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INTRODUCTOHy ESSAY. 


“ Lore Bacon was the greatest genius that England, or perhaps any other country, has 
ever produced.” So says Pope, after he had penned that hitter couplet upon Bacon, which 
has passed into a proverb ; and the saying is related by Spence. 

This is the judgment expressed by a favourite poet^ concerning an English writer of the 
seventeenth century, the formation of which pre-supposes the most exalted qualifications. 
To he entitled to assert such an opinion absolutely, would require almost supernatural en¬ 
dowments, and a universal acquaintance with the famous characters of all countries It 
would involve the collation of eras and cycles; it would be, to raise the dead and scrutinize 
the living-to examine the long muster-roll of the sons of genius, and make a doomsday 
book of It—to weigh libraries and ransack universities—to glance at all, and single out 
one, and say, that “this man was the greatest of men—the greatest not of a city, but of 
the world—^not of one age^ but of all time.” 

But although it may not be possible to come to any such absolute conclusion; and to 
assert it roundly would be as extravagant as gravely to refute it would be ridiculous ■ and 
even if it were feasible we have no security for its justice ;-the dictxmn is nevertheless a 
very remarkable one; and, construed in the prolahle sense in which it was evidently 
spoken, it is a most interesting one. It is the deliberate opinion of a man, who united great 
genius with consummate judgment, and had won his way to the summit of reputation as a 
poet; of one who was a vigorous thinker, acute observer, accomplished scholar, and in 
short, the foremost man in the most brilliant circle of our Augustan age. He was also 
totally devoid of enthusiasm; and his associations were all of the nil admirari caste with 
Swift, the bitterest of our satirists, Bolingbroke, the most satiated of libertines and the most 
disappointed of politicians, Arbuthnot, one of the strongest-minded men of his time,—and 
many others of contemporary repute; in fact, all his chosen friends were, like himself, pro¬ 
fessed wits and nothing more—men who could not have done what they did, or been what 
they were, the ablest critics of life and manners in the language, without Growing away 
every thing that savoured of strong feeling, zealous affections, or passionate admiration 
He was, moreover, not only versed in ancient learning, but well acquainted with modern 
speculations and discoveries. Locke is always mentioned with the respect of a disciple • he 
prepared an epitaph for Newton, which speaks for itself; and, when we recollect that "the 
controversy between the ancients and moderns-was then raging, it must not merely be 
admitted that he was entitled to pronounce the opinion which we have quoted but it mav 


be inferred that the opinion which he gave was that 
b f 
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1 . -f Pnnp i=! Ae received opinion of tlie present day ; nor will 

We believe *at tbe ^ ^ perusal of these 

the estimate appear either exagg be a task far beyond the limits of so brief 

The history of s.eh . r.p.t.Uo. ,3^msh s»ch s 

an Essay as that which is here ^ j through its successive stages, on to 

reputstiont a.d ‘0 ** “ care! ever, word which the gre.t 

its matoity, would ® test accuracy, the effect of every word, 

author had written, ^d to ’ ^ Georgian times, to the fact of this reputa- 

r^roiiTf - >" “’ht 

tion. 1 tie testimonies aftpr a miffhtv revolution: and gigantic 

men were rising up in aU directions to allowed to be first and 

h. Be. J..SO.. a.. Fr«ci, B“ -“oS- ”' P-ed u.i»p.ired 

foremost, as a statesman, orator, and P^l^'^^^ich^ere as much as the first, revolu- 
through the fires of two „d o^’s, „d which alihe called i.to 

tics of i ldwe hare the testimo.y of Aleua.der 

existeice men worthy ot ttieir stirring 

Pope, that the impress of this jXd men, in every department of learning 

this, a period durinphich the 7^* a^ successM cultivators of the 

and the arts, have een ® ^ reputation has travelled down to us but to in- 

rr.?Zl":“e“trecl . ae haais of it. i. fhes. uolupea. is 

‘"th:tS:whos.opi.io.w^_^ 
premier place in tne p g 

he ““ : 

Z D-Alemlrt, who declare, this author to he «the greatest, the most uuryer.al, 

--Zi“ZZ»We1o q-tio» «f P»-e»ih»-. ‘I*; j” ’“"'t 

^armlrZother use, tha. that ot rmsiug curiosity re^eotiug the mdty.du.1 upon whom 
the general sufiiage fell. Out allusion to it in the outset of these ^puta 
will be iustified, if it stimulate one youthfiil, or one general reader in this busy age, to the 
perusal li these works. Great and overwhelming reputations should be closely examin d, 
?n fact they are subjected to the most rigid scrutiny. The hereditary principle is not 
acknowledged in the republic of letters; and a perpetual dictatorship would be 7office 0 
suffrage there. But each citizen of that republic is bound to exercise the franchise, 
which is enjoyed by all, for himself; his vote is a birthright, springing from ^ reason 
and conscience, with which the “voicing” of multitudes can be of no avail. There may 
be a blind allegiance to a rightful power, as well as a crouching submission ^ wiong- 
ful one' In the kingdom of mind, which is essentially the kingdom of the free, theie 
is yet too much of this voluntary vassalage; and the great names of wisdom, knowledp, 
and wit, still receive contemptible tribute. This sort of ignominious self-humihation 
in reference to high minds and great truths, is an evident source of endless mischief; 
and therefore, whatever may be the renown of a man, let every one “be convinced in his 
own nW” lest he perform the homage of the horde, and become e mere gregarious 

admirer* 
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We invite the reader^, whose opinion of this author has not been derived from the study 
of his worlis^ to try the experiment for himself. For what matters to him the fact of their 
unparalleled influence^ or undiminished value^ if he take it for granted^ and judge not for 
himself? The test is not^ what effect they produced on former indLividuals^ but what posi¬ 
tive and absolute effect will they have on any reader now; in order that it may b© seen 
whether or not a writer of the olden time has been enabled^ as it were^^ to ^ keep alive his 
own souP’ to these times; by nothing less than the immortality which belongs to geneial 
truths of equal splendour and utility, clearly, gravely, and nobly announced. Without anti¬ 
cipating the reader’s decision, he will then be entitled to abate or swell the^ triumph of the 
greatest genius that England, or perhaps any other country, has produced.” 

Before entering upon our brief examination of these works undertaken with a view to 
facilitate the beginnings of inquiry, we shall interpose, with a few omissions, The Life of 
the Honourable Author,” written by Doctor Rawley, his Lordship’s first and last Chap- 
leiiie;” as it gives a sufficient, though summary view of the author’s life;^ and has the 
further recommendation of being a translation by the devoted Cliapleine himself, of the 

Nohilissimi Auctoris Vita,” prefixed to the Instmiratio Magna, at p. 276, in the second 
volume of this edition. 


“THE LIFE OF THE HONOURABLE AUTHOR. 

“ Francis Bacon, tliedorv of his age and nation, the adorner and ornament of learning, was born in York 
Honl tfYofk Pheo in^he StrLd, on the 22nd day of January, in the year of our Lord IhGO. His father 
was that fomous coimseller to Queeu Elizabeth, the second propn of 

Nicholas Bacon Kniffht, lord keeper of the great seal ot England, a lord of pi uduitx, sulUciuicj, 

moderation and integritv. His mother was Ami Cook, one of the daughters ot Sir Anthony Cook, unto whom 
the erudition of King Et^ard the Sixth had been committed: a choyce lady, and emment tor piety, vertuo, and 
learning • being exquisitely skilled, for a woman, in the Greek and Latin tongues. 1 hese being the parents, you 
nrv ellVimaline^wha^^^^^ be; having bad whatsoever nature or breeding could put into hm . 

llis first aud^childish years were not without some mark ^ 

nrfvo'nAur-'y and towardisess of wit, as they were presages ot that deep and imucrsal appruieusion, wiuto 

1’:: SHTn him caused fim to lie tal^m notice of by ot ; 

Mtwinllv bv the oueen ■ who (as I have been informed) delighted nui(.li tlieu to tonierwiiu umi, 
and tr^movfl^um with qlstions: unto whom he delivered himself with that gravity and maturity, above 

hts years, that her Majesty would often term him, the young lord keeper. „„„i:„,. i,o was scut bv his 

At the ordinary vears of ripeness for the university, or rather something tarliu, he was sent^ ms 

father to Trinity ^oUedge, in (^ainl)ri(ige, to be educated and bred under the tuition ot Doc or _ tvfia 

arte of state : an?l for that end, sent him over into 

separated, witli intention to have made a competent purchase ot land, tor th^ ‘ ?owes^ in 

soil; (wlm was onely unprovided for, and though he was ‘be youngest m years, was not dm low^ 

bis father’s affection 0 but the said purchase, being unaecompbsl el f, aues 

share to him, than his single part and port.mi ot the aL mannour of 

he lived in some streits and necessities in his youngei Jyjif”- f i,;,. brother Mr Anthony Bacoiu 

Gorhambury, he came not to it till many yi’ars alter by the death of Ins dearest i other, Mr. Aim 

Being returned from travaile, be applyed himself to the study ot the common law, which Irn tTOk^ 
him toVrWs nrofeS it. which he obtained to great excellency, though he made f L ^ « 

tuTafairaJc^^nrnkrto 
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■was more camedaftertheaffairesandplacesof estate; tor « 

.. K„. ™.. 

e.?A SV±:t=vrK^^ 

munication; not onely about matters of P ’ , g„t:gfaction Neverthelesse, though she cheered 

of estate; from whom she received, trora time to time, gieat f the bouiitv of her hand ; 

J!,; „uc'h ,i.h tl» b.un.y .r l,» _e«..-«o= I' .'?* .‘'o; 



i. «.pp'- - '■“p “»*”■ “■ 

and coming in of his new master. King James, he ^ P'. | lordship’s to King James, wherein he 

in places o^f trust, honour, and revenue I have seen ^ f ^n. times, 

mahes acknowledgement, that he t“s I’cmiceivc) were, Counsel Learned Extraordinary to 

SrMajestyfTs Im had'fen'to Q^een Elizabeth, king’s 

with much coniugall love and respect, with many rich gifts and endowments; besides a i oab ot hoiioiu, w m i 
revested her wAfall; which she wo;e until! her dying day, being ‘won y pars, and mo e a i - 

Tho Ifict -five vMrs of his life beinff withdrawn trom civill aftaires, and iiom an active lire, _iic cmpioj; 
whTfy in contemplation and studies; a thing whereof liis lordship would mslnges 

as if L affected to dye in the shadow, and not in the light; which also may be '? “f 

his works. In which time he composed the greatest jrarpt his books and ilistorr 

Latin • which I will enumerate (as near as I can) in the just order wherein they wtio written. Xnc UMuy 
of the 'Reisn of Kins Hem-y the Seventh; A becedariwn Nalurm, or a raetaphysicall piece, which is loT, , 
tJia Vm^orSm hitt^idvL et Mortis; Historic Densi et Bari, not yet printed ; 6r«iu ct 

L^is wh"klso los^r^ dScoUc of a War uith Spain; A mdogue touching an 
of the New Atlantis * A Preface to a Digest of the Lawes of Engla7id; Fhe Begt^mmg of the Huto) y oj the 
Reisn of Kins' Henry the Eighth; Be Augmentis ScmUtanmi, or The Advayicemeiit oj Learning put into 
LSfn”^iths:irau7n;fchmelsa’nd enlarf ements; Counsdls Civill ajd 

likewise enriched and enlarged; The Conversion of certain Psalms into Bnghsfi Ferse. Ihe jramlatnmt, n 
Latin of the Histoni of Kins Henry the Seventh; oi t\ie Counsells, Cmill mid Morall; of the Dialogue of I he 
TMf Kf- of tiSle offhe nL Atlantis; for the benefit of othp nations His revising ot his bojA De 
Sapieniia Veterum. Inquisitio de Magnete; Topica Inqmsiiioms de Luce et Lumvnt: both thest t ot vi 
prTnted Las%,%te lylvamm, or tL Natura'l Histoiy These were 1““ 

five years His lordship also designed, upon the motion and invitation ot his late Majesty, to have written I hi 
ReZifK^fHenZ ihe Highd^^ but that work perished in the designation meerly, God not lending him 
life to proceed further upon it, then onely in one morning’s work: whereof there is extant an ex ungue 

leonem, already printed, in his lordship’s miscellany works. + 11 ^ liia Thnm 

There is a commemoration due, as well to his abilities and yertues, as to the course ot his ^ ^ 

abilities which commonly goe single in other men, though ot prime and observable parts, were all conjoyntd 
and met in him : those are, sharpness of wit, memory, judgement, and elocution. 

I have been enduced to think, that if there were a beame of kndwledge derived fro n God upon any man, 
in these modern times, it was upon him. For though he was a great reader of books, yet he hail not his 
knowledge from books; but from some grounds and notions from within himself; which, notwithstanciing, 
he vented with great caution and circumspection. His book of Iiistauratio Magna, (winch, in lus own ac¬ 
count, was the chiefest of his works,) was no slight imagination or fancy of his brain ; but a setled and con¬ 
cocted notion, the production of many years’ labour and travel!. I myself have seen at the least twelve 
coppies of therevised year by year, one after another; and every year alterd, and amenued, 
in the frame thereof; till at last it came to that modell, in which it was committed to the presse. ^ 

He was no plodder upon books, though he read much; and that with great judgement, and rejection of im¬ 
pertinences, incident to many authours; for he would ever interlace a moderate relaxation of his minde with 
his studies, as walking, or taking the aire abroad in his coach, or some other befitting recreation: and yet he 
would loose no time, in as much as upon his first and immediate return, he would fail to reading again; and 
80 suffer no moment of time to slip from him, without some present improvement. 
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His meales were refections of the eare, as well as of the stomack: like the nodes aittcoS, of convivia detpno’- 
sophistarum; wherein a man might be refreshed in his minde and understanding-, no lesse dian in his body. 
And I have known some of no mean parts, that have professed to make use of their note-books, -when they 
have risen from his table; in which conversations, and otherwise, he was no dashing man, as some men are, 
but ever a countcnancer and fosterer of another man’s parts. Neither was he one that would appropriate 
the speech wholy to himself; or delight to out-vie others, but leave a liberty to the co-assessours to tal^ their 
turns: wherein he would draw a man on, and allure him to speak upon such a subject, as wherein he was 
peculiarly skilfuil, and would delight to speak. And for himself, he contemned no man’s observations, but 
would light his torch at every man’s candle. ^ ^ i, n 

His opinions and assertions were, for the most part, binding, and not contradicted by any; rather like 
oracles then discourses; which may be imputed, either to the well weighing of his sentence, by the skales 
of truth and reason; or else, to the reverence and estimation wherein he was commonly had, that no man 
would contest with him : so that there was no argumentation, ovpro and coi%^ (as they term it,) at his table, or 
if their chanced to be any, it was carried with much submission and moderation. 

I have often observed, and so have other men of great account, that if he had occasion to repeat another 
man’s words after him, he had an use and faculty to dresse them in better vestments and apparell then they 
had before; so that the autliour should finde his own speech much amended, and yet the substance of it still 
retained : as if it bad been naturall to him to use good forms; as Ovid spake of his faculty of versifying, 

* Et quod tentabam senbere, versus erat.’ 

When Ills office called him, as he was of the king’s counsell learned, to charge any offenders, either in crimi¬ 
nals or capitals, he was never of an insulting or domineering nature over them; but alwayes tender-hearted, 
and carrying himself decently towards the parties; (though it was his duty to charge them home;) but yet as 
one, that looked upon the example with the eye of severity, but upon the person with the eye of pitty and 
compassion. And in civill businesse, as he was counseller of estate, he had the best way ot advising; not 
engaging bis master in any precipitate or grievous courses, but in moderate and fair proceedings: the king 
whom he served giving him this testimony, that he ever dealt in businesse snavibus modu\ which was the 
way that was most according to his own heart. 

Neither was he in his time lesse gracious with the subject, then with hissoveraign: he was ever acceptable to 
the House of Commons, when he was a member thereof. Being the king’s atturney, and chosen to a place in par¬ 
liament, he was allowed and dispensed with to sit in the House; which was not permitted to other atturneys. 

And as he was a good servant to bis master, !)eing never, in nineteen years’ service, (as^ himself averred,) 
rebuked by the king, for any thing relating to his Majesty ; so he was a good master to his servants, and re¬ 
warded their long attendance with good places, freely, when they fell into his power; yvhich was the cause, 
that so many young gentlemen of blond and quality sought to list themselves in his retinew : and if ht were 
abused by any of them in their places, it was onely the errour of the goodaesse of his nature, but the badges 
of their indiscretions and intemperances. ^ 

This lord was religious; for though the world be apt to suspect and prtqudge great wits and politicks to 
have somewhat of the atheist, yet he was conversant with Cxod; as appeareth by several passages throughout 
the whole current of his writings; otherwise he should have crossed his own principles; which were, that “a 
little philosophy maketh men apt to forget God, as attributing too much to second caust^s; but depth of phi¬ 
losophy bringeth a man back to God again.” Now, I am sure there is no man that will deny him, or account 
otherwise of him, but to have been a deep philosopher. And not onely so, but he was able to render a reason 
of the hope which was in him; which that writing of his, of the Confession of the Faith ^ <\oi\\ abundantly 
testifio. He repaired frequently, when his health would permit him, to the service of the church, to bear 
sermons, to the administration of the sacrament of the blessed body and blond of Christ; and died in the 
trpe faith, established in the church of England. 

This is most true, he was free from malice; which (as be said himself) lie never bred nor fed. He was no 
revenger of injuries; which if he had minded, he liad both opportunity and place hi|h enough to have done 
it. He was no heaver of men out of their places, as delighting in their ruine and undoing. He was nodefarner 
of any man to his prince. 

His fame is greater, and sounds louder, iii forraign parts abroad, then at home in his own nation. Divers of his 
works have been anciently and yet lately translated into other tongues, both learned and modern, by forraign 
pens. Severall persons of quality, during liis lordship’s life, crossed the seas on purpose to gain an opportu¬ 
nity of seeing him, and discoursing with him. 

But yet, in this matter of his fame, I speak in the comparative onely, and not in the exclusive. For hi.s re¬ 
putation is great in his own nation also; especially amongst those that are of a more acute and sharper 
judgement; which I will exeraplifie but with two testimonies, and no more; the former, when his History 
of King IKmry the Satmith was to come forth, it was delivered to the old Lord Brook(;, to be perused by him, 
who, when he'had dispatched it, returned it to the aiithonr with this eulogy; Commtmd me to my lord, ami 
bid him take care to get good paper and inke ; for the work is incomparable.” The other shall be that ot 
Doctor Samuel Collins, late Provost of King’s Colledge, in Cambridge^ a man of no vulgar wit, who affirnuHl 
unto me, that when he had read the book of the Admmcement of Learnings he found himself in a case; to 
begin his studies anew; and that he had lost all the time of his studying before. 

ft hath been desired, that something should bo signified touching his diet, and the regiment of his health; 
of which, in regard of his universall insight into nature, be may (perhaps) be to some an example. For his 
diet, it was rather a plentifull and liberall diet, as his stomack would bear it, then a restrained; which he 
also commended in his book of the llisiory of Life and Death. In his younger years he was much givtm to 
the finer and lighter sort of meats, as of fowles and such like; but afterwarci, when lie grew more ju<Hcious, 
he preferred the stronger meats, such as the shambles afforded, as those meats which br(‘(i the mon^ firm niu! 
substantiall Joyces of the body, and lesse dissipable; upon which he would often make lus meal, though lie 
had other meats upon the table. You may be sure he would not neglect that himself, which lie so much ex¬ 
tolled in his writings; and that was the use of nitre, whereof he took in the quantity (if about tbr(‘(; grains, 
in thin warm broato, every morning, for thirty years together, next before his death. And for pliyslek, he 
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did indeed live physically, but not miserably: for he took onely a maceration of rhubarb, infused into a draught 
of white'wine and beer, mingled together for tlie space of half an hour, once in six or seven dayes, immedi¬ 
ately before his meal, (whether dinner or supper,) that it might dry the body lesse: which (as he said) did 
carry away frequently the grosser humours of the body; and not diminish or carry away any of the spirits, 
as sweating doth; and this was no grievous thing to take. As for other physick, in an ordinary way, (whatso¬ 
ever hath been vulgarly spoken,) he took not. His receit for the gout, which did constantly ease him of 
his pain within two hours, is already set down in the end of the N<iiurall History. 

It may^ seem the moon had some principall place in the figure of his nativity; for the moon was never in 
her passion, or eclipsed, but he w^as surprized with a sudden fit of fainting: and that though he observed 
not, nor took any previous knowledge of, the eclipse thereof: and as soon as the eclipse ceased, he was 
restored to his former strength again. 

He died on the 9th day of Aprill, in the year 1626, in the early morning of the day then celebrated for ou^ 
Saviour’s resurrection, in the sixty-sixth year of his age, at the Earle of Arundell’s house, in High-gate, near 
London; to which place he casually repaired about a week before; God so ordaining, that he sliould dye 
there of a gentle feaver, accidentally accompanied with a great cold; whereby the defliixion of rheume fell so 
plentifully upon his breast, that he died of suiFocation: and was buried in Saint Michael’s church, at Saint 
Alban’s; being the place designed for his buriall by his last will and testament; both because the body of 
his mother was interred there, and because it was the onely church then remaining within the precincts of 
old Verulam: where he hath a monument erected for him of white marble; (by the care and gratitude of 
Sir Thomas Meautys, Knight, formerly his lordship’s secretary; afterwards clark of the king's honourable 
privy counsell, under two kings;) representing his full pourtraiture, in the posture of studying; with an in¬ 
scription, composed by that accomplisht gentleman, and rare wit, Sir Henry Wotton. 

But howsoever his body was mortall, yet no doubt his memory and works will live; and will, in all pro¬ 
bability last as long as the world lasteth. In order to which I have endeavoured (after my poor ability) to do 
this honour to his lordship, by way of conducing to the same.” 


His first publication was a small duodecimo volume, of wliat lie is pleased in his letter dedi¬ 
catory to his brother, who was said to have been his equal in height of wit, to call frag¬ 
ments of his conceits; ’’ but though comprised within thirteen double pages, it contains the 

germ of Hs most popular work, and warrants the expectation of the most profound. It 
is almost needless to add that this unpretending volume was the Msmi/.'i; which have 
obtained a universal reputation. The first edition appeared in 1 . 597 , under the title of 
Essayes, Religious Medi tations, Places of Persuasion and Dissuasion scene and allowed; lor 
full information respecting which, and successive editions, the admirers of Bacon are in¬ 
debted to the singular but usual industry of Mr. Basil Montagu. The author was then in 
his thirty-eighth year, and the few early letters will of course acquaint us with his position at 
the time of this publication. But neither were the ten Essays that first appoar(!d, which, we 
are informed, « passed long agoe from his pen,” nor the invaluable additions, dashed off in a 
heat,—they hear no marks of haste—they do not seem to have been suggested by accident s, or 
excogitated under any pressure from without. Bacon had by this time “ .seeno ” much of 
the world of men j and that of books, from first to last, was his own. His training was 
admirable, his access as a courtier complete, his acquaintance with the illustrious ollieers of 
the Virgin Queen, and his friendship with “ her Majesty’s servants,” from the Madrigalist 
up to “ Rare Ben,” and “ Sweet Will Shakspeare,” familiar; and, without adverting to 
professional collisions and disappointments, all these advantages taught an apt scholar 
experience, and enabled him to draw those lessons, founded upon human nature and life, 
which “ will last while books last.” The struggle between ambition and pliilosojihy had 
long been going on, and it is not easy to say which had the final advantage'. In the 
beautiful letter to his brother he says, “ I sometimes wish your infirmities translated upon 
myseff that her Majesty might have the service of so active and able a mind, and I might 
e wit excuse confined to these contemplations and studies for which 1 am fittest ” ’l'h(> 

wit r." interfusion of the phi- 

travds heini- f of passions for the mastery; his personal 

travels being the condition upon which he was to he justified in saying, twenty-eight years 

and hoTots.” ' 

ciation, while it does honour to the taste of the age, was soon repaid hy revisions, enlarge- 
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ments^ and additions to their number. Only ten appeared in the first edition^ and the way in 
which the golden sentences were printed^ might still be continued with advantage. The 
beginning, for instance, of the first Essay, of Studie^ is thus divided into sections or verses, 
and the rest are similarly segregated. 

If Read not to contradict nor to believe, but to weigh and consider. 

If Some books are to be tasted, others swallowed, and some few to be chewed and di¬ 
gested ,• that is, some books are to be read only in parts, others to be read but cursorily, 
and some few to be read wholly and with diligence and attention. 

^ Histories make men wise, poets witty, the mathematics subtle, natural philosophy 
deep, moral grave, logic and rhetoric able to contend.’’ 

Each sentence is an aphorism—every paragraph maximized—and the thirty new Essays, 
which, notwithstanding his " continual service/’ are found in the fourth edition published in 
1612, under the title of The Essaies of Sir Francis Bacon, Knight, the King's Solicitor'- 
General, are each so compactly elaborated of axiomatic members, as to bear this test of 
separation. 

Sir Francis intended to have dedicated this edition to Henry Prince of Wales, but the 
untimely death of that noble youth in the November of that year, and his ^^deare brother 
Master Antony Bacon being also dead,” he selects his brother-in-law. Sir John Constable, 
Knight, for this honour. The letter to the prince is worthy of both parties. The style of 
access which our author invariably adopts, It may please your Highness,” (itself an innova¬ 
tion on the classical style of the 15th century, Please it your Highness,”) was soon after¬ 
wards altered to its present form of, May it please your Highness.” 

It may please your Highness,—having divided my life into the contemplative and active 
part, I am desirous to give his Majesty and your Highness of the fruits of both, simple 
though they be. To write just treatises requireth leisure in the writer, and leisure in the 
reader, and therefore are not so fit, neither in regard of your Highness’s princely affairs, nor 
in regard of my continual service; which is the cause that hath made me choose to write 
certain brief notes, set down rather significantly than curiously, which I have called Essays. 
The word is late, but the thing is ancient; for Seneca’s epistles to Lucilius, if you mark 
them well, are but essays, that is, dispersed meditations, though conveyed in the form of 
epistles. These labours of mine I know cannot be worthy of your Highness ; for what can 
be worthy of you ? But my hope is, they may he as grains of salt, that will rather give you 
an appetite than offend you with satiety; and although they handle those things wherein 
both men’s lives and their persons are most conversant, yet what I have attained I know 
not, but I have endeavoured to make them not vulgar, but of a nature whereof a man shall 
find much in experience, and little fit books; so as they are neither repetitions nor fancies. 
But, however, I shall most humbly desire your Highness to accept them in gracious part, 
and to conceive that if I cannot rest, hut must show my dutiful and devoted affection to 
your Highness, in these things which proceed from myself, I shall be much more ready to 
do it in performance of any of your princely commandments.” 

This is ail essay of itself—one of the certain brief notes, though conveyed in the form 
of epistles,”—while it professes to he an account of the work presented. It is an account such 
as none but himself could have given, nor has it been equalled since. The truest and finest 
characters of these productions are to he found in the dedicatory letters. 

The short letter to his worthy hrother-in-law ” is an effusion of perfect kindliness. 

My last Essays I dedicated to my dear brother Mr. Antony Bacon, who is with God. 
Looking amongst my papers this vacation, I found others of the same nature, which if I my¬ 
self shall not suffer to be lost, it seemeth the world will not, by the often printing of the 
former. Missing my brother, I found you next in respect of bond both of near alliance and 
of strait friendship and society, and particularly of communication in studies, wherein I 
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must acknowledge myself keholden to you. For as my business found rest in my contem¬ 
plations, so my contemplations will find rest in your loving conference and judgment. 

The Essay of Friendship appeared for the first time in this edition, and it was probably 
written at the request of his most faithful friend Matthew, whose name is so frequently and 
honourably mentioned in the letters. Who were Bacon’s friends ? There were high com¬ 
panions for him; and he was a member of a club with Raleigh, Ben Jonson, and Shakspeare. 
The successive editions of the Essays were by no means mere reprints; for instance, the 
Essay of Study has been adduced in illustration of what he says in reference to his “ great 
work ” that after my manner I always alter where I add, so that nothing is finished till 
all is^ finished.” This Essay in the first edition ends with the words able to contend j ” 
it is admirably continued in the fourth, the previous portions of it also receiving some exqui¬ 
site touches. There is not, however, any omission of previous matter, and therefore it is 
incorrectly asserted by an able writer in the Edinburgh Review, (No. 126,) on the Study of 
Mathematics, that “ in the first edition of his Essays Bacon says, mathematics make men 
subtile 5 ” but having learnedhetter in the interval, in the second, (meaning the fourth,) which ap¬ 
peared fifteen years thereafter, he withdrew this commendation, and substituted the following, 
which stands unaltered in all the after-editions; “ If a man’s wit be wandering let him study 
the mathematics, &c.” The fact is, the passage “rashly admitted” is, whether rashly or 
not, retained, and it stands in all the after-editions exactly as we have quoted it from the 
first. The reviewer’s point, however, that Bacon commends a study of the schoolmen as 
the discipline of subtilty and discrimination, cannot be disputed. 

The author’s last and perfect edition appeared in 1625, under the new title of (he 
Essays, or Counsels civil and moral, of Francis Veridam Viscount Si. Alban's, newly 
enlarged. There are eighteen new Essays in this edition, making fifty-eight in all; and of 
the two which the reader will find added to the list, that of a king is counterfeit ; it does 
not bear the royal mark: the Fragment on JPajwe is unquestionably genuine j and as that 
on Death is more than doubtful, it is not incorporated with the others, but inserted fur¬ 
ther forward in this edition. His Jleligious Meditations, and Places of Persuasion and 
Dissuasion, were not reprinted in this edition. The title ot the former was dropped, but 
the matter of the respective reflections has been preserved, either in the Essays, or in the 
Latin translation. The latter, as will be seen, reappears in the De Augmeniis. 'i’he 
Meditations were twelve in number, and all, except the first, arc headed with appropriate 
texts of Scripture. The second is quite a gem, and does not seem to have been transfern^d 
to the Essays. 

OF THE MIRACLES OP OUB SAVIOUR. 

“ II0 hath done all things well.” 

“ A true confession and applause.—God, when hee created all things,saw that (wery thing 
in particular, and all thinges in gencrall, were exceeding good. God the Word, in the miracies 
which he wrought, (now every miracle is a new creation, and not according to the first (trtta- 
tion,) would doe nothing which breathed not towards men favour and bounty. Mo.ses wrought 
miracles, and scourged the Egyptians with many plagues. Elias wrought miracles, and shut 
up heaven, that no raine should fall upon the earth ; and againe, brought down from heaven 
the fire of God upon the captains and their bands. Elizeas wrought also, and called beares 
out of the desert to devours young children. Peter struck Ananias the sacrilegious hypo¬ 
crite with present death; and Paul, Elimas the sorcerer with blindness: but no such thing 
did Jesus; the Spirit of God descended down upon him in the form of a dove, of whom he 
said, You knowe of what spirit you are. The Spirit of Jesus is the spirit of a dove. Those 
servants of God were as the oxen of God treadine out the come, and trampling the stfaw 
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down under their feete ; but Jesus is the Lamb of God^ without wrath or judgments. All his 
miracles were consummate about man’s body, as his doctrine respected the soule of man. The 
body of man needeth these things, sustenance, defence from outward wrongs, and medicine : 
it was Hee that drew a multitude of fishes into the netts that he might give unto men more 
liberall provision. Hee turned water, a lesse worthy nourishment of man’s body, into wine, 
a more worthy, that glads the heart of man. Hee sentenced the fig-tree to wither for not 
doing that duty whereunto it was ordained, which is to beare fruit for men’s food. Hee mul¬ 
tiplied the scarcity of a few loaves and fishes to a sufficiency to victuall an hoast of people 
Hee rebuked the winds that threatened destruction to the seafaring men; hee restored 
motion to the lame, light to the blind, speech to the dumbe, health to the sicke, cleannesse 
to the leprous, a right mind to those that are possessed, and life to the dead. No miracle 
of His is to be found to have beene of judgment or revenge, but all of goodness and mercy, 
and respecting man’s bodyi for as touching riches he did not vouchsafe to doe any miracles, 
save one only that tribute might be given to Caesar/’ 

The comment on the three verses with which he ‘)p.ottoes the 9th Meditation is very close 
and happy. 


OP THE SEVERAL KINDS OP IMPOSTURE. 

" Avoiding prophane strangenesse of words, and oppo-sitions of knowledge, falsely so called. 

Avoid fond and idle fables. 

Let no man deceive yon by high speech.'^ 

There are three formes of speaking, which are as it were the stile and phrase of impos¬ 
ture. The first kinde is of them, who as soon as they have gotten any siil)ject or matter do 
straight cast it into an art, inventing new termes of art, reducing all into divisions and dis¬ 
tinctions, thence draweth assertions or oppositions, and so framing oppositions by questions 
and answers. Hence issueth the cobwebbes and clatterings of the schoole-men. 

The second kinde is of them who out of the vanity of their witte, (as church-poets,) doe 
make and devise all variety of tales, stories, and examples, whereby they may leade men’s 
mindes to a beliefe : from whence did grow the legendes and infinite fabulous inventions and 
dreames of the auncient hereticks. 

The third kinde is of them who fill men’s ears with mysteries, high parables, allegories, 
and illusions; with mystical and profounde forme many of the hereticks also made choise of. 
By the first kinde of these the capacity and wit of man is fettered and entangled; by the 
second, it is trained on, and inveigled; by the third it is astonished and enchanted ; but 
by every of them the while it is seduced and abused.” 

The third kinde ” is an exact description of the transcendental philosophy. 

But to return to the Essuys themselves. The last and proudest of the dedicatory letters 
is devoted to the Duke of Buckingham. I do now publish (says the ex-chancellor) my 
Essays, which of all my works have been most current: for that, as it seems, they come home 
to men’s business and bosoms. I have enlarged them both in number and weight, so that 
they axe indeed a new work. I thought it therefore agreeable to my affection and obligation 
to your Grace, to prefix your name before them, both in English and in Latin: for I do 
conceive that the Latin volume of them being in the universal language may last as long as 
books last. My Instauration I dedicated to the king: my History of Henry the Seventh, 
which I have now also translated into Latin, and my portions of Natural History, to the prince: 
and these I dedicate to your Grace; being of the best fruits that, by the good increase which 
God gives to my pen and labours, I could yield. God lead your Grace by the hand.” 
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down under their feete ^ but Jesus is the Lamb of God, without wrath or judgments. All his 
miracles were consummate about man’s body, as his doctrine respected the soule of man. The 
body of man needeth these things, sustenance, defence from outward wrongs, and medicine: 
it was Hee that drew a multitude of fishes into the netts that he might give unto men more 
liberail provission. Hee turned water, a lesse worthy nourishment of man’s body, into wine, 
a more worthy, that glads the heart of man. Hee sentenced the fig-tree to wfither for not 
doing that duty whereunto it was ordained, which is to beaie fruit for men’s food. Hee mul¬ 
tiplied the scarcity of a few loaves and fishes to a sufficiency to victuall an hoast of people 
Hee rebuked the winds that threatened destruction to the seafaring men: hee restored 
motion to the lame, light to the blind, speech to the dumbe, health to the sicke, cleannesse 
to the leprous, a right mind to those that are possessed, and life to the dead. No miracle 
of His is to be found to have beene of judgment or revenge, but all of goodness and mercy, 
and respecting man s body; for as touching riches he did not vouchsafe to doe any miracles, 
save one only that tribute might be given to Caesar.” 

The comment on the three verses with which he viottoes the 9th Meditation is very close 
and happy. 


OR THE SEVERAL KINDS OP IMPOSTURE. 

Avoiding prophano strangenesse of words, and oppositions of knowledge, falsely so called. 

Avoid fond and idle fables. 

Lot no man deceive you by high speech.” 

There are three formes of speaking, which are as it were the stile and phrase of impos¬ 
ture. The fii’st kinde is of them, who as soon as they have gotten any subject or matter do 
straight cast it into an art, inventing new termes of art, reducing all into divisions and dis¬ 
tinctions, thence draweth assertions or oppositions, and so framing oppositions hy questions 
and answers. Hence issueth the cobwebbes and clatterings of the schoole-mem 

The second kinde is of them who out of the vanity of their witte, (as church-poets,) doe 
make and devise all variety of tales, stories, and examples, whereby they may leade men’s 
mincles to a heliefe : from whence did grow the legendes and infinite fabulous inventions and 
dreames of the auncient hercticks. 

The third kinde is of them who fill men’s ears with mysteries, high parables, allegories, 
and illusions; with mystical and profounde forme many of ihe hereticks also made choise of. 
By the first kinde of these the capacity and wit of man is fettered and entangled ; by the 
second, it is trained on, and inveigled ; by the third it is astonished and enchanted ; but 
by every of them the while it is seduced and abused.” 

The third kinde ” is an exact description of the transcendental philosophy. 

But to return to the Essays themselves. The last and proudest of the dedicatory letters 
is devoted to the Duke of Buckingham. I do now publish (says the ex-chancellor) my 
Essays, which of all my works have been most current: for that, as it seems, they come home 
to men’s business and bosoms. I have enlarged them both in number and weight, so that 
they axe indeed a new work. I thought it therefore agreeable to my afiection and obligation 
to your Grace, to prefix your name before them, both in English and in Latin: for I do 
conceive that the Latin volume of them being in the universal language may last as long as 
books last. My Instauration I dedicated to the king: my History of Henry the Seventh, 
which I have now also translated into Latin, and my portions of Natural History, to the prince: 
and these I dedicate to your Grace; being of the best fruits that, by the good increase which 
God gives to my pen and labours, I could yield, God lead your Grace by the hand,” 
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The noble author had no faith in the permanence of modern languages. He predicts, 
with assurance absolute, that "they will at one time or other play the bankrupt whh 
books ” But why ? Perhaps the fate of Chaucer haunted him; and it was certainly his policy 
in regard to his foreign as well as home readers, to conform in his scientific traductions to 
the pedantry of his time. His native tongue is now more richly endowed than that of his 
choice, and both hemispheres have guaranteed its integrity. " Since I have lost much time 
with this age, I would be glad, as God shall give me leave, to recover it with posterity. 

It is fortunate that he did not always appeal to " Prince Posterity” in a dead language; and 
the renown of the "great worke” would have been more commensurate with its utility, had 
he employed his own beautiful English, instead of the scholastic vehicle, to express the 
systematic grandeur and depth of his thoughts. What, for instance, to say nothing of Greek 
and Roman precedent, would have been the popularity of Locke’s Essay, if he had wrapped 
it up in modern Latin, and left his countrymen to the tardy alms of the translator ? 

His final opinion of these productions, and his intention to add to their number, must not be 
passed over. " As for my Essays, I count them but as the recreations of my other studies, and 
in that sort purpose to continue them; though I am not ignorant that those kind of writings 
would, with less pains and embracement, perhaps, yield more lustre and reputation to my 

name than those other which I have in hand.’ i - • 

The Essays were published in French and Italian during the author’s life, and it is rather 
surprising that Bayle does not notice them specifically in his Dictionary. Mr. Montagu 
informs us that the first book published in Philadelphia consisted partly of the Essays. 
Would any modern colony bear such a first book ? The Latin translation was a work per¬ 
formed by divers hands, to which he gave, says Tennyson, the title of Sermones FideUs, 
after the manner of the Jews, who called the word Adagies, or observations of the wise, 
faithful sayings, that is, credible propositions, worthy of firm assent and ready acceptance. 

Succeeding essayists must be content to occupy a lower place than the author of this cele¬ 
brated volume, and therefore we never find it printed with the British Essayists. There is 
nothing ephemeral about it. Critics of books- and manners aie not entitled to rank with 
the critic of nature and life. Written by a scholar, courtier, and wit, without pedantiji, 
modishness, or flippancy, the utmost reach of practical insight is blended with the views of 
sage; the freshness of first thoughts is not lost in the finish of reflection.^ They were 
begun in the midst of hope, amplified in the midst of ambition, and concluded in the thiong 
of bitter memories, rendered keener by the loftiest presages. Any particular examination 
of the style or principles of these dissertations would be superfluous. Their general ten¬ 
dency is as useful as their workmanship is beautiful. The late Dugald Stewart classes 
them "under the head of Ethics,” and gives an excellent account of " the small volume, the 
best known and most popular of his works. It is also one of those where the superiority of 
his genius appears to the best advantage, the novelty and depth of his reflections often re¬ 
ceiving a strong relief from the triteness of the subject. It may be read from beginning 
to end in a few hours; and yet after the twentieth perusal^ one seldom fails to remark in it 
something overlooked before. This is indeed a characteristic of all Bacon’s writings; and 
is only to be accounted for by the inexhaustible aliment they furnish our own thoughts, and 
the sympathetic activity they impart to our torpid faculties.” Sir James Mackintosh con¬ 
siders, that though the book has been praised with equal fervour by Voltaire, Johnson, and 
Burke, it has never been characterized with such exact justice as in this extract. We pre¬ 
fer Dr. Johnson’s dictum (if his it can be called, after the quoted letter to Prince Henry): 
“ Their excellence and their value consist in their being observations of a strong mind 
operating upon life, and consequently you find there what you seldom find in any other works.” 
" They operate upon life,”—upon moral, physical, and spiritual subjects. They might be 
called the common sense of a great man collated with human affairs ; but it is the common 
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sense of a superlative genius^ generalizing upon multifarious observation^ and so pervaded with 
the savour of high and various experience^ as to come home to every bosom. Each Essay is 
composed of materials excursively gathered up^ and well marshalled; every sentence might 
be called a self-contained one^ and yet all combine to form or illustrate a perfect whole : the 
connexion and the condensation are equally remarkable. It vras his art to keep out of sight 
the intermediate links by which one proposition is really, though not apparently, bound to 
another. The chasm seems cleared by a sort of imperial prerogative, but it was literally 
travelled through by logic. In short, each Essay is composed of fine and weighty thoughts, 
natural but not obvious,” heightened by being independently just, and promoting a com¬ 
mon object without the ceremony of an introduction. Much is left out that must have been 
thought out, or the duodecimo would more than fill a folio. 

One of the first men of his time, the late Sir James Mackintosh, whose admiration of 
Bacon was habitual and unbounded, thus concludes a letter to a young friend on a course of 
study; but lest the advice should be deemed a mere epistolai^y hyperbole, let the reader 
consult two grave notes in his Bmertaiion, wherein he styles our author the master of 
wisdom,” and says his writings are still as delightful and wonderful as they ever were, and 
his authority will have no end:—and as the result of all study, and the consummation of all 
wisdom. Bacon’s Essays, to be read and converted into part of the substance of your mind*” 
The fragment of the Colours of Good and Evils which has f Jten been separately published, 
deserves an attentive study and perusal, not merely on account of its intrinsic merit and 
subsequent position in the De Augmentis Scieniiarwris under the head of Rhetoric, but 
as having been one of the writings first printed with the Essays, which it resembles in the 
result, if not in the mode. The present title does not seem so appropriate as that of Places 
of Persuasion and Dissuasion, which was adopted in the first edition. Bacon says he was 
moved to dedicate this writing to Lord Mountjoye after the ancient manner, choosing 
both a friend, and one to whom he conceived the argument was agreeable.” The dedication, 
indeed, may be referred to as the best exposition of his design. The performance is original; 
there was nothing like it before 5 and the loss has not yet been supplied of his more exten¬ 
sive collection of these colours, popularities and circumstances, which are of such force as 
they sway the ordinary judgment both of a weak man and of a wise man, not fully attending 
or pondering the matter.” There can be no doubt either of the utility or difficulty of this 
undertaking. Nothing can be of greater use and defence to the mind than the discovery and 
reprehension of these colours, (or, as he elsewhere calls them, ^ popular marks, or colours, of 
apparent good and evil,’) showing in what cases they hold, and in what they deceive; which 
as it cannot be done but out of a very universal knowledge of the nature of things, so being 
performed, it so cleareth a man’s judgment and election, as it is the less apt to slide into 
any error.” The task is required at the hands of those who are patient to stay the digest¬ 
ing and soluting unto themselves of that which is sharp and subtle,” 

The Collection of Apophthegms is only remarkable as having been made Out of his 
.memory, without turning to any book, in one morning*” The admirers of Lord Chester¬ 
field will not approve of his not omitting any because they are vulgar, for many vulgar 
ones are excellent good; ” still his censure of the collections of Stobmus and others, that they 
draw much of the dregs,” is by no means inapplicable to his own. In fact they are 
unworthy of Bacon. Lord Byron has a curious memorandum in his Diary of 1821,” 
On the 5th January, among other things, we have the following vigil ; Mem.—Ordered 
Fletcher (at four o’clock this afternoon) to copy out seven or eight apophthegms of Bacon, in 
which I have detected such blunders as a school-boy might detect, rather than commit* Such 
are the sages ! What must they be, when such as I can stumble on their mistakes or misstate¬ 
ments ? I will go to bed, for I find that I grow cynical.” 

Next morning we have this slap-dash continued Mist^thaw-^slop—rain* No stirring 
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out on horseback. Read Spence’s Anecdotes. Pope is a fine fellow—always thought him 
so. Corrected blunders in nine apophthegms of Bacon—all historical; and read Mitford’s 

Greece/’ 

Byron did not know that the Apojphthegms were but a morning’s work/’ when illness 
had rendered him incapable of serious study ; and that it is by no means certain we have 
the genuine dictation in this collection. 

The POLITICAL and legal works require no prefatory detail of a biographical or historical 
character. Our author was^ unfortunately, born and bred a courtier; and he thought, 
wrote, and acted as became an adherent of the court party, by birth, parentage, and educa¬ 
tion. The lawyer was, therefore, grafted upon the courtier ; and the politician was neither 
more nor less than the compound of both. The law, common and statute, combined with 
prerogative, made up the cardinal principle of political action, and formed the ultimate and 
immediate standard of public virtue ; it was the courtier’s test; and though one more 
enlarged and philosophical would have been more worthy of him, we should recollect that 
if few subscribe to it now, still fewer knew of it then. The court, the law, the country were 
successively regarded, but the first was paramount ; the second was supposed, as the forms 
of the constitution were always rigidly observed, to include the third, as it certainly did the 
first. Much that is grating to modern liberality in Bacon’s publications, speeches, and 
conduct, may thus be more easily accounted for than justified. The capital error of his age 
was the mixing up of religion with state affairs, to the huge disadvantage of the common¬ 
weal. Ecclesiastical power had lately been transferred into political hands, but the spell of 
its sorcery was broken in the transfer, and the vain attempt to restore its potency cost 
the country two revolutions. It is to be borne in mind, that the most zealous approvers of 
this mischievous policy, whenever and however persisted in, are the very men whose hos¬ 
tility to civil liberty is only surpassed by their rancorous hatred of Christianity itself. 

The political writings are all of a practical nature ; and when the high and multifarious cha¬ 
racter of his engagements is considered, this circumstance entitles him to be regarded as 
the busiest as well as the greatest man of his time. They are more numerous than bulky, 
and their value is more proportioned to their variety than their extent. 

The first of these Tracts, On the State of Unrope^ was written at a very early period, 

_ and is probably nothing more than a careful draught for diplomatic rather than general use. 

It is crabbed and compressed in manner, and devoid alike of sentiment or metaphor; l)ut it 
presents an accurate chart of the state of the continent, and a similar sketch of its existing 
state would not be an uninteresting or useless work. There is one European potentate to 
whose successor Bacon’s stern description would still apply, he governeth altogether as a 
tyrant;” and this must of course refer to the Muscovite emperor of Russia.” 

The Discourse in the Praise of his Sovereif/n^ exceeds in eloquence and flattery the piece 
which will be found near the end of the second volume. In Felicem Memoriam Elizahethm 
The one was evidently penned during the life of the Virgin Queen, and the other was written 
soon after her death. The former is the discourse of a courtier, the latter of a politician, 
but though quite distinct in execution, they were both intended to counteract, the one at 
home, and the other abroad, the bull of the Vatican, and the calumnies of more private 
papists. From a letter to Sir George Carew it appears that he sent the Latin Tract to the 
President De Thou. It is to be remarked, however, that neither of these pamphlets were 
made public during his life. James hated the memory of his illustrious predecessor; hut 
that the author should not merely not print either piece, but should even omit in the De 
Augmentis the beautiful passages of praise which appear in The Advancement of Learn- 
can only be accounted for by degrading him. The philosopher forfeited his freedom 
when he aspired to become a courtier; and as he had sold himself to the court, and had already 
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incurred the loss of popular esteem, without obtaining a tittle of preferment, something must 
he allowed to disappointment as well as servility. 

Detesting Elizabeth’s ecclesiastical government as much as we admire her political admi¬ 
nistration, it will not be denied that the character was worthy of his pen; and no one has 
drawn it with more grace and vigour than the neglected “ Counsel Extraordinary.’’ The 
flowers of his rhetoric, if we may be allowed to euphuize, are full of the honey of his phi¬ 
losophy; they are as fragrant as they are brilliant; the bright array of compliments comprises 
the substance of her proud reign. How eloquent is the following matter-of-fact paragraph! 

“ She hath reigned in a most populous and wealthy peace, her people greatly multiplied, 
wealthily appointed, and singularly devoted. She wanted not the example of ^ the power of 
her arms in the memorable voyages and invasions prosperously made and achieved by sun¬ 
dry her noble progenitors. She had not wanted pretences, as well of claim and right, as of 
quarrel and revenge. She hath reigned during the minority of some of her neighbour 
princes, and during the factions and divisions of their people upon deep and irreconcilable 
quarrels, and during the embracing greatness of some one that hath made himself so weak 
through too much burthen, as others are through decay of strength; and yet sec her sitting 
as it were within the compass of her sands. Scotland, that doth as it were eclipse her island; 
the United Provinces of the Low Countries, which for wealth, commodity of traffic, affec¬ 
tion to our nation, were most meet to be annexed to this crown; she left the possession of 
the one, and refused the sovereignty of the other: so that notwithstanding the greatness of 
her means, the justness of her pretences, and the rareness of her opportunity, she hath (!on- 
tinued her first mind, she hath made the possessions which she received the limits of her 
dominions, and the world the limits of her name, by a peace that hath staitujd all victories.” 

Sir Walter Scott may have had this passage before him, when he drew the stately lady, 
in his Kenilworth. 

“ For the royal wisdom and policy of government, he that shall note and olrsciwe the pru¬ 
dent temper she useth in admitting access; of the one side maintaining the majesty of her 
degree, and on the other side not prejudicing herself by looking to her estate through too 
few windows : her exquisite judgment in choosing and finding good servants, a point beyond 
the former: her profound discretion in assigning and appropriating every of them to their 
aptest employment: her penetrating sight in discovering every man’s ends and drift.s ; her 
wonderful art in keeping servants in satisfaction, and yet in appetite : her inventing wit in 
contriving plots and overturns : her exact caution in censuring the pi’opositions of others for 
her service: her foreseeing events : her usage of occasions:—^he that shall consider of these, 
and other things that may not well be touched, as he shall never cease to wonder at, such a 
queen, so he shall wonder the less, that in so dangerous times, when wits arc so cunning, 
humours extravagant, passions so violent, the corruptions so great, the dissimulation so^ deep, 
factions so many; she hath notwithstanding done such great things, and reigned in felicity.” 

The last sentence is truly the crowning exaggeration. 

“ Time is her best commender, which never brought forth such a prince, whose imperial 
virtues contend with the excellence of her person; both virtues contend with her fortune ; 
and both virtue and fortune contend with her fame.” 

In 1592, Bacon vindicated the queen and government in his first political pamphlet, 
entitled “ Certain Observations upon a Lil)el.” It was probably undertaken to please some of 
the ministers who had been personally abused by his Jesuitical antagonist. The examina¬ 
tion of the libel, upon the eight points “ which he had observed in reading it,” is very com¬ 
plete. It is a tract on the civil and ecclesiastical state of the kingdom, and it will be found 
to contain much interesting matter, especially under the second and third divisions of the 
subject. Men will judge very differently of Bacon’s merits in the controversy. The re¬ 
spective cases of the catholic and puritan, dissenters are involved in it, and it would have been 
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marvellous had the government scribe pleased either of these formidable factions. As a 
church-of-England man^ he was in the predicament of having to make good his position 
against the Romanists^ on grounds which were not calculated to afford him much assistance 
in contending with the protestant dissidents. The catholics^ as the ousted party, sought to 
recover possession—to reconquer their spiritual domination—^by open rebellion, by foreign 
invasion, and by the thunders of the Vatican ; and therefore they were opposed to the queen’s 
civil and ecclesiastical government. The puritans detested the popery of established pro- 
testantism, and were opposed only to her ecclesiastical regiment. But both fared alike, and 
both were treated as rebels. Severe penal laws were enacted to restrain both parties;—their 
effect upon the papists was afterwards exhibited in the massacre of the protestants in Ire¬ 
land, and the great rebellion may be considered as their natural effect on the English 
puritans. From that time to the present, these consequences have been in active operation; 
and as subjects have grown wiser, monarchs have grown milder. When governments infer 
political conduct from religious doctrine, civil treason from speculative opinion, overt sedi¬ 
tion from simple non-uniformity; and proceed on this monstrous conclusion to take measures 
for punishing the holders of the doctrine as if it had been reduced to practice, the opinion as if 
it had brought forth treason, the non-uniformity as if the cold negative had precipitated itself 
into rampant sedition, legislation is turned into rank persecution, and such legislators pro- 
; vide for endless discord under pretence of preserving the peace. Bacon lived to urge more 
reasonable courses than those which he here attempts to justify. But he never understood 
the principles of religious liberty; he was trammelled by notions of ofiicial experience ^ 
and the only party which could have furnished him with the most perfect clue of guidance 
through the thick-coming perplexities, was despised by him, and persecuted. Neither the 
papists, the church-of-Englandists, nor the puritans, whatever might be their immediate or 
avowed objects, whether restoration, stability, or further reformation, dreamed of a 
toleration; and the honour of first asserting the rights of conscience, was due to a se^ct 
which had no connexion with any of them. The Independents, whom Bacon refers to as 
the Brownists, a sort of nick-name which did not last long, were the first teachers of 
civil equality ; and it is hardly credible that our author should thus write of a sect as crushed, 
which was destined so soon afterwards to wrong the wronger till he rendered right.” 
After speaking in moderate terms of the puritans, he thus adverts to the third kind of 
Gospellers, called Brownists.” 

And as for those which we call Brownists, being when they were at the most a very 
small number of very silly and base people, here and there in corners dispersed, they are 
now, thanks be to God, by the good (!) remedies that have been used, suppressed and worn out ; 
so as there is scarce any news of them. Neither had they been much known at all, had not 
Brown their leader written a pamphlet, wherein, as it came into his head, he inveighed 
more against logic and rhetoric, than against the state of the church, which writing was 
much read; and had not also one Barrow, being a gentleman of a good house, but one that 
lived in London at ordinaries, and there learned to argue in table-talk, and so was very 
much known in the city and abroad, made a leap from a vain and libertine youth to a pre¬ 
ciseness in the highest degree, the strangeness of which alteration made him very much 
spoken of; the matter might long before have breathed out.” 

This is as simple and foolish a sneer as ever was written. But will it be believed that 
this same Barrow, though the sect was worn out,” was actually condemned to die for his 
preciseness ” the very next year ? He and Greenwood were butchered, aye, and butchered 
privately,for their ^^preciseness,” in 1593! They had maintained that churches should not 
be dependent on the state ,• and they had dared to form them, and conduct religious exer¬ 
cises in them, in a manner different from that prescribed by state-authority ; and they were 
condemned to die 1 A morning aryived,” says Vaughan^ in which, at an early hour^ these 
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delinquents were conveyed from their cells to the place of execution. The rope being 
fastened to the tree^ was placed on their necks, and in this state they were allowed, for a few 
moments, to address the people who were collected around them. These awful moments 
were employed in avowing their unfeigned loyalty to the queen, and submission to the civil 
government of their country. They affirmed, that in what they had published they were far 
from meaning evil towards her Majesty, or the magistracy of the realm ; and if aught had 
escaped them which partook of irreverence as to any man’s person, they confessed their 
sorrow, and implored forgiveness of the injured party. They acknowledged what they had 
written in support of their doctrine, but admonished the people to adopt their opinions only 
as they should ^ find sound proof of the same in holy Scripture; ’ and concluded with 
exhorting them not only to support the civil power, but, if need be, to submit to an unjust 
death, rather than resist it. When they had prayed for the queen, their country, and for all 
their enemies, and were in the act of closing their eyes upon the world, they were told that 
a reprieve had been sent by her Majesty. ^ This message,’ , the prisoners observe, ^ was 
not only thankfully received of us, hut with exceeding rejoicing of all the people, both at 
the place of execution, and in the ways, streets, and houses, as we returned.’ On that day, 
Barrow sent a statement of these occurrences to a distinguished relative, having access to 
Elizabeth, and urged, that as his attachment to the queen’s person and government could be 
no longer doubtful, he might be set at liberty, or at least be removed from the " loathsome 
gayle ’ of Newgate. On the morningy however, of the following day, these deluded victims 
were conveyed secretly to the place of slaughter, and were there put to death 
This is an instance of deliberate, judicial assassinationand while Francis Bacon was 

counsel extraordinary,” murder was one of his ^^good remedies ! ” Between Elizabeth and 
Mary, in religious matters, there is in fact little to choose, it is a mere question of degrees of 
blood-guiltiness. We may extenuate, but can never defend their conduct. They were both 
ecclesiastical tyrants, and the latter the more disinterested of the two. Mary butchered 
for the supremacy of the pope, Elizabeth for her own. The one was a consistent persecutor; 
she laboured in her vocation, she decimated under an indulgence | hut the other was no legi¬ 
timate purveyor to the seven-hilled monster, and her bishops did not belong to Ms kennel 
of ban-dogs;—she was a protestant, her creed was the Bible; she shook her own throne when 
she made it so like his, and when she began to hang, draw, quarter, and burn, her conduct 
is branded with an infamy as black as that which settles on the memory of her sister. 

It remains for this age, enlightened by centuries of hitter experience, to deprive the spirit 
of persecution of the means of mischief. 

The three tracts next to he noticed relate to the unfortunate Earl of Essex, and the 
part which Bacon acted towards him as a friend and as an adverse counsel. 

The first of these pieces was prepared by our author just after the extra-judicial investi¬ 
gation at York House, ip June 1600, under the title of Proceedings of the Marl of Mssew; 
and it is a mere statement of the matters then and there laid to the earl’s charge,” for 
the satisfaction of the queen. It was not imprinted” at the time, and Elizabeth never 
intended that it should be, for it really exhibits the whole inquiry as a mock-heroic farce, 
got up by ^^her Majesty’s servants,” rather to justify the doting queen’s dilatori- 
ness, than to punish her refractory minion. After Whyte’s, and Camden’s, and Morrison’s 
grave account of the trial, it lets us into the court secret, and shows how the folly of Eliza¬ 
beth set in solemn motion the truckling privy council, enlarged and assisted,” as it was, by 
a corps of legal janizaries. Essex had disobeyed his orders, and a similar disobedience in 
modern times would have cost him his head; hut it is evident from the prefatory matter of 
this tract, that the heroical septuagenarian never intended to punish him. It is perfectly 
astonishing that the sagacious relator of the earl’s « proceedings” did not see their ridicidous 
incongruity with her Majesty’s conduct. The ludicrous effect is considerably heightened by the 
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pompous assertion at the onsets, of her Majesty being imperial and immediate under God^ 
and not holden to render account of her actions to any.” 

Bacon played a part in this serio-comical affair^ but it was a very inconsiderable one. There 
were four counsel engaged ^^for charging the earl/’ the Attorney-general^ Sergeant Yelver- 
ton^ the Solicitor-generalj and Mr. Bacon^ all her Highness’s learned counsel/’ and each had 
nis character assigned. What were the instructionsdn our author’s brief? Her Majesty’s 
pleasure was that we should all have parts in the business; and the lords falling into a dis¬ 
tribution of our parts^ it was allotted to me^ that I should set forth some undutiful carriage 
of my Lord^ in giving occasion and countenance to a seditious pamphlet^ as it was termed_, 
which was dedicated unto him.” Our worthy counsel demurs to that allotment on the very 
important ground, that it was an old matter, and had nothing to do with the charge; but he 
was told that that part was fittest for him, which did Essex the least hurt; and, whatever 
others did, he served both Crown and culprit well. 

Notwithstanding a good deal of declamation on this subject, we think the conduct of 
Bacon was defensible. He had given Essex the soundest advice, and so long as the 
young man followed it, he was prosperous. His patron, or rather his generous client, 
had now got into disgrace by neglecting it, but he was in no danger, and before and at the 
very time when the frivolous part was assigned him against his friend, he was using his 
influence with the queen to procure a less ostentatious reconciliation. In fact he was pro¬ 
fessionally concerned for both parties, in the forthcoming masque of All for Love.” It is 
well known that by the express direction of Elizabeth, there was no register or clerk to take 
the sentence against the earl, and no record or memorial made of the proceeding. 

When the earl was at his liberty, Bacon made it his task and scope to take and give 
occasions for his redintegration in his fortunes,” and no sooner was he at his liberty,” than 
he embarked in fatal courses. Bacon did not forsake him, when to all appearance he had 
forsaken himself. Having received from his Lordship a courteous and loving acceptation 
of my good will and endeavours, I did apply it in all my accesses to the queen, which were 
very many at that time ; and purposely sought and wrought upon other variable pretences, 
but only and chiefly for that purpose. And on the other side, I did not forbear to give my 
Lord from time to time faithful advertisement what I found and what I wished/’ The fact 
is that he exerted himself to the uttermost on behalf of his old friend. And I drew for 
him, by his appointment, some letters to her Majesty; which though I knew well his Lord¬ 
ship’s gift and style was far better than mine own, yet because he required it, alleging that 
by his long restraint he was grown almost a stranger to the queen’s present conceits, I was 
ready to perform it: and sure I am, that for the space of six weeks or two months, it pros¬ 
pered so well, as I expected continually his restoring to his attendance. And I was never 
better welcome to the queen, nor more made of, than when I spake fullest and boldest for 
him.” The reader will find the letters referred to, as two letters framed, the one as from 
Mr. Antony Bacon to the Earl of Essex; the other as the earl’s answer thereunto,” 
being the substance of a letter he wished his Lordship should write to her Majesty. 
Afterwards the earl plunged into treasonable projects and practices, and Bacon determined 
to meddle no more in the matter. But he was made to meddle ” as a counsel for the 
crown; and on the trial, which was a more serious affair than the last, Essex actually flung 
in Bacon’s face the letters we have alluded to,-—the letters drawn by Bacon, with his privity 
and hy his appointment. Bacon never sought the service, either of evidence or examination; 
it was imposed upon him with the rest of his fellows; ” and though he was but once with 
the queen, between the sentence and its execution, he took hardiness to extenuate not the 
fact,” says he, for that I durst not, hut the danger, telling her that if some base or cruel- 
minded persons had entered into such an action, it might have caused much blood and com¬ 
bustion; but it appeared well, they were such as knew not how to play the malefactors/’ 
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Bacon offended all parties in this business ; the Cecils were not pacified, the friends of Essex 
were exasperated, the queen could not appreciate his involuntary obedience, and popular 
odium was his lot for years. He foresaw all this, and counted the cost; he did his duty l)y 
his friend, his queen, and his country, though no one thanked him for it. But while we 
deem Bacon justifiable, as counsel in both trials, up to this time, and cannot but ex¬ 
press our surprise that they who, in order to implicate him, resolve the whole duty of man 
into gratitude, should have completely forgotten the boundless obligations which Essex was 
under to his sovereign, compared with which his derivative present of Twickenham estate 
to Bacon was a trumpery gratuity ; we confess that he should not have identified himself with 
A Declaration of the Practice,^ and Treasons aitempied and committed hy Robert late Earl of 
Essex. Bacon should have left the penning of that book to Cecil, or Raleigh. Her Majesty 
had no control of his pen, whatever claim she might have to his tongue. He was perfectly at 
liberty here, and the fact of his lending himself to the job of posthumous condemnation ex¬ 
cites some suspicion of the performance itself. We have a right to insist upon no garbling. 
The diligence of Mr. Jardine, in his work on Criminal Trials, has discovered that Bac:on 
has been guilty of several important sins of omission; that on comparing the depositions in 
the State Paper Office, which were proved on the trial of Essex, with those as.scrtcMt by 
Bacon to be taken out of the originals,” those passages which show that tlie treaBons of 
Essex were vague proposals, destitute of Qnaliceprepense^ are carefully left out, Wlien our 
author ^^gave only words and form of style” to this piece, fas he rtnnarks in his yl/Ww///, 
from which we have often quoted, and to which we beg to refer our readers, ibr a very 
and ingenuous statement of the whole business,) he gave every thing; lie takes tlie court 
tract upon himself, and having afterwards acknowledged it, his r(q)utation cannot ho. assoiled, 
of it. Party morality, however, is notoxiously lax; and literary hirelings now arts liot one 
jot less venal or less scrupulous than they were then. We believe that this was the first 
time that Bacon lent ” his pen. 

We now come to Bacon’s Speech on the Motion of a Suhid/ij, on the 7th of March, 1.71)2, 
which was rather too free for her Majesty, and for which he apologized to llu! lord Irea.surer 
and lord keeper, in two letters which are preserved. An extract from l>ew(‘.’s Jimrnitl of 
the House of Commons, places our author in the position of the country j)arty. 'J'his isolai<-d 
speech was never forgiven. Thenceforth he determined to identify hiin.^ilf with tin- court, 
though his policy lay with the independent interest, with whi(ih he would have laam all- 
powerful, and hy which he was afterwards brought so low. 

James was now on the throne, and our assiduous author had in reatliiiess for Iiiiii A I'm- 


clamaiion, droAon for his Majesty's first cominy in. It was never used, and ev<“ry t)iHt of its 
many predictions or promises was falsified. The other Jhafl of a I'rodamatiou Umvhintj his 
Majesty s Stile, is of a nobler cast, it is a most eloquent document, but it was never 
used. Bacon now grew rapidly into fortune and distinction. 

The discourses on the Union of the kingdoms of England and Scot,land are of permanent 
value, and the principles which he unfold.s and illustrates, will he found hy no im^-ui.s de.sli- 
tate of a powerful hearing on a moot question of modern times, whit^li already agilales 
'ngland and Ireland, and will soon he discussed upon a larger scalt^ in Anatrica. 'I’lie 
tracts and speeches on this business abound in eloqueiKu; and wi.sdom of the highest and 

most sterling quality. He opens the first discour.se in a manner which must have sonniwliaf 
puzzled his pedantic master. 

“I do not find it strange, excellent king, that when Heraclitus, he that was .suniniued 
the obscure, .set forth a certain hook which i.s not now extant, many men took it for a di.s- 
cmirse of nature, and many others took it for a treati.s(^ of poli,-y. I.’or flmre i.s a great 
afiimty and consent between the rule.s of nature and the true rulc.s (,f policy ; (he one hein- 
nothing else but an order in the government of the world; and the, I.the, an order in th'.: 
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i- € A And therefore the education and erudition of the kings of Persia 

goverameat of an f f' then of great reverence, but now degenerate 

tXrirthelll part For the Persian magic, which was the secret literature of their 
and taken in the • contemplations and observations of nature unto a sense 

l-CrLur., ..d the WWa.d pa..,., of ,,he„ os 
politic, tak ^ describe a copy and imitation for government, 

m o. M, a»d Mio.s upon the pupil of Buchuuuu 

Hu attompf torsive in * t”. jL A'.i.p*«. ho ueo.no h„0 

In the chemiry, « for his M.jes.y’s bettor sor- 

tT^°Ho L.e.or to the first truct t “ In this nrgumont I presnmod at your Majesty’s 

Vice, lleaituae :„deed scholastically and speculatively, and not actively or 

first entrance to write a few . J^^her your Majesty was in that your 

politicly, as I held it fit for trusted.”" And thus^roceeds with the 

™toM--CnoTthatbothyour Majesty hathopenedyourdesir^^ 

achnhation ‘even of those who give it not so full an approbation, and that myself was by the 
Commons graced with the first vote of all the Commons selected for that cause; not in any 

os.in..tio.of»,ahility,for..«.cin-~^^^^^^^^^ 

Joonsenl fo fh. " 

trn»”k endear aat thatwHch I shall sot down be mmm ,m«, 

verha- for length and ornament of speech are to be used for persuasion of multitudes and 
not for information of kings; especially such a king as is the only instance that ^ 
to make a man of Plato’s opinion,' that all knowledge is but remembrance, and tha the 
mind of man knoweth all things, and demandcth only to have her own notions 
awaked.’ This famous flattery finds its way into the Adoancemeut oj Uarmng He thei c- 
fore speaks to his Majesty as a remembrancer rather than as a counsellor, and lays 
before him the articles and points of this union, that he may the more readily call 
which of them is to be embraced, and which to be rejected : which proceeded with pre¬ 
sently, and which postponed; which required authority of parliament, and which should be 
effected by prerogative; and lastly, which would be difficult and which easy of accom- 

^ In addition to these able pamphlets, we have two great speeches on The General Nalural- 

izdtion of the Scottish Ndtion, and £hc Union of Laws. 

In 1606 he presented to the king, as a new year’s gift, CeHain 
the Plantation in Ireland, a politic proposal most heantifully stated* It is the bssay 
on Plantations applied to a particular case. It seemeth,” says the mighty speculator, 
“^^God hath reserved to your Majesty’s times two works, which amongst the works of kings 
have the supreme pre-eminence; the union, and the plantation of kingdoms. Aftei ad- 
vPTting to the two heroical works, which the king was invited to undertake, the union of 
the island of Britain, and the plantation of great and noble parts of the island of Ireland, 
he adverts to the excellency of the latter, and the means of effecting it. Its excellency is 
fourfold—^honour, policy, safety, and utility. Of the first of the four he had spoken already, 
“ were it not that the harp of Ireland puts him in mind of that glorious emblem or allegory, 
wherein the wisdom of antiquity did figure and Shadow out works ot this nature. But, 
referring our reader to the grand Orphean illustration, we only quote part of the last sen¬ 
tence ; that the work would be most memorable, if your Majesty join the harp of David, 
in casting out the evil spirit of superstition, with the harp of Orpheus, in casting out deso- 
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lation and barbarism/’ The means to effect the work consist in the cncouragemeiit of tin-. 
dertakerSj and the order and policy of the project itself^ both of which are discussed in a 
manner which would not disgrace a modern economist. The centralization system^ which 
is the key to modern efforts of colonization, seems to have been clearly understood by him. 
It may he mentioned, that the Cojiside^^ations tmicMng the Queenh Service in Ireland^ in 
which he addresses himself to four points—the extinction of the war, the recovery of the 
hearts of the people, the prevention of new troubles, and plantations and buildings—miglit 
have been incorporated with The New Feeds Gift, instead of being placed among the letters 
written in Elizabeth’s time. 

Some pregnant hints upon poor laws and education, will be found in his advice to the king 
touching the disposal of Mr. Sutton’s estate. The property was great enough to h^acl 
into the discussion of three points, an hospitM, a school, and a preaclier. His views upon 
the first subject are in accordance with a recent measure of the legislature. I. com- 
mend most houses of relief and correction, which are inixt hospitals ; where the- impoftuit 
person is relieved, and the sturdy beggar buckled to work; and the unable^ porsem also not 
maintained to be idle, which is ever joined with drunkenness and impurity, Imi is sorted 
with such work as he can manage and perform : and where the uses are not distinguishfal 
as in other hospitals; whereof some are for aged and impotent, and siime for (‘bildrcui, and 
some for correction of vagabonds ; but are general and promiscuous : so tliat. tiioy may take 
off poor of every sort from the country, as the country breeds them : and thus tin: poor them¬ 
selves shall find the provision, and other people the sweetness of the abateimmi of the tax/’ 
He would have no distracted government of these places, but every thing would he regiilate<l 
by a settled ordinance, subject to a regular visitation/’ 

The fragment 0/ the True Greatness of the Kingdom of Great IJriiain^ is a very (*leiir itiid 
deep dissertation. I mean not to blazon and amplify, but only to o!)S(UWc* ami express nail - 
ter ; ” and he is as good as his word, by confuting the errors, or ratheu’ correcting flu i vxvoshon^ 
of certain immoderate opinions, which ascribe too much to some points of gnjatncss, which 
are not so essential, and by reducing those points to a true value and estimation : then liy 
propounding and confirming those other points of greatness which are mor*! solid an<l prin¬ 
cipal, though in popular discourse less observed: and incidentally l)y making a brief iip[(li- 
cation, in both these parts, of these general principles to the state and conditiou of (Ireat 
Britain. The negative and affirmative distribution of this extensive subjia-t is ino.st logical, 
hut the onp article which is finished is that on largeness of territoi-y. 'I'he discussion of the 
second article, “ that there is too much ascribed to treasure or riches,” m fiir as it go(-.s, i.*. 
the most striking and valuable part of the tract. 


Bacon’s Advice to Villiers when he became prime minister, is the manm.l of those courtiers 
who have the ambition to become statesmen. He advises the favourite “ for his curriuge in 
so eminent a place; next in particular by what means to give despatches to suitors of ai! 
soits, for the king’s best service, the suitors’ satisfaction, and his own ease.” 1 Ic giv<>s five 
and sound general advice, and theii divides public business into eight sorts 1 Mutter^ 
that concern religion, and the churdi and churchmen. 2. Mutters concerning iustice, and 
the laws, and the professors thereof. 3. Councillors, and (he council table, anil the great 
officers and offices of the kingdom. 4. Foreign negexnations and embassies. 1‘eaee 
and war, both foreign and civil, and in that the navy and forts, and what belongs to tbein 

6. T.,d. home ..a 7. Colonies, Tl," ... „„ 

c„™l.ty. Who eoever,. Becon, - will not fall „„,„,„Uv ... .. |„ , 

Andol heeesorfa, I w,t,.nl,on,,ouwill lin.l e,„,„l, I,,,,,,, 

he.a m a,scus8ed with ^ual llevity,piudene,., und InniBl.l. 11„ w„» „„ 

sellot, and though the days of minmu arc over, there i» much infariielio,, for the eoun.l.M 

c 2 
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politicians in this tract. The omission of the first article from the table of a statesman’s 
business would very much-simplify it, but that which was a stumbling stone to James, and 
a stumbling block to his son, is still the perpetually uppermost hinderance to all good and 
quiet government. So completely was this article a part of Bacon’s political creed, that, 
when he had retired from public life, he sent “ to the Right Reverend Father in God, 
Lancelot Andrews, Lord Bishop of Winchester, and Councillor of Estate tohis Majesty,’A4^^ 
Advertisement touching an Holy War; which he describes as “ an argument, raixt of 
religious and civil considerations ; and likewise mixt between contemplation and action. 
The modern reader will- be surprised to learn that it is a dialogue on the lawfulness of a 
war for the propagating of religion! The king certainly had his hands full in trying to ex¬ 
tirpate heresies, reconcile schisms, and reform manners, but our author was inclined to ima¬ 
gine that a crusade might be undertaken at the same time. 

Milton was of a very different opinion. “ Who is there that measures wisdom by simpli¬ 
city, strength by suffering, dignity by lowliness ? Who is there that counts it first to be last^ 
something to be nothing, and reckons himself of great command in that he is a servant I et 
God, when he meant to subdue the world and hell at once, part of that to salvation, and 
this wholly to perdition, made choice of no other weapons or auxiliaries than these whether 
to save or to destroy. It had been a small mastery for him to have drawn his legions into 
array, and flanked them with his thunder; therefore he sent foolishness to confute wisdom, 
weakness to bind strength, despisedness to vanquish pride.” 

At the same time that our author was engaged with this Utopian project, he inscribed to 
Prince Charles Smne Considerations touching a War with Spain, which is a most inter¬ 
esting document. He justifies the quarrel, balances Uie forces, and propounds a variety of 
designs for choice, in this commended expedition against an old and cruel enemy. 

From the reports of his parliamentary speeches, we can form no adequate conception of 
his oratorical powers. He was, however, the most accomplished statesman and the most 
brilliant speaker of his age. A quotation from Jonson, who appears to have heard him 
frequently, will tempt the reader to examine them for himself ; and a finer description than 
“ Rare Ben’s ” of the perfection of this art will not be found in any author. 

« There happened in my time,” says the learned poet, “ one noble speaker, the Lord Vcru- 
1am, who was full of gravity in his speaking. His language, where he could pass by a, jest, 
was nobly censorious. No man ever spake more neatly, more prestly, more weightily, or 
suffered less emptiness, less idleness in what he uttered. No member of his speech, but 
consisted of its own graces. His hearers could not cough or look aside without loss. .He 
commanded where he spoke, and had his judges angry and pleased at his devotion. No man 
had their affections more in his power; the fear of every man that heard him was, lest he 


should make an end.” . i i 

We are now to contemplate Bacon in the civil character which he sustained, as a lawyer. 
He was compelled to engage in the profession in consequence of the necessitous circum¬ 
stances in which his father’s sudden death left him; and notwithstanding other and more 
congenial pursuits, he became a thoroughly learned practitioner, rose slowly through all its 
gradations of dignity, and ultimately attained its highest honour. Ihere can be no better 
proof of his acquirements than the jealousy of Sir I-klward Coke, which even a(, the com¬ 
mencement of his career, was perfectly uncontrollable. This irrefragable doctor was very 
hard to be convinced of the solidity and depth of Bacon’s acquaintance with law. His own 
erudition was confined to, and only limited by, the vast circle of common-law j urisprudence -- 
he was accomplished beyond all his contemporaries within this wide range, which he guaidet 
like a dragon,—and as he know what it had cost him to become what he was, he had lost all 
taste for every thing else, depreciated what ho had been compelled to sawifice, and despised 
attainments in those departments of learning from which nature, education, and fortune had 
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excluded him. Without compeer as a pleader/’ reporter/’ or compiler/’ he had as 
little to fear from our author iu his own province, as he had to hope for out of it; and there 
is no doubt that professional collisions must soon have taught him that philosophy aiul law 
were by no means incompatible—that the aspirant he pretended to despise was not to be put 
down by him, or cousin” Cecil either,—and that his competitor would soon he pronounced 
by the bar, the senate, the court, and the world, to be the greater man of the two. Bacon was 
not a mere lawyer, hut he was a first-rate one. The genius of the man was not more remarkable 
than his industry; and what is there in our laws, so subtle, extensive, or perplexed, that his 
vigorous and plastic intellect could not easily unravel, grasp, and master ? all that was 
required was the will, and that was not wanting. His other writings show that he possessed 
common sense, sound roundabout common sense,” in the highest degree, and those now to 
he examined form no exception to the remark. 

We shall briefly notice his few professional works, and then advert to his much more 
valuable suggestions for the improvement of the law. As an expositor ot feudal usages 
and fleeting decisions, he did little for his own age, and less for posterity; but as 
a philosophical jurist his views were remarkably sound, and his recommendations deserve 
the most serious attention. 

The practical law writings have been those that have least contributed to his fame, though 
discovering the same grasp of thought, aptitude of expression, and prolusion of illustration, 
which are displayed in his more renowned productions. Had he live<l at a later period, his 
labours in this branch of study would have insured him a high staudiug among those who 
have not merely illustrated but impi’oved ibe legal science. Jhit any ait<*mpt to reduct* it 
to elementary propositions, when every thing was in a transilionary state, (‘ould only 
he imperfectly successful, and if successful, of l)ut temporary utility. !I(‘. was tln'reltmi^ 
more happy in showing what was required lor the elucidation and arrangemeul ol 
the subject, than in applying rules to the insulated and freqmmtiy discordant ceases 
from which maxims were to he deduced. Thei*e was not the same practical sense in 
weighing the value of authorities, and in selecting the leading cases, which was evinced 
by the author of the In si it ides* ^ though there might be more sagacity in perceiving the 
principles upon which laws should he framed, and according to which tlujy should !>«*. 
amended. As a lawyer therefore he was less accurate than (,'ok<u In scndcing to sim¬ 
plify the science of the law, he necessarily omitted many points which <?ould not well 
be made to fall within any of his general rules, and thougli he clearly saw and reasoiKtcl well 
on the necessity of attending to all particulars, he does not always guid<^ Inmscdl !)y the rules 
he promulgated. His labours therefore, both here and elsewhcuag were more, valuable, in 
suggesting hints for the formation of a systematic and harmonious vodv^ rather than 
furnishing an exposition of the law, as it really existed. His two principal tracts fire 
of a character to benefit the legislator more than the lawyer; and are more useful to 
him who has to frame a new system or remove the anomalies of the old, than to him who 
seeks to acquire a correct knowledge of existing law, with, all its impcricctionH and 
inconsistencies. 

To a mind like Bacon’s the legal scdencc was perhaps tlie v<n’y last, in whic^h w<? v.oxild 
pect that he would attain.any high degree of excellence. Eminently skilled in geiierfib 
ization, in tracing out the rules of study and philosophy, and in dt^velopiiig the prln* 
ciples by which the general result involved in a multitude of particular facts might be ilis- 
covered, he was almost sure to err in applying himself to a pursuit, where the ultiniiiti!- facts 
from which he had to reason were a niimlier of cases poss<\ssing appartmtly <‘(|ua! wtughl, 
hut often seemingly and often really discordant; and in which it is nc}<^(^ssary that tin; 
reason should submit itself blindly to the authority of dicta resting upon mmm firliitriiry 
principle, or applicable to circumstances which no longer existed, l)ut whi(*b were Still 
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retaiaed. This circumstance creates a difficulty which almost all original thinkers have ex¬ 
perienced^ and which is seldom overcome but by the sacrifice of all originality and free¬ 
dom of thought, and by an almost total devotion of every faculty of the mind to this one 
pursuit. This sacrifice Bacon would not make; and though from this cause his authority 
as a practical lawyer is less, the general claims that he has upon mankind as a teacher 
and guide are greatly enhanced. 

But whatever might be his disqualifications in reference to this pursuit, he did not, fail 
either from an inadequate conception of the compass of the work he had undertaken, or from 
any lack of earnestness in his devotion to the task. The motives by which he was influ¬ 
enced m commencing his treatise on The Elements of the Common Law of England, are set 
forth with equal dignity and force, in the preface to the treatise. I hold every man a 
debtor to his profession ; from the which as men of course do seek to receive countenance 
and profit, so ought they of duty to endeavour themselves, by way of amends, to be a help 
and ornament thereunto. This is performed in some degree by the honest and liberal prac¬ 
tice of a profession, when men shall carry a respect not to descend into any course that is 
corrupt and unworthy thereof, and preserve themselves from the abuses wherewith the same 
profession is noted to be infected; but much more is this performed, if a man be able to visit 
and strengthen the roots and foundation of the science itself; thereby not only gracing it in 
reputation and dignity, but also amplifying it in profession and substance. Having there¬ 
fore from the beginning come to the study of the laws of this realm, with a mind and desire 
no less, if I could attain unto it, that the same laws should be the better by my industry, 
than that myself should be the better by the knowledge of them ; I do not find that by 
mine own travel, without the help of authority, I can in any kind confer so profitable an 
addition unto that science, as by collecting the rules and grounds dispersed throughout the 
body of the same laws; for hereby no small light will be given in new cases, and such wherein 
there is no direct authority to sound into the true conceit of law, by the depth of reason, in 
cases wherein the authorities do square and vary, to confirm the law, and to make it received 
one way; and in cases wherein the law is cleared by authority, yet nevertheless to see more 
profoundly into the reason of such judgments and ruled cases, and thereby to make more 
use of them for the decision of other cases more doubtful: so that the uncertainty of law, 
which is the most principal and just challenge that is made to the laws of our nation at this 
time, will, by this new strength laid to the foundation, somewhat the more settle and be cor¬ 
rected.” x4nd the account that he furnishes of the manner in which he endeavoured to execute 
this task, and the principle upon which he regulated himself in his division of the subject, iur- 
nish much valuable materials for the future jurist. The whole of the preface is full of 
valuable matter, illustrating the character of his mind, and the comprehensive and accurate 
viev^ that he took of this, as of every other field of learning which he endeavoured to ex¬ 
plore, and the just conception he had formed of the method wherein it should be treated in 
order to its most useful development. He explains his plan in the treatment of the subject 
in reference to the nature of the rules that he should select for illustration, the language in 
which they should be delivered, the authorities hy which they should be supported, ami the 
mode of their illustration ; and in each of these respects he furnishes an admirable lesson for 
those who second him in his work. He states under the first head, that whereas these 
rules are some of them ordinary and vulgar, that now serve but lor grounds and plain songs 
to the more shallow and impertinent sort of arguments ; others of them are gathered and 
extracted out of the harmony and congruity of cases, and are such as the wisest and deepest 
sort of lawyers have in judgment and in use, though they be not able many times to express 
and set them down. For the former sort, which a man that should rather write to raise a 
high opinion of himself than to instruct others would have omitted, as trite and within 
every man’s compass; yet, nevertheless, I have not affected to neglect them, but having 
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chosen out of them such as I thought good;, I have reduced them to a true application^ 
limiting and defining their bounds.” He then explains that in those cases in which tlie 
civil law and the common law of England agreed, he should employ the language of the 
civilians, as being ordinarily the aptest, and that which was generally used; an<l that in 
those cases wherein there was a discrepancy, when either of the two courses being open to 
the legislator a different course had been pursued, or when the varying circumstances of the 
countries to which the laws were applicable, required a corresponding diversity in the nature 
of the law, he would point out and illustrate the nature and the cause of the incongruity. 
x4nd again, with regard to the method, he had rather preferred placing the rules in an ap¬ 
parently unconnected, than to framing them into a systematic, form; and, though the latter 
might have the apparent advantage of giving an aspect of completeness and uniformity, fol¬ 
lowing in this respect the example of the teachers of former times, who had thus delivered 
their instructions, of whom he instances Solomon in his Proverbs, and Phocylides in his 
Aphorisms. With regard to the language, he assigns the reasons which led him to prefer 
employing the Latin law phraseology for the rules, and the English language for the illus¬ 
trations. He then adduces the reasons which had led him to refrain from quoting all the 
authorities, for the general rules which he laid down; and lastly, observe, There is one point 
above all the rest I account the most material for making these reason.s indeed profitable 
and instructing; which is, that they he not set down alone, like dark oracles, which every 
man will allow still to be true, but in the mean time they give little light and direct ion ; but 
I have attended them (a matter not practised, no not in the civil law to any purpose, and 
for want whereof, the rules indeed are but as proverbs, and many times phiin tallaeifvs) 
with a clear and perspicuous exposition, breaking them into cases, and opening their sense 
and use, and limiting them with distinctions, and sometimes showing the reasons wlunantptm 
they depend, and the affinity they have with other rules,” d1ie work is c^xecut(‘cl in (*on- 
formity with the rules thus laid down, hut it was only a small portion of tlu^ sufqed; that 
was completed. The part that was first published, and which was intended as the introduc¬ 
tion to the design, was committed to the judgment of his contemporaries, according to wIkwc^ 
opinion he proposed to continue or abandon his undertaking. The manner also in whicli 
he executed the remainder was also to be determined by their reception of tliis portioti of 
his labours. He did not profess to liold himself so far al)ove otluT num, as to di.sclain to 
consult even their prejudices in respect of the manner in which a work intended for their 
instruction should be framed. His object being usefulness, he was contemt that the Iiwhoiih 
he desired to inculcate should be moulded into the form that was most acceptable to oiliers, 
not that which appeared abstractedly best to himself. As he expressed it, It is great 
reason that that which is intended for the profit of others, should hn guided hy the 
.of others.” 

The work consists of two parts. The Maxims of the Law, and The Use of the l#aw ; the 
former is devoted to the arrangement, exposition, and illustration of legal rules upon tlie 
principles he had laid down ; the latter points out and enforccis tln^ emds whufii tlu^ law \\a.s 
designed to accomplish. These ends he defines to he, I. To scauire nHafs persons from 
death and violence. 2. To dispose the property of tlufir goods and lands, ‘b hV>r preserv¬ 
ation of their good names from shame and infamy. He shows generally tln^ mannf‘r in 
which these objects are secured, and gives a brief vi(‘w of t,hci maebimny providiul for tie* 
administration of justice, and of the nature and eOect of tlie various (xmvi^yances tiy wlneli 
property may be transferred and acquired. The tract was writUm as early as l.^JIbautl 
inscribed, as appears from the Harleian MSS, to Queen Klizaljeth, on the Hth of January 
of that year, hut it was not published till after his death. 

The account of the office of alienations, which was established for the purpose* of taking 
the fines and compositions payable upon lands held under the Crown, was cxmiposecl in 
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1598 but not published until some years after his death, under the title of An Account of the 
lateli erected Service, called the Office of Compositions for Alienatwms, from a Manuscript in 
the Inner Temple Library. It is a model of legal, historical, and economical writing. I he 
biographer of Bacon, in the Biographia Britannica, becomes quite enthusiastic in his com¬ 
ment upon it; and as his eulogium may encourage “ young readers in the perusal of books of 
this kind,” whilst ours would fail, we are tempted to quote it for their benefit. This 
curious and highly finished tract is one of the most laboured pieces penned by its most 
learned author, containing his resolutions on a very perplexed question, whether it was most 
for the queen’s benefit that the profits arising from the office for alienations should be let 
out to farm or not ? In handling this he has shown such diversity of learning, and so clear 
a conception of all the different points of law, history, antiquities, and policy, as is really 
amazing; for I think it may be truly said, that there is not any treatise of the same com¬ 
pass extant in our language, which manifests so comprehensive a genius, and so accurate a 
knowledge, both with respect to theory and practice, as this.” Our author was involved m 
great pecuniary difficulties, when he drew this tract. He was then in his thirty-eighth 
year, and it may be conjectured that the envy of his relative, Mr. Secretary Cecil, to whom 
he actually appeals from a spunging-house for assistance, at the time when this dissertation 
was before the council, occasioned its posthumous publication. 

The Reading on the Statute of Uses, which was not printed till after his death, is familiar to 
lawyers. Hargrave pronounces it to be “ an excellent work,”—and thinks that it was delivered 
about three or four years before the death of Elizabeth. The commencement of his address to 
the students is grave and figurative, and the last sentence is an exposition of his own fate. “ I 
have chosen to readupon the statute of uses, a law whereupon the inheritances of men are tossed 
at this day, like a ship upon the sea, in such sort, that it is hard to say which bark will sink, and 
which will get to haven; that is to say, what assurances will stand good, and what will not. 
Neither is there any lack or default in the pilots, the grave and learned judges; but the 
tides and currents of received errors, and unwarranted and abused experience, have been so 
strong, as they were not equal to keep a right course according to the law. Herein, though 
I could not be ignorant either of the difficulty of the matter, which he that taketh in hand 
R-hall soon find, or much less of my own unableness, which I had continual sense and feeling 
of; yet, because I had more means of absolution than the younger sort, and more leisure than 
the greater sort, I did think it not impossible to work some profitable effect; the rather be¬ 
cause where an inferior wit is bent and constant upon one subject, he shall many times, with 
patience and meditation, dissolve and undo many of the knots, which a greater wit, distracted 
with many matters, would rather cut in two than unknit: and at the least, if my invention 
or judgment be too barren or too weak, yet by the benefit of other arts, I did hope to dis¬ 
pose or digest the authorities and opinions which are in cases of uses in such order and 
method, as they should take light one from another, though they took no light from me.” 

Mr. Hargrave, the celebrated lawyer already referred to, considers the Reading as “a 
very profound treatise on the subject, so far as it goes, and shows that he had the clearest con¬ 
ception of one of the most abstruse parts of our law.” And his chaplain was not far wrong 
when he said of his lord’s law writings, that though some great masters of the law did outgo 
him in bulk and particularities of cases, yet in the science of the grounds and mysteries of 
the law, he was exceeded by none. 

His other law writings consist of arguments in various cases in which he was employed as 
counsel, and in reference to matters of public moment, upon which his opinion was desired, 
or which he deemed of sufficient importance to justify him in delivering his sentiments pul)- 
licly—A Proposal for the Reform of the Law—Speeches in his office of lord-keeper, &c. &c. In 
all of these we may notice excellences and defects, similar to those wo have already referred 
to in speaking of the general character of his legal writings,—and it may be observed, that 
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he excellences are most found in those productions, in which he showed what should be 
astead of attempting to establish what was, the law. His elaborate arguments m t e ernes 
n which he was employed as counsel are less valuable than his ^ 

,f the country, not merely on account of the comparative narrowness of the s^bj^ ^ 
brmer, but because his mind was eminently fitted for the 

luired by the latter. His judgment in weighing and arguing fiom partic . J ‘ 
nferior to that of many,—his sagacity in deducing and exemplifying genoia in 'I ' ^ 

nrpassed by none. The former, therefore, we shall advert to but very briefly, and confine 

)urselves chiefly to a condensed sketch of the latter. 

In his Proposal for amending the Laws of England, written when he was Attorney-genua 
n 1G13 he answers with much clearness and force the objections which are ever in gee 
uminst any such measure by the timid and interested, by those who fear the evils of change, 
md those who profit by the continuance of inconsistent and expensive laws. 1 he objections 
vhich he anticipated are founded upon the needlessness and danger of alteration ; and to 
joth of these he gives clear and unanswerable replies. With regard to the be shows 

;he evils that were daily experienced from the confusion and uncertainty o ' e 
ixistence of obsolete and oppressive statutes, which though seldom enforced on 
^heir opposition to the general sense of the community, and the apparent injustice of then- 
provisions, still existed, and might at any time be directed against the individual who at 
my time unconsciously infringed their enactments; the delay and expeiisiveness-of suil.s ; 
the reluctance on the part of those who are injured to appeal to the couils lor redress, since 
there was much danger that the remedy might never lie obtained, or d oblained migdit be 
found to involve greater evils than that against which they sought (o be prolectod ; and llie 
want of respect for the law which resulted from the circumstance, that it was louinl 1o lie a^ 
burden, rather than a defence, to those who chiefly needed its aid. It is a striking jiroot of 
the slow progress of the general intellect of a nation, that the maxims which he here lajs 
down, and of which it would seem that the justice could not be disputed, slimild have liemi 
so recently recognised and yet hardly adopted; and that principles, the absurdity of which 
was exposed nearly three centuries since, should still find numerous and sfurily abet tons. 
The rule wliich Bacon lays down with reference to penal statutes,that any over-^^reat 
penalty, beside the acerbity of it, deadens the execution of llui law,’' was hut lately di**- 
nounced as visionary, novel, and unauthorized. It is, however, now ^T>n<u-ally admitted ; 
and in this, as in many other cases^ a deduction which at first re<|uires the utmost exertion 
of the loftiest intellect, passes into common use, and hecornes a tamiliar i<lea with miiuls ot 
every class. 

The objection which is founded upon the inconveniences and dangers of innovation, is 
answered with equal success;’and in addition to the arguments that he employs to prove 
how much greater are the evils attendant upon the opposite course of refusing to ainencl 
perceived and acknowledged evils, lest some unknown ami im^xplicahle mischitd’ should 
thereby he produced, he shows from the examples of history that those who havi* been the 
most successful and useful legislators, and who have obtained the most <iural>l<^ numwn, 
have been innovators of this sort. The cry against innovation, he ol)serv<‘s, ‘‘ is a cfmiiuon* 
place against all noble reformations.” He then suggests the nu'thod iu winch this slumld 
be done,—^by compiling authorized reports, in which all obsolete cases slmuld f>c omitted, and 
those only retained which are recognised as authority at the tinn^; and by omitting from the 
statute-book such acts as had been repealed, and ,rep(;aling those whi(th were iuisuita!)!e le 
the circumstances of the nation; by mitigating the penalty wlnm it was too sev«*rc, tluiugh 
the principle of the law was good; and by reducing concurrent statul(\s to o!U‘ <^h‘ar and uni¬ 
form law. Of the suggestions thus made, some have never lu'on aded upon, and tlu^se, 
that have, it has been reserved to the present day to witness their adoption, 11ns, however 
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only serves to place in a more striking point of view the superiority of Bacon to his 
contemporaries. 

The legal reformations proposed or projected by Bacon were numerous. In his maiden 
speech before the house of commons, so early as 1592, when he was in his thirty-second 
year, he strenuously recommended the improvement of the law. Mr. Montagu has taken 
the pains to collect the various suggestions on this subject, which are contained in distinct 
treatises, or scattered over different works. There are no less than seven of the former, 
and his writings abound with the latter. When he became one of the privy council he fre¬ 
quently memorialized the king on the state of the laws. The short essays on Despatch, 
Judicature, and Innovation, comprise the substance of much jurisprudential reflection. In 
1605, in the Advancement of Learning, he promises to supply the want of a statesman-like 
treatise of laws. The pledge was not redeemed by the performance we have just noticed, 
hut the ^^deficience” is partially supplied in the sixth book of the Be Augmentis, published 
in 1623, under the title of The Doctrine of Universal Justice.” The passage in which the 
promise was first made, is almost of itself a performance. After objecting that philosophers 
made imaginary laws for imaginary commonwealths, and that lawyers wrote what was re¬ 
ceived as law, and not what ought to be law, he thus describes the wisdom of the law-maker. 

The wisdom of a law-maker consisteth not only in a platform of justice, but in the appli¬ 
cation thereof, taking into consideration by what means laws may he made certain, and 
what are the causes and remedies of the doubtfulness and uncertainty of law; by what 
means laws may be made apt and easy to be executed, and what are the impediments and 
remedies in the execution of laws; what influence laws touching private right of mewm 
and tmim have into the public state, and how they may he made apt and agreeable; how 
laws are to he permed and delivered, whether in texts or in acts, brief or large^ with prc- 
amhles or without; how they are to he pruned and reformed from time to time, and what 
is the best means to keep them from being too vast in volumes, or too full of multiplicity 
and crossness ,* how they are to be expounded, when upon causes emergent and judicially 
discussed, and when upon responses and conferences touching general points or questions ; 
how they are to he pressed, rigorously or tenderly; how they are to be mitigated by equity 
and good conscience, and whether discretion and mixed law are to he mingled in the same 
courts, or kept apart in several courts; again, how the practice, profession, and erudition of 
the law is to he censured and governed; and many other points touching the administra¬ 
tion, and, as I may term it, animation of laws.” 

This is, truly, a magnificent delineation of a deficience.” Why did he rely upon the 
king Ibr any countenance or assistance ? He wanted a royal commission to aid in the practi¬ 
cal and theoretical execution of this grand design ; hut the government did not pay the 
slightest attention to his oft-repeated solicitations, and, with the exception wo are about to 
notice, the whole scheme perished with the projector. 

The dissertation on Universal Justice, in the Be AugfnentiSy is conducted aphoristically, 
by way of specimen merely, and in a single title only. There are ninety-seven aphorisms ; 
but with the exception of the first six, which are of universal import, the rest are strictly 
confined to the discussion of a division of the seventh aphorism. His object was, by clear¬ 
ing up the subject of general law, to enable uS to judge by any particular law. The intro¬ 
ductory aphorisms set forth the fountains of injustice, the foundation of private right, its 
protection ))y public law, the cognizance of actions by law, the end of laws, and the difference 
of laws. The body of particular laws not being framed, we have his conception of a good 
law in Aphorism 7. Now that may he esteemed a good law, which is, 1. Clear and 
certain in its sense; 2. Just in its command; 3. Commodious in the execution; d. Agi*ee- 
ahle to the form of government; and, 5. Productive of virtue in the subject.” Of these 
several titles our author, according to his announcement, only handles the first—on that 
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imary dignity of the law, certainty;” and after his unparalleled success in this division the 
,n-compbtion of his investigation is matter of great regret. He wishes this t.tL t 
rvc as a .specimen of that Digest we propose and have in hand.” But the wretched mdi - 
rence of a wretched government has deprived us of the Digest as well. 1 he schcnu. of 
is Digest, wlrich will he found amongst the political tracts, was offered to Elizabeth, ^d 
terwards to James, hut never executed; it forms an excellent accompaniment to 
roposal itself. «Although it be true,” he says m his letter to Bishop Andrews, ^ 

purpose to make a particular Digest, or recorapilement of the laws of mine own na .101 , 
t because it is a work of assistance, and that which I cannot master by my own forces and 

m, I have laid it aside.’’ ^ ^ i 

It would be an unnecessary task in this general sketch of the wntmgs of Bacon, to adv .r 

irticularly to the various tracts published by him in connexion with the law; to the 
sader any detailed account would be uninteresting, and to the student useless—since that 
hich chiefly constitutes their value, can be hardly selected from matter with which it^ is 
isociated. Many of them, too, are now purely matters of legal curiosity, since the altered 
gislation demanded by the progress of the nation, from an almost entirely agriciilturai to 
manufacturing and commercial country, has rendered inapplicable the greater part of the 
lies and principles they contain. Some of them, however, can scarcely with justice be 
assed over, and to one or two, before quitting tbc subject, it seems propei to acvof. 

His Charge against Duels is especially entitled to notice. Although classed among his 
lw tracts, it takes a far higher ground than the mere exposition of ihii existing law, am 
veeps away with a forcible hand the common sophisms hy which this harharmis^practice*, is 
rdinarily justified. He shows how repugnant duels are to the primipltss oi Christianity, 
nd the true interests of society;' and while deducing their origin from the times wlnii a 
ilseand unnatural standard of honour began to he elevated, he prov(‘s tlnur incompatibility 
■ith the supremacy of the law, and the orderly and peaceful pursuits of a (ivilixed nation, 
^he whole is well worthy of attention,—it is a treatise of itself, and so cionnecled and intm*- 
ependent as to forbid the extraction of any detached passages. Herein, as in so many 
ther cases, our author was enabled, beyond any man of his time, to anticipati^ the judgment 
f posterity, and to detect and expose fallacies which were then currcmt, hut which the 
reater diffusion of intelligence and information is gradually destroying. 

His Charge against the Countess of Somerset^ and the other individuals inipli<'at<Ml in the 
mrder of Sir Thomas Overhury, will always he interesting from tlu^ historical importance 
f the persons involved in the accusation. The whole aflair wais, and still is, notwitlisfaml- 
)g the research of historians, enveloped in mystery; and it is not improbably surmised, 
hiat if the case had been fully investigated, the monarch himself would hav(^ been siudously 
nplicated. The veil will pei'haps never be raised,—the publications of Bacon and Coke 
bed the only light upon the subject that it is likely to receive* 

The Ordinances m Chancery for the hetfer and m^ore regular A(hnmistr(ition of Justin*, 
rere published in the court the first day of Candlemas Term, 10IS, and have Iumui ack^pfed 
nd acted upon ever since. 

The Passages in ParKament against Francis Viscount St. Allnin, Lord (JutnecUor oj hug- 
and, Anno Dommi 1620 and 1621, will be read with mournful int(n*est. On Monday, ihc 
9th day of March, 1620, in the afternoon, the commons had a conference, with the lords ; 
diich conference wak reported the next day by the lord treasunnx who ck^livercal the desin^ 
)f the commons, to inform their lordships of the great abuHcs of the courtH oi justiee.; the 
nformation whereof was divided into these three parts : Lst, The persons accused. 2rully, Of 
he matters objected against them. 3rdly, Their proof. 

The persons are, the lord chancellor of England, and the now hishbp of Landiifi; 

^^The incomparable good parts, of the lord chancellor were highly coinincmded, his place 
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in this eminent place, whereof two cases were alleged: i Tn 

The one concerning Christopher Awbrey, and the other concermng Edward Eg^ ^ 
the cause depending in the chancery between this Awbrey and Sir 
feeling some hard measure, was advised to give the lord chanc , ■ 

delivered to his counsel Sir George Hastings, and he to the lord chancello Ihi W 

ness proceeding slowly notwithstanding, Awbrey did write divers letters, and 
to the lord chancellor, but could never have any answer from his lordship ; but at 
iteAnrltl^er letter, his lordship answered. If he importuned him he would lay him by 
the heels ” The proofs of this accusation were five in number. 

- The case of Mr. Edward Egerton is this: There being divers suits between Edward Egei- 
ton and Sir Rowland Egerton in the chancery, Edward Egerton presented his lor<iship, a lit 
after he was lord keeper, with a bason and ewer of £50 and above, and afterwards he dehvere 

:1 Sir George Hastings and Sir Richard Young £400 in g«lV^■'^TTsai^ t w^ 
lordship. Sir Richard Young presented it, his lordship took it and 
too much ; and returned answer. That Mr. Egerton had not only enriched him, but had 
upon his lordship, to do him favour in all his just causes.” The proofs were 
Following “ ancient precedents, which show that great persons lave een c 
like ill parliament, they humbly desire, that forasmuch as this concerneth a person of so gre 
eminency, it may not depend long before your lordships; that the examination of t F _ 
may be expedited, and if he be found guilty, then to be punished; if not guilty, the n w 

accusers to be pimislied.’’ i i. i 4 - 'i 

When the lord treasurer had made his report, the lord admiral presented to ^ ^ 

letter from Bacon, dated lOth March 1620, from which itis phun that he 

himself from these charges. The poor chancellor, “ hearing that sonic complaint,s of has 

bribery were coming before them,” makes the following requests : ^ 

“ First, That you will maintain me in your good opinion, without prejudice, until my 

"'"'“^LcondW, That, in regard I have sequestered my mind at this time, in great part, from 
worldly matters, thinking of my account and answers in a higher courtyour loidships wi 
give me convenient time, according to the course of other courts, to advise with counsel 
and to make my answer ; wherein, nevertheless, my counsel’s wi le t le ° 

shall not, by the grace of God, trick up an iimoceiicy with cay lations, but plainly anc 
ingenuously, as your lordships know my manner is, declare what I know and icmember. 

“Thirdly, That according to the course of justice 1 may be allowed to except to the wit¬ 
nesses brought against me, and to move question.s to your lord.ships Im- their yoss-cxami- 
nations, and likewise to produce my own witnesses for the discovery of the trut i. 

“ And lastly. That if there be any more petitions of like nature, that your lordships wou 
be pleased not to take any prejudice or apprehension of any number or muster of theni, 
especially against a judge that makes two thousand orders and decrees in a year, not to speaK 
of the couraes that have been taken for hunting out complaints against, me, but that I may 

answer them according to the rules of jmstice, severally and lespix liyc.ly. ,• .n 

This communication was courteously acknowledged by the lords on the twcnlielh 
March, and bin lordship was told to provide for his just defence. . le vay nex. , 
however, the commons sent a message unto the lords with four additional ^omplarnty 
bribery against the chancellor, and the last part of the message consisted of mstinctions 
furnished by a register, for still further proofs against him. 
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V lord,, i» the me.„ lime, examined the compUinle a.Kl the wilnee.e,,. and aleo 
ointed a select committee for this a . « And on Wednesday, the Iwenty- 

Jacon was well advised to forego his pi on - • lordships, that the said lord 

,1. of April, the prince his Lost ioquent submission 

ncellor had sent a submission unto their lordships , anu a n i 

[ supplication it is! considered the submission and the collections of 

The lords were made of stern stuff requiring a particular 

ruptions, and sent him a copy of » expecting his answer with all convenient 

Lfession, and not an ™ ;■ ’ P ^ lnj.jg ^n answer with 

ledition. The fallen man answer^ to him again, “ to 

ted.” The lords considered this fo he a confession, 

ow of his lordship, nect ^ 1 ^ ^l^e messengers, that he would make no man- 

stand upon h.s defence He ,, J . parlicnlnr e.mfession 

“nMndleTriftanUeU^^^^^^ rhe.orfs gfnn.cd hinUin.e nn.if Urn 

St Monday, the 30.. “srC^heln:.Hcn .o 

ds.bmto.-«?-Slyt „„ „d whether™ not he 

£dof Mayithe h.jds j;-r--;:: 

1 ^ person l>y nine o el()(‘K. i ni. sei- 

ri^fhiiirrLrr » Sp im^ne.^ 

»sIvo“U procch infonned the llnd they >m'o 

to give judgment, and the commons prayed »judgment against him the lord chancelloi, 

; the nature^ of his offence and demerits do require.” He was then condemned to pay a 
ne of £40 000 and to he imprisoned during the king’s pleasure. He was declared to he. 
Laht ofLiding any office in the state, or of sitting in parliament, or coming wi h.n he 
erge of the court. The imprisonment was inflicted, hut it lasted only two < ajs. is im. 
as 2ascd almost immediately, he presented himself to court soon alterwards, and ... 10,.l 

re rest of his pimishmcnt was remitted. c 

When ho fell under the just impemffiment of the patriots by ‘‘‘^77''*:' 
lie sentence of his compeers, he was neither chargci^e vv.lh any o the lax ^ ^s 
amorals, nor with any obliquities of judgmoni, and no .leeree o Ins '''I®' " j' 

he ground of bribery and corruption. Whatever might he h.s ‘.'-I'— - 4 , i i 

,is mic^hty mind now found delight in philosophy, an<l consolalion in -HkI 

ioes not sympathize with Ben Jonson’s description oHiim ? “ My conceit o( Iu.h 
. ever increased towards him by his place or honours; hut 1 have and .!o > 

,he greatness that was only proper to himself; m that he seemcc c. me eun 1 > u wnk 
me of the greatest men, and most worthy of admiration, 1 ha had been in m.u > a. s 
iris adversity I ever prayed that God would give him str.mgth ; lor greatness he <ould t 

Tlie first fruit of his learned, hut not independent leisung was llm Jlislun/ of the Ryn of 
Henri! the Seventh, a part only of a delilicralo proposal, if not ol a loiig-imtert aiued seh.Mne 
He made a “ tender,” of which he reminds the king on presenting a copy ol his eelei.raled 
production, “ in the beginning of his trouble, of two works,-an History ol I'aigdand, and a 
Digest of liis Laws/’—but be was not permit led or encouraged to realr/.(^ oithcu’ of tiu*se 
nificent conceptions of his adversity. There were now no didight ful hopes, as h.-retolore, l<> 
inspire, no gentle hearts to cherish, no' lofty minds to approve, 'i'hnt. spirit must, indeed 
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have been broken, which could forsake its “ vast contemplative ends, to bestow a literary 
compliment on the worst man of the age. But in this very letter of presentation he actually 
asks the king to appoint him some task to write and as the Instauration was dedicated 
to his Majesty, and this History to ‘‘his lively and excellent image, the^ prince, he piays 
the king to give him a theme to dedicate to the lord of Buckingham, dhis unheard-of tii- 

_this new benevolence, was neither demanded nor paid, though the complete edition of 

the Essays was afterwards presented to “ this very good lord.” The ex-chancellor sent his 
letter to the king in one to the favourite, which is no small proof of his degradation at 
court; and the striking difference of manner in the two letters shows that he wrote to the 
king with much more ease and familiarity than to the minister. In both he refers to the 
Instauration; and to the king he speaks of it with sober exultation, as his great work— 
“ which I esteem my yreat wo^'k, and do still go on with in silence; ’ to the saturnine profli¬ 
gate, as a book merely—“ in summer was twelvemonth, I dedicated a hook to his Majesty.” 
Krng James took an unusual interest in the history of a prince, “ in a sort his forerunrrer, 
and whose spirit, as well as blood, was doubled upon him,” and whose king-craft, at any rate 
he estimated almost as highly as his own. He “ sent for rt,” and Bacon “ hoped he would 
signify what he would have amcrrded; "—there was some delay about its return, and we are 
informed that “he” (the king) “had it by him three rrronths arrd allowed it.” In that 
affecting letter to the queen of Bohemia, where he confesses he had “lersure wrthout 
honour,” but did “rrot wish to become an abbey-lubber,” he alludes to its “having passed 
the file of his Majesty’s judgment; ” and declares “ he could not forget his duty so far, as rrot 
to make unto her, in all humbleness, a present thereof, as now not being able to grve trrbute 
of any service.” The work was written and probably printed in 1621, and rn the followrng 
year published in folio. The sort of censorship which the manuscript underwent exerted 
the curiosity of the courtly circles, and great expectations were formed of rt by the rest of 
the world, from the renown of its author, and his elaborate “ Note of the Unworthrrress of 
the History of Englarrd” in his Advancement of Learniny. Prince Charles was so pleased 
with it, that he commanded him to proceed with the reign of Herrry the Eighth, which, as 
will shortly be seen, he commenced but never finished. ^ ^ 

All the writings of this marvellous man are laboured with uncommon care. The frag- 

ments reflect tlie same glorious mind,— 

‘‘ Even as a broken mirror, which the glass 

In every fragment multiplies, and makes 

A thousand images of one that was: 

The same, and still the same, the more it breaks.” 

The History of Henry the Seven th, though it may hear less of this superlative impress than 
many others, is a standard chronicle of that important reign. It is conceived and executed 
in tlie true historic spirit; and modern investigations have established rather than diminished 
its authority. The narrative, at once minute and comprehensive, possesses a grave interest, 
which, though mixed with much dispersed r(3llecii()n, is neither interrupted by quotations, 
wearied by digressions, nor perplexed by paradoxes; and for tborougb insight into chaiactei, 
subtle dissection of motive, and inventive richness of expression, this work has seldom been 
surpassed. 

It must be borne in mind that the book is by a courtier, (what else could have re¬ 
ceived a Stuart’s imprimatur?) and more of the politician’s than the patriot’s vein runs 
through it. I’here is loo much ^‘■bsubtilty ” about tlui whole performance. Ihe authoi, with 
all his habits of sublime contemplation, was too eminently skilled in the aflairsot the world, 
and they never were more corruptly administered than when he wrote, not, to treat the thenie 
in accordance with the stern, doubtful maxims of his day. The worst parts of the I'udor s 
character are the most laboured, and, the least censured; but though he knew more than he 
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d„ed to tell, his real opinion may be gathered in spite of the courtly gloss; and whatever 
may be the writer’s bias, the reader’s impression rospectmg the policy of Henry the heventh 
is right The hero is detested, and the effect is produced by some form of enptrasion, winch 
placL the king before us in a proper light. We might instance the account of the murder 
of the earl of Warwick, because « Ferdinand had written to Henry m plain terms that 
saw no assurance of the succession as long as the earl of Warwick lived, and that he was 
loth to send his daughter to troubles and dangers;» and numberless hy-remarks, as, alluding 
to the causes of Sir Wm. Stanley’s execution, then lord chamberlain, the saviour and 
crowner of the monarch at Bosworth Field,-“ First, an over merit; for convenient ment, unto 
which reward may reach, doth Lest with kings. Next, the sense ol his power; for the king 
thought that he that could set him up was the most dangerous to pull him down, i hircily, 
the glimmering of a confiscation; for he was the richest subject for value in the kingdom. 
Lastly the nature of the time; for if the king had been out of fear of his own estate, it was 
not unlike he would have spared his life.” And then, after a show of justification, »the secret 
doctrines,” as Sir James Mackintosh would call them, came out. “ No man almost thought 
himself secure, and men durst scarce commune or talk one with another; hut there was a 
general diffidence every where: which doubtless made the king rather more absolute than 
more safe ; for bleeding inwards, and shut vapours, strangle soonest, and oppress most.” 

“ The same year the city gave 5000 marks, for confirmation of their liberties; a thing 
fitter for the beginnings of kings’ reigns, than the latter ends. 

What is this ? “ As for Empson and Dudley’s mills, they did rp'tnd more than ever, so 

that it was a strange thing to see what golden showers poured down upon the king s trea.sury 
at once. And this is the more to be marvelled at, because the king had then no occasions 
at all of wars or troubles. He had now but one son, and one daughter unbe^stowed. He 
was wise; he was of a high mind; he needed not to make riches his glory; he did excel m 
so many things else; save that certainly avarice doth ever find in itself mailer ol umlnlion. 
Belike he' thought to leave his son such a kingdom, and such a mass of treasure, as he might 

choose his greatness where he would.” ^ .-t i e 

^^For this act the king sustained great obloquy, which nevertheless, besides the reason of 
state, was somewhat sweetened to him by a great confiscation. 

The parliament gave him a subsidy ; for his wars were always to him as a strange kind 
of ore—kon at the top, and gold and silver at the bottom. 

But it was fatal to the king to fight for his money*” 

The right impression is also produced by his wit. ... 

^^4hout4Ms time the king was desirous to bring into the house of l4in€aster cdcstml 
honour, and became suitor to pope Julius to canoni/.e Henry the Smlh lor a saml | the 
rather in respect of that his famous prediction of tlu^. king^s own assunqilion ot the crown. 
Julius referred the matter (as the manner is) to certain cardinals, to take the vcriiic'ation 
of his holy acts and miracles, but it died under the i*efei’ence. Iho geiieial opinion was 
that pope Julius was too dear, and that the king would not come to his rates. Ihi it is 
more probable that that pope, who was extremely jealous of the dignity of the hvh of Rome, 
and of the acts thereol^ knowing that king Henry the Sixth was reput(‘d in t Ikj wmdd 
abroad hut for a simple man, was afraid it would hut diminish the estimation of that kind 
of honour, if there were not a distance kept between innocents and saints.” 

This is the king whom Shakspeare has described as 

t (,—-- Pent to holiness, 

To numher Ave Maries on his beads.*’ 

Bacon himself in the letter dedicatory says, “ I have not flattered him, hut took him to the 
life;” and he almost apologizes in that to the queen of Bohemia, ali'cady quoted, lor the 
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impression which his narrative certainly produces. '' If Henry the Seventh were alive again^ 
he could not he so angry with me for not flattering him, as well pleased in seeing himself so 
truly described in colours that will last and be believed.” Harrington, in the three last 
Aphorisms of his System of Politics^ may assist in the formation of a more correct opinion 
of Bacon’s object in this profound exposition of English policy in the sixteenth century. 

Take,” says he, a juggler, and commend his tricks never so much, yet if in so doing you 
show his tricks, you spoil him : which has been and is confessed of Machiavel. 

Corruption and government is to be read and considered in Machiavel, as diseases in a 
man’s body are to be read and considered in Hippocrates. 

Neither Hippocrates nor Machiavel introduced diseases into man’s body, nor corruption 
into government, which were before their times ,• and seeing they do but discover them, it 
must be confessed, that so much as they have done, tends not to the increase, but the cure 
of them ,* which is the truth of both these authors.” 

Is this illustration taken from the pregnant hint in the device exhibited by the earl of 
Essex before queen Elizabeth, on the anniversary of her accession to the throne, November 
17th, 1595, for which one Mr. Francis Bacon” drew up the speeches. Corrupt states¬ 
man,” says the worthy squire, addressing the politician, ‘'^you that think by your engines and 
motions to govern the wheel of fortune, do you not mark that jugglers are no longer in 
request, when their tricks and slights are once perceived ? ” But be this as it may, the 
writings of evei'y truly great man, who has been led into practical or theoretical error, afford 
the antidote as well as the bane ; and if these appear to favour any mischievous doctrine, 
the refutation is always supplied by the author. 

The work before us should be considered as a history of the king-craft of the period; and 
as there was hardly any thing else to record, the constitutional student will only resort to 
this masterpiece of compressed relation, for an account of a reign, written by a courtier for 
the court. The noble writer narrowed his vision of the reign to the reign itself, but every sub¬ 
sequent historian, wherever he may get his facts, makes excellent use of our author’s better 
travels,” hints, and reflections. Hume’s admirable character of the monarch himself, is almost 
entirely wrought out of the still more striking summary or recapitulation furnished by Bacon; 
and in an elaborate note on Perkin Warbeck, he refers to our author with more cordiality 
than at the conclusion of his history,—speaking of him as a'' great genius ; so great a genius as 
to be esteemed with justice one of the chief ornaments of the nation, and indeed one of the most 
sublime writers that any age or nation has produced. The political economist will not derive 
from it more than the negative assistance of erroneous views, admirably set forth. It should be 
recollected that Bacon took him to life as well he could, sitting so far off, and having no l)et- 
ter light,”—and it is but fair to judge of the work by the amount of light enjoyed. Dr. John¬ 
son, according to Boswell, says, It was but of late that historians bestowed pains and 
attention in consulting records to attain to accuracy. Bacon, in writing his History of Henry 
the Seventh, does not seem to have consulted any, but to have just taken what he found in 
other histories, and blended it to what he learned by tradition.” It is well known he was 
assisted to authorities by Sir Robert Cotton. We are not aware, however, than any of his 
facts have been disputed. Hume has dissipated some of his conceits on the statutes of 
tillage and population, but the legal antagonists of the text have not been so fortunate. He 
was very careful in insisting on the laws passed in this king’s reign ; ” and he considered 
that the best winters of history did not often enough summarily deliver and set down the 
most memorable laws that passed in the times whereof they writ, being indeed the principal 
acts of peace.” The laws for populations, those against retainers, and that for alienations, 
are all correctly stated by the ex-chancellor ; and succeeding authors have found out, what 
could never have been predicted, that these three statutes had paved the way lor the down- 
M1 of the church of Rome, the feudal nobility, and tbo Stuarts. 
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The frequent reference throughout the history to a special Providence, gives great con¬ 
sistency to the whole piece, and is a point which the ancients never overlooked. Bacon 
knew the course of civil changes as well as any man, but the visible hand of Heaven is always 
recognised. For instance, the marriage of Henry with Catherine is thus spoken of; “ In 
this 14th year, by God’s wonderful providence, that boweth things unto his will, and hangeth 
great weights upon small wires, there fell out a trifling, untoward accident, that drew great 
and h«ppy effects—the secret providence of God ordaining that marriage to be the occasion 
of great events and changes.” 

We have often admired the concluding paragraph of the History. 

“ He was born at Pembroke castle, and lieth buried at Westminster, in one of the state¬ 
liest and daintiest monuments of Europe, both for the chapel and for the sepulchre. So 
that he dwelleth more richly dead, in the monument of his tomb, than he did alive in Rich¬ 
mond 01 any of his palaces. I could wish he did the like in this monument of his fame.” 

Harrington and Selden have done justice to this last aspiration. The latter evidently 
alludes to him in the 26th discourse of the 2nd part of his chapter on Government, where 
the king and the author are thus disposed of 

And so he went down to his grave with but a dry funeral, leaving no better testimony 
behind than that he was a cunning man, rather than a wise English king^ and though he 
died rich, yet he hath since grown into debt by the penmen of his story, that by their own 
excellency have rendered him a better king than he was.” 

Selden’s is throughout a noble performance, and we would strongly urge our young readers 
to compare Bacon’s history with the remarks on the same reign, which will be found in that 
invaluable treatise. The political veil was hardly shaken, much less rent, when our author 
solaced himself by the composition of this work; and abiding by his own view of his own 
objects, he does not assume the prophetic mantle, but writes as if the consequences of the 
^formation had been evolved. But we have already .spoken on thi.s topic. It was enough for 
Bacon to foresee the more important changes which he was destined to effect—a reformation 
which required as much energy and virtue to undertake as the political or religious ; and 
without which they could not be permanent. Bacon perhaps saw the storm; but he was 
himself a wreck, and had been dismissed from all care of pilotage. 

We had prepared a few selections from this work, but all extracts from this most logical 
writer, how great soever their intrinsic excellency, are a species of violence. Our readers 
howler, will like to see the “ Note,” already referred to, of the “ Unworthiness of 
t e History of England” m the Advancement of Learnmg, where he recommends the com- 
mencement of its history with the reign of Henry the Seventh; but there is no attempt, 
^e Hume s, to prove that we had no constitution before that period. Little did he imagine 
the circ umstances in which he should be called upon to fill up his own vigorous outline, drawn 
in happier days, of the successive reigns. It will be seen that something more than the germ 
of the beautiful fragments of Henry the Eighth, queen Elizabeth, and the beginning of a 

istory of England, is contained in this passage, which brings the history down to the reinninff 
monarch. o e 


_ “I cannot fail to represent to your Majesty the unworthiness of the history of England 
m the mam continuance thereof, and the partiality and obliquity of that of Scotland, in the 
a es an argest author that I have seen; supposing that it would be honour for your 
Majesty^, and a work very memorable, if this island of Great Britain, as it is now joined in 
monarchy for ages to come, so were joined in one history for the times passed, after the 
manner of the sacred history, which draweth down the story of the ten tribes, and of the two 
s, as wins, toget er. And if it shall seem that the greatness of this work may make 
ess exarily prformed, there is an excellent period of a smaller compass of time, as to the 
ory 0 England; that is to say, from the uniting of the roses to the uniting of the king- 
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doms; a portion of time, wherein to my understanding there hath been the most varieties, 
that in like number of successions, of any hereditary monarchy, hath been known; for it be- 
ginneth with the mixed adoption of a crown by arms and title; an entry by battle, an 
establishment by marriage; and therefore times answerable, like waters after a tempest, full 
of working and swelling, though without extremity of storm; but well passed through the 
wisdom of the pilot, being one of the most sufficient kings of all the number. Then fol- 
loweth the reign of a king whose actions, howsoever conducted, had much intermixture with 
the affairs of Europe, balancing and inclining them variably; in whose time also began that 
great alteration in the state ecclesiastical, an action which seldom cometh upon the stage. 
Then the reign of a minor; then an offer of an usurpation; then the reign of a queen matched 
with a foreigner; then of a queen that lived solitary and unmarried, and yet her government 
so masculine, as it had greater impression and operation upon the states abroad than it any 
ways received from thence. And now last this most happy and glorious event, that this 
island of Britain, divided from all the world, should be united in itself, and that oracle of 
rest given to JBneas, antiquam exquirite matrem, should now be performed and fulfilled 
upon the nations of England and Scotland, being now reunited in the ancient mother name 
of Britain, as a full period of all instability and preregrination: so that as it cometh to pass 
in a mass of bodies, that they have certain trepidations and waverings before they fix and 
settle; so it seemeth that by the providence of God this monarchy, before it was to settle 
in your Majesty and your generations, in which I hope it is now established for ever, it had 
these prelusive changes and varieties.” The exquisite letter to the lord chancellor touching 
the history of Great Britain, is eked out, with some improvement, in the main, from the 
above passage. 

The History of Henry the Eighth, one of bis many noble designs, was undertaken, says 
Tennisonupon the notion of king Charles the First, (when prince of Wales,) but a greater 
King not lending him time, he only began it; for that which we have of it, was it seems but 
one morning’s work.” It would appear from that extraordinary document, entitled Memorial 
of Access, written in Greek characters and deciphered by Dr. Birch, that he had then, in 
November 1622, made some progress with this intended continuation. A few (quotations 
from this genuine document maybe allowed. It makes one’s heartache to contemplate such 
a man in the attitude of fruitless prostration. 

After asking some task or literary province, that he may serve calamo if not consilio, he 

thus proceeds: 

I know that I am censured of some conceit of mine ability or worth: but I pray your 
Majesty, impute it to desire, possuni guia posse videntur. And again, I should do some 
wrong to your Majesty’s school, if, in sixteen years’ access and near service, I should think 
I had learned or laid in nothing.” 

114: Qf offences far be it from me to say, dal veniam corvis, vexat censura columhus, 
hut I will say that I have good warrant for ; they were not the greatest offenders in Israel 
upon whom the wall of Shilo fell.” 

My story is proud, and I may thank your Majesty; for I heard him note of Tasso, that 
he could know which poem he made when he was in good condition, and when he was a 
heggar. I douht he could make no such ohservation of me.” 

Kings do raise and pull down with reason; hut the greatest work is reasoning. 

“ Your Maiesty hath power: I have faith : therefore a miracle may he wrought.” 

I would iive to study, and not study to live; yet I am prepared for date oholum Jbeli- 
sario; and I that have home a hag can bear a wallet.” 

For my pen, if contemplative, going on with The History of Henry the Eighth-^^ 

Writing to Buckingham in Spain, he evidently alludes to this imposed lahonr, under the 
similitude of a compliment. 
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I beseecli your lordship, of your nobleness, to vouchsafe to present my most humble duty 
to his Highness, who, I hope, ere long will make me leave king Henry the Eighth, and set 
me on work in relation of his Highness’s adventures.” 

There is a curious hint in a letter to Mr. Matthew as to the materials of the other 
work,” Henry the Seventh, in connexion with this of princely imposition; which may jus¬ 
tify a suspicion that Bacon stopped short because he missed his antiquarian crutch, Sir 
Robert withheld his materials to some purpose. 

Since you say that the prince hath not forgot his commandment touching the history of 
Henry the Eighth, I may not forget my duty; but I find Sir Robert Cotton, who poured 
forth what he had in my other work, somewhat dainty of his materials in this.” 

Here is the one morning’s work,” a fragment, but it may safely challenge comparison 
with any thing on the same reign ; his first biographer calls it an ex ungue leonem.” 

After the decease of that wise and fortunate king, Henry the Seventh, who died in the 
height of his prosperity, there followed, as useth to do when the sun setteth so exceeding clear, 
one of the fairest mornings of a kingdom that hath been known in this land or any where else. 
A young king, about eighteen years of age, for stature, strength, making, and beauty, one of 
the goodliest persons of his time. And though he were given to pleasure, yet he was likewise 
desirous of glory; so that there was a passage open in his mind, by glory, for virtue. Neither 
was he unadorned with learning, though therein he came short of his brother Arthur. He 
had never any the least pique, difference, or jealousy with the king his father, which might 
give any occasion of altering court or council upon the change; hut all things passed in a still. 
He was the first heir of the white and red rose ; and so that there was now no discontented 
party left in the kingdom, hut all men’s hearts turned toward him ; and not only their hearts, 
hut their eyes also ^ for he was the only son of the kingdom. He had no brother; which 
though it he a comfortable thing for kings to have, yet it draweth the subjects’ eyes a little 
aside. And yet being a married man in those young years, it promised hope of speedy 
issue to succeed to the crown. Neither was there any queen mother, who might share any 
way in the government, or clash with his counsellors for authority, while the king intended 
his pleasure. No such thing as any great and mighty subject, who might any way eclipse or 
overshade the imperial power. And lor the people and state in genei’al, they were in such 
lowness of obedience as subjects were like to yield, who had lived almost four and twenty 
years under so politic a king as his father; being also one who came partly in by 
the sword, and had so high a courage in all points of regality, and was ever victorious in 
rebellions and seditions of the people. The crown extremely rich and full of treasure, and 
the kingdom like to he so in a short time. For there was no war, no dearth, no stop of 
trade or commerce; it was only the crown which had sucked too hard, and now being lull 
and upon the head of a young king, was like to draw less. Lastly, he was inheritor of his 
father’s reputation, which was great throughout the world. He had strait alliance with 
the two neighbour states, an ancient enemy in former times, and an ancient friend, Scot¬ 
land and Burgundy. He had peace and amity with France, under the assurance not only 
of treaty and league, hut of necessity and inability in the French to do him hurt, in respect 
that the French king’s designs were wholly bent upon Italy: so that it may he truly said, 
there had scarcely been seen or known, in many ages, such a rare concurrence of signs and 
promises, and of a happy and flourishing reign to ensue, as were now met in this young 
king, called after his father’s name, Henry the Eighth.” 

One of the fairest mornings of a kingdom ” is a favourite phrase, and it occurs in the 
next fragment, I7ie Beginning of the History of Great Britain^ which is generally printed 
as it stands in this volume, hut was probably written shortly after king James’s accession; 
and forwarded to the king when he despatched the elaborate letter to the lord chancellor. 

The Beginning ’’ was sent to king James as a sample of a long-formed design;—the letter 
d 2 
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is curious,—but the king was indifferent, and soon afterwards Bacon had greatness thrust 
upon him/’ He evidently intended to furnish a memoir of his own times. '' The reason why 
I presumed to think of this oblation, was because, whatsoever my disability be, yet I have 
that advantage which almost no writer of history hath had; in that I shall write of times, 
not only since I could remember, but since I could observe.” Perhaps the finest 
portion of the fragment, is that in which he enumerates the parties to whom a 
new court and a new reign” would not be unwelcome; showing that ‘''every condition of 
persons had some contemplation of benefit, which they promised themselves, over-reaching 
perhaps, according to the nature of hope, but yet not without some probable ground of con¬ 
jecture.” The courtier would have experienced some difficulty, after his Discourse in the 
praise of his Sovereign Queen Elizabeth^ if that discourse had been published, in ushering in 
her successor; and the assertion in the fragment that queen Elizabeth imposed " a silence 
touching the succession,” is hardly consistent with what he " notes,” in his letter to the 
lord chancellor, "that her Majesty did always right to his Majesty’s hopes.” 

The Theological tracts may be justly classed amongst the most delightful of Bacon’s 
writings. He was a divine as well as a philosopher. He could have had no sympathy with 
that scholarship which is equally proud of its intimate acquaintance with heathenism, and 
its perfect indifference to the true religion. All other intellectual arts were subordinate, if 
not subservient to this; and solemn allusions and appeals are frequent throughout his greater 
works. But the few tracts which have been preserved under this title, present the most 
exquisite memorials of his piety. The Bible was just the book for such a mind. Its won¬ 
drous contents satisfied all the conditions of his nature, and met the necessities of his case. 
His intellect, with all its vast yearnings, received illumination and expansion; his heart, with 
all its unutterable anxieties, found purity and rest. Without for one moment exalting a 
professor of religion into its patron, we can conceive of nothing more truly beautiful or be¬ 
coming, than the adhesion of such a spirit to such a revelation. No one since Solomon’s 
time had such good reason to pronounce the " Vanity of vanities, all is vanity,”—and no one 
stood more in need of that refuge, which had been set up for a world. The renown which 
was to increase with ages, could not impart the peace which he needed with the meanest of 
his fellow-probationers. He knew full well that all that he had done, for good and evil, 
would undergo the most rigid scrutiny,—and perhaps that he should be singled out to be 
ennobled and branded as 

<< The greatest, brightest, meanest of mankind! 

What a withering wreath, then, the laurel that decked his anxious brow! what hollow sounds 
the many echoes of fame that fell on his prophetic ear! But if the effusions we are now to 
notice were the transcripts of his heart, (and who amongst his depreciators will refuse him 
this sanctuary ?) the fact of his comfort is established, and a great mystery in life 
cleared up. 

This fact has been strangely overlooked and forgotten, both by panegyrists and detractors • 
and therefore these productions, so far as they are strictly devotional, have been utterly 
neglected. The forimer, not daring to probe the whole character, pass them by with an 
ignorant or false fastidiousness; and the latter, incapable of reconciling practical delinquency 
with repentant and exalted piety, only permit their baffled metaphysics to increase their vir¬ 
tuous animosity. It is upon Christian grounds alone that we can form a true and fair esti¬ 
mate of Bacon’s character. Take all that is said for and against him—^let it be assumed 
that all the glory and the shame may be predicated of him—what can the mere worldling, mere 
politician, mere moralist, or mere philosopher make of him ? They impute to him every 
thing harsh, ungenerous, and heartless, and resolve him into a mass of inconsistencies. A 
scpntic of orclh>;'^v iTi0*enuity , who did not hold by the idola frihus of any of these respective 
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impugners^ might fling back the charges on themselves^ and show that there is not a single 
action for which they condemn the Verulam^ for which they might not be as justly con¬ 
demned themselves. This would be no justification^ we admits but it stops their mouths, 
and enables us to carry his character to a higher tribunal—the Christianas, who judges of him 
by a purer law, and yet pronounces a gentler and more generous verdict! 

The first, and beyond all comparison the most valuable, of the tracts, is A Confession of 
Faiths It comes warm from the Book, and is redolent of the mysteries. There must 
have gone to its composition many a folio. His acquaintance with ecclesiastical anti¬ 
quity, with the rise and progress of opinion, with the fathers, is as undoubted as his profound 
study of the oracles themselves ; and there breathes throughout this Confession all that 
freshness of full scholarship and mighty intellect, that distinguish the writings of the greater 
Reformers. The diction is as worthy of the sublime theme, as unaided language ever will 
be. He could say, with Sir Thomas Browne, that he was bound by the principles of grace, 
and the law of his own reason, to embrace no other than this religion—that he was of the 
same belief our Saviour taught, the apostles disseminated, the fathers authorized, and the 
martyrs confirmed. 

The Confession is printed by Rawley at the close of the Resmcitaiio ;—and thereby,’^’ 
says the worthy chaplain, he demonstrates to the world, that he was a master in divinity, as 
well as in philosophy, or politics; and that he was versed no less in the saving knowledge, 
than in the universal and adorning knowledges. For though he composed the same many 
years before his death, yet I thought that to be the fittest place, as the most acceptable 
incense unto God of the faith wherein he resigned his breath; the crowning of all his other 
perfections and abilities j and the best perfume of his name to the world after his death/^ 

The Prayers are solemn, appropriate, and sublimely expressed. There is no natural theo¬ 
logy ” about them, Thy creatures have been my books, but thy scidptures much more. I 
have sought thee in the courts, fields, and gardens, but I have found thee in thy temples/’ 
What are the confessions of his frailty to man, compared with these ? O Lord, my strength, I 
have, since my youth, met with thee in all my ways, by thy fatherly compassions, by thy com¬ 
fortable chastisements, and by thy most visible providence. As thy favours have increased 
upon me, so have thy corrections. And now when I thought most of peace and honour, thy 
hand is heavy upon me, and hath humbled me according to thy former loving-kindness.” This 
true confession is thus sustained and concluded. Besides my innumerable sins, I confess 
before thee, that I am debtor to thee for the gracious talent of thy gifts and graces, which I 
have neither put into a napkin, nor put it, as I ought, to exchangers, where it might have 
made best profit, lut misspent it in things for which I was least Jit. Be merciful unto me, O 
Lord, for my Saviour’s sake, and receive me into thy bosom, or guide me in thy ways,” 

These are indeed 

Sighs how breathed 
Inutterable, which the spirit of prayer 
Inspired.” 

The next is a Prayer, properly so called, and not, like that from which we have made 
the preceding extracts, a psalm or holy song. It is quaintly described as a prayer made and 
used by the lord chancellor Bacon,” We much doubt whether such an arch-hierarch as 
Laud would allow a layman to make and use his own prayers ; and it is certain that our 
author never obtained episcopal sanction for this puritanic practice. This effiision 
is as comprehensive a form of pure and evangelical supplication, as any in the whole 
compass of theological literature. We do not recollect any thing in Jeremy Taylor 
equal to it. It might have been cast in the same mould with those beautiful litanies 
and collects of the hook of Common Prayer. The modern style of prayer-inditing 
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is excessively feeble and frigid^ and will only be restored when the heart of this great Chris¬ 
tian people shall commune more closely with the word of God^ and converse more habitu¬ 
ally with the^ sages of primitive and reforming times. Bacon raised and ennobled every 
thing by religion. As a student^ and as a writer also^ the great philosopher was often on 
his knees; and he has prepared two most suitable prayers for the student/’ and for the 
writer/’ both of which are calculated to inspire the highest and the soundest principles. The 
former supplicates a greater insight into the works^ and a greater faith in the word^ of God; 
and the latter presents the process and the result of his labour^ P^^ying that he may 
partake of the rest/’ and that the world may be further benefited by himself and others. 
But here they are^ and their brevity and their beauty will be our excuse for quoting them entire 


THE STUDENTS PRAYER. 

To God the Father^ God the Word^ God the Spirit^ we pour forth most humble and 
hearty supplications; that he^ remembering the calamities of mankind^ and the pilgrimage 
of this our life^ in which we wear out days few and evil^ would please to open to us new 
refreshments out of the fountains of his goodness^ for the alleviating of our miseries. This 
also we humbly and earnestly beg^ that human things may not prejudice such as are divine; 
neither that from the unlocking of the gates of sense, and the kindling of a greater natural 
light, any thing of incredulity, or intellectual night, may arise in our minds towards divine 
mysteries. But rather, that by our mind thoroughly cleansed and purged from fancy and 
vanities, and yet subject and perfectly given up to the divine oi'acles, there may be given 
unto faith the things that are faith’s. Amen.” 

THE WRITER’S PRAYER. 

^^Thou, O Father, who gavest the visible light as the first-born of thy creatures, and didst 
pour into man the intellectual light as the top and consummation of thy workmanship, be 
pleased to protect and govern this work, which coming from thy goodness, returneth to thy 
glory. Thou, after thou hadst reviewed the works which thy hands had made, beheldest 
that every thing was very good, and thou didst rest with complacency in them. But man, 
reflecting on the works which he had made, saw that all was vanity and vexation of spirit, 
and could by no means acquiesce in them. Wherefore, if we labour in thy works with the 
sweat of our brows, thou wilt make us partakers of thy vision and thy sabbath. We humbly 
beg that this mind may he stedfastly in us; and that thou, by our hands, and also by the 
hands of others, on whom thou shalt bestow the same spirit, wilt please to convey a largess 
of new alms to thy family of mankind. These things wo commend to thy everlasting love, 
by our Jesus, thy Christ, God with us. Amen.” 

It is well, perhaps, that the curious tract, entitled Ttie Characters of a lelieving Christian 
in Para^xes and seemtng Contradictions^ does not stand alone, or it might be adduced 
by sciolists as a proof of his scepticism. Montagu considers it spurious, hut the 
piece itself, taken in connexion with the Confession of Faith^iB both harmless and strikingly 
ingenious. Nothing can he finer than the subtlety of discrimination, which he displays in 
seleckng and marshalling the wondrous truths which he sets in seeming opposition; and it 
is difficuU which most to admire, the minuteness and extent of his biblical scholarship, or 
t e exquisite facility with which he handles his rich stores. Whether or not it be levelled 
against tlm practice of mixing faith and reason, the mysteries of revelation with the con¬ 
ceptions o the natural understanding, which the author apprehended made an heretical re- 
igion, and a superstitious philosophy, it certainly is neither ludicrous nor profane. 
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The remaining theological tracts bring the great author before us in a very favourable 
point of view, as a moderator in the Episcopalian and Puritan controversy. In these two 
pieces, the one entitled An Advertisement touching the Controversies of the CJmrch of Eng-- 
landy written before the decease of Elizabeth, and the other. Certain Considerations touching 
the letter Pacification and Edif cation of the Church of Englandy which was addressed to 
James, soon after his accession, we are presented with a fair, dispassionate, and most unex¬ 
ceptionable statement of those religious disputes which then agitated the kingdom. They 
were pamphlets of counsel and advice, and none the less creditable to his political sagacity 
and philosophical benevolence, because they were utterly neglected by Elizabeth and her 
successor. They have not been treated with much less indifference by the hereditary zealots 
of either faction. The party so long dominant have felt the weight of his testimony against 
them as much as they feared the reforms which he had the courage to propose ; and with all 
his projected lenity and would-be conciliation, he was too much of a temporizer to please 
the exasperated rooUand-lranch regenerators of an intolerant and tottering hierarchy. The 
first of these pamphlets has indeed been quoted by Milton, against the partial conduct of the 
bishops in reference to the press, and the other by Hall in favour of episcopacy ,• but their 
intrinsic merits do not seem to have been appreciated by contemporary polemics or suc¬ 
ceeding historians. We must, however, except Dr. Vaughan’s Memorials of the Stuart 
Dynasty,” who devotes a chapter of his excellent work to their examination. 

That Bacon was not insincere in his recommendations will be at once admitted, when it 
is recollected that he was a courtier at the time; and nothing can account for his jeopardizing 
his interest, by stepping out of his profession on behalf of an obnoxious party, but a deep 
sense of the justice of his views, and the necessity of adopting a different policy from 
that in which both mistress and master were engaged. Happy would it have been for the 
church of England at that day, had his suggestions been adopted; and its modern reformers 
will do well to imbibe their pious, calm, and charitable spirit. Both pieces contain abundant 
matter for reflection to the liberal politician of the present day; and the latter piece, 
especially, deserves to he well studied hy all who are interested in such questions as the 

government of bishops,”—the liturgy,” ceremonies,” and subscriptions,” of the 
church,—non-residence, pluralities, and church-maintenance.” The ex-chancellor might 
have had Cartwright for his private secretary, when he indited the following reply to the 
sticklers against innovation:'^ All institutions and ordinances, be they never so pure, will 
corrupt and degenerate. But I would ask why the civil state should be purged and restored, 
by good and wholesome laws, made every third or fourth year in Parliament assembled; 
devising remedies as fast as time breedeth mischief ; and contrariwise, the ecclesiastical 
state should still continue upon the dregs of time ? If it be said that there is a difference 
between civil causes and ecclesiastical, they may as well tell me that churches and chapels 
need no reparations, though castles and houses do.” 

May we not indulge the supposition that when he penned this paragraph, he thought of 
his father’s poor chaplain, Mr. Johnson, who lived in his family when he was a very boy ; 
and though a gentleman, and a scholar, was consigned to prison as a Puritan for no other 
crimes, than omitting to make the sign of the cross, for marrying without the use of the 
ring, and not consecrating the sacramental wine; and who died there, when Bacon was in his 
fifteenth year, and a student at Trinity College ? 

The Translation of certain Psalms into English Verse^ was the poor exercise ” of his last 
sickness. He dedicates it to his friend Herbert—and in respect of divinity and poesy met, 
whereof the one is the matter, the other the style, of this little writing, I could not make 
better choice.” If he had succeeded in his undertaking he would have done that which has 
never yet been accomplished. The versions are very unequal, hut the 104th is spirited 
throughout, and the diction remarkably smooth for the period. Although his elo- 
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quence has tasked the powers of the English language to sustain the greatness of his 
thoughts, and the blazonry of his illustrations, he was no maker’’himself. He was an ex¬ 
cellent critic ,* but from want of genuine sensibility and early practice, or from the scientific 
character of his pursuits, which led him to think more of man’s wants than feelings, he was 
no poet,—'he had the vision,” but not the faculty” divine. 

We have now glanced, though very cursorily, at most of the works, which will be found 
under the titles of Moral, Political, Legal, Historical, and Theological, writings; and Mr. 
Hallam has well said, that if his philosophy had never existed, theie would be enough in 
these alone to place Bacon among the greatest men this country has produced. But the 
philosopher pervades them all, and he need not be ashamed to acknowledge his offspring. 
It is true that he has his great work,”—but we shall find in the most insignificant of these 
various pieces some trace of his genius : the name alone does not give the charm, but an 
actual modification of that same transcendent thing, whose higher manifestations excite our 
wonder. 

As a Politician we have seen that Bacon was a personification of his age—in most things 
in advance of it, in nothing below it—and if not better, never worse than his contemporaries. 
In common with all the distinguished men of his time, when the favour of the sovereign 
was indispensable to success, he was a courtier. Prerogative was in full vigour when his 
career commenced, and he lived to see its splendour wane with himself. He was one of 
the first great officers of state cashiered by the Commons, and the game of Impeachment 
reached his master at last. The vitia hominis, with him, were the mfia temporis. Brought 
up under a system which left the liberty of the subject at the beck of tyrannical tribunals, 
and all his life an actor in it, he yet could say to Buckingham in the Tower, that he was 
never author of any immoderate, no, nor unsafe, no, nor unfortunate counsel.” Without 
extenuating the Machiavellian policy that prevailed, it will not be denied that the represent¬ 
ative principle had been long observed, rather as a custom, than a right; and it should 
not be forgotten that the Organon of all constitutional government, must be understood by 
subjects, before it will be respected by rulers. 

As a Lawyer, though greatly learned, he was prevented, by other avocations, from dis¬ 
charging the common obligation to his profession; and no one will regret that, as he could 
not do justice to his noble views of judicial science, he did not attempt to increase the con¬ 
fusion of chaos, by any additions after the manner of Coke. It is curious that while he ad¬ 
mits the sentence he had incurred to be just, and for reformation’ sake fit,” he maintains, 
and in the Tower too, that he was the justest chancellor that had been, in the five changes 
since Sir Nicholas Bacon’s time.” Some of the suitors actually applied to the House of 
Lords for relief against Bacon’s decrees, on the ground of supposed corruption; but,” says 
Carte, they were found too just to be reversed.” While we differ from Lord Brougham, 
(who merits more of this age than any other of its many illusti'ious statesmen,) as to the 
success which has attended Mr. B. Montagu’s recent attempt to vindicate the legal and 
judicial character of Bacon, we must agree with one thing,” which that learned lord asserts 
in the last sentence of the last note in his fiimous DiscoMrse of Natural Theology, One 
thing, however, is undeniable, that they who so loudly blame Bacon, overlook the meanness 
of all the great statesmen of those courtly times.” And when the sovereigns whom he 
served, and prime ministers, allowed themselves to be bribed for the exertion of their 
interest with the judges, why should Bacon be singled out as a monster of venality ? 

As an Historian he has left but few pieces, but they are sufficient to show, that with a 
larger scope he would have been pre-eminently successful in the department of civil history. 
One of his earliest literary projects was a history of England, and one of his latest a memoir 
of his own times. It is somewhat remarkable that two of our greatest men should have 
attempted the history of their country ; and that with ample materials, and an equal sense 
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of the importance of the work^ neither should have accomplished it. Bacon s amounted to 
no more than a tender/’ and Milton^s was but a beginning.’’ How differently these 
men would have treated their theme ! They were each prompted by the same motive^ the 
unworthiness of the history of England/’ and the unskilful handling of monks and me¬ 
chanics.” But who would take the Great Instauration/’ or the Paradise Lost/’ out of 
cither’s hand*? 

As a Moralist and a Theologian, it would be difficult to exaggerate his merits; in the 
one he has appeared as a practical, in the other as a Christian, philosopher. From the sepa¬ 
rate little tracts and fragments which we have last noticed, (as well as the greater works, 
which contain a fuller development of his views on this subject,) it appears that he slighted 
what has been termed Natural Theology. He was content with the Bible, without which 
Natural Theology is a dabble of inconclusive presumptions, and in connexion with which, 
however pleasing as a speculative inquiry, useless as a canon of faith, or a rule of life. By 
the inductive philosophy, which our author taught, we can obtain some knowledge of the 
nature without us and within us; but neither enables us to find out the Almighty ; ” and 
without the knowledge of Him we cannot please Him. We can know no more of Him than 
he is pleased to reveal, by his works and by his word, and if the former had been sufficient 
the latter had not been vouchsafed. Theology as much requires a revelation, as natural 
philosophy requires a nature, or mental philosophy a mind. Next to the study,” says 
Bacon, addressing his university, of those sacred volumes of God, the Holy Scriptures, 
turn over that volume of the works of God.” 

But the rich collection of Letters, preserved by the labours of Rawley, Tenison, Ste¬ 
phens, and Birch, and published in this edition, throw the greatest light upon our author in 
all the characters which he sustained. It is a singular fortune that so large a portion of his 
correspondence should have been handed down to us. The private memorials of our most 
distinguished countrymen were not very carefully respected by their contemporaries ; and 
when such a genius, or rather such a miracle, as Shakspeare was allowed to depart with¬ 
out the slightest effort being made to illustrate his individual life, it would not have been 
surprising if one, in whom was enshrined as much of the divinity of intellect, had, notwith¬ 
standing his aristocratic connexions, been similarly treated. There arc some works which 
cannot he understood or appreciated without an acquaintance with their authors, and others 
which do not require any biographical illustration. The writers of the former class are 
inferior to those of the latter, inasmuch as thought is valuable in proportion to its univer¬ 
sality ; and whatever depends, entirely, upon individual experience, is obviously limited in 
its utility. But there are some men who axe active, as well as contemplative; and while 
their mental achievements are their own expositors, the labours of their lives must be re¬ 
corded in story. Bacon united the two characters in a transcendent degree, and our know¬ 
ledge of him in both is wonderfully enlarged by these epistolary self-disclosures. They are 
very numerous, amounting to upwards of 500, and forming almost a consecutive series, from 
the time when he was a masquer at Gray’s Inn, to the very letter which he dictated a few 
hours before his death. It is needless to say, that they are high and various in matter, dig¬ 
nified but plain in style, and characterized by a sort of indescribable sagacity, which keeps 
them all of a piece, and makes them truly Baconian. 

The PHiLosomriOAL works remain to be considered ; and a general account of them is 
all that will he now attempted. Superabundant and inviting as are the materials for specu¬ 
lative discussion, on nearly every subject which can engage the human understanding, our 
undertaking will he limited to the presentation of ^plain outline of their contents. 

It appears that while yet a student at Trinity College, he had felt dissatisfied with the 
reigning philosophy ; the scholar had even then planned a scheme for improving the schools. 
Whether the meditative youth ventured so far as either to express the deficiencies he noted,” 
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or to shape Ms academic rebellion into any consistent form, is matter of conjecture merely ; 
hut the fact of his early attention to philosophy is undoubted^—his letter to Father Ful- 
gentio proves his attachment to these studies, and the circumstance of his being sent so 
soon on his travels must have been highly favourable to his scientific independence. The 
professors of any science are generally satisfied if they teach what they know, and seldom 
aspire to become its benefactors, by enlarging its bounds, or reforming its method. So 
early an emancipation, therefore, from the personal authority of pedagogues, may be re¬ 
garded as fortunate; and the career he was destined to run in after-life was sufficiently high 
and difficult, to render it desirable that the commencement should be smoothed. He staid 
long enough at the University to learn what they could teach; and not so long as to have 
much to unlearn. He experienced no disadvantage in consequence of not completing his 
curriculum, which so ardent and vigorous a genius would not easily surmount; and there 
is something extremely ludicrous in the assertion, that by reason of his premature despatch 
on his travels, Plato and Aristotle were sealed books to him in the originals. The late Mr. 
Coleridge has hazarded this singular opinion in one of his Friendsand the imputation 
is indulged in to cover’ the still greater absurdity which he maintains, of the absolute iden¬ 
tity of the Baconian and Platonic systems; but it would be an insult to the memories of 
mighty philosopher and wayward poet, to assert the classical learning of the one against 
the juvenile sneer of the other. 

It must not be imagined, however, that Bacon and the yniversities were on any but the 
very best of terms. He was as fully sensible of his obligations to them, as they were of the 
honour of having reared such an alumnus. They were then, perhaps more than they are now, 
in consequence of anti-national restrictions, the centres from which emanated all the existing 
learning, and the main sources of political and religious agitation. Our author did them 
some service in his official character, and presentation copies of his greater works were 
always acknowledged with respectful promptitude. But the reader will be amused with the 
ex-cathedr4 sort of advice which the layman gives to them,—he could deal more independently 
with a convocation of Aristotelians than with the pettiest court minion. 

While nothing is positively known of the circumstances which first led our author to these 
studies, it is by no means an improbable conjecture that his father’s Puritanical chaplain, 
whom we have already referred to, might have engaged his early attention to them. John-' 
sofi^s letters to Bishop Sandys show that the chaplain was no mean proficient in logic ; and 
there is no reason to suppose that lie was below par with his brethren in his hatred of the 
Schoolmen, who had metamorphosed the laws of thought into the laws of their church. It is 
indeed more than likely that the precocious and inquisitive mind of Bacon was thus inocu¬ 
lated with an anti-scholastic prepossession, long before he was committed to the educa¬ 
tional tutelage of Whitgift. 

However this may be accounted for, the philosophy which had smitten the boy at college 
became the constant delight of the man. He was never intended for an abbey lubber, 
or a mere sorry book-maker.” He was eminently fitted to play a distinguished part in 
the affairs of the world; and if he had not fallen, by risking a popular penalty on the 
security of a princely protection, we should never have heard of the regrets pathetically be¬ 
wailing his immersion from youth to age in civil business. The philosophy partially hatched 
at college was of too robust and practical a kind to be addled by brooding over. It was in¬ 
tended to come home to men’s business and bosoms,”—and it is only necessary to point 
to the results. His letters abound with references to his favourite pursuit, whereby he 
should be able to maintain memory and merit of the times succeeding.” The unwearied 
industry with which he applied himself, in the midst of ordinary engagements, to the com¬ 
pletion of his all-comprehensive scheme, is one of the most pleasing and consolatory facts of 
his history. Life and society were largely mingled in, he used to cry, Eastward ho!”— 
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nd his arduous callings the intrigues of ambition^ cabinet schemes^ and court cabals^ were 
ertainly not without their claims or their fascinations. But the philosophy was the busi- 
ess of his great souh and through evil and good report he followed after it. He never gave 
; up^ and it never gave him up. It injured, or at least his literary, injured, his legal, repu- 
ition at first, but most unjustly; for with him it was no excuse for the neglect of profes- 
onal duties; and we have seen that he was neither dreamer, nor idler, nor wholesale de- 
laimer, nor juggling dealer in rhapsodies, but a most assiduous plodder in the beaten and 
sgitimate track of distinction. His mighty heart was no more to be won by phantasy, or 
isotdered by enthusiasm, than it could be filled and engrossed by forensic, courtly, or 
olitical avocations. Yet notwithstanding his practical subserviency to many a wearisome 
id many a humiliating exigency, his allegiance to his destiny was paramount. And he 
ad his reward, for it made him not more great than happy. Schiller has a saying, that 
he found the happiness of life, after all, to consist in the discharge of some mechani- 
il duty; ’’ and upon this principle. Bacon must have found his chosen labour an abundant 
mrce of comfort and satisfaction. To use a vulgar hut strong expression, he was always 
f it. The mere mechanical labour of such frequent composition, correction, and transcrip- 
on for THIRTY YEARS, ill the great work,” became delightful. And when we add the 
imulus of fame, utility, and the pleasure of intellectual exercise, it will be less diflS^cult to 
lagine his real indifference to popular or imperial frowns, than to account for his sensitive- 
5SS to them. It is certain that he found more genuine pleasure in polishing an aphorism 
lan in counselling a king. But he was determined to do both, and he did. The success of 
le philosopher was not disturbed by the failure of low intrigues and servile ambition. For 
le one he was sufficiently punished, and for the other he has had his reward. 

The reader will observe that there appears to he two sets of Philosophical works ; the 
nglish, which properly occupy the first 200 pages of this edition; and the Latin, which 
)pear to be much more extensive. We have hitherto, with a single exception, adhered 
' the convenient order of arrangement adopted by the earlier printers ; hut the object 
' our brief summary will perhaps be best attained by diverging from this order again; and 
stead of considering the English apart from the Latin works, to give an account of them 
one great work.” If we only had the English Philosophical works, the author would 
ive been our lasting benefactor, and they would have borne the stamp of immortality, 
ooking at them as they now stand, at the Advancement of' Learning^ the Syhia Syharufn^ 
ith its acknowledged imperfections, and the two fragments of the Interpretation of Nature, 
id Filum Lahyrmthi, (beyond all comparison the most wonderful of fragments,) we 
ould not merely have said that this man was sublime in eloquence, subtle of wit, exact 
learning, gigantic in comprehension, and of wonderful insight; but that he was con- 
need of a disease which infected all science, when everyone thought it in a sound state, 
id more than hinted at the remedy; that when the conception of being in the wrong way 
IS in itself an achievement, he had a perpetual craving after, as well as an idea of, the 
|ht 1?(ray; that he was not merely to leave the high road on which the footsteps of 
lato and Aristotle were still visible, but find out one more excellent; and that the toil 
his first steps was encouraged by visions, and refreshed by prospects, of the good 
id glory that were to follow. Nor would this be exaggeration ; though the judgment 
ay be considerably influenced by our acquaintance with some of them in that more 
atured and systematic shape, in which they have earned surpassing credit; but if we 
mpare the English works with any others of that era, their superiority will be at once 
initted. 

The Ad/sancement of Learning was published in 1605, under the title of The two Books <f 
mneis Bacon, of the Prqficience and Adwancement of Learning, divine and human. To the 
ing. The letters which accompany the presentation copies of this work are very interest- 
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mg. He begs the Earl of Northampton to present this mean, hut well meant, writing to 
the learnedest king that hath reigned,’’ as his Lordship was the learnedest counsellor in 
this kingdom.” Sir Thomas Bodley receives the second copy, in regard of his great and 
rare desert of learning : for hooks are the shrines where the saint is, or is believed to be. 
And he having built an ark to save learning from the deluge, deserved in propriety, any 
new instrument or engine whereby learning should be improved or advanced.” He presents 
the like argument ” to the lord chancellor, and reminds him that as he had much com¬ 
mandment over the author, so his Lordship had also a great interest in the argument. He 
prays the Earl of Salisbury’s acceptation ” of it, after complimenting him on his being a 
great governor in a province of learning, and adding to his place affection towards learning, 
and to his affection judgment.” He signifies his duty to the lord treasurer, Buckhurst, 
and desires his favourable acceptance of a copy, not only as a chancellor of an university, 
but as one that was excellently bred in all learning, and would therefore yield a gracious 
assent to his first love, and take pleasure in the adorning of that wherewith he was so much 
adorned.” But we .shall not refer to others. 

Soon after the publication of this work Bacon requested Dr. Playfer, whose praise was in 
all the colleges at that time, to translate it into Latin ,* which he accordingly essayed, but 
with such an over-niceness, that he was not encouraged to go on with it. In the letter to 
Playfer on this business, he thus speaks of what he chiefly sought” in that work. I 
have this opinion, that if I had sought my own commendation, it had been a much fitter 
course for me to have done as gardeners used to do, of taking their seeds and slips, and 
rearing them first into plants, and so uttering them in pots, when they are in flower, and in 
their best state. But forasmuch as my end was merit of the state of learning, to my power, 
not glory ; and because my purpose was rather to excite other men’s wits, than to magnify 
mine own, I was desirous to prevent the uncertainness of mine own life and times, by uttering 
rather seeds than plants; nay, and farthei*, as the proverb is, by sowing with the basket, 
rather than with the hand,” It will now be seen that this beautiful treatise was afterwards 
translated and greatly enlarged; but the Augvxentis will never diminish the home repu¬ 
tation of The Advancement The first, however, was the only edition of The Advancement 
during the author’s life. 

We will now briefly notice the appearance of the Be Augmeniis^v^i^ the letters respecting 
it; and reserve any observations on the work itself, as the basis of the Great Imtanration, 
until we review that performance as' a whole. The Be Angmentis Scientiarum was pub¬ 
lished in 1623; and this, says Tenison, is the fairest and most correct edition.” Copies 
were sent to the king, the prince, the Duke of Buckingham, Trinity College, and the Uni¬ 
versities of Cambi’idge and Oxford, by all of whom it was duly acknowledged. He sends 

the poor fruits of his leisure” to his Majesty, from whose court and presence he was vir¬ 
tually excluded. This book was the first thing that ever I presented to your Majesty, and 
it may be will be the last. For I had thought it should have been postJmma proles, but 
God hath otherwise disposed for a while. It is a translation, but almost enlarged to a new 
work.” He sends to the prince the Book of Advancement of Learning, translated into 
Latin, but so enlarged as it may go for a new workand says, it is a book, he thinks, will 
live, and be a citizen of the world, as English books are not.” To Buckingham he writes, 
that after his Majesty and his Highness, he was ever to have the third turn,” This letter 
is literally a begging one, and so is that to the king, the postscript of which contains a 
petition worthy of Miserrimus himself. The philosopher was indeed their prostrate and 
cast-down servant! ” But these humiliating exhibitions are redeemed by the noble and dig¬ 
nified style which he assumes, in addressing the famous college of Trinity, his alma 
mater, and her sister of Oxford. The golden treatise,” as Tenison would say, whose 
translations of these letters we adopt, is thus commended to their notice; and some will be 
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curious to be acquainted with their acknowledgments, but we can only gratify them with 
the Oxford reception. 

“Francis, Baron of Verulam, Viscount of St. Alban, to the most famous College of the 
holy and undivided Trinity, in Cambridge, Health. 

“ The progress of things, together with themselves, are to be ascribed to their originals. 
Wherefore, seeing I have derived from your fountains my first beginnings in the sciences, I 
thought it fit to repay to you the increases of them. I hope, also, it may so happen that 
these things of ours may the more prosperously thrive among you, being replanted in their 
native soil Therefore, I likewise exhort you, that ye yourselves, so far as is consistent 
with all diie modesty and reverence to the ancients, be not wanting to the advancement of 
the sciences : but that, next to the study of those sacred volumes of God, the holy Scrip¬ 
tures ye turn over that great volume of the works of God, his creatures, with the uhnost 
diligence, and before all other books, which ought to be looked on only as commentaries on 
those texts. Fare ye well.” 

“ To the indulgent Mother, the famous University of Cambridge, Health. 

“ I here repay you, according to my ability, the debts of a son. I exhort you also to do 
the same thing with myself: that is, to set your whole might towards the advancement of 
the sciences, and to retain freedom of thought together with humility of mind; and not to 
suifer the talent which the ancients have deposited with you to lie dead in a napkin. 
Doubtless the favour of the divine light will be present and shine amongst you, if philosophy 
being submitted to religion, you lawfully and dexterously use the keys of sense ; and if, all 
study of opposition being laid aside, every one of you so dispute with another as if he were 
arguing with himself. Fare ye well.” 

“ To the famous University of Oxford, Health. 

“ Since I have written to my indulgent mother the famous University of Cambridge, I 
should be wanting in respect were I not to offer a similar token of my affection to her 
sister. But as I have exhorted them, so do I now exhort you, strenuously to exert your¬ 
selves in the advancement of learning; and instead of imagining, that by^ the labours of the 
ancients, nothing or every thing has been attained, to reflect with humility upon your own 
powers, and aid their discoveries by your experience. The event must be prosperous, if, 
instead of mutually attacking each other, you unite your forces against the strong-holds of 
nature. This will afford you ample scope for honour and for victory. Fare ye well.” 

The following is the reply of Oxford; and that part of the heading, which is between 
brackets, was omitted by Tenison himself. 

“ Most noble and [what in nobility is next to a miracle] most learned Viscount. 

“ Your honour could have given nothing more agreeable, and the University could have 
received nothing more acceptable, than the sciences; and those sciences which she formerly 
sent forth poor, of low stature, unpolished, she hath received elegant, taU, and by the sup¬ 
plies of your wit, by which alone they could have been advanced, most rich in dowry. She 
esteemeth it an extraordinary favour to have a return with usury made of tha.t by a stranger, 
(if so near a relation may be called a stranger,) which she bestows as a patrimony upon her 
children; and she readily acknowledgeth that though the muses are born in Oxford, they 
grow elsewhere : grown they are under your pen, who, like some mighty Hercules in learn¬ 
ing, have by your own hand further advanced those pillars in the learned world, which by 
the rest of th^t world were supposed immovable. 
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We eongratulate you^ you most accomplished combatant^ who by your most diligent 
patronage of the virtues of others have overcome other patrons^ and by your own writings^ 
yourself. For by the eminent height of your honour^ you advanced only learned men; now 
at last (oh ravishing prodigy!) you have also advanced learning itself. 

The ample, munificence of this gift lays a burden upon your clients^ in the receiving of 
which we have the honour^ but in the enjoying of it the emolument will descend to late 
posterity; if^ therefore^ we are not able of ourselves to return sufficient and suitable thanks, 
our nephews of the next age ought to give their assistance, and pay the remainder, if not to 
yourself, to the honour of your name. Happy they, but we how much more happy, &c. to 
whom you were pleased to do the honour of sending a letter written by no other than by 
your own hand; to whom you have pleased to send the clearest instructions for reading, 
(your work,) and for concord in our studies, in the front of your book; as if it were a small 
thing for your Lordship to enrich the muses out of your own stock, unless you taught them 
also a method of getting wealth. Wherefore, this most accurate pledge of your understanding 
has been with the most solemn reverence received in a very full congregation, both by the 
doctors and masters; and that which the common vote hath placed in our public library, 
every single person has gratefully deposited in his memory. Your Lordship’s most devoted 
servant, The University of OxfordT 

We now come to the second part of the Great Work,” Novum Organum Scientiarum^ 
which appeared in 1620, and was dedicated to the king. On presenting a copy to his 
Majesty, he thought fit to accompany it with some private lines; ” and this letter of the 
12th October, 1620, was intended to seek access ” for the work, not so much to his 
person, as to his judgment,” The private lines ” are the best and most interesting account 
of it. The work, in what colours soever it may be set forth, is no more but a new logic, 
teaching to invent and judge by induction, as finding syllogism incompetent for sciences of 
nature ; and thereby to make philosophy more true and active.” As it tended to enlarge 
the bounds of reason, and to endow man’s estate with new value,” he thought it was no im¬ 
proper oblation to a king. The merit of this small book is mightily enhanced, when he 
informs his illustrious correspondent, that he had been about such work near thirty yearsT 
One reason of his publishing it, before completing his vast design, was the precarious state 
of his health—to speak plainly, because I number my days, and would have it saved; ” and 
another reason for ushering it into the world by itself, was his desire to obtain assistance, 
and royal assistance too, in the execution of an indispensable work—to try whether I can 
get help in one intended part of this work, namely, the compiling a natural and experimental 
history, which must be the main foundation of a true and active philosophy.” This short 
sentence was fraught with a volume of discovery. He thought his Majesty’s favour to this 
work would be as much as an hundred years’ time.” His assurance that this portion of 
the work ” would last, even if the whole were not completed by him, is perfect—for I am 
persuaded the work will gain upon men’s minds with ages; ” and he stamps it with immortality, 
when with blended modesty and dignity, he describes it to be a work not meant for praise 
or glory, but for practice an4 the good of men.” One thing ” he was ambitious of, and ho 
was ambitious of this one thing with hope,” and it was a memorable ambition to indulge in, 
when the ardent philosopher felt the weight of declining years,—that after these beginnings, 
and the wheel once set agoing, men shall seek more truth out of Christian pens, than hitherto 
they have done out of heathen; ” and this he confesses he was ambitious of with hope ”— 
I say with hope, because I hear my former hook of the Advancement of Learning is well 
tasted in the universities here, and abroad; and this is the same argument sunk deeper.” 

The private lines ” thus addressed to the king, whom he styled the greatest master 
of reason, and author of beneficence,” on earth, were acknowledged on the 16 th October, 
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in a very gracious and sensible epistle, declaring the book “ a most acceptable present,” and 
his firm resolution to read it through with care and attention; ” and assuring the aut lor, 

that he could not have made choice of a subject more befitting his place, and his metho¬ 
dical and universal knowledge/’ . 

This “ gracious acceptance” of the book was, of course, a “ singular comfort(0 the 
chancellor; and on the 19 th October, he thanked his Majesty for his condescension m a 
splendid letter. As the king, however, had carefully avoided all reference to the “ help 
he had solicited. Bacon adroitly availed himself of “ this comfortable beginning,” to renew 
his application « to be aiding to him to set men on work for the collecting of a natural and 
experimental history,” gravely tempting him with the pleasures of science; ^and he 
expresses a hope that “ many noble inventions would be discovered for man’s use,’ ^ in the 
king’s times ; “ for who can tell, now that this mine of truth is opened, how the veins go ; 
and what lieth higher, and what lieth lower ?” But the complimentary turn at the com- 
mencement of this letter is worthy of the “ Wisdom of the ancients,” where after comparing 
the king to a star, and quoting the famous » astrum Caesaris” of Virgil, he thus evolves the 
application—" This work, which is for the bettering of men’s bread and wine, which are the 
characters of temporal blessings, and sacraments of eternal, I hope, by God’s holy providence, 
will be ripened by Caesar’s star.” 

Passing by the other presentation epistles, it will be seen from an early letter to Mr. 
Matthew, who was anxious to smooth down impediments to his friend’s scheme, that some 
portion of this part of the work was finished in October 1609, The churchmen ” were 
not, in Matthew’s opinion, to be unnecessarily ruffled, and church matters” were not to 
be disturbed. Bacon knew that churchmen,” political churchmen, were not to be con¬ 
ciliated, and therefore did his best not to offend them. These impediments,” the political 
‘‘ churchmen,” were the same all over the world, and freedom of thought must necessarily 
be obnoxious to them. Touch their power, and you touch them; and whatever might have 
been their diversities of doctrine or politics, and wherever the attempt might have been 
made, the shock is universally felt and resented. If the Nommi Organum had been pub¬ 
lished at Rome instead of London, its author would have been handed over to the Inquisi¬ 
tion. The Jesuits, the schoolmen, the political churchmen, had formed an alliance, offensive 
and defensive, with the mighty shade of Aristotle; and to this day they have nevci forgiven the 
Verulam for casting him out,—to this day the Nomim Organum is a branded and forbid¬ 
den book by the Vatican. Mr. Matthew was an exile at the time on account of his identi¬ 
fication with this class of men. Bacon thus alludes to his caution ^ b or your caution 
as to churchmen and church matters, as for any impediment it might be to the applause and 
celebrity of my work, it moveth me not; but as it may hinder the fruit and good part which 
it is bound, I hold it a just respect, so as to fetch a fair wind I go not far about. But the 
truth is that I at all have no occasion to meet them in my way, except it be as they will 
needs confederate themselves with Aristotle, who, you know, is intemperately magnified 
by the schoolmen; and is also allied, as I take it, to the Jesuits by laber, who was a com¬ 
panion of Loyola, and a great Aristotelian,” The part ” sent with this letter showed 

that the question between him and the ancients, was not of the virtue of the race, but of 
the rightness of the way.” We must not omit an amusing comparison Other matters I 
write not of; myself am like the miller of Grancester, that was wont to pray for peace 
amongst the willows; for while the winds blew, the wind-mills wrought and the water-mill 
was less customed. So I see that controversies of religion must hinder the advancement of 
sciences. ” 

In another beautiful letter to Matthew, after confessing his desires to be that his 
writings should not count the present time or some few places in such sort as might make 
them either less general to persons or less permanent in future ages,” he says, As to the 
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Instanration^ your so foil approbation thereof I read with mnch comfort^ by how much more 
my heart is upon it^ and by how much less I expected consent and concurrence in a matter 
so obscure. Of this I can assure you^ that though many things of great hope decay with 
youths and multitude of civil businesses is wont to diminish the price^ though not the delight^ 
of contemplation^ yet the proceeding in that work doth gain with me upon my affection and 
desire, both by years and businesses. And therefore I hope even by this, that it is well¬ 
pleasing to God, from whom and to whom all good moves.” 

In his letter to Bishop Andrews, in 1622, he speaks of this work as that which he ^^did 
most esteem,” and declared his intention of proceeding with the new parts thereof.” But 
this design was never accomplished. 

It should be observed, that the several tracts which are now prefixed to the De Augmentis] 
formed the introductory tracts of the Novum Organmn ; and this arrangement was not 
altered by the author himself, when he published the former work. But there can be no 
doubt, that the transfer was judiciously made, and is still properly retained; because the 
tracts in question were merely advertisements to the Great Instauration, and not to that 
part of it to which they were first prefixed, and Bacon has expressly declared that he intended 
the De Atigmentis to serve as the basis or first part of that work, to which these tracts are 
simply preliminary. We have therefore, notwithstanding Mr. Montagu’s caveat against it, 
preferred the old arrangement to that which he has thought proper to adopt; and we will pro¬ 
ceed at once to a brief examination of the Imtauratio Magna, in the order in which it stands. 

The Sic Cogitavit is the first of the small tracts, and fitly is it placed in the front. Fran- 
ciscm de Verulamio sic cogitavit, talemque apud se rationem imtituit; quam viventiiiis et 
posteris noiam fieri, ipsorum inieresse putavit. It is a brief and solemn announcement of 
the necessity of trying a new way,” and his motives for attempting it. Then comes the 
Prmfatio, which, the reader will bear in mind, is not the preface to the De Aiigmentis, but 
to the Instauration; and it contains the pith of the whole matter. He discusses the state of 
the sciences, discovers their low condition, and shows that a different way must be opened, 
and other aids procured, in order to advance them. This Preface is a master-piece of writing; 
and it unites, with a magical facility, all the graces of the florid style, with the most sub¬ 
stantial matter—with thought the boldest, yet calm ,• the profoundest, yet clear; the most 
minute and subtle, yet comprehensive. Many things will the reader find in it which he will 
meet with elsewhere, but Bacon’s repetitions of himself, like those of Demosthenes, are always 
improvements. In the appeal to the Deity, after expressing his convictions and announcing 
his plan, in this flowing and figurative manner, he uses the exquisite form of supplication 
(the Student s) already quoted, and concludes with some excellent admonitions ” respecting 
the limits of human reason, and some very fair requests touching the matter in hand. A 
thorough school-man must have read this Preface with more than admiration ,■ and if he set 
down the writer for a madman, he must have been convinced of his inspiration. 

The Distrihutio Operis contains the several divisions of the work, with the arguments of 
each division. The following are the six divisions or parts, into which it was proposed to 
distribute the Magna Instanratio. 

I. Partitionis ScienMarum, —the Partition of Sciences. 

II. Novum Orgamim, sive Indicia de Interpretatione Natureo, —the New Organ, or Direc¬ 
tions for the Interpretation of Nature. 

WL. Plimnomena Unvversi, sive Historia Naturalis et Eooperimentalis ad condendam PM- 
losopMam, the Phenomena of the World, or Natural and Experimental History for the 
building up of Philosophy. 

IV. Scala Intellectus, —the Ladder of the Understanding. 

V. Prodromi, sive Anticipationes PMlosopM<B Secundoe, —the Forerunners, or Anticipations 
of the Second Philosophy, 
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VI. PMlosophia Sectinda^ sive Scientia Activa^ —the Second Philosophy^ or Active Science. 

It was a part of his design to deliver every thing with all possible plainness and perspi¬ 
cuity—for the nakedness of the mind^ as once of the hody^ is the companion of innocence 
and simplicity; ” and he proceeds to exhibit the order of the work^ and the reasons for it. 
This small piece, well studied, will enable us to form some idea of the author’s design, of 
which the first two divisions only were completed; and as we are not aware of any other 
account of it, at once so full and succinct, we shall present a short outline of it. 

The first part exhibits the sum or universal description of the science or learning then 
possessed, in order to improve the labours of the ancient, as well as to introduce what is 
new. Deserted plots are to be found in the very midst of cultivated ones, and he intended 
to point them out, though this might bring about some change in the accustomed divisions 
and partitions, as an addition to the whole varies the parts. But he promises to assist in 
supplying the desiderata that may be noted. For these designs of his were no slight, super. 
ficial notions—mere desires and good wishes—but practicable and within compass. 

Having examined into the ancient arts, the next thing is to enable the human intellect to 
advance; therefore to the second part belongs the doctrine concerning a better and more 
perfect use of reason in the investigation of things, and concerning the true helps of the 
understanding in the interpretation of nature. This new logic, while it agreed with the old 
in its professed object, differed from it in three things : mz. ipsofne, or dine demo 7 istrandi, et 
inqmrendi initiis. The mid'wtis not arguments, but arts; not things consentaneous to^ 
principles, but principles themselves ; not probable reasons, but designations and indications 
of works. And from a diversity of intention, there ensues a diversity of effect; in the one 
an adversary is to be overcome by disputation, in the other nature, by works. The demon- 
strations of the vulgar logic accorded with their end, employing syllogisms, and passing 
over induction. He rejects demonstration by the former, as it proceeds confusedly, and lets 
nature escape out of our hands ; as it is barren of operations, and remote from practice, and 
incompetent to the active part of sciences. For though the things which are coincident in 
a middle term, are in themselves coincident, yet the syllogism consists of propositions, pro¬ 
positions of words, and words are the tokens and signs of the things ; and if the notions of 
the mind themselves qum verborum quasi anima sunt be improperly and rashly 
abstracted, or not sufficiently defined or limited, all is lost. He therefore leaves it to its 
jurisdiction, in artes populares et opinabiles,” with which he does not meddle, and makes 
use of induction. The order also is different, as well as the initials of inquiring; for instead 
of proceeding immediately from the sense, and some few particulars,” to the highest 
generals,” aa^ioms are gradually to he raised into general truths, by solution and 
separation of experience, and advised rejections and exclusions, by questioning the prime 
notions of the intellect, by guarding the very senses themselves, and purifying the under¬ 
standing of every thing that may hinder the reception, conception, and erection of truths. 
By clearly showing what the nature of things, and what the nature of the mind, would bear, 
he presumed that he had prepared and adorned (the divine goodness being present at the 
rites) thalamnm mentis et universi, the hride-chamher of the mind and of the universe; and 
his epithalamium was,*^*^ ut ex eo connubio auxilia humana, et stirps inventorum,qiue necessi¬ 
tates ac miserias hominum aliqua ex parte docent et subigant, suscipiatur. 

But his object was not only to point out and fortify the way, hut to proceed in it; and 
therefore the third part of the work was to comprise the PJmmmena Unimrsiy or such an 
experimental and natural history, as shall he fundamental to the building up, as it were, of 
natural philosophy. For the method must have materials, and all must be sought from the 
very things themselves ; nor can all the wits Jn the world he a substitute for this laborious 
acquisition. And as nothing of this sort had been accomplished, and that which had been 
attempted had merely furnished depraved matter for the preposterous subtleties of argu- 
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mentation, there was no hope of greater advancement and progress, but in the total restora¬ 
tion of the sciences ; and he accordingly proposed to erect a natural history which should 
differ as much from that in vogue, as his logic ; in the end, or office ; in the mass, or con¬ 
geries ; in subtlety ; in tbe selection and arrangement. The office of his natural hisfi-ry 
was to afford light to invention; as for the congeries of it, his compilation was to embrace a 
history of nature “ vexed by art,” as well as free and unrestrained; for the siiMely, he 
was to project those experiments which, though not of independent value, should have the 
same reference to things and works as the letters of the alphabet have to speech, and words ; 
and his selection of reports and experiments, he was to neglect fables and vanities, and 
exhibit the manner of conducting his inquiries, so that proofs may be examined; and to dis¬ 
perse monitions, and samples, and conjectures, that every thing fantastic may be exposed 
and abjured ; and thus secure an access unto nature, and present solid, prepared matter for 
the understanding. The result of Bacon’s own researches under this division, appears in 
the Sylva Sylvarnm, published after his death, and consisting of a collection of ten centuries 
(or one thousand) experiments, many of which are very curious, though by no means coming 
up to the high mark of his own theory. But it was “ a royal work, requiring the purse of 
a prince, and the assistance of a people,” the work of many, and the work of ages, and not 
to be looked for at the hands of any single individual. 

Part fourth, or Scala Intellectus, appears to have been designed for a special illustration 
of the rules and directions of the Novum Orgamim, for building up a sound philosophy by 
means of particular histories, framed out of the Pluowmena UiiirersL The Scakc Intellcc- 
tus was to be applied to the Vhmnomena Universi, or (to use the other figurative titles of 
the third and fourth portions of the work) the Filim Inhyrintld was to be the clue of the 
Eylva Bylvarum. The author never published any thing with a view to supply the fonrth 
part, but he probably meant by the “ ladder of the understanding,” an exposition of the 
mental process of invention itself, by illustrating tbe steps and progress of the mind in ascend¬ 
ing from particular to general truths, from phenoinena to axioms; in fact it would have 
been a treatise of mental philosophy, and thus Mr. I.ockc might have been anticipated. 

Part fifth, Prodromi, sire Anticifationes Sectindie Philosophicc, was to have been the 
forerunners, the anticipations, or in other words, an introduction to the sixth part, or the 
secondary philosophy ; and would have consisted, we presume, for it is by no means clear, of 
probable, but not grounded observations, casual experiments, and supposed facts, which, 
though the certitude be, not settled, and they are merely the result of vulgar demonstrations, 
may nevertheless have a great share of truth and utility. 

The .s/.^7A and last part of the work, P/n7o,vo/iA/ffl Seennda, sire Scientia /IcZ/m, was to 
bo the grand result of all the rest; the philosophy educed and constituted out ol sucli a 
legitimate, pure, and strict inquiry a.s that already recommended and prepared; a consum¬ 
mation which he confesses to be far above his strength, and beyond his hopes, but towards 
which he is confident he had made a beginning, d’hc conclusion of this extraordinary pro¬ 
gramme is wonderfully fine, and as a passage, a burst of eloquence, the noblest ever penned 
by one who has penned the noblest. He finds his way direct to men’s business and bosoms, 
by telling them that it was not mere contemplative felicity which was concerned m this 
matter, but their affairs, their fortunes, their power over works. He repeats his own 
immortal axiom. Homo iiaturic minister et interpres, an axiom which it became the loftiest 
of men to pronounce; and after speaking, with power and high authority, to his fellow-men, 
as an interpreter', he humbly supplicates from above, as their representative, “ the largess 

of new alms to mankind.” i i, « , •/ • 

The first part of the Instauration, according to this Distribution, namely, Vne Par tmones 
Scientiarum, is supplied by the Ads^ncement of TMrniny,^\{iAn was published in 160.), and 
translated, for the purpose of occupying this position, in 1624, with ‘great anc amp e 
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additions.” The two books of the one were extended to nine. It is rather remarkable that 
the first of the philosophical works of such air author should also have been the last; or 
rather that, after so considerable a lapse of time, such a man should have found that his 
first work would suffice in substance, and with a few formal alterations, for a basis of hw 
“ Great Work.” As the first book of the one is almost a literal translation of the first book 
of the other, we shall take the English in preference to the Latin, in this account of the 

The title itself explains the design of the work, De BUjnitate et Augmentu Scmituiriim. 
The dignity of learning is asserted in the first part and the first book, and the remaining 

books are devoted to its advancement. , ^ i- i. v 

Before we examine either of these divisions, let us look at the dedication of it to King 
James, which is properly put as a part (and though but a page, it is no mean part^ of the 
work. Its composition is heautifiil. Flattery the most fulsome^ is presented with such 
grace, as to confer a dignity upon his very prostration ; the writer is greater than the king. 

As the form of these things is a matter of taste, and there is no standard, more conformity 
with the manner of an age should not be confounded with .sycophancy. I he puffs of Eliza¬ 
beth and James please every one, and deceive nobody. Who thinks the less ol Spencer, 
Raleigh, or Shakspeare for their over-wrought compliments ? Surely then it is sheer mvi- 
diousness to call Bacon a prodigy of obsequiousness. His compliments are a mixture 
of ingenuousness with ingenuity, of lofty hearing and generous obeisance,^ of mental 
grandeur with feudal homage. There was nothing of the Uteralcr about the gigantic race 
to which he belonged,—it was reserved for the degenerate creatures of a more hollow 
period to bespeak fees for their servility, and huckster for their praise. Our author was 
sufficiently aware of the value of his performance; and who does not .sympathize with the 
philosopher, as his great initiative work advanced, as to the party who was to he selected 
for the forthcoming honour ? Great had been his anxieties, travels, and straits ; hut as the 
new reign opened upon bis assiduous anticipation, the prize of^ civil, and the guerdon of 
literary, honour glittered within his reach. James was more oi a scholar than king;^ and 
this "" conjunction” determined his choice. lie declares against dedications, but cunningly 
slips in a very complimentary exception. “ Neither is the modern d.-dications of hooks 
and writings, as to patrons, to be commended : for that books such as are worthy the name 
of books, ought to have no patrons but truth and reason. ^ And the ancient ciistoni was, to 
dedicate them only to private and equal friends, or to entitle the books With theii names, 
cr if to kings and great persons, it was to some such as the argument of the book was fit and 
proper for.” When Bacon determined to present this free-will offering ” to his Majesty, 
we have observed that be tendered his oblation with superlative eloquence and address. 
Without anticipating his pleasure who enters upon this high work for the first time, we may 
be permitted to quote a part of the concluding sentence, or rather strain, upon the king s 
learning in all literature and erudition, divine and human.” hor it scemoth much in a 
king if, by the compendious extractions of other men's wits and labours, ho can take hold 
of any superficial ornaments and shows of learning, or if he countenance and prefer learning 
and learned men: hut to drink indeed of the true louiiiains of leaining, nay, to have such 
a fountain of learning in himself, in a king, and in a king liorii, is almost a miiacle. nc 
the more, because there is met in your Majesty a rare conjunction, as W'cll of divine 
and sacred literature, as of profane and human; so as your Majesty standeth invested of 
that triplicity which in great veneration was ascribed to tbe ancient Hermes : the power 
and fortune of a king, the knowledge and illumination of a priest, and the leatning and uni¬ 
versality of a philosopher.” But all this sounding adulation was evidently intended to set 
off and illustrate the solid compliment which the servant was paying to his royal master. 

This propriety inherent, and individual attribute in your Majesty, deserveth to be expressed* 
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not only in the fame and admiration of the present time, nor in the history or tradition of 
the ages succeeding; hut also in some solid work, fixed memorial, and immortal monument 
hearing a character or signature, both of the power of a king, and the difference and perfeL 
tion of such a king.” And therefore he sends this treatise as “ tending to that end.” 

The age of Bacon has generally been styled the learned age, and yet our author felt him¬ 
self caUed upon to vindicate its dignity ! But that learning was absolutely confined (so far 
as It gives the name to that age) to a knowledge of the Greek and Latin authors; it was a 
learning acquired in a very different spirit from that in which it was originally promulged ■ 
It was, therefore, a jealous learning, and Bacon, though a perfect master of it himself was 
about to become in some respects its impugner. He therefore maintained and asserted 
with great force and unparalleled richness of diction, the dignity of learning. But he so 
asserted it. as to show the most rigid devotees of antiquity, while he captivated them by 
the variety and splendour of his vindication, that “there were more things in heaven and 
earth than were dreamt of in their philosophy.” 

The first book, therefore, maintains “the excellency of learning and knowledge.” This may 
seem, now-a-days, to be a needless expenditure of time and trouble, but it was a triumphant 
effort then, and there has not been any thing equal to it since. The examination of our 
early impressions and fundamental notions, is a useful, but a most difficult procedure, as any 
one who has tried to think or write continuously on things taken for granted, will at once 
acknowledge. In this discourse, therefore, on learning itself, the modern scholar will find 
set forth, with logical precision and consummate clearness, facts and principles of permanent 
value in relation to it. 

The discredits and disgraces which learning has received from ignorance, “ but ignorance 
severally disguised, are first considered : these include the objections to learning, “ appear¬ 
ing sometimes in the zeal and jealousy of divines, sometimes in the severity and arrogancy 
of politicians, and sometimes in the errors and imperfections of learned men.” Divines 
allege, “ that the aspiring to overmuch knowledge was the original temptation and sin, 
whereupon ensued the fall of man; that knowledge hath in it somewhat of the serpent, and 
therefore when it entereth into a man, it maketh him swell; that Solomon gives a censure, 
“that there is no end of making books, and that much study is a weariness of the flesh;” 
and that “ m spacious knowledge there is much contristation, and he that increaseth know¬ 
ledge increaseth anxiety;” that St. Paul gives a caveat, “ that we be not spoiled through 
vam philosophy;” that experience demonstrates how learned men have been arch-heretics, 
how learned times have been inclined to atheism, and how the contemplation of second 
causes doth derogate from our dependence upon God, who is the first cause. It cannot 
be denied that the objections of divines are not fairly stated; and they are objections 
which the reader will hear at present, uttered by some of them in high and low places, at 
the mystic shrine, and the cloudy coterie, and in the broad world. We have no space for 
the “reprehension” of this fallax, but it would be a good exercise for the student, who 
may be startled with them, to try to answer them himself) before turning to our author. 

The objections oipoliticians are stated with equal fairness, and answered with equal suc¬ 
cess : “ That learning doth soften men’s minds, and makes them more unapt for the honour 
and exercise of arms; that it doth mar and pervert men’s dispositions for matter of 
government and policy, in making them too curious and irresolute by variety of reading, or 
too peremptory or positive by strictness of rules and axioms, or too immoderate and over¬ 
weening by reason of the greatness of examples, or too incompatible and differing from the 
times by reason of the dissimilitude of examples; or at least that it doth divert men’s 
travels from action and business, and bringeth them to a love of leisure and privateness; 
and that it doth bring into states a relaxation of discipline, whilst every man is more ready 
to arsme than to obey and execute.” Here again are enumerated and most fairly set forth. 
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all the objections of the politicians—^we yet hear of them from them, and they are yet used 
and acted on. Let Bacon furnish the reply, and the objectors, wherever ensconced, must 
fall with their objections. 

The “ discredits,” from “ the errors and imperfections of learned men themselves,” are 
next considered. Those which may arise from their fortune, or condition, such as scarcity of 
means, privateness of life, and meanness of employments, or from their manners, are soon 
disposed of. 

The “vanities” which have been mixed up with their studies, at least such as fall under a 
“popular observation,” are next animadverted upon: and vanities in studies are declared to be 
chiefly of three sorts j the fantastical, the contentious, the delicate learning ^ vain imagina¬ 
tions, vain altercations, and vain affectations. The accounts of the “ first distemper of 
learning, when men study words and not matter;” of the second, when they follow specula¬ 
tions of “unprofitable subtility or curiosity,-” and of the third, “delight in deceiving, and 
aptness to be deceived,” are replete with the soundest observations. Having “ gone over 
these three diseases of learning,” he notices briefly, but with the finest touch, “ some other 
rather peccant humours than formed diseases, which nevertheless are not so secret and in¬ 
trinsic, but that they fall under a popular observation and traducement: ” such as an affect¬ 
ation of antiquity or novelty, diffidence of the possibility of new discoveries, strong prepos¬ 
sessions that the best opinions have always prevailed, a premature reduction of knowledge 
to methods and systems, the neglect or abandonment of the philosoph'Ut pTivici^ too great a 
reverence of the mind withdrawing men from experience, the infection of general philosophy 
with particular arts, conceits, or studies, “ impatience of doubt and haste to assertion,’" 
peremptory tradition of knowledge, narrow views and objects, and mistaking the true encf 
of knowledge. We quote the account of this last mentioned “ peccant humour,” as a sample 
of his “ dissection ” of them all. 

“ But the greatest error of all the rest, is the mistaking or misplacing of the last or fur¬ 
thest end of learning and knowledge : for men have entered into a desire of learning and 
knowledge, sometimes upon a natural curiosity, and inquisitive appetite; sometimes to 
entertain their minds with variety and delight; sometimes for ornament and reputation; 
sometimes to enable them to victory of wit and contradiction; and most times for lucre and 
profession; and seldom sincerely to give a true account of their gift of reason, to the benefit 
and us e of men: as if there were sought in knowledge a couch, whereupon to rest a search¬ 
ing and restless spirit; or a terrace, for a wandering and variable mind to walk up and down 
with a fair prospect; or a tower of state, for a proud mind to raise itself upon; or a fort, or 
commanding ground, for strife and contention; or a shop, for profit, or sale; and not a rich 
storehouse, for the glory of the Creator, and the relief of man’s estate.” 

He then weighs the dignity of knowledge “ in the balance with other things,” and takes 
the value by testimonies and arguments divine and human. From the “ wisdom of God,” 
the knowledge of angels, the production of light, the employments of Paradise, the learning 
of prophets and apostles, and the procedures of the Redeemer, he argues upon divine testi¬ 
mony^ and evidence the true dignity and value of learning. He then adduces “human 
proof,” and, “ in so large a field,” the selection of them is as choice as the statement is 
beautiful,, He shows that the inventors of arts were even deified by the heathens, and how 
civil policy was regulated and states advanced by learning. Its dignity is lastly asserted 
from its moral effects; and after going over four particulars, he conducts the argument, on 
human grounds alone, to the verge of immortality. 

Let us conclude with the dignity and excellency of knowledge and learning, in that 
whereunto man s nature doth most aspire,' which is immortality or continuance; for to this 
tendeth generation, and raising of houses and families; to this tend buildings, foundations, 
and monuments; to this tendeth the desire of memory, fame, and celebration, and in effect 
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the strength of all other liiiman desires. We see then how far the nioniimeiits of wit and 
learniiig are more duralde than the iiioiiuineiits of powei^, oi ol the hands, Foi lia\e not 
the verses of Homer continued twenty-five hundred years or more, without the loss of a 
syllable or letter ; during which time infinite palaces, temples, castles, cities, have been de¬ 
cayed and demolished? It is not possible to have the true pictures or statues of 
Cyrus, Alexander, Caesar, no nor of the kings or great personages of much later years ; for 
the originals cannot last, and the copies cannot but lose of the life and truth. But the 
images of men’s wits and knowledges remain in books, exempted from the wrong of time, 
and capable of perpetual renovation. Neither are they fitly to he called images, because 
they generate still, and cast their seeds in the minds of others, provoking and causing infi 
nite actions and opinions in succeeding ages : so that if the invention of the ship was thought 
so noble, which carrieth riches and commodities from place to place, and consociateih the 
most remote regions, in participation of their fruits, how much more are letters to he mag¬ 
nified,, which, as ships, pass through the vast seas of time, and make ages so distant to par¬ 
ticipate of the wisdom, illuminations, and inventions, the one of the other 1 ” 

The public means of promoting learning, ^H)y amplitude of reward, by soundness of 
direction, ami by conjunction of labours,” are then considered, and urged upon the attention 
of the king. The public acts of merit towards learning are conversant about 
and teachers: places must have convenient buildings, endowments, franchises, and ordi¬ 
nances ; hooks re(juire libraries, &c. ; and teachers should be readers in the present arts and 
sciences, and inquirers after new ones ; and six desiderata are pointed out, all of which, ex¬ 
cept the last, a public or aiiihorizod institution, for the discovery oi arts, have been since to 
a considerable extent supplied. 

We now come to the main subject of the work, the Fartitiones Scientkirmn, or the 
Distribution of Knowledge. Bacon had taken all knowledge to be his province,” and his 
object hero is to survey the whole field of learning, visiting every quarter of it, and reporting 
the state of its various departments. In order to facilitate so extensive an inquiry, he 
refers the subjects of investigation to those faculties, witli which they were supposed to be 
principally concerned—" History to the Memory, Poetry to the Imagination, and 
Philosofhy to the Reason.” That this division, whatever may be its convenience, is 
logically eiToneous is almost self-evident; and it has been largely shown to he so by Dugald 
Stewart, in the Preface to his Prelminary Dissertation^ and Jeremy Benthain, in the second 
part of liis Ckrestomathia. The latter, and the greater philosopher of the two, asks. What 
is the primary source of this division ? Not the nature of the subject, and its respective 
parts, but the nature of the several human faculties, which, by a strange misconception, are 
respectively considered as applying themselves exclusively to different parts of it. Strange 
indeed may this misconception bo pronounced: at any rate, if it be true, that when these 
faculties come to be mentioned, so it is that, of all the branches into which the body of the 
arts and sciences has ever been or ever can be divided, not a single one can be mentioned, 
upon which the whole list of the human faculties cannot be shown to be, in some way or 
other, applied.” Both Stewart and Bentham were occupied at the same time, each without 
the knowledge of the other, on the same task of examining this threefold distribution of 
Bacon’s. The former concluded his critical strictures by acknowledging that it was more 
easy to point out its defects than to supply them; but the latter laboured on, and struck out 

thejirst lines of a Taiidar Diagram of the principal and most extenswe hranches of art and 
science, framed in the exhuMsHvelgdrifurcate method of which the success would have been 
complete, if the nomenclature had been simpler. These two philosophers, however, speak 
with great respect of Bacon’s design. Bentham says, for the age of Bacon, his sketch 
was a precocious and precious fruit of the union of learning with genius;” and Stewart is far 
from concluding that it was the abortive offspring of a warm imagination,” but every 
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respect worthy of the sublime genius by which it was formed/’ It would be absurd to con¬ 
clude that because Bacon refers history to the memory, poetry to the imagination, and phi¬ 
losophy to the reason, that therefore his illogical method affects the correctness of the 
enumerations, definitions, and subordinate classifications themselves. We believe that 
Bacon’s survey, vast as it is, will be found to be the correctest ever given ; and that his 
report itself (we speak of course in relation to the then state of sciences} was not, aim 
could not be vitiated by the preliminary mistake; and none knew better than himself, 

that all partitions of knowledges should be accepted rather for lines and veins, than for 
sections and separations ; that the continuance and entireness of knowledge be preserved.” 

Upon this universal partition of knowledge into History, Poetry, and Philosophy, taken 
from the triplicity of the intellectual faculties, our author wrote the Pariitiones Scieniiarum, 
which occupies the eight remaining books, of which it is impossible to present any satis¬ 
factory analysis, from the depth of their erudition, and the amazing minuteness as well as 
encyclopedical vastness of his plan. Let the reader turn to the tabular view, entitled,'' The 
General Distribution of Human Knowledge,” in The Advancement^ which is a literal transla¬ 
tion of that'' Partitio Universalis Doctrine Humane,” in the J)e Augmentis ; and from the 
inspection of such a table of contents, he will he disposed to agree with us that any intelli¬ 
gible or useful outline of such a work is not compatible with the limits of this Essay. But 
on all and each of these, large and small, principal and secondary, does Bacon descant with 
unequalled sagacity, pointing out the deficiencies of each, and the means of rectifying the 
errors of all. 

The remainder of the second book is taken up with the two first of his partitions, History 
and Poetry. Eleven chapters are devoted to the former, with its divisions and subdivisions ; 
and the twelfth contains the best account ever given of the second principal part of human 
learning—Poesy,” in which he can report no deficicncc. It being as a plant that 
cometh of the lust of the earth, without a formal seed, it hath sprung up and spread abroad 
more than any other hind: but, to ascribe to it that which is due, for the expression of 
affections, passions, corruptions, and customs, we are beholden to poets, more than to the 
philosophers’ works ; and for wit and eloquence, not much less than to orators’ harangues. 
But it is not good to stay too long in the theatre. Let us now pass on to the judicial place 
or palace of the mind, which wc are to approach and view with more reverence and 
attention.” 

The third hook contains six chapters, and is occupied with the partitions of philosophy into 
the three knowledges of God, of nature, of man. In philosophy, the contemplations 
of man do either penetrate unto God, or are circumfered of nature, or are reflected or 
reverted upon himself; out of which several inquiries there do arise three knowledges. 
Divine Philosophy, Natural Philosophy, and Human Philosophy, or humanity. For all 
things are marked oi stamped with this triple character—of the power of God, the difference 
of nature, and the use of man/’ Ho there recommends the erection of the Philosophia 
Prima. Natural Theology is the subject of the second chapter, and the remaining chapters 
are occupied with the speculative and operative partitions of natural philosophy, and the 
partition of the mathematics. Perhaps his proposed Kalendar of Popular Errors ” sug¬ 
gested to Sir Thomas Browne, who was his friend, the Vulgar Erx’ors.” This chapter 
being completed, the author says of it, llius have wo now dealt with two or three beams 
of man’s knowledge, that is, radim direatm, which is referred to nature ; radius refractuH, 
which is referred to God, and cannot refract truly because of the inequality of the medium; 
there resteth radius reflexus, whereby man beholdeth and contemplateth himself/’ 

The fourth hook, which consists of three chapters, is accordingly occupied with a portion 
of radius refiexus, the philosophy of humanity, of which the second chapter is the most 
valuable, as treating of medicine, under the three parts of the preservation of health, the 
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cure of diseases, and the prolongation of life; and the first chapter, among other curious 
suggestions, certainly hints at our modern phrenology. “ But unto all this knowledge 
de commtmi vinculo, of the concordances between the mind and the ‘^a* « 

inquiry is most necessary which considereth of the seats, and domiciles, whmh the severa 
faculties of the mind do take and occupate in the organs of the body; which knowledge 
hath been attempted, is controverted, and deserveth to he much better inquired. But this 
inquisition requires a “ Delian diver,” and he has not been found yet. “ x\nd i.hus 
concludes our author, of that particular human philosophy which concerns the body, which 
is but the tabernacle of the mind.” 

The fifth hook “ concerns the mind,” and it consists of five chapters. The partitions are 
into logical and ethical; and logic is divided into invention, judgment, memory, and tradition; 

“ for man’s labour is to invent that which is sought or propounded; or to judge that which 
is invented; or to retain that which is judged ; or to deliver over that which is retained. 
Invention is of two kinds, “ much differing,” the one of arts and sciences, the other of argu¬ 
ments : the former is reported deficient on three grounds, and he delivers some important 
instructions in the latter. The art of judging is divided into corrupt and genuine, or 
syllogism and induction; and again into analytics and the doctrine of confutations ; the last 
of which consisted of three parts, the confutation of sophisms, inioprelation, and idols. 
The doctrine of idols was partitioned into idols of the tribe, the and the market. The 
art of custody or memoi-g he divided into the doctrine of helps for the memory, and of the 
memory itself. 

The sixth book contains four chapters, and treats of the art of memory, which he divides 
into grammar, method, and ornament of speech. Grammar, of which he seemed to have a 
very perfect conception, is divided into the art of speaking, and the art of toriting; and 
again into literary and philosophical, or with regard to words and things. The art of 
speaking regarded the accidents of words, (1.) sound, (2.) measure, (3.) accent. The art of 
writing has two parts, with regard, (1.) to alphabet, and, (2.) cipher. Method of speech 
is distinguished into, (!•) doctrinal or initiation, (2.) open or concealed, (3.) aphoristical or 
regular, (4.) into question and answer, and, (.'5.) the method of conquering prejudice. 
Rhetoric and oratory are considered under the doctrine of ornament of speech, with an ap¬ 
pendage respecting a collection of sophisms, studied antithets, and lesser_ forms of speech. 
And under two general appendices of traditive knowledge, he reviews the art of criticism, 
and school-learning; in the one he discusses certain points relative to editions of authors, 
illustrating authors, and censuring them; and the other is considered under the separate 
heads of public schools and colleges; of preparing the genius; of suiting the study to the 
genius • of the use of academical exorcises and the action of the stage, considered as a 
part of discipline in schools. The Colours of Good and Evil, will be found in the third 

chapter of this hook. ^ ^ ^ ^ i . -l i i. 

The seventh hook is occupied with ethics or morality; the leading divisions of which relate 

to the doctrine of the image of good, and the cultivation of the mind; under both of which 
will be found a rich but compact store of moral observations, as terse and yet as full, for 
pages together, as any of the Essays themselves. _ _ 

The eighth book contains, in three chapters, the partition of civil knotcledge, and it is 
worthy of one so thoroughly acquainted with human affairs. It is treated of under the three 
heads, of, (1.) prudence in conversation, (2.) prudence in business, and, (3.) prudence m 
government. That part of the second head, which concerns the advancement of fortune, 
or the way of rising in life, discovers the most extraordinary study of, and insight into, the 
art of promotion. In the third chapter are discussed the partitions relative to the pre¬ 
servation, the happiness, and the enlargement of a state; and the doctrine of universal jus- 
tice, already noticed. 
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We must quote, with a slight omission or two, the splendid passage which he introduces 

in concluding the eighth book of partitions. ^ i i -i-i. 

Thus have I concluded this portion of learning touching civil knowledge, and witU 
civil knowledge have concluded human philosophy ; and with human philosophy, philosophy 
in general: and being now at some pause, looking back into that I have passed through, this 
writing seemeth to me, si nunquam fallit imago, as far as a man can judge of his own work, 
not much better than that noise or sound which musicians make while they are in tuning their 
instruments, which is nothing pleasant to hear, but yet is a cause why the music is sweeter 
afterwards. So have I been content to tune the instruments of the Muses, that they may play 
that have better hands. And surely when I set before me the condition of these times, in 
which learning hath made her third visitation or circuit in all the qualities thereof; as the 
excellency and vivacity of the wits of this age ; the noble helps and lights which we have by 
the travails of ancient writers; the art of printing, which communicateth books to men of all 
fortunes; the openness of the world by navigation, which hath disclosed multitudes of 
experiments, and a mass of natural history; the leisure wherewith these times abound, not 
employing men so generally in civil business, as the states of Grmcia did in respect of their 
popularity, and the state of Kome in respect of the greatness of their monarchy; the con¬ 
sumption of all that ever can be said in controversies of religion, which have so much 
diverted men from other sciences ; and the inseparable propriety of time, which is ever more 
and more to disclose truth ;—I cannot but be raised to this persuasion, that this third peiiod 
of time will far surpass that of the Greecian and Roman learning i only if men will know 
their own strength and their own weakness both, and take one from the other, light ^ 
invention, not fire of contradiction; and esteem of the inquisition of truth as of an 
“ig^Jte^rise, and not as of a quality or ornament; and employ wit and magnificence to things 
of worth and excellency, and not to things vulgar, and of popular estimation. As for my 
labours, let men reprehend them, so they observe and weigh them. For the appeal is law¬ 
ful, though it may be it shall not be needful^ from the first cogitations of men to their 
second, and from the nearer times to the times farther off.’’ 

The ninth and last book relates to the division of inspired theology, the sabbath and port 
of all men’s labours and peregrinations,” which he leaves to divines; and only discusses its three 
appendices—the doctrine of the right use of reason in theology ; the degrees of unity in the 
city of God; and^lastly the emanations of the Scriptures, the unadulterated first flowings 
of Bible truth, or a short and judicious collection of notes and observations upon particular 
texts of holy writ. 

Between the De Atigmeniis and Nomm Orgmmn^ is placed the Novus Orhis Scieniio/rum, 
Bim desiderata, containing a list or recapitulation of the deficiencies of knowledge, noted” 
in the eight last books of the former work; which embrace its two main divisions of memory 
and reason, or history and philosophy. 

The author had thus made as it were a small globe of the intellectual world: ” and we 
have no such survey extant. It was no small mastery of knowledge to obtain a general 
acquaintance with the state of contemporary learning; but our author appears to have been 
intimately acquainted with the principles of the sciences, although not with their endless 
ramifications into particulars. His acquisitions extending almost to all that there was to 
acquire, it will be seen that he observed carefully and pointed out clearly, wherein, upon 
their own grounds, they were deficient, either as not constantly occupate or not well con¬ 
verted by the labour of man.” Their position being retrograde, or moving in a wrong 
direction, the necessity of advancement ” is universally felt through their whole mass or 
globe. The man that could so thoroughly acquaint himself with such themes, and in such 
simple but lofty terms inform others of the results of his reflections,—^who could exhibit with 
equal sagacity and accuracy, these many and great desiderata, and kindle his various sub- 
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• 1 • 4 . w 'hnnpfiil fflorv by power capacious and serene/^ was the man to 

tupply U» “ on" tling” they all laiwl, l.y tealiaii.s his own antieipntions, and making Ihe 

tol^tys the lepottev himself, ‘'secnda pass InsTionAT.OHS qnce 
artemLarn’interpretandiitmam, et weriom arloperationis mlelleclns, exhibit; neqne 
“m ipirtame. in eoipone ti.status j.stii s.d t.ntui. digestam per suinmas. In apho 

” W°e"now come to the second, and hy fat the most important, part of the Great Instania- 
tio!.whLlhT:tUproh.hi;attcrA,i.«le's^^^^^^^ 

or a new method of studying the sciences. It is the phdosopl y of' P 
losophy of science itself, or the uniy.rs.l ph.losoph.ca machine. The Cop »1« •> , 

writtpn manv vears previously, was the rough draft of this great conception, hut th ,s ti e 
re^rof aTpmemiy tie inert ai-duou, of lis labours. The preface is miostentatious h» 
pregnant He first glances at the state of ancient philosophy. Condemning a, le ra - 
L two opposite errors which had hitherto prevented a i“* 

one heine that of magisterially pronouncing on hot operations, as it we had “ J 

thing and jL^Thli” wlrVal Tthe sleficaT pMoslphU iho 

quenches the spir t of discoveiy. the otnoi oeing 

i“.r Iroilltadi jaetantiaujet a^^epsim ‘"“g 

appear .0 have applied a s.iEcient rule "'^Xrh" , ’.^0 dS™ of ho l-cfore us, 

of thought and fluctuation of the mind. J'*1“ j ?, t„v ft is that wo may esUahlish 

which he describes as more ““'S j, „ .eduction, though gonetally 

iSfl llriW that is merely suhs.q.e.t on sense ; still that we myj.c.i 

S ditid : ni: and eert.ia wa, fro,., the peroeptioa of tlm t»slf 

of logic intended thus much, but it came too late as a reniedy aftci thcrLre sees 

by customs, and polluted by idols, wbicb it rather fixed than corre^^l. II K 1 • 

no other remedy than the beginning anew the ^hole ^ m rchdi per 

first never to leave it to itself, but keep it under perpetual regulation J ^ 

^naoMna., ccjiciatusr The mind needs its instruments as well as h oc y and what_ t 
assistance of mechanical powers is to the one, a right method of ^ ^ ^ , 

the other. The upshot of the whole matter is thus strikingly f " f 
“Truly if men had set about mechanical works, with their bare ^ ^ ^ 

instruments, as they have ventured to sot about octiia woidcs^ a the ndh. 

nnwoi-s of the mind tliev would have ioiuid themselves alile to have ellec ^ ^ 

Iven though they combined their forces. If some largo obelisk were to be ^ 

not seem t kind of madness for men to set about it with their ; . ,^„fiaenec 

not be greater madness still to increase the numbers of .meli 

of elIbcTing (be thing? And were it not a fiirthor step in lunacy, to pick ^ 

bodied, aiirl use only the robust and strong j as if that would ^ 

tent with this, recourse should be bad to anointing the inu with reason '> Yet 

ancient wrestler,s; and then all begin afresh; would 

this is but like the wild and fruitless procedure of mankind in f 

they expect great things from .udatuJe and consent, A^d 

capacity; or strengthen as it wore the sinews of the mind with logic. f 

bustle Ind struggle, men still continue to work with their naked understanding . 

time it i,t evident, (hot in every grent work, which the lieiid of men performs, the rtrength 
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of each peraon cannot be mere.sed; non that of all be n.ade to act at once, without the uae 

of insti'unionts and. indch.iiiG&. * * i. jp TTriflTi fliA wliosc 

He considers it fortunate ttat his design does not interfere with the 

honours remain undisturbed, as he does not proceed in their way 
and untried, and unknown to them; nor was he bent upon disturbing 
philosophy, which might for him continue to cherish disputes, 

Luld not he useful for such ends; not being very ohvioms, or flattering to Aat 

taking with the vulgar, otherwise than by utility and effects T rits ofp^ 

there should he two fountains or dispensations of doctimes wo iien y . P 

phers ; in short, one method of cultivating and another of discovering ^ ^ 

wishino- success to those who find the former more agreeable, he appeals in noble style 

Tthe true sis of science to join with him. » If any one has it at heart, not only to receive 

the things hitherto discovered, but to advance still farther; and not to conquci an 

by disputation, hut to conquer nature by works; not ne^ly to raise 

Zt certainly and demonstratively to know; let him attach himself 

entrance of nature which infinite numbers have trod, we may at length pas. into ^er 

courts.” He concludes with a natural request enough for a fair hearing, as the pmee had 

been re-written by him no less than twelve times, in so many Y-J J «^the 

Cogitata et Fisa, it was brought to its present degree of perfection; 

the subject was mastered, the method tried, expenence consulted, 

thev who have thus begun to he themselves, would use their judgment on his woik. 

Thl;.»» X-.- consists .1 two boobs, of wMcb the h.st is i„t»dcd to ptei^e the 
mind tOT the leecplion end use of the instrnments nnd instmetions conta.nod m the second, 
Xi Iterorpfofesses to dcliser, the «t of WOfhins with this new machme tn the 

“Sfi.Tbol“nsh«of one hnndred nnd thirty aphorisms, 

tion of nature, and the dominion of man.” This form of writing m aphorisms 

to possess some advantages over the common method; which looks more p " 

tinuous, but is often a mere deceptive colouring thrown over a few einp y and ^ P“ 

ticulars. “ The writing in aphorisms,” we are told in the 

many excellent virtues, whereto the writing in method doth not approach J, 

the writer whether he be superficial or solid : for aphorisms, except they 

lous, cannot he made hut of the pith and heart of sciences; for 

cutoff; recitals of examples are cutoff; discourse of ’Jd 

there remaincth nothing to fill the aphorisms, but some good quantity of ^ 

therefore no man can suffice, nor in reason will attempt to write ^ ^ 

sound and grounded. Secondly, methods are more fit to win « Jielief, hut ess fa 

to point to action ; for they carry a kind of demonstration in orb ^ ^ 

nating another, and therefore satisfactory. But particulam , do invite 

with dispersed directions. And lastly, aphorisms, representing as if 

man to inquire further ; whereas methods, carrying the show of a total, do secure men 

is the fundamental principle of the 

“ Man, the servant and interpreter of nature, can on y un ers an do.” 

as he observes, or contemplates, the order of nature; more le canne ^ 

From neglecting observation and experiment to an mere 1 e ex ^ .^^hich 

sics of Bacon’s til were in a most deplorable condition; in that condition, m 
he has so faithfully pointed out in the former work. ^ Tyredicted 

•c™, and wrought tb.lw»^ i 

The rest of all the mischiel 
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admiring the powers of the mind^ we seek not its real helps.’’ (Aph. 9.) Men had forgotten 
that they were the ministers of nature, which far exceeds the subtlety of the sense and under¬ 
standing; and he affirms that the vulgar induction was inefficient to discover works, and the 
vulgar logic insufficient to discover sciences. 

That ir wde of rising directly from sense and particulars, to the most general axioms, he 
calls the anticipation of naturef as being a rash and hasty thing; but the othe,). node of 
raising axioms from sense and particulars, by a continued and gradual ascent, tiP th airives 
at last to the most general axioms, which was the true but untried way, he calls the inter¬ 
pretation of nature.'''’ In order to avoid the former, and employ the latter, a restoration was 
to be begun from the very foundation: and leaving the ancients in possession of their 
honours, he points out a new path, and prepares the mind for the reception of the method 
which he proposed : the leading men to particulars, their sense and order; and they were 
to prevail upon themselves to forsake their notio7is for a time, and begin their acquaintance 

with things.” ^ 

Our method has some resemblance with that of the sceptics at the entrance, but diners 

widely from it, and becomes opposite to it, in the end. They simply assert that nothing is 
knowable, and we say, that much cannot be known of nature in the common way; but 
then they destroy the authority of the sense and understanding, whereas we supply them 
both with helps.” (x4ph. 37.) 

No part of Bacon’s 'works is more valuable than his exact and sagacious exposition of the 
general, or rather natural, sources of error. He calls these prejudices by the expressive 
name of idols, the false objects of false worship, vain, delusive, and dangerous. These idols 
he divides into four kinds—idols of the tribe, idols of the den, idols of the market, idols of 
the theatre ; and so comprehensive is this classification, that the enumeration will be found 
to include the principal causes which obstruct the discovery or reception of natural oi moral 
truth in all cases. They almost constitute the Pantheon into which the soul of man has 
been degraded ; and our author may claim the honour of being the first to restore^ and 
purify the living temple. They are discussed in 24 aphorisms, and before paiticulaiizing 
the several kinds, the reader is informed in the 40th, that the proper remedy for removing 
and driving out the idols, is the raising of notions and axioms by legitimate induction. Yet 
he was of opinion that the indication of them was the more necessary, as they would again 
rise up and grow troublesome after the reformation of science. 

1. The idols of the tribe are common to the whole race of mankind, and have their 
foundation in human nature : For it is a false assertion that the human sense is the mea¬ 
sure of things; since all perceptions, both of sense and mind, are with relation to man, and 
not with relation to the universe. But the human understanding is like an unequal mirror 
to the rays of things ; which combining its own figure with the figures of the objects it 
represents, distorts and perverts them.” 

2. The idols of the den or cave are identified with the peculiar character of the individual: 

The idols of every man in particular; for besides the general waywardness of human 

nature, we every one of us have oui own peculiar den or cavern, which refracts or breaks the 
light of nature; either because every man has his respective temper, education, acquaintance, 
course of reading, and authorities he most respects ; or because of the differences of impres¬ 
sions, as they may be made on a mind that is preoccupied and prepossessed, or on tme that 
is calm and unbiassed; so that the human spirit according to its disposition in individuals, 
is a thing fluctuating, disorderly, and almost accidental. Whence Heraclitus well observes, 
that men seek the sciences in their lesser worlds, and not in the great and common one. 
He speaks in an./ther place of this kind of idol as every man’s particular demon, or 
seducing familiar ; and again, compares every man’s mind to a glass, with its surface differ¬ 
ently cut, so as differently to receive, and reflect, and refract the rays of light that fall upon it* 
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3. Idovs of the forum have their rise from the compact^ or association of mankind . 
which depends upon language. For men associate by discourse ; but words are imposed 
according to the capacity of the vulgar: whence a false and improper imposition of words 
strangely possesses the understanding. Nor do the definitions and explanations^ wherewith 
men of learning, in some cases^ preserve and vindicate themselves, any way repair the 
injury; for words absolutely force the understanding, put all things in confusion, and lead 
men away to idle controversies and subtleties without number.’’ 

4. The idols of the theatre are the deceptions, perversions, and prejudices, which take 
their rise from the different tenets of philosophers, and the perverted laws of demonstiation. 
And these are so denominated, because all the philosophies that have Oeen hitherto in¬ 
vented or received, are but as so many stage-plays, written or acted; as having shown 
nothing but fictitious and theatrical worlds. Nor is this said only of the ancient or present 
sects and philosophies ; for numberless other fables, of the like kind, may be still invented 
and dressed up, since quite different errors will proceed from almost the same common 
causes.” 

We have no space for observation on the author’s profound comments on these various 
prejudices; he is a complete iconoclast; and if the reader would wish to see all these divi¬ 
sions more fully illustrated, we must refer him to Professor Playfair s Pi’eliminary 
Dissertation. 

All these idols,” says Bacon, are solemnly and for ever to be renounced, and the 
understanding must be thoroughly cleared and purged of them; for the kingdom of inan, 
which is founded in the sciences, cannot be entered otherwise than the kingdom of God; 
that is, in the condition of a little child.” In order that the understanding may be the more 
disposed to cleanse itself, and put away its idols, he thinks proper to diverge into some par¬ 
ticular confutation of false systems of philosophy. He notices, (1.) The sects and sorts 
of these theories, which he divides into three general kinds, sophistical^ empirical^ and 
superstitious. (2.) The false colours thereof, or the signs or characteristics of false systems ; 
whether taken from their origins, their fruits, their progress, the confessions of their own 
authors, or from consent. (3.) The causes of so great an infelicity, or of errors in philo¬ 
sophies; and, (4.) The causes of so lasting and general a consent in error; which bring us 
to the ninety-third aphorism; where he proposes to inquire into the grounds of hope,” for 
the further advancement of philosophy and the sciences ;^and thh’e follows a chain of argu¬ 
ments, for establishing a solid foundation of hope for the success of genuine philosophy in 
future. He has thus endeavoured to remove despair, (which is the principal cause of the 
slow progress of the sciences,) and finishes what he had to offer concerning the signs and 
causes of error. He enumerates the three kinds of confutations, by which he hoped to pull 
down the old structure : viz. 1. the confutation of the natural reason, when left to itself, 2, 
the confutation of the manner of demonstrations; 3. the confutation of the received theories, 
or prevailing philosophies and doctrines. It would, therefore,” (he says, in Aphorism 115,) 
^^be time to proceed to our rule and art of interpreting nature, did not something lie-in the 
way, that requires to be removed. For we proposed by an introductory set of aphorisms to 
prepare the mind, to receive what is to follow ; and having now levelled and polished the 
mirror, it remains that we set it in a right position, or, as it were, with a benevolent aspect 
to the things we shall further propose. For in every new undertaking, not only the being 
strongly prepossessed with an inveterate opinion, but also a false notion or expectation of 
what is to follow, proves sufficient to give a prejudice. We must, therefore, n»^xt endeavour 
to establish a just and true opinion of the thing we intend, though this opinion bo only 
temporary, and of use but till the thing itself is well understood.” 

The remainder therefore, of this first part, (from Aphorism 116 to 130,) is occupied wit 
the idea of the new method of interpreting nature, as the final preparation to the inductive 
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method itself. He does not inform us positively of the method, but .ether discovers whet it 

k not in order to prevent erroneous expectations. _ . , i i • . 

After “ nostulating it of mankind” that they would not imagine he had any design to 
-L'l r^hxT nnfl declaring himself to he utterly unsolicitous about suck use- 

form .sect m ph.loscpby, I i„ his .ssist»oe to 

less things RS (j ’ pjg laid down no one entire and general theory, nor had 

the first egimimg o c but he was determined to tender and to render 

any hopes of living of a sect ” so was he no promiser of particular 

this.. asmstance,” As hisjry,whether procured 

worts. He ingenuous y at ml . . hile ho left the hasty experimentalist to collect 

from boots, or h.s own mqu.r,: ““ “ h ’ endeavoured after greater 

many particulars from ns aie3,an , , The llhth Aphorism is a rcmartable 

- -rir ‘“t; 

at the same time a defence of them, which has been a good deal overlooked. But th ^ 

is nothing,”—and “ let no one he concerned, if our history has its eno . , 

nware that there would occur many things in them, that appeared at first sight (1.) tiifimg 
:r dga (2.) rkd and ignobL ,• and (3.) subtile, which might alienate the Ws of 
LenLm c;nsidering them: and he soon disposes of these prob^e contempts Ihen fob 
lows a fine defence of his rejection of all former sciences a^^hm ^ early ages 

not have been difficult for him to attribute what he produced, ' thanaftei- 

(when, perhaps, the knowledge of nature flourished more, thoug wi - 1 P> 

L cam;\nto flutes and trumpets of the Greeks,) or even m certain 

the Greeks themselves; and thence derive authority and honour . iudged 

in.-v wholly upon the evidence of things, he rejected all stratagem and imposti ‘ ^ ^ 

^ol no greater moment to the lHisine.ss in hand, whether what was then di c v.^^^^^^^^ 

known to the ancients, and, by the vicissitude of things and ages, is ^ flkeorrer hv 
lhan to he solicitous whether America is the island Atlantis, or were ^ 

rnhitnhus - for the discovery is to ho derived from the light of natuic, and n t 
darkness of antiquity. He .shows that his procedure of striking out all authorities at once 
ttllltiond than a hit-by-hit rejection: as the eri.rs have been fundamente^ am 

therefore “ it is no wonder if they have not ohtainec what ^^e^tered 

arrived at the end they never proposed; nor finished the course which they nc thex enteie 
nor hold: ” and he thought that the method being perfected, great things wou c e open 

all, and almost to all alike. . , , i ilm 

Then as to his not having himself proposed the true and best end 
sciences,-the contemplation of truth being of greater dignity and sublimity than |^tility 
and greatness of works, whilst the long dwelling in experience and particu ars, which he 
recommended, fixed the mind to earth, or rather sunk it into an aliyss of hopeless confu , 
while it kept it from soaring in the diviner state of ah.sh-act wisdom and tranquillity. is 
was just the .sort of argument for our author to deal with, and he allows its force. But _. 
“ would place a true model of the world in the human understanding, such as the world is 
found to he, and not such as any one’s reason might make it ”—he would have no moc 
models, no idols of man, for the ideas of the divine mind; no arbitrary ah.stractions, hut the 
true signatures of the Creator upon the creatures, as impressed upon matter, and limited by 
true and exact lines. Therefore truth and utility arc identified—they arc thmvcry things 
reqxiked—all other improvement,s follow the improvement of the mind; and, there ore, the 
works recommended should he more esteemed as they are pledges of truth, than as they aie 

of use in life. i 

He then candidly states another palpable objection to his system, which is even sti 

urged by those who are anxious to reiiite what no one has asseited on be la , o our au » 
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that he wa.s the first to practise the incluctivo method. In Aphorism 12.5, he thus states the 
ohiection: “ That we are only doing what has been done before, that the ancients proceeded 
in the same way that we do, and therefore that we shall probably, after all this struggling 
and .striving, hut at length come to some one or other of tho.se philosophies which prevailed 
among the ancients; for that they in the beginnings of their contemplations, proenrod a 
large stock of examples and particulars, digested them into registers, common-place books, 
and titles, and thence composed their philosophies and their arts ; thus pronouncing 
full discovery; that they added examples occasionally, by way of confirmaUon, and as a help 
to instruction, hut thought it needless and hurthensome to publish their notes, memoirs, 
and common-place books of particulars; herein following the example of builders, who, alter 
they have erected an edifice, take down the ladders and scaffolding, and remove them out 
of si"ht.” And how could the ancients have proceeded otherwise ? They had a form^ of 
inquiry and discovery, but it was no other than flying from certain particular examples, with 
the assistanee of eommon notions, to the most general conclusions and principles of the 
sciences, thence deducing inferior conclusions ; and if new particulars and examples arose, 
or were produced to oppose their established doctrine, they cither made them square by 
subtle distinctions, or accommodated explanations to their own rule,s; or else m a gross 
manner, struck them out by exceptionsand at the same time wresting and fitting, the 

more tractable particulars to their own principles. , ,, . 

Again, as he disallowed a liberty of pronouncing at once, and insisted upon the most 
strictly regulated method of coming from intermediate particulars to universal conclusions, 
it might be objected that he patronized such a suspension of the judgment, as would bung 
all to a state iff scepticism. He thus replies to this objectmn, which was no 
one he had doubtless often heard: « The truth is, we intend and propose the ait of 
doubting properly; for we do not detract from, but administer to, the sense; and do not 
Ispise, but regulate, the understanding. And it is better to know so much as is necessary, 
and yet not think ourselves to know all, than to think that we know all, and f 
ignorant of that which is necessary.” From the 127th Aphorism, i^ is pam a o 
intended his method to be one of universal applicability: - Our new logic, which proceeds 
by induction, comprehends every thing.” He designed to draw up tables of induction foi 

mental, moral, and political, as well as natural philosophies , i n • i i 

The grounds of hope having been laid, and unjust prejudices removed, he thmks^he may 
speak of the excellency of the end in view. He places the inventors of arts before founders 
of empires, legislators, and deliverers of their countries. _ He refers to the power, efficacy, 
and consecmcnces of three modern inventions, whose origin was obscure : the art ot print¬ 
ing gunpowder, and the compass ; which have given the world a new face, (1.) with regard 
to learning, (2.) with regard to war, (3.) with regard to navigation. A man s desire to 
aggrandize himself, or his country, is a mere degenerate ambition, compared with his fit it 
dcLrve so had a name as ambition) who strives to restore and enlarge the power and em¬ 
pire of mankind over the universe of things; which is, without dispute, more solid and 
majestic. Resolving all into the contemplation of things as they are m themselves, w im i 
he esteemed to he of greater dignity than even the immediate benefits of invention that 
might flow from it, and calling in the directing aid of rectified reason and sound religion, 
he proposes to consider the art itself of interpreting nature, and, in the next hook, predicts 
that the art of invention will improve and grow up with inventions themselves. • 

The second book of the Novum Onjamim is considerably larger than the first, and con¬ 
sists of fifty-two aphorisms, for the “ interpretation of nature,” with the chgested matter of 
particulars, designed for the work of the understanding, in a few determinate subjects, by 
Uy of example or palpable model. We are now in the house of the interpreter himselt; 
and as he depicted the character of a true interpreter in such lively colours, it remains to 
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be seen whether he approaches to it. The interpreter duly qualified—the interpreter such 
as he has boldly sketched—was to proceed in this manner : He must first consider the 

state of mankind; next remove the obstacles in the way of interpretation; and then, coming 
directly to the work, prepare a history and regular sets of tables of invention; show the 
uses thereof^ their relations, dependencies, and subserviency to each other. He must 
represent how little real and serviceable knowledge mankind is possessed of; and how all 
just inquiry into nature has been neglected. He must use choice and judgment in singling 
out and giving the first place to such subjects of inquiry as are most fundamental or import¬ 
ant ; that is, such as have a tendency to the discovery of other things, or else to supply the 
necessities of life. He must likewise observe the pre-eminency of instances ; which is a 
thing that greatly conduces to shorten the work. And when thus provided, he must again 
renew his inquiries, draw out fresh tables, and now with a greater ripeness of knowledge, 
more successfully enter upon and perfect the business of interpretation; which will thus 
' become easy. And when he has done this, he will directly see and enumerate, in a pure 
I and native light, the true, eternal, and most simple motions of nature j from the regular and 
exact progress whereof proceeds the infinite variety of the universe : and afterwards, being 
wholly intent upon the discovery of human uses, and the state of things then present, he will 
regulate and dispose all in a dilFerent manner for practice ; assigning to the most secret and 
hidden natures, others that are explanatory thereof, and such as are superinducing to those 
that are the most absent.” 

The first ten aphorisms relate to the discovery of forms, or causes, in nature.” The 
tenth divides the indications for the interpretation of nature into two general parts : the 
first relating to the raising of axioms from experience, and the second to the deriving of new 
experiments from axioms. The last part was never proceeded with, or published : the 
former he divided into three kinds of administrations or helps; viz. the helps, (1.) for the 
sense ; (2.) for the memory ; and (3.) for the reason. The first object, therefore, was to 
procure a just and adequate natural and experimental history, as the foundation of the 
whole thing ; ” which history must be digested and ranged in proper order,” in tables and 
subservient chains of instances, that the understanding may commodiously work upon 
them; and the understanding must not enter upon the task of raising axioms by itself, but 
be first regulated, strengthened, and guarded by means of a genuine and real induction, as a 
key of interpretation. The inquiry of forms was to proceed in this manner : First, all the 
known instances agreeing in the same nature, though in the most dissimilar subjects, are 
to be brought together, and placed before the understanding; and this collection is to be 
made historically, without any over-hasty indulgence of speculation, or any great subtlety 
for the present.” He then illustrates his method of discovering forms by an inquiry into 
the form of heat. 

In Table 1, he collects ImtanUce convenientes in natiira calidi/^ or. Instances agree¬ 
ing in the nature of heat; which are a collection of particulars wherein heat is found, so that 
they agree in having the nature of heat common to them all. 

In Table 2, he collects Instantm inproxi7no qumprivanturnatura calidi^ or, Instances 
of approximation yet wanting the nature of heat. 

Table 3 forms a table of Degrees of Heat.” 

These three tables were intended to present a view of instances to the understanding, for 
the practice of induction; and its first work was, (according to Aph. 15, 16,) to throw out or 
exclude such particular natures as are not found in any instance where the given nature is 
present, or such as are found in any instance where that nature is absent; and again, such 
as are found to increase in any instance when the given nature decreases, or to decreas e when 
that nature decreases. And then after this rejection and exclusion is duly made, the affirm¬ 
ative, solid, true, and well-defined form, will remain as the result of the operation.” And as 
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this is easily expressed in words^ but the thing itself cannot be come at without numerous 
turnings and windings^ he next proposes an example of the exclusion or rejection, in Table 4, 
of those natures which are found not to be of the form of heat. 

The business of exclusion is not perfected till it terminates in the affirmative; or when 
the rejections have left but a few common principles, one of these is to be affirmed, if it 
account for the phenomena. He thought it would be useful, notwithstanding the imperfec¬ 
tion of his tables, to allow the understanding, after weighing them well, to attempt the busi¬ 
ness of interpreting nature in the affirmative, on the strength of these and such others that 
II. ay be procured. The attempt he calls, permissionem iniellectus^ sive inierpretationem in- 
choatcmiy sive vindemiationem primam ; a permission to the understanding, inchoate inter¬ 
pretation, or the first vintage of inquiry: and, accordingly, in Table 5, we have the 
vindemiatio prlma de forma calidi ; the first vintage, or dawn of inquiry, concerning the 
form of heat 

The author having thus laid down tables that furnish the examples of the method of 
rejection or exclusion, as well as a specimen of the fruits, he proceeds to deliver the doc¬ 
trine of instances, or the investigation of forms by prerogative instances, a doctrine of the 
first importance. The last sentence of Aph. 21, shows that the remaining parts of the 
Novum Orgammi were to have been comprised under nine general heads, and the author 
only lived to prosecute the first. We, therefore, propose to treat, (1.) of prerogative 
instances; (2.) of the helps of induction; (3.) of the rectification of induction; (4.) of the 
method of varying inquiries, according to the nature of the subject; (/).) of prerogative 
natures for inquiry, or what subjects are to be inquired into first, what second; (6.) of the 
limits of inquiry, or an inventory of all the natures in the universe; (7.) of reducing inquiries 
to practice, or making them subservient to human uses; (8.) of the preliminaries of inquiry; 
(9.) and, lastly, of the ascending and descending scale of axioms.” 

The author then enumerates twenty-seven prerogative instances, and enters at length 
into the properties of each, with illustrations and exceptions. We intended to have 
described them; and to have availed ourselves of the elegant commentaries of Mr. Pro¬ 
fessor Playfair ; but this preliminary account has already extended too far; and we shall 
content ourselves with extracting the fifty-second, or concluding aphorism. 

It must be observed, that in this our new machine for the understanding, we deliver a 
logic, not a philosophy: but as our logic directs the understanding, and instructs it, not 
like the common logic, to catch and lay hold of abstracted notions, as it were by the slender 
twigs, or tendrils, of the mind; but really enters, and cuts through nature, and discovers 
the virtues and actions of bodies, together with their laws as determined in matter; so 
that this knowledge flows not only from the nature of the mind, but also from the nature 
of things, and the universe; hence it is no wonder, that in order to give examples and illus¬ 
trations of our art, we every where employ physical considerations and experiments. 

We have here laid down twenty-seven prerogative instances, under the following titles: 
viz. 1. Instantiae solitariae, or solitary instances; 2. Instantia) inigrantes, or travelling in¬ 
stances ; 3. Instantim ostensivm, or glaring instances; 4 . Instantiae clandestine, or clandes¬ 
tine instances; 5. Instantiae constitutiva^, or constituent instances; 6. Instantiae conformes, or 
conformable instances ; 7. Instantiie monodicae, or singular instances ; 8. Instantiae deviantes, 
or deviating instances ; 9. Instantiae limitaneae, or frontier instances ; 10. Instantiae potes- 
tatis, or instances of power; 11. Instantiae comitatus et hostiles, or accompanying and hostile 
instances; 12. Instantiae subjunctivfB, or subjunctive instances ; 13. Instantiae fcederis, or in¬ 
stances of alliance; 14. Instantiae crucis, or crucial instances; 15. Instantiae divortii, or in¬ 
stances of divorce ; 16. Instantiae januae, or instances of entrance; 17. Instantiae citantes, or 
summoning instances; 18. Instantiae viae,or journeying instances; 19. Instantiae supplcmenti, 
or supplemental instances; 20. Instantiae persecantes, or lancing instances; 21 Instantiae 
f 

' . .. ^ 
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r>f t-Tip staff - 22 Instantiee curriculi, or instances of the course , 23. 
virgee, or instances of th , Instantiee luctus, or instances of reluctance ; -5. In- 

Doses naturae, or doses of natui , - • ^ t polychreste, or sovereign instances; 

stantias innuentes, or intimating ins an , • information they assist 

.„d37. t tJsriasLces of ligh.; and the 

either the sense or the nnderstan g . ^ solitary instances ; or 

understanding, either by hastening e ex ^ g^ffi^^ation of the form, as the travelling, 

by contracting, and more nearly indicating, the alhrm^^^^^^^^ understanding, and 

glaring, accompanying, and subjunctive J immediately, as the clandestine, 

leading it to kinds, and common In the next d^-, as the consti- 

and the singular “«tance«’^ of conformable instances: or again, by recti- 

tuent instances; thereto it is accustomed, as the deviatmg 

fying the or fabric of the universe, as the frontier 

instances ; or by conducting . ^ , forms and causes, as the crucial instances, 

imtances; ol lasiy, hy goaiii* it agai ^ measure, or feoilitote 

„d instanees of divorce. And as .<» ™ ««'‘'Siu, ‘o P»=™»‘ 

it. They mari it out b, «th wh p ^ 

■re“ti;tiu?i"rlr:^^^^^^^^ a„dth.sove- 

above observed, (Aph. 32,) without waiting . frontier instances; the 

kind are the conformable, the singu ar, magical instances, because these 

instances of power, of regard to 

either assist and rectify the ^ s;arched out when we make tables of 

practice in general; and for the lest, t y nnrHcular subiect. For the instances, 

Lwfor a.: busiuass of reTsouf« vulgar iustanoas of 

“rasrrattx^wf- 

account thereof was here requisite rectification of induction, then to concretes, 

“And now we should proceed to the tie p order, under the twenty-seven 

atent processes, concealed structures ^ possess mankind of their for- 

borisms i .Ut at leugtb apoi «bich au arueudmeut 

iies, and release and fiee the or, enlargement of their power over nature, 

,J tba state aad “mraronce forfeits! his iunoceucy, aud his 

must necessarily ensue. For by the fall, measure recoverable, even in 

dominion over the creatures, thong o sciences. For the 

this life; the former by religion and faith ^ virtue of that denunciation, 

world was not made ® r ^. ig at length, not by disputes, or indolent 

•'‘:4"n:^*V‘wev.th.sp.ou,.«^^^^^^^ 

conduct of experimental inquiry, before a J q beforehand, and trace not 

power and compass o ^ 

merely the outline, but many ot the most nainute „ ^ 

exist, must he an object of admiration to ^, *p^*^PQ™ounded for out of different tracts ; of 
The Third Part oi the Instauration has been ^ , experimental History—^ 

which the Par™ (or Saturday Emnmy) of a natmal and experm 
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catalogue of particular histories—the A B Teacher of Nature —and a Preface to a Natu¬ 
ral History —are merely introductory arguments^ for attempting and obtaining a surer 
natural and experimental philosophy. Then follow the titles of six particular monthly //u- 
torieSy-^ih.^ history of the Winds^ the history of Rarity and Density^ the history of Gravity 
and Levily, the history of the Sympathies and Antipathies of things, the history of Sulplnir^ 
Mercuryy and Salt, and the history of Life and Death: three of these, the first, second, and 
last, have been preserved ; but the aditus only of the other three are extant. This part is 
completed so far as the diligence of editors has extended, with some Questions concerning 
Metals, and some Thoughts on the Nature of Things. In the midst of much that looks like 

wood, hay, and stubble,’' to a modern reader, there will be found gold, and silver, and 
precious stones,” of the greatest value ; an aphorism that will stand the severest test, or an 
axiom that might shine, like a diamond, on the brow of Philosophy herself. 

Of the Fourth and Fifth Parts of the Instauration, we have only two brief and general 
intimations—the mere aditus of the intended treatises. 

The Opuscula Philosophica, or lesser pieces, would be sufficient of themselves to make good 
his claims as a philosopher. They either helped to prepare the way for his greater works, 
of which some of them were the germs, and afterwards formed portions j or they were the 
mere overflows of an active and exhaustless mind. We shall briefly notice two of them, 
The Wisdom of the Ancients, and the New Atlantis. 

The former of these writings, which appeared soon after the Advancement of Learning, 
is an attempt to deliver the supposed philosophy of the ancient fables, and was of course 
especially intended to propitiate the lovers of antiquity towards his meditated innovations. 
From the title we might he led to expect an account of the various systems of philosophy 
which prevailed amongst them; l)ut the sole object is to interpret the meaning, and extract 
the hidden wisdom, of those fables, which have been transmitted to our time along with 
the ancient mythology. It is a serious attempt to indicate the useful, and reproduce the 
beautiful, from the apparently incongruous fictions of past ages ; not to write toys and 
trifles, and to assume the same liberty in applying, that the poets assumed in feigning.” In 
his selection of these fables, the author has manifested his usual judgment. We find none 
of a strictly historical nature : they are all capable of a natural, moral, or political interpre¬ 
tation. The historical myths have given no small trouble to the student of antiquity. In 
some instances, as in the case of Livy, the predominant inspiration of whose narrative is the 
old Roman poems, all reasonable expectation is exceeded, if a Niebuhr can even separate, 
much more if he can extract, the fact from the fable *, and it is perhaps the wiser plan in 
matters of so much uncertainty as ancient traditionary history, not to attempt the separa¬ 
tion. Bacon has, therefore, wisely deserted this region of the fabulous domain, for one 
which promises to yield more important fruit. While it is evident, on the slightest exami¬ 
nation, that these ancient fictions involve some important truths : seeing some of them 
are observed to be so absurd and foolish in the very relation, that they show, and as it were 
proclaim, a parable afar off,”—it is at the same time an extremely difficult matter to ascer¬ 
tain the precise moral at which they point. But, as might have been conjectured, the most 
ancient are the least obscure; and accordingly, in selecting his specimens of the more lucid 
fable. Bacon has travelled beyond the more civiliymd period of Grecian history, beyond 
the time even of Homer and Hesiod, by whom many of these fables, though selected and 
celebrated,” seem not to have been invented to the better times” of a yet earlier state of 
society. Referring to the fables which he has endeavoured to interpret, he says, seeing 
they are diversely related by writers that lived near about one and the self-same time, we 
may easily perceive that they were common things derived from precedent memorials, that 
they became various by reason of the diverse ornaments bestowed on them by particular 
relations; and the consideration of this nnxst need increase in us a great opinion of them, 
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int^the trumpets and flutes of the • Grecians.” Such is the kind of fahles whmh Bacon 
r.l with with higher wisdom as an interpreter, than the ancients discovered as inventors. 

It so happens tlmt'the longest are the best; and we mayrefer the reader to the last section 
• np AmnnenUs on Poetry, for “ the learning ” concerning them. 

" The^m ^vhich was not published until after rtm author’s death, is the fragment 

of a philosophical romance, in which he intended to exhibit the model of an institution for 
1 dtcovery of works, or a college and commonwealth for the interpretation of nature with 
a view to thi arts of life. There is a RoUmon Crime reality about it. The fiction pos- 
the earnestne.ss of a bona fide report from some newly-found country, where rea¬ 
son is L ruler, and man is becoming paramount. The author evidently availed himself of 
the spirit of enterprise that had been so recently excited and gratified to direct its ardoms 
Ind its energies into the strange land of probable wonders ; and he who was but a prophet 
ZZ X f inissionarv. This fragment was written in the maturity of his ge-nius; and 
the fancy of so illustrating his own method shows the depth of his confidence m it, an t ie 
heWh 3 his expectations from it. We shall not deal so presumptuously with the leadei, 
i to hint at theLrvels so gravely described in this beginning of an account of Noinis 

^ These are the Ojiera PMlosopMca,.yihkh have won such lasting fame foi- their author, 
and exerted so powerful an influence on the world. The era of experimenta investigation 
commences with them; and the principles, if not the 

Rave been acted upon ever since. It does not derogate iiom bis i * i 

respect and gratitude of his species, that he was no discoverer himself—that he explaine 
no phenomena, and unfolded no physical law : he did neither ; but he was, nevertheless, the 
ma^er-spirit of those who did. He discovered the law of discovery and was he first to 
■ btopreTafter the most comprehensive survey of all existing knowledges, and the most 
profound inquiry into the condition of all mental achievements, the universal law of inter- 
Tretation He delivered the abstract precepts which » shut men up,” a.s it wore, to that 
philosophy of philosophies, of which he was the ablest and the first expounder, and of which 

the great discoverers arc but the verifiers. , titke of 

We should more than exhaust the space allotted to a preface, were ^ ‘ ^ 

the eulomes which have been lavished upon our author on account of these ph losophica 
The encomia of mere eiogle .en.encee .ou.d fU. a ™l„me. Bo. .hdeje o.m 
the i„um.r.Ue extravagm,,..*. rvhethe, of homo or fo.c.sn 

ottered in aooieot or moderm tonguee. on this pohfio theme t we n.a, he ^ 

two poetical complinrcote which wo have aeldom aeon .looted, »,1 never ■» 
the one by his friend Herbert, on receiving the Great Instauration and t . 7 

Thomson in his celebrated apostrophe to England—each of which is high y c ara 

of tbe period of its composition. 

“ Quis iste tandem ? non eniin vultu ambnlat 
Quotidiano. Nescis Ignare ? audicH, 

Duaj Notionum; veritatis Pontifex; 

Inductionis Dominus, et Verulamii ; 

Renun Magister unicus, at non Artlum : 

Profunditatis Pinns; atque EleganticB i 
Natural Aruspex intimus: Philosophiio 
iE>ariiun. Sequester Experiential, ^ 

Speculatioriis que : A^qnitatis Signiter; 

Scientiarum sub pupillari statu 
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Degentium olim Ernancipator: luminis 

Prom us: Fugator Idolum, atcpie Nubiuni s 

Collega Solis: Quadra Certitudiiiis; , 

Sophismatum Mastix: Brutus Literarius, 

Authoritatis exuens Tyraniiidem: 
liationis et Census stupendus Arbiter; 

Repumicator Mentis: Atlas Physiciis, 

Alcide succumbente Stagiritico: 

Columba Nose qum in vetustis Artibus 
Nullum locum, requiemve Ceriieiis, prsestitit 
Ad se suamque Matris Arcam regredi. 

Subtilitatis terebra; Temporis nepos 
Ex veritate matre; Mellis Alveus : 

" ' Muiidique et Animarum, sacerdos iinicus: 

Securis Errorum : iiique Natalibus 
Granum Sinapis, acre aliis, Cresens sibi 
O me prope Lassum ; Juvate Posteri.” 

Now for the more modern compliment. 

“ Thine is a Bacon, hapless in his choice. 

Unfit to stand the civil storm of fate, 

And through tlie smooth barbarity of courts 
With firm but pliant virtue forward still 
To urge his course ; him for the studious shade 
Kind nature formed, deep, comprehensive, clear. 

Exact, and elegant 5 in one rich soul 
Plato, the Stagyrite, and Tally joined. 

The great deliverer he, who from the gloom 
Of cloistered monks, and jargon-teaching schools, 

Led forth the true philosophy, there long 
Held in the magic chain of words and forms 
And definitions void: he led her forth 
Daughter of heaven ! that slow-ascending still, 

Investigating sure the chain of things, 

With radiant finger points to heaven again.” 

We have now reviewed^ in the most slight and cursory manner^ the principal writings of 
Francis Bacon, —the Moralist,, the Politician, the Lawyer, the Orator, the Histo¬ 
rian, the Theologian, the Poet, and the Philosopher. In the course of our very brief 
examination, he has come before us in each of these high characters ; distinguished in all, 
pre-eminent, if not peerless, in the last. All were combined to an unpax*alleled extent in 
this single individual; but all were subordinate to the Philosophical charactei% into which 
the rest may be resolved. Each of them must, of course, he taken into account in any esti- 
mate of such a genius ; and after contemplating separately so great a variety and diversity 
of parts, our admiration is turned into absolute wonder, when we see them forming one 
harmonious whole. The imperial genius df philosophy is over all; and each in its turn, 
kindling under the lustre that radiates from this common centre, receives but to reflect back 
its splendours. 

Bacon must doubtless be considered as one of the most extraordinary men which 
the world has seen. There is scarcely a department of knowledge which he has not 
visited and improved. There is scarcely a book of solid merit published, in which his 
name does not occur, and in which his authority is not referred to. Whatever may 
be the subject, and wherever the literary or scientific labourer may be employed, there 
comes a light from • this author, of illustration and guidance : and yet he was a man of 
practical pursuits, wending his way through this every-day world, as busy as the 
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busiest with all its cares^ and as anxious as the most anxious to discharffe the Rmi-f 
its journeyman. His engagements appear to have hteen thosp iirli’ v. j j tions of 
^divided attention; and yet while engaged in the most practicll of n f 

tingmshed beyond all comparison in those which are strictly thelreticar'^Belon 
profession the most noble and arduous—in w} 1 ^pR + 1 , ^eoietical.. Belonging to a 

it e^b^ces, ,.a ,h. 

there is necessitated a vision at once contracted anfi into . i • ^ occurrences 

politics of the day, which require of their vnt n engaging largely in the 

he to compel, ,Ih S ter,!, r, “1°" * ho* of ,hich 

tlety of Coke, with those wilv nandere^ t vast knowledge and sub- 

crafty and sullen Somerset with f-b ° popularity the, Cecils, with the 

nates'^ and S the 7consciencedBuckingham,-forsubordi- 

and in those assembliei of his 

tried and tasked the htLlolt 't^ “ Parliament, which Lve 

iitSp .dSr:fI? 

of eiiffaffements Hicj tIaI* ^ Pi'^ssmg, and exciting crowd 

opedet h “rbi,ntoiS^^^^ o«m»»n .ith those of .11 the tt.e hepet.ctots^of the 

vallev or tbe ^'l ^ ^ vr^iterfall, which almost drive man into himself; or the sequestered 

mt7; t o stillness le.de to rehection, .„d is ’thetefote. ITth f 

h.bi..lle po?taof the ,» £"”■ tob™'...?”' ““-'f i ‘bo 

' of all these delights—thinly' ' ^ childien of men, are ever the spheres and the objects 

vations and o-itt • rri the midst of distraction, accumulating in the midst of pri- 

oX P»«‘ o-O “0«»»- This is th.: 

and a comprehension for which b for which nothing is too low, 

ItwouldTompTa^^^^^^^^^^ 

this wonderful intellect —to ascribe to b'm’ ^^‘^“rarnate between the various powers of 
cising itself upon multifarious suhiects or ®°®* comprehensive grasp, exer- 

and as wonderful in all its creatii ’ ti! keeping pace with that reason, 

which it dealT bn^ oreations as the reason was wonderful in the premises upon 

ju„c.ucLS“ en.bled to feelte he Heed in . s„„d 

and he foresaw it, felt it and turned it to fb answerably to deal with, 

exigencies not only of fi fl W f I S‘ ‘'™““ »“ 

one - but the f-ict of bio • ■ ’ x ■ fo® He was, as we have seen, busy with the 

the other ■ and that it wif *"'7^ now-a-days, shows that he was devoted to 

but for succeed nft lr ii”® ‘^at he was living, 

■ he acquainted • both bv f literally, that man, with whom all men should 

' examX t f if ^ encouragement and instruction-by way of failure and 

rntpie to L tb -d yet act 

minisL Ldvetfortbp ^ ® ® kingdom as a 

nbto„,..nd tofcu befotcL 
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THE TWO BOOKS OF 


FRANCIS BACON. 


OF THE 

PROFICIENCE AND ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING, 


DIVINE AND HUMAN. 


THE FIRST BOOK. 

TO THE KING. 

There were, under the law, excellent king, both of the body are sequestered) again revived and re¬ 
daily sacrifices, and freewill offerings; the one pro- stored: such a light of nature I have observed in 
ceeding upon ordinary observance, the other upon a your majesty, and such a readiness to take flame 
devout cheerfulness; in like manner there belongeth and blaze from the least occasion presented, or the 
to kings from their servants, both tribute of duty, least spark of another's knowledge delivered And 
and presents of affection. In the former of these, I as the Scripture saith of the wisest king,‘‘That his 
hope I shall not live to be wanting, according to my heart was as the sands of the sea which though 
most humble duty, and the good pleasure of your it be one of the largest bodies, yet it consisteth of 
majesty’s employments : for the latter, I thought it the smallest and finest portions j so hath God given 
more respective to make choice of some oblation, your majesty a composition of understanding ad- 
which might rather refer to the propriety and excel- mirable, being able to compass and comprehend the 
lency of your individual person, than to the business greatest matters, and nevertheless to touch and ap- 
of your crown and state. prehend the least; whereas it should seem an im- 

Wherefore, representing your majesty many times possibility in nature, for the same instrurnent to 
unto my mind, and beholding you not with the in- make itself fit for great and small works. And for 
quisitive eye of presumption, to discover that which your gift of speech, I call to mind what Cornelius 
the Scripture telleth me is inscrutable, but with the Tacitus saith of Augustus Cassar: ‘‘ Augusto 
observant eye of duty and admiration; leaving aside fluens, et quae principem deceret, eloquentia fuit. 
the other parts of your virtue and fortune, I have For, if we note it well, speech that is uttered with 
been touched, yea, and possessed with an extreme labour and difficulty, or speech that savourethof the 
wonder at those your virtues and faculties, which the aflectation of art and precepts, or speech fhat is 
philosophers call intellectual; the largeness of your framed after the imitation of some pattern ot elo- 
capacity, the faithfulness of your memory, the swift- quence, though never so excellent; all this has some¬ 
ness of your apprehension, the penetration of your what servile, and holding of the subject. But your 
judgment, and the facility and order of your elocu- majesty’s manner of speech is indeed prince-li te, 
tion : and I have often thought, that of all the per- flowing as from a fountain, and yet streanimg and 
sons living, that I have known, your majesty were branching itself into nature’s order, full of faci ity 
the best instance to make a man of Plato’s opinion, and felicity, imitating none, and inimitable by any* 
that all knowledge is but remembrance, and that the And as in your civil estate there appeareth to be an 
mind of man by nature knoweth all things, and emulation and contention of your majesty’s virtue 
bath but her own native and original notions (which with your fortune; a virtuous disposition with a for-r 
by the strangeness and darkness pf t|iis tabeynade tnnate regiment j avlrtuops ex|)ectat;jop| timo 
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was, of your greater fortune, with a prosperous pos¬ 
session thereof in the due time ; a virtuous observ¬ 
ation of the laws of marriage, with most blessed and 
happy fruit of marriage ; a virtuous and most Chris¬ 
tian desire of peace, with a fortunate inclination in 
your neighbour princes thereunto: so likewise in 
these intellectual matters, there seemeth to be no 
less contention between the excellency of your ma¬ 
jesty's gifts of nature, and the universality and per¬ 
fection of your learning. For I am well assured, 
that this which I shall say is no amplification at all, 
but a positive and measured truth; which is, that 
there hath not been since Christ’s time any king, or 
temporal monarch, which hath been so learned in 
Ml literature and erudition, divine and human. For 
let a man seriously and diligently revolve and peruse 
the succession of the emperors of Rome ,* of which 
Ceesar the dictator, who lived some years before 
Christ, and Marcus Antoninus, w^ere the best learned: 
and so descend to the emperoi*s of Grsecia, or of the 
West; and then to the lines of France, Spain, Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, and the rest, and he shall find this 
judgment is truly made. For it seemeth much in a 
king, if, by the compendious extractions of other 
men's wits and labours, he can take hold of any 
superficial ornaments and shows of learning, or if he 
countenance and prefer learning and learned men; 
but to drink indeed of the true fountains of learning, 
nay, to have such a fountain of learning in himself, 
in a king, and in a king horn, is almost a miracle. 
And the more, because there is met in your majesty 
a rare conjunction, as well of divine and sacred lite¬ 
rature, as of profane and human; so as your ma¬ 
jesty standeth invested of that triplicity, which in 
great veneration was ascribed to the ancient Hermes; 
the power and fortune of a king, the knowledge and 
illumination of a priest, and the learning and uni¬ 
versality of a philosopher. This propriety, inherent 
and individual attribute in your majesty, deserveth 
r< to be expressed, not only in the fame and admira¬ 
tion of the present time, nor in the history or tra¬ 
dition of the ages succeeding; but also in some solid 
wmrk, fixed memorial, and immortal monument, 
bearing a character or signature, both of the power 
of a king, and the difference and perfection of such 
a king. 

Therefore I did conclude with myself, that I 
could not make unto your majesty a better oblation, 
than of some treatise tending to that end, wdiereof 
the sum will consist of these two parts ; the former 
concerning the excellency of learning and know¬ 
ledge, and the excellency of the merit and true 
glory in the augmentation and propagation thereof; 
the latter, what the particular acts and works are, 
w^hich have been embraced and undertaken for the 
advancement of learning; and again, what defects 
and undervalues I find in such particular acts: to 
the end, that though I cannot positively or affirma¬ 
tively advise your majesty, or propound unto you 
framed particulars; yet I may excite your princely 
cogitations to visit the excellent treasure of your 
own mind, and thence to extract particulars for 
this purpose, agreeable to your magnanimity and 
wisdom. 


In the entrance to the former of these, to clear the 
way, and, as it were, to make silence, to have the 
true testimonies concerning' the dignity of learning 
to be better heard, without the interruption of tacit 
objections ; I think good to deliver it from the dis¬ 
credits and disgraces which it hath received, all 
from ignorance, but ignorance severally disguised; 
appearing sometimes in the zeal and jealousy of 
divines, sometimes in the severity and arrogancy of 
politicians, and sometimes in the errors and imper¬ 
fections of learned men themselves. 

I hear the former sort say, that knowledge is of 
those things which are to he accepted of with great 
limitation and caution; that the aspiring to over¬ 
much knowledge, was the original temptation and ? 
sin, whereupon ensued the fall of man; that know- i 
ledge hath in it somewhat of the serpent, and there¬ 
fore where it entereth into a man it makes him 
swell; Scientia inflat: that Solomon gives a cen¬ 
sure, That there is no end of making books, and 
that much reading is a weariness of the flesh ;” and 
again in another place, “ That in spacious know¬ 
ledge there is much contristation, and that he that 
increaseth knowledge increaseth anxiety ;” that St. 
Paul gives a caveat, “ That we be not spoiled 
through vain philosophy ;" that experience demon-' 
strates how learned men have been arch-heretics, 
how learned times have been inclined to atheism, 
and how the contemplation of second causes doth 
derogate from our dependence upon God, who is the 
first cause. 

To discover then the ignorance and error of this 
opinion, and the misunderstanding in the grounds 
thereof, it may well appear these men do not observe 
or consider, that it was not the pure knowledge of’ 
nature and universality, a knowledge by the light 
whereof man did give names unto other creatures in 
paradise, as they were brought before him, accord¬ 
ing unto their proprieties, which gave the occasion 
to the fall; but it was the proud knowledge of good 
and evil, with an intent in man to give law unto 
himself, and to depend no more upon God's com¬ 
mandments, which was the form of the temptation. 
Neither is it any quantity of knowledge, how great 
soever, that can make the mind of man to swell; 
for nothing can fill, much less extend the soul of 
man, but God, and the contemplation of God; and 
therefore Solomon, speaking of the two principal 
senses of inquisition, the eye and the ear, affirmeth 
that the eye is never satisfied with seeing, nor the 
ear with hearing; and if there be no fulness, then 
is the continent greater than the content; so of 
knowledge itself, and the mind of man, whereto the 
senses are but reporters, he defineth likewise in 
these words, placed after that calendar or epheme- 
rides, which he maketh of the diversities of times 
and seasons for all actions and purposes; and con- 
cludeth thus : “ God hath made all things beauti¬ 
ful, or decent, in the true return of their seasons : 
Also he hath placed the world in man's heart, yet 
cannot man find out the work which God worketh 
from the beginning to the enddeclaring, not ob¬ 
scurely, that God hath framed the mind of man as 
a mirror, or glass, capable of the image of the uni- 
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be tied to the foot of Jupiter’s chair. To conclude 
therefore : let no man, upon a weak conceit of so¬ 
briety, or an ill-applied moderation, think or main¬ 
tain, that a man can search too far, or be too well 
studied in the book of God’s word, or in the book of 
God’s works; divinity or philosophy ; but rather let 
men endeavour an endless progress, or proficience 
in both 5 only let men beware that they apply both 
to charity, and not to swelling; to use, and not to 
ostentation; and again, that they do not unwisely 
mingle, or confound these learnings together. 

And as for the disgraces which learning receiveth 
from politicians, they be of this nature; that learn¬ 
ing doth soften men’s minds, and makes them moi^ 
unapt for the honour and exercise of arms; that it 
doth mar and pervert men’s dispositions for matter 
of government and policy, in making them too curious 
and irresolute by variety of reading, or too peremp¬ 
tory or positive by strictness of rules and axioms, or 
too immoderate and overweening by reason of the 
greatness of examples, or too incompatible and dif¬ 
fering from the times, by reason of the dissimilitude 
of examples; or at least, that it doth divert men’s 
travails from action and business, and bringeth them 
to a love of leisure and privateness; and that it 
doth bring into states a relaxation of discipline, 
whilst every man is more ready to argue than to 
obey and execute. Out of this conceit, Cato, sui- 
named the Censor, one of the wisest men indeed 
that ever lived, when Carneades the philosopher 
came in embassage to Borne, and that the young 
men of Borne began to flock about him, being allured 
with the sweetness and majesty of his eloquence and 
learning, gave counsel in- open senate, that they 
should give him his despatch with all speed, lest he 
should infect and enchant the minds and affections 
of the youth, and at unawares bring in an alteration 
of the manners and customs of the state. Out of 
the same conceit, or humour, did Virgil, turning his 
,, pen to the advantage of his country, and the disad¬ 
vantage of his own profession, make a kind of sepa¬ 
ration between policy and government, and between 
arts and sciences, in tbe verses so much renowned, 
attributing and challenging the one to the Bomans, 
and leaving and yielding the other to the Grecians; 
“ Tu rcgere imperio populos, Bomane, memento, 
Hae tibi erunt artes, etc.” So likewise we see that 
Anytus, the accuser of Socrates, laid it as an article 
of charge and accusation against him, that he did, 
with the variety and power of his discourses and 
disputations, withdraw young men from due rever¬ 
ence to the laws and customs of their country ; and 
that he did profess a dangerous and pernicious 
science, which was, to make the worse matter seem 
the better, and to suppress truth by force of eloquence 
and speech. 

But these, and the like imputations, have rather 
a countenance of gravity, than any ground of justice : 
for experience doth warrant, that, both in persons 
and in times, there hath been a meeti^ig and con¬ 
currence ill learning and arms, flourishing and ex¬ 
celling in the same men, and the same ages. For, 
as for men, there cannot be a better, nor the lilce 
ipstaiicoi m pf that pair, tlio Great aafl 


Julius Cffisar the dictator; whereof the one^ was 
Aristotle’s scholar in philosophy, and the othei c 
Cicero’s rival in eloquence: or if any man ha 
rather call for scholars that were great generals, 
than generals that were great scholars, let him 
take Epaminondas the Theban, or Xenophon he 
Athenian; whereof the one was the first that abated 
the power of Sparta, and the other lyas the first that 
made way to the overthrow of the monarchy of 
Persia. And this concurrence is yet more visiWe 
times than in persons, by how much an age is 


a neater object than a man. For both m A^.gypt, 
Assyria, Persia, Graecia, and Borne, the same times 
that are most renowned for arms, are likewise most 
admired for learning; so that the greatest authors 
and philosophers, and the greatest captains and 
o'overnors, have lived in the same ages. ci lei 
can it otherwise be : for as, in man, the ripcnes^s 
of the strength of body and mind cometh much 
about an age, save that the strength of the body 
cometh somewhat the more early ; so, in states, 
arms, and learning, whereof the one correspondeth 
to the body, the other to the soul of man, have a 
concurrence or near sequence in times. 

And for matter of policy and government, that 
learning should rather hurt, than enable thereunto, 
is a thing very improbable : we see it is accounted 
an errorIto commit a natural body to empiric physi¬ 
cians, which commonly have a few pleasing receipts, 
whereupon they are confident and adventurous, but 
know neither the causes of diseases, nor the com¬ 
plexions of patients, nor peril of accidents, nor the 
true method of cures: we see it is a like error to rely 
upon advocates or lawyers, which arc only men ot 
practice, and not grounded in their books, who are 
many times easily surprised, when matter falleth out 
besides their experience, to the prejudice of the 
causes they handle : so, by like reason, it cannot be 
but a matter of doubtful consequence, if states be 
managed by empiric statesmen, not well mingled 
with men grounded in learning. But contrariwise, 
it is almost without instance contradictory, that ever 
any government was disastrous that was in the hands 
of learned governors. For howsoever it hath ^ been 
ordinary with politic men to extenuate and disable 
learned men by the names of pedants; yet in the 
records of time it appeareth, in many particulars, 
that the governments of princes in minority (not¬ 
withstanding the infinite disadvantage of that kind 
of state) have nevertheless excelled the government 
of princes of mature age, even for that reason which 
they seek to traduce, which is, that by that occasion 
the state hath been in the hands of pedants : for so 
was the state of Borne for the first five years, which 
are so much magnified, during the minority of Nero, 
in the hands of Seneca, a pedant: so it was again 
for ten years’ space or more during the minority of 
Gordianins the younger, with great applause and 
conlentatioii in the hands of Misilheus, a pedant: 
80 was it before that, in the minority of Alexander 
Severiis, in like happiness, in hands not much unlike, 
by reason of the rule of the women, who were aided 
j by the teaclicrs and |vreceptors. Nay, let a man 
I looh into the government of the bishops of Iloine| 
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as by name, into tlie government of Pins Quintus., 
and Sextos Quintus, in our times, wbo were both at 
their entrance esteemed but as pedantical friars, and 
be shall find that such popes do greater things, and 
proceed upon truer principles of state, than those 
wliich liave ascended to the papacy from an educa¬ 
tion and breeding in affairs of state and courts of 
princes; for although men bred in learning are per¬ 
haps to seek in points of convenience, and aecom- 
inodating for the present, which the Italians call 
ragioni di stato, whereof the same Pius Quintus could 
not hear spoken with patience, terming them inven¬ 
tions against religion and the moral virtues; yet on 
the other side, to recompense that, they are perfect 
in those same plain gr<amds of religimi, justice, Im- 
noiir, and moral virtue, which if they he wcdl and 
watchfully pursued, there will b(‘ selitom use oftliosf! 
other, no more than of physic in a sfaiiid or wcH- 
di(,‘ted body. Neither can the exjK:riencc of one 
man’s life furnish examples and precedents for tlu* 
events of one man’s life: for, as it happeneth some¬ 
times that the grandchild, or other descendant, re- 
s<‘mbleth the ancestor, more than tin* son ; so many 
times oc(airjTiHH‘H of present, times may sort better 
with aneienl exam})les, than witli those* of the later 
or immediate limes: and lastly, the wit of one man 
can no more countervail learning, than inut mutfs 
means can htdd way with a comimui purse. 

And as for those parlieiilar Ht*duceme«ts", or indis¬ 
positions of the mind for policy aiul government, 
which learnitig is prehmded to insinuate*; if it fw 
granted that any sucli thing ht*, it must he remem- 
liercd withal, tlmt letinnng ministendh in every of 
them greater strength of meclitdne or rcunedyi tliiin 
it oUereth cause of indisposition or infirmity: for If, 
by a secret ojicration, it make men perplexed and 
irresolute, on the otlier side, by plain precept, it 
teacludh them when, and upon what ground, to re* 
solve; yea, and howto carry things in suspense 
without iirejudjci*, til! they resolve : if it make men 
positive and n*gular, it teacheth them what things 
are in tlndr nature dennmslrativi*, and what are 
conjectural ; as well the use of distinctions and ex- 
ceptiems, as the latitude of principles and ruhss. If 
it mislead by disproportion, or diKsimilitude of ex- 
ampler, it teaehctli iintn the force of circnmstfincea, 
the errm’M of comparisons, and ail the cautions of 
application: so that in all tlicsc it doth rectify more 
elleciually than it <niu p(*rvert. And tlu'sc incdi- 
eines it eonveyeth into men’s minds much more 
forcibly by the fpackne.ss and penetration of exam¬ 
ples. For h'ta man look into the errors of (llennuit 
th(‘seventh, so Uvtdily described by Guiiadardine, who 
served nnd,(*r him, or into the errors of CJicero, 
paintcsl out by his own pencil in his epistles to At- 
ti{‘us, and he will lly apace from being irresolute. 
Let him look into the errors Lhotdon, and he 
will beware how he he obstinate or iiitlexible. lad 
him hut read tlie fable of Ixion, and it will liold him 
from beings vaporous or imaginative. Let him look 
into the (UTors of (!ato tin* second, and In* will m‘vt*r 
he one of tlie iuitipodes, to tread opposite to the 
present worlil* 

And for the conceit^ that learning should dispose 
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men to leisure and privateness, and make men sloth¬ 
ful ; it were a strange thing if that, which accustom- 
eth the mind to a perpetual motion and agitation, 
should induce slothfiilness; whereas contrariwise it 
may he truly affirmed, that no kind of men love 
business for itself, hut those that are learned: for 
other persons love it for profit; as an hireling, that 
loves the work for the wuiges; or for honour, as 
because it heareth them up in the eyes of men, and 
refresheth their reputations, which otherwise would 
w^ear; or because it puttetli them in mind of their 
fortune, and giveth them occasion to pleasure and 
displeasure; or because it exerciseth some faculty 
wherein they take pride, and so entertainedh them 
in gootl humour anil pleasing conceits toward them¬ 
selves ; or because it advaiiecdh any otlun* their ends. 
So that, as it is said of untrue valours, that some 
men’s valours are in the eyiis of tlicm that look on; 
so mucdi menks industries are in the ey{‘s of others, 
or at least in regard of thc’ir own designments: only 
learned men hive husiiU’SH, as an action aixxirding to 
nature, as agreeahle t<i health of mind as escreiie 
is to healtli of body, taking pleasun* in the action 
itself, and not in the purchase; so that of all men 
they art* the most iiiflefat igabh*, if it h<? towards any 
bu.simess whi<*!i can hold or detain their mind. 

And if any man he laborious in reading and study, 
ami yci idle in business and action, it groweth from 
some wtdiknesH of body, or softness ofspirit; such as 
Seneca Kpeak(‘th of: ** Quidam tain sunt umbratiles, 
ut putrnt in turbido {*.ss<*, quicquid in luce cst and 
not of learning; well may it be, that such a point 
of a man’s nature may make him give himself to 
Itfarning, hut it i« not Icaniing that hreedtdli any 
such poiiil In his nature. 

And that learning slimilcl take up too niucli time 
or leisure ; I umwvr; lha most active or husy man, 
that hath heem or can h<*, hath, no question, many 
vacant times of leisure, while he exp<'eteth the: tides 
ami ndurns of hu.siiH'.ss (except. In* he either tedious 
and of no despateh, or lightly and unworthily amid- 
lions to meddb* in tilings that may In; better done 
hy otln‘rs): and tlicn tln^ question is but, how those 
Hpaee.M and timi’H of leisure shall lie filled and «peid; 

[ whc*tlu'r in pli‘asurt*«, or in studies; a» wiii well 
I nniwered hy DemostiieneK to his advcrsiiry /EseliL 
lies, that was a man given to jilensurc, and tfiH him, 
** that hli orations did smtdl of tlm lamp:” In¬ 
deed,” sail! l)cmo«thi*ncS| there k a great cllffcr- 
emee betw'cen tint things tlmt you imcl I do hy 
i lamp-light.” So a.s no man ncn*d doubt, that learning 
will expuLse. business, hut ratlier it will lu'ep and 
dehmd the. possession of the mind against idlem.'sx 
and pleasure; which oth(*rwihe, at unawares, may 
enter to the pixqudiee of Imtln 

Again, for that other conceit, that icarningshouhl 
uiid<*rmim* the rcvcri*nce of Iaw« and governnienh it 
in iiHsnrcdly a mere* depravation imd catunmy, with¬ 
out ali shadow of truth. For to nay, that n hliud 
t!UKtom of ohedumci* should he a surer ohligalion, 
than duty taiiglit anti understood; it is to allinn, that 
a blind man may tread surer hya guide, than a arc¬ 
ing man can hy a light. And it is without all eon* 
: troversy, that learning doth make the mmlu of mm 
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gentle, generous, maniable, and pliant io govern¬ 
ment ; whereas ignorance makes them churlish, 
thwarting, and mutinous : and the evidence of lime 
doth clear this assertion, considering that the most 
barbarous, rude, and unlearned times have been most 
subject to tumults, seditions, and changes. 

And as to the judgment of Cato the Censor, he 
was well punished for his blasphemy against learn¬ 
ing, in the same kind wherein he olFended; for 
when he was past threescore years old, he was taken 
with an extreme desire to go to school again, and 
to learn the Greek tongue, to the end to peruse the 
Greek authors, which doth well demonstrate, that 
his former censure of the Grecian learning was 
rather an alEFected gravity, than according to the 
inward sense of his own opinion. And as for Vir- 
gihs verses, though it pleased him to brave the 
world, in taking to the Romans the art of empire, 
and leaving to others the arts of subjects; yet so 
much is manifest, that the Romans never ascended 
to that height of empire till the time they had 
ascended to the height of other arts. For in the 
time of the two first Cmsars, which had the art of 
government in greatest -perfection, there lived the 
best poet, Virgilius Maro; the best historiographer, 
Titus Livius; the best antiquary, Marcus Varro; 
and the best or second orator, Marcus Cicero, that 
to the memory of man are- known. As for the ac¬ 
cusation of Socrates, the time must be remembered 
when it was prosecuted; which was under the 
thiriy tyrants, the most base, bloody, and envious 
persons that have governed; which revolution of 
state was no sooner over, but Socrates, whom they 
had made a person criminal, was made a person 
heroical, and his memory accumulate with honours 
divine and human ; and those discourses of his, 
which were then termed corrupting of manners, 
were after acknowledged for sovereign medicines of 
the mind and manners, and so have been received 
ever since, till this day. Let this therefore serve 
for answer to politicians, which in their humorous 
severity, or in their feigned gravity, have presumed 
to throw imputations upon learning; which redargu- 
tion, nevertheless, (save that we know not whether 
our labours may extend to other ages,) were not 
needful for the present, in regard of the love and 
reverence towards learning, which the example and 
countenance of two so learned princes, queen Eliza¬ 
beth and your majesty, being as Castor and Pollux, 
lucida sidera, stars of excellent light and most 
benign influence, hath wrought in all men of place 
and authority in our nation. 

Now therefore we come to that third sort of dis¬ 
credit, or diminution of credit, that groweth unto 
learning from learned men themselves, which com¬ 
monly cleaveth fastest: it is either from Ibcir for¬ 
tune ; or from their manners; or from the nature of 
their studies. For the first, it is not in their power; 
and the second is accidental; the third only is pro¬ 
per to be handled : but because we are not in band 
with true measure, but with popular estimation and 
conceit, it is not amiss to speak somewhat of the 
two former. The derogations, therefore, which 
grow to learning from the fortune or condition of 


learned men, are either in respect of scarcity of 
means, or in respect of privateness of and 
meanness of employments. 

Concerning want, and that it is the case (d’ learned 
men usually to begin with little, anrl not to gr<nv 
rich so hist as other men, by reason tlnw coaverf no! 
their labours chiefly to lucre and incri'ase : it were 
good to leave the common place in conmumdation of 
poverty to some friar to handle, to whom mueh was 
attributed by Machiavel in this point; when he 
said, ** that the kingdom of the clergy had bemi 
long before at an end, if the reputation and reve¬ 
rence towards the poverty of friars had not borne 
out the scandal of the suiierfluitics and vxvvhsvs of 
bishops and prelates.” So a man might say, that the 
felicity and delicacy of princes and great pm’sons had 
long since turned to rndeness and barbarism, if the 
poverty of learning had not kept up civility and 
honour of life; but, without any sucli advanfagiM, 
it is worthy the observation, what a reverend anci 
bonoured thingpoverty of fortune was, for some ag(<s, 
in the Roman state, which m'verth('h\ss was a stnip 
without paradoxes; for we se(‘ what d'itus l/iviiss 
saith in his introduction : Gaderum aut im* mnor 
negotii suscepti fallit, aut nulla iinquam respublira 
nec major, nec sanctior, ncc bonis <‘xcmpliH ditior 
fuit; nec in quam lam serm avarilia Iuxurim|!ie jm- 
migraverint: nec ubi tantus ac lam diu paupf-rtafi 
nc parsimoniae honos fucrit.” \V(» sei* likewise, alhw 
that the state of Rome was not itself, lad did dege 
nerate, how that person, that took upon him to ho 
counsellor to Julius* Chesar, after his virlory, whmv 
to begin his restoration of the stale, mnketh it d* s|| 
points the most summary to lake away the f'sijiisa- 
tion of wealth ; ‘‘ Verum bar, et omnia mala parih r 
cum honore peennia; desinent: si n('f|ue ma?,dstratn;:, 
neque alia vulgo cu])ierida, venalia eruid.” 'fo erm- 
elude this .point, as it was truly said, that nihor 
cst virtutis color,” though sometintes it eom«*.s from 
vice; so it may he fitly said, that “paupiu'tas es? 
virtutis fortune ” though soimdimf^ it may piaicn-d 
from misgovernment and accident. Huivh/'s.dojmai 
luith pronoimccd it both in censure, ** (|ui fsliiiai 
ad divitias, non erit insoiis •” and in prc'rejd, “ Buy 
the truth and sell it not;” and ho of wklom mid 
knowledge ; judging that means were to be speiil 
upon learning, and not; learning to be apphrd to 
means* And as for the privatencss, or olisciireiichh 
(as it may he in vulgar estimation accouithMl) of lif* 
of contemplative men ; it is a theme so eomimm, to 
extol a private life, not tax(*d with sensuality and 
sloth, in comparison, and to the disadvantagf? of a 
civil life, for safety, lilierty, pleasiirt', and dignity, or 
at least freedom from indignity, as no man bandhlh 
it, but handlelh it well: such a consmiamw it hath 
to men’s conceits in the expressing, and to men’.n 
consents in the allowing. This only 1 will add, that 
learned men, forgotten in stales, and not living in 
the eyes of men, are like tin* images of Gassius and 
Brutus in the funeral of Juniu; of which not hm'ng 
represent(‘(1, as many otlnu's were/racitus saith, Eo 
ipso iinefulgebanf, quod non visehantur.” 

And for meanness of emph.yment, that wliie}i 
28 most traduced to contempt, is that flu* govemmcmi 
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of yoiitli is commonly allotted to tliem; wliidi age, 
because it is the age of least authority, it is trans¬ 
ferred to the disesteeniing of those employiiHaits 
wherein youtli is conversant, and whicli an; cemverS” 
ant about youtli. But how unjust this traducemeiit 
is (if you will reduce things from i>opu]arity of 
opinion to measure of reasonj may appear ii/tliat 
ma; see men are more curious what tliey put into a 
new vessel, than into a vessel seasonf‘d j and what 
mould they lay about a young ]*Iant, than about a 
plant corroborate j so as the wc.ales! terms and 
times of all things use to have the he.^t applications 
and helps. And will you hearlam to tin.' J!c!>]c\v 
rabhiiis p Your young men shall s«*e \isions, and 
yfuir old men shall dream dreams f s?iy tb^-y, 
youth is the wortliier age, for that visions are nearer 
apparifions of (lod than dreains. Ami hu, if he 
iK)t(‘d, that howsoever thi; condition of life of pedants 
hath beam scorned upon tlieatres, as the ape of ly- I 
ranny; and that the modern looseness or negligence j 
hath taken no due rcfgard to the ehoire of' school- 
masters and tutors? yet the anciimt wisdom of thc^ 
best times did always make a just camiplaint, that 
stat<‘s were ton l>usy willi their laws, and too negli» 
gent in point of edueatic!!; wbieh excellmt part of 
ancient discipline hat!) been in some sort revivial, of 
li'de times, by the <‘<dh‘geM of the JesidtH : of whom, 
ahlioiigh in regard to thidr siipersfitiou I mny say, 

** f|«o meliores, eo deteriorcK i” yef in regard of lliin, 
and some oilier points concerning Imiiiaii learning 
and moral matters, I may say, im Agisilaus said to 
his enemy Bhaniahasiis, “ iktils quum sis, utirmm 
iioster es«e8d» And llni« much touching the dis* 
eretiilM drawn from tin* fortunes of learned mem 

Ah lomdiing the manners of karnetl men, It Is a 
thing personal and individual; and no doubt tlnu'e 
be amongst them, as in oilier professions, of nil 
tenjpcra,(ure.s ; h)il yet sf> ns it is not without truth, 
which is said, Ifiat aheunl stiuHa iu mores,” studirs 
have an iidluencc and operation upon the uumuerN 
of those that are conversant In tlicm. 

Hut upon analUmtive and indiHereni revlcnv, I, for 
my part, eimiiot find any disgrace to learning can 
proceful from the manners of learned mvn not iuluo 
rent to them m they arc Jfutnmd ? exet‘pl il la* a 
fault (whicli mm the suppoHcjtl fault otlhnnmihmm, 
Cdc’ero, (?afo the second, Henf'cin and many more) 
that, lic'cauHi* the times they read of are coiiimoiily 
hetttu- than the times they live in, and the duties 
taught he!ter than the duties pracdistal, tlu'y vnti^ 
ttmd somefimes tor; fur to !)rine; things to perfection, 
and to r<*duec the corniption of manners to homssfy 
of precepts, or examples of too great lieight. And 
yet liereof tlu’y have; cuveatH cnoiigh in their own 
walks. ^ For Hoion, when he wm asked whether h«‘ 
bad ^ given hifi ehiV.ens the best iawK, nmswered 
wisely,Yea, of «ach a# they woulii received’ and 
Idato, finding that Ids own Iieart eoidd not agree 
with the corrupt mannera of hi« country, trimml to 
bear place or olHce? saying, a mmfa eounlry 

was to be used iig ids parenti were, that, ia, witli 
Immlfli; ,per«mthions, and not with ctmteatfitionsd’ 
And CmwiFs counsellor put in the mmn caveat, 

<< Non lid vetera hiMtitutii revoenns, qn# jampridein 


coriiiptis inoribus liiclibrio sunt d’ and Cicero noteth 
this error directly in Cato tlic? second, when he 
writes to his friend Atficus? Cato optime sentif, 
sod nocet interdum rc?ipublicm; loquitur enim tan- 
cpiain ill repiibliea Platouis, non tanquam in fwce 
it omul i.’’ And the same Cicero doth excuse and 
expound the philosophm-.s for going too far, and 
being too exact hi their |>rescripts, when he Sfdth, 

Jsti ip'si pneceptores virlutis et magistri, videntur 
fines otricioriiru paulo longius, quam natura vellet 
protulisse, ut cum ad ultimum animo contenclisse- 
nims, ibi taineii, iibi oprirlet, consisteremus:and 
yet himself might have said, << MonidH sum minor 
ipse meis for it was his own fault, though not in 
HO exlremc a degree. 

Aimther fault likewise much of this kind hath 
b(‘e!i ineiflent to learned men ; wfdch is, that they 
have cKteenicd the pia*;servntion, good, and honour of 
their countries or maslers, before their om*n fortunes 
or sahdies. For so saith Deiiiosllienes unto the 
Athmiiaiw: « If it please you to tioft; it, iny courisek 
unto you are not sucli, whereby I should grow'great 
amongst you, and yiai become link* amongst the 
Grecians; !m| they be of that nature, as tlu-y arc 
Komolimes not good for me to give, but are alw'ays 
good for you to follow.” And so Smit-ca, after he had 
coiihoeritietl tliaJ fIfiinqiieimiiim Neroins to tin* eter« 
ual gd^ny of learneil govmaiors, held on liis honest 
mid loyal eotirse <if good and free cimiiwd, after IiIk 
master grew extreimdy eorrti|it in his govcrfutieril. 
Keilher can lliin pfdiit otherwise be? for learning 
eudiieth rnmi’s witfi a triic sense of the frailty 
of their persoiis, flic cfisiutlly of tlicir fortiiiif«| find 
the dignity of llieir «oiil find voeiilioii: «o that it f« 
Impotollihf for them to esteeni that any greiitMe«« of 
llieir own forfuiie eiiti lw» ft tine or worfiiy end of 
their being and orfliiiimieiii I and therefore lire dc" 
siiaiiiH to give tiudr riecount to Cod, nml likewise 
to ilieir masters under Cod, (i« kings and flic nlfdes 
lii.'it they «ervi%| in these words; ** Fere lihi Iiicri* 
f‘*ei,” and not “ Feec mild liicrifeeiwhereas the 
eorrii|iter sort of mere poliliciaiw, tiuil have nottlimr 
thoiigbls CMlaldislicd by leitriiiiig In I he love and up* 
preiieusioii of duty, iiiir over look nliroad Info iiiih 
versality, do refer all tliiugs to thciuiidven, find 
flirtwf tliifiimclves into Ihi? centre of the wnrI4 iw If 
nil lim*s siimild in them imil thdr forittiiti i 
never c‘iiriii||, in all fciiipi»«t% wIiAl liifcoinw of the 
ship of state, «« they tuny save tficiiwclve« In the 
eoekdmiit of fhedr own foHunej wbemis men iliiit 
feel (he wcigld of duty, iitid know the limitfi of self* 
love, use to make good their placcH and dsitie*i, 
though with peril And if tlnyv Htaiid iu wulilioiw 
and viohml nilerations, it is nitlier the rewreiiei; 
which iiifiiiy times IsUh adverse pfirts ilo give to 
honesty, liutn any veimtile fwlvaittrige of tlirlr own 
eurriage. Hut for tills point of tciider wm«e, and 
fast obligati on of duty, wdiich Imiriilng doth endue 
the iriitid wdtJud, liow’smwer fortune may fax if, lUid 
many iii llm depth of thidr eorriipt princlpies may 
tlesplse It, yi*! 11 wall receive an open allowance, itiid 
therefore tiemls the less disproof or excufmiio!i, 
Anotfier fault iueicleiit eommonly tfi leaniiHl men, 
which may lie more proliahly defended lliitn truly 
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denied, is, that they fail sometimes in applying 
themselves to particular persons: which want of 
exact application ariseth from two causes; the one, 
because the largeness of their mind can hardly con¬ 
fine itself to dwell in the exquisite observation or 
examination of the nature and customs of one per¬ 
son ; for it is a speech for a lover,, and not for a 
wise man : Satis magnum alter alteri theatrum 
sumus.” Nevertheless I shall yield, that he that 
cannot contract the sight of his mind, as well as 
disperse and dilate it, wanteth a great faculty. But 
there is a second cause, which is no inability, but a 
rejection upon choice and judgment; for the honest 
and just bounds of observation, by one person upon 
another, extend no farther, but to understand him 
sufficiently whereby not to give him offence, or 
whereby to be able to give him faithful counsel, or 
whereby to stand upon reasonable guard and cau¬ 
tion, in respect of a man’s self. But to be specula¬ 
tive into another man, to the end to know how to 
work him, or wind him, or govern him, proceedeth 
from a heart that is double and cloven, and not en¬ 
tire and ingenuous ,* which, as in friendship, it is 
want of integrity, so towards princes or superiors, 
is want of duty. For the custom of the Levant, 
which is, that subjects do forbear to gaze or fix their 
eyes upon princes, is in the outward ceremony bar¬ 
barous, hut the moral is good: for men ought not 
by cunning and bent observations to pierce and 
penetrate into the hearts of kings, which the Scrip¬ 
ture hath declared to be inscrutable. 

There is yet another fault (with which I will con¬ 
clude this part) which is often noted in learned men, 
that they do many times fail to observe decency and 
discretion in their behaviour and carriage, and com¬ 
mit errors in small and ordinary points of action, so 
as the vulgar sort of capacities do make a judgment 
of them in greater matters, by that which they find 
wanting in them in smaller. But this consequence 
doth often deceive men, for which I do refer them 
over to that which was said by Themistocles, arro¬ 
gantly and uncivilly, being applied to himself out of 
his own mouth j but being applied to the general 
state of this question, pertinently and justly; when, 
being invited to touch a lute, he said, He could 
not fiddle, but he could make a small town a great 
state.” So, no doubt, many may be well seen in 
the passages of government and policy, which are to 
seek in little and punctual occasions. I refer them 
also to that which Plato said of his master Socrates, 
whom he compared to the gallypots of apothecaries, 
which on the outside had apes and owls and 
antiques, but contained within sovereign and pre¬ 
cious liquors and confections; acknowledging that 
to an external report, he was not without superficial 
levities and deformities, but was inwardly replenished 
with excellent virtues and powers. And so much 
touching the point of manners of learned men. 

But in the mean time I have no purpose to give 
allowance to some conditions and courses base and 
nnworthy, wherein divers professors of learning have 
wronged themselves, and gone too far; such as were 
those trencher philosophers, which in the later age 
ot the Roman state were usually in the houses of I 


great persons, being little better than solemn para¬ 
sites; of which kind Lucian maketh a merry de¬ 
scription of the philosopher that the great lady took 
to ride with her in her coach, and would needs have 
him carry her little dog, which he doing officiously, 
and yet uncomely, the page scoffed, and said, 
he doubted, the philosoiffier of a Stoic would turn 
to be a Cynic.” But above all the rest, the gross 
and palpable flattery, whereunto many, not un¬ 
learned, have abased and abused their wits and pens, 
turning, as Du Bartas saith, Hecuba into Helena, 
and Faustina into Lucretia, hath most diminished 
the price and estimation of learning. Neither is 
the modern dedication of books and writings, as to 
patrons, to be commended: for that books, such as 
are worthy the name of books, ought to have no 
patrons but truth and reason. And the ancient cus¬ 
tom was, to dedicate them only to private and equal 
friends, or to entitle the books with their names; 
or if to kings and great persons, it was to some 
such as the argument of the book was fit and pro¬ 
per for: but these and the like courses may deserve 
rather reprehension than defence. 

Not that I can tax or condemn the morigeration 
or application of learned men to men in fortune. For 
the answer was good that Diogcmss made to one 
that asked him in mockery, How it came to pass 
that philosophers were the followers of rieii mmi, 
and not rich men of philosophers P ” He answ(U*<‘d 
soberly, and yet sharply, Because the one .sort 
knew what they had need of, and the other did 
not.” And of the like nature was the answer which 
Aristippus made, when having a petition to Hifmy-. 
sins, and no ear given to him, he fell down fit his 
feet; whereupon Dionysius staid, and gave him the 
hearing, and granted it; and afterwfinls some j>cr- 
son, tender on the behalf of philosophy, n*provcd 
Aristippus, that he would ofl’er the prohassion of 
philosophy such an indignity, as for a private suit to 
fall at a tyrant’s feet. But he amswered, “ It wfi.i 
not his ffiult, but it was the fault of Dionysius, that 
had his ears in his feet.” Neither was it ae 
counted weakness, but discretion in him that wouhi 
not dispute his best with Adrianus (hesar; excu.siug 
himself, ‘‘ That it was reason to yiidd to him that 
commanded thirty legions.” These and the like 
applications, and stooping to points of necessity and 
convenience, cannot be disallowed ; for though they 
may have some outward baseness, yet in a judgimust 
truly made, they are to he accounted HuhmissicjUK to 
the occasion, and not to the person. 

Now I proceed to those error.s and vanities, which 
have intervened amongst the studie.s them.selves of 
the learned, which is that which, i.s principal and 
proper to the present argument; wherc-iu my pur. 
pose is not to make a justification of tin* (*rr<jrs, imt, 
by a censure and separation of the (‘rrors, to mako a 
justification of that which is good and sinnid, and to 
deliver that from the aspersion of the otlu^r. F(u' 
we see, that it is the manner of men to scandahV.i* 
and deprave that which retaineOi the ntatc and vi’r 
tue, by taking advantage tipon that whudi is corrupt 
and degenerate; as the heathens in the primitive 
church used to blemish and taint the christi<uis 
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with the faults and corruptions of heretics. But 
nevertheless I have no meaning at this time to 
make any exact animadversion of the errors and 
impediments in matters of learning, which are more 
secret and remote from vulgar opinion, but only to 
speak unto such as do fall under, or near unto, a 
po|)ular observation. 

There be therefore cliielly three vanities in studies, 
wliereliy l<?arning hath been most traduced. For 
those things wc do esteem vain, which are either 
false or frivolous, those w}u(di cither have no truth, 
or no use: and tlios(i persons we esteem vain, 
which are either erednlous or curious ; and curiosity 
is either in matter, or words : so that in reasfjn, as 
well as in experience, there fall out to be thc-so 
three distempers, as I may term thcmi, of learning: 
th(‘ first, fantastical learning; the seccunl, conten¬ 
tions learning; and the last, delicmte learning; vain 
imaginations, vain alfercalions, and vain afecta- 
tions; and witli tin* last I will begin. 

Martin .Luther, condinded no doubt by a higher 
Providencug but in discourse of reason, finding wbat 
a province he had undertaken against tlu‘ hislioji of 
Rome, and tlic degenerate traditions of the elmreli, 
and finding his own solitude being no wavs aidinl 
by th(‘ opinions of his own liim*, was enforcisl to 
awake all antitpiity, and to call furuKU' times to bis 
succour, to make a party against the present time. 
So that the ancient authors, both in divinity, and in 
humanity, which hail long linm slept in librarii's, 
began gimerally to Is; read and revolved This hv 
consi‘(|ucnce did draw on a mrcssity of a more vk. 
qui.site travail in the ianguag(;s original, wluwein those 
authors did wriltg for the Indter understanding of 
tliose authors, and the; better advantage of pressings 
and applying their words. And thereof grew again 
a delight in their manner of style and plirasi*, and 
an admirati«)n of that kind of writing; wliirdi was 
mneh fui'thered and precipitated by the (‘amity and 
opposition, that tin; propound(*rs of tlKj.s(‘ primitiva*, 
but sef-ming new, opinions had against the school 
men, who waua; gem'rally of the contrary part, and 
whose writings are altogethcn- in a difiering; style 
and form ; taking liberty to coin and fram«‘ m?w 
terms of art to express their own sense, and to avoid 
circuit ot sp(‘(‘(di, without ivgard to tite pureness, 
pif‘a.sanlness, and, as I may call it, lawfulmsss of 
tin; phrase* or word. And again, because the great 
labour them was with the people, of whom the 
Phari.s(‘c,s were w<mt to say, “ Kxt‘crabilis isfa turha, 
(ju.'e non novit legem for tin; winning and jH‘r- 
suading of tiiem, there gr(‘W of n<‘e(‘s.sity in c|ii(;f 
price and n’*f|ues(, (do(|ueiK*e and variety of (iiseourstq 
as the tlltfest and foreihhsst aecess into tin.* capacity 
ol tin.* vulgar .sort; so that th(‘s<‘ four causes eon- 
curring, llu; admiration of ancient authors, the hate 
of the schoolmen, the exact stndy of languages, and 
the (dlicacy of preaching, did bring in an an'e{*(ion» 
ad* study of elorpumcc, and vapia of sp(‘('e}i, which 
th(*n began lo flourish. Tin’s grew speedily to an 
ex<;<‘.ss; for men began to bunt more afn*r words 
than matt(*r; and more aftiu* the <;hoieenes,s iff tin* 
phrasi*, and tin* round and clean eomposithm uf the 
sentence, and tlic sweet falling of the claus<;s, and 


the varying and illustration of their wmrks with 
tropes and figures, than after the weight of matter, 
W'orth of sn!>ject, soundness of argument, life of in¬ 
vention, or depth of judgment. Ilien grew the 
fiowing and watery vein of Osorius, the Portugal 
bishop, to be in price. Then did Sturmius s]n-nd 
sucli infinite and curious pains upon Gicero the 
orator, and Hermogenes the rhetorician, besides his 
owm books of periods, and imitation, and tlie like. 
Tlien did Car of Cambridge, and Ascham, with their 
lectures and writings, almost deify C.'icero and De- 
mo.sllu'iies, and allure all young men, tliat were 
8tudi<ms, unto that delicsite and polished kind of 
h*arning. Tlnm did Erasmus take oceasion to make 
the scojllng (*e!iu ; ‘M)e<*em arinos consumpsi iii Ic» 
gendo ('ircniiu* and flu* answerrsl in Greek, 
’Oi’f, Asim*. Th(*n grew tin.: learning of the school¬ 
men to be utterly d(\Npise(l as liarbarous. in sum, 
tile whole inclinafion ant! bmil of those timvH was 
rather towards c o/nV/, than wc-ight. 

Here therefore is flit* first c!istei«|Hfr of lc?ariiing, 
when men sfmly words, and not matter: whereof 
though I hav(.* represented an example of late limes, 
y(d it hatli been, and will be secundum majus ct 
minus in all t'iim*. And how is It po.s.sibh* but this 
should liav(* an operation to discredit learning, even 
with vulgar c*apa(*ities, wh(*n they see learn<‘<! men’s 
works like tin* first hdtercd'a patent, or liiuiKa! hook; 
wliieh thougli it hath large llourLshes, yet it N bill 
I a letter? It seems to me; that PygnmlionV frenzy 
: is a gocal emblem or portraiture; of this vanity: for 
words aa* but fhe innigisH of niatter, and except they 
have life of n*a,son and invention, to fall in love* w'llli 
them is all one im to fall in love with a piclure. 

.But yet, notwithstanding, It i« a thing not liimtily 
to be eondemned, to cdollie ami aflorn the obscurity, 
even of jdiilosopliy itsedf, with seiisibit? and plaiwible 
elocution. For Iicretd wc bavt* great examples in 
Xenoidion, (’ieero, Sem*ca, Eiutareh, and of Biafo 
also in some; degree ; and hererd’ likt'wise th<*re is 
gnmt UKe; for sim-ly, to the severe iminihiliori of 
truth, find tin* di‘(*p progrcHs into pliiIo«o|iby, it Is 
sonic lniideniin‘e ; bi‘caiiKf* it Is loo efu'Iy Kalisfaetoi'y 
to the mind of man, and f|uenflie{|i the {IcKin* of 
further search, Iwfon* wt* conn* lo a just perbid: 
but then, if a man be lo have utiy use of suidi kiioW’* 
ledge in civil occa«ions, of conference, foiimeJ, |H*r* 
million, dimiiifHc, or flw like j then «liall lie llrnl it 
prepared to Inn bands in those imlborM wldeli write 
in that manner. But the nece«s of tills is so jiiKtIy 
contemptihle, that as liturules, wlmn he tmlv (im 
im.'igf* of Adonis, Venus’s minion, in fi trmph% said 
in disdain, Nil sfieri es so there is mint' <4* llei*' 
cuh‘s’s followers in learning’, that is, the mor«* 'M*v<*re 
and l.'dsirions sort of inqninu-s into truth, but will 
despise those (Iclicaci<*K and afleclatioiis, a« Indeed 
efi|Kibl(‘ of no divim*neHK. And tbiw much of tlie first 
diMea,s(; or distemper of learning. 

’I'iie ,s(‘cond, which followeth, is in nature worsi* 
tfian tin; former ; for .as substance of nnitter i.'* betirr 
than b(»aufy (d‘ w'ords, so, contrfiriwist% wain nmtirr 
is worse than vain words-; whendn it seemeth 
reprehension of St. Paul Wfts no! (.nly prop.-r fur 
those tinnss, hut pn/phetieal fin* tie* times IblbuGm**| 
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and not only respective to divinity, but extensive to 
all knowledge : “ Devita profan as vocum novitates, 
et oppositiones falsi nominis scientiffi.’’ For he 
assigneth two marks and badges of suspected and 
falsified science : the one, the novelty and strange¬ 
ness of terms ; the other, the strictness of positions, 
which of necessity doth induce oppositions, and so 
questions and altercations. Surely, like as many 
substances in nature which are solid, do putrify and 
corrupt into worms; so it is the propriety of good 
and sound knowledge, to putrify and dissolve into a 
number of subtle, idle, unwdiolesome, and, as I may 
term them, vermiculate questions, which have indeed 
a kind of quickness, and life of spirit, but no sound¬ 
ness of matter, or goodness of quality. This kind 
of degenerate learning did chiefly reign amongst the 
schoolmen, who, having sharp and strong wdts, and 
abundance of leisure, and small variety of reading; 
but their wits being shut up in the cells of a few 
authors, chiefly Aristotle their dictator, as their per¬ 
sons were shut up in the cells of monasteries and 
colleges, and knowing little history, either of nature 
or time, did, out of no great quantity of matter, and 
infinite agitation of wit, spin out unto us those labo¬ 
rious webr of learning, which are extant in their 
books. For the wit and mind of man, if it work 
upon matter, which is the contemplation of the 
creatures of God, worketh according to the stiifiT, 
and is limited thereby; but if it work upon itself, 
as the spider workctli his web, then it is endless, 
and brings forth indeed cobwebs of learning, admir¬ 
able for the fineness of thread and work, but of no 
substance or profit. 

This same unprofitable subtility or curiosity is of 
two sorts : either in the subject itself that they han¬ 
dle, when it is fruitless speculation, or controversy, 
whereof there are no small number both in divinity 
and philosophy j or in the manner or method of 
handling of a knowledge, which amongst them wms 
this ; upon every particular position or assertion 
to frame objections, and to those objections, solutions ; 
which solutions were for the most part not confu¬ 
tations, but distinctions: whereas indeed the strength 
of all sciences is, as the strength of the old man’s 
faggot, in the band. For the harmony of a science, 
supporting each part the other, is and ought to be 
the true and brief confutation and suppression of all 
the smaller sort of objections. But, on the other 
side, if you take out every axiom, as the sticks of 
the faggot, one by one, yon may quarrel with them, 
and bend them, and break them at your pleasure : 
so that, as was said of Seneca, Verborum minutiis 
rcrum frangit ponderaso a man may truly say 
of llie schoolmen, ^‘Questiomim minutiis scientiaruin 
frangunt soliditatem.” For were it not better fur a 
man in a fair room, to set up one great light, or 
branching candlestick of lights, than to go aljout 
with a small watch caudle into every corner P And 
such is their method, that rests not so much upon 
evidence of truth proved by arguments, authorities, 
similitudes, examples, as upon particular confuta¬ 
tions and solutions of every scruple, cavillation, and 
objection breeding for the most part one question, 
as fast as it solveth another; even as in the former 


resemblance, when you carry the light into one cor¬ 
ner, you darken the rest: so that the fable and fic¬ 
tion of Scylla seemeth to be a lively image of this 
kind of philosophy or knowledge, which was trans¬ 
formed into a comely virgin for the upper parts; 
but then, “ Candida succinctarn latrantibus ingiiina 
monstris:” so the generalities of the schoolmen are 
for awhile good and proportionable ; but then, when 
you descend into their distinctions and decisions, in¬ 
stead of a fruitful womb, for the use and benefit of 
man’s life, they end in monstrous altercations, and 
harking questions. So as it is no! possible hut this 
quality of knowledge must fall under popular con¬ 
tempt, the people being apt to contemn truth upon 
occasion of controversies and altercations, and to 
think they arc all out of their way whitdi never 
meet: and when they see such digladiation about 
subtilties, and matters of no use or moment, they 
easily fall upon that judgment of Dionysius of Syra¬ 
cuse, “ Verba ista sunt senum otiosorum.” 

Notwithstanding, certain it is, that if those sidiool- 
men, to their great thirst of truth, and unwearied 
travail of wit, had joined variety and universality of 
reading and contemplation, they had prov<‘d cxj-el- 
lent lights, to the great advancement of all hvanung 
and knowledge; but as they are, they are great un¬ 
dertakers indeed, and fierce with dark keeping. 
But as in the inquiry of the divine truth, their prido 
inclined to leave the oracle of God’s word, and U) 
vanish in the mixture of their own inventions; so 
in the inquisition of nature, they ever hTt tlie oracle 
of God’s works, and adored the decm'ving and d**- 
formed images, which the unequal mirror of their 
own minds, or ci few received authors <a' principles, 
did represent unto them. And thus much fur the 
second disease of learning. 

For the third vice or disease of learning, whieh 
concerneth deceit or untruth, it is of all the rest tin* 
foulest; as that whieh doth destroy tlur essmfliai 
form of knowledge, whitdi is nothing Imt a repre¬ 
sentation of truth ; for the truth of being and the 
truth of knowing are one, difieriiig no more* than the 
direct beam and the beam rcdleided. 'i’hi.s vice 
therefore brancheth itself into two sorts; didighi in 
deceiving, and aptness to be dereived; impost sire 
and credulity; which, altliongh they appear to he of 
a diverse nature, the oiu* semning to procecs! of 
cunning, and the other of simplicity; yet eertaiidy 
they do for the most part concur: for, as the vers«’ 
nolctli, 

“ Percemtatorem fugite, nam garruluH icitnn cf-t 

an inquisitive man is a prattler: so upon tin* liiu- 
reason, a credulous man is a, deceivin’: as we .se»‘ it 
in tame, that he that will easily ludic’vi* rumour.':, 
will as easily augment rumours, ami add somewhat 
to tdiem of his owm; whicli Tacitus wisidy noteth, 
when he saith, Fingunt simul creduntque so 
great an aflinily hath fiction and hi*lief. 

This facility of credit, and accepting or admittim^ 
things weakly authorised or warranted, w of two 
kinds, according to th(* subject: for it is either a 
belief of history, or, as the lawyers speak, juatter of 
fact; or else of matter of art and o])inion, As to t/ic 
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former, we see tlie OKp^rienee niKl iiironveDienre of 
this error in ereli-Kianfiral lii.slory, wliieli Iiatii too 
(?asily received and rcKiHlered reports and narrations 
of miracl{\s wroiif^lit hy mnrIyrK, lierniifs, or monks 
of tbe desert, and other holy men, and their relies, 
slirines, <?hnpels, and images : which though they 
had a passage fur a time, by the ignorance of the 
people, tlni superstitious simplicity of some, and the 
politic toleration of others, holding them hut as: Di¬ 
vine poesies j yet after a period of time, when ilie 
mist began to clear up, tliey grew to he* eK!<'rim‘d 
hill as old wives^ faldes, impostures of the <*lergy, 
illusions of spirits, and hadge-s of antiehri.st, to the 
great scandal and dfdrimmit of religion. 

So in natural hi.slf>ry, we see lher(‘ hath not l^ec-n 
that choice and judgment u.s('(I as <eight fr) have 
lieen, ns may appear in tin* writin‘(s (d' idinius ('ar» 
daiius, AllK'rtiis, and divers cd* the' Arahian.s. Iieing 
Iraught with much fahnlous matter, a great part not 
imly untried, hut notoriously untrue, to the great 
derogation of the credit of natural jdiilosophv 
with the grave and sober kind of wits : wherein the 
wisdom and integrity of Aristoth^ is W(irthy to he 
oiiservcd, that, having made so diligeirt tmd exquisiie | 
a, history of living ereatures, hath minghui it spar¬ 
ingly witfi any vain or feigned matter; am! yet, on 
the other side, liath exist all prodigious nnrralioiis, 
which lie thought wortliy the recorflittg, into one ] 
hook : exeellently discerning that matter of mani- | 
fest truilg aocli whereupon oliHervafion and rule were 
to lie builh was not to he iningha! or wealicned with 
matter of dmihtfiil credit I and yet again lliaf rnrU j 
ties and reports, that seem inenalihle, are not to he 
suppressed or clcniccl to tlic memory of men. 

Aijfi as for the facility of credit whieh is yieldcul 
to arts and opinionK, it. is likewise of twol'iliids; 
either when too much belief is attrihnfed to lh<‘ arts 
thenihrdves', or to certain authors in any art. I'he 
seiemu's themselves, whicli have had heller intelH.. 
gmicc* and ('(mfedc-raev with the imagination <»f man, 
than with his reason, are three in niimhm'; a.sfrof<M;v. 
natural magic, and aleheiny; (>r which .sciences, ne. 
vertheless, the ends or pretences are noble. For 
astrology prctendetli to diwover that corrcKpondeiaa*, 
or concatenrition, whicli is between thr* superior 
globe and the inferior: tmlnral magic pretendelh 
t<M*a!I and reduce* natural philosophy from varlefy 
of speculations to the inagnitncle of works : aikl 
alchemy pretendelh to make separation of all the 
unlike parts <>r bodies, which in mixtures of nature 
are inc(jrpm*ate. hut the derivations and pnjsecm 
lions to these ends, both in the theories and in the 
practierss, are full <»f <‘rror and vanity; which the 
great I'lrofesfiors tltemHcIveH havt* sought to veil ov<*r 
and conceal by mngmati<*al writings, and referring 
tlicinsclvc^ to auricular traditions and sucli oilier 
devices, to save the credit, of impostors; and yet, 
surely to alchemy thin right is due, tlml it may’he 
compared to the hwilmndman whereof fFsop makea 
the falile; that, when he dical, told his sous, that 
he liad left unto them, gold buried under ground in 
in's vineyard; ami they digged overall the groiiml, i 
and gold they found noni*; but: by reason cd their , 
stirring and digging the; mould about the root« of’] 


tlieir vines, thvy had a gu'cat vintage ihg year fol¬ 
lowing: so assurcclly the search and stii; to makr^ 
gold liatli brought to light a great number of.gciiwl 
and iruiffni inventions and experimeiifH, as well fn* 
the disclosing of nainre, as for the use of luarf.s lifm 
^ And as for the cjvermucli credit that hath Iwcn 
given unto authors in aeimices, in making them <lic- 
I tafor.s, that their words should stand, and not con¬ 
suls, to give advice; the damage Is infinite that set- 
enees liave received there*by, as tlic jirincipal cause* 
that hatli kept, them low, at a stay, without growth 
or advanrenn-nt. F(;r hence it hath come, that in 
arts mechanical, the first deviser comes shortest tmd 
timi* addetli and perfeeteth ; but in science, the first 
aulhfjr gorih tarlhc.st, and time lf,),seth and corrupt- 
fdh. So we sec, urlillcry, sailing, printing, and the 
like, were grossly managed ad the first, and by time 
accoinnioiluteil and ridined ; hut contrariwise the 
pldloiSop}iie.s and sciences of Aristotle, Flato, Demo- 
crittis, Ifippocrates, Kiielides, Arcliimetics, of most 
vigour at llic firsd, and by lime degenerate and 
(*m!iasc(l; wlierc‘of the reason m no otlier, hiit that 
in the former many ivifs and industries have contri- 
hiife<I in (uic • and in tin* lattm' many wits ami 
iiidii dric.s liave been speiif about the wit of Komc 
one, whom many timiss they have rafln-r depraved 
than illusirafed. For as ualcr uill imf ascend 
higher than the level of flic first f.pring-dicati from 
whence il dchcciidellt, ,so kiiowh'ilgc ficriveil from 
Aristotle, am! excmpied from lilwiiy of fsamirntfioig 
wih not rise again liigjmr fliaii the knowledge of 
Arislollc. Am! Ilifrcfurc, {ilthongli the position i»e 
goofi, ** Cipoilel tliseeiifrin crmicre yef If nniMf hr 
coupled Willi tliis, “ <lporlct cilorfiim |iidicare for 
dih'cipIcH do owe nnfo mmiterfi only a temporary 
belief, and a Mis|femrioii of iliclr own juclgineiil I ill 
they hi* fully iiistrnctcd, and not an ’ abmdute 
resignation, or pC'‘rp(‘fua1 captivity : and therefore, 
to mmclmlc this prdnf, I will say no more; but ao 
let great aulhorK liavi* llieir ihic, as tiims witieh In 
tile fiutlior of antlior.s, be not deprived of Ids iinc, 
which IS, farifier and farlher to discover Iriilli, 
Thus I have gone over these three ifiscaKCK of learm 
ing ; be.sidc’'* ilu* wliiclg then* iir«‘ soim'* oflicrnillier 
peccant hitiiiours than formed diacahCH, winch ncvm'“ 
thelcKM arc not wi m»crcl and intriimiig Imt that Ificy 
fall tinder a popular observation ami titicliiccinciih 
arifi tliereforc arc not Ici be passed over, 

1’fm^first of them* k tbc cxtruinc iiffccthig of hvo 
cxtrcmifie.S| flic one imtiquify, flic other novelty? 
wherein it .semueth the children of time do lake 
after the nature and malice of the father. Fin* hh 
he devoiiretli liis children, so om* of tliem :.e«d,eth 
to devour am! auppress the other, while aiilit|i 4 lfy 
envieth thms* shonid la* new aihlitioiis* and iinvelly 
eamiol la* eonteni to add, but it must diTacei surely, 
tlie advice of the propbet m the true direction in 
tins matter, Stafi* super via« imtif|!iii«, ef vkirtr 
qtimnam ait via recta et lama, ct ambulate in e?i;» 
AiJitfpnfy deservetii that reverence, that m(*ji 
hhoitld make a Htand tlu*reupc»!i, and {l!Sf*oYer wliiii 
the liest way; but when the disc*,very is widi 
taken, tlien to make prognsssion. And to wpeitk 
truly, Antif|tiiias aeculi, juvenfiw miindi.” 
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times are the ancient times, when the world is 
ancient, and not those which we account ancient 
ordine retrogrado, by a computation backward from 
ourselves. 

Another error, induced by the former, is a distrust 
that any thing should be now to be found out, which 
the world should have missed and passed over 
so long time,* as if the same objection were to be 
made to time, that Lucian maketh to Jupiter and 
other the heathen gods, of which he wondereth, that 
they begot so many children in old time, and begot 
none in his time ; and asketh, whether they were 
become septuagenary, or whether the law Papia, 
made against old men’s marriages, had restrained 
them. So it seemeth men doubt lest time is become 
past children and generation; wherein, contrariwise, 
we see commonly the levity and inconstancy of 
men’s judgments, which, till a matter be done, wonder 
that it can be done; and as soon as it is done, won¬ 
der again that it was no sooner done; as we see in 
the expedition of Alexander into Asia, which at first 
was prejudged as a vast and impossible enterprise: 
and yet afterwards it i^leaseth Livy to make no more 
of it than this; ‘‘ Nil aliud, quam bene ausus est 
vana contemnereand the same happened to 
Columbus in the western navigation. But in intel¬ 
lectual matters, it is much more common; as may 
be seen in most of the propositions of Euclid, which 
till they be demonstrated, they seem strange to our 
assent j hut being demonstrated, our mind accepteth 
of them by a kind of relation, as the lawyers speak, 
as if we had known them before. 

Another error, that hath also some affinity with 
the former, is a conceit, that of former opinions or 
sects, after variety and examination, the best hath 
still prevailed, and suppressed the rest: so as, if a 
man should begin the labour of a new search,* he 
were hut like to light upon somewhat formerly 
rejected, and by rejection brought into oblivion; as 
if the multitude, or the wisest, for the multitude’s 
sake, were not ready to give passage, rather to that 
which is popular and superficial, than to that 
which is substantial and profound: for the truth is, 
that time seemeth to be of the nature of a river or 
stream, which carrieth down to us that which is 
light and blown up, and sinketh and drowneth that 
which is weighty and solid. 

Another error, of a diverse nature from all the 
former, is the over early and peremptory reduction 
of knowledge into arts and methods j from which 
time commonly sciences receive small or no aug¬ 
mentation. But as young men, when they knit and 
shape perfectly, do seldom grow to a farther stature: 
so knowledge, while it is in aphorisms and observa¬ 
tions, it is in growth ; but when it once is compre¬ 
hended in exact methods, it may perchance be far¬ 
ther polished and illustrated, and accommodated for 
use and practice ; but it increaseth no more in bulk 
and substance. 

Another error which doth succeed that which we 
hst mentioned, is, that after the distribution of par¬ 
ticular arts and sciences, men have abandoned uni¬ 
versality, or philosophia prima; which cannot but 
cease, and stop all progression. For no perfect 


discovery can be made upon a flat or a level: nei¬ 
ther is it possible to discover the more I’emote and 
deeper parts of any science, if you stand but upon 
the level of the same science, and ascend net to a 
higher science. 

Another error hath proceeded from too great a 
reverence, and a kind of adoration of the mind and 
understanding of man,* by means whereof, men 
have withdrawn themselves too much from the con¬ 
templation of nature, and the observations of ex¬ 
perience, and have tumbled up and down in their 
own reason and conceits. Upon these intellectual- 
ists, which are, notwithstanding, commonly taken 
for the most sublime and divine philosophers, Hera¬ 
clitus gave a just censure, saying, “ Men sought 
truth in their own little worlds, and not in the 
great and common worldfor they disdain to spell, 
and so by degrees to read in the volume of God’s 
works; and contrariwise, by continual meditation 
and agitation of wit, do urge and as it were invocate 
their own spirits to divine, and give oracles unto 
them, wdiereby they are deservedly deluded. 

Another error that hath some connexion wdth this 
latter, is, that men have used to infect tlieir medita¬ 
tions, opinions, and doctrines, with some conceits 
which they have most admired, or some sciences 
which they have most applied ; and given all things 
else a tincture according to them, utterly untrue 
and improper. So bath Plato intermingled his phi¬ 
losophy with theology, and Aristotle with logic; and 
the second school of Plato, Proclus and tlie rest, 
with the mathematics. For these were the arts 
which had a kind of primogtaiiture with them seve¬ 
rally. So have the alchemists made a pliilosophy 
out of a few experiments of the funiaef*; and Gil- 
bertus, our countryman, hath made a philosophy out 
of the observations of a loadstone. So Gicero, when, 
reciting the several opinions of the nature of the 
soul, he found a musician, that held the soul was 
but a harmony, saith pleasantly, “ Hie ah arte sua. 
non rccessit,” etc. But of these conceits Arislulle 
speaketh seriously and wisely, wlicn he saith, ‘‘ (lui 
respicinnt ad pauca, de facili promintiaut.’’ 

Another error is an impatience of doubt, and liaMc* 
to assertion without due and mature suspensien of 
judgment. For the two ways of coutcnuplation an* 
not unlike the two ways of action, commonly spulum 
of by the ancients: the one plain and smooth in the 
beginning, and in the end impassahh*; tlie other 
rough and troublesome in the entrance, but after a 
while fair and even : so it is in conUunplation; if a 
man will begin with certainties, he shall end in 
doubts; but if he will l)e content to Ix/gin witii 
doubts, he shall end in certainties. 

Another error is in the manner of tlie tradition 
and delivery of knowledge, wiiitdi is fur tint umst 
part magistral and peremptory; and not ingemums 
and faithful, in a sOrt, as may h(! sooiu'st Indieved, 
and not casiliest examined. It is true, that; in eom« 
pendious treatises for practice, that form is not to 
be disallowed. But in the true handling of know¬ 
ledge, men ought not to fall either, on the one side, 
into the vein of Velleius tim Epicurean: Nil tarn 
metuens, quam ne dubitare aliqua de re viderctur 
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nor, on the other side, into Socrates his ironical 
doubting of all things ; But to propound things sin¬ 
cerely, with more or less asseveration, as they 
stand in a man’s own judgment proved more or less. 

Other errors tliere are in the scope that men pro¬ 
pound to themselves, whereimto they bend their en¬ 
deavours : for wliereas the more constant and devoted 
kind of professors of any science ought to propound 
to themselves to make some *idditions to their 
science; they convert their labours to aspire to cer¬ 
tain second prizes; as to be a profound interpreter, 
or commentator; to be a sliarp champion or defend¬ 
er ; to be a methodical compounder or abridger ; 
and so the pfitrimony of knowledge cometh to be 
sometimes improved, hut seldom augmented. 

But the greatest error of all the rest, is tlic mis¬ 
taking or juisplacing of the last or hirthest end of 
knowledge: for men have ent(*red into a desire of 
learning ami knowledge, sometimes upon a natural 
curiosity, and impiisitive appetite; sometimes to eii- 
tcu’tain their minds with Vc'iriety and dtdigbt; some¬ 
times for ornainent and reputation; and sometimes 
to enabl(‘ them to victory of wit and contradiction; 
an<l most limes for luen* and profession; and s(d- 
dom siiK’crcIy to giv(‘ a true ac(‘ount of tlicir gift of 
reason, to the lauxdlt a.nd ust‘ of men: as if there 
were sought, in knowledge a couch, wluuampon to 
rest a searching and restless spirit; or a terrace*, for 
a wan(I(?ring and variald(‘ mind to walk up and down 
with a fair prospect; or a tower of stat«% tor a proud 
mind to raise itself upon ; or a. fori or eormuanding 
gu'otmcl, for stiBe and contention; or a shop, for piao 
fit, or sale; and not a rich storelumst*. for tlie ginry 
of tin* (.b’cator, and the relief of man’s estate, iiiit 
this is that which will indeed dignify and 
l<nowl(‘dg(*, if contemplation and action may be mort* 
nearly and straitly conjoined and united together 
titan tin*)' have* h(‘(*n; a conjunction like unto that 
of tin* two highest plain'ts, Saturig the plan(*t ofre^st 
and contemplation, and Jupiter, the planet of civil 
society and action. Ilowln’it, I do not m«‘an, when 
1 speak of u.se and action, that end before mentioned 
of flu: applyingof knowledge to lucre and pror(*s,sion ; 
for 1 am m>t ignorant how much that diverteth and 
inlcrruptcfh the prosecution and advancement of 
knowledge, like unto the golden hall thrown before 
Atalanta, which while she gocth asidt* and stoop- 
?dh tfs take up, the race* is hindered ; 

0«*('Hua.t <'ursus, aiiniincpe* vohdnh* tolHt. 

Neither is my meaning, as was sj)ok(‘n ofvSocrateK, 
to call pliilosopiiy down fniin heaven to {‘onverse 
upon the (*arth; tliat is, to h'avt* natural phiiosophy 
aside, and to apply knowledge* only to manners and 
policy. Hut as both h(*aven and earth do c’onspire 
and ecmtrihutc to the usa* and h(‘iH*flt of man ; so the 
<'nd (mght to lag from both plulo.sophic*s to H«*parat(‘ 
and rejt'ci vain spcwulations, and whatsoever is empty 
and void, and t(» pr(*herv(? and augment \vhafsfH*ver 
i,-i S(did and fruitful: that ktumdialge may n(d be, 
as a courl<’san, for ph‘a.sure and vatuly only, or, 
fw a bond-woman, to acepure iitu! gain to her master’w 

; lait, Its ii spoustb for gencratioih frtnh aotl 
fomfort® 


Thus have I descril)ecl and opened, as by a kind 
of dissection, those peccant humours, the prin<*ipal 
of them, which have not only given impedimeiii to 
the proficicnce of learning, but have given also oc¬ 
casion to the traducement tliereof: wherein if f 
have been too plain, it must be remembered, Fi¬ 
delia vulncra amantis, seel dolosa oscula rnalig- 
nantis.” 

This, I think, T have gained, that I ought to be 
the better believcnl iii that whicli 1 shall say per¬ 
taining to eommendaiion; because I have proceeded 
so freely in that wdiich concerneth censure. And 
yc?t I have no purpose to enter into a laudative of 
learning, or to make a hymn to the Muses, though 
I am (jf opinion that it is long since their rites wa:*re 
duly (*(*Iebi"ited ; but, my intent is, without varnish 
(w amplidcation, justly to weigh tlie dignity of know¬ 
ledge in the halauc(* with other things, and to take 
the true value thereof by testimonies and argumente 
divine and human. 

First, therefore, let us seedi tlie dignify of know- 
halge in the archetype or first platfomi, wdiic?li is In 
the atlnhut(»B and acts of Gcxl, as far as they are 
r(*vealcci to man, and may be olise'rved with sobriety; 
wberciii wi* may not K(*ek it Igv t!i(‘ name of learn¬ 
ing; for all learning is kiiowlcilge ae(|uircd, and tdl 
knowledge in Ch^d is «)riginul; and iht-refure \v«; 
miiHt look for it by anolln*r name, that (d* wisdom or 
sapiem*!*, as the »^eriptures eiili it. 

It is so llicn, tliat hi the won! of the creation we 
see a double emanation of virfiu* from God; the mie 
referring more properly to power, the cdlier to wds- 
dom; tlie one expressed in making the siihslhteiic*e 
of the matter, ami the other In diKpostiig tlie beatify 
of the form. lieing supposed, it m to be observ¬ 
ed, that, for any thing which ripp(‘arelii in the Isis- 
tory of the* en‘atimi, the iMJufuHed mass and umtt«*r 
of heaven ami earth was mad<? in a monif-nt ; and 
the order and disposition cd’that chaos, or m;tss, 
tin* wmrk of six days; Mu*h a mdc of liiHerenro it 
pleased God to put upon the w'firkn of power, iiml 
the W'orlcH of windom ; whcr<*W!tli coricurreth, that 
in tin* former it is not set down that Goil said, “ Let 
th<*rc he heaven ami earlhj’ iin it is set ciown of the 
wtwks folhrtving; hut actually, that God made licii. 
ven and earth; the one carrying the .^tyle of a riwinn- 
factiire, aiul the cither of a lim^, ckfcrcot or coimcIL 

To proceed to that, whieii Ls iu*xt in order, from 
God to spirif.s, Mb* fiml, as far as credit is to he giv{*n 
to the celestial Ideraiadiy of tliat supp(,»sed Idonysius 
tile .senator of Alliens, the bn.I ]){ac<* or d«*gret: is 
given to tin* angels of hoe, which are termed Se¬ 
raphim ; tile second It) the angels of wfdeh art* 
t<‘rm{‘d Ght'nihim; ami the third, an<l so folbtwing 
places, to thrones, principalities, and the. rest, whi<‘h 
art^ all tingels of power and ndiii«try i so as tlie 
angels of kmiwledgo* and illnniination art* plaet-il he* 
fore the ang{‘Ls of oOiee ami dtiminalion. 

d‘o descend from HplritH ami intcdlt*etiial foriiis t<i 
HcnHihlt* ami inaUndal forms; wt* rtoid the hr.'-it bum 
that was crciitml wnw light, wlueli hath a rrliitioii 
and correspondence in naturt* and corporal tidn||« tii 
kimwlcilge in »plritf« and incornond tilings, 
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So in the distribution of days, we see, the day 
wherein God did rest, and contemplate his own works, 
was blessed above all the days wherein he did effect 
and accomplish them. 

After the creation was finished, it is set down unto 
ns, that man was placed in the garden to work 
therein; which work, so appointed to him, could be 
no other than wmrk of contemplation ; that is, when 
the end of work is but for exercise and experi¬ 
ment, not for necessity j for there being then no re- 
Inctation of the creature, nor sweat of the brow, 
man’s employment must of consequence have been 
matter of delight in the experiment, and not matter 
of labour for the use. Again, the first acts which 
man performed in paradise, consisted of the two 
summary parts of knowledge ; the view of creatures, 
and the imposition of names. As for the knowledge 
which induced the fall, it w’as, as wms touched be¬ 
fore, not the natural knowledge of creatures, but the 
moral knowledge of good and evil; wherein the 
supposition was, that God’s commandments or pro¬ 
hibitions were not the originals of good and evil, but 
that they had other beginnings, which man aspired 
to know, to the end to make a tolal defection from 
God, and to depend wholly upon himself. 

To pass on : in the first event or occuiTcnce after 
the fall of man, wq see, as the Scriptures have in¬ 
finite mysteries, not violating at all the truth of the 
story or letter, an image of the two estates, the con¬ 
templative state, and the active state, figured in the 
two persons of Abel and Cain, and in the two sim¬ 
plest and most primitive trades of life; that of the 
shepherd, who, by reason of his leisure, rest in a 
place, and living in view of heaven, is a lively image 
of a contemplative life; and that of the husband¬ 
man ; where we see again, the favour and election 
of God went to the shepherd, and not to the tiller of 
the ground. 

So in the age before the flood, the holy records 
within those few memorials, which are there entered 
and registered, have vouchsafed to mention, and ho¬ 
nour the name of the inventors and authors of music, 
and works in metal. In the age after the flood, the 
first great judgment of God upon the ambition of 
man was the confusion of tongues; whereby the 
open trade and intercourse of learning and know¬ 
ledge was chiefly imbarred. 

To descend to Moses the lawgiver, and God’s first 
pen: he is adorned by the Scriptures with this ad¬ 
dition and commendation, that he was ‘‘ seen in all 
the learning of the iEgyptianswhich nation, we 
know, was one of the most ancient schools of the 
world : for so Plato brings in the ^Egyptian priest 
saying unto Solon, You Grecians are ever chil¬ 
dren; you have no knowledge of antiquity, nor 
antiquity of knowledge.” Take a view of the cere¬ 
monial law ol Moses; you shall find, besides the 
prefiguration of Christ, the badge or diflerence of 
the people of God, the exercise and impression of 
obedience, and other divine uses and fruits thereof, 
that some of the most learned Rabbins have tra¬ 
velled profitably, and profoundly to observe, some of 
them a natural, some of them a moral sense, or 
reduction of many of the ccrr^gionies and ordiuaiicea. 


As in the law of the leprosy, where it is said, “If 
the whiteness have overspread the flesh, tne patient 
may pass abroad for clean; but if there be any 
whole flesh remaining, he is to be shut up for 
uncleanone of them noteth a principle of nature, 
that putrefaction is more contagions before maturity, 
than after: and another noteth a position of inoral 
philosophy, that men, abandoned to viea*, do not so 
much corrupt manners, as those tliat are half good 
and half evil. So in this, and very many other 
places in that law, there is to be found, besides the 
theological sense, much aspersion of philosopliv. 

So likewnse in that excellent hook of Job, if it in* 
revolved with diligence, it will be found pregnant 
and swelling with natural philosophy : as for c^xaiu- 
ple, cosmography, and the roundness of the world ; 
“ Qui extendit aquilonem super vacuum, et appendit: 
terram super nihilumwherein the pcmsileness of 
the earth, the pole of the north, and the finitem'SH 
or convexity of heaven, are manifcslly tomdicd. So 
again, matter of astronomy ; “ Spirit us ejus oniavit 
cuelos, et obstetricante maim ejus eductus est (’olu- 
her tortuosus.” And in another place ; “ Numpiid 
conjungere valebis micanles slrdlas Iflciada.s, aut 
gyrum Arduri poteris dissiparc ?” ’When* tiie fixing 
of the stars, ever standing at e(;ual distance, is with 
great elegancy noted. And in nnollier ])Iacc ; “ ()ui 
facit Arcturum, et Oriona, et Hyadas, et iiiteriora 
2\ustri;” where again he takes knowledge of the 
depression of the southern isde, eailing it. the .secri-ts 
of the south, because the soutlu-rn stars w<'re in tlmi 
climate unseen. Matter of generation; “ Annon si- 
cut lac mulsisti me, et sicut caseum coagtdasti img” 
etc. Matter of minerals; “ llahet argentum vena- 
rum suarum principia: et auro locus est in (pn? con- 
flatur, ferrum de tend tollitur, et lapis solid us ealore 
in ws vertitur:” and so forwards in tluit chapn-r. 

So likewise in the person of Solomon the king, wc 
see the gift or endowment of wisdom and learning, 
both in Solomon’s petition, and in (lod’s as -enf 
thereunto, preferred before all othm- terrene .and 
temporal felicity. By virtue of which grant or 
donative of God, Solomon hecanic enabled, not only 
to write those excellent parables, or aphorisms, eon, 
cerning divine and moral philosophy; hut alno 
compile a natural history of all verilure, frmn the 
cedar upon the mountain to the moss u|'ion tin' wrdl, 
which is hut a rudiment between pidrefaction and, 
an herb, and also of all Hungs that breathe or none. 
Nay, the same Solomon the king, altlnnigh In- 
excelled in the glory of treasure and magnifieent 
buildings, of shipping and navigation, of seruce 
and attendance, of fame and renown and (iu* likr, 
yet he makethno claim to any of tlu/se glorir;;, fm? 
only to the glory of inquisition of truth*; for In- 
saiih expressly, “ The glory of dntl hi to nmcoai a 
thing, but the glory of the king is bi find it 
as if, according to the innocent play of childrcig 
the Divine JMajesty took delight to hide his worl-.m 
to the end to have them found out; and as if kinqr; 
could not obtain a greater honour than t<,> he Clod's 
playfellows iu that game, cmusidmdng the givat 
commandment of wits and menus, wheref^y notliing 
needejl} to be hidden from them. 
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Neither did the dispensation of God vary in the 
times after our Saviour eainc into the world; for 
our Saviour himself did first show his power to suli- 
duo ignorance, by his conference with (he priests 
and doctors of the law, before he showed Ids power 
to subdue nature by his miracles. And the coming 
of the Holy Spirit was chiefly figured and e.vpre.s.sed 
m the similitude and gift of tongues, which are but 
vehicula scientk\ 

So in the election of Iho.sc instruments, wliich it 
pleased God to use for tlie plantation of the faith, 
notwithstanding that at the first lie did employ i.er- 
sons altogether unlearned, otherwise than by iii.spir- 
ation, more evidently to declare bis immediate 
woi'ldng, and to abase all human wisdom or kiiow- 
ledgc; yet, nevertlu:Ie.ss, that coimsid of bis was no 
sooner performed, but in the ne.xl vicissitude and 
.sueecssion, he did scud his divine triitli into the 
world, waited on with other learning.s, as with .ser¬ 
vants or liand-maids: for so we see ,s't. i>aul, who was 
the only learned amongst the apostle.s, Imd lii.s pen 
most msed in the Scriptures oftlii' New 'i’estamenl. 

Eo again, \ve find lliat many of the aucieul. hi,simps 
and faliKT.s of the elmrch were excellently read and 
■studied in all the learning of the lieatlimi; hi.somueli, 
that, the edict of the emperor Juliauu.s, wherehy ii 
vv;i.s interdicted unto clirislian.s to be aduiitteii into 
schools, Iccture.s, or exercises of leariiiiig, 
<'Kt(>emcd and aeeouiiled a more pernieimis'eu-iiue 
and machination apiinst tlie Christian faitli, lijan 
were all the sanguinary prissecutious of hi.s prede- 
cc.ssor.s; neither could tim emiilalion and icaliii|.,y 
of Gregory, the first of that name, bishop of Romr, 
ever olitiiin tlie opinion of piety or devotion ; but 
conlrarnvise received the censure of humour, malig¬ 
nity, and pusillanimity, (‘veil among.st holy men; in 
lliat he designed to obliterate anil exlluguish the 
memory of heatlieu anti.|uily and aulimr.s. lJut 
contrariwise it w:i.s tlie eliristiau (duireli, whieb, 
.imid.st the iuuudatious of the Seylhiams on the one 
side Iroin the norlh-we.sl, and liie Saracens from the 
east, (lid i)re.scrve, in the sacred lap ami bosom 
tlicrcof, flic iirccioiis relic.s even of iicatheii learn- 
mg', wiiicli otIierwi.se bad been extinguished, as if 
no such thing It,ml ever been, 

And we see before our eyes, that in the ;igi> of our¬ 
selves ami our fathers,' wlieii it plea.sed God Ui eall 
the church of Rome to account for their degenerate 
manner,s and ceremouie.s, and sundry doctrines ob- 
no.xmus,aml framed to uphold the .stmie abii.se.s ; ut 
ouc ami the same time it was ordained bv flic Divine 
I’nividcnce, that lliere .siiould attend withal a reiio.. 
v.ition, a new spring of all other l(novvledge,s ; ami, 
on the otlier .side, we see the .!esui(,s, wlio parllv in 
themselves, and partly by the emululiou am! pimvo- 
cation of tlieir e.xample, have much iiuiclieued and 
strengthened the slate of learning; we .see, I say, 
wluit notable service and reimratiou they have doim 
to <li(‘ |{f)maa .see. 

Wherefore, (o eomdmic tliis part, let it lie ob.served, 

that th(‘re ha two |>rin<hpal dufk*H aiul ha- 

mlas onmmaut and illuhtration, widnh philo.stndiy 
and inunauk‘anu*n|,Mio pertonn to faith mid nfligitai. 

Ihe one, haatim thay are an etfecmal hsdneeineat 


to the exaltation of the glory of (iod. For as the 
Psalms and other scriptures do often invite us to 
consider and magnify the great am! woiiderfid worics 
ot (iod ; so if we should rest only in the contem¬ 
plation oi the c‘xteri<n' of them, as tiow lirst olicr 
tlieinselves to our senses, we slioiild <|o a like injury 
I unto the majesty of God, as if \Vi.‘ should judge or 
construe of thci store of some exeellimt jeweller, by 
that only whicii is set out toward the street in his 
•sdiop. I he other, because they iriiiiister a singular 
help and^ preservative against unbelief and erro-r ; 
tor our Saviour saith, “ You err, not knowing the 
Scrip!ares, imr tin* power of God;” laying before 
us two^books c,tr voluiues to study, if we lull be se« 
ciu'i.m! Irom i*rr<ir; first, the Scriptures, r<‘vcaling ilie 
will of God; and then the erenturos, expressing his 
power; whererd the lad to* is a key unto the former: 
not only Ripening our underslandiiig lo coiUTive the 
true Kcii.se of the Seripfures, by the general millons 
of reason and rub’H of speoeh; but cdiidly opeiiiri|,j 
cmr Ia.dh‘b in drawing us into a dtic nieclitniion of 
th(*C)mm‘pofeney of God, which is chlefiy signed and 
eiigrai, mi upon his works. Thtw mtieii, llji'rtjfori*, 
lor Giviiie testimony and ewidmicie, camceniliig tlic 
true dignity amt value of leartiing. 

As lor human proofs, if i.s ho large a fielil, as, in 
a dise*o!irse of this nature and, brevity, it i-s fit rather 
to i{Ht‘ cdudee of those fliiiigs which w«‘ Giall ppo 
duee, GiaiUo l•lIihI‘aee the varirly of ilieiii. Firab 
tiiercdort\ In the flegrrea of Inmiau honmir aiiifiiigwt 
tin* htmtiieii, it was the to obtain to a vciiii'- 

lafion^iiiid adoration as a gnd, '^I'his iiiitoilii* (fhi'iH- 
tiaiw in as the forbiildeii fruit, ilut no spank now 
W'lwrattdy of himiiiii tesliimmy? aecicirdlng to wliieh, 
that which the Cireriaas call » apolhiaMls,” aiicl the 
luiliriH, “ relatio Inter divas,” wiw the $u|ii*etiif* lio- 
nour which man couldaftrihiifeiinlo iiiait; c^peciitlly 
I when it wa.s given, not hy a foriiuil di'cna* or act of 
slate, as it WHS used among the I Ionian einiierore, 
but liy a,u inward asseiil and belief. Which honour 
being ko high had uImi a, degree or miildle lenii; 
lor flitu'e wer<* rcTkoiied above limuaii iioiaairs, ho^ 
nmirs heroieal and ilivine ; in the allrihnfion and 
dialrilmtion of wlyh*h lioiimirM, wi see, afiti#jiiiiy miide 
ItuH dilllia'isee: ihaf whereas fiiiimier?i fufd 
of attdCHS and eitfes, Lawgivers, mxlirpator,^ of lyriuipg 
fathers of the people, and other imijiieiif per^irw lit 
cavil merit, were litmoiirai hut wiili tlw iMkm of wfir« 

I hies or (Icunigwk, fumh hh were Iffjrmiles, Tiir'»c*tm, 
Minos, Hormdus, and the iilio: mi the other aide, 
such as we‘re iiiventors and luithors of m?w arf.s, 
endowmentH, and eommodifies towards man’s life’ 
were {‘vea* coiweemtcal amongst the gods tliemscdves ; 
as wen* Geres, llaechuH, MereuritiH, Apollo, aijil 
athers; and justly; for the merit of the Imiiwt m 
eonfuu'd within ^the eirele of an age or iiiinlionj 
and Lh like fniitfiil showers, which Iftongli they bi. 
profitable ami goofi, yet starve but for that Keahon, 
and hunt latitude of ground where t!n*y fall; fmi i|a» 
other m imlissi like the benefits «if heaven, which 
aiy pmsmmmtmul tmiwrsab The former, agaiig is 
mixed with atrifi! und perturbation; imt ihi lalhr 
hath the true elmraefer of divine prcDeueix eomiiig 
in iturii lent, witiiotd. noise or agiiniioin 
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Neither is certainly that other merit of learning, 
in repressing the inconveniences which grow fiom 
man to man, much inferior to the former, of reliev¬ 
ing the necessities which arise from nature; which 
merit vi'as livelily set forth by the ancients in that 
feigned relation of Orpheus’s theatre, where all 
beasts and birds assembled, and, forgetting their 
several appetites, some of prey, some of game, some 
of quarrel, stood all sociably together, listening to 
the airs and accords of the harp; the sound whereof 
no sooner ceased, or w^as drowned by some louder 
noise, but every beast returned to his own nature; 
wherein is aptly described the nature and condition 
of men, w^ho are full of savage and unreclaimed 
desires of profit, of lust, of revenge ; which as long 
as they give ear to precepts, to laws, to religion, 
sweetly touched with eloquence and persuasion of 
boohs, of sermons, of harangues, so long is society 
and peace maintained; but if these instruments he 
silent, or that sedition and tumult make them not 
audible, all things dissolve into anarchy and con¬ 
fusion. 

But this appears more manifestly, when kings 
themselves, or persons of authority under them, or 
other governors in commonwealths and popular 
estates, are endued with learning. For although he 
might he thought partial to his own profession, that 
said, “ Then should people and estates be happy, 
when either kings were philosophers, or philoso¬ 
phers kingsyet so much is verified by experience, 
that under wise and learned princes and governofs 
there have been ever the best times: for howsoever 
kings may have their imperfections in their passions 
and customs; yet if they be illuminate by learning, 
they have those notions of religion, policy, and mora¬ 
lity, which do preserve them; and refrain them 
from all ruinous and peremptory errors and excesses, 
whispering evermore in their ears, when counsel¬ 
lors and servants stand mute and silent. And sena¬ 
tors, or counsellors likewise, which be learned, do 
proceed upon more safe and substantial principles, 
than counsellors which are only men of experience ; 
the one sort keeping dangers afar off, whereas the 
other discover them not till they come near hand, 
and then trust to the agility of their wit to ward off 
or avoid them. 

Which felicity of times under learned princes, to 
keep still the law of brevity, by using the most 
eminent and selected examples, doth best appear in 
the age which passed from the death of Domitian 
the emperor, until the reign of Commodus; com¬ 
prehending a succession of six princes, all learned, or 
singular favourers and advancers of learning; which 
age, for temporal respects, was the most lia])pyand 
flourishing that ever the Homan empire, which then 
was a model of the world, enjoyed; a matter re¬ 
vealed and prefigured unto Domitian in a dream the 
night before he was slain ; for he thought there was 
grown behind upon his shoulders a neck and a head 
of gold: which came accordingly to pass in those 
golden times which succeeded; of which princes we 
will make some commemoration; wherein although 
the matter will be vulgar, and may be thought fitter 
for a declamation^ thap agrepablo \p a treatise en- 
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folded as this is; yet because it is pertinent to the 
point in hand, “neqiie semper arcum tendit Apollo,” 
and to name them only were too naked and cursory, 

I will not omit it altogether. 

The first was Nerva, the excellent temper of 
whose government is by a glance in Cornelius la- 
citus touched to the life: “ Postquam divus Nerva 
res olim insociabiles miscuisset, imperium et liber- 
talem.” And in token of his learning, the last act 
of his short reign, left to memory, was a missive to 
his adopted son Trajan, proceeding upon soine in¬ 
ward discontent at the ingratitude of the times, 
comprehended in a verse of Homer’s, 

Telis, Phoebe, tuis lacrymas ulciscere nostras. 

Trajan, who succeeded, was for his person not 
learned: but if we will hearken to the speech of our 
Saviour, that saitb, “He that recciveth a prophet in 
the name of a prophet, shall have a prophet's re¬ 
ward,” he deserveth to be placed amongst tiie most 
learned princes; for there was not a greater admirer 
of learning, or benefactor of learning; a founder of 
famous libraries, a perpetual advancer of leanieil 
men to office, and a familiar converser with learned 
professors and preceptors, who were noted to have 
then most credit in court. On the other side, how 
much Trajan’s virtue and government was admired 
and renowned, surely no testimony oi grave and 
faithful history doth more lividily set fortli, than that 
legend tale of Gregorius Magnus, bishop c»f iiomr, 
who was noted for the extreme envy luOjore towards 
all heathen excellency ; and yet he is ix'portf^d, out 
of the love and estimation of Trajan’s moral virhics, 
to have made unto God passionate and fervent praycTs 
for the delivery of his sou! cait of hell ; and to have 
obtained il, with a caveat, that lie .shotdd nuakc? no 
more such petitions. In this prince’s time also, tim 
persecutions against the Christians receiv<'d iidfT- 
mission, upon the certificate of Plinius Hecmulus, a 
man of excellent learning, and by Trajan advanced. 

Adrian, his succ(?ssor, was the most (usrious man 
that lived, and the most universal iiupiin-r; iiif-o- 
much as it was noted for an error in Ids mind, that 
he desired to comprehend all things, and not to^ re¬ 
serve himself for the worthiest things; falling into 
the like humonr that was long hedbre noted in ifljilip 
of Maccdon, who, when he would needs overnde 
and put down an cxccdlent nmsiedan, in an argument 
touching music, was well answered by him again, 

God forbid, sir,” saith he, ” that your fortune, 
should be so bad, as to know thes(^ things htdUu* than 
I ” It pleased God likewise to use tin* euriouify of 
this emperor, as an inducement to the ]K,*atre of Ids 
church in those days. For having ("hrist in vejK*- 
ration, not as a God or Saviour, lad. as a wejuder or 
novelty; and having his pietma* in his f'allery, 
matched with Apollonius, with whom, isi Ids vain 
imagination, he thought he had .s(am‘ eonforndly, 
yet it served the turn to allay tlu^ hitter hatred of 
those times against llu^. Christian name, so as the 
church had peace during liis time. And for iti-s 
government civil, althougli luMlid not rittain to lh.*ii 
of TrAjan's, in the glory of arms, or perfiadion <4* 
Justice j yet In desefying of the weal of tlie stiUjeci ht^ 
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did exceed him. For Trajan erected many famous 
monuments and buildings, insomuch as Constantine 
the Great in emulation was wont to call him, Pa- 
rietaria,’^ wall-flower, because his name was upon so 
many walls: but liis buildings and works 'were more 
of glory and triumph than use and necessity. But 
Adrian spent his wdiole reign, which was peaceable, 
in a perambulation, or survey of the Roman empire, 
giving order, and making assignation where lie went, 
for re-edifying of cities, towns, and forts decayed, 
and for cutting of rivers and streams, and for inak- 
ing bridges and passages, and for poiicying of cities 
and commonalties with new ordinances and constitu¬ 
tions, and granting new franchises and incorpora¬ 
tions ; so that his wdiolc time was a very restora¬ 
tion of all tlic lapses and decays of former times. 

Antoninus Pius, who sncecfeded liim, was a prince 
excelbailly learned; and had tlie patient and subtle 
wit of a schoolman; insomuch as in common speech, 
which leaves no virtue iuitax(;d, he was called Cy- 
mini sector/' a carver, or divider of cumin *se(!d, 
which is one of the least seeds; sucli a patitmee lie 
had and settled spirit, to enter into the least; and 
most exact ditrereiices of causes, a fruit no doubt of 
the exceeding tranquillity and serenity of his mind ; 
which being no ways charged or encumlxu-cnb either 
with fears, nmiorsi's, or .sinuiples, but having been 
noted for a man of the piinest goo(bu‘s.s, without rdl 
fiction or aHectation, that hath rtdgned or lived, 
made Ids mind continually present and entire, lie 
likewise approached a dc'grm* nearer unto Christian¬ 
ity, and became, as Agrijipa said unto St. Paul, h.alf 
a Christianholding their religion and law in good 
opinion, and not only ceasing persecution, lint giving 
way to the advanccmient of Christians. 

There; siiececd(?d liini tlu? first divi fratres, the two 
adoptiv(‘ brethren, Lucius Gomniodus Vh'nis, son to 
/Klius Vcrtis, wlio dclightisl much in tin; ,soft(*r kind 
of learning, and was wont to call tlu‘ poet Martial 
his Virgil, and Marcus Aurelius Ant<uiinuK; wln*rt‘of 
tin; latter, who ohscun*d his colleague, and .survived 
liini long, was named the philosopher; who, as in; 
excelled all the rest in learning, so he excelled them 
likew'ise in perfection of all royal virtues; insomuch 
as Julianus the emperor, in his hook, entitlcnl (‘je- 
sares," bc?ing as a pasf|uil or satire to deride all his 
piaalecessors, feigned, that they were all invited to 
a hanqnet: of the gods, and Hibrnus the jesliu* sat at 
tin* iH*t}n*r end of tin* tahb*, and hestowed a scoff on 
ev(‘ry om; as tliey cann* in ; hut win*!! Marcus Phi- 
loKojdiuf; came in, Silemis was gravelled, and out of 
<;ount(?nance, md knowing wlnna* to car]> at iiiin, save 
at tlnMast he gave a glmun; at fils patimice, towards 
his wife. Ami the virtue of this prince, continued 
with that of hw prcd(*c(*Hsor, mad<; the name of An- 
tonimiH so smart'd in the world, tiiat though it were 
extremely dishtmoured in Gommodus, Caracalhi, and 
Ih'liogalialu.s, who all bore tfie name; yet when 
Al(‘xan(l(*r Severus ntfiused the nann*, beTcaiisi* he 
Was a stranger to the family, tin* senate witli one 
acclamation said, (hio mode Augt|[.stas, sic et An- 
tonimis.’' In smdi r(‘nown and veidg-atioti was lim 
naan; of thest* two princes in fho.st; days, tliat they 
would bav<* had if as .a perpetual addition in all tin* 
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emperors' styles. In this emperor’s time also, the 
church for the most part was in peace; so as in this 
sequence of six princes, we do see tlie blessed ef 
feets of learning in sovereignty, painted forth in the 
greatest table of the world. 

But for a tablet, or picture of smaller volume, not 
presuming to speak of your majesty that livctli, in 
my judgment, the most excellent is that of queen 
Elizabeth, your immediate predecessor in this part 
of Britain; a princess that if Plutarch were now 
alive to write lives Ijy parallels, would trouble him, 
r tlniik, to find for her a parallel amongst womm. 
This lady was endued witli learning in lier sex sin¬ 
gular, and rare even .amongst masculine princes ; 
whether we speak td b-aniing of language, or of 
sricncf*, modern or .'indent, divinity or humanity: 
and unto the very lastycnr of her life, she was accus- 
tonu.‘d to appfant set hours for reading; .scarcely 
any young student in an university, more dally, 
or more cluly. An for her government, 1 assure 
I 3!iyK(*lf f shall not exceed, if 1 do affirm, that 
tills part of the island never liad fortydive years of 
better times ; and yet not through the calmness of 
tin* season, I)ut through the wisdom of li(>r regimen. 
For if there be considered, of tlie one side, tlie 
trutli uf religion established; the constani peace and 
security; the good adininLstratjfjn of justice; tlie 
Imiiperate use* of the prerogative, not sia(*k«*iied, nor 
much strained ; tlie lloiuisiung Klale of Imirningq 
sortahbf to so exetdienf a patroiii'ss ; ifie ctnivi‘inent 
estate wtsahh and means, both td crown and siilo 
ject; the; habit tjf olH'dimiec*, and the moderidioii of 
diKconti*nt« ; and there he considered, on the oilier 
fticlc, the cliffmvnres of reJiglon, flm troiihlea of 
neighbour countrie^i, the itiiifdtion of Spain, and 
opposition of Home; and limn, tlml «lii; wm «oliffiry, 
and of Inu'.self: these things, I tniittlderitd |' iw 
I could not have clna^en an liistiiriw* m) rtwiit and 
so prtiper, so ! suppose I could not have chosen one 
more r(*markaid«», nr eminent ((^tlie purpose now in 
hand, which is cone(*niing the c’onjuaction <»rh*ani- 
ing in tin* prin(*e with felieify in llie people. 

Neither hath learning an iidhieiicf* and operation 
only upon civil merit and moral virtue, imd the arts 
or lempcrittun* of pcfarc and peaceable goveriiinciit ; 
but likcwiKi* it hatli no Icsh power and efileacy in 
enablement towards martini and inlliliiry virfiic and 
prowess } m may la; notably represented In the c?x- 
ampk'8 of Alexander the. Grcuit, and Vmm flic dic¬ 
tator, mentitmed larforc*, but now in fit pinee tr> be 
r{‘Humc*<l; of wdiosc virtues nml ai'ts in war there 
ncedu no note or recital, having been thf* wonderx 
of time in that kind: but (d" tlieir alleetions towards 
learning, anti perfect ions in learning, it i« perliiicnt 
to say 8oiiu;wdia(. 

Ah;xander wan lu'ed and taught under Aristotle 
tlu; gn'Ut philosopfier, who dedicated divers of his 
books of philosophy unto him; he vvas attended with 
(k*d!iKlhen(*.s, and divers other learmsi persons, tliat 
followed him hi eamp, throughout fun j<mrm*ys and 
compmsiH. What prh‘c am! ehtinmtion Im bad learn¬ 
ing in, <lolh Jiotahly appear in the;-.e tliree partieu 
Inra: first In the envy lie ukih! to e;;prt*!i.s timt In? 
bore towiirds AehillcH, in this, that he ha?! «o gmitl 
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a trumpet of his praises as HomeFs verses: 
secondly, in the judgment or solution he gave 
touching that precious cabinet of Darius, which was 
found amongst his jewels, whereof question was 
made what thing was worthy to be put into it, and 
he gave his opinion for Homer’s worhs: thirdly, in 
his letter to Aristotle, after he had set forth his 
books of nature, wherein he expostulateth with him 
for publishing the secrets or mysteries of philosophy, 
and gave him to understand that himself esteemed ^ 
it more to excel other men in learning and know¬ 
ledge, than in power and empire. And what use 
he had of learning doth appear, or rather shine, in 
all his speeches and answers, being full of science 
and use of science, and that in all variety. 

And here again it may seem a thing scholastical, 
and somewhat idle, to recite things that every man 
knoweth; but yet, sinee the argument I handle 
leadeth me thereunto, I am glad that men shall per¬ 
ceive I am as willing to Hatter, if they will so call 
it, an Alexander, or a Cmsar, or an Antoninus, that 
are dead many hundred years since, as any that now 
liveth: for it is the displaying of the glory of learn¬ 
ing in sovereignty that | propound to myself, and 
not an humour of declaiming in any man’s praises. 
Observe then the speech he used of Diogenes, and 
see if it tend not to the true state of one of the 
greatest questions of moral philosophy: whether the 
enjoying of outward things, or the contemning of 
them, be the greatest happiness: for when he saw 
Diogenes so perfectly contented with so little, lie 
said to those that mocked at his condition ; Were 
I not Alexander, I wmiild wish to be Diogenes.” 
But Seneca inverteth it, and saith; “ Plus erat, quod 
Me nollet accipere, quhm quod ille posset dare.” 
“ There were more things which Diogenes would 
have refused, than those were, which Alexander 
could have given or enjoyed.” 

Observe again that speech which was usual with 
him, ** That he felt his mortality chiefly in two 
things, sleep and lustand see if it were not a 
speech extracted out of the depth of natural philo¬ 
sophy, and liker to have come out of the mouth of 
Aristotle, or Democritus, than from Alexander. 

See again that speech of humanity and poesy; 
when upon the bleeding of liis wounds, he called 
unto him one of his flatterers, that was wont to 
ascribe to him divine honour, and said, Look, tin's 
is very blood; this is not such, liquor ns llomor 
speaketh of, which ran from Vemis’s hand, when it 
was pierced by Diomedes.” 

See likewise his readiness in reprehension of 
logic, in the speech he used to Cassander, upon a 
complaint that was made against his father Anlipa- 
ter: for when Alexander happened to say, “ Do 
you think these men would have come from so far 
to complain, except they had just cause of grief?” 
And Cassander answered, “ Yea, that was the 
matter, because they thought they should not he 
disproved.” Said Alexander laughing : “ See the 
subtilties of Aristotle, to take a matter both ways, 
pro et contra,” etc. 

But note again how well he could use the same 
art, which he reprehended, to serve his own humour, 


when bearing a secret grudge to Callisthencs, 
because he was against the new ceremony of his 
adoration: feasting one night, where the same 
Callisthencs was at the table, it was moved by sonic, 
after supper, for entertainment sake, that Callisthe- 
nes, who was an eloquent man, might speak 
some theme or purpose at liis own choice: which 
Callisthencs did; choosing the praise of the Mace¬ 
donian nation for his discourse, and performing the 
same wdth so good manner, as the hearers were 
much ravished: whereupon Alexander, nothing 
pleased, said, It was easy to be tdoquent upon so 
good a subject. But,” saith he, turn your stile, 
and let us hear whatyoii can say against us wliicdi 
Callisthencs presently undertook, and did with that 
sting and life, that Alexander interrupted liiin, mul 
said, “ The goodness of the cause made him eloqueiit 
before, and despite made him clorpieut then again.” 

Consider farther, for tropes of rhetoric, that ex<’(d- 
lent use of a metaphor or translation, wherewith lit; 
taxed Antipater, who was an inqierious and tyran¬ 
nous governor: fur when one of Antipater’s friends 
commend(*d liiiu to Alexander for liis nuKlcration, 
that lie did not degenerate, as his other lieutenants 
did, into the Persian pride in use of purple, but 
kept the ancient lialni of MaciMlon, of black : ** True,” 
saitli Alexander, “ but Antipater is all purph* 
within.” Or tliat other, wlum 'Parmenio came to 
him in the plain of Arbela, and showed him tin* 
innumerable multitude of his enemies, espeeially as 
they appeared by the inrmlte number lights, as it 
had been, a new lirmament of stars, and thereupcm 
advised him to assail them by night; wliereupcm im 
answered, Thai he would not slea! the viefory.” 

For matter of poliey, weigh that .signitiranf dis- 
timdion, so nuieh in all agiss embraced, that he made 
between liis two hhmds, llepluestion and CraUu’Us, 
when he said, “ That the one loved .Alexander, and 
the other loved the king:” deseribiin'’ tin* primdpai 
(litrercnce of princes’ best servants, that som?* in 
atlection love their person, and others in duty lo\e 
tlieir crown. 

Weigh also that excellent taxation of an c'rrnr 
ordinary with counsellors of princeH, that they 
counsel their imasters acciwdiug to the nuclei of their 
own mind find fbrttme, and Ufd <d‘ their ma.Jt'rs; 
wdien, upon Darius’s great otlerfe, Paniietiio had 
said, Surely I would accept tliCfse oilers, were I as 
Alexander;” saith Alexander, So would I# were I 
as Ihirmenio.” 

Lastly, weigh that, quick timl acute reply, whieh 
he made when he gTive m> large gifts to hi.s friends 
and servants, and wa.s msked what he did reseru* 
for himsedf, and be tmswered, “ lb»pe;” weigh, I 
say, whether lie had not cast up liis aeeount rigdti, 
because hope mu.st be (In* ])ortion of all that resoke 
upon great enterprises. For this was Cfenar’s por¬ 
tion wlum he wnmt first into Caul, his estate bm’ng 
then utterly overtlirown with largesses. And this 
wa.s likewise tlie portion of that nolde prince, how. 
.so(‘ver transported witli ambition, Henry dukt* of 
Cuis(», of wliom it was u.sually said, tliat hi* was the 
greatest nsunw in France, because 1 h“ tiad turmui all 
bis i'state into obligations. 
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To conclude therefore: as certain critics are used 
to say hyperholically, “ That if all sciences were 
lost, they might be found in Virgil;” so certainly 

this may be said truly, there are the prints and foot¬ 
steps of ail learning in those few speeches which 
are reported of this prince: the admiration of whom, 
when I consider him not as Alexander the 
Great, but as Aristotie^s scholar, hath carried me 
too far. 

^ As for Julius Caesar, the excellency of his learn¬ 
ing needeth not to be argued from his education, or 
his company, or his speeches j but in a farther de¬ 
gree doth declare itself in his writings and works ; 
whereof some are extant and permanent, and sonn' 
unfortunately perished. For, first, we see, tliere is 
left unto us that excellent history of his own wars, 
which he entitled only a commentary, wherein all 
succeeding times have admired the solid wch^hi 
of matter, and the real passages, and lively images 
of actions and persons, expressed in tin* greatest 
propriety of words and perspicuity of narration that 
ever was; which that it was not the effect of a 
natural gift, but of learning and prec(^pt, is well wit¬ 
nessed by that work of his, entitled “ I)e Analogic,” 
being a grammatical philosophy, wherein did 
labour to make this sauuj vox ad i)Iacitum to become 
vox ad liciturn, and to reduce custom of speech to 
(Jongruity of speech ; and took, a,s it were, the pic¬ 
ture of words from the life of reason. 

^ 8o we receive from him, as a monument both of 
his i)ower and learning, the then reformed compula¬ 
tion of the year; well expressing that he took it to 
be as gn*at a glory to himself to observe and know tlw 
law of the heavens, as to give law to men upon the 

.So likewise; in that book of his, “ Anti-Cato,” it 
may easily a])pear that lie did asjiin; a.s well to vic¬ 
tory of wit as victory of war ; underlakin;,' therein a 
eorillict against the f'reatest champion with the pen 

that then lived, (h'eero the orator. 

bo again in his l)ook id* “ Apophtln^gms/^ which 
he collected, we see that he esttumuMl it more honour 
to make himself but a ]>air of tables, to tak<» the 
wise and pithy words of cdluu's, than to fiavn eveuy 
word of his own to be made an apophthegm, or an 
oracle j as vain prtftcifi, custom of fliittery, pre¬ 
tend to do. And yet if I should enumenite divers 
ol lu8 speeches, as 1 did those of Alexandf?r, they 
. arc truly such as Solomon notidh, when he saitli, 

^ Veiha sapientum tam(iiam lundei, et tanquani clavi 
m allum defixi wlieiamf 1 will only r(‘cile thre<*, 
not so deleetahh; for (‘h^gancy, hut admirable for 
vigour and efficacy. 

As, first, it is reason he Ix^ thought a master of 
words, that could wdlh one word appiuise a mutiny in 
Ins army, which was thus : Tlie Romans, when their 
generals did speak to their army, did use; the word 
Mlines, hut when the magistrates spake to the peo¬ 
ple, they did tisi; the word Quirites. Tha soidim-s 
wawe in tumult, and seditiously prayed to be <‘a.. 
shiered; not that they so meant, but by expostula¬ 
tion thereof to draw (Jassar to other conditions ; 
wherein lie being resolute not to give awav, after 
some silence, he began his spec'ch, Kgr), Qufrltes i’" 
c 2 


' which did admit them already cashiered; where¬ 
with they were so surprised, crossed, and confuscfcb 
as they would not suffer him to go on in his speech, 
but relinquished their demands, and made it their 
suit, to be again called by the name of Afilites.^^ 
The second speech was thus: Cmaar did ex¬ 
tremely affect the name of king; and some were 
set on, as he passed by, in popular acclamation to 
salute him king; whereupon, fimling the cry weak 
and poor, he put it off thus, in a kind of jest, as if they 
had mistaken his surname; rex sum, sed 

C a-sar a speech, that if it, be searched, the; life 
and fuliiess^of it can scarce be expressed: for, first, 

It w'as a refusal of the name, but yet not serious : 
again,^it did signify an infuiifc confKleiicc and mag- 
nanirnity, as h he presumed (ki‘sar was the gnmter 
titlty as by Iny wortliiness it is come to pas.s till this 
day : but cdiiidly, it w’as a speech of great allurement 
towardhis own purpose; ns if the state did strive 
with him but for a mime, whereof mean families 
were vested; for Rex waa a surniime with the lio- 
mans, as well as King is with iw. 

1 he last s|)eecli which I will mention, was used 
to Metclliis; when Ckesar, after war declared, did 
possess himKclf of the city of Konie, at wbidi time 
imtering Info the* ium*r treaKury to taki? the momw 
fliere acciiinulafed, AlefidluH, being Iribime, forbad 
him; wiiendo (kiLsar said, That if hr* difl imi dcssisl, 
he wmuld lay him dead in the place/’ Atnl pre- 
seififly taking hliiistdl up, he added, ** 
duriiis cst mill! hoc tiicerci cpiilm faccre, young 
nian, it k harder fur im to apeak it, flmn to do It,/* A 
speecli eompounclef! of tfm greafi,*st terror mid greaf. 
cat clemency that conic! procoetl out of the inoiith 
of man. 

^ Biit f(n'etiirn,aiidmic!«de witliiifiiu it kmmlmt, 

hiniKelf knew well his own perfi'ctloii In learniiig, 
ami took it upon liiin; as appeared, when, upon 
oeemsion that ^soint* spake, uha! a straiigc* re.soliilicm 
it warn in Imriim Sylla to reidgii his dictidure; he 
ficomug at him, to Ids own advanlage, answered, 

I hat iSylla could not skill of letters, and therefore 
knew not how to dictate.” 

And here* it were* ffi to leave this poinl, tonchiiitf 
the eoneiirrenee of military virtue and iir 

wliat example would come willi any uriiee* itfttfr 
thewe two of Alexander ami p wc»ro it not hi 
regtrtl of the tmnms of elrcuiimimicfe, Ibti I find 
In om other particular, m thit wliieli did so feiiib 
dcmiy pnm from extwmic mmm to c'stremt wonder; 
and if^is of Xenophon tin* philosopher, wlio w^uit 
fiom b(K;ratesbs school into Aaia, in the expediliem 
younger, against king Artiixerm% 
Ihis Xenophon at that time was very ymmg, imd 
never had wwn the wars before; neither had any 
command m ilia army, but only follomaai the war m 
a volmdary,^ for tlm love ami conversation of Pros- 
emm his friemd. II© wiii preicnt when Ffdinmi 
came Innwmnge from the great king to tin* Giv. 
clans, after that ClyruK %im slain in the field, and tlo'V 
II Imndftd of men ieft to lliemmdveH in thu ndiiLi tif 
tlw king’s territories, cut oir from llieir coiinlrv by 
mmy imvigahle rivers, and many hundred mlkk 
Ihe mcKsage imports! that they Hliould deliver no 
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their arms, and submit themselves to the tangs 
mercy. To which message before answer was 
made, divers of the army conferred familiarly with 
Falinus : and amongst the rest Xenophon happened 
to say, “Why, Falinns, we hav’e now but these two 
things left, our arms and our virtue ; and if we yield 
up our arms, how shall we make use of our virtue 
Whereto Falinus, smiling on him, said, “ If I he not 
deceived, young gentleman, you are an Athenian, 
and, I believe, you study philosophy, and it is pretty 
that you say; hut you are much abused, if you think 
your virtue can withstand the king’s power.” Here 
was the scorn: the wonder followed; which was, 
that this young scholar, or philosopher, after all the 
captains were murdered in parley by treason, con¬ 
ducted those ten thousand foot, through the heart of 
all the king’s high countries, from Babylon to 
Grsecia in safety, in despite of all the king’s forces, 
to the astonishment of the world, and the encourage¬ 
ment of the Grecians in time succeeding to make 
invasion upon the kings of Persia ; as was after 
purposed by Jason the Thessalian, attempted by 
Agesilaus the Spartan, and achieved by Alexander 
the Macedonian, all upon the ground of the act of 
that young scholar. 

To proceed now from imperial and military virtue 
to moral and private virtue ; first, it is an assured 
truth, which is contained in the verses; 

“ Scilicet iugenuas didicisse fideliter artos, 

Emollit mores, Hec sinit esse feros.” 

It taketh aw’ay the wildness, and barbarism, and 
fierceness of men’s minds: but indeed the accent had 
need be upon fideliter: for a little superficial learn¬ 
ing doth rather work a contrary effect. It taketh 
away all levity, temerity, and insolency, by copious 
suggestion of all doubts and difficulties, and acquaint¬ 
ing the mind to balance reasons on both sides, and 
to turn back the first offers and conceits of the mind, 
and to accept of nothing but examined and tried. It 
taketh away vain admiration of any thing, which is 
the root of all weakness : for all things arc admired, 
either because they are new, or because they are 
great. For novelty, no man that wadeth in learning 
or contemplation throughly, but will fine! that printed 
in his heart, “ Nil novi super terram.” Neither 
can any man marvel at the play of puppets, that 
goeth behind the curtain, and adviseth well of the 
motion. And for magnitude, as Alexander the Great, 
after he v/as used to great armies, and the conquests 
of the spacious provinces in Asia, when he received 
letters out of Greece, of some fights and services 
there, which were commonly for a passage, or a 
fort, or some walled town at the most, he said, “ It 
seemed to him, that he was advertised of the battle 
of the frogs and the mice, that the old tales went 
of.” So certainly, if a man meditate upon the uni¬ 
versal frame of nature, the earth, with men upon it, 
the divineness of souls excepted, will not seem much 
other than an ant-hill, where some ants carry corn, 
and some carry their young, and some go empty, 
and all to and fro a little heap of dust. It taketh 
away or mitigatelh fear of death, or adverse fortune; 
which is one of the greatest impediments of virtue, 


and imperfections of manners. For if a man’s mind 
be deeply seasoned with the consideration of the 
mortality and corruptible nature of things, he will 
easily concur with Epictetus, who went forth one 
day, and saw a woman weeping for her pitcher of 
earth that was broken; and went forth the next day, 
and saw a womah weeping for her son that was 
dead; and thereupon said, “ Heri vidi fragilem 
frangi, hodie vidi mortalem mori.” And therefore 
did Virgil excellently and profoundly couple the 
knowledge of causes, and the conquest of all fears 
together, as concomitantia: 

“ Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoscero causas, 

Quique metus omnes, ct inoxorabile fatum 

Subjecit pedibus, strepitumquc Acherontis avari. 

It were too long to go over the particular reme¬ 
dies which learning doth minister to all the diseases 
of the mind, sometimes purging the ill humours, 
sometimes opening the obstructions, sometimes help¬ 
ing digestion, sometimes increasing appetite, some¬ 
times healing the wounds anti exulccratioiis thereof, 
and the like; and therefore I will conclude with 
that which hath “ rationem totius,” which is, that 
it disposeth the constitution of the mind not to be 
fixed or settled in the defects thereof, but still to be 
capable and susceptible of growth and reformation. 
For the unlearned man knows not what it is to de- 
scend into himself, or to call himself to account; 
nor the pleasure of that “ suavissima vita, indies 
sentire se fieri melioreni.” The good parts he hath, 
he will learn to show to the full, and use them dex¬ 
terously, hut not much to increase them: the faults 
he hath, he Will learn how to hide and colour them, but 
not much to amend them: like an ill mower, that 
mows on still, and never whets his K(tythc. W hercuis, 
with the learned man it fares otherwise, that he doth 
ever intermix the correction and amendment of his 
mind, with the use and employment thereof.^ Kay, 
farther, in general and in sum, certain it is, that 
mritas and boniias differ hut as the seal and the 
print: for truth prints goodness; and they be* the 
clouds of error, which descend in the storms of 
passions and pcrturl)alions. 

From moral virtue let us pass on to matter of 
power and commandment, and consider whethor in 
right reason tlicre be any comparable with that, 
wherewith knowledge investi'fli and crownr*th man’s 
nature. We see the dignity of the commandment ii 
according to the dignity of Uie commanded: to have 
commandment over beasts, as herdmen have, is a 
thing contemptible; to have commandment over 
children, as schoolmasters have, is a matter of small 
honour; to have commandment oven* galley-slaves, 
is a disparagement, rather than an hommr. Kbdther 
is the commandment of tyrants much la'tter, over 
people which have put oil* the generosity of their 
minds: and tlierefore it was c:u‘r liohlen, that 
honours in fre<; monarchies and commonw(uilths had 
a sweetness more than in tyranni<‘s, la'caurai the 
commandment extendeth more ov(*r the wills of men, 
and not only over tiieir deeds and services. And 
therefore when Virgil pultetli himself forth to attri¬ 
bute to Augustus (kesar tlie best of human honouro, 
he doth it in these words: 
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--—-———^—« victorquc volentes 

Per pupuios clat jura^ viamqiie afiectat Olympo/^ 

But the commandment of knowledge is yet higher 
than the commandment o?er the will; for it is a 
commandment over the reason, belief,’ and under¬ 
standing of man, which is the highest part of the 
mind, and giveth law to the will itself: for there is 
no power on earth, wdiich setteth up a throne, or 
chair of state, in the spirits and souls of men, and 
in their cogitations, imaginations, opinions, and 
beliefs, but knowledge and learning. And therefore 
wm see the detestable and extreme pleasure that 
arch-heretics and false prophets are transported 
W’ith, wdien they once find in themselves that they 
have a superiority in tlie faith and conscience of 
men; so great, as, if they have once tasted of it, it 
is seldom seen that any torture or persecttition can 
make them relinquisli or abandon it But as this is 
that which the author of the “ Revelation’' calleth 
“ the depth,” or profoundness, of Satan;” so, by 
argument of contraries, the just and lawful sove¬ 
reignty over men’s nndcu’standing, by force of trutli 
rightly interpreted, is that which approaclielh 
nearest to the similitude of tlie divine rub*. 

^As for fortune and advaneememt, tln.^ iHuieficmicr i 
of learning is not so confined to give fortune only to 
states and commonwealllis, as it doth not likewise 
give fortune to particular persons. For it was 
noted long ago, that ilomcr hath given mon? men 
their livings, than either Sylhi, or Cla*sar, or Augus¬ 
tus ever did, notwithstanding their grunt largess(ss 
and donatives, and distributions of lands to m many 
legions; and no doubt it is hard to say, whether arms 
or learning have advanced greater numbers. And 
in case of sovereignty we see, that if arms or de- 
scent have carried aw-ay the kingdom, yet leaianing 
hath carried the priesthood, wdiich ever hath been 
in some competition with empire. 

Again, for the pleasma? find delight of knowledge 
and learning, it far surpassiUh all oilier in nature : 
for sliall the pleasur(?s of the affections ko exceed 
the pleasures of the senses, as mueli as the obtain¬ 
ing ot desire or victory exceedeth a song <n* a din¬ 
ner? and must not, of consequence, the jileaHunss of 
the intellect, or nndtiratanding, exceed the plc?a,snrfss 
of the affections? We see in all plcasmass there is 
a satiety, and after th(?y be used, their verdure de- 
parteth; which showeth well tliey be but deceits of 
pleasure, and not ])leasnres; and that; it was tin; 
novelty wbieh })leas(?d, and not the qualify; and 
therefore we sec Uiat voluptuous men turn friars, 
and ambitious princes turn melanclioly. But of 
knowledge there is no satiidy, but satisfaefion and 
appetite are perpetually intereliangeabh;; and thens 
fore appeareth to be good in its(df simply, without 
fallacy or accident. Keitiuu' is that pleasure of 
small emcacy and contentment to the* mind of man, 
wdiich the poet Lucretius describeth elegantly : 

Suave mari ma«jfUo, UubantifmM a'quera veuitiM, efe.’^ 

It is a view of delight, saith luq to stand or walk 
upon tlie shore side, and to sec a ship tossed with 
tempest upon the sea; or to be in a fortified tower, 
and to sec two battles join upon a plain; but it is a 


pleasure incom,parable for the mind of man to be 
settled, landed, and fortified in the certainty of truth, 
and from thence to descry and behold the errors, 
perturbations, labours, and w'anderings up and clown, 
of other men.” 

Lastly, leaving the vulgar arguments that by 
learning man excclleth man in thnf wherein man 
excelleth beasts ? that by learning man ascendetli to 
the heavens and their motions, wiiere in Ijody he 
cannot come, and the like; let us conclude with the 
dignity and excellency of knowledge and learning 
in that whercunto man’s nature doth most aspire, 
which is, immortality or continuance: for to this 
tendigh generation, and raising of liouses and Jfiimi- 
iies: to this tend buildings, foundations, and monu¬ 
ments; to this temfidli the desire of nuunory, fam(.% 
and cadebration, and in effi-et the strcmglli of all 
other human desires. W«; see then how far the 
monument.s of wit and bcirning are more durabli; 
than the moiiumc‘rit« of prnvc'r, or of the Imnds. For 
have not tlui verses of Homer continued twenty-five 
hundred years, or more, wifliout the losg of a fiylla- 
bic or letter ; during which time, infinite palitces, 
temples, <!aslles, cilices, have bemi deeayed and de¬ 
molished ? If, i.s not pfL'odbh' to liave the tnir pie- 
lures or statues of Cynis, Alexander, C^msar; no, 
nor of the kings or great personages of nuieh iah*r 
years; for tin* originals eanno! last, ami the mqnes 
cannot hut lose of the life arifi truth* But the imagiss 
of men’s wits and knowIedge« remain in books, 
exempted from llie wrong of timig and capable of 
IKwpetual renovation. Neither nm tiiey fitly to ho 
called images, lawauKi* they generate still, and cant 
' their seed« In the of olhens, provoking and 

causing infinite ^ftcti 0 n« and tqdnioiw in succeeding 
ages: so tlmt if tlie invention of the ihip 
thought fio noble, wliicli carrieth riches and com¬ 
modities from place? to place, and consociateth the 
most remoti* regions in participation of their fruits; 
liow much mere arc hdtm-s to he magnifird, whiclg 
iiH ^ships, pass thmug'h the vast seas of tim(\ tnid 
make? ages so distant to partii'lpate of tlm wisdom, 
illumiimtions, and invmifions, the timf of the other! 
Nay farther, we sec*, Homu of the pldlowiphers whlrh 
were hoast liivine, and most immersed in thi* ieiwe*, 
and denietl generally the Immortality of the «oiil; 
yet came to this point, that whatsoever motiow the 
spirit ofhnan could act and perforin willioui the or¬ 
gans of die Ijod}q they tlmnglit might remain after 
death, which were only those of tin* nmierstanding, 
and not of the afiecUionK; so immortal and im‘or" 
rnptihie a thing did knowledgi* seem unto them to 
h(\ But we, that know hy Divine revelation, that 
not only tin* underKtanding, hut tlie afFrctionii piiri* *** 
fied ; not only tin* spirit, Iml the body changed, 
shall he advane<*d to immortality, do dlwlaim 
tlicse rudimmits of the senHCH. But it mnsi he re- 
membercfd Imtli In this Inst point, and m It may 
likewise be ncedfnl in other places, that In proiia« 
ti<m of the dignity of knowledge or learning, I did 
in the beginning separate divine li^stimony from hu¬ 
man, whitdi method 1 liave pursued, and so liamiled 
tliein hoth apart. 

Nevertheless 1 do not prelemL and I know It will 
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be impossible for me, by any pleading- of mine, to 
reverse the judgment, either of AUsop’s cock, that 
preferred the barley-corn before the gem; or of Mi¬ 
das, that being chosen judge between Apollo, presi¬ 
dent of the Muses, and Pan, god of the flocks, 
^ judged for plenty; or of Paris, that judged for beau- 
• ty and love, against wisdom and power 5 or of Agrip¬ 
pina, “ Occidat matrem, modo imperet,” that pre¬ 


ferred empire with any condition never so detestable; 
or of Ulysses, qui vetulam prcetulit immortalitati,” 
being a figure of those which prefer custom and habit 
before all excellence; or of a number of the like 
popular judgments. For these things must continue 
as they have been; but so will that also continue, 
whereupon learning hath ever relied, and which 
faileth not: “ Justificata cst sapientia a filiis suie/^ 
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It might seem to have more convenience, though it 
come often otherwise to pass, excellent king, that 
those, which are fruitful in their generations, and 
have in themselves the foresight of immortality in 
their descendants, should likewise be more careful 
of the good estate of future times, unto which, they 
know, they must transmit and commend over their 
dearest pledges. Queen Elizabeth was a sojourner 
in the world, in respect of her unmarried life, and 
was a blessing to her own times; and yet so as the 
impression of her good government, besides her 
happy memory, is not without some effect which 
doth survive her. But to your majesty, whom God 
hath already blessed with so much, royal issue, 
wwthy to continue and represent you for ever: and 
whose youthful and fruitful bed doth yet promise 
many the like renovations; it is proper and agree¬ 
able to be conversant, not only in the transitory 
parts of good government, but in those acts also 
which are in their nature permanent and perpetual; 
amongst the which, if affection do not transport me, 
there is not any more worthy, than the fartlier en¬ 
dowment of the world with sound and faithful know¬ 
ledge. For why should a few received authors 
stand up like Hercules’s columns; beyond which 
there should be no sailing or discovering, sinc^e we 
have so bright and benign a star as your majesty, 
to conduct and prosper us? To return therefore 
where we left, it remaineth to consider of what kind 
those acts are, which have been undertaken and 
performed by kings and others, for the increase and 


advancement of learning, wherein T purpose to speak 
actively, without digressing or dilating. 

Let this ground therefore be laid, that all W’ork.s 
are overcome by amiditude of reward, hyKoundness 
of direction, and by the conjunction of labours. The 
first multiplieth endeavour, the secoml pn‘venti-fh 
error, and the third supplieth the frailty of man; 
but the principal of these is (lir{?ction : for clamia.s 
in via antevertit cursorem extra viam and Solo¬ 
mon excellently settelh it down, ” If iron h#‘ not, 
sharp, it requireth more strength; but wisdom is 
that which prevaileth signifying, that the inven¬ 
tion or election of the mean is more etlectuai than 
any enforcement or accumulation of endeavours”. 
This I am induced to speak, for that, not derogating 
from the noble intention of any that have* Ikmui de*- 
servers towuirds the slatii of learning, 1 do observe, 
nevertheless, that their works and acts are ratlior 
matters of magnificence and memory, than of pro¬ 
gression and proficience, and tmid rather to aug¬ 
ment the mass of learning, in the multitude of 
learned men, tliaii to rectify or raise llui seieneea 
themselves. 

d'lic works or acts of merit towards learning arc 
conversant about three objects : tiu* pla(*eHof learn¬ 
ing-, the book.s of learning, and the persons of the 
learned. For as wat(*r, whether it be the tlew of 
heaven, or the springs of the earth, doin scatter and 
lose itself in the ground, except it be coHecled into 
some rece].)tacle, where it may by union comfort 
and sustain itself; and for that cause theinduitry of 
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man hath made and framed spring-heads, conduits, 
cisterns, and pools, which men have accustomed 
likewise to beautify and adorn with accomplishments 
of magnificence and state, as well as of use and ne¬ 
cessity ; SO this excellent liquor of knowledge, 
whether it descend from divine inspiration, or spring 
from human sense, would soon perish and vanish to 
oblivion, if it were not preserved in books, traditions, 
conferences, and places appointed j as universities, 
colleges, and schools, for the receipt and comforting 
of the same. 

The works which concern the seats and places of 
learning are four: foundations and buildings, en¬ 
dowments wuth revenues, endowments with fran¬ 
chises pd privileges, institutions and ordinances 
for government j all tending to quietness and pri¬ 
vateness of life, and discharge of cares and trmdole.sj 
much like the stations which Virgil prescribeth feu- 
the hiving of bees i 

brincipiu Mode apihus .stalioqiu’ prlsaitla, i 

Quo iu*(|ue sit venti.s sulifus,” (‘U-. i 

The works touching hooks are two; firsl, libr.'i- 
ries, whitdi are as the shrines wliere all I ho rohes 
of th<‘ ancient saints, full of triu* virtue, and that 
without delusion or iinposlure, a,r(.* preserved and 
reposed: S(‘condly, new editions of authfu-s, with 
more correct impressions, more fahliful translations, 
more profitable glosses, more dilign.-nl anufilations, 
and the like. 

The works pertaining to the p(‘rHons of learned 
men, besides the advaneeineni and etnudmianeing t>f 
them in general, are two; the reward and designa^ 
fir)n of readers in sciences already extant and in¬ 
vented; and the reward and dcisignation of writers 
and iiiquirers concerning aiiy parts of learning not 
sufTiciently lahoured and prosectdetl. 

Idu'se are summarily the works and acts, wln-rein 
the merits of many exceihujl princes ami other wor¬ 
thy personag(‘s liave been conversant. As for any 
particular commemorations, I (-all to mind u hat 
(licero said, wlufii he gave general thanks | “ Dif¬ 
ficile non aliqmnn, ingratum (j[uenquam 3 >ra*terire.” 
Let ns ratlier, according to the Scriptures, look 
unto th(i part of the, race which is before us, tiian 
look back to that which is already attained. 

^ First, therefore, among so many gnuit foiindations 
of colleges in Knropt*, I find it strange iliai they an* 
all d(‘(licated to professions, and none left fnu* to 
arts and sciencc-s at iarg<‘. For if men judg(* tliat 
learning should he referred to action, t’lu-y judge 
well; Imt in this they fall into the (wror descrihe'd 
in tlie ancient fahh*, in which the othrn- parts (d’ the 
body did suppose the stomacli had h(!en idle, because 
it rndtlun- performed the office of motion, as the 
limbs do, nor of ienee, as the head dothi hut yet, 
notwithstanding, it the stoinacii that digestetli and 
distrilniteth to all the rest: so if any man think 
philosophy and universality to be idle studies, he 
dotli notcemshka* tliai all professions are from tlnnn-e 
served and supplied. And this f take to he a great 
miusc that hath hindered the progression of h.-aru’- 
ing, because these fimdamentai knowledges havt* 
been studied but in passage. For if you witt Imve 


a tree bear more fruit than it hatli used to do, it is 
not any thing you can do to the boughs, but it is 
the stirring of the earth, and putting new inould 
about the roots, that must work it. Neither is it to 
be forgotten, that this dedicating of foundations and 
donations to professory learning, hath not only had 
a malign aspect and influence upon flic growth «f 
sciences, but hath also been prejmlieial to stfitfss 
am! governments. For hence it procffcdcdh fliai 
princes fmd a solitude in regard of able men to serve 
them in causes of state, fiecause tliere is no edium- 
tlon collegiate which is free, where such ns weri* 
so dispos('d miglit give tlieniselvcs to hi.stonk-s, 
modern languages, books of policy and civil dis¬ 
course, and other the lik(‘ enabhmients unto service 
of slate. 

And bfUMuse founders of‘ collegt-K do plant, and 
founders id’ IccfurcK do wafer, it bdlowetli well in 
order, to speak of the defect wliicli is in public lec- 
fiires; namely, in the Kiiialliiefs mid imMiincsH of 
the salary or reward, wlii<?h in most, placew is ii»- 
! signed uiilo thcmi; wliefher they be Iecl«rf*« of arti 
or of profeshions. For it, is iieecssiiry l« the pro¬ 
gression of wienccrf, lliat rimders he of the iiiONt 
able and .snlliciiuit men, as those which arc ordaiiiiHl 
for geiM‘raring aicl pn^pagaf ing of ; *dciiia% and uot 
for transitory m-e. rjtimot Ic*, except their 

coiriilioii and eiitlowiiicnt be siieti us iiiuy (siiticiit 
the ablest miiii to approprialc Iuh whole ialioiir, mid 
contliuic! Ills whole age in lliiit fiimdioti and iitlencl- 
anec‘, and therefore iiiiisl lifive a proportioii amurer- 
able* to flint mf‘dio<*rity or (amipefriiry of aclvaiicc- 
nient, which niny fie expected from a |irriff88k>ii, 
or the practice of a prcifessiom Ho ns, if you will 
have w;icufc« flourish, you must observi! 
military law, whicli wxi», That tlio«e which niml 
WJlIitlie carriage, should have equal pfirt with flirwit 
which wvn* in the action tdse will flu; enrriagcfi 
b(‘ ill aHcuded. So readtu's in sciences arc iiiiiccd 
the guardiiiiisof the .stores and provihioiw of mdeurcs, 
\vlienc(* men in active coiir.scH arc fiiriiislicd, aitil 
Ihci'idbre ought to have icjiia! niterlaliiiiiriit wilii 
iliein ; otherwiw* if tli(» fatiuu'a hi sciences Iw of liti» 
weakest sort, or be* III mniiitaiiieih 

** Kl patriwi iiivititili referent jcjwnw nafid* 

Another defect, I note, wlitridii i wliall imcd soiiii! 
ulcshfKilfii to licilp irie, who call upon men to sell 
their and to build furtiiict‘% quitting and for¬ 
saking Minerva mid the Mu«f‘H iw barren virginn, 
ami relying upon Vulcan, But ccrtian it i«, that 
unto tin* di‘(*p, fruitful) and operativi; study of many 
Kciemu»H, fspecially uidural philosophy and phyaie, 
book« be md tlie <mly iiistrimsfuiiak wlicntia iilwi 
Ihc bendicamci* cd men hath not lafcn liltogctiier 
wauliii|(: for wc «cc Hpliercs, glohcM, fwlwilablin, 
maps, and the likci iifivu been providiHl ai ap|iiiftc* 
naiH‘(*B ahtroiioiny ami (•ciismogriipliyi a« well it« 
licmlcH ; wc wuf tliat «ofrm plaeei liwtitultHl 

for pliyalc have aimcxcil flit* romiaodity tif gardeiw 
for of all aorta, inui do liktnvi.se ccuiiiiifiiiii 

the use of dead hodIcH for anatomies, lint these 
do Wijpect but a few things, lii gt‘nerid, there will 
hardly be any main profudenee in the diickiing of 
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nature exce{)t tliel’e be some allowance for expenses 
about experiments; whether they be experiments 
appertaining to Vulcaniis or Dfledalus, furnace or 
engine, or any other land; and therefore as secre¬ 
taries and spials of princes and states bring in bills 
for intelligence, so you must allow the spials and 
intelligencers of nature to bring in their bills, or 
else you shall be ill advertised. 

And if Alexander made such a liberal assignation 
to Aristotle of treasure for the allowance of hunters, 
fowlers, fishers, and the like, that he might compile 
a history of nature, much better do they deserve it 
that travail in arts of nature. 

Another defect which I note, is an intermission or 
neglect, in those which are governors in universities, 
of consultation; and in princes, or superior persons, 
of visitation: to enter into account and considera¬ 
tion, whether the readings, exercises, and other cus¬ 
toms, appertaining unto learning, anciently begun, 
and since continued, be well instituted or not, and 
thereupon to ground an amendment or reformation 
in that which shall be found inconvenient For it 
is one of your majesty’s own most wise and princely 
maxims, “ That in all usages and precedents, the 
times be considered wherein they first began, which 
if they were weak or ignorant, it clerogateth from 
the authority of the usage, and leaveth it for sus¬ 
pect” And therefore inasmuch as most of the 
usages and orders of the universities w'^erc derived 
from more obscure times, it is the more requisite 
they be re-examined. In this kind I will give an 
instance or two, for example sake, of things that 
are the most obvious and familiar: the one is a 
matter, which though it be ancient and general, yet 
I hold to be an error, which is, that scholars in 
universities come too soon and too unripe to logic 
and rhetoric, arts fitter for graduates than children 
and novices; for these two, rightly taken, are the 
gravest of sciences, being the arts of arts, the one 
for judgment, the other for ornament. And they be 
the rules and directions how to set forth and dispose 
matter; and therefore for minds empty and im- 
fraught with matter, and which have not gathered 
that which Cicero calleth sylva and supellex, stuff 
and variety, to begin with those arts, as if one should 
learn to weigh, or to measure, or to paint the wind, 
doth work but this effect, that the wisdom of those 
arts, w^hich is great and universal, is almost made 
contemptible, and is degenerate into childish so¬ 
phistry and ridiculous affectation. And further, the 
untimely learning of them hath drawn on, by con¬ 
sequence, the superficial and unprofitable teaching 
and writing of them, as fitteth indeed to the capacity 
of children. Another, is a lack f find in the exer¬ 
cises used in the universities, which do make too 
great a divorce between invention and memory ; for 
their speeches are either premeditate in verbis eon- 
ceptis, where nothing is left to invention; or merely 
extemporal, where little is left to memory ; whereas 
in life and action there is least use of either of tliese, 
but rather of intermixtures of premeditation and in¬ 
vention, notes and memory; so as the exercise fit¬ 
teth not the practice, nor the image the life ; and it 
is ever a true rule in exercises, tliat they be framed 


as near ns may be to the life of practice, for other¬ 
wise they do pervert the motions and fimulties of 
the mind, and not prepare them. The truth whereof 
is not obscure, when scholars come to the practice.s 
of professions, or other actions of civil life, which 
when they set into, this want is soon found by them¬ 
selves, and sooner by others. But this part, touching 
the amendment of the institutions and orders of uni¬ 
versities, I will conclude with the clause of CkcsaFs 
letter to Oppius and Balbus, Hoc quemadmodum 
fieri possit, nonnnlla mibi in mentem veniunt, et 
inulta reperiri possunt: de iis rebus rogo vos, ut 
cogitationcm suscipiatis.” 

Another defect, which I note, ascendctli a little 
higher than the preceding; for as the profigience of 
learning consisteth much in the orders and institu¬ 
tions of universities in the same states and kingdomH, 
so it would be yet more advanced, if there were 
more intelligence mutual between the universities of 
Europe than now there is. We see there be many 
orders and foundations, whiclx though they be di¬ 
vided under several sovereignties and territories, yet 
they take themselves to have a kind of eontraci, fra¬ 
ternity, and correspondence one wuth another, inso¬ 
much as they have provincials and generals. And 
surely as nature createth brotherhood in families, 
and arts mechanical contract brotherhoods in com¬ 
monalties, and the anointment of God superiiuhicetli 
a brotherhood in kings and bishops; so in like 
manner there cannot but be a fraternity hi learning 
and illumination, relating to that paternity whicli is 
attributed to God, who is called the Fatlicr of illn- 
minations or lights. 

The last defect which I will note is, that there 
hath not been, or very rarely been, any pn])li<* de¬ 
signation of writers or inquirers concerning smdi 
parts of knowledge, as may appear not to have betm 
' already sufficiently laboured or underlakcm: unto 
which point it is an inducement to enter into a vic?w 
and examination what parts of learning have- been 
prosecuted, and what omitted: for the opinion of 
plenty is amongst the causes of want, ami the great 
quantity of books maketh a show ratiier of hup(*r- 
fluity than lack; which surcharge, neverthe](*ss, is 
not to be remedied by making no inon* books, but by 
making more good books, whi<‘h, ns the serpent of 
Moses, might devour the serpents of the cuudsanters. 

The removing of all tin; defect.s formerly enume¬ 
rated, except the last, and of the active part also of 
the last, wdiich ir, tlu; d(‘signation of writers, an* 
opera basilica ; towards wliich the emhmvours of a 
private man may Ixi but as an iiuagi! in a (u-o.sswvay, 
that may point at the way, but cannol jjo it, IM 
the inducing part of ihv latter, which is’the mirvc^y 
of Icfiirning, may beset forward by privat<' travfd*^: 
wherefore I will att<‘inj)i to make a gemu'ai and 
faithful perambulation of learning, with an inquiry 
what parts thereof lif* rr<\sii and waste, and not ini- 
proved and conveuded by tin* industry of man; to the 
end that such a])l{>t, made and recorded to memory, 
may both minister light to any pnblitj designation, 
and also scfrve to <*xche voluntary endeavours: 
wherein, neverthedess, my purpos-e is at this time to 
note only omissions and deficiencies, and not to make 
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any redargution of errors, or incomplete prosecu¬ 
tions : for it is one thing to set forth what ground 
lieth unmanured, and another thing to correct ill 
husbandry in that wdiich is manured. 

In the handling and undertaking of which work 
I am not ignorant what it is that I do now’ move and 
attempt, nor insensible of mine owm w’eakneas to 
sustain my purpose; but my hope is, that if my ex¬ 
treme love to learning carry me too far, I may ob¬ 
tain the excuse of affection; for that'‘it is not 
granted to man to love and to be wise.” But, T 
know well, I can use no other liberty of judgment 
than I must leave to others; and T, for my part, 
shall be indifferently glad either to perform myself, 
or accept from another, that duty of humanity “Nam 
qui errafiti comitcr monstrat viam,” etc. 1 do fort*- 
sec likewise, that of those things which ! shall miter 
and register, as dffficiencies and omissions, many will 
conceive and censure, that some of them are already i 
done and extant; others to be but euriositic's, and 
things of no great use?; and others to be of too 
great difficulty, and almost impossibility to be coin- 
passed and effected: Init for the two first, I ref<?r 
myself to the particulars ; for the last, touching im.. 
possibility, f take it, those things are to be hidd 
possible, which mn,y lie done l>y some pi'rson, 
though not by every one; and which may be done 


I by many though not by any one ; and w'hich may 
be done in succession of ages, though not within 
the hour-glass of one maffs life ; and which may 
be done by public designation, though not by private 
endeavour. 

But, notwithstanding, if any man will take to him¬ 
self rather that of Solomon, “ Bicit piger, XiCO ent 
in via,” than that of Virgil, Possiint quia posse 
videntur I sliall be content that my labours be 
esteemed but as tiie better sort of wislies; for as it 
asketli some knowledge to demand a queslifm md; 
impertinent, so it requircth some sense to make a 
wisli not absurd. 

'fun parts of human learning haw* reference to 
the thref‘ parts of maifs rnderslamling, wiiieli is 
the seat of b*arning : History to his Memory, Poesy 
to his Imagination, and Philosophy to his Reason, 
Divine Imarning receiveth the same distrilmtiou, for 
the spirit of man is the same, though the reve¬ 
lation of oracle and sense be diverse: so n« tlieohigy 
conslsteth also of history of the church; of prira- 
hhss, wliich is elivim* poesy, and of holy doctrine or 
pr(‘cept: for ns for that part which seemeth supc*r 
nunierary, whirh is proplii‘cy, it is hut divine Ills- 
tory ; which hath that prerogative over human, ns 
the narration may In* before the fact, ns well as after. 
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Historia HISTORY is NcUural, Ciml, JEcclem- 

literarura. Literary; whereof the 

three first I allow as extant, the fourth I note as 
deficient. For no man hath propounded to himself 
the general state of learning to be described and 
represented from age to age, as many haye done the 
works of nature, and the state civil and ecclesiasti¬ 
cal; without which the history of the world seemelh 
to me to be as the statue of Polyphemus with his 
eye out, that part being wanting wdiich doth most 
show the spirit and life of the person: and yet I 
am not ignorant, that in divers particular sciences, 
as of the jurisconsults, the mathematicians, the rhe¬ 
toricians, the philosophers, there are set down some 
small memorials of the schools, authors, and books ; 
and so likewise some barren relations touching the 
inventions of arts or usages. 

But a just story of learning, containing the anti¬ 
quities and originals of knowledges and their sects, 
their inventions, their traditions, their diverse ad¬ 
ministrations andmanagings, their flourishings, tiieir 
oppositions, decays, depressions, ohlivions, removes, 
with the causes and occasions of them, and all other 
events concerning learning, throughout the ages of 
the world, I may truly afiirm to be wanting. 

The use and end of which work, T do not so 
much design for curiosity, or satisfaction of those 
that are the lovers of learning, hut chiefly for a 
more serious and grave purpose, wdiich is this in 
few words, that it wnll make learned men wise in 
the use and administration of learning, For it is 
not St. Augiistine^s nor St. Ambrose’s works that 
will make so wise a divine, as ecclesiastical history 
throughly read and observed; and the same rea¬ 
son is of learning-. 

History of Nature is of three sorts; of nature 
in course, of nature erring or varying, and of nature 
altered or wrouglit; that is, history of creatures, 
history of marvels, and history of arts. 

The first of these, no doubt, is extant, and tliai 
in good perfection; the two latter are handled .so 
W'cakly and unprofitably, as I am mov<‘d to note 
them as deficient. 

For I find no suificient or com])eient 
colb'ction of the wairks of nature*, which 
have a digression and (hdhixion fnnu 
the ordinary course of gemn-ations, prodnetions, and 
motions, wlietlun- they be singulariti(‘.s of plac(‘ and 
region, or the strange (‘venis of linn* and cliancc, or 
the etrccts ot y<’t unknown propcrfic's, or the in¬ 
stances of exception to general kinds: it is true, ! 
find a number of books of fabulous experiments 
and .secrets, and frivoioiis impfjsiure.s tor plrastu’c 
and strangene.s.s; ljui a sub.siuntial anrl M(‘vere c<d- 
lection of the heteroclites, or irregulars td* mature, 
well (‘xamined .and d(*s{‘ribe<l, I find not, especially 
not with due rejection of fable's, and popular (‘rrors: 
for as things now are, if an nntrnth in nature be 
once on foot, what by r<‘a,son of tite* nc^gieet of ex- 
amimtiion and countenance of anti<|nity, and what 
by reason of the use of the (jpimkm hi siniHiitides 
and ornaments of spc'celi, it is m?ver ealleil down. 

The use of thk work^ honourcfd with a preccalent 
in AristotlCi Is notMng lesi than to give content'* 


ment to the appetite of curious and vain wits, as the 
manner of mirabilaries is to do; but for tw^o reasons, 
both of great weight: tlie one to correct the partial¬ 
ity of axioms and opinions, -which are commonly 
framed only upon common and familiar examples; 
the other, because from the wonders of nature is 
the nearest intelligence and passage towards the 
wonders of art: for it is no more, but by follow¬ 
ing, and as it were hounding nature in her wander¬ 
ings, to be able to lead her afterwards to the same 
place again. 

Neither am I of opinion, in this history of mar¬ 
vels, that superstitious narrations of sorceries, witch¬ 
crafts, dreams, divinations, and the like, where tliere 
is an assurance and clear evidence of the fact, be 
altogether excluded. For it is not yet kifTiwn in 
wdiat cases, and how fiir, effects attributed to super¬ 
stition do participate of natural causes: and there¬ 
fore howsoever the practice of such things is to be 
condemned, yet from the speculation and considera¬ 
tion of them light may be taken, not only for the 
discerning of the offences, hut for the farther dis¬ 
closing of nature. Neither ought a man to make 
scruple of entering into these things for inquisition 
of truth, as your majesty hath showm in your own 
example; who with the tvto clear eyc.s of religion 
and natural philosophy have looked deeply and 
wisely into these shadow^s, and yet proved yourself 
to be of the nature of the sun, which passetli through 
pollutions, and itself remains a.s pure as before*. 

But this 1 hold fit, tliat these narrations, which 
have mixture with superstition, be .sorted by them¬ 
selves, and not be mingled with the narrations, 
which are merely ami sincerely natura]. 

But as for the narrations tom*hing Uk* prodigion 
I and miracles of religions, they an* eitlu'r not trm*, 
or not natural; and therefore impertinent for tin? 
story of nature. 

For history of nature wrought, or 
mechanical, f find .some cfjlh'ctions 
made* of agriculture, and like*wi.se of 
manual arts, hut commonly wilfi a rr'jt'clhm of 
experiments familiar and vulg.ar. 

For it is e.stecmrd a kiml of dislH>noiir unto lo.-irU” 
ing, to descend to inquiry or meditation upon mat¬ 
ters mechanical, ou'ept they be .sueh as may he 
tliougdtf. secrets, raritiei, and j.peci.al ^:uh^il^Je^^ ; 
whicii humour of vain and .supcn'ilitms anagpincy 
is justly flerided in Flato; where he brings in lllp- 
pias, <a, vaunting- sopliiA,!, di.sputing witli S(KU*ates, a 
true ami unfeigned impiisitor of trtitli ; where the 
subject being toiu'hing' beauty, Siicrate;;, after lus 
svamiering; manner rd* imlmdions, pul first, an exam ¬ 
ple of n fair virgin, and tlsen of ti fair horse, and 
then of a fair pot well glazed, whereat Ilippias was 
ofi’ended; and said, “ .More tluan for euiirteay’s 
sake, h(‘ did not think much to dispute with any 
that did allt'ge such hase and sordtti instances:” 
wliereunto Ho(?Hites answered, “ Yon have refisoii, 
ami it Imcomes yon well, being a mint un trim in 
your ve.s‘trm*ntH,” A'c. Atid so goetli on hi an inmy. 

But the truth is. they ia.* not the hig-lmst Instanees 
that giV(? the securest information j as may he well 
expre.s.sed in the tale w common of tiic piiilosoplier, 
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that while he gazed upwards to the stars fell into 
the water; for if he had looked down he might 
have seen the stars in the water, 1>ut looking aloft, 
he could not see the water in the stars. So it 
cometh often to pass, that mean and small things 
discover great, better than great can discover the 
small; and therefore Aristotle noteth well, that 
the nature of every thing is best seen in his small¬ 
est portions.” And for that cause he inqiiireth the 
nature of a commonwealth, first in a family, and the 
simple conjugations of man and wife, parent and 
child, master and servant, which are in every cot¬ 
tage. Even so likewise the nature of this great city 
of the wwld, and the policy thereof, must be first 
souglit«.in mean concordances and small portions. 
So we see how that secret of natiin*, of the turning ol 
iron, touched with the loadstone, towards the north, 
was found out in needles of iron, not in bars of iron. 

But if my judgment be of any weight, tlie use of 
History Meclianicai is, of all others, the most radical 
and fundamental towards natural ]>liiIf>sophy; such 
natural philosophy as shall not vanish in the fume 
of subtile, sublime, or delectable speculatimi, but 
such as shall he operative to the endowment and 
benefit of man’s life : for it will not only minister 
and sngg(*st for the present many ingmiious prat*- 
tices in all trades, by a connexion and transferring 
of the observations of one art to the use of another, 
when the expcu-iences of sevm-al mysbuies shall fall | 
under the consideration of one man’s mind; but far- ; 
ther, it will give a more true and real illumination eon- i 
cerning causes and axioms than is fiitherto attained. 

For like as a man's disposition is never well 
known till he be crossed, nor Proteus ev<n* changtul 
shapes till he was straitened and held fast; so the 
passages and variations of nature cannot ajipear so 
fully in the liberty of nature, as in the trials and 
vexations of art. 

For (‘in'l Jiislanj^ it is of three kinds, not unfitly 
to he compared witli the three kinds of picUures or 
images : for of pictures or images, we sea*, some are 
imfmiBhed, some are perfect, and soim^ are defaced. 
So of histories we may find three kinds, Memorials, 
Perfect Histories, and Antiquities; for mernfadais 
are history unfinished, or the first or rough draughts 
of history; and anti<[uities are history diifueed, or 
some remnants of history which have casually 
escaped lh(? shipwreck of time. 

Mcnionuls, or ])reparatory history, are of two 
sorts, whereof tlie one may be termed (lommentarii'S, 
and the other Registers. (banmenlarieH are tliey 
which set down a continuanee of the naked evimts 
and actions, without the motives or designs, tint 
counsels, the speeches, the pndexts, the ocea.sions, 
and other passages of aetion: for thi.s is the tnu^ 
natures of a (Commentary, though (‘a-sar, iu modesty 
mixed with grealness, did for his phuisure apply tin* 
name of a CJonimentary to Uie best bislory of the. 
world. Registers are collections of public; acds, as 
decrees of council, judicial pr(K;eediiigs, declarations 
and letters of state, orations, and the likf*, without 
a perfect continuance or contexture of the thread 
of the narration* 


Aniiqmiie.f^ or remnants of history, are, as was 
said, tanquam tabula naufragii, wdum indusirious 
piersons, by an exact and scrupulous diligence ami 
observation, out of monuments, names, words, pro« 
verbs, traditions, private records and evidences, frag¬ 
ments of stories, passages of books that concern not 
story, and the like, do'save and recover somewhat 
from the deluge of time. 

In these kinds of imperfect histories 1 do assign 
no cleficienci*, fur they are tanquam imperfeelm 
mista, and therefore any deficience in thmn is but 
their nature. 

As for t.lie eorniptions and moths history, 
which are Kpilonn.'s, the use; of them desemfth to 
be laniished, as edi men <;f sound judgment have eon- 
feshcd, as fliusi* llial liuve. fretteil and eorrodiMi the 
.souml bodies of many C'xeelleiit lii.stories, and 
wroiiglil them into base am! uriproritabb* dregs. 

History, wbieh may bf* eitlhsl ./as/ ami /b-r/H*/ 
///.v/f;r//, i.s of tlirtfC kiiicls, aecordiiig to the objeid, 
which it pnqKmndetb, or preteiidelli to rei'iroKeiit: 
for if idtlier reprrseiitetli a tiinr, or a person, or an 
action. The first we call (diroidfdes, the Kceoiid 
Lives, and the third Xarrations, or llclalioiw. 

Oftlnsse, although llu* first bfi the immi ccunplete 
anil ub.soinfe kind Ifndory, and hath most, ehtitti*!- 
tion and glory, yet the weond oxc’«dictii ii in profit 
and use, and She third in vmdty and himawily. For 
hisfory of tiine.s represeidrth titc inagnifiide of ac¬ 
tions, and the public faces and ilrportiieut?.; of por 
hons, and pan,setli over in i'diencr the hiiiallt-r pace 
Hiigea and nmfions uf men and iiiattero. 

But such being ilic workiiiaiisldp of Cloil, uh htf 
doth limig If 1 C! grcfittasi rcdglit upon the sifialleM 
wires, niaxiiwt F mitiiiniK siiK|i«Klifiii, it foiiie« tliere- 
fore to pass, flint MK!h liiHlorieii do ratlier act forth 
tik pimip of bufiincHS than tlie true nisd inward re- 
sortH tluuamf. But lives, if tin*}* be* well written, 
propounding to thenmelves a pf*r.soti to reprcHeiih ill 
wlioin aetioiiH, Ijoih great(*r and smaller, iintblic niirl 
privates have u comiiiixtisre, niuhl of ncresiify vnth 
tain a more true, native, and lively reprcHciitatioi'i. 
Ko again narratioiw and relations of aetiiuw, as tins 
War of BeloponncHUKRiie Expedition of Hyrin; Minor, 
the Chawpiniey of Cbitilirie,c{i«mit but he more purely 
and exactly trmq than liktories of limctt, beciiiifw* 

, thf‘y may choose an argumiuit eomfirf wdliiiii 

; the ncitict! and iitHtruclioiis of th«‘ writer t wlierriw 
i Im that uiiderlakclh the Mory of a time, espedaliy 
of any length, ciinnot but mmq with iitaiiy tdaiika 
and upaces, wliicdt he must be forcc:d to till up out 
of his own wit and lamjecturc. 

For tin; ///.v/wv/ qf 7Vwca*, I nieaii of eivil Idwloryi 
the provkleuee of (iod hath made the disfrihtitlirti s 
for it Imtli plmwed Rod hi ordaiii mid illiistriite twm 
exemplar ntates of the world for arriii, 
moral virtue, policy, and liiwfii the fitate of (Irifeia, 
ami the ntate Hiiiim : the hiHtorit!8 w'here«d’ occu¬ 
pying the middle partof tiimq liave mort* ancient, to 
lliem, hiitorks wlihdi may by om* eommem name h** 
termed the Antiquities of the Wiirld; mk afit-rthrui, 
liistorieH winch may let likewise ealletl b^ the 
of‘Modern History, 

Now to Hpealt of the delkietieieu, 


to ib*; 
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heathen antiquities of the world, it is in yain to note 
them for deficient: deficient they are no doubt, con¬ 
sisting most of fables and fragments, but the defi- 
cience cannot be holpen; for antiquity is like fame, 
caput inter nubila condit, her head is miithed from 
our sight. For the history of the exemplar states, 
it is extant in good perfection. Not but I could 
wish there were a perfect course of history for 
Greecia from Theseus to Philopcemen, what time the 
affairs of Greecia were drowned and extinguished in 
the ajTairs of Rome; and for Rome from Romulus 
to Justinianus, who may be truly said to be ultimus 
Romanorum. In which sequences of story the text 
of Thucydides and Xenophon in the one, and the 
text of Livius, Polybius, Salustius, Cmsar, Appianus, 
Tacitus, Herodianus, in the other, to be kept entire, 
without any diminution at all, and only to be sup- 
plied and continued. But this is matter of magni¬ 
ficence, rather to be commended than required; and 
we speak now of parts of learning supplemental, 
and not of supererogation. 

But for Modern Histories, whereof there are some 
few very worthy, but the greater part beneath me¬ 
diocrity, leaving the care of foreign stories to foreign 
states,^because I will not be curiosiis in aliend re- 
publictl, I cannot fail to represent to your majesty 
the unworthiness of the history of England in the 
main continuance thereof, and the partiality and 
obliquity of that of Scotland, in the latest and largest 
author that I have seen; supposing that it would 
be honour for your majesty, and a work very me¬ 
morable, if this island of Great Britain, as it is now 
joined in monarchy for the ages to come, so were 
joined in one history for the times passed, after the 
manner of the sacred history, which draweth down 
the story of the ten tribes, and of the two tribes, as 
twins, together. And if it shall seem that the great- 
nessof this work may make it less exactly perform¬ 
ed, there is an excellent period of a much smaller 
compass of time, as to the story of England; that 
is to say, from the uniting of the roses to the uniting 
of the kingdoms: a portion of time, wherein, to my 
understanding, there hath been the rarest varieties, 
that in like number of successions of any hereditary 
monarchy hath been known: for it beginneth with 
the mixed adeption of a crown by arms and title • 
an entry by battle, an establishment by marriage ,* 
and therefore times answerable, like waters after 
a tempest, full of working and swelling, though 
without extremity of storm : but well passed through 
by the wisdom of the pilot, being one of tlie most 
sufficient kings of all the number. Then followetli 
the reign of a king, whose actions, howsoever con¬ 
ducted, had much intermixture with the affairs of 
Europe, balancing and inclining them variably ; in 
wdiose time^ also began that great alteration in the 
state ecclesiastical, an action wdiich seldom cometh 
upon the stage. Then the reign of a minor: then 
an offer of an usurpation, though it was but as febris 
ephernera : then the reign of a queen matched with 
a toreigner ; then of a queen that lived solilary and 
unmarried, and yet her government so masculine, as 
It had greater impression and operation upon the I 
states abroad than it any ways received from thence. | 


I And now last, this most happy and glorious event, 
that this island of Britain, divided from all the world, 

I should be united in itself: and that oracle of rest, 
given to ^Eneas, Antiquam exquirite matrcni,'^ 
should now be performed and fulfilled upon the 
nations of England and Scotland, being now reunited 
in the ancient mother name of Britain, as a full 
period of all instability and peregrinations : so that 
as it cometh to pass in massive bodies, that they 
have certain trepidations and waverings before they 
fix and settle ,* so iLstemeth that by the providence 
of God, this monarchy, before it was to settle in your 
majesty and your generations, in which I hope it is 
now established for ever, it had these prelusive 
changes and varieties. ^ 

For ZweA‘; I do find strange that these times have 
so little esteemed the virtues of the times, as that 
the writing of lives should be no more frequent. For 
although there be not many sovereign princes or 
absolute commanders, and that states are most col- 
IcctecI into monarchies, yet there are many worthy 
personages that deserve belter than dispersed report 
or barren elogies. For herein the invention of one 
of the late poets is proper, and doth well enrich the 
ancient fiction: for he feigneth, that at the end of the 
thread or web of every man’s life there was a little 
medal containing the person’s name, and that Time 
waited upon the shears; and as soon as the thread 
was cut, caught the medals, and carried them to the 
river of Lethe 5 and about the bank there were 
many birds flying up and. down, that would get the 
medals, and carry them in their beak a little while, 
and then let them fall into the river: only there 
were a few swans, which if they got a name, would 
carry it to a temple, where it wuis consecrated. 

And though many men, more mortal in their af¬ 
fections than in their bodies, do esteem desire of 
name and memory but as a vanity and ventosity, 

“ Animi nil magna laudis agentes 

which opinion cometh from the root, ‘*non prius 
laudes conterapsimus, (juam laudanda facerc; 
musyet that will not alter Solomon’s judgim'iil, 
Memoria justi cum laudibus, at impiorfim lUiUH'ii 
putrescet:” the one flourisheth, the other either 
consumeth to present oblivion, or turneth to an ill 
odour. 

And therefore in that style or addition, which is 
and hath been long well received and l^rouglii in 
use, ^‘felicis memoriai, pirn memorim, bona; memo- 
rim,” we do acknowledge that wliich Cficero saith, 
borrowing it from, Demosthem.'s, that “boma fama 
propria posseaaio defunrlorurn;” which yoHscshUni 
J cannot but note, that in our times it lieth murh 
WMstc, and that therein there is a ({(diemmee. 

Foi JV'ctTTG^liofis and li cIuIiohs of particiilara(‘tionS| 
there were also to be wished a greattu* diligence 
therein ; for there is no great action hut hath some 
good pen which attends it. 

And because it is an ability not common to write 
a good history, as may well appear by the small 
number of tliem ; yet if particularity of aetitms 
memorable wer^; but tolerably reported as they pass, 
the compiling of a cooiplete history of times might 
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be the belter expected, when a writer should arise 
that were fit for it; for the collection of such 
relations might be as a nursery garden, whereby 
to plant a fair and stately garden, when time sliould 
serve. 

There is yet another partition of history which 
Cornelius Tacitus maketh, whicli is not to be for¬ 
gotten, especially with that application which lie 
accoLipleth it withal, Annals and Journals : ap|>ro- 
priating to the former, matters of state; and to tlie 
latter, acts and accidents of a meaner nature. For 
givingbuta touch of certain magnificent buildings, 
he addetb, “ Cum ex dignitatc populi Romani re- 
pertum sit, res illiistres annalibiis, talia diiirnis urbis 
actis mandare.” So as there is a kind of contem¬ 
plative heraldry, as well as civil. And as nothiiig 
doth derogate from the dignity of a state more than 
confusion of degrees; so it doth not a little cmba.se 
the authority of a history, to i^termingl^^ mat tens 
of triumph, or matters of ceremony, or matters of 
novelty, with matters of state. But the use of a 
journal hath not only been in the history of time, but. 
likewise in the history of |)crsc)ns, and chietly of 
actions ; for princes in ancient tinn? had, u}K)n jioint 
of honour and i)olicy both, journals kept, of wiiat 
passed day by day : for we hcv ilia chrouiele which 
was read before Abasuerus, when li<‘ could not take 
rest, contained matters of affairs indcaal, but siudi as 
had passed in his own tinu‘, and very lately before : 
but the journal of Aiexand(‘r’s house t‘X|a*(\ssed every ; 
small particularity even concerning his person and | 
court; and it is yet a use well n^celved in tmter- ■ 
prises memorable, as expeditions oC war, navigations, 
and the like, to keep diaries of that whicli passetli 
continually. 

I cannot likewise be ignorant of a form of writing, 
^liich some grave and wise men have vised, con¬ 
taining a scattered history of those actions which 
they have thought worthy of memory, with politic 
discourse and observation thereupon; not incorpo¬ 
rated into the history, but separately, and as the 
more principal in tluur intention; wliteh kind of 
ruminated history 1 think more fit to plam* amongst 
books of policy, whereof we shall hereafter speak, 
than amongst books of history: for it is tin? true 
ofiiee of history to r(‘present the events theinscdvcs 
together with the counsels, and to leave tin* ob¬ 
servations and conclusions thereupon to the liberty 
and faculty of every mauls judgment; but mixtures 
are things irn^gular, wher<*of no man can (lefnie. 

So also is tliere anolluu* kind of history manifoblly 
mixed, and that is History of (Cosmography, Ixuug 
coinpounded of natural history, in nsspecd to the 
regions themselves; of history civil, in r(‘spe(*t <d* 
the habitations, regiments, find manners of tin* ]h*o. 
pie; find the mathematics, in respect of the clim?ite.s 
and configurations towards the heavens : whicli pfirt 
of learning of all others, in this lattm* time, hath 
obtained most proficience. For it may be truly 
aOirrmal to the honour of these times,‘ and in .a 
virtuous emulation with antivpiity, that this grc.nt 
building of the world had never thorough %hts 
made in it, till tlie age of us and our fat Iters r' for 
although they had knowledge of the anti|)ocles, 


■ Koscpic ubi primiis criuis sriyiiH allkvit aiilidis, 

Illic sera rubciwaeecjtdit liuuiiia Vesper;” 

yet that might be by demoiwtriitioii, and not in fact; 
and if by travel, it reijuirelh the voyage but of half 
the globe. But to circle the earth, as the heavenly 
bodies do, was not dom* or enterpriser! till these 
later times ; and theriffon* these times may justly 
bear in their word, not only plus ultra in prceedmicri 
of the ancient non ultra, and iinilabile f«lmt?ri, In 
precedence of the ancient non imitabilc fulmcn, 

DcmctiiH qiii iambus <‘f mm iniitalub’- fuliiieii,” fir. 

but likewise iniitfibib* cohim; in respect of the 
many memorable vriyfigtss, fifler tlie uiaiiiicr of hea¬ 
ven, .about the globe* of 111*.' earth. 

And this pridicirnry in navigation and discoveries 
may plant a!si> fin expeelation fif the farihm* profo 
ciency .and augmentation of fill »M‘ieiire.s; becaii.sfg 
it in.ay seem, they are rmkiiif’d by (hid to In* roi’valN, 
tiiai is, to meet in one For so I la* propliel 

Dfiiiicd, Kpeaking of the bilier tiinrs, foretrllelli; 

Fliirimi pertranHibiiiif, el iiiiilfiplex eril feciiuitia;*’ 
j UK if the openness and tlioroiigb paKNugi* of iho 
world, and the iiicn'fise of kfiowledge, were apiioiiif • 
ed to be ill llie hfiine ugex, fis we see it is alrejuly 
pm'foniied in great par!: the leaiiiiiig lui 

tf.T timees imi mtirh giving place to the furiuer Hvo 
periods or returns of b‘arni!!g, fhr^ om* of flic Grr* 
ciaiiK, flu* cilJii'i* of the lloiiimrv 

IIiHTufiv eerlesifiHfieal rcfoivetli flic aasiif ilivi- 
sioiis with history civil; but farliicr, in tin* propriety 
Iheri'of, may be liivifled into tlio History of Ifio 
ciuiirli, by a geiictriil iifiim*; History of Frophvry; 
and History of Fnivktenee. 

T!h! first tkseriijidli llt«i of tli« iidlifani 

clmreh, whfdher it bo tliictiifiiib m ihijfirfc of Xoali j 
01* movable, an the iirk in flic ttubfirni'vi; or at 
rest, m the ark hi the Iciiiple; ib.ii jj, ib*,* ,, 1 ’ 

the chiircdi in persecmfimi, in rcnieve, and in peace. 
This part I ought In no sort fo iiole aa detieieiib 
only I would the virfue and sinerrily of it were at*- 
cording to the mid Um i aiii iiol 

now in hiiiid with eeu/oire/i, luit with finii riotis 

The second, w'ldcii is liistory of prio 
pheey, ecmsistidli of tw'o rebilivea, ttm 
prophecy, mul fchi* «aceoiiipliifiiiii*rii i 
and ther<‘fore the iiatiire of itieh ii w<irl oiiglit lo be, 
that every iiroplieey uf the Hrripfiire be wiifi 
the event fulfilling the wirne, Ilirmiglioiit iho ufoas 
of the W'orld; both for tlie betfi*r efmfirmatioii *cif 
faith, and for the btdfer illmniiialion of the cliifrcit 
ioiiebing those parts of proplierlea wldcdi at** yet 
unfulfdicd : allowing mwerlhebe.s that hdiliifie wliirii 
is agreenlde and familiar niito divine pfciphrebc,i, 
lieiiig of (he nature of their Aulliori wkli wlioiri a 
tlnnwaw! years are hid one tiny, fiml therefore 
ar(‘ not fidfillcfl pmirtiially id imm\ bill liavt* spriiiip 
iug and germimint arcomfdteliiiien! tiirotiglimit imHiy 
ages; thoiigli llm height or fiiliiewt (J tbeiii fita\ 
refi'r to ioino otic age. 

^Thiika work which I find dfficieiif, but ialobf dmie 
with wisdom, Kobriety, and reverence, er aol at alb 

The thin!, which is iiislery of proHdriesg mm. 
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tainetli that excellent correspondence which is be¬ 
tween God’s I’evealed will and his secret will: which 
though it be so obscure, as for the most part it is 
not legible to the natural man; no, nor many times 
to those that behold it from the tabernacle; yet at 
some times it pleaseth God, for our better establish¬ 
ment, and the confuting of those which are as with¬ 
out God in the world, to write it in such text and 
capital letters, that, as the prophet saith, “he that 
runneth by may read it;” that is, mere sensual per¬ 
sons, which hasten by God’s judgments, and never 
bend or fix their cogitations upon them, are never¬ 
theless in their passage and race urged to discern it. 
Such are the notable events and examples of God’s 
judgments, chastisements, deliverances, and bless¬ 
ings : and this is a worh which hath passed through 
the labours of many, and therefore I cannot present 
as omitted. 

There are also other parts of learning #hich are 
Appendices to history; for all the exterior proceed¬ 
ings of man consist of wmrds and deeds; whereof 
history doth properly receive and retain in memory 
the deeds; and if wmrds, yet but as inducements 
and passages to deeds: so are there other books 
and w'ritings, which are appropriate to the custody 
and receipt of words only, w'hich likewise are of 
three sorts; Orations, Letters, and Brief Speeches 
or Sayings. 

Orations are pleadings, speeches of counsel, lauda- 
tives, invectives, apologies, reprehensions; orations 
of formality or ceremony, and the like. 

Letters are according to all the variety of occa¬ 
sions, advertisements, advices, directions, proposi¬ 
tions, petitions commendatory, cxpostulatory, satis¬ 
factory ; of compliment, of pleasure, of discourse, 
and all other passages of action. And such as are 
written from wuse men, are, of all the words of man, 
in my judgment the best; for they arc more Na¬ 
tural than orations and public speeches, and more 
advised than conferences or present speeches. So 
again letters of affairs from such as manage them or 
are privy to them, are of all others the best instruc¬ 
tions for history, and to a diligent reader the best 
histories in themselves. 

For Apophthegms, it is a great loss of that hook 
of Cmsiir’s; for as his history, and those few letters 
of his which w'c have, and those apophthegms 
which wmre of his own, excel all men’s else, so I 
suppose would his collection of apophthegms have 
done ; for as for those which are collected by others, 
cither I have no taste in such matters, or else their 
choice hath not been happy. But upon these three 
kinds of writings I do not insist, because 1 have no 
deficiencies to propound concerning them. 

Thus much therefore concerning History, which 
is tlh'it part of learning which answereth to one of 
the cells, domiciles, or offices of the mind of man, 
which is that of the Alcmory. 

Poesy is a part of learning in measure of words 
for the most part restrained, but in all other points 
extremely licensed, and doth truly refer to the imagi¬ 
nation ; which being not tied to the laws of matter, 
may at pleasure join that which nature hath severed, 
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and sever that which nature hath joined, and so 
make unlawful matches and divorces of things, Pic- 
toribus atque poetis, etc. It is taken in two senses, 
in respect of words, or matter ; in the first sense, it 
is but a character of style, and beloiigcth to arts of 
speech, and is not pertinent for the present: in the 
latter, it is, as hath been said, one of the principal 
portions of learning, and is nothing else but feigned 
history, which may be styled as well in prose as in 
verse. 

The use of this feigned history hath been to give 
some shadow of satisfaction to the mind of man in 
those points wherein the natiu*e of things doth deny 
it, the world being in proportion inferior to the soul; 
by reason whereof there is, agreeable to the spirit 
of man, a more ample greatness, a more exaft good¬ 
ness, and a more absolute variety, than can be found 
in the nature of things. Therefore, because the acts 
or events of true history have not that magnitude 
which satisfieth tlie mind of man, poesy feignetli 
acts and events greater and more heroical; because 
true history propoundeth the successes and issues of 
actions not so agreeable to the merits of virtue and 
vice, therefore poesy feigns them more just in retri¬ 
bution, and more according to revealed providence : 
because true history representeth actions and events 
more ordinary, and less interchanged; therefore 
poesy endueth them with more rareness, and more 
unexpected and alternative variations : so as it ap- 
peareth that poesy serveth and conferreth to mag¬ 
nanimity, morality, and to delectation. And tliere- 
fore it was ever ihoiigbt to have some participation 
of divineness, because it doth raise and erect the 
mind, by submitting the shows of things to the 
desires of the mind; whereas reason doth btickle 
and bow the mind unto the nature of things. 

And we see, that by these insinuations and cou- 
gruities with man’s nature and pleasure, joined also 
with the agreement and consort it hath witli musif!, 
it hath had access and estimation in rude times and 
barbarous regions, where other learning stood ex¬ 
cluded. 

The division of poesy, which is aj)lest in tin.* pro¬ 
priety thereof, besides those divisions which are 
common unto it with history, as feigned ehrmileles, 
feigned lives, and the appendie<.‘s of history, as 
feigned epistles, feigned orations, and tin,* nsst, is 
into Poesy Narrative, EepresentaUve, and Ailmsive, 

The Narrative is a mere imitation of history, with 
the excesses befoi^e remembered, choosing for sub¬ 
ject commonly wars and love; rarely state; ami 
sometimes pleasure or mirth. 

Representative is as a visible history, and is an 
image of actions as if they were present, as history 
is of actions In nature as they aias that is, past. 

Allusive or parabolical, is a narration ap|)li<‘d only 
to express some specnal ])nrpoHt; or cn^mujit; which 
latter kind of ])araholieal wisdom was much more! in 
use in the ancient limes, as ])y the fables of A<hsop, 
and the brief sent^.mees of the Severn, ami tlic use (d' 
hieroglyphics, may ai)pear. And the cause was, for 
that it was then of necessity to express any point 
of reason, which, was more sharp or subtile timii 
tlie vulgar, in that manner, because men in those 
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times wanted both variety of examples and subtilty 
of conceit: and as hieroglyphics were before letters, 
so parables w^ere before arguments. And neverthe¬ 
less now, and at all times, they do retain much life 
and vigour, because reason cannot be so sensible 
nor examples so fit. 

But there remaineth yet another use of poesy 
parabolical, opposite to that which We last men¬ 
tioned : for that tendeth to demonstrate and illus¬ 
trate that which is taught or delivered, and this 
other to retire and obscure it: that is, when the 
secrets and mysteries of religion, policy, or philoso¬ 
phy, are involved in fables and parables. 

Of this in divine poesy, we see the use is author¬ 
ized. In heathen poesy, we see, the exposition of 
fables doHi fall out sometimes with great felicity, as 
in the fable that the giants being overthrown in 
their war against the gods, the Earth their mother, 
in revenge thereof, brouglit forth Fame: 

‘‘ 111am Terra parens ini irritate deorum, 

IiiXtremam, ut perhibent, Coeo Enceladociiie gororem 

Frogeimit/' 

Expounded, that when princes and monarcha have 
suppi’cssed actual and open rebels, then the malig¬ 
nity of the people, wliich is the mother of rebellion, 
doth bring forth libels and slanders, and taxations 
of the state, which is of tlic same kind with nthrl 
lion, but more feminine. So in the fable, that the 
rest of the gods having conspired to hind Jupiter, 
Pallas called Briareus with his hundred hands to 
his aid: expounded, that monarchies need not fear 
any curbing of their absoluteness by mighty sub¬ 
jects, as long as by wisdom they keep the hearts of 
the people, who will be sure to come in on tlieir 
side. So in the fable, that Achilles was brought up 
under Chiron the centaur, who was part a man and 
part a beast; expounded ingeniously, but corruptly, 
by Machiavel, that it belongeth to tlie educ.ation 
and discipline of princes, to know as wcdl how to 
play the part of the lion in violence, and the fox in 
guile, as of the man in virtue and justice. 

Nevertheless in many the like encounters, I do 
rather think that the fable was 'first, and the expo¬ 
sition then devised, than that the moral was first, and 
diereupon the fable framed. For 1 find it was an 
nicient vanity in CRirysippus, that troubled himself 
vith great contention to fasten the assertions of the 
stoics upon the fictions of the ancient poets; hut 
tet that all the fables and fictions of (he poets : 
vere but pleasure and not figure, I interpose no 
•pmion. 

Surely of those poets which are now extant, even 
lomer himself, notwithstanding he was made a kind 
f Scripture by the latter schools of (he fireeians 
et I should without any diflieuhy pronoimee, (hat 
IS fobies had no such inwardness in his own 
ig; but what they migliL have, upon a more orioi- 
al tradition, is not easy to affirm, for im was not 
:ie mventor of many of them. 

In this third part of learning, which is pocKy, I 
m report no dcficicncc. For being as a plant that. 
3meth of the lust of the earth, without a formal 
;ed. It hath sprung up and spread abroad more 
lan any other kind : hut to ascribe unto it that 
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which is clue,^ for the expression of affections, pas- 

sions, corruptions, and customs, we are heholdeii to 
poets more than to the pliilosopherV worki; and for 
wit and eloquence, not much less flmn to orators' 
harangues. But it is not good (o stay too long In llie 
theatre. Let us now pass on to the judicial place 
or palace of tlie mind, which we are to approach 
and view with more reverence and attention. 

The knowledge of man is as the waters, some 
descending from above, ami some springing from 
beneath; tlie one informed by tfie light of nature, 
tlie other inspired by divine r«?vrlation. 

The light of natun* eonsisfeth in (he notions of 
the mind, and tin? repnrt.s of tin* .senses; for as for 
knowledp which man receiviith by leaching, it in 
ciimuiative, and not original, as in a water, that, 
besides liis own Kpring-iuted, In fed with oilier 
springs and streams. So then, a(:(’’onliiig to tliese 
two differing ilhiminations or originals, kiiowdedge 
is first of all divided into Divinity'iiiid PMhmuphy, 

In philosophy, the eoiittmiplalioiis of man lio eiflier 
penetrate tmlo (lod, or are <drciimft*rred to iiatiire, or 
are refleeteal or ri‘ver(<»d upon hiriiHelf. Out of 
which several Inquirifes tlimv do arise tfiree know¬ 
ledges, Diune philosophy, Xaiiiral piiilosfiphy, and 
Hmiian |diiIoHopliy or Inimatiify. For all fliingHai'i* 
marked ansi sfampeii wdtli this (ripF rliararfer, of 
the power of God, the diHerete'c of nritiirr, nriil tlie 
use of man. Hut befcnise the ilislriliuHoiiH and par 
titions of knowledge are not like .vo\-ei*tl lines Hml 
meet hi om* angh*, ami sf» ftnicli Imt in a ; bm, 
are^ like hraiicdie« of rt tree, llml In a afeni^ 

wdiich liiitli fi diiiienwon and ruiniifiij of vutuTiwun 
and conthniance, before it rmiif' to diicoiitiime anci 
break itself into arms and boii|(li4; tlierefiiire It Inf 
good, before we enter into the former clistiibntion, to 
erect luid constitute one iiniverMil Mdeiice, by the 
name of Philosopbla prima, primitive or siimiiiafy 
pbiloKopby, as thc! main and common wa}% before 
we come wlien* the ways pari and divide flnninodva's; 
which seienee, whether I ^lifuild report its flifficdeiit 
or not, I stand iloubifub 

For I fmd aemdain rhapsody ofiiatnriil llieology, 
anti of divers parts of logic; m«i of lliat part uf 
natiiral pliilosophy, wlilcli coficernetli flin prlnei* 
pies ; and of tliat nflier piirt of iiiitiiRiI pltiloioplm 
whieli corie(*riietli tlwf ioul « spirit | nil fhene 
I strangely commixecl iirid coiiftwed; btit being fx« 

' amhied, it seemetli to me rather fi deprediilion of 
other scienceK, advinictel and exalted unto some 
height of terms, tlmiiany thing solid cu* Htiliidantivc 
of itself. 

Neverllieh%s, I eaniiot.be ignomiit of (lie dtetiim- 
tion wdiiidi is eurrenl, that the siiiiio tilings nns 
Imiidled^ bid In several respects. An for fXfiiii|iJi!, 

(but higic <*unHidere(li of many things m limy art* In 
notion; and tins pinlosophy, fw they In iiatiire; 
tln‘ om; hwippcfinnice, the ot!ii*r In exiitemmi bill I 
find this ditrerenet* better made than pursued. For 
if they Imd eouHhkrei! «pmmity, similitmle, diversity, 
am! tim rent of tlmse exferimi cliaraeters of 
UH idiil 0 «opher% imd in milure; their Imimrlm mmt 
ot lorco Imve been of a far oilier kiml thaii i||r*y fHY* 
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For doth any of them, in liantlling quantity, speak 
of the force of union, how, and how far it multi- 
plieth virtue ? Doth any give the reason, why some 
things in nature are so common and in so great 
mass, and others so rare, and in so small quantity ? 
Doth any, in handling similitude and diversity, assign 
the cadse why iron should not move to iron, which 
is more like, but move to the loadstone, which is 
less like ? Why, in all diversities of things, there 
'should be certain participles in nature, which are 
almost ambiguous, to which kind they should be 
referred ? But there is a mere and deep silence 
touching the nature and operation of those common 
adjuncts of things, as in nature; and only a resum¬ 
ing and repeating of the force and use of them, in 
speech or argument. 

Therefore because in a writing of this nature I 
avoid all suhtilty, my meaning touching this original 
or universal philosophy is thus, in a plain and gross 
description by negative; ‘‘ That it be a receptacle 
for all such profitable observations and axioms, as 
fall not within the compass of any of the special 
parts of philosophy or sciences, but are more com¬ 
mon and of a higher stage.’’ 

Now that there are many of that kind, need not 
to be doubted. For example: is not the rule, “ Si 
ineequalibus eequalia addas, omnia erunt ineequalia,” 
an axiom as well of justice as of the mathematics P 
And is there not a true coincidence between com¬ 
mutative and distributive justice, and arithmetical 
and geometrical proportion? Is not that other rule, 

Quae in eodem tertio conveniunt, et inter se con- 
veniunt,” a rule taken from the mathematics, but so 
potent in logic, as all syllogisms are built upon it ? 
Is not the observation, ** Omnia mutantur, nil inter¬ 
im” a contemplation in philosophy thus, that the 
quantum of nature is eternal? in natural theology 
thus 5 that it requireth the same omnipotence to 
make somewhat nothing, which at the first made 
nothing somewhat? according to the scripture, ‘'Di- 
dici quod omnia opera, qute fecit Deus, perseverent in 
perpetuum ; non possiraus eis quicquam addere, nec 
auferre.” 

Is not the ground, which Machiavel wisely and 
largely disconrseth concerning governments, that the 
way to establish and preserve them, is to reduce 
them ad principia, a rule in religion and nature, as 
well as in civil administration ? Was not the Persian 
magic a reduction or correspondence of the ])rinci- 
ples and architectures of nature, to Ihe rules and 
policy of governments ? Is not the precept of a mu¬ 
sician, to fall from a discord or harsh accord upon a 
concord or sweet accord, alike true in atrectionP Is 
not the trope of music, to avoid or slide from the 
close or cadence, common with the trope of rhetoric, 
of deceiving expectation ? Is not the delight of the 
quavering upon a stop in music, the same with 
the playing of light upon the water ? 

« I..,. .- Splendet trcmulo nub lumirift pontus,’” 

Are not the organs of the senses of one kind with 
the organs of reflection, the eye with a glass, the 
ear with a cave or strait determined and bounded ? 
Neither are these only similitudes, as men of nar¬ 


row observation may conceive them to be, but the 
same footsteps of nature, treading or printing upon 
several subjects or matters. 

This science, therefore, as I under- 
stand it, I may justly report as deficient; Ibntibus sei- 
for I see sometimes the profouncler sort ^^^barum. 
of wits, in handling some particular argument, will 
now and theft draw a bucket of water out of this 
well for their present use; but the spring-bead 
thereof seemeth to me not to have been visited ; 
being of so excellent use, both for the disclosing of 
nature, and the abridgment of art. 

This science being therefore first placed as a 
common parent, like unto Berecynthia, which hful 
so much heavenly issue, “ Omnes cuilicolas, omnes 
supera alta tenentes,” we may return to the former 
distribution of the three philosophies, divine, natu¬ 
ral, and human. 

And as concerning Divine Philosophy, or Natural 
Theology, it is that knowledge or rudiment of know¬ 
ledge concerning God, which may be obtained by 
the contemplation of his creatures ; which know¬ 
ledge may be truly termed divine, in respect of the 
object, and natural in respect of the light. 

The bounds of this knowledge are, that it suf- 
ficeth to convince atheism, but not to inform religion : 
and therefore there W'as never miracle wrought by 
God to convert an atheist, because the light of na¬ 
ture might have led him to confess a God; but 
miracles have been wrought to convert idolaters and 
the superstitious, because no light of nature extend- 
eth to declare the will and true worsliip of God. 

For as all wmrks do show forth the power and 
skill of the workman, and not bis image, so il is 
of the works of God, which do show the omnipo¬ 
tency and wisdom of the Maker, hut not his imag’c ; 
and therefore therein the heathen opinion diflercfli 
from the sacred truth; for they supposed the world 
to be the image of God, and man to be an extract or 
compendious image of the world; but the Scriptures 
never vouchsafe to attribute to the world that iinm 
our, as to be the image of God, but only tin* work 
of his hands; neither do they speak (»f n,ny cuiier 
image of God, hut man : whcndoni by tin* contem¬ 
plation of nature, to induce and (‘nforce the ac'kmnv- 
ledgment of (lod, and to demonstrate his power, 
providence, and goodness, is an <‘>:cellent argument, 
and hath been excudhmtly handitui by diveu’s. 

But on the other side?, out of the contemplation 
of nature or ground of human knowhulgt*, induce* 
any verity or p(?rBuasion concerning the points (jf 
faith, is in my judgment not safe: “ Da rul(*i, epue 
fidci sunt.” For tlic heathen tiiernselvcs <umclud(; 
as much in that excellent and divine fabh* of tin* 
golden chain; That men and gods were; lud able* 
to draw Jupiter down to the earth ; but contrarh 
wise, Jupiter was able to draw them up to heaven,” 

So as wc ouglit not to attempt, to draw down or 
submit the mysteries of God to our reason ; but 
contrariwise, to raise and advance our rcastm to tiu; 
divine truth. So as in this part of knowhulgo*, 
touching divine pinlosophy, I am so far from noting 
any dcficicmce, as 1 rather note an excess; wht*re- 
unto f have digressed, beeause gf the extreme jua*- 
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judice which both religion and philoisophy hath j-e- 
ceived, and may receive, by being commixed together; 
ns that which imdoubteclly will make an heretical 
religion, and an imaginary and fabulous philosophy. 

Otherwise it is of the nature of angels and spirits, 
which is an appendix of theology, both divine and 
natural, and is neither inscrutable nor interdicted: 
for although the Scripture saith, Let no man de¬ 
ceive you in sublime discourse touching the 'worship 
of angels, pressing into that he knoweth not,^' &c. yet 
notwithstanding, if you observe well that precept, it 
may appear thereby that there be two things only 
forbidden, adoration of them, and opinion fantasti(;al 
of them, either to extol them farther tliaa ai>]>cr- 
taineth 1(^ the degree of a creature, or to exlf)i a 
man’s knowledge of them farther than he liath 
ground. But the sober and grounded inquiry, which 
may arise out of the passages of Holy Scriptures, or 
out of the gradations of nature, is not restrained. 
So of degenerate and revolted spirits, llie conversing 
with them, or the empiopnent of them, is prohibitccC 
much more any veneration towards them. But the 
contemplation or science of their nature, their power, 
their illusions, either ])y Scripture or reason, is a 
part of spiritual wisdom. For so the apostle saith, 

‘‘ We are not ignorant of his stratagems.” And it 
is^no more unlawful to inquinj the nature of evil 
spirits, than to impdn* the lorcc of ])oiKons in na- 
tme, or the nature of sin and vi(;e in moralilv. But 
this part, touching angeds and spirits, I canmd. note 
as deficient, for many have occupied themseives in 
it; I may rather challenge it, in many of the writers 
thereof, as fabulous and fantastical. 

Leaving therefore divine philosophy or natural 
theology, not divinity, or inspired theology, wdiich 
we reserve for the last of all, as the haven and sab¬ 
bath of all man’s contemplations, we will now ju-o- 
ceecl to Natural Philosophy. 

If then it be true that .Democritus said, “ That 
the truth of nature* ]i(*t]i lu’d in certain dc{‘p miritss 
and caves;” and if it be true likewise that the ah 
chemists do so much inculcate, that Vulcan is a se- 
mnd nature, and imitateth tliat dexterously and com¬ 
pendiously,^ which nature worketli by ambages and 
length of time; it were good to divide natural iihi-. 
■osophy into the mine and the furnace, and to makr* 
wo professions or occupations of natural philoso^ 
ihers, some to be pione(‘rs, and some smiths; some 
0 dig, and some to refiiK^ and ha,miner: and surely 
do best to allow of a division of that kind, tliough 
n more familiar and scdiolaslical terms: namely, 
hat these be the two parts of natural philosophy,---™ 
he inquisition ot causes, and the production of ef- 
eet$; speculative and operative; natural seituice, 
nd natural prudence. 

For as in civil matters there is a wisdom of dis» 
ourse, and a wisdom of direction; so it is in natural. 

Liid here J will make a request, that for the latter, 

1 at least for a part thereot, I may revive and redn 
?gnito the misapplied and abused tuiitw of natural 
lagic, which, in the true sense, is but natural wis- 
om, or natural prudence; taken according to the an¬ 
ient acception, purged from vanity and superstition, 
n 2 


Now although It he true, and J know It wadi, tlmt 
there Is an intercou«e betw-een causes and eflei'l.g, 
so as both these knowledges, spcciiiiitive and opera¬ 
tive, have a great connexion between tiieni'Scdvei; 
yet because all true and fruitful natural iihilosopliy 
I hath a double scale or ladder, ascendant aid de- 
^ scenclent; ascending from experiments, to 'the in¬ 
vention of causes; and descending from causes, to 
the invention of new experiments; tlierefore I judge 
it most requisite that tiiese two parts be severally 
considered and handled. 

Natural science, or theory, is divided Into Physic 
and IVIetaphysic;; wherein I desire it may be eon- 
ceived, that I use the wca-cl incdaphysic in a cliirer- 
iugsmi.st* h-fun ihid that i.s received: and, In like 
nianmw, I doubt not but if will easily appear to men 
of judgment, that in this and other particulars, 
wheresoever my ronceptioii and notiem may ditlbr 
from the aneieiif, yet I am studimis to kec*|i fiii 
ancient terms. 

^For hoping well to deliver myself from niisfukiiig, 
by tin* order and perspkfiions <‘xpre«slng of 
do propound; I am oUienvise zealous and aflecdioti*. 
ale to recede as little from antiquit}', eitlim* in fiTiiis 
or opiuimiK, as may .stand with truth, and the pro- 
fifience of knowlcflge. 

And luTein I rarmot a lifile marvel at thi* phi, 
loKoplier Aristotle, tliat did pro<‘eei! in such a .spirit 
ol difrercnicf* and ciuifnidictioii towards all antiqiiiiv, 
nndc^rtakiiig not only to frame new wtmla of .science 
at pleasures but to emifcuind and f‘xl:ingiilsli all mj. 
cient^ wisdom : insomuch ns Im imvi*r iiaiiiefii or 
mciitloneth an ancient author or o|iiiiloii, hnf. fij 
confute and reprove I wherein for glcwy, mif! dratv. 
ing followers ami clisclpies, lie took tliu 'riglii eoiir.ie. 
For certainly there ccimeth to pass*, and Imili 
plam* in human truth, that wbicli was rmtiul and 
pronounced in the highesf truth, ** Veni in iic^mim* 
i dtiis, nec recipitiH nu*; si quis veiierit in iioudiu* 
Huo, euui recipiefiK.” But In Ihiu divlm* apliorisni, 
considering to wdioin It was iipplied, iiaimdy, to an- 
lichrist, the highest deceiveus we iiiiiy cliscem wtdl, 
that the coming in a nifiii’s own iiiiinis wiliiotil r<o 
gard of anti(|ui{y or pafeniify, no good wgii of 
truiti, fdthoiigh it he joined with llu* forfitiii* ami 
fincxwss of an rccipiefis.” 

But for Elis exccdicmt pcrioii^ Arwfutlis I will 
think of him, that he leiirned fitai htimotir of |}|*i 
sfdiolar, with whom, it scemetli, lie did emtilfiff, the 
one to conrpier all opinions, ai the ofltrr t«Kmm|Uf‘r 
all imtiomi: wherein nevertttelesH, if may hr, h„ 
may at some men’s hmiclH, that are of a Idiiiu* ciis- 
position, get a like title im his scholar did. 

Icn'iOiuii prH‘(|<s wliic iiitiliflo 

IvditU;; 

8 (), 

” Felix dc»ctrhi»j praMlo.” 

lint to me, on the other «i(le, that do efcsire «k niitrii 
ax lieth in my jam to j-round a xociahlf inters,nr 
hetwoen antiquity mid jirolhMimcc, if M.fiii. ih i-. m 
to km'it way with antii|uify uxiiuc ad araii; mid 
thoreforu to retain th<‘ iineient terms, though I some- 
limex alter iJie axes and dentiitioiiM; aerordiiijf to 
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the moderate proceeding in civil government, where, 
although there be some alteration, yet that holdeth 
which Tacitus wisely noteth, “ eadem magistiatuum 
vocabula.” 

To return therefore to the use and acception ot 
the term metaphysic, as I do now understand the 
word; it appeareth, by that which hath been already 
said, that I intend philosophia prima, summary phi¬ 
losophy, and metaphysic, which heretofore have 
been confounded as one, to be two distinct things. 
For the one I have made as a parent, or common 
ancestor, to all knowledge; and the other I have 
now brought in, as a branch, or descendant, of natu¬ 
ral science. It appeareth likewise that I have as-^ 
signed to summary philosophy the common principles j 
and axioms which are promiscuous and indifferent | 
to several sciences ; I have assigned unto it likewise | 
the inquiry touching the operation of the relative 
and adventive characters of essences, as quantity, 
similitude, diversity, possibility, and the rest; with 
this distinction and provision, that they be handled 
as they have efficacy in nature, and not logically. 
It appeareth likewise, that natural theology, which 
heretofore hath been handled confusedly with me¬ 
taphysic, I have enclosed and bounded by itself. 

It is therefore now a question, what is left re¬ 
maining for metaphysic; wherein I may without 
prejudice preserve thus much of the conceit of 
antiquity, that physic should contemplate that which 
is inherent'in matter, and therefore transitory; and 
metaphysic, that which is abstracted and fixed. 

And again, that physic should handle that which 
suppQseth in nature only a being and moving; 
and metaphysic should handle that which supposeth 
farther in nature a reason, understanding, and plat- 
forih. But the difference perspicuously expressed, 
is most familiar and sensible. 

For as we divided natural philosophy in general 
into the inquiry of causes, and productions of effects; 
so that part which concerneth the inquiry of causes, 
we do subdivide according to the received and sound 
division of causes; the one part, which is physic, 
inquireth and handleth the material and efficient 
causes; and the other, which is metaphysic, han¬ 
dleth the formal and final causes. 

Physic, taking it according to the derivation, and 
not according to our idiom for medicine, is situate 
in a middle term, or distance, between natural history 
and metaphysic. For natural history describeth the 
variety of things; physic the causes, but variable or 
respective causes; and metaphysic, the fixed and 
constant causes. 

Limus ut hie durescit/,’et hsec ut cera liquescit, 

Uno eodemque igni.** 

Fire is the cause of induration, but respective to clay: 
fire is the cause of colliquation, but respective to 
wax. But fire is no constant cause either of indu¬ 
ration or colliquation; so then the physical causes 
are hut the efficient and the matter. 

Physic hath three parts, whereof two respect 
nature united or collected, the third contemplateth 
nature diffused or distributed. 

Nature is collected cither into one entire total, 
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or else' into the same principle or seeds. So as 
the first doctrine is touching the contexture or 
configuration of things, as, de mimdo, de universi- 
tate rerum. 

The second is the doctrine concerning the princi¬ 
ples or originals of things. 

The third is the doctrine concerning all variety 
i^nd particularity of things; whether it be of the 
difiering substances, or their differing qualities and 
natures; whereof there needeth no enumeration, this 
part being but as a gloss, or paraphrase, that attend- 
eth upon the text of natural history. 

Of these three I cannot report any as deficient 
In what truth or perfection they are handled, I make 
not now any judgment; but they are parts of know¬ 
ledge not deserted by the labour of mto* 

For Metaphysic, we have assigned unto it the 
inquiry of formal and final causes; which assigna¬ 
tion, as to the former of them, may seem to be 
nugatory and void, because of the received and in¬ 
veterate opinion, that the inquisition of man is not 
competent to find out essential forms, or true differ¬ 
ences : of which opinion we will take this hold, 
that the invention of forms is of all other parts of 
knowledge the worthiest to be sought, if it be pos¬ 
sible to be found. 

As for the possibility, they are ill discoverers that 
think there is no land, when they can see nothing 
but sea. 

But it is manifest, that Plato, in his opinion of 
ideas, as one that had a wit of elevation sititatc as 
upon a cliff, did descry, ** That forms were t!ie true 
object of knowledge but lost the real fruit of his 
opinion, by considering of forms as absolutely ab¬ 
stracted from matter, and not confined and deter¬ 
mined by matter; and so turning his opinion upon 
theology, wherewith all his natural philosophy is 
infected. 

But if any man shall keep a continual watchful 
and severe eye upon action, operation, ;md the use 
of knowledge, he may advise and take notice what 
are the forms, the disclosures whereof are fruitful 
and important to the state of man. For as to the 
forms of substances, man only except, of whom it is 
said, Formavit hominem de limo terrm, et s]*iravit 
in faciem ejus spiraculum vite/^ and not as of all 
other creatures, Producant aqum, producat terra 
the forms of substances, 1 say, as they are now by 
compounding and transplanting multiplied, are so 
perplexed, as they are not to be inquired; no more 
than it were either possible or to purpose, to seek 
in gross the forms of those sounds wliich make 
words, which by composition and transposition of 
letters are infinite. 

But, on the other side, to inquire the form of those 
sounds or voices, wliich make simple letters, is easily 
comprehensible; and being known, induceth and 
manifesteth the forms of all words, wliich consist and 
are compounded of them. In the same manner to 
inquire the form of a lion, of an oak, of gold; nay, 
of water, of air, is a vain pursuit: hut to inquire the 
forms of sense, of voluntary motion, of vegetation, 
of colours, of gravity and levity, of density, of temu- 
ity, of heat, of cold, and all other natures and 
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qualities, which, like an alphabet, are not many, and 
of which the essences, upheld by matter, of all crea¬ 
tures do consist: to inquire, I say, the true forms of 
these, is that part of metaphysic which we now 
define of. 

Not but that physic doth make inquiry, and take 
consideration of the same natures : but how ? Only 
as to the material and efficient causes of them, and 
not as to the forms. For example j if the cause of 
whiteness in snow or froth be inquired, and it be 
rendered thus i; that the subtile intermixtui'e of air 
and water is the cause, it is well rendered; but 
nevertheless, is this the form of whiteness ? No, but 
it is the efficient, which is ever but vehiculum formm. 

Metaphysic*a. • , "’^taphysic I do not find 

siye de'for- laboured and performed, whereat I 
to rerum!” «ot: because I hold it not pos¬ 

sible to be invented by that course of 
invention which hath been used, in regard that men, 
which is the root of all error, have made too untimely 
a departure, and too remote a recess from particulars. 

But the use of this part of metaphysic which I 
report as deficient, is of the rest the most excellent 
in two respects: the one, because it is the duty and 
virtue of all knowledge to abridge the infinity of 
individual experience, as much as llie conception of 
truth will permit, and to remedy the complaint of 
vita brevis, ars longa; which is performed by unit* 
ing the notions and conceptions of scienc(*s: for 
knowledges are as pyramids, whereof history is the 
basis.^ So of natural philosophy, the liasis is natu¬ 
ral history j the stage next the basis is physic j 
the stage next the vertical point is metaphysic' 
As for the vertical point, Opus quod operatur Deus 
fi principio usque ad finem,” the summary law of 
nature, we know not whether man^s inquiry can 
attain unto it. But these three be the true stao-es 
of knowledge, and are to them that are depraved^no 
better than the giants^ hills. 


o Ter 0unfc conati impouere PcHo Os.sam 
Scilicet, atque Osase frondoaum involv(*re Olympum.” 

But to those which refer all things to the glory of 
Gfod, they are as the three acclamations, 8nnctc, 
sancte, sanctej holy in the description or dilatation 
H his works; holy in the connexion or concatena- 
:ion of them; and holy in the union of them in a 
perpetual and uniform law. 

And therefore the speculation was excellent in 
Parmenides and Plato, although hut a speculation 
n them, that all things by scale did ascend to unity. 
50 then always that knowledge is worthiest, which 
s charged with the least multiplicity; which ap. 
)eareth to be metaphysic, as that which considcreth 
be simple forms or diffierences of things, whicli arc 
ew m mimher, and the degrees and co-ordinations 
mereof make all this variety. 

The second respect which valneth and commend- 
th this part of metaphysic is, that it doth enfran- 
hise the power of man unto the greatest lilicrfy 
nd possibility of works and effects. Par physic 
arneth men in narrow and restrained wmys, ittbiect 
) many accidents of impediments, imitating the 
ramary dexuous courses of nature? but lateo tin- 


dique sunt sapientibus vim to sapience, which was 
anciently defined to be ** rerum divinarum et huma- 
narmn scientia,^^ there is ever choice of means; for 
physical causes give light to new invention in simili 
materia. But w^hosoever knoweth any form, know- 
eth the utmost possibility of superinducing that 
nature upon any variety of matter, and so is less 
restrained in operation, either to the basis of the 
matter, or the condition of the efficient: wducli kind 
of knowledge Solomon likewise, though in a more 
divine sense, elegantly describeth : “ Non arctabiin- 
tur gressiistui, et currens non habebis offendieiiliiin/^ 
The ways of sapience are not much liable either to 
particularity or chance. 

Tlie second part of metapliysic is the irKpiiry of 
final causes, which f am moved to repfirt, not as 
ornittcxl, but as mi.splaced; and yvt if it wen* but a 
fault in order, I would not speak of it: for oriler is 
matter of Illustration, but pertaineth not fo the* mill- 
stance of sciences. But this misplaclngliaih caused 
a cleficience, or at least ii great iin|irfific‘iefice In ilie 
sciences themselves. For tlie liamiling of fmii 
causes, mixed with the rest in pliysical liic|iiirieg, 
hath intercepted the severe and diligent inquiry of 
all real and physical causes, ami given men tlm 
occafiiim to stay u|‘Km these satisfactor} and specioiw 
causes, to the great arrest and prejwiice of farilm 
disiuivery, 

Kor tin's I find dime not nnly by I'iatn. who nvnr 
imchoreth upon that .shore, hut l.y Ari>.totl<*, (ialfn, 
and otlinre. which do liwutny likewise fall upmt thcN.* 
flats of diBcoursiti,f causes. For to my that llie 
hairs of the eyelids are for ii qiiiekset and fence 
about the si^hp or, th.at the tirmntw of rhif skins 
and hides of living creatures is to dofund them Amn 
the extremities of heat or cold 5 or, that the bones 
are for the columns or beams, wliereiijion the frames 
of the bodies of living creatures are Imiltj or, that 
the leaves of trees are for the protect i>ig of the fruit! 
or, that the clouds are for watering of the earth j 
or, that the solidnes.s of the earth is for the station 
and mansion of living eremfures, and the like, is 
well mimired and colleeled in metapliysic j but in 
physic they are impertinent. Nay, tinware itideed 
hut remoras and liinderances to stay and slug the 
ship from farther sailing, and have brought this to 
pass, that the search of the physical causes bath 
been neglected, and passed in silence. 

And therefore the natural philosophy of Demo¬ 
critus, and some others, who did not suppose a mind 
or reason in the frame of things, but attributed tin- 
form thereof, able to mainliiiii iiM-lf, to iiitinite 
essays or proofs of nature, wliieh they term fortune, 
seemeth to me, as far ns I erin jiidgi, by the recital 
and fragments wliicli reiuiiiii unto us, in partieuia. 
rities of physical causes, more real and better in- 
Jinired than that of Aristotle and Mato, whereof 
both iiiti-rmingled final causes, the one as a part of 
theology, and the other as a part of logic, which 
were the favourite stttdies respectively of both those 
persons. Not because those final causes are not 
Inie, and worthy to be imjtiired, being kept witliin 
theirown province; but because their excursions into 
the limits ol physical causes hits liretl n viistness and 
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solitude in that track. For, otherwise, keeping their 
precincts and. borders, men are extremely deceived 
if they think there is an enmity or repugnancy at 
all between them. For the cause rendered, that 
tfie hairs about the eye-lids are for the safeguard of 
the sight, doth not impugn the cause rendered, that 
pilosity is incident to orifices of moisture; Muscosi 
fontes, etc. Nor the cause rendered, that the firm¬ 
ness of hides is for the armour of the body against 
extremities of heat or cold, doth not impugn the 
cause rendered, that contraction of pores is incident 
to the outwardest parts, in regal'd of their adjacence 
to foreign or unlike bodies; and so of the rest: 
both causes being true and compatible, the one de¬ 
claring an intention, the other a consequence only. 

Neither doth this call in question, or derogate 
from Divine Providence, but highly confirm and ex¬ 
alt it. For as in civil actions he is the greater and 
deeper politician, that can make other men the in¬ 
struments of his will and ends, and yet never ac¬ 
quaint them with his purpose, so as they shall do 
it, and yet not know what they do; than he that 
imparteth his meaning to those he eraployeth: so 
is the wisdom of God more admirable, when nature 
intendeth one thing, and Providence draweth forth 
another; than if he had communicated to particu¬ 
lar creatures, and motions, the characters and im¬ 
pressions of his providence. And thus much for 
metaphysic; the latter part wdiereof I allow as ex¬ 
tant, but wish it confined to its proper place. 

Nevertheless there remaineth yet another part of 
natural philosophy, which is commonly made a 
principal part, and holdetb rank with physic special, 
and metaphysic, which is mathematic ; but I think 
it more agreeable to the nature of things, and to the 
light of order, to place it as a branch of metaphysic: 
for the subject of it being quantity, not quantity 
indefinite, which is but a relative, and belongeth to 
philosophia prima, as hath been said, but quantity 
determined, or proportionable ; it appeareth to bo 
one of the essential forms of things ; as that that is 
causative in nature of a number of efifects; insomuch 
as we see, in the schools both of Democritus and 
Pythagoras, that the one did ascribe Figure to the 
first seeds of things, and the other did suppose 
Numbers to be tlie principles and originals of 
things; and it is true also, that of all other form, 
as we understand forms, it is the most aljstractecl 
and separable from matter, and tlierefore most pro¬ 
per to metaphysie; which hatli likewise been the 
cause why it hath been better laboured and inquired, 
than any of the other forms, which are more im¬ 
mersed into matter. 

For it being the nature of the mind of man, to 
tlie extreme prejudice of knowdtulge, to delight in 
the .spacious liberty of generalities, as in a cham- 
paiii region, and not in Itie cjiclosares of particula¬ 
rity; the mat hematics of all other kiiowledge wc‘re 
the goodliest fields to satisfy that appetite. 

But for the placing of this science, it is not 
much material; only we have endeavoured, in tlie.se 
our partitions, to observe a kind of perspective*, that 
one part may cast light upon another. 

The Mathematics are either pure or mixed. To 


the pure mathematics are those sciences belonging 
w’hich handle quantity determinate, merely severed 
from any axioms of natural philosophy ; and these 
are two, Geometry, and Arithmetic; the one hand¬ 
ling quantity continued, and the other dissevered. 

Mixed hath for subject some axioms or parts of 
natural philosophy, and considereth quantity deter¬ 
mined, as it is auxiliary and incident unto them. 

For many parts of nature can neither be invented 
with sufficient subtilty, nor demonstrated with siifli- 
cient perspicuity, nor accommodated unto use with 
sufficient dexterity, without the aid and intervening 
of the mathematics: of which sort are perspective, 
music, astronomy, cosmography, architecture, en¬ 
ginery, and divers others. 

In the mathematics I can report no deficience, 
except it he that men do not sufficiently understand 
the excellent use of the pure mathematics, in that 
they do remedy and cure many defects in the wit 
and faculties intellectual. For, if the wit be dull, 
they sharpen it; if too wandering, they fix it; if 
too inherent in the sense, they abstract it. So that 
as tennis is a game of no use in itself, but of great 
use in respect it maketh a quick eye, and a body 
ready to put itself into all postures ; so in the ma- 
thematics, that use which is collateral and interve- 
nient, is no less worthy than that which is principal 
and intended. 

And as for the mixed mathematics, I may only 
make this prediction, that there cannot fail to lie 
more kinds of them, as nature grows further dis¬ 
closed. 

Thus much of natural science, or the piart of na¬ 
ture speculative. 

For Natural Prudence, or tin* part operative of 
natural philosopliy, we willdivick* it iido tlina* parts, 
experimental, philosophical, and magit'al; 
three parts active have a ef)rre.spondenec rani analog)' 
with the three parts speculative, natural liisltuy, 
physic, and metaphysie : for many operntnms have 
been invented, sometimes by a casual iricidema* atid 
occurrence, sometimes by a purposed eKperinnuU ; 
and of those which have l>een found by an inten¬ 
tional experimeiit, some have hc*en fountl <Uii Ijv 
varying or extending the sanu* ('XperimeiU, soim* 
by transferringatidc(impoiuKling divers eKperimenfs, 
the one into tlic otJier, which kind of invention an 
I empiric may manage*. 

Again, by tin* knowledge (T physical emises, tinur 
cannot fail to follow mruiy indif'aticms and designa¬ 
tions of new particulars, if men in their sp«‘<*ulation 
will keep one ey(* upormse and practice. Ihit these 
arc but coastings along the shore, preusendo iittuN 
iniquiim : for, it se(‘nH*th to me, there ean hardly he 
<liscovered any radical or fundatnenla! aitcTation-; 
and innovations in nattin*, either hy the finlum; and 
(‘s.says of experiment.s, or hy (he light and direction 
(d‘ physif'al causes. 

if tliert'fon* we hav<} reported mefa" 
physic defici(*td, it iiiuhI follow, that we sieaopeniUva 
do the like of natural magic, which 
hntli relati<m thereunto. For as for the natural 
magic wliert'of now^ tlicre is mention in h<;okH, con¬ 
taining certain creduloui and siiperstitlous conceits 
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and observations of sympathies, and antipathies, and 
hidden proprieties, and some frivolous experiments, 
strange rather by disguisement, than in themselves : 
it is as far ditlering in truth of nature from such 
a knowledge ns we require, as the story of king 
Arthur of Britain, or Hugh of Bourdeaiix, differs 
from Cmsar’s Commentaries in truth of story. For 
it is manifest that Cmsardid greater things de vero, 
tlian those imaginary heroes were feigned to do; but 
he did them not in that fabulons manner. Of tliis 
kind of learning the fable of Ixion was a figure, 
who designed to enjoy Juno, the goddess of power; 
and instead of her had copulation witli a cloud, nf 
which mixture were begotten cuuitaurs and chimeras. 

So wlTbsoever shall entertain high and vaporous 
imaginations, instead of a laborious and sober in» 
quiry of truth, sliall beget hopes and hfdiefs of 
strange and impossible slia])es. And therefore \v«* 
may note in these sciences, which hold so much of 
imagination and belief, as this ihupuierate natural 
magic, alchemy, astrolopg and tlie like*, that, in tlimh* 
propositions, the description of the means is eviu* 
more monstrous than the pretence or end. 

For it is a thing more ]>ro}>ahh‘, that In; that 
knoweth well the natures of wiuglit, of colour, of 
pliant and fragile in respen;!, of tin* hammer, of vo- 
latilc and fixed in respect of the fire, and the rest, 
may superinduce upon sonu* nn'tal the nature and 
form of gold hj such mechanic as belongefh to 
the production of the natures afore rehearseMl. than 
that some grains of thl? medicine projected slnetld 
in a few moments of time turn a sea of quicksilver, 
or other material, into gold; so it is mon; prfibable, 
that he, that knoweth the nature of arefaetion, tlie 
nature of assimilation, of nourishment to the thing 
nourished, the manner of increase and clearing of 
spirits, the manner of tlie depredations which spirits 
make upon the humours and solid parts; shall, by 
ambages of diets, bathings, anointings, niedim'nes, 
motions, and the like, prolong life, or nsston* some 
degree of youth or vivaeity, than that it can be 
done with the use of a few drops or Neru|)l(‘s of 
a liquor or receipt To conclude thm-efona tlie true 
natural magic, whicli is that great ljb<;rty and lali- 
tilde of operation which dependeth upon the know-. 
liHlge of forms, I may r(‘port ileficiimt, as the* ridio 
live thereof is; to whicli part, if we Ih^ serious, and 
incline not to vanities and plausible discourse, be¬ 
sides the deriving and deducing the op{‘rations 
themselves from metaphysic, there are pertinent 
two points of much purpose, the one by way of 
preparation, the other by way of caution; the 
hiventarium there; lx; made a ealen- 

aunm'''''''" i^e^wnbling an invmitory of the 
estate of man, containing all the inven¬ 
tions, being the works or fruits of nature or art, 
which arc now extant, and whereof man is ahvady 
imssessed, out of which doth naturally result a noto, 
what things are yet held impossible or not invent¬ 
ed : which calendar will be the more artifim'al, and 
serviceable, if to^ every reputed impossibility you 
add^ what thing is extant, which eometh the near- 
est m degree to that impossibility; to the end, that 
by these optatiyes and potentials man’s inquiry 


may be the more awake in cletlucing direction ©f 
works from the speculation of caiisea: and se¬ 
condly, that those experiments he not only esteem- 
eel whicli have an immediate and present use, Imt 
those iirineipally whicli are of most iinlversai conse¬ 
quence for invention of other experiments, and tfi(»ie 
which give most light to the invention of eaiiscM: 
for the invention of the marineris needle, wliirfi 
giveth the direction, is of no less benefit for naviga¬ 
tion, than tlie invention of the sails, which give tlie 
Ill ot ion. 

Thus have I passed through natural philosophy, 
and the (kdlciencics then?of, wherein if f liavo clif- 
lered from the ande.nt and rireived doctrines, and 
tlienJiy slial! move coiitradiidion; for my part, iii 
1 not to dissent, so I purpose, not to contmiiL 

If it b{? trill 1 1 , 

Non eaidmwi hiirdis, rl*^|nl^«l»•!lf, imiiiia : 

the voice of miliire \vill wiiciher lilt; voice 

of man do or no. And a« Alexiinder llcirgiii waft 
ivont fo say of tin* expedition of the Frcuicli for 
Kaples, that they came with chalk in tliidr liaiidi 
to mark up their lodgings, and not with weai'anw 
to fight; so ! like better tfmf <*idrv truth, whicli 
eometh ptuieealily ttith chalk lo mark up tliow; 
iiiindH which arc capalde to loilgo* and Imrlmtir it, 
limn that which comefli with piignafdly mid foil* 
tenlion. 

Ihii there reiimiiuftli a lilvisioii of imtiinii pliilo* 
sophy according lo tim report of tin; iiitd 

nothing concerning the itiuller or aiilijiu'l s and that 
is positive mid eemsiderative ; wlimi tiii* iiiquiry re- 
poiieth cdther an iisserliim, or a iloidd, 

(loiditH, or mn llqiiete, fire of two mml% pfirtlmil/ir, 
and total For the first, wo koc a good exaiii|iii* 
thereof ill Aristotle’s Frolileins, mdiicli doHervoii to 
have had a heifer ermtimiaiici? * Imt nr‘vertlielrs«, 
as diere Is one point wdiereof muiriiitig ia lo he giviui 
and taken. Tlie registerings of douhtg hath tmo 
ndient uses: The one, that if savHli pliilowqiiiv 
from errors and falsidsoodft, when that wiskdi not 
fully appearing In md eolleeletl info 
whercdiy <»rror niiglii clraiv error, Imt k mser?i*d ill 
doubt. The other, that the t?iilry of doiilits is fi^ 
fio nifiny iiickers or spiingtfs to draw iiw of hitow** 
ledge I insomucii, m that whicli, if iloiiliii litil imi 
preceded, a man Klioulii nevf?r liiivii advised, bui 
pawed it mer witlumi note, Iiy tlifi laul 

solicitation of doulds i« mridif to he attended and 
fippIiecL But both tluw; commodities do scfireely 
count(*rvail an inconvenfenee whidi will iniriifift 
itself, if it he not debarred; wlilch is, wditn ii 
iloubt^is once received, men labour riillior Inw t» 
keep ii a doubt still, than how to wife ft, fiiid ac¬ 
cordingly hmd their wits, (if tlik wo file fa¬ 
miliar 1 ‘xampte in lawyers iiih! wcholfir^, Imtii witiclg 
ifthey !iavt‘ once mimitted a (kmld, it goet.li iw<*r 
after iiiiihorized for a doubt. Hut that use of wit 
and liuwkdge m to bet allowed, which lalemretfi 
to infike doubtful things ceilfdn, and not those wliieli 
inborn to amkti certain things tloubffiiL ... 

Thereforn th{*««i {!alendfirN of dmibtK I 
commend as excellent tliiiig% so tliiil 
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there he this caution used, that when they be 
throughly sifted and brought to resolution, they be 
from thenceforth omitted, discarded, and not con¬ 
tinued to cherish and encourage men in doubting. 
To which calendar of doubts or problems, I advise 
to be annexed another calendar, as much or more 
material, which is a calendar of popu- 
StsuSl errors, I mean chiefly in natural his- 

grassantium tory, such as pass in speech and con- 
ceit, and are nevertheless apparently 
detected and convicted of untruth, that 
man’s knowledge be not weakened nor embased by 
such dross and vanity. 

As for the doubts or non liqucts general or in 
total, I understand those differences of opinions 
touching the principles of nature, and the fundamen¬ 
tal points of the same, which have caused the diver¬ 
sity of sects, schools, and philosophies, as that of 
Empedocles, Pythagoras, Democritus, Parmenides, 
and the rest. For although Aristotle, as though he 
had been of the race of the Ottomans, thought he 
could not reign, except the first thing he did he 
killed all his brethren j yet to those that seek truth 
and not magistrality, it cannot but seem a matter of 
great profit, to see before them the several opinions 
touching the foundations of nature : not for any ex¬ 
act truth that can be expected in those theories: 
for as the same phenomena in astronomy are satis¬ 
fied by the received astronomy of the diurnal motion, 

' and the proper motions of the planets, with their 
eccentrics, and epicycles j and likewise by the the¬ 
ory of Copernicus, who supposed the earth to move, 
and the calculations are indiflerently agreeable to 
both : so the ordinary face and view of experience 
is many times satisfied by several theories and phi¬ 
losophies ,* whereas to find the real truth requiretli 
another manner of severity and attention. For, as 
Aristotle saith, that children at the first will call 
every woman mother, but afterward they come to 
distinguish according to truth : so experience, if it 
be in childhood, will call every philosophy mother, 
but when it cometh to ripeness, it will discern the 
true mother j so as in the mean time it is good to 
see the several glosses and opinions upon nature, 
whereof it may be every one in some one point hath 
seen clearer than his fellow^s; therefore I wish some 
collection to be made painfully and undcrstandingly 
De anti ris ^ii^tiqiiis philosophiis, out of all the 
pWlosopSiils. possible light which remainetli to us of 
them: which kind of work I find de¬ 
ficient But here I must gnve warning, tliat it be 
done distinctly and severally, the philosophies of 
every one throughout by themselves, and not by 
titles packed and fagotted up together, as hath laum 
done by Plutarcli. For it is the harmony of a phi¬ 
losophy in itself, which givetli it light ami credemv; 
whereas if it he singled and broken, it will seem 
more foreign and dissonant. For as whem I read in 
Tacitus the actions of Nero or (.‘li'iudius, with (“ir- 
cumstances of tiuu^s, induceimmts, amt oc'easioas, 1 
find them not; so strange ; but when I read tluun in 
Suetonius Tranquilhis, gathered iutf^ tithes and 
bundles, and not in order of time, they siuan more 
monstrous and incredible j so is it of any philosophy 


reported entire, and dismembered by articles. Nei¬ 
ther do I exclude opinions of latter times to be 
likewise represented in this calendar of sects of 
philosophy, as that of Theophrastus Paracelsus, 
eloquently reduced into a harmony by the pen of 
Severinus the Dane, and that of Tilcsius, and his 
scholar Donius, being as a pastoral philosophy, full 
of sense, but of no great depth,: and that of Fra- 
castorius, who though he pretended not to make 
any new philosophy, yet did use the absoluteness 
of his own sense upon the old: and that of Gil- 
bertus, our countryman, who revived, with some alter¬ 
ations and demonstrations, the opinions of Xeno¬ 
phanes : and any other worthy to be admitted. 

Thus have we now dealt with two of three 
beams of man’s knowledge, that is, Radius directus, 
which is referred to nature j Radius refractus, whicli 
is referred to God, and cannot report truly because 
of the inequality of the medium; there resteth Ra¬ 
dius reflexiis, whereby man beholdeth and coutcun- 
platctli himself. 

We come therefore now to that knowledge where- 
unto the ancient oracle directeth us, which is the 
knowledge of ourselves; wdiich deserveth the more 
accurate handling, by how much it toucheth us 
more nearly. This knowledge, as it is tlie eml ami 
term of natural philosophy in tlie intention of man, 
so, notwithstanding*, it is hut a portion of natural 
philosophy in the continent of nature ; and generally 
let this be a rule, that all partitions of knowledges 
be accepted rather for lines and vm'ns, tliim for 
sections and separations; and tliat the <‘ontimiance 
I and entireness of knowledge he |)re.s<‘rvc*d. For tlie 
' contrary Iiereof hatli made particular K{'i<’n(*es to be¬ 
come barren, shallow, and erroneous, while they have 
not been nourished and maintained from tin* inmimun 
fountain. So we see Cicero the orator eomplained 
of Socrates and his school, that he was the first 
that separated philosophy and rhetoric, whereupon 
rhetoric became an empty and verbal art. So wc* 
may see, that the opinion of (’opernicus tourhing 
the rotation of the earth, which astronomy itself 
cannot correct, because it is not n*pugnant to any of 
the phamomena, yet natural philosophy may correet. 
So wc see also that the srienet* of medieine, if it 1 h* 
destitute and forsaken by natural philosophy, it is 
not much better than an <‘mpiri<‘ai practice. 

Witli this nsservatiou therefore we proceed t{> 
Tinman Philosophy, or humanity, whidi hath two 
parts : the one eonsidendh man st‘gregate or distri- 
bulively ; the oilier eongngpitr or in sot'iefy. So as 
human philosophy is eitlier simple aiid particular, 
or conjugate and civil. Humanity parlieulnr cfUi- 
sisteth of tiu* saim* irirts wlicrcof man eomJstcth, 
that is, of knowlc(l/p‘s which n*spc‘cl the body, ancl 
of knowI{‘dg(‘s tliat rcspr-cl the iuind ; but before we 
distributi^ so far, it is <fc)(jd ('onstitutc. For I do 
take the consideration in gcmu'al, ami at large, of 
human ntiUivv to he tit to be <’maneipated and made 
a knowledge* by itsedf; not so mtich in regard id' 
those delightful and idegant diseourstss which ha\e 
been made of the dignity of man, of his miaericH, 
of lii.s state and life^ aiid the like adjuncts of hi^ 
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common and undivided nature; but chiefly in Regard 
of the knowledge concerning the sympathies and 
concordances between the mind and body, which 
being mixed, cannot be properly assigned to the 
sciences of cither. 

This knowledge hath two branches: for as all 
leagues and amities consist of mutual intelligence 
and mutual offices, so this league of mind and body 
hath these two pdrts, how the one discloseth the 
other, and how the one worketh upon the other; 
Discovery, and Impression. 

The former of these hath begotten two arts, both 
of prediction or prenotion, whereof the one is ho¬ 
noured with the inquiry of Aristotle, and the otlier 
of Hippocrates. And although tliey have of Iah*r 
time been used to be coupled witli sujKU’.stitious ami 
fantjistical arts, yet being purged and r(‘slored to 
their true state, they have both of tlieru a solicl 
ground in nature, and a profitable u.s<* in lifi*. Thc‘ 

Pars piivsioK- physiognomy, which (liNco^'crcth 

nomi{)D,clege^- the disposition of the mind by the hnea- 
ments of the body. The s<>cond is the 
exposition of natural dreams, wliieh dis- 
covereth the state of the body by tlic imaginations of 
the mind. In the former of these i note a defieiemee, 
for Aristotle hath very ingeniously and ciiligently 
handled the factiires of the body, but not tln^ gestunss 
of the body, wdiich are no hsss comprelumsihle by art, 
and of greater use and advantage. For the 
ments of the body do disclose the disposition and iiieli- 
nationof the mind in general; but tin; motions of the 
countenance and parts do not only so, hut do farther 
disclose the present humour an«l state* of the miml 
ind will. For, as your majesty saith most aptly 
md elegantly, As the tongue sptsaketh to the ear, 
30 the gesture speaketh to the eye.’^ And tlterefore 
i number of subtle persons, whose eyes do dwell 
ipon the faces and fashions of num, do well know 
he advantage of this observation, as b(‘ing most 
?art of their ability; neither can it Ik* ckmitHi but 
bat it is a great discovery of diHsimulatiuns, and a 
jreat direction in business. 

The latter branch, touching irnpn^ssion, hath not 
)een collected into art, but hath be(*n handlcKl (lis- 
>er8edly; and it hath the sarm* relation or anti- 
itrophe that the former hath. For the consideration 
s double ; “ Either bow, and how far the humours 
ind effects of the body do alter or work upon the 
nind; or again, How, and how far the passions or 
ipprehensions of the mind do alt(.*r or work upon 
he body.’^ 1 he former ot these hath been inquinsl 
.nd considered, as a part and appendix of medicine, 
>utmuch more as a jairt of religion or stiperslition: 
or the physician prescrilK.dh cures of tin* mind in 
renzies and melancholy passions, and ]»n;tencl(‘tli 
Iso to exhibit medicines to exbilarate the mind, to 
onfirm the courage, to clarify tin* wits, to corrol)0- 
ate the memory, and the like : but the scruph*s and 
uperstitions of diet, and other ivgiment of tlu^ 
ody, in the sect of the Pythagoreans, in the heresy 
f the Manicheans, and in the law of Mahomet, do 
xceed; so likewise the ordinances in the cererno^ 
ial law, interdicting the eating of the blood and 
he fat, distingtiishing between beasts clean and un- 


’ clean for meat, are many and strict. Nay the faiili 
itself, being clear and serene from all eloiidn of cere¬ 
mony, yet retainefli the use of fastings, iilistinencrfH, 
and other macerations and htiaiilialicms of the* bndr, 
as things real and not figurative. The root and iifr 
of all W'hich prescripts is, besides the cerenwiir, 
the eon^siderafion of that dependency wliicli fli«* 
affections of the mine! are submitted unto upon flic 
state and disposition of tlie body. And if any man 
of weak judgment do conceive, that tins «u0ering of 
the mimi from the borly, doth fitlirr qiif\stio!i flu,* 
immortality, or derogate from the soveredgnty cT tin* 

: sold, he may In* taught in easy inistaiieeH, that flic 
infant in the iiiotiierbs womb is compatible willi the 
inothf-r, and yet separabh*; and the most absffliilc 
monareh is soinetimcH led by his servaufs, and yid 
without subjection. Ah for the reciprocal kiimv- 
h*dge, which is the operation of the vaurtAu and 
passions of the mlml «|m!i tlic body; we kcc all wise 
physicians, in the prcicriptioiw of tbi-ir rcgitiicnfs 
to their patients, do ifver fonsiilcr acficlcfitin animi, 
as of great force to furllier or liimlcr rcRiedics, or 
Tvv.ovmvH; and more cspfMdally^ it in an ii'if|tiiry 
great depth amt worth louiceriiiiig iiiiagiiHifif»n, 
how, and liow far it altcrefli thf* body proper of flic 
iniaginant. For alflioui'li if batli a nuiidfcsf pmter 
to hurt, if folpiweth not if luitli the saim* i!i-grf*o of 
pow{*r to help ; no more than « man can roisr'lufli*, 
that lK‘ciiii8e flicre be p<‘\fiiimf nif's, aide * 4 idilei}|y to 
kill a man in liealfh, thendbre tbere hboiilii be aovc* 
reign airs*, able wirldeiily to cure a man hi sfcIifiieKo 
But the iminihifioii of tins part is of great me, 
tliotigh it iieeiiidli, tm Kficmtea miiiI, ** a fltdiiiit 
dlyer/» being diflimilt ami iirofniiiifl. Bill imlo all 
thi.i knomdeclgif do coittiimni viriciiio, of ilie mnmrth 
nmum between tlie mine! and iIk* boily* thiit part of 
impiiry in moni wdiich mmulmdli rif lluf 

seatH imd domiciles which the several fartillies of ||i«» 
mind do take and orciipafe in the organs of the 
body I wiiicli kuowdedge hath liceii atleiiipfrib mul 
k controverted, and doHtnMh to !m* murli tieffi-r 
Inquired. For the opinion of platfi, who pliifcd the 
nnderstanding in tlie lu'aiii, aiiinio.xily iwhirh hr did 
unfitly^eall anger, having a greater iiiiKtiire 
pride) in the lieart, and eiMieiipineriici* f»r seie.imlify 
in the liver, dej^ffrwlli not to lie ilenpiNeil, lint iiiirli 
less to be allowed. Ho then m* liiiw eoiPililiitiob an 
in our own wkli and iicivlee, the iiir|iilry toirliing 
human nature enffrei it» a ju«t pnrttoii of liiim'ledife 
to bo handled apiirf. 

^ The kiiowledgis that eoneernefli inriids Iloily, m 
divided im the good of body is ilividril, unto 

which h referndh. d‘hc good of muti’s body is of 
four kinds, health, heaufy, strength, and pleiiisiire : 
so the knowdedges are mcdicjut*, tir art of eiire j fifl 
of decoration, whieh ia ejillcii eieantiic | mt of iietl- 
vlt}^ w'hieh i« called iithletici and nrt voliipiuary, 
which TaeituH Irulycalletli ‘*eruflit«H Tlii^; 

subject of niaidii body is of idl other tliing?'i in 
most niisceptible of remedy; biit then that remciiy 
is most wisceptible <d error, For the Hoine stibiiliy 
of tlia wdijffct doth eatwe large possibility, nint 
fulling j find therefore tin? inf|iiirv ouglii p* be the 
wore exact. 
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To speak therefore of medicine, and to resume 
that we have said, ascending- a little higher; the 
ancient opinion that man was microcosmus, an ab¬ 
stract or model of the world, hath been fantastically 
strained by Paracelsus and the alchemists, as if there 
were to be found in man’s body certain correspond¬ 
ences and parallels, which should have respect to 
all varieties of things, as stars, planets, minerals, 
which are extant in the great world. But thus 
much is evidently true, that of all substances which 
nature hath produced, man’s body is the most ex¬ 
tremely compounded, For we see herbs and plants 
are nourished by earth and water; beasts for the 
most part by herbs and fruits ; man by the flesh of 
beasts, birds, fishes, herbs, grains, fruits, water, and 
the manifold alterations, dressings, and preparations 
of these several bodies, before they come to he his 
food and aliment. Add hereunto, that beasts have 
a more simple order of life, and less change of aflec- 
tions to work upon their bodies; whereas man, in 
his mansion, sleep, exercise, passions, hath infinite 
variations 5 and it cannot be denied, but that the 
body of man of all other things is of the most com¬ 
pounded mass. The soul on the other side is the 
simplest of substances, as is well expressed 5 

“ --Purumqiie reliquit 

j^therGUm sensum, atquc aurai smiplicis ignem.” 

So that it is no marvel though the soul so placed 
enjoy no rest, if that principle be true, that “Motus 
rerum est rapidus extra locum, placidus in loco.” 
But to the purpose: this variable composition of 
man’s body hath made it an instrument easy to dis¬ 
temper, and therefore the poets did well to conjoin 
music and medicine in Apollo, because the office of 
medicine is but to time this curious harp of man’s 
body, and to reduce it to harmony. So then the 
subject being so variable, hath made the art by con¬ 
sequence more conjectural; and the art being con¬ 
jectural, bath made so much the more place to be 
left for imposture. For almost all other arts and 
sciences are judged by acts or master-pieces, as I 
may term them, and not by the successes and events. 
The lawyer is judged by the virtue of his pleading, 
and not by the issue of the cause. The master of 
the ship is judged by the directing his course aright, 
and not by the fortune of the voyage. But the 
physician, and perhaps the politician, hath no par¬ 
ticular acts demonstrative of his ability, but is judged 
most by the event; which is ever but as it is taken: 
for who can tell, if a patient die or recover, or if a 
state be preserved or ruined, whether it be art or 
accident? And therefore many times the impostor 
is prized, and the man of virtue taxed. Nay, we 
see the weakness and credulity of men is such, as 
they will often prefer a mountebank or witch Ixdore 
a learned physician. And therefore the poets wm*e 
clear-sighted in discerning this extreme folly, wlien 
they made ylisciilapius and Circe lirotherand sister, 
both children of the sun, as in the verses, Kn, vii, 772 . 

Mpse ropert(»rem inofliciua. lalis ct artiH 

rulminG Piuxjbigcnam Htygias<letrii8it ad ancias:” 

And again, Jin. vii. IL 


“ Dives inacccssos ubi solis filialucos,” etc. 

For in all times, in the opinion of the multitude, 
witches, and old w'omen, and impostors, have had a 
competition with physicians. And what followeth ? 
Even this; that physicians say to themselves, as 
Solomon expresseth it upon a higher occasion ; 
“ If it befall to me, as befalleth to the fools, why 
should I labour to be more wise ? ” And therefore 
I cannot much blame physicians, that they use com¬ 
monly to intend some other art or practice, which 
they fancy more than their profession. For you 
shall have of them, antiquaries, poets, humanists, 
statesmen, merchants, divines, and in every of these 
better seen than in their profession; and no doubt, 
upon this ground, that they find that medigerity and 
excellency in their art maketh no difierence in pro¬ 
fit or reputation towards their fortune; for tlie 
weakness of patients, and sweetness of life, and 
nature of hope, maketh men depend on pliysicians 
with all their defects. But, m^vertheless, tluAse 
things, wliich we have spokiui of, are courses be- 
gotten between a little occasion, and a great deal of 
sloth and default; for if we will excite and fiwake 
our observation, we shall see, in familiar instances, 
what a predominant faculty the sublillyof spirithath 
over the variety of matter or form; nothing m<>re 
variable than faces and countenances, yet men can 
bear in memory the infinite distinctions of them; 
nay, a painter with a few shells of colours, and tin* 
benefit of his eye, and habit of Iiis imagination, can 
imitate them all tliat ever have been, a,re, or may 
be, if they were brought before him. Nothing 
more variable than voices, }'et men can likewise 
discern them personally; nay, you slu'd! have* a 
buflbon, or pantominms, will (‘xpress as many as he 
pleaseth. Nothing more variable than tin; ditlering 
sounds of words, yet men liave found the way to 
reduce them to a low simple lettm-s. Ho that it i.s 
not the insufficiency or incapacity of man’s mind, 
but it is the remote standing or placing thereof, that 
breedeth these mazes and incomprehensions: for as 
the sense afar off is full of mistaking, but is exact 
at hand, so is it of the understanding; the reim*dy 
whereof is not to quicken or strengthen tin* organ, * 
but to go nearer to the object; and tlim-efore. thVre 
is no doubt, but if the physicians will hsarn and nst^ 
the true approaches and avenmss of nalun*, they 
may assume as much as the poet saith: 

“ Kt (puudaui variant niorlu, varialuntas at't«fv: 

Milk? inali sptnh'.H, juilk' HulutiM eruut," 

AVhich that they siiould do, the nobhujess of their 
art (loth deserve, well shadowed hy the pinn.*;, in 
that tlu‘y made Jseiilapius to be the son of tlie Sun, 
the one being the fountain of hhe, the other as tlni 
second stream; but intiidtely more honoured liy (In? 
<‘xample of our Saviour, winl made the body of man 
the object ol Ids mirael(‘s, as the sou! was the olu 
j(‘et of his iloetrine. For we read not tlmt evc>r he 
vouchsafed to do any miraide about honour or morn^y, 
except that one for giving tribute to (hswr, Imfc 
only about the preserving, sustaining, and Imaling 
tlie body of mam 

Meiiicine m a smhmee which hath l>een, as w# 
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have said, more professed than lahoured, and yet 
more laboured than advanced; the labour having 
been, in my judgment, rather in circle than in pro¬ 
gression. For I find much iteration, but small ad¬ 
dition. It considereth tlie causes of diseases, witli 
the occasions or impulsions; the diseases themscIv(.*K, 
with the accidents; and the cures, with the preser¬ 
vations. The deficiencies which I think good to 
note, being a few of many, and those such as are of 
a more open and manifest nature, I will enune.*rate 
and not place. 

The first is the discontinuance of the 
ineSnE ancient and serious diligence of Hippo¬ 
crates, which used to set down a narra¬ 
tive of tike special cases of his patients, and liow 
they proceeded, and how they were judged by re¬ 
covery or death. Therefore having an (‘xainph* 
proper in the father of the art, 1 shall not ihmhI to 
allege an example foreign, of the wisdom of tin* 
lawyers who are careful to report new ca8C‘8 and d(^- 
cisions for the direction of future judgments. This 
continuance of Medicinal History I tind deficient, 
which I understand neither to be so infinite as to 
extend to every common case, nor so re.s(.*rv«'d, as 
to admit none but wonders; for many things arc? 
new in the manner, wliich are not ne^v in tlie kind; 
and if men will intend to observe, they shall fiiiil : 
much wawthy to observe. | 

In the inquiry wliidi is niadi? by 
coinp^i™ anatomy, 1 find much (hiicnhuu'e: for 
they iiupiire of the parts, and tlnir sub» 
stances, figures, and collocations; but they inquire 
not of the diversities of the parts, tlie .seereeies c4* 
the passages, and the seats or nestlings of the hu¬ 
mours, nor much of the footsteps anti impressions 
of diseases; the reason of whicli omission I suppo.st* 
to be, because the first inquiry may In? satisfied in 
the view of one or a few anatomies; but iht‘ lattm*, 
being comparative and easual, must arist? from I he 
view of many. And as to tlu; diversity of parts, 
there is no doubt but tin? facturtf or framing t»f the 
inward parts is as full of difierenet* as tin? outward, 
and in that is the cause continent of many disesases, 
which not being obscu’ved, they qnarnd many tino',': 
with the humours, which are not in fault, the fault 
being in the very frame and mechanic of the part, 
which cannot be removed by medicine alterative*, hut 
must be accommodated and palliated by ditds and 
medicines familiar. And for the passages and pores, 
it is true, which was anciently noted, that the mort: 
subtile of them ajipear not in anatomies, becamas 
they are shut and latent in dead bodiiss, though they 
be open and manifest in life : wliich being supposed, 
though the inhumanity of anatumia vivorum %vas by 
Celsus justly reproved; yet in regard of the gr(‘at 
use of this observation, the impiiry ne(*ded nol l;y 
him so slightly to have been relinquished altogidher, 
or referred to the casual practices of surgery, but 
might have been well diverted upon dissection of 
beasts alive, which, notwithstanding tlic dis-simili- 
Lude of their parts, may aufiiciently satisfy this in¬ 
quiry. And for the humours, they are comnumly 
passed over in anatomies as purgamenis, whereas It 
is most necessary to observe, what cavities, nests, 
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and receptacles the luiiiioiirs ibi fuul in the parte, 
with the differing kind of tin* luiiaour io/lgrd 
and received. And as for the nf 

and tlieir devastations of the iinranl partv, 
mations, exulceratioiiH, disccmtiiiiiiitifms, fsoliefio*. 
tions, eonsiiinptioiiH, contractioiiK, roio 

vulhions, (lislocatiorw, oli.slnictioiw, rfqdflioim, 
tiler with all pret«*riiatural .subslaiices, as i‘ar* 

nosities, excrescences, woriiis, and ihi* like; they 
ought to have* been exactly observed by miillttmlo 
of anatomies, ami tin* conlribiition of meiiVi several 
experien(a‘.s, and carefuily down, bofli Idhtori- 
cally, acetu’ding to ifu* appe'araiices, atid iirtificialiy, 
with a refert‘iire fo the disi*aH*‘.'s and KyiisptoriiM wliirii 
re.siilfed from them, in rase wifere flit* aiiatofiiy in 
of ii dcfiiiiet pafieiit: whereas tnn\\ iifeiu fqifUiiiig nf 
lealies, tli**y an* pa-ssed over .diglifly at,'! in sib neia 
In the inquiry ftf diseases I hey do 
abandon tlie cures of iii.'iny, as in «:♦- 

their nature incurable, and oilirrs ni f^ 
past the perwd of ciire; ko liiaf ^ylla 
and the triumvirs iicvcr proscribed so iiiiiny 101*11 
die, as th(*y do by Ihidr igrimvirit cdictK, wiifreril* 
inniibcr.s do CNt'apc with less dillbuilty, fliaii fln*y 
did in llu* itoiiiaii proMcriplioiH, Ho-refore I mill 
no! doubt fo note as ;i didicience, thr!! fto’y inqidrc 
not llic pciler-t eure,i of ni;i!n* fliNco'S's, fu* tedrefid 
ties of disis'iMcs, but pronoimeing thejii inepu-alile, do 
enact a law of iii'ylecf. and 1 aempf j'(!if>raiic« from 
discredif, 

Kay farflier, I esieeiti if ffie fitliei* of Oe mfisrse-, let 
a piiyaician not only to rf-deuT iifodlli, 
blit lo mitigate paiii Jtiid doltirs, amd isof ofily 
when siifli initigalioii may cmidiicit to reeovejy, 
but when It may m?rvr to liiiikc ii fair and eiisy 
passage: for It Is no «iriall lidii*|ly mdih, Ii Aifgufi* 
tus C’assar was wont to lu-di to liiinalf, Uotl 'saino 
cuthmuihia ; and which was ^perially noted in 
the death of Aidoniiitis Ifins, i\bose tleatli after 
the fa.siiifui aiul si'nihhince of n kiiidly and pleasitiii 
sleep. So if wriffeii of Kpicurii,-., ibaf alho* Ids 
tiisease uas judged ilespcuati', Jic ilrowiicd hiu niO' 
iitach and sfui.sca lu'tli a hirgi* ilrmiyhf and 4 t,'pir^ 
gitation i/f wine; uhcreiipoii tin* rpigmin wii < iwifhn 
nine Hlygia.s ehriii,s iiainiil aijjia«5” lie was iwl 
Mciher eimiigli lo trwfe any liiileriiciw of ihe Hlyifiaii 
water. But the pliyaieiaiiN, tmiitrariwi^n iiialke 
a ^khicl of a ««rii|ile and rellgioii to winy with tiie 
piifient after the dkeiiw^ i« dephirtel i wherein, In 
my judgment, they otiglil hotli fo iinjiilrc the alill, 
and lo give the attmuliiricfSH fm* flic fiicilifatiiig and 
immiiiging of the painw mid agonies of <!• afin 
In the CfUisideration of the eitrco of virtiiroii,^ 
digeim{*«, I llful a deftrieitce In ilir »n|tntiltoi:i 
receipts of prcipricty, rcssperitiig lit« 
particular cures of iiiaf*mies; for the fihyiiicliuiii 
have h'listraled, the fruit of tmdilioii ittwl f*xperiefice 
hy their in ftfldhigv ami tailing oyf, 

ami chiiiigiiig quid pro quo, in fludr recripfs* al 
their |dea«iire«, eomiiiiimling wi f>Vf*r the roedb 
cdiie, m the intulicimf eantiot, eoiiumuiil over the dif<M 
ffime I for except it be'frearh*, and mil iiridiitiuii, and 
of late clIaHconliiim, ami u IVw more, they lie itietm 
fetidves to no rec?cip!« scvi*rely ami ridiipoiiHty : ftir 
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as to the confections of sale which are in the shops, 
they axe for readiness, and not for propriety ; for 
they are upon general intentions of purging, open¬ 
ing, comforting, altering, and not much appropriated 
to particular diseases ; and this is the cause why 
empirics and old women are more happy many 
times in their cures than learned physicians, because 
they are more religious* in holding their medicines. 
Therefore here is the deficience which I find, that 
physicians have not, partly out of their own prac¬ 
tice, partly out of the constant probations reported 
in boohs, and partly out of the traditions of 
empirics, set down and delivered over certain ex¬ 
perimental medicines for the cure of particular dis¬ 
eases, besides their own conjectural and magistral 
descriptions. For as they were the men of the best 
composition in the state of Rome, which either 
being consuls inclined to the people, or being tri¬ 
bunes inclined to the senate; so in the matter we 
now handle, they be the best physicians, which 
being learned, incline to the traditions of experi¬ 
ence, or being empirics, incline to the methods of 
learning. 

Imitatio na- preparation of medicines, I do find 
S e?aqSs especially, considering how 

medic mall- mineral medicines have been extolled, 
and that they are safer for the outward 
than inward parts, that no man hath sought 
to make an imitation by art of natural baths, and 
medicinable fountains: w^hich nevertheless are con¬ 
fessed to receive their virtues from minerals; 
and not so only, but discerned and distinguished 
from what particular mineral they receive tincture, 
as sulphur, vitriol, steel, or the like ; which nature, 
if it may be reduced to compositions of art, both the 
variety of them will be increased, and the temper of 
them will be more commanded. 

Kliumme- , I f be more partiou- 

dicinale, sive l^^i* than is agreeable, either to my in- 
medidim™ tention or to proportion; I will conclude 
this part with the note of one deficience 
more, which seemeth to me of greatest consequence; 
which is, that the prescripts in use are too compen¬ 
dious to attain their end; for to my understanding, 
it is a vain and flattering opinion to think any medi¬ 
cine can be so sovereign, or so happy, as that the 
receipt or use of it can work any great effect upon 
the body of man: it were a strange speech, which 
spoken, or spoken oft, should reclaim a man from a 
vice to which he were by nature subject; it is 
order, pursuit, sequence, and interchange of appli¬ 
cation, which is mighty in nature ; which although I 
it require more exact knowledge in prescribing, and 
more precise obedience in observing, yet is recom¬ 
pensed with the magnitude of eflfects. And although 
a man would think by the daily visitations of the 
physicians, that there were a pursuance in the cure; 
yet let a man look into their prescripts and minis¬ 
trations, and he shall find them hut inconstancies, 
and every day's devices, without any settled provi¬ 
dence or project; not that every scrupulous or 
superstitious prescript is effectual, no more than 
every strait way is the w’ay to heav(*n, hut tlie trutli 
of the direction must precede severity of observance. 


For Cosmetic, it hath parts civil, and parts effemi¬ 
nate: for cleanness of body vras ever esteemed to 
proceed from a due reverence to God, to society, and 
to ourselves. As for artificial decoration, it is well 
worthy of the deficiencies wdiich it hath; being nei¬ 
ther fine enough to deceive, nor handsome to use, 
nor wholesome to please. 

For Athletic, I take the subject of it largely, that 
is to say, for any point of ability, whereunto the 
body of man may be brought, whether it be of acti¬ 
vity, or of patience; whereof activity hath two parts, 
strength and swiftness : and patience likewise hath 
two parts, hardness against wants and extremities, 
and endurance of pain and torment, whereof we see 
the practices in tumblers, in savages, aneVin those 
that suffer punishment: nay, if there be any other 
faculty which falls not within any of the former 
divisions, as in those that dive, that obtain a strange 
power of containing respiration, and the like, I reffr 
it to this part. Of these things the practices are 
known, but the philosophy that concerneth them is 
not much inquired; the rather, I think, because 
they are supposed to be obtained, either by an apt¬ 
ness of nature, which cannot be taught, or only by 
continual custom, which is soon prescribed; wliich 
though it be not true, yet I forbear to note any de- 
flciences, for the Olympian games are down long 
since, and the mediocrity of these things is for use; 
as for the excellency of them, it servetli for the 
most part but for mercenary ostentation. 

For arts of Pleasure sensual, the chieff deficience 
in them is of laws to repress them. For as it hath 
been well observed, that the arts which flourish in 
times w^hile virtue is in growth, are military, and 
while virtue is in state, are liberal, and while vir¬ 
tue is in declination, arc voluptuary; so I doubt, 
that this age of the world is somewhat upon the: 
descent of the wheel. "With arts voloptiinry I coupb* 
practices jocular; for the deceiving of the senses 
is one of the pleasures of the senses. As for ganH*s 
of recreation, I hold them to belong to civil life aiid 
education. And thus much of tliai particular human 
philosophy which, concerns the body, which is but 
I the tabernacle of the mind, 

Pon Human Knowledge, which concerns the 
Mind, it hath two parts, tlic one tiiat inquireth of 
the substance or nature of the soul or mitul; the 
other that inquireth of the faculties or functions 
thereof. 

Unto the first of these, the eonsideration.s of the; 
original of the soul, whether it he nativ(‘ or advem- 
tive, and how far it is exempted from laws of mat¬ 
ter, and of the immortality t}ier(*of, and many other 
points, do appertain ; which have been not more 
biboriously iiupu'red (Innn variously reported; no as 
the travail tlnu'cin taken s(‘emeth to have beem 
rather in a maze than in a way. But although I am 
of opinion, tliat this kiiowI<‘dg(* may be more really 
and soundly in(|uired even in nature than it hath 
been; yet 1 hold, that in tin; end it must be bounded 
by religion, or else it will he subject to deceit and 
dcduslon; for as the substance of the soul in the 
creation w'as not extracted out of tlie mass of heaveit 
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and earth, by the benediction of a producat, but was 
immediately inspired from God; so it is not possible 
that it should be, otherwise than by accident, sub¬ 
ject to the laws of heaven and earth, which are the 
subject of philosophy; and therefore the true know¬ 
ledge of the nature and state of the soul, must come 
by the same inspiration that gave the substance. 
Unto this part of knowledge touching the soul there 
be two appendixes, which, as they have been hand¬ 
led, have rather vapoured forth fables than kindled 
truth, divination, and fascination. 

Divination hath been anciently and fitly divided 
into artificial and natural; whereof artificial is, 
when the mind maketh a prediction by argument, 
concludi^itg upon signs and tokens: natural is, wluui 
the mind hath a presentation by an infernal power, 
wdthout the inducement of a sign. Artificial is of 
two sorts, either when the argument is coupled with 
a derivation of causes, which is rational; or when 
it is only grounded upon a coincidence of tlie cfTect, 
which is experimental; w’hereof the latter for the 
most part is superstitious ; such as were the lieathen 
observations upon the inspection of sacrifices, the 
flights of birds, the swarming of bees, and such as 
was the Chaldean astrology, and the like. For 
artificial divination, the several kinds thereof are 
distributed amongst particular knowledges. TIu‘ 
astronomer hath his predictions, as of conjunctions, 
aspects, eclipses, and the like. The physician hath 
his predictions, of death, of recovery, of the acci¬ 
dents and issues of diseases. The politician hath 
his predictions; “ 0 urbem venalern, et cito peritu- 
ram, si emptorem invenerit!^* which stayed not 
long to be performed in Sylla first, ami after in 
Ccesar; so as these predictions are now impertinent, 
and to be referred over. But the divination which 
springeth from the internal nature of the* soul, is 
that which we now speak of, wdiich hath b(*cn made 
to be of two sorts, primitive, and by influxion. 
Primitive is grounded upon the supposition, that the 
mind, when it is withdrawn and collected into itsidf, 
and not diffused into the organs of the body, liath 
some extent and latitude of prenotion, which therefore 
appeareth most in sleep, in ecstasies, and near death, 
and more rarely in waking apprelumsions; and m 
induced and furthered by those abstinences and 
observances which make the mind most to consist 
in itself. By influxion, is grounded upon the con¬ 
ceit that the mind, as a mirror or glass, should take 
illumination from the foreknowledge of God and 
spirits; unto which the same regiment doth like¬ 
wise conduce. For the retiring of the mind within 
itself, is the state which is most susceptible of divine 
influxiona, save that it is accompanied in this case 
with a fervency and elevation, which the ancients 
noted by fury, and not with a repose and quiet, as 
it is in the other. 

Fascination is the power and act of iinagina.tion 
more intensive upon other bodies than tlie body f>f 
the imagiuant: for of that we speak in the propm- 
place; wlierein the school of Paracelsus, and Ihc 
disciples of pretended natural magic, have been so 
intemperate, as they have exalted the power of the 
imagination to be much one w’ith the power of mi¬ 


racle-working faith; others, tliafc draw iiearc*r to 
probability, calling to their view the secret passages 
of things, and especially of the contagion that pass- 
etli from body to body, do conceive it slioiiid like¬ 
wise be agreeable to nature, that there «!ioiiId be 
some transmissions and operations from fipirit to 
spirit without the mediation of the sensew j mdieiice 
the conceits have grown, now almost ina«le civil, of 
the mastering spirit, and the force of ccmfkicnce, 
and the like. Incident unto this is the inquiry how 
to raise and fortify the imagination; for if the ima¬ 
gination fortified have power, then it is material to 
know how to for! ify and exalt it. And lierein cunue.s 
in crookedly and dangerously, a piilliation of a great 
part of ceremonial inagie. For it may be prclendecl, 
tliat ccrenionices, cdiaraeters, ami eliariiis, do work, 
not by any tacit or sacramental eontra«'t with evil 
spirits, but «f*rve oidy to htreiigllien the imagination 
of him that usetli it; as IniageH are said by the 
Roman church to fix the cogitatimis, and raise the* 
devotions of them tliat priiy before tlieim lliif for 
mine own judgment, if it be admittril that iiiirighia- 
tion hath power, and that ceremoiiif’S fortify him- 
ginalioii, and tliat tlu-y be used siiiccrciy and infeii- 
tionally for that purpose ; yet I should hold them 
unlawful, as opposing to that fir.d vdirl whieli God 
gave unto man, ** In sudor** vidtus eomedes paneiu 
tuuin/^ For tlu'y propotuid fltost* ii«*hle ell«‘rta, 
whieh God hath Mil forth unto man to f*e bought at 
the price of labour, be attaimei liy a few eaay afiil 
slothful observances. Defifiefieirs in tlifo-ii* Inmv- 
ledges I wall report imma other timii the fputerat 
deficicnce, thiit it is not known liow ititirlt of tliem 
m verity, aw! how iiiucli viwiitj. 

The knowledgi* wdiicii respeelelli the fiieiilliek of 
the mind of maiti k of two Itimk; the ciiit? 
ing Ins undersfaiiding awl reawai, mid the other 
will, appetite, awl affect ion 5 whereof ilie foriWT 
prodijceth direction or dwu’ee, the latter act ion or 
execution. It is true tlial the imagiiiation an 
agent or mmcius in Imth provineioq both the jtidi- 
cial and the iniiuKferiaL For wenae seiideth ovf‘r to 
imagination lu*fore reason have jiifl|p*d, iitii! rea»om 
seiideth over to imaginalloii before the decP’r can 
be acted: for imagination ever pfifcedrlli viiiiiiiliiry 
motion, saving that tliiw iitiiiiH of iimigiitiiliofi hiilli 
diflVriiig faces; for the fftcc towards rciwoii liiitli 
tltcf print of triitli, but the fiicii towiiriii arllofi liitli 
tlie print of gocMl, wdyt?!i nefi»ithidc»« are fiicf*, 

** C^iiidcH decet c««e mmmmt,** 

Neither i« the imagiiialioii simply and only a nies* 
scfiiger, but Is invested witli, or at leastwise iisiirpelli 
no small authorily in itself, lienides the duty of fliii 
mcHsagc, For it was widl mud by Ariwlotle, *♦ That 
the mind liatli over the body that foniiiiitiidiiirnl, 
which tlm lord hath over n howliiiiiii; bill Ihal 
rcfason Imth over the iniiigiiiatioii flwit rointiinwb 
menf which a magktmic Imth over 11 fret* eiti/.mi/* 
wfio may emmt iilsoto rule in lik turn, For wr cm* 
that, ill matters of faith and rtfliipoii, ive rai *e onr 
inmgiimtion above our reason, which ilif* eatiM* 
wdiy religion Kuught ever aemevs to the lutL ! I-*-, 
similitudes, types, parables, visions, tlrrmiis, 
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I will not dwell too long, nor speak too great upon 
a promise. 

The invention of speech or argument is not pro¬ 
perly an invention j for to invent, is to discover that 
we know not, and not to recover or resummon that 
wdiich we already know ; and the use of this inven¬ 
tion is no other, but out of the knowledge, whereof 
our mind is already possessed, to draw forth or call 
before us that which may be pertinent to the 
purpose wdiich we take into our consideration. 
So as, to speak truly, it is no invention, but a re¬ 
membrance or suggestion, with an application; 
which is the cause why the schools do place it after 
judgment, as subsequent and not precedent. Ne¬ 
vertheless, because we do account it a chace, as well 
of deer in an enclosed park, as in a forest at large, 
and that it hath already obtained the name ; let it 
be called invention, so as it be perceived and dis¬ 
cerned that the scope and end of this invention is 
readiness and present use of our knowledge, and 
not addition or amplification thereof. 

To procure this ready use of knowledge there are 
two courses, preparation and suggestion. The for¬ 
mer of these seemeth scarcely a part of knowledge, 
consisting rather of diligence than of any artificial 
erudition. And herein Aristotle wittily, but hurt- 
fully, doth deride the sophists near his time, saying, 
“ They did as if one that professed the art of shoe¬ 
making should not teach how to make a shoe, 
but only exhibit in a readiness a number of shoes 
of all fashions and sizes/’ But yet a man might 
reply, that if a shoemaker should have no shoes in 
his shop, but only work as he is bespoken, he 
should be weakly customed. But our Saviour, 
speaking of divine knowledge, saith, that the 
kingdom of heaven is like a good householder, 
that bringeth forth both new and old storeand 
we see the ancient writers of rhetoric do give it in 
precept that pleadei’s should have the places whereof 
they have most continual use, ready handled in all 
the variety that may be; as that, to speak for the 
literal interpretation of the law against equity, and 
contrary; and to speak for presumptions and infer¬ 
ences against testimony, and contrary. And Cicero 
himself, being broken unto it by great experience, 
delivereth it plainly; that whatsoever a man shall 
have occasion to speak of, if he will take the pains, 
he may have it in eflect premeditate, and handled in 
thesi: so that when he cometh to a particular, he 
shall have nothing to do, but to put to names, 
and times, and places, and such other circumstances 
of individuals. We see likewise the exact diligence 
of Demosthenes, who in regard of the great force 
that the entrance and access into causes hath to 
make a good impression, had ready framed a num- i 
her of prefaces for orations and speeches. All 
which authorities and precedents may overweigli 
Aristotle’s opinion, that would have us change a 
rich wardrobe for a pair of shears. 

But the nature of the collection of this provision 
or preparatory store, though it be common both to 
logic and rhetoric, yet having made an entry of it 
here, where it came first to be spoken of, I think fit 
to refer over the farther handling of it to rhetoric. 


The other part of invention, which I term sugges¬ 
tion, doth assign and direct us to certain marks or 
places, which may excite our mind to return and 
produce such knowledge, as it hath formerly col¬ 
lected, to the end we may make use thereof. Nei¬ 
ther is this use, truly taken, only to furnish argu¬ 
ment to dispute probably with others, but likewise 
to minister unto our judgment to conclude aright 
within ourselves. Neither may these places serve 
only to prompt our invention, but also to direct our 
inquiry. For a faculty of wise interrogating is half 
a knowledge. For as Plato saith, “ Whosoever 
seeketh, knoweth that which he seeketh for in a 
general notion, else how shall he know it when he 
hath found it?” And therefore the larger your 
anticipation is, the more direct and comp«dious is 
your search. But the same places which will help 
us what to produce of that which we know already, 
will also help us, if a man of experience were before 
us, what questions to ask: or, if we have books and 
authors to instruct us, what points to search and 
revolve: .so as I cannot report, that this part of 
invention, which is that wduch the schools call 
topics, is (lefzcient 

Nevertheless topics are of two sorts, general and 
special. The general we have spoken to, but the 
particular hath been touched by some, but rejected 
generally as inartificial and variable. But leaving 
the humour which hath reigned too much in the 
schools, which is, to be vainly subtile in a few things, 
which are within their command, and to reject the 
rest, I do receive particular topics, that is, places or 
directions of invention and inquiry in every particu¬ 
lar knowledge, as things of great use, being mk- 
tures of logic with the matter of sciences: for in 
these it holdeth, ‘‘ Ars inveniendi adolescit cum 
inventisfor as in going of a way, we do not only 
gain that part of the way which is passed, but we 
gain the better sight of that part of the way wTilch 
! remaineth; so every degree of proceeding in a 
science giveth a light to that which followeth, wliich 
light if we strengthen, by drawing it forth into ques¬ 
tions or q)laces of inquiry, we do greatly advance 
our pursuit. 

Now we pass unto the arts of judgment, whicrh 
handle the natures of proofs and demonstratiarzs, 
which as to induction hath a coincizlemre with 
invention: for in all inductions, wliether in good or 
vicious form, the same action of the mind which 
inventeth, judgeth; all one as in the sense: but 
otherwise it is in proof by syllogism; for the proof 
being not immediate, but by mean, the invmition of 
the mean is one thing, and the judgment of the (;on- 
sequences is another: the one exciting only, the 
other examining. Therefore, for the real and <*Kact 
form of judgment, we reRr ourselvzss to that which 
w^e liave spoken of interpretation of nature. 

For the otlier judgrtuuii by .syilogi.sm, as it is a 
thing most agreeabbt to the juitid of man, ho it hath 
been vehemently and excellently laboured; for the 
nature of man doth extremely covet to have some¬ 
what in his understanding fixed and unmovable, 
and as a rest and support of the mind. And there¬ 
fore as Aristotle 'cndeavoureth to prove, that in all 
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motion there is some point quiescent; and as he 
elegantly expoundeth the ancient fable of Atlas, that 
stood fixed, and bare up the heaven from falling, to 
be meant of the poles or axle-tree of heaven, where¬ 
upon the conversion is accomplished; so assuredly 
men have a desire to have an Atlas or axle-tree 
within, to keep them from fluctuation, which is like 
to a perpetual peril of falling: therefore men did 
hasten to set down some principles about which the 
variety of their disputations might turn. 

So then this art of judgment is but the reduction 
of propositions to principles in a middle term. The 
principles to be agreed by all, and exempted from 
argument: the middle term to be elected at the 
liberty of every man’s invention: the reduction to 
be of twiJ'ldnds, direct and inverted; the one when 
the proposition is reduced to the principle, which 
they term a probation ostensive; the other, when 
the contradictory of the proposition is reduced to 
the contradictory of the principle, which is that 
wdiich they call per incommodiim, or pressing an 
absurdity; the number of middle terms to be as 
the proposition standeth degrees more or less 
removed from the principle. 

But this art hath two several methods of doctrine, 
the one by way of direction, the other by way of 
caution; the former frameth and setteth dowm a 
true form of consequence, by the variations and 
deflections from which errors and inconsequenc(*,s 
may be exactly judged, Toward llie composition 
and structure of which form it is incident to handle 
the parts thereof, which are propositions, and the 
parts of propositions, which are simple words ; and 
this is that part of logic which is comprehended in 
the analytics. 

The second method of doctrine was introduced 
for expedite use and assurance’ sake ; discovering 
the more subtile forms of sophisms and illaquealions, 
with their redargutions, wdiich is that w^hich is 
termed Elenches. For although in tlie more gross 
sorts of fallacies it happeneth, as .Seneca maketh 
the comparison well, as in juggling feats, which 
though we know not how they are done, yet wn* 
know well it is not as it seemeth to be, yet the more 
subtile sort of them doth not only put a man besides 
his answer, hut doth many times abuse his judguKuit, 
This part concerning Elenches is excellently 
handled by Aristotle in precept, but more exc<*l~ 
lently by Plato in example ; not only in the persons 
of the sophists, but even in Socrates himself, who 
professing to aflirm nothing, but to infirm that 
which was affirmed by another, hath (jxactly ex¬ 
pressed all the forms of objection, fallacy, and re- 
dargution. And although we have said that the 
use of this doctrine is for redargution; yet it is 
inanifeat, the degenerate and cornijil us<; is for eaii- 
tion and contradiction, which iiassetli for a great 
faculty, and no doubt is of very great advantam' 
though the difference he good which was made 
between orators and sophisters, that the one is as 
the greyhound, which hath his advantage in lh<! 
race, and the other as the hare, which hath her 
advantage in the turn, so as it is the advantage of 
the'weaker creature. 
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But yet farther, lliis doctrine of Elenches hath a 
more ample latitude and extent, than i« perceived; 
namely, unto divers parts of knowledge ; wiiereof 
some are laboured, and others oimittccL For firKt, I 
conceive, though it may seem first soniewdmt 
strange, that that part wdiich is variably referred, 
sometimes to logic, sometimes to metapliysic, touch¬ 
ing the common adjuncts of essences, m but as 
elenche; for the great sophism of all sophisms 
being equivocation or ambiguity of wiirtls and phrase, 
especially of such words as are most gcmcra! and 
intervene in every inquiry ; it seemeth U) im that 
the true and fruitful uses, leaving vain subtiltieg 
and speculations, of the irujuiry of majority, minority, 
priority, jiosteriority,^ idmitity, diversity, possibility, 
act, totality, parts, evistence, privat itin, and tin* like, 
are but wise cautionH against ambiguities of speeriu 
8o agaiiL the distrihufioii of things into c’lulain 
tribes, wliieh we call categories or predicaments, are 
but cautions against Che confusion of dcfniilioiiH ami 
divisions. 

Secondly, there i« a seclucciiieiit that workelh by 
the strength of the impimsiori, amt not by tho ftub, 
tiify of the illaqueatioiu md so much pt‘rph‘xing tdie 
reason, as over-ruling it by pinviu- (#f tin* iinagiitn* 
tion. But this pari I think more propi-r to liamlh*, 
when I shall speak of rhetorir. 

But lastly, tii<*re is y(*t a inueli more imiioilaiit 
am! profoiim! kind of fallacies in fhi* iiiiiid uf itiari, 
which I timi not observt'd or nf all, anil 

tliiuk good to fdaec hi«re, as that which of all oliicri 
appertamcih most in rmiify jiitigment; tfip force 
whereof is such, m it doth not daxyjc or the 
imderatancling In wirrm partiniliirN, Imi d«4li inori* 
generally and inwardly infeef. ami corriipt the slatt! 
tliereof. For the mind of mail in for from tim ita« 
lure of a clear and (u|iinl glass, wlittridii the bciiiiis 
of things should reflect aeiairillrig to tlicir tnif itici. 
donee; nay, it is rather like an enchaiitcit glass, 
fidl of superstition and iinpfcdiire, if it be wii. iit> 
livered and reduced. For this |i«r|iosi% let m emo 
sider the falsi* appearances that are impifsed upon 
us by the general nature of the iidml, belnddimf 
them in an example or two; as fira in that iii.^iaiico 
whicli is the root idl supersfitiuii, iiniiiciv, tliat to 
the nature; of the niind of idl iniui it is eoirsfiiiiiiil 
for the fiffirniative or aciivi! to fdliai flmu 
thtt^ negative or privative. Ho tliiit n few fliiioi 
hitting, or preseiiei*, coimtcrvails ofiiliiicH fidHiig, 
or absence I a« wa« wtdl ari«wi?rc«l by IliagoffiM in 
him that showed him, In Neptumfn tmnple, the 
great number of pictures of midt m had esrapisl 
shipwreck, and bad paid their vamss in Kcpitmc, 
saying, << Advise now, you llmi think if folly lo invt^. 
cat(« Neptune in lenipccU ” buff’ f*jidb liuigto 

ras, when* art* they painted tliiit are drowiirilF*^ 

Lei us behold it in another Inslance, nimiefy, ** Thiit 
the spirit of man* lieing of an anil 

Hubslanet*, doth UKunlly suppose and hi liidiire 
a greater equality iiml nnlfomiity tliiiii m in Irnth 
Hence it Cometh, tlnd llie mittheiiiiilickiiiH rannot 
stitialy tlmmdnm, except ||u*y redtiee the motions 
of^ the celeaial bodies to perIVet circles, reitnuing 
spiral lines, and labouring to In* <liM'har|,'i*tl of rceen#. 
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tries. Hence it cometh, that whereas there are 
many things in nature, as it were, monodica, sui 
juris; yet the cogitations of man do feign unto them 
relatives, parallels, and conjugates, whereas no such 
thing is; as they have feigned an element of fire to 
keep square with earth, water, and air, and the like : 
nay, it is not credible, till it be opened, what a num¬ 
ber of fictions and fantasies, the similitude of human 
actions and arts, together with the making of man 
communis mensura, have brought into natural phi¬ 
losophy, not much better than the heresy of the 
Anthropomorphites, bred in the cells of gross and 
solitary monks, and the opinion of Epicurus, an¬ 
swerable to the same in heathenism, wlxo supposed 
the gods to he of human shape. And therefore 
Velleius the Epicurean needed not to have asked, 
why God should have adorned the heavens with 
stars, as if he had been an JEdilis; one that should 
have set forth some magnificent shows or plays. 
For if that great work-master had been of an hu¬ 
man disposition, he would have cast the stars into 
some pleasant and beautiful works and orders, like 
the frets in the roofs of houses; whereas one can 
scarce find a posture in square, or triangle, or straight 
line, amongst such an infinite number; so differing 
an harmony there is between the spirit of man, and 
the spirit of nature. 

Let US consider, again, the false appearances im¬ 
posed upon us, by every man’s own individual na¬ 
ture and custom, in that feigned supposition that 
Plato maketh of the cave; for certainly^ if a child 
were continued in a grot or cave under the earth 
until maturity of age, and came suddenly abroad, 
he would have strange and absurd imaginations. So 
in like manner, although our persons live in the 
view of heaven, yet our spirits are included in the 
caves of our own complexions and customs, which 
minister unto us infinite errors and vain opinions, 
if they be not recalled to examination. But hereof 
we have given many examples in one of the errors, 
or peccant humours, which we ran briefly over in 
our first book. 

And lastly, let us consider the false appearances 
that are imposed upon us by words, which are 
framed and applied according to the conceit and 
capacities of the vulgar sort; and although we think 
we govern our words, and prescribe it well, 
quendura iit vulgus, sentiendum ut sapientesyet 
certain it is, that words, as a Tartar’s bow, do shoot 
back upon the understanding of the wisest, and 
mightily entangle and pervert the judgment; so ns 
it is almost necessary in all controversies and dispu¬ 
tations, to imitate the wisdom of the mathematics, 
in setting down in the very beginning the defini¬ 
tions of our words and terms, that others may know 
how we accept and understand them, and whether 
they concur with us or no. For it cometh to pass, 
for want of this, that wc are sure to end there where 
we ought to have begun, wliich is in questions and 
Elendii diflerences a])out words. To conclude 
xnagmjsiyetle therefore, it must be confessed that it 
humani natl possible to divorce ourselves from 

visetativenti- these fallacies and false appearances, 
because they are inseparable from our 


nature and condition of life; so yet nevertheless the 
caution of them, for all clenches, as was said, are 
but cautions, doth extremely import the true conduct 
of human judgment. The particular clenches or 
cautions against these three Mse appearances, I 
find altogether deficient. 

There remaineth one part of judgment of great 
excellency, which to mine understanding is so slight¬ 
ly touched, as I may report that also deficient; 
which is, the application of the diflering kinds of 
proofs to the differing kinds of subjects ; for there 
being but four kinds of demonstrations, 
that is, by the immediate consent of denioiustratio- 
the mind or sense, by induction, by syl- 
logism, and by congruity; which is that which 
Aristotle calleth demonstration in orb, circle, 
and not a notioribus; every of these hath certain 
subjects in the matter of sciences, in which respec¬ 
tively they have chiefest use; and certain others, 
from which respectively they ought to be excluded, 
and the rigour and curiosity in requiring the more 
severe proofs in some things, and chiefly the facility 
in contenting ourselves with the more remiss proofs 
in others, hath been amongst the greatest causes of 
detriment and hinderance to knowledge, the distribu¬ 
tions and assignations of demonstrations, according 
to the analogy of sciences, I note jis deficient. 

The custody or retaining of knowledge is either 
in writing or memory; whereof writing hath two 
parts, the nature of the character, and the order of 
the entry ; for the art of characters, or otlun- visible 
notes of words or things, it hath nearest conjugatitar 
with grammar; and therefore 1 refer it to the. diuj 
place: for the disposition and collocation of that; 
knowledge which we preserve in writing, it con- 
sisteth in a good digest of common-places; wlierein I 
am not ignorant of the prejudice imputed to the use 
of common-place books, as causing a ladardation of 
reading, and some alotli or rela.xation of memory. 
But because it is but a counterfeit thing in know¬ 
ledges to be forward and pregnant, exccq>t a man 
he deep and full, I hold the entry of comm«)n-pla<M\s 
to be a matter of great use and cH.sence in stutlying, 
as that which assureth copy of invention, and con- 
tractelh judgment to a strength. But this is trio*, 
that of the methods of common-places iliat 1 have 
seen, there is none of any suOkukuil worth, all ofthfua 
carrying merely th(‘ face of ii 4SchooI, and not of a 
world, andnderring to vulgar mattcu’s, and pedantical 
divisions, without all life, or re.spect to action. 

For the cUher princiijal pari of tluj custody of 
knowledg(‘, which is memory, 1 find that fajudty in 
tny judgment w^eakly in(|uired of. An art then* 
is extant of it; but it seemelh to me that Un/rc are 
better precepts than that art and bettm* practices (d’ 
that art than those re<;eived. tt is ctindain tht^ 
art as it is may be raised to points of ostr-ntatifui 
prodigious: but in use, as it is now managisi, it 
is barren, not burdensonn^ nor flatjgerous to natural 
imunory, as is imagined, but barren; that is, not 
(lexliU'ous to h<; applied to lln‘ seriouH use (d‘ busi¬ 
ness and oecasions. And therefon* 1 mak(‘ no more 
estimation of repealing a great number of nannes 
or words upon once hearitig, or the pouring forth 
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of a number of verses or rhinies ex tempore, or the 
making of a satirical simile of every thing, or the 
turning of every thing to a jest, or the falsifying or 
contradicting of every thing by cavil, or the like, 
whereof in the faculties of the mind there is great 
eopia, and such as by device and practice may he 
exalted to an extreme degree of wonder, than J 
do of the tricks of tumblers, funambuloes, baladines; 
the one being the same in the mind, that the other 
is in the body 5 matters of strangeness without 
worthiness. 

This art of memory is but built upon two inten¬ 
tions ; the one prenotion, the other emblem. Pre¬ 
notion dischargeth the iiHlefinite sendving (d‘ that we 
W’ould remember, anddirecteth us to seek iii a narrow 
compas*?; that is, somewhat that hntli congruity 
with our place of memory. Emblem rediuaUh con¬ 
ceits intellectual to images .s(msii)Ie, which strike 
the memory more ; out of wliich axioms may he 
drawn much better practic than that in use: and 
besides which axioms, tliere arc div{»r.s more 
touching help of memory, not inferior to llieni. But 
I did in the heginniiig distinguish, not to r(*pori 
thoK(‘ things deficient, which are but only ill managed. 

Tiiere launaineth the fourtli kind of rational know¬ 
ledge, which is transilive, concerning the expressing 
or transferring our knowledge to others, wliicii I 
will term by the gemerai name of trmlition (U* de¬ 
livery. 'fradition hath Ihrei* parts: tin* first con¬ 
cerning tile organ of tratlition ; the second, cmnceni- 
ing the method of tradition ; and tiie Ihinl, con¬ 
cerning tlie illustration of tradition. 

For tin? organ of tradition, it is either rSpccch or 
writing: for Aristoth? saitlii well, ‘‘Words are the 
images of cogitations, and hdbws are the imagf*s 
of words hut yet it is not of ncicessity that eogj- 
tations he ex})ressed by the medium of words. For 
whatsoever is capafde of sunhuent didercnciss, and 
those perceptible by the sense, is in naturi* eoinpc- 
tenl to I'Xpress (‘0!'itations. And Ihertdbre we set* 
in the commer(‘e of harbaroiis people, that under¬ 
stand not one anoihePs iariguagf*, undin the praetkre 

divers tliai are dumb and deaf, that meids minds 
arc expressed in gestures, though not exactly, yet 
to serve the turn. Atul wc undernland farther, that 
it is the use of China, and the kingdoms of the high 
Levant, to write in cliaracters real, whieh express 
neither letters nor words in gross, but things or 
notions; insomuch as countries and provinces, which 
understand not one another's language, can never¬ 
theless ris'id one anoth{*r’s wodtings, because the 
characters are accepted more gt*neraUy than ilie 
languages do extend; ami lh{‘r(*fore tiiey have a 
vast multitude of characters, as many, I .suppose*, as 
radical words. 

These notes of eogltalions are of two koHh; the 
one wlien the note hath some similitude, or con¬ 
gruity with the notion; the othm* ad placituni, 
having tbna; only by contract or acceptation. Of t!ie 
former sort are hieroglyphics and gestun‘H. For as 
to hieroglypliics, things of anciimt use, atul embraced 
chiefly by the /klgyptinns, one of tbe most ancient 
jiatioms, tliey are but as t'onlinued impresses and 
emblems. And as for gesture's, they are as transi¬ 


tory hieroglypliics, and are to hieroglyphics, as 
w'ords spoken are to words written, in that they abide 
not: but they have evermore, as well as the other, 
an affinity w'ith the things signified; as Periander, 
being consulted with, how to preserve a tyranny newly 
usurped, bid the messenger attend and report what 
he saw liim do, and went into Ids garden and topped 
all the highest flowers; signifying, that it consisted 
in tlie cutting off and keeping low of the nobility 
and grandees. Ad placitnm arc the characters reAl 
before mentioned, and W'ords; although some have 
been willing by curious inquiry, or rather by apt 
feigning, to have derived inqiosition of names from 
rea.son and intendment; a speculation elegant, and, 
by reason it searchofh into anthjuity, reverent; but 
sparingly mix^'d with truth,and (jf .small 
fruit. Tliis portion of knowhalge, loucii- 
ing the noUss of things, and eogilalions 
in general, 1 find not imfuired, hut deficitmi. And 
alihoiigh it may seem of no great use, considering 
that wairds and writings by letters do far exeel ail 
the other ways; yet heeause tin's part conceruetli, 
as it weiaa the mint of knowledge*, for words are the 
tokems eurr(*ul and ac<*eptefi for con<*eits, a.s mom-y.s 
are for values, and tiial it is fit men he imi ignorant 
that money,s may be of anofiun* kind than g(/ld and 
sliver, 1 thought to propmnul it tolu'lter iiufuiry. 

(,'oiieerning Mpeeeh and words, the consideration 
of them hath produced the seimice. of fi'rammar; 
for man .still .strivi*l!i t(^ ndnte/;rate himHeif in tiiose 
benediclioms, from which by iu.s fault he hath been 
dejirivc'd; and as he hath .striven again.sl: flu* first 
general cur«c*, by the invention of all other ai1« ; «o 
liath he sought to come forth tlse «eeond generiil 
curse, which wais tlio «!onf««ion of tongwcK, by ihe 
art of grammar, wdicrcof the use in a mother tongue 
i« small; in a foreign tongue more; Imt mo«t in 
such foreign tongui's as have ceast'd l<i he vulgar 
tongiK's, ami arc* turned only to learned tongues. 
Th(* duly iif it is of two nature.s ; the one ptqmlar, 
whicli is hir tin* .sp(*edy and perfect attaining lan» 
guagcH, m W'cll for intcrcamrHe of speccli, asi for un¬ 
derstanding of aulhor.s; tin* otlier philoso]ihkail, 
examining the power and nature of worils, as they 
are the footsteps and prints of reason: which kind 
of analogy between words and reason is hitndled 
iBpar«!ni, brokenly, though not entirely 1 and there- 
fore I cannot report it deficient, though I think it 
very wairtliy to be reduced Into a icience by itself. 

Unto Grammar also belongcth, as an appendix, 
the consideration of the accklenlH of W'ordn, which 
an* nn*a.sm'(‘, sound, and clcv.ation or accent, and 
the sweet mass and harsImeKs of tliem : wlu’Ucc 
hath issued some curious ohservalions in rhetork*, 
hut chii'tly po{‘.sy, as W(* consider it, in rcKta?c£ 
of tin* verse, and not of the arguraeiit; wherein 
though m(‘n in learncKl tongut‘s do tie themselves to 
tie* am*ient measure's, yet in modern language.s it 
HeenK‘th to im.* as free to make new measurcH of 
V(‘rse,s a.s of dane(*s ; for a danre is a measured pac<*, 
as a ver.se is a measured spei'ch. In these Ihing.s 
tiie sense is hett(*r judge than the art; 

“ (kim.-e fiM'rula uo:n';c 
iVlajlciu rouvivis, (piaui (Mu-i,;.** 
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And of tlae servile expressing antiquity in an unlike 
and unfit subject, it is well said, “ Quod tempore an¬ 
tiquum videtur, id incongruitate est maxime novum. 

For cipbers, they are commonly in letters or al¬ 
phabets, hut may be in words. The kinds of ciphers, 
besides the simple ciphers, wilh changes, and inter¬ 
mixtures of nulls and non-significants, are many, ac¬ 
cording to the nature or rule of the infolding: wheel- 
ciphers, key-ciphers, doubles, &c. But the virtues of 
them, whereby they are to be preferred, are three; 
that they he not laborious to write and read; that 
they be impossible to decipher; and in some cases, 
that they be without suspicion. The highest degree 
whereof is to write omnia per omnia; which is un¬ 
doubtedly possible with a proportion quincuple at 
most, of the writing infolding to the writing infolded, 
and no other restraint whatsoever. This art of 
ciphering hath for relative an art of deciphering, by 
supposition unprofitable, but, as things are, of great 
use. For suppose that ciphers were well managed, 
there be multitudes of them which exclude the de¬ 
cipherer. But in regard of the rawness and unskil¬ 
fulness of the hands through which they pass, the 
greatest matters are many times carried in the 
weakest ciphei’S. 

In the enumeration of these private and retired 
arts, it may he thought I seek to make a great mus¬ 
ter-roll of sciences, naming them for show and osten¬ 
tation, and to little other purpose. But let those 
which are skilful in them judge, whether I bring 
them in only for appearance, or whether in that 
which I speak of them, though in few words, there 
be not some seed of proficience. And this must be 
remembered, that as there be many of great account 
in their countries and provinces, which when they 
come up to the seat of the estate, are but of mean 
rank, and scarcely regarded; so these arts being 
here placed with the principal and supreme sciences, 
seem petty things ; yet to such as have chosen them 
to spend their labours and studies in them, they 
seem great matters. 

For the method of tradition, I see it hath moved 
a controversy in our time. But as in civil business, 
if there be a meeting, and men fall at words, there 
is commonly an end of the matter for that time, and 
no proceeding at all; so in learning, where there 
is much controversy, there is many times little in¬ 
quiry. For this part of knowledge of method seem- 
eth to me so weakly inquired, as I shall report it 
deficient. 

Method hath been placed, and that not amiss, in 
logic, as a part of judgment: for as the doctrine of 
syllogisms compiehendeth the rules of judgment 
upon that which is invented, so the doctrine of me¬ 
thod containeih the rules of judgment ni)on tliat 
which is to be delivered; for judgment precedoth 
delivery, as it folioweth invention. Neither is the, 
method or the nature of the tradition material only 
to the use of knowledge, hut likewise to the pro¬ 
gression of knowledge: for since tlie labour and 
life of one man cannot attain to perfection of know¬ 
ledge, the wisdom of the Iradition is that wliicli 
inspireth the felicity of contimianee and proceeding. 
And therefore the most real diversity of mctliod, is 


of method referred to use, and method referred to 
progression, whereof the one may he termed ma¬ 
gistral, and the other of probation. 

The latter whereof seemeth to be via deserta et 
interclusa. For as knowledges are now delivered, 
there is a kind of contract of error, between the 
deliverer and the receivei*; for he that deliveieth 
knowledge, desireth to deliver it in such form as 
may be best believed, and not as may be best ex¬ 
amined : and he that receiveth knowledge, desireth 
rather present satisfiiction, than expectant inquiry: 
and so rather not to doubt, than not to err ; gloiy 
making the author not to lay open his weakness, 
and sloth making the disciple not to know his 
strength. 

Butknowledge,thatis delivered as a thread to be 
spun on, ought to he delivered and intimated, it it 
were possible, in the same method wherein it was 
invented, and so is it possible of knowledge induced. 
But in this same anticipated and prevented know¬ 
ledge, no man knoweth how he came to the know¬ 
ledge which he hath obtained. But yet neverthe¬ 
less, secundum majus et minus, a man may revisit 
and descend unto the foundations of his knowledge 
and consent; and so transplant it into another, m it 
grew in his own mind. For it is in knowledges, as 
it is in plants, if you mean to use the plant, it is no 
matter for the roots; but if you mean to remove it 
to grow, then it is more assured to rest upon roots 
than slips: so tlie delivery of knowledges, as it; is 
now used, is as of fair bodies of trees without the 
roots; good for the carpenter, but not for the ]>lanter. 
But if you will have sciences grow, it 
is less matter for the shaft or body of ^ 

the tree, so you look well to the taking tiarunh ”' 
up of the roots ; of which kind of de¬ 
livery the method of the mathematics, in that sub¬ 
ject, hath some shadow; but generally I see it 
neither put in ure nor put in inquisition, and there¬ 
fore note it for deficient. 

Another divei’sity of method tliere is, which hatii 
some affinity with the former, used in some rases 
by the discretion of the ancients, hut disgractul since 
by the impostures of many vain p(‘rsonH, who have 
made it as a false light for llwh rounterfeit mer¬ 
chandises ; and that is, enigmatieai and dj.srIos(‘cl 
The pretence whereof is to nunovi* the vulgur rapa¬ 
cities from being admitted to the secrets oi know¬ 
ledges, and to reserve them to selected auditors, or 
wits of such sharpness as can piercit the veil. 

Another diversity of method, whereof tln^ conse¬ 
quence is great, is the delivery of knowledge in 
aphorisms, or in methods; wlnu-ein Wf“ may ohsm-ve, 
that it hath been too much tak(m into custom, out 
<jf a few axioms or ohservatiiJiis upon any subject to 
make a solemn and formal art, filling it wilh some 
(liscourses, and illustrating it with e.Hamph’s, am! 
digesling it into a seusihle metlunl; hut the writing 
in aphorisms hath many excellent virlmes, wlu'reto 
the writing in method doth not approaeli. 

For first it trieth tin* writer, whether he he su¬ 
perficial or solid : for aphorisms, exctqd they should 
be ridiculous, cannot he made hut of the pith and 
heart of sciences ; for discourse of illustration is cut 
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off; recitals of examples are cut off; discourse of 
comiexion and order is cut off; descriptions of prac¬ 
tice are cut off; so there rcmaineth nothing to fill 
the aphorisms, but some good quantity of observa¬ 
tion : and therefore no man can suffice, nor in reason 
will attempt to write aphorisms, buthe that is sound 
and grounded. But in methods, 

“ Tantum series juucturaque pollet, 
Taiitiimtic medio Bumptis accedit honoris;” 

as a man shall make a great show of an art, which 
if it were disjointed, would come to little. Secondly, 
methods are more fit to win consent or belief, hut 
less fit to point to action ; for they carry a kind of 
demor^tration in orb or circle, one ])art illuminat¬ 
ing another, and therefore satisfy. Ihit partitndars 
being dispersed, do best agree with disperscal dirct!- 
tions. And lastly, apliorisms, re])n‘sentiiig a know- 
le(lg<* brok(uj, do invite men to i!ic|uire farther; 
whereas methods carrying the show of a total, do 
secure men as if they were at fartliesf. 

Another diversity of method, which is likrfwise of 
great weight, is, tin* handling of kiunvledge by as¬ 
sertions, and Ibcir [uoofs ; or by qutsstions, and their 
determinations; the latter kind whereof, if if be im- 
mod(*rateIy followed, is as {irejudicial t(* the proceed¬ 
ing of learning'*, as it is to the proceeding of an army 
to go about to besiege? every little fort or hold. Km* 
if the* fi(‘ld la? kepi, ami the sum of th(‘ entffrprise 
pursticfl, those smalhu* things wall eome in of them- 
stdves; indeed a man would not leave some important 
piec<‘ with an (memy at his back. In like maimer, 
the use of confutfition in the drdiveiy of sciences 
ongljt to be very sparing; and to serve to remove 
stnmg pnmccupations and jirejudgments, and not fo 
minisf(‘r and (‘xcite (liH]mtationH and doubts. 

Anotluu* diversity of methods is according to tlie 
Rubjt'et or matter whieli is bandied; for then? is a 
great difierence in <l(‘livery oftbe matbematies, wliich 
are tin* most absfraeted of luinwbslges, and poliey, 
which is the most immersed ; and hf)W.socv(‘r conttun 
lion hath betm removed, touching tin? uniformity of 
method in multiformity of matter; yet we sec; how 
that opinion, la'side.s the weakness of it, hath Inum 
of ill desert towards learning, as that, which taketh 
the way to reduce learning to certain empty and 
barren generalitic's; being but the very husks and 
sludis of sciences, all tlie kernel being forced out 
and expulsed with the. torture and press of the 
method: and tliendbre as 1 did allow wcdl of par¬ 
ticular topics for invention, so do 1 allow likewise of 
particular methods of tradition. 

Another di\a‘rsity of jnrigment in the delivery and 
teaehing of knowledge', is according unto the, light 
and prc'Huppositioim of that which is deJiviuasl; for 
that knowledge whi<*h is new and finaugn from opi¬ 
nions received, is to be delivered in anotlier form 
than tiiai that is agn*eal)b‘and familiar; and tlierc- 
fore Aristotle, when be thinks to lax Democritus, 
doth in truth commend liim, where he saith, If 
we sfmll ind(‘(‘d dispute, and not follow after simili¬ 
tudes,” tKre, Kor those, whose concents are seat(‘d 
in popular opinions, netal only hut to prove or dis¬ 
pute; hut those wimse conceits are beyond popular 


opinions, have a double labour; the one to make 
themselves conceived, and the other to prove and 
demonstrate : so that it is of necessity with them to 
have recourse to similitudes and translations to ex¬ 
press themselves. And therefore in the infancy of 
learning, and in rude times, when those conceits 
wliich are now trivial were then new, the world was 
full of parables and similitudes; for else would men 
either have passed over without mark, or else reject¬ 
ed for paradoxes, that which was offered, before they 
had understood or judged. So in divine learning, 
we see how frequent parables and tropes are: for 
it is a rule, That whatsoever science is not con¬ 
sonant to presuppositions, must pray in aid of 
Hiniilifudes.’^ 

Theu-e be also other diversities of methods vulgar 
and received: as that of resolution or analysis, of 
constitution or systasis, of concealment or cryptic, 
Arc. wliich 1 do allow well of, though I have stood 
upon those which are least Imndled and observed. 
AH which I have remembered to Ibis 
imrpose, because f would erect and 
constitute one genera! inquiry, which 
seems to me deficient, touching the wisdom of 
tradition. 

Hut unto this part of knowledge concerning 
medhod, dotii farther hdemg, not. only tin? arcliitec- 
tun* f»r the whole' frame of a work, hnt also the 
several heams and cfilnmns tlu'reof, not as to their 
.stuff, hut as to tludr r|nnuti(y and figure: and there¬ 
fore method considereth not only the disposition of 
flic argument or subject, but likewise the proposi¬ 
tions; not as to their trtith or matf<*r, but as to their 
limitation and mannier. For hcfrein Ramus merited 
bett<'r a great deal in reviving’ the good rules of 
proposition, KaiMXi-i w-pwrov mrii na^rdcf than 
he did in introducing the canker of epitomes; and 
yet, as it is tin* condition of human thing.s, that, ac¬ 
cording to the ancient fables, Tin* most jirecious 
things have the most, pernicuons kcf’pcrs it was so, 
tliat th(‘ attempt of tin* one made him fall upon the 
other. Kor be bad iuuhI In* well conducted, that 
.should design to niak(* axioms convertible; if be 
make thmn not withal circular, and non prornovent, 
or incurring into Ihmnselves: but yet the intention 
was excellent. 

The other eonsiderations of method concerning 

propositiotis, are chiedly touching the utmost propo¬ 
sitions, which limit the tlimensions of sciences; for 
(‘Very knowledge may be fitly said, b<*sidf*.s the pro¬ 
fundity, w}n(‘b is the truth and subslancc of it that 
make.s it solid, to hav(‘ a longitude and a latitudf*, 
accounting the latitude towards (jIImu’ sri^mces, and 
the longitude* towards a(‘tion ; that is, from the gO’eat- 
est gtuierality, to tin* most particular pree(*pt: the 
one givclli rub* how far om* knowledge ought to in- 
ternu‘{ldle within the province (ff another, which is 
th(‘ rule tliey call atfXam): the othem giveth ruhg 
unto whatdegr(‘e of particularity a knowledge should 
deseemd; which latter I find passf'd ov(*r In .sib'uee, 
being in my jttdgment the more mat (‘rial : ffu- cer¬ 
tainly there must lie somewhat left to practitu'; but 
how much is worthy tlie inquiry. We see remote 
and superficial generalities do but offer knowledge 
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to scorn of practical men, and arc no more aiding to 
practice, than an Ortclius’s universal map is to direct 
the way between London and York. Ihe better 

sort of rules have been not unfitly com- 
Deproductione classes of steel unpolished; 

axiomatum. ^ t> • 

where you may see the images ot 
things, but first they must be filed: so the rules wall 
help, if they be laboured and polished by practice. 
But how crystalline they, may be made at tlie first, 
and how far forth they may be polished aforehand, 
is the question ; the inquiry whereof seemeth to me 
deficient. 

There hath been also laboured, and put in prac¬ 
tice, a method, which is not a lawful method, but a 
method of imposture, which is, to deliver knowledges 
in such manner as men may speedily come to make 
a show of learning, who have it not; such was the 
travail of Raymundiis Lullius in making that art, 
which bears his name, not unlike to some books of 
typocosmy, which have been made since; being 
nothing but a mass of words of all arts, to give men 
countenance, that those which use the terms might 
be thought to understand the art; \vhich collections 
are much like a fripper’s or brokers shop, that hath 
ends of every thing, but nothing of ■worth. 

Now we descend to that part which concernetli 
the illustration of tradition, comprehended in that 
science which we call Rhetoric, or art of eloquence; 
a science excellent, and excellently well laboured. 
For although in true value it is inferior to wisdom, 
as it is said by God to Moses, when he disabled 
himself for want of this facility, Aaron shall be 
thy speaker, and thou shalt be to him as Godf’ 
yet with people it is the more mighty: for so Solo¬ 
mon saith, Sapiens corde appcllabitur prudens, 
sed dulcis eloqiiio majora reperiet;’^ signifying, that 
profoundness of wdsdom will help a man to a name 
or admiration, hut that it is eloquence that prevail- 
eth in an active life; and as to the labouring of it, 
the emulation of Aristotle with the rhetoricians of 
his time, and the experience of Cicero, hath made 
them in their works of rhetorics exceed them¬ 
selves. Again, the excellency of examples of cdo- 
quence in the orations of Demosthenes and Cicero, 
added to the perfection of the precepts of elo¬ 
quence, hath doubled the progression in this art: 
and therefore the deficiencies which I shall note, 
will rather be in some collections, which may ns 
handmaids attend the art, than in the rules or use 
of the art itself. 

Notwithstanding, to stir the earth a little at)out 
the roots of this science, as we have done of the 
rest; the duty and office of rlietoric is to apply 
reason to imagination for the better moving of tlui 
will: for we see reason is disturbed in tlu^ adminis¬ 
tration thereof by three means; by illaqiieation or 
sophism, which ])ertains to logic; by imagination 
or impression, which ]K‘rtains to rlieloric ; and by 
passion or afiection, which pertains to morality. 
And as in negotiation with, otlicrs, men arc; wrougiit 
by cunning, by importunity, and by vcdiennmey; 
so in this negotiation within oursedves men ant un¬ 
dermined hy inconsequences, solicited and impor¬ 
tuned by impressions or observations, and transporhal 


])y passions. Neither is the nature of man so un¬ 
fortunately Imilt, as that those powers «and .ir^s 
should have force to disturb reason and md to e-Male 
lish and advance it; for tbe end fd’ logicM.s lo leaidi 
a form of argunumt to seeiin* ri-ason, anii not to i n- 
trap it. The end of morality, is to procure the afi 
fections to obey n'n.so!i, and not to invaiic* it. 'Fbe 
end of rhduric, is to fill the iiiiagiiiafioii to .seeoiid 
reason, and not to opi>res.s it : for tliisM* ahii.o's of 
arts come in but ex obliquo for eaution. 

And therefore it was great injiistieo hi IdatM, 
though springing out of a just liatrc'd of the rlie- 
toricians of his time, to esteem of rliet«»rie but as ?i 
voluptuary art, resembling it to eookmy, that dit! 
mar wholesonut meats, and help miwlioli'irniiie by 
variety of Bauecs, to the pfiuiKure of tlir taste. For 
we see that speech is much more eouver.'.anf in 
adorning that which is go(Hl, titan in ecdmiring llial 
which is eul; for there m no iiian but .s|e'alel}i 
more honestly than he can do or think ; and it wa-. 
excellently noted by Thucydides in Cleon, that be« 
cause he used to hold on tlie bad mh in eaiiHCs of 
estate, therefore he was ever Inwiglsliig^ figriimi 
eloquence and good speech, knowing tipit m iiiiiii 
can speak fair of courKCH sordid am! huso. And 
therefore as Plato said cdegantly, “ TIini VIrftie, If 
she could be seen, would move gnsat Icjve and afihe 
lion;” so seeing tlint site eamud hv tlmwod !o lie* 
sense l:)y corpora! sbap(‘, the iicxi degree* is, to show 
Iier to tlu; imagination in li\'(’ly repreNeiifalioii; ha* 
to show h(‘r to reason otdy in sui»tilt\ sif arjpnnt i.u 
was a thing ever derided in (fiirysippus, and man} 
of the Stoics, who tljnnjdd to thnr.f virtue tip- n 
men b}- sharp disptitatioiis tmtl eun-dfu.ifms, wliirft 
linv(‘ no sympalhy with the will fd'man. 

Again, if the aHeetlotiH in tliMiiselvea were pliaiif 
and obediemt to niison, if were true, tltio'c Klifnild 
be no great use ofperKuaBiotis and iiisiiiwitioti« to ilie 
will, more than of naked propoKithfn and proof.; 
hut in regard of the cemtimm! iimthiieM ami .vifitioij. 
of the afleclions, 

“ Video indioru, probMipi*'; 

Dcfteriora fic»(|Uor f* 

‘Reason wnmld become eaplivc* and amndlm if efo 
(picnee of perKtiasioiis did md practi^“ ami wtn ti-o 
imagination from the tdleefions pari, mifl eoiitract 
a confederacy bedween llte reason iiml iiiimpfiafimi 
against tin* nlleetioiiH ; for the netifUia flieitpwlvra 
carry ever an appetite to good an i*ea?ioiHh4li, 11if‘ 
dif]erenc(‘ is, that tin* tdlecthm helmlihdli inerriy the 
presemt, rtmson helmldeth flit; ftiliire mid faitii of 
time. Aiul therefore the present filhje»; tin* iiuaip 
nation more, reimon i« eomnmnly vaitqtiiahial; hut 
after that force of eIof|ueiice and iiemmudoii Imfii 
made lliings fufun* and reiimte appfmi im priaictif, 
then upon tlie ri/voli, the imagiimlioit reawm prr« 
vaih'th. 

We eomduth* therefore, thid idmloric run bit tin 
more charged with tIuMadouririg of tin? wwrit pari, 
than logic with Kophisfry, or nwriiiity with vw*\ 
For w« know the* cloctrini*® of imiilrnrittK are ftp* 
same, though the uiie he oppoiitie It iippearetii 
also, tiiat logic difibreili from rladorir, not oiify fti« 
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fist from the palm, the one close, the other at large; 
but much more in this, that logic handleth reason 
exact, and in truth; and rhetoric handleth it as 
it is planted in popular opinions and manners. And 
therefore Aristotle doth wisely place rhetoric as 
between logic on the one side, and moral or eivil 
knowledge on the other, as participating of both: 
for the proofs and demonstrations of logic are to¬ 
ward all men indifferent and the same: but the 
proofs and persuasions of rhetoric ought to differ 
according to the auditors : 


‘‘Orpheius iu sylvis, inter clelpbinas Arion.” 


Wliicli application, in perfection of idea, ought to 
extend Jfo far, lliat if a man should speak of the 
.s.'urie thing to severed persons, he slunild spe;tk to 
them all, res[)ective!y, and several ways; though 
this- politic part of elof|uencc! in private it is 

easy for the greatest orators to want; whilst !)y the 
Dc pru.ifii- f^^serving their well graced forms of 
tia w'rniuiiis speech, they lose the volubility of ap- 
plication: and thereof it shall not be 


amiss to recommend tins to better impiiry, not be¬ 
ing curious, whether we place it Ihut, or in that 
part wliich coneemetli policy. 

Oc^ioreslKmi therefore will I dew^eiid trj the 

v\ nmit, Him- deficiencies, which, as I said, are but 
plH:cM*t eniu- attendances: and first, I do not fiiif! 

the wisdom and diligence of Aristotle 
well pursued, who begim to make a colleetioii of the 
]>opuIar signs and colours of go<al and evil both 
simple and comparative, which arc m tlie gophiKtiw 
of rhetoric, an 1 touched before. For lediroplc ; 


SOPIOHMA, 

Quod laudatur, bouinu: quotl vitiiperttur, tiiiilum.*' 


RKru\ROOTlO. 

“ I.audil v<‘naleH qtii vuK. <'Xtruth‘r(‘ merres. 

Malum es(, maium iiKput emptor; jaal cinu nfce?^:sent, 
turn glariiibitury’ 

The defects in the labour of Aristotle arc* three*; 
one, that there but a few of many; imotlicr, that 
their elenchus’s are not annexed; atid the tliird, that 
he conceived but ii part of the use of them : for 

tiicir UHC is not only in prohation, but much mon* 
in impression. For many forma are c*f|ufi! in signi¬ 
fication, which are difiering in ImpreaMon; a» tlie 
difference is great in the piercing of that which in 
sharp, and that which is fiat, though the strength of 
the percuH.siou he the sanu»: for there is no man 
but will be a little more raised liy iHS'iring it said; 
“ Your enemies will be glad f>f this 


** Hue Itkacas vellt, c{ MiujL;iii» merccuiur Atrida;; ” 

than by hearing It «aW only; «‘Tbis k evil for youd' 
Secondly, 1 do resume also that whi«*li I mcn» 
tioned before*, toiudiing provision or jireparatory 
Kton*, for the furmture of spcu.adi anti readiness of 
invtnUion, wliich appeareth to he of twm sorts ; the 
out* iu resemblance to a shop of pieces unmade up, 
the other to a shop of tilings ready made up, 
both to he ajipiied to that which is frequent and 
most in request: tin* former of these I will oiill 
antithetic and the latter formul®. 


Antitheta are theses argued pro et 
contra, wherein men may be more large 
and laborious; but in such as are able 
to do it, to avoid prolixity of entry, I wlali the 
seeds of the several arguments to be cast up 
i into some brief and acute sentences, not to be cited, 
but to be as skeins or bottoms of thread, to be un- 
windecl at large when they come to be used; sup¬ 
plying authorities and examples by reference. 

PRO VERBiS LEGIS. 

Non (3st iiiterpretatio, eed diviiiatio, qu» recedit a liteiA, 
Cum recciditur a literil judex transit in legislatorem.*’ 

PRO SEXTENTIA EEfllS. 

^'Kx omnibus v<'rhis (*st rdirienduH scm.sus, qiii interpretatur 

Furinulm are but dcunuit ami apt passages or con¬ 
veyances of si'mech, which may serve iridifiVrently 
for differing subjects; afs of preface, conclusion, di¬ 
gression, transition, exciisaticm, &c. Btor as in 
biiilcluigs there Is great pleasure and uie in the 
well-easting of the stair-eases, entries, doors, win¬ 
dows, and the like; so in speech, the conveyances 
and passag(‘H are of .special ornament and effect. 

A OONOIU.'SION IS X DKLIIIKRATIVK. 

*‘Ki,iiiay wf o’di'cin tliy faults piHwd, and punaml tiic 
bituo'A 

^ There remain two appemiu'es toiicliirig the tra¬ 
dition of kmnvlmlge, the one critical, the other 
pedimticfti j for all knowledge* k either (iellverec! by 
tiuichers, or attfiined by mtm’s proper eiiclcfivours : 
anti therefore as the principal pari of tradition of 
knowledge corieeraetli chiefly writing of boukii; so 
the relfitifc part thereof ooncerneth reading of baciki; 
whercninto fippertiiiii inelchmtly these coniklpratioria 
1 ’hc first ifi concerning the true correction and 
edition of authorH, wherein iieverthclcfis ritsh dlii- 
giuicc hath iUma great prejudice. For these critics 
have rdlcn prcHiiriiccl tliiii that they understaml 
lud, Is fake K<*i down. Antlie priest, that where he 
found it writt(*n of St Ikiul, DemiiiHim e«f: per 
Kportamd^ mmidcfl his book, and nmdi* it DcihI^^sum 
i*«t per ptuiaiiid^ bccuitwc sporla was ii hrtrd wiwh 
and out of hi« rending; and f^iiridy tlicir errors 
though they he ntd so prilpiddc finil ridletilotw, yet 
arc of tlic smile kinci And !lif?rcifori* m It imtii 
been wigelf noted# the nioifc uorrictud copfei are 
c««itimcmly the least correct 

Thu second !« concerning the exposition and 
explication of authors, which resteth In nimotatioiis 
find eommcniuricK, wlicrcin it is ovcfr usual toijhmch 
the obseure places, and cllHcourHc upon the plain. 

The third is concfuming the times, which Infiiany 
<»a.scg give great liglit to true intejrprctations. 

fi'hc* fourili Ih concerning ioine brief ceniiira and 
judgment of tin* luithors, that men thereby may iniike 
some election unto themidves what b(>ok« to reiul 

And tlie fiftli is cemetirning the syntax and dispo¬ 
sition of stueikw, that men miiy know In wlint ordt*r 
<jr puriult to read. 

For pedfinlicml knowledge, ii coidiiinctli tlmi dif. 
ferenco of tradition which lu proper rorymifh, wdiero* 
imto iippertfiin divers cons!clctrations of great fruit 
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As first, the timing and seasoning of knowledges; 
as with, what to initiate them, and from what, for a 
time, to refrain them. 

Secondly, the consideration where to begin with 
the easiest, and so proceed to the more difficult, and 
in what courses to press the more difficult, and then 
to turn them to the more easy 3 for it is one method 
to practise swimming with bladders, and another to 
practise dancing with heavy shoes. 

A third is the application of learning according 
unto the propriety of the wits; for there is no de¬ 
fect in the faculties intellectual hut seemeth to have 
a proper cure contained in some studies: as for 
example, if a child be bird-witted, that is, hath not 
the faculty of attention, the mathematics giveth a 
remedy thereunto, for in them, if the wit he caught 
away but a moment, one is new to begin : and as 
sciences have a propriety towards faculties for cure 
and help, so faculties or powers have a sympathy to¬ 
wards sciences for excellency or speedy profiting; and 
therefore it is an inquiry of great wisdom what kinds 
of wits and natures are most proper for what sciences. 

Fourthly, the ordering of exercises is matter of 
great consequence to hurt or help: for, as is well 
observed by Cicero, men in exercising their faculties, 
if they be not well advised, do exercise their faults, 
and get ill habits as well as good; so there is a 
great Judgment to be had in the continuance and 
intermission of exercises. It were too long to par¬ 
ticularise a number of other considerations of this 
nature; things but of mean appearance, but of sin¬ 
gular efficacy: for as the wronging or cherishing of 
seeds or young plants, is that that is most important 
to their thriving ,* and as it was noted, that the first 
six kings, being in truth as tutors of the state of 
Rome in the infancy thereof, was the principal cause 
of the immense greatness of that state which fol¬ 
lowed j so the culture and manurance of minds in 
youth bath such a forcible, though unseen, opera¬ 
tion, as hardly any length of time or contention of 
labour can countervail it afterwards. And it is not 
amiss to observe also, how small and mean faculties 
gotten by education, yet when they fall into great 
men or great matters, do work great and important 
effects; whereof we see a notable example in 
Tacitus, of two stage players, Percennius and Vibu- 
lenus, who by their faculty of playing, put the Pan- 
nonian armies into an extreme tumult and combus¬ 
tion ,• for there arising a mutiny amongst them, 
upon the death of Augustus Cmsar, Blmsus the 
lieutenant had committed some of the mutineers, 
which were suddenly rescued; whereupon Vibulenus 
got to be heard speak, which he did in this manner: 

'' These poor innocent wretches appointed to cruel 
death, you have restored to behold the light; but 
who shall restore my brother to me, or life unto my 
brother, that was sent hither in message from the 
legions of Germany, to treat of the common cause F 
And he bath murdered him this last night by some 
of his fencers and ruffians, that he hath about him 
for his executioners upon soldicjrs. Answer, BIcesus, 
what is done with his body ? The mortalest enemies 
do not deny burial. Vfhen I have performed my last 
duties to the corpse with kisses, with tears, com¬ 


mand me to be slain beside him, so that these my 
fellows, for our good meaning, and our true hearts 
to the legions, may have leave to bury us.” With 
which speech he put the army into an infinite fury 
and uproar; whereas truth was he had no brotlier, 
neither was there any such matter, but he played 
it merely as if he had been upon the stage. 

But to return, we are now come to a period of ra¬ 
tional knowledges, wherein if 1 have made the di¬ 
visions other than those that are received, yet would 
I not be thought to disallow all those divisions 
which I do not use ; for there is a double necessity 
imposed upon me of altering the divisions. The 
one, because it differeth in end and purpose, to sort 
together those things which are next in na^are, and 
those things which are next in tise; for if a secre¬ 
tary of state should sort his papers, it is like, in his 
study, or general cabinet, be would sort together 
things of nature, as treatise, instructions, &c.; hut in 
his boxes, or particular cabinet, he would sort to¬ 
gether those that he were like to uk(* together, 
though of several natures; so in this genera! eahi- 
net of knowledge it was necessary for me to Ibllow 
the divisions of the nature of things; wdiereas if 
myself had been to handle any particular knowIt*dg(‘, 

I would have respected the divisions fittest for use. 
The other, because the bringing in of the (Udieien- 
cies did by consequence alter the partitions of the 
rest: for let the knowledge extant, for (hunonsf ration 
sake, be fifteen, let the knowledge with th(‘ defi¬ 
ciencies be twenty, the parts of fifteen ar(‘ not the 
parts of twenty, for the parts of fifteen ant three and 
five, the parts of twenty are two, finir, fivag and tem; 
so as these things are witliout contradiction, and 
could not otherwise be. 

We proceed now to that knowledge which cam- 
sidereth of the Appetite and Will of Man, whcu*e<;f 
Solomon saitb, “ Ante omnia, fili, eustodi eor tuum. 
nam inde procedunt actiones vita*.” In the hand¬ 
ling of this science, those which !iav(‘ written, seersi 
to me to have done as if a man that profeh-e-d tn 
teach to WTitc, did only exhibit fair r(jpj<*.s of alplia^ 
bets, and letters joined, without giving any precepts 
or directions for the carriage of tin* hand and fram¬ 
ing of the letters : so hav(^ they made g<H)d and fair 
exemplars and copies, carrying tin* draught;-; and 
portraitures of good, virtin*, fluty, felicity; propound¬ 
ing them wudl d(?scrihed as the true obj<*cts and 
scopes of man’s will ami desires; but itow to attain 
these excellent marks, and how to frame and subdm* 
the will of man beconn* true and (‘onformabh* 
to these pursuits, tlury pass it rwer altogether, or 
slightly and nri])rf)ntably ; for it is m>{ the tliMputimr 
that moral virtiu's an* in tin? im‘nd of ntan by liahif, 
and notbyna.ture,or the distinguishing; that gomerous 
spirits an* won i>y floetrines and persuasiouK, and 
the vnlga,r sort, hy nuvani and punishment, and the 
like seattcr(‘d glances and t(»nciu‘K, that can (*Kem:e 
file absence of this part. 

The reason of lids omission I suppose it to be that 
bidden rock whereupon both this and many otlnu* 
barks of knowledge liave been east away ; which is, 
that men liave despised to be eonyersant in ordinary 
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and common matters, the jnclicions direction whereof 
nevertheless is the wisest doctrine; for life consist- 
eth not in novelties or subtilities : but contrariwise 
they have compounded sciences chiefly of a certain 
resplendent or lustrous mass of matter, chosen to 
give glory either to the subtilty of disputations, or 
to the eloquence of discourses. But Reneca giveth 
an excellent check to eloquence: “ Nocet illis elo- 
quentia, quibus non rerum cupiditatem facit, sed sui,” 
Doctrine should be such as should make men in love 
with the lesson, and not with the teacher, being 
directed to the auditor’s benefit, and not to the 
author’s commendation; and therefore those are of 
the right kind which may be concluded as Demos- 
thenes ^^ncludes his counsel, ‘‘ Qua: si feceritis, non 
oratorem duntaxat in prmsentia laudabitis, sed vos- 
metipsos etiam, non ita multo post statu rerum 
vestranim meliore.” Neither needed men of so ex¬ 
cellent parts to have despaired of a fortune, which 
tlie poet Virgil promised Iiimself, and indeed olflain- 
cd, who got as much glory of eloquence, wit, and 
learning in the expressing of the observations of 
hus’bandry, as of the heroical acts of/Eneas: 

“'Nc'c sum unimi diiliius, vnrhis ea vincorc magnum 

Cjuam sit, et august is 1mm; mlflere rehiis honorem.’* 

Oeirn/, iii. *2811. 

And surely If the purjiose lie in good earnest not 
to wu’ite at leisure that which men may read at 
leisure, hut really to instruct and suhorn action and 
activ(‘ life*, these georgic.s of the mind concernifig 
the husbandry anti tillage then*of‘are no less worfliy 
tlian the heroical descriptions of virtue, duty, and 
felicity, ^\d^ere^ore tin* main and primitive division 
of moral knowledge seemeth to be into the Exem¬ 
plar or J flat form of Good, and the Itegiment or Cul¬ 
ture of the Mind; the one describing the nature of 
good, tli(‘ other prescribing rules how to subdue, 
apply, anri accommodat e the will of man thereunto. 

The doctrine touching the Platform or Nature of 
Good (’on.si<h‘r(‘th it (dther simple or compared, (*ither 
the kinds of good, or tlie <l,egr<‘es of good; in the 
latter whereof (liose influile dispnlaiions which were 
toueliing the supreme degree tliereof, which liny 
term felicity, hc‘atitude, or the liiglusst good, tin* 
doctrines concerning which were as the heatlum 
divinity, are hy the Christian faith discharg(‘d. And, 
as Aristotle saith, “ That young men may be ha])py, 
but not otherwise but by hope ao we must all ac¬ 
knowledge our minority, and embrace the felicity 
which is hy hope of the future world. 

Freed th(‘n‘for(‘, and delivered from this doctrine 
of the philosopher’s lumven, whereby they Aligned 
an higher elevation of man’s n;i1un‘ than was, for 
we see in what a heiglit of style R(*neea writeth, 

“ Vere magnum, habere fragilitatem hominis, seen- 
ritatem Dei,” we may with more sohri<‘ty and truth 
recedve the rest of their im|uines and labours; 
wlierein (or the nature of good, positive or simple, 
tht‘y have set it down excellently, in describing the 
forms of virtue and duty with their situations and 
postures, iu distributing them into their kinds, parts, 
provinces, actions, and administrations, and the like : 
nay farther, tiny have commended them to man’s 
nature and spirit, with great quickness of argument 


and beauty of persuasions ,* yea, and fortified and in¬ 
trenched them', as much as discourse can do, against 
corrupt and popular opinions. Again, for the de¬ 
grees and compai*ative nature of good, they have 
also excellently handled it in their triplicifcy of good, 
in the comparison between a contemplative and an 
active life, in the distinction between virtue with 
reluctation and virtue secured, in their encounters 
between honesty and profit, in their balancing of 
virtue with virtue, and the like ; so as this part de- 
serveth to be reported for excellently laboured. 

Notwithstanding, if before they had come to the 
popular and received notions of virtue and vice, 
pleasure and pain, and the rest, they had stayed a 
little longer upon the inquiry concerning the roots 
of good and evil, and the strings of those roots, they 
had given, in my opinion, a great liglit to tliat 
wliich followed ; and especially if they had consulted 
with nature, they had made their doctrines less 
prolix and more profound: wliich being by them in 
part omitted and in part handled with much con¬ 
fusion, we will endeavour to resume and open in a 
more clear manner. 

There is formed in every thing a double nature 
of good, the one as every thing is a total or sub¬ 
stantive in itself, the other as it is a part or member 
of a greater body; wlKu-eof the lalt<‘r is in degriu: 
the greater and the worthier, lu'canse it tendeth tc) 
the conservation of a mon* general form: therefore 
we see the iron in pnrtieular sympathy moveth to the 
loadstone, ])nt yet if itexeecai a eerfain quantity, it; 
forsaketli tin* alTection to tin* loadstone, and like a 
good patriot moveth to the earth, winch is tiie re¬ 
gion and country of massy bodies ; so may we go 
forward, and s(‘e that waiter and massy bodies move 
to the c(*ntre of the earth; but rather than to siifler 
a divulsion in the contimimice of nature, they will 
move upwards from the centre of the earth, forsaking 
tlu'ir duty to the (‘aiih in regard of tlicir duty to the 
world, 'fltis doubh* nature of good ami the com¬ 
parative* thenmf is much mor<‘ engraven upon man, 
if he d(*g<'neratf* m»t, unto whom the conservation of 
duty to tin* public ought to he much more precious 
than the eonservatiiai of life anil being; according 
to that memorable Kpe{*eh of ihimpeiuH Magnus, 
when being in commissiem of pumyance for a 
famine at Rome, and b<‘ing dissuaded with great; 
vehemency and instance by his friends about him, 
that he shonid not fiaj^ard himself to sea in an ex- 
tr(*mity of weather, he said only to them, “ Necesse 
est nt earn, non ut vivani hut it may be truly 
affirmed that: there was never any philosophy, r(‘li- 
gion, or other diseipline, which did so plainly and 
highly exalt tin* good which is comimmieative, and 
d(‘press tin* good whiidi is private, and partieular, as 
tin* holy faith : well declaring, that it wms the same 
God that gave tin* Christian law to men, who gave 
those h'lws of nature to inanimate creatures thatwi: 
spake of before ; for we r(*a(l that the elected saints 
of God have wished themsedves anathematiwHl and 
iMxml out of the book of life, in an ecstasy of charily, 
ami infinite f(‘eltng of communion. 

Tim being sot down and strongly planl<*d, dotli 
judge and determine most of the controYcrsiei 
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wherein moral philosophy is conversant For first, 
it decideth the question touching’ the preferment of 
the contemplative or active life, and decideth it 
against Aristotle : for all the reasons which he 
bringeth for the contemplative, are private, and 
respecting the pleasure and dignity of a man’s self, 
in which respects, no question, the contemplative 
life hath the pre-eminence ; not much unlike to that 
comparison, which Pythagoras made for the gracing 
and magnifying of philosophy and contemplation 5 
who being asked what he was, answered, That if 
Hiero were ever at the Olympian games, he knew 
the manner, that some came to try their fortune for 
the prizes, and some came as raercliants to utter 
their commodities, and some came to make good 
cheer and meet their friends, and some came to look 
on, and that he was one of them that came to look 
on.” But men must know, that in this theatre of 
man’s life, it is reserved only for God and angels to 
be lookers on : neither could the like question ever 
have been received in the church, notwithstanding 
their Pretiosa in oculis Domini mors sanctorum 
ejushy which place they would exalt their civil 
death and regular professions, but upon this defence, 
That the monastical life is not simply contemplative, 
but performeth the duty either of incessant prayers 
and supplications, which hath been truly esteemed 
as an office in the church, or else of writing or 
taking instructions for writing concerning the law 
of God; as Moses did when he abode so long in 
the mount. And so we see Enoch the seventh from 
Adam, who was the first contemplative, and walked 
with God; yet did also endow the church with pro¬ 
phecy, which St. Jude citeth. But for contempla¬ 
tion, which shonld be finished in itself, without 
casting beams upon society, assuredly divinity know- 
eth it not 

It decideth also the controversies between Zeno 
and Socrates, and tbeir schools and successions, on 
the one side, who placed felicity in virtue simply or 
attended ,* the actions and exercises whereof do 
chiefly embrace and concern society; and on the 
other side, the Cyrenaics and Epicureans, who 
placed it in pleasure, and made virtue, as it is used 
in some comedies of errors, wherein the mistress 
and the maid change habits, to be but as a servant, 
without which pleasure cannot be served and at¬ 
tended j and the reformed school of the Epicureans, 
wdiich placed it in .serenity of mind and freedom 
from perturbation ,* as if they would have deposed 
Jupiter again, aud restored Saturn and the first age, 
when there was no summer nor winter, spring nor 
autumn, but all after one air and season,- and Ife- 
rillus, who placed felicity in extinguislimimt of the 
di.spute.sof the mind, making no fixed nature of good 
and evil, esteeming things according to the (dear¬ 
ness of the desire.s, or the rehudation; which opi¬ 
nion was revived in the hen.^sy <d‘ the Anabapti.st.s, 
measuring thing.s aimording" to the motions of tin* 
spirit, and the constanciy or vvaverliig of bedief: all 
which are manifest to tend to jirivate repose and 
contentment, and not to point of society. 

It censureth also the phil(»Hophy of Epictetiie, 
which presnpposeth that felicity mmt be placed in j 


those things which are in our power, lest we be 
liable to fortune aud disturbance ; as if it w^ere not 
a thing much more happy to fail in good and vir¬ 
tuous ends for the public,-than to obtain all that we 
can wish to oursedves in our proper fortune; as 
Oonsalvo said to his soldiers, showing them Naplc.s, 
and protesting, “ He had rather die one foot for¬ 
wards, than to have his life .secured for long, by one 
foot of retreat.” Wheretmlo the wisdom of that 
heavenly leader hath signed, who hath aflirmed 
“ that a good conscience is a continual fea.st 
showing plainly, that the conscience of good inten¬ 
tions, how’'Soever succeeding, is a more continual joy 
to nature, than all the provision which can lie made 
for security and repose, 

It censureth likewise that abu.se of philosopliy, 
which grew general about the tinu! of Fquhdidus, in 
converting it into an occupation or profession; as if 
the piirpO.se had bemi not to resist aiul c'Xtinguish 
perturbations, buitotly and avoid the causes of them, 
and to shape a particular and kind eour.si? of lifi* 
that end, introducing such a himlth of mind, as 
wastliat health of body, of which Aristotle spt'ukcth 
of Herodicus, who di<l nothing all his life long but 
intend hi.s health: wluinsLS if men refer themselves 
to duties of society, as that health of body is hesi, 
which is ablest to endure all alterations and extn*- 
milicss ; so likewise that health of mind i.s mnsf 
proper, wdrich can go through the greatest Itmipfa- 
tions and perturbations. So a.s Diogmu'.s’.s (spiniisu 
is to be accepted, wdio commembal not them whi<‘h 
abstained, but them wliich su.slained, and eould re¬ 
frain their mind in prmcipitio, and eould give nnfo 
the mind, as Is used in hor.semnn.ship, the shorteht 
stop or turn. 

Lastly, it censureth the tmuleniess and want of 
application in some of the Tno.s‘t ancient and r(*verend 
philosophers and philosophical men, that did retire 
too easily fi’om civil business, for avoiding of indiy;- 
nities and perturliations ; wherea.s tin* reisolutitm of 
men truly moral, ouglit to be .such a.s the sameGon, 
salvo said the honour of a .soldier sliould be, (* tell 
crassiore, and not so fuKsas that every thing, Gionld 
catch in it and endanger it. 

To resume privates or particular g(>od, It fail fh 
into the divi.sion of good active and pa .siv*-: ha* 
this diOerence of good, not unliki; to tfial wfiSeh 
amongst tlie Romans was expresHcd hi the familiar 
or household terms of Promtas and (Imdtis, la fVirne d 
also in all thing.s, and Is be.st di.sclo.stsi in tin* two 
several appetiti'S in creatures; the oin* to preservi’ or 
continue tliemselv(*s, atul the (jiher to dilate m* and 
tiply t}i(*m.selve.s; wh(*reof the latter .se<mHdli to he 
the worthier; for in naiun* tlie heavens, which are 
the mor(! worthy, an* tin* agent; and the earth, whi(*ii 
is the le.ss worthy, i.s the pa,ti(*nf ; in the pleanurea 
of living er(‘atur{‘.s', that of g’eneralion is giasater than 
that; of food: in divine doetrine, “ lk*atius ent dare, 
quain accipereand In lift* tliere Is no inan^sfipirit 
so soft, hut estt*einc‘lh the ellecting of soinewluit 
that he hath fixed In his desin*, mon? than sensuality, 
Whieli priority of tlie active good is much upheld 
hy tlie eonslderation of our (*Htate to he mm*tal and 
expo.sed to fortime: for If we might havi* a perpe* 
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tuity and certainty in our pleasures, the state of them 
would advance their price; but when we see it is 
but “Magni jestimamns mori tardius,’^ and Ne glori- 
eris de crastino, nescis partum diei,” it maketh iis to 
desire to have somewhat secured and exempted from 
time, which are only our deeds and works; as it is 
said, Opera eornm sequuntur eos.’’ The preemi¬ 
nence likewise of this active good is upheld by the 
affection which is natural in man towards variety and 
proceeding, which in the pleasures of the sense, 
which is the principal part of passive good, can have 
no great latitude. “ Cogita quamdiu eadem feceris: 
cihus, somnusjludus per hunccircnlum curritur; mori 
velle non tantum fortis, aiit miser, aiit prudens, seel 
etiam fa^kliosus potest.” But in enterprises, pur¬ 
suits, and purjjoscs of life, there is much variety, 
whereof men are sensible with pleasure in tlieir 
inceptions, progressions, recoils, re-integrations, 
approaches and attainings to their ends. So as it 
W’as well said, “ Vita sine proposito languida et 
vaga est.” Neither hath this active good any iden¬ 
tity with the good of society, though in some case it 
hath an incidence into it: for although it do many 
times bring forth acts of l)enericence, yet it is with a 
respect private to a man’s ()wn power, glory, ampli¬ 
fication, continuance ; ns appeareth plainly, when it 
findclh a contrary suhjetn. For that gigantiiie 
state of mind which po.ssesseth the troublers of the 
world, such as was Tmeius Sylla, and infinite* other 
in smaller model, wdio would hfuai all men happy or 
unhappy as they were their friends or enemies, and 
would give fomi to the world according to thi*ir own 
humours, which is the true theoinachy, pretemhdh, 
and aspireth to active good, though it recedclli far- 
thest from good of society, which we have deter- 
niiued to he the greater. 

To resume passive good, it receiveth a sulHlivision 
of conservative ami perfective. For let us take a 
brief review of that which we have said ; wc havo 
spoken first of the good of society, the intonlimj 
whereof embraceth the form of human naturr, 
whereof we are members and portions, atid not our 
own proper and individual fiwm ; we have 
of active good, and supposed it as a part of private 
and particular good. And rightly, for there is im¬ 
pressed upon all things a triple desire or appedite 
proceeding from love to thomselves; otie of jua*- 
serving and continuing their form; another of 
advancing and perfecting their form; and a third of 
multiplying and extending their form uj)()n other 
things; whereof the multiplying or signature of it 
upon other things, is that which w<j liandled by the 
name of active good. Sons there nunaineth the con¬ 
serving of it, and perfecting or raising of it; whicdi, 
latter is the highest degree of passivci good. For 
to preserve in state is the less, to ])res{U’vt^ witli 
advancement is the greater. So in man, 

“ Igiieus cat ollis vigor, ct cadtistis oriu'o.” 

His approach or assumption to divine or angelical 
nature is the perfection of hw form; the error or 
false imitation of which good, is that which is the tem¬ 
pest of human life, while man, upon the iiistiiud; of 
an advancement formal and essential, is carried to 


seek an advancement local For as those wdiicli 
are sick, and find no remedy, do liimlde up aial 
clown and change place, as if by a remove local tbey 
could obtain a remove internal: so is it ivilii nuii 
in ambition, when failing of the means to exalt their 
nature, tliey are in a perpetual cstuation to {‘xalt 
their place. So then passive good is, as was said, 
either conservative or perfective. 

To resume tlie good of conservation or com foil, 
which consisteth in the fruition of that which is 
agreea])Ie to our natun*s ; it seemetli to b«,‘ tin* nn^.st 
pure and, natural of pleasures, hut yet the .softest 
and the lowccst. And tliis also receiveth a dilTerence, 
which hath neither been W(‘ll judged of, nor well 
inquired. Ffu* tin* good of fruition or eontmitnuuit, 
is plashed either in tlui .sincereness of the frnitlcuuor 
in flu* (|uiekiiess and vigour of if.; tin* on<* superin¬ 
duced by erpiality, tlui other by vieissitiide *, the one 
having less mixture of evil, the* other more imprcK- 
sion of good Whether of tliese Is the grciiter 
good, Is a question controverted; but whether 
man’s nature may not be capable of botlii in « 
question nf)t inquired. 

The former (|ueHtion lieing debtit«‘d betwccfii »So- 
crates and a sophist, 8ocratc‘.s placing felicity in an 
equal and constant peace of mind, and the sfqdii.st iti 
much dcKiring and much enjoying, they fell from 
argument to ill words: the sopliiHl aayiiig that 
S(jcrates’.s felicity was the fclitdfy of a bloc-k fir 
stone; and iSocratcs saying that the* hopbistls fidhd* 
ty was the felicity of one that had the Itch, who did 
nothing hut itch and .scratcin Ami both iIh-.j* (spi- 
nions do not want their «up|iort,s; h>r Iht* f^piiiiori of 
Socrate.s Is imicli uphedd hy the general consent, evfui 
of the Epicures tln.unsdwK, that virtiio bcarefh fi 
great part in felicity; ami if certain It i«, tlmt 
virtue hath moia; use in clearing perlnrliationH, tliaii 
in compassing desires. Hie sopliihf’s equiiion i.s 
much favoured hy the assc^rtion we la.st spake of, lliat 
go(al of ativaneemeiii is greater than good (»f sinipli* 
preservation; heemnf* every obtaining a de.dre linlli 
fi show of advaiieemeiit, m imifitiii, iii a eir- 

(‘h*, hath a sltow of progression, 

But the second queidion deehleil the* true way 
makclh tlu* former Htiperfliifuin: for ran It b« 
doiibtofi lint that tliere are mmiO wlm tftle wtoro 
plcaMire in ctijciying pleasurew, tlifiii wiini; ofiier* lit«l 
ye*t nevertliele«» arc legii trciiiblcd W’itli the m 
leaving of them ; sci ii« this mime, « Non till, iil nm 
appetas; non appetc^rci iit wm metuaK; sunt aiumi 
pusilli et diilldentis.” And it sisnaeth to mo that 
most of tlu* tloetrines of the philosophers are morr’ 
fearful and <‘autionary than the nature of thing** 
requiretli ; so have they imu’eased the feiir of df*a|li 
in offering to (‘ure if : for nlioti they would liitve a 
man’s whoh* life to ho bni it cliscdpliiu* or prepara- 
iioti to die, they miisi in*ifd« iriakc men tliiiii that it 
is a terribh; enemy iigiiiiwt whom there l« rut eiitl 
of preparing. Btdtcr saith the poet, 

Qni fimmi vit« extrenmm Inter miineni iHtnut 
Katurw.’* 

So have they Konglil to make men k minds loo nitt* 
form and liarnumiral, by not lirealung lliem • lUtg 
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ciently to contrary motions: the reason whereof I sup¬ 
pose to be, because they themselves were men dedi¬ 
cated to a private, free, and unapplied course of life. 
For as we see, upon the lute or like instrument, a 
ground, though it be sweet and have show of many 
changes, yet breaketh not the hand to such strange 
and hard stops and passages, as a set song or vo¬ 
luntary,' much after the same manner was the di¬ 
versity between a philosophical and a civil life. 
And therefore men are to imitate the wisdom of jew^- 
ellers, who if there be a grain, or a cloud, or an ice 
w^hich may be ground forth without taking too 
much of the stone, they help it; but if it should 
lessen and abate the stone too much, they wdll not 
meddle with it; so ought men so to procure serenity, 
as they destroy not magnanimity. 

Having therefore deduced the good of man, 
which is private and particular, as far as seemeth 
fit, we will now return to that good of man which 
respecteth and beholdeth society, which we may 
term duty; because the term of duty is more pro¬ 
per to a mind well framed and disposed towards 
others, as the term of virtue is applied to a mind 
well formed and composed in itself; though nei¬ 
ther can a man understand virtue without some re¬ 
lation to society, nor duly without an inward dispo¬ 
sition. This part may seem at first to pertain to 
science civil and politic, but not if it be well ob¬ 
served ; for it concerneth the regiment and govern¬ 
ment of every man over himself, and not over others. 
And as in architecture the direction of the framing 
the posts, beams, and other parts of building, is not 
the same with the manner of joining them and 
erecting the building; and in mechanicals, the di¬ 
rection how to frame an instrument or engine, is not 
the same with the manner of setting it on work aud 
employing it; and yet nevertheless in expressing of 
the one you incidently express the aptness tow’ards 
the other; so the doctrine of conjugation of men in so¬ 
ciety differeth from that of their conformity thereunto. 

This part of duty is subdivided into two parts ; 
the common duty of every man as a man or member 
of a state, the other the respective or special duty 
of every man in his profession, vocation, and place. 
The first of these is extant and well laboured, as 
hath been said. The second likewise I may report 
rather dispersed, than deficient; which manner of 
dispersed writing in this kind of argument I ac¬ 
knowledge to be best: for who can take upon him 
to write of the proper duty, virtue, challenge, and 
right of every several vocation, profession, and place? 
For although sometimes a looker on may see more 
than a gamester, and there be a proverl) more ar¬ 
rogant than sound, “ That the vale best discover- 
eth the hills f’ yet there is small doubt but that 
men can write best, and most really and inateiially, 
in their own professions; and that the writing of 
speculative men of active matter, for the most part, 
doth seem to men of experience, as Pliormio^s argu¬ 
ment of the wars seemed to Hannibal to be but 
dreams and dotage. Only there is one vitse whicli 
accompanieth them that write in their own profes¬ 
sions, that they magnify them in excess; l)ut gene¬ 
rally it were to be wished, as that whicli would . 


make learning indeed solid and fruitful, that active 
men would or could become writers. 

In which I cannot but mention, honoris causa, 
your majesty’s excellent book touching the duty of 
a king, a work richly compounded of divinity, mo¬ 
rality, and policy, with great aspersion of all otlicr 
arts; and being in mine opinion one of the most 
sound and healthful writings that I have read, not 
distempered in the heat of invent ion, nor in the cold¬ 
ness of negligence; not sick of business, as those 
are who lose themselves in their order, nor of con¬ 
vulsions, as those which cramp in matters imperti¬ 
nent ; not savouring of perfumes and paintings, as 
those do who seek to please the reader more than 
nature beareth; and chiefly well dispos^ifl in the 
spirits thereof, being agreeable to truth and apt for 
action, and far removed from that natural infirmity 
whereunto I noted those that write in their own 
professions to be subject, which is, that tliey exalt 
it above measure: for your majesty hath truly de¬ 
scribed, not a king of Assyria, or Persia, in tlieir 
extern glory, but a Moses, or a David, pastiu’s (if 
their people. Neither can I ever los(‘ out of my 
remembrance, what 1 heard your Uiajesty in llu; 
same sacred spirit of government, deliver in a great 
cause of judicature, which was, That kings ruhul 
by their laws as God did by the laws of nature, and 
ought as rarely to put in use their supreme prero¬ 
gative, as God doth his power of working miracles,” 
And yet notwithstanding, in your book of a fn-t* 
monarchy, you do well give men to lUHhu'stand, 
that you know the ])lenitude of the? power and ri;(ht 
of a king, as W(‘ll as the circle ofliis oHict* and duty. 
Thus have I presumed (o ail(‘g(‘ this excellent 
writing of your majesty, as a prime or eminent «*x- 
ample of 'I’ractates concerning spf'cial and respc*r,- 
tive duties, wherein I should have said as much if 
it had been written a thousand years shun*; muther 
am I moved with certain courtly decencies, which 
esteem it flattery to praise in presence; no, if is 
flattery to praise in a]>sence, that is, when (other 
the virtue is absent, or the occasion is ahsimt, arid 
so the praise is not natural hut forced, citfier in 
truth or in time. But let; (h’cio-o h(‘ read in Ids 
oration pro iMarcello, which is nothing hut an excel¬ 
lent table of Gmsar’s virtu(‘, and mad(* to his faco*; 
besides the (‘xamph* of many otin-r (‘xcellmU pcr» 
sons wusera great dtsal than such ohs(u*vors; and we 
will rawer doubt, upon a full occasion, to give just 
])raises to presomt or ahsemt. 

But to return, (h(*r(‘ helongidh fartlnn* to tin* 
handling of (his part, touching tin; duties of profes¬ 
sions and vo(Uifi{>ns, a ndativat or opposite touehing 
the frauds, eauhds, impostunss, and vi(a*s of every 
profession, wluhth hath been likew'isf* handhsf. But 
how? H,ath(‘r in a satire and cynically, limn s(‘ri- 
onsly and wisely ; for men have ratluu' sought by 
wit to dmahb* and tradina; much of fiiat whicli is 
good in professions, than with Judgimmt to dis¬ 
cover and s<‘V(U' (hat which is (‘orrnpt. For, as Solo¬ 
mon saith, that conutth to seek after kiiowhslgc; 
with a mind to scorn and censma*, shall, bt‘ sun* to 
find matter for his humour, hut no matl<u* for his 
instruction; “ CAMerenti derisori scientlam, ipsa 10 
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abscondit: sed studioso fit obviam/^ But the ma- 

De cautelis argument with integrity 

et mails arti- and truth, which I note as deficient, 
seemeth to me to be one of the best 
fortifications for honesty and virtue that can be 
planted. For, as the fable goeth of the basilish, 
that if he see you first, you die for it; but if you 
see him first, he dieth: so is it with deceits and 
evil arts, which if they be first espied, lose their life; 
but if they prevent, they endanger. So that we are 
much beholden to Machiavel and others, that write 
what men do, and not what they ought to do: for it 
is not possible to join serpentine wisdom with the 
columbine innocency, except men know exactly all 
the condifions of the serpent; his baseness and go¬ 
ing upon his belly, his volubility and lubricity, his 
envy and sting, and the rest; that is, all forms and 
natures of evil: for without this, virtue lieth open 
and unfenced. Nay, an honest man can do no good 
upon those that are wicked, to reclaim them, with¬ 
out the help of the knowledge of evil: for men of 
corrupted minds presuppose that honesty growetli 
out of simplicity of manners, and believing of preach¬ 
ers, schoolmasters, and men’s exterior language. So 
as, except you can make them perceive that you 
know the utmost reaches of their own corrupt opi¬ 
nions, they despise all morality ; “ Non rcci|)it stiil- 
tus verba prudentim, nisi ea dixeris, qiuc versantur 
in corde cjus.” 

Unto tins part touching respective duty cloth also 
appertain the? duties between husband and wife, 
parent and child, master and servant; so likewise 
the laws of friendship and gratitude, the civil bond 
of companies, colleges, and politic bodies, of neigh¬ 
bourhood, and all other proportionate cluties; not 
as they are parts of government and society, hut as 
to the framing of the mind of jiarticular ])crsons. 

The knowledge concerning good respecting society 
(loth handle it also not simply aloms lait compara¬ 
tively, whereunto helongeth the weighing of duties 
between person and person, case and case, parlieular 
and public: as we see in the proccH’ding of Lihuus 
Brutus against his own sons, which was so much 
extolled; yet what was said F 

“ InfeHx, utcunque ferent ea fata minoras/* 

So the case wag doubtful, and had opinion on lioth 
sides. Again, we see when M. Brutus and Cassius 
invited to a supper certain whose opinions they 
meant to feel, whether they were fit to be made thc*ir 
associates, and cast forth the question touching the 
killing of a tyrant being an usurper, they were di¬ 
vided in opinion, some holding tliat servitude was 
the extreme of evils, and others that tyranny was 
better than a civil war; and a number of the like 
cases there are of comparative duty : amongst which 
that of all others is the most frc(juent, where the 
question is of a great deal of good to ensue of a 
small injustice, which Jason of Thessalia determined 
against the truth; ‘‘Aliqua sunt injusle facienda, 
ut multa juste fieri possint.” But the reply is good, 
“Auctorem prmsentis justitim babes, sponsonun 
fulurao non babes f men must pursue things which 
are just in present, and leave the future to the Dh 


vine Providence. So then we pass on from tliis 
general part touching the exemplar and description 
of good. 

Now therefore that w'e have spoken of this fruit 
of life, it remaineth to speak of the husbandry that 
belongeth thereunto, without which part the former 
seemeth to be no better than a fair image, or statnii, 
which is beautiful to contemplate, but is without 
life and motion: whereunto Aristotle himself sub- 
scribeth in these wamls, Neccsse est 
scilicet de virtute dicere, et quid sit, et 
(*x cpiibus gignatur. Inutile enim fere 
fuerit, vlrtutem (piidein nos.se, aciquircndat aiitem 
ejus iikkIos <‘t vias ignorare : non enim de virtute 
taiituin, ({lui spe(*ie .sit, (puerendum est, sed et cpio- 
inodo Mil copiaiu facial; utrum<|!H* eidm voiumus, 
et rem ip.sam nos>e (U (-jus <’omp(at'.s lirri ; hoc 
autem ex vote non huccfilet, nisi sciamus el ex qiii- 
bus et qiiomodiV In huch full words and uitb .sindi 
iteration doth he inciikate lids part: so snith C.'ieero 
in great (‘ommendatlou of (Jato the second, that lie 
had applied himself to pliiloMiphy, **iion ita di«|an 
tandi eansJ, sed ita vivifudi.’’ And altimiigli tlie 
neglect of our times, wherein few' men do hold any 
consultations touching the reformation tlieir life, 
as Heneca excellently saith, “ Dc parlibiis vifm 
c{uis(|ue dediberat, de .smumd nemo,” may make Ibis 
part seem Huperfkious; yet I must conclude wiilt 
that aphorism of Hippocrates, Qni gravi moihoeor- 
r(*pti dolores non sentlunf, iis nicuis agrolat;” tiiey 
need medicine md only to ahsuage the discaia*, hut 
to awake the Hense. And if it he said, lltaf the 
curt‘ of ineifs minds ladongeth to sacred divinity, 
it is most true : hut y(*t moral philosophy may be 
preferred unto her as a wise servant iiiid liiiiiible 
handmaid For as the Psalm sailli, that “ the eyes 
of the handmaid look perpetually lowairds the mis- 
tresH,” and y<‘t no dould many things an* left to the 
discretion of the liandmaid, to disecnai td* the mis- 
tresshs will ; .so ought moral |dHltc-.o|ihy to a 

coiistani attfuition to the diJctrimsH (»f divinity, and 
y«‘t KO as it may yield of herself, wilhin due liiuitw, 
many sound ami profitalde direidiouH. 

Idiis part tiuu'efore, Ih*ciuim* of the eKcrileiicy 
tfiercof, I cannot but find exceeding afrange flint It 
Ih not reduced to wriileit iiif|uir\‘, llie ritlher hcciitiwe 
it (‘onuisteth of much lufitter, wdierein both 
and action i« oftitii converwint, litid^mdi wlmrelii llii! 
common talk of men, ivfiich is rare, lint yet cmiieili 
sometimes to piiHs, is wdser than their liooks. It ii 
reaHonabIc thttrefore that we propound it In the more 
partieuhirity, both for tin- worthiness, ant! 
wot may acquit ourwdvea for nqiorting it, dtdieient, 
which .s< emetli ainufst incrci!ib!i% and h otberwise 
conceivisl and presupposed by tlifise themw-lves tlifit 
have w’rillem We will therefore emimi'rfite wane 
lusad.s or points lliermif, tlmt it lufiy iippeiir the 
better what ii is, and wdmtimr it be exhmt. 

First, therefore, In tliis, a« hi all lltinga which 
are praetiiml, we ought to cast «ji our iifeotmt, w lint 
in in our power, and what not; for tfu* one iua\ l-e 
dealt with by way of filteralion, but flic lUfteV by 
way of application only. The huhbandman coniiot 
command, neither the nature of hie imnli, nor llie 
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seasons of the weather, no more can tlie physician 
the constitution of the patient, nor the variety of 
accidents. So in the culture and cure of the mind 
of man, two things are without our command; 
points of nature, and points of fortune; for to the 
basis of the one, and the conditions of the other, 
our work is limited and tied. In these things there¬ 
fore, it is left unto us to proceed by application ; 

“ Yinceiida ost onmis fortuna fereado | 

and so likewise, 

“ Vinceuda est omnis iiatura ferendo.” 

But when that we speak of suffering, we do not 
speak of a dull and neglected suffering, but of a wise 
and industrious suffering, which draweth and con- 
triveth use and advantage out of that which seemeth 
adverse and contrary, which is that properly which 
we call accommodating or applying. Now the 
wisdom of application resteth principally in the 
exact and distinct knowledge of the precedent state 
or disposition, unto which we do apply ; for we 
cannot fit a garment, except we first take measure 
of the body. 

So then the first article of this knowledge is to set 
down sound and true distributions, and descriptions 
of the several characters and tempers of men’s na¬ 
tures and dispositions, especially having regard^ to 
those differences which are most radical, in being 
the fountains and causes of the rest, or most fre¬ 
quent in concurrence or commixture; wherein it is 
not the handling of a few of them in passage, the 
better to describe the mediocrities of virtues, that 
can satisfy this intention: for if it deserve to be 
considered, that there are minds which are pro¬ 
portioned to great matters, and others to small,” 
which Aristotle handleth or ought to have handled 
by the name of magnanimity, doth it not deserve as 
well to be considered, “ that there are minds pro¬ 
portioned to intend many matters, and others to 
few?” So that some can divide themselves, others 
can perchance do exactly well, but it must be but in 
few things at once; and so there cometh to be a 
narrowness of mind, as well as a pusillanimity. 
And again, “ that some minds are proportioned to 
that which may be despatched at once, or within a 
short return of time; others to that which begins 
afar off, and is to be won with length of pursuit,” 

-Jam tmu teiidilque fov<‘iqU(n*’ 

So that there may be fitly said to be a longainmity, 
which is commonly ascribed to God, as a in.'igna- 
nimity. So farther deserved it to be considerc'd by 
Aristotle, that there is a disposition in conversa¬ 
tion, supposing it in things which do in no sort 
touch or concern a man’s self, to soothe and pleases ; 
and a disposition contrary to contradict and cross 
and deserveth it not much better to he consider<‘d, 
“ that there is a dis])osition, not in couversalio!i or 
talk, but in nial((‘r of more s(‘rions nalnr(‘, ami sup¬ 
posing it still in things merely iiulinereiit, jo take 
pleasure in the good of anolher, a.n<l a disprjsiticm 
contrariwise, to take distaste at the good of aimther?” 
which is that properly which cal! good nature or 
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ill-nature, benignity or malignity. ^ And therefore I 
cannot sufficiently marvel, that this part of know¬ 
ledge, touching the several characters of natures 
and dispositions, should he omitted both in morality 
and policy, considering it is of so great ministp’ ami 
suppeditation to them both. A man shall find in 
the traditions of astrology some pretty and a|}t 
divisions of men’s natures, according to the predomi¬ 
nances of the planets; lovers of quiet, lovers of 
action, lovers of victory, lovers of honour, lovers ot 
pleasure, lovers of arts, lovers of change, and so 
forth. A man shall find in the wisest sort of these 
relations, which the Italians make touching con¬ 
claves, the natures of the several cardinals hand¬ 
somely and livelily painted forth ; a man s,^all meed, 
with, in every day’s conference, the denominations 
of sensitive, dry, formal, real, humorous, certain, 
“ liuomo di prima impressione, huomo di ultima im- 
pressione,” and the like: and yet nevertheless this 
kind of observations wandereth in words, but is not 
fixed in inquiiy. For the distinctions are found, 
many of them, but we (ioncliulc no precepts uimi 
them: wherein our fault is the greater, becnuKC 
both history, poesy, and daily experiences arc as 
goodly fields where these observations grow'; where¬ 
of we make a few posies to hold in our hands, but 
no man bringeth them to the confectionary, tliat rt> 
ceipts might be made of them for the us(‘. of lifi*. 

Of much like kind are those impressions of nature, 
which are imposed upon the mind by the sex, by tiic 
age, by the region, by health and sickues.;, by 
beauty and deformity, and the like, wliich are in¬ 
herent, and not extern; and again, those wlneli ;ir«' 
caused by extern fortune; as sov(U’(‘ignty, nobilil)', 
obscure birth, riches, want, magislra(?y, privatfuie.-,s, 
prosperity, adversity, constant fortune, variable rnr= 
tunc, rising per saltum, per gradus, aid the like. 
And therefore we see that Blautus maketb it n. non 
der tosec an old man beneficent, “ Ixmignita.s buju/; 
tit adolescentuli est.” St. i’atd eomdudetli, il,et 
severity of discipline was to be us(‘d to the' Grefuir;, 
“ Increpa eos dure,” upon the disposition of their 
country, “ Creleiises sem|HU* meiulaces, mala- 
venires pigri.” Sallust notetb, that it is u.%ua! ui:b 
kings to desire contracliefories; ‘‘ Sed pb-rnnique re 
gim voluntates, ut vebementes .sunt, ‘.ic iunbib-,;, 
suipeque ipsiesibi adversfu.” Tacu'liis oliscrvcth bow 
rarely raising of the fortune inendelh the di;;|io..!iinn, 

Solus Ves]>asianus mutatns in nudiitsd’ Ifindtirus- 
inaketh an observation, that great and sudden for 
tunc fur the most pari defeatelh men, t lui mafpmm 
felidtatem eoncoquerc non possunt.” So the Paalm 
sliowetli it is more easy to k(H‘p a im'a aire in the 
enjoying of fortune,than in the inereas*’ of foriuiie; 
*'' .hivitim si allluant, nedite cor apponcrc,” Llunse 
observations, and the like, I <leny nd, but arc toueln 
ed a little by Aristotle, a.s' in passage in bis I’llufto- 
rics, and an* bandied in siune seattered distnnirser;; 
but they wen* ncv«*r inr«n'porale into moral philoari- 
pliy, to which jh{*y do esHt^iitiidly appertain; as the 
kiumdcdge tif tin* diversity of grotmdw amt titouldM 
doth to agrieultuia*, ami the knowledge fff the diver- 
fu'ly of e<mipI(‘xions and constitutions dotli Itj the 
physician; except we mean to follow the indisere- 
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tion of empirics, which minister the same medicines 
to all patients. 

Another article of this knowledge, is the inquiry 
touching the atfections j for as in medicining of the 
body, it is in order first to know the divers com¬ 
plexions and constitutions j secondly, the diseases ; 
and lastly, the cures j so in medicining of the mind, 
after knowledge of the divers characters of men’s 
natures, it followeth, in order, to know the diseases 
and infirmities of the mind, which are no other than 
the perturbations and distempers of the affections. 
For as the ancient politicians in popular estates were 
wont to compare the people to the sea, and the ora¬ 
tors to the winds; because as the sea would of 
itself be calni’and quiet, if tbe winds did not move 
and troSble it; so the people would be peaceable 
and tractable, if the seditious orators did not set 
them in working and agitation ; so it may be fitly 
said, that the mind in the nature thereof would be 
temperate and stayed, if the afiections, as winds, dirt 
not put it into tumult and perturbation. And here 
again I find strange, as before, that Aristotle should 
have written divers volumes of Ethics, and nev(‘r 
handled the affections, which is the princip.ul sub¬ 
ject thereof; and yet in his Rhetorics, where liu‘y 
are considered but collaterally, and in a second d(«.. 
gree, as they may be moved by spectdi, lie fuub’lh 
place for them, and hanclleth them wedi for tbe 
quantity : but wliere their true place i.s, he preter- 
mitteth them. For it is not his disputatious 
pleasure and pain that can satisfy ibis inquiry, no 
more than he that should generally handle the na¬ 
ture of light can be said to handle the nature of 
colours; for pleasure and pain are to the ])artf- 
cular affections, as light is to particular colours. 
Better travails, I suppose had the Stoics taken in 
this argument, as fiir as I can gather by that which 
I have at second hand. But yet, it is like, it was 
after their manner, rather in suhtilty of definitiouK, 
which, in a subject of this nature, are but curiositieN, 
than in active and amjde descriptions and observa¬ 
tions. So likewise I find some particular writings 
of an eloquent nature, touching sonw of tlie affec¬ 
tions ; as of anger, of comfort upon adverse acci¬ 
dents, of tenderness, of countenance, and other, But 
the poets and writers of histories are tlie best doc¬ 
tors of this knowledge, where %ve may fmd painted 
forth with great life, how affections are kindled and 
incited ; and how pacified and refrained; and how 
again contained from act, and farther degree; how 
they disclose themselves; how they work; how 
they vary; how they gather and fortify ; how they 
are inwrapped one within another; and how tlicw 
do fight and encounter one with another ; and other 
the like particularities. Amongst the which, this 
last is of special use in moral and civil matters: 
how, I say, to set afiection against affection, and to 
master one by another, oven as we msed to hunt 
beast with beast, and fly bird with bird, wiiich other¬ 
wise percase we could not so easily a-ecover: upon 
which foundation is erected that excellent use of 
premium and pcena, whereby civil states consist, 
employing the jiredominant afiections of fear and 
hope, for the suppressing and bridling the rest. ; 


I For as in the government of states, it is sometimes 
necessary to bridle one faction with another, so it is 
in the government within. 

Now come we to those points which are within 
our own command, and have force and operation 
upon the mind, to affect the will and appetite, and 
to alter manners: wherein they ought to have 
handled custom, exercise, habit, education, example, 
imitation, emulation, company, friends, praise, re¬ 
proof, exhortation, fame, laws, books, studies: tliesc 
as they have determinate use in moralities, for from 
these the mind suffereth, and of tliese are such, re¬ 
ceipts and regiments compounded and described, as 
may serve to recover or preserve the health and 
good estate of the mind, as f;ir as piudaineth to Im- 
man medicine ; of which numbea* we will insist upon 
some one or two, as an example of the r(*Hl, because 
it were too long to prosccnie all; and theredbre* we 
do resume custom and habit to speak of. 

The opinion of Aristotle sceiriefh to me a negli¬ 
gent Opinion, that of those things whicli coiiMist by 
nature, nothing can be changed by cnisfoiit; using for 
example, that if a stone be thrown ten thousand times 
up, it will iKit huirn to ascend; and tliat by ofCim .sm‘» 
iug or IiiMring, we do not learn to liear or set* the 
be!h.*r. For though this principle be Inie in ihitiipj 
wherein nature is peremptory, tin* reason whereof 
wci cannot now stand lc» dismtss, yet it is oflierwi^e 
in things wherein nature af!mittel!i a laiitiide. Fur 
lie: might sen* that, a strait glove will route inort* 

I easily on with use; ami that a wantl will by um 
bend otherwiw timn k grew ; amt tlifit by me of 
the voice we speak louder and «troii|(er; ami lliij.1 
by use of enclurinf heat or cold, wo encliiint It ilie 
lietter, and the liltet which latter iort. have it near¬ 
er renembknce unto that stilijtcd of iMmmm tm 
hanclleth, tlitii those which ho nlfoifclli. 

But idlowing hi« conclusion, that virlitcif imtl 
consist in hiddt, he ought so niucli the more to liafc 
laiiglst; the manner of stipcriiichicing tlml liiildl: 
for there^bc* many precepts of the wise orfierhig 
the exerewes of ilm mind, m lliere i« of oiilerlng 
the exc?rcises of tlie Imdy, wliereof we wall refill* fi 
few% 

The firiit simll lie, timt we hew'iirt* wc talc iml at 
the first idthcfr too higli n itriim, or too wmkt im 
if too high, in a tlifictottt nitiire you in 

a confident nature fm hm$i mi opfulofi of, ferilify, 
and m a «Ioth i and in nil ytii br#td » far¬ 

ther ©ipcctallon thito mi hold oiit, and «o nn Inga- 
tisfaction in the end t if too wetk of the other toide , 
you may not look to perform and overcome any 
great task. 

Anotlufr precept is, to practise all things clikdly 
at two several times; the one when the miitfl 1$ 
best dinpofied, the other when it is worit diBpoicd ? 
that liy the one you may give a great «tep, by the 
other you may work out tlm knots and «hmdfe{ of the 
maid, and make the middle tiitum the more 
and ])ieaHan<. 

Anotlmr precept k that which Aristotle mention^ 
cth hy the way, which is, to bear ewt towards the 
contrary extreme of that whm'emilo wi* aro by 
nature inclined; like unto the nuviiig aipiiiM. Ilm 
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stream, or making a wand straight, by bending him 
contrary to his natural crookedness. 

Another precept is, that the mind is brought to 
any thing better, and with more sweetness and hap¬ 
piness, if that whereunto you pretend be not first in 
the intention, but tanquam aliud agendo, because of 
the natural hatred of the mind against necessity and 
constraint. Many other axioms there are touching 
the managing of exercise and custom; which being 
so conducted, doth prove indeed another nature; 
but being governed by chance, doth commonly prove 
but an ape of nature, and hringeth forth that which 
is lame and counterfeit. 

So if we should handle books and studies, and 
what influence and operation they have upon man¬ 
ners, are there not divers precepts of great caution 
and direction appertaining thereunto? Bid not one 
of the fathers in great indignation call poesy vinum 
dmmonum, because it increaseth temptations, per¬ 
turbations, and vain opinions ? Is not the opinion of 
Aristotle worthy to be regarded, wherein he saith, 
That young men are no fit auditors of moral phi¬ 
losophy, because they are not settled from the boil¬ 
ing heat of their affections, nor attempered with time 
and experience?’^ And doth it not hereof come, 
that those excellent books and discourses of the an¬ 
cient writers, whereby they have persuaded unto 
virtue most effectually, by representing her in state 
and majesty ; and popular opinions against virtue 
in their parasites’ coats, fit tO'he scorned and derided, 
are of so little effect towards honesty of life, because 
they are not read, and revolved by men in their 
mature and settled years, hut confined almost to boys 
and beginners ? But is it not true also, that much 
less young men are fit auditors of matters of policy, 
till they have been thoroughly seasoned in religion 
and morality, lest their judgments he corrupted, and 
made apt to think that there are no true differences 
of things, hut according to utility and fortune, as 
the verse describes it ? 

Prospemm et felix seeks virtus vocatur:” 
and again, 

“ Ille eracem pretium sceleris tulit, Me diadema:” 

which the poets do speak satirically, and in indig¬ 
nation on virtue’s behalf: hut books of policy do 
s])eak it seriously and positively; for it so pleaseth 
Machiavel to say, “ that if Ca;sar had been over¬ 
thrown, Tie would have been more odious than ever 
was Catalineas if there had been no difference, 
hut in fortune, between a very fury of lust and blood, 
and the most excellent spirit, his ambition reserved, 
of the world ? Again, is there not a caution like¬ 
wise to be given of the doctrines of moralities them¬ 
selves, some kinds of them, lest they make men too 
precise, arrogant, incompatible, as Cicero saith of 
Cato in Marco Catonc: “ Ha?c bona, quin videmus, 
divina et egregia, ipsius scitotc esse propria; qum 
noimunquam requirimus, ea sunt omnia non a na¬ 
ture, sed a magistro?” Many other axioms and 
advices there arc touching those proprieties and 
effects, which studies do infuse and instil into man¬ 
ners. And so likewise is there touching the use of 


all those other points, of company, fame, laws, and 
the rest, which we recited in the beginning in the 
doctrine of morality. 

But there is a kind of culture of the mind that 
seemeth yet more accurate and elaborate than the 
rest, and is built upon this ground : that the minds 
of all men are sometimes in a state more perfect, 
and at other times in a state more depraved. The 
purpose therefore of this practice is, to fix and 
cherish the good hours of the mind, and to oblite¬ 
rate and take forth the evil. The fixing of the good 
hath been practised by two means, vows or constant 
resolutions, and observances or exercises; which are 
not to be regarded so much in themselves, as be¬ 
cause they keep the mind in continual o^dience. 
The obliteration of the evil hath been i}ractised by 
two means, some kind of redemption or expiation of 
that which is past, and an inception or account de 
novo, for the time to come: hut this part seemeth 
sacred and religious, and justly ; for all good moral 
philosophy, as was said, is hut a handmaid to 
religion. 

Wherefore we will conclude with that last point, 
which is of all other means the most compendious 
and summary; and, again, the most noble and effec¬ 
tual to the reducing of the mind unto virtue and 
good estate; which is, the electing and proiioundhig 
unto a man’s self good and virtuous ends of his life, 
such as maybe in a reasonable sort within his com¬ 
pass to attain. For if tliese two things he supiiosed, 
that a man set before him honest and good muls, 
and again, that he he resolute, constant, and true 
unto them ; it will follow, that he shall mould him¬ 
self into all virtue at once. And this inde(‘d is like 
the works of nature, whereas the oth<‘r course is 
like the work of the hand: for as when a carver 
makes an image, he sliapes only lliat part where¬ 
upon he worketh, as if he be upon the tacc, that 
part which shall he the body is but; a rude Htf>ne 
still, till such time as he comes to it; but, contrari¬ 
wise, when nature makes a flower or living creatun% 
she formeth rudiments of all the parts at one time : 
so in obtaining virtue by liabii, while a man prac- 
tiseth temperance, he d(U,h not profit much to forti¬ 
tude, nor the like ; hut when lie dedicateth and 
applieth himself to good ends, lo(;k, what virtue 
soever the pursuit and passage towards those ends 
doth commend unto him, he is inw'sted iff a juvee- 
dent disposition to conform himself thertnmto. 
Which state of mind Aiistotlc doth cxcidhmtly ex¬ 
press himself, that it ought not to be calk'd virtuous 
but divine : his words are these ; Immanitati 
autem consenlancum i'st, opponmat (‘am, qum supra 
humanitatem est, heroicam siva* divinam \'irtu!om.” 
And a little after, “ Nam ut fera: mapu' vitium m'ipm 
virtus (‘sl, sic nequ(‘ i)ci. Sed hie quidem status 
altius ({uiddam virtulc ille aliud ijuiddam a vitio.” 
And therefore we may sec what celsiludc of honour 
Plinius Sc'cundus altrihutelli to ’rrajan In his fum*- 
ral oration; he said, that m«'n m*eded 

make no otluu- prayers to tin* gods, hut that tlu'y 
would continue as good lorfls to tlnuu as Trajan had 
litunias if he had not heem «mly an Imitation of 
divine nature, but a paltem of it But these be 
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heathen and profane passages, having but a shadow 
of that divine state of mind, which religion and the 
holy faith do conduct men unto, by imprinting upon 
their souls charity, wdiich is excellently called the 
bond of perfection, because it comprehendeth and 
fasteneth all virtues together. And as it is elegantly 
said by Menander, of vain love, which is but a f>ilse 
imitation of divine love, Amor melior sopliista 
Icevo ad humanam vitam,'' that love teacheth a man 
to carry himself better than the sophist or preceptor, 
which he calleth left-handed, because, with all liis 
rules and preceptions, he cannot form a man so 
dexterously, nor with that facility, to prize himself 
and govern himself, as love can do : so certainly if 
a man’s «iind he truly inflamed with charity, it doth 
work him suddenly into greater perfection than all 
the doctrine of morality can do, which is but a so¬ 
phist in comparison of tlie other. Nay farther, as 
Xenophon observed truly, that all other aflections, 
though they raise tlie mind, yet they do it by dis¬ 
torting and uncomcliness of ecstasies or excesses j 
but only love doth exalt the mind, and nevertheless 
at the same instant doth settle and compose it: so 
in all other excellencies, though they advance na¬ 
ture, yet they are subject to excess. Only charity 
admittetli no excess; for so we see by aspiring to 
be like God in power the angels transgressed and 
fell,- “ Ascendam, et era similis Altissiino;” by 
aspiring to be like God in knowledge, man trans¬ 
gressed and fell; “ Eritis sicut Dii, scientes !)0!mni 
et malum:” but by aspiring to a similitude of God 
in goodness, or love, neither man nor angel ever 
transgressed, or shall transgress. For unto that 
imitation we are called; '^Diligite inimicoBvestroH, 
benefacite eis qui oderimt vos, et orate pro perse- 
quentibus et calumniantibus vos, ut sitis fdii Patris 
vestri, qui in cadis cst, qui solem suum oriri facit 
Super bonos et malos, et plait super justos et injus- 
tos.” So in Ibe first platform of the divine nature 
itself, the heathen religion H])eakcth thus, ‘‘ Ojflimu.s 
Maximus;” and the sacred Scriptures thus, “ Mise- 
ricordia ejus super omnia opera ejus.” 

Wherefore I do conclude this part of moral 
knowledge, concei-ning the culture and regiment of 
the mind; wherein if any man, considering the 
parts thereof, which I have enumerated, do judge 
that my labour is but to collect into an art or science 
that which hath been pretermitted by others, as 
matters of common sense or experience, he judgeth 
well: butasPhilocratcs sported with Demosthenes, 
You may not marvel, Athenians, that Demosthenes 
and I do differ, for he drinketh water, and I drink 
wine.” And like as we read of an ancient parable 
of the two gates of sleep, 

^ Sunt geminas somni portae, quarum altera Icrtur 

Gonica, qua voriB facilis clatur cxitUH umbiis; 

Altera candenti perfacta nitauH olcphunto, 

feed lalsa ad (Knlum uiittunt insomnia inanoB 

so if we put on sobriety and attention, we shall fmd 
it a sure maxim in knowledge, that the more plea¬ 
sant liquor of wine is the more vaporous, and the 
braver gate of ivory sendeth forth the falser dreams. 

But we have now concluded (hat general part of 
human philosophy, which contempkteth man so- 
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gregate, and' as he consisteth of body and spirit 
Wherein we may further note, that there seemeth 
to be a relation or conformity between the good of 
the mind and the good of the body. For as 
divided the good of the body into health, beauty, 
strength, and pleasure ; so the good of the mind; 
inquired in rational and moral knowledges, tendeth 
to this, to make the mind sound and without per¬ 
turbation ; beautiful and graced with decency ; and 
strong and agile for all duties of life. These tlirce, 
as in the body, so in the mind, seldom meet, and 
commonly sever. For it is easy to observe, that 
iminy liavc‘ strength of wit and courage, but have 
neither health from perturbations, nor any beauty or 
decency in their doings : sonui again have an ele¬ 
gancy and fineness of carriage, which hav<‘ neither 
soundness of honesty, nor substance of sufficiency : 
and some again have honest and reformed minds, 
that can neither become themselves nor manage 
business. And sometimes two of tlieru mc‘ct, and 
rarely all three. As for pleasure, we have likewise 
dc-termined that the mind ought not to he reduced 
to stupidity, hut to retain pleasure; confined rather 
in tlic subject of it, than in tlie strength and vigour 
of it. 

Civil Knowledge is conversant about a subject 
which ol all others is most immersed in matter, and 
liardliest reducc'd to axiom. Nevertheless, as (bito 
the (Jensor said, ** that tlie Romans were like whciep, 
for that a man might Imtter drive a flock of them, 
than one of them; for m a flock, if you could get 
but some few to go right, the rest would follow s” " 
so in that respect moral philosophy is more dliicila 
than policy. Again, moral philoiophy propoundtth 
to itself the framing of internal goodness; but civil 
knowledge requireth only an external goodiUfss ; 
for that as to society suffieeth. And therefore it 
coineth oft to pass tliat tlun-i^ he evil times in good 
governments: for .so we.fmd in the holy story, wlum 
the kings were good; yet it is added,“S«*d adlmc 
populus non direxerat cor suum ad Dominum I)<mm 
patram snorurm” Again, states, as great tuiginei, 
move slowly, and are not so soon put out of frame ; 
for as In ^gypt the seven good years snstiimccl the 
seven bad; so govemmenta for a time well gronmifd, 
do bear out errors following* But the resolution of 
particular persons Is more suddenly lubverted. 
These respects do somewhat qualify the extreme 
difficulty of civil knowledge. 

This knowledge hath three parts, according to 
the three summary actions of smuidy, wliich are, 
Conversation,^ Negotiation, and Government. For 
man seeketli in society comfort, luse, and protection : 
and they he three wisdoms of clivers natures, which 
do often sever; wisdmn of hehaviour, wisdoni of 
busint\ss, and wisdom of state. 

The wisdom of Conversation ought not to lie over 
much afleefed, but much less despised: for it batli 
not only an honour in itself, but an inflmmci^ also 
into business and government. The poet saitli, 

N ec vultu destrue verba turn” A man may destroy 
the force of his words with liii countenance; ao inny 
he of his deeds, saith Cicero, recommending to Ins 
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brother affability and easy access, Nil interest ha¬ 
bere ostium apertuni, vultum clausum.” It is no¬ 
thing won to admit men with an open door, and to 
receive them with a shut and reserved coi\ntenance. 
So, we see, Atticus, before the first interview be¬ 
tween Caesar and Cicero, the war depending, did 
seriously advise Cicero touching the composing and 
ordering of his countenance and gesture. And if 
the government of the countenance be of such effect, 
much more is that of the speech, and other carriage 
appertaining to conversation: the true model 
whereof seemeth to me well expressed by Livy, 
though not meant for this purpose; Ne aut arro- 
gans videar, aut obnoxius; quorum alterum est 
alienee libertatis obliti, alterum sum“ The sum of 
behaviour is to retain a man’s own dignity, without 
intruding upon the liberty of others.” On the other 
side, if behaviour and outward carriage be intended 
too much, first it may pass into affectation, and then 
“ Quid deformius quam scenam in vitam transferre,” 
to act a man’s life ? But although it proceed not to 
that extreme, yet it consumeth time, and employeth 
the mind too much. And therefore as we use to 
advise young students from company keeping, by 
saying, “ Amici, fures temporisso certainly the 
intending of the discretion of behaviour is a great 
thief of meditation. Again, such as are accomplish¬ 
ed in that form of urbanity, please themselves in it, 
and seldom aspire to higher virtue; whereas those 
that have defect in it, do seek comeliness by repu¬ 
tation; for where reputation is, almost every thing 
becometh ; but where that is not, it must be supplied 
by puntos and compliments. Again, there is no 
greater impediment of action, than an over-curious 
observance of decency, and the guide of decency, 
which is time and season. For as Solomon saith, 
** Qui respicit ad ventos, non seminat; et qui respi- 
cit ad nubes, non meteta man must make his op¬ 
portunity as oft as find it. To conclude; behaviour 
seemeth to me as a garment of the mind, and to have 
the conditions of a garment. For it ought to be 
made in fashion; it ought not to be too curious; it 
ought to be shaped so as to set forth any good 
making of the mind, and hide any deformity; and 
above all, it ought not to be too strait, or restrained, 
for exercise or motion. But this part of civil know¬ 
ledge hath been elegantly handled, and therefore I 
cannot report it for deficient 

The wisdom touching Negotiation or 
Business hath not been liiihcrto col¬ 
lected into writing, to the great dero¬ 
gation of learning, and the professors of learning. 
For from this x*oot springeth chiefly that note or 
opinion, which bj us is expressed in adage to this 
effect ; that there is no great concurrence between 
learning and wisdom. For of the three wisdoms 
which we have set down to ixertain to civil life, for 
wisdom of behaviour, it is by learned men for the 
most part despised, as an inferior to virtue, and an 
enemy to meditation; for wisdom of government, 
they acquit themselves well when tlu?y are called to 
it, but that happeneth to few: but for the wisdom of 
business,' wherein man’s life is most conversant, 
there be no books of it, except some few scattered 


advertisements, that have no proportion to the mag¬ 
nitude of this subject. For if books were written 
of this, as the other, I doubt not but learned men, 
with mean experience, would far excel men of long 
experience, without learning, and oiitshoot them in 
their own bow. 

Neither needeth it at all to be doubted, that this 
knowledge should be so variable, as it Mleth not 
under precept; for it is much less infinite than 
science of government, which, wm see, is laboured, 
and in some part reduced. Of this wisdom, it 
seemeth, some of the ancient Romans, in the saddest 
and wisest times, were professors; for Cicero re- 
porteth, that it was then in use for senators that had 
name and opinion for general wise men, €b Conin- 
canius, Ciirius, Lmlius, and many others, to wmlk at 
certain hours in the place, and to give audience to 
those that would use their advice; and that the par¬ 
ticular citizens would resort unto them, and consult 
with them of the marriage of a daughter, or of the 
employing of a son, or of a purchase or bargain, or 
of an accusation, and every other occasion incident 
to man’s life. So as there is a wisdom of counsel 
and advice even in private cases, arising out of an 
universal insight into the affairs of the world; whicli 
is used indeed upon particular cases propounded, 
but is gathered by general observation of eases of 
like nature. F<a* so we sec in the hook wln'cli Q. 
Cicero wiateth to his brother, I)e pelitione consula- 
tus,” being the only book of business, that I know, 
written by the ancients, altliough it concerned a 
particular a(iti(;n then on foot, yet the substance 
thereof consist(ith of many wise and politic axioms, 
which contain not a tem])orary, but a perpetual direc¬ 
tion in the ease of popular elections. But chiefly 
we may see in those aphorisms which have place 
amongst divine writings, composed by Solomon the 
king, of whom the Scriptures testify, that his heart 
was as the sands of the sea, encompassing the world 
and all worldly matters; we ace, I say, not a few 
profound and excellent cautions, prect^pls, posithins, 
exttmding to much variety of ocamsions; whereupon 
we will stay a while, offering to considcnition some 
number of examples. 

Sed et cunctis sermonihus, qui dicuntur, ne ac- 
commodes aurem tuarn, ne forte; audias .servmu tuum 
maledicentem tihi.” Here is reconuuended tfm pro¬ 
vident stay of inquiry of that wludi we would Im 
hfth to find: as it was Judged great wisdom In 
?omp{‘ius Magnus that he burned Hertorius’s papers 
unperused. 

¥ir sapiens, si cum stullo contendt-rit, sivi* iras- 
catur, sive rideat, non invenitd requi<un.” Here is 
described the gr(,‘at disadvantage: which a wisr* man 
hath in nndertaking a lighter person tlmn himself, 
which is sitcli an engagement, as whether a man 
turn the matter to jest, or turn it to heat, or howso- 
even* lie cthange copy, he can no ways (put himself 
well of it. 

“ Qui delicate a pueritid nutrit servum smim, 
]a).st(‘a senliet eum contumacem,” llerci is signified, 
that if a man begin too high a ])itch In his favours, 
it doth commonly end iit unkindness and utithank¬ 
ful ness. 
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Vidisti virum velocem in opere siio ? coraiii ix*™ 
gibus stabit, nec erit inter ignobiles.'* Here is olj- 
served, that of all virtues for rising to honour, 
quickness of despatch is the best; for superiors many 
times love not to have those they employ too deep 
or too sufficient, but ready and diligent 

Vidi cunctos viventes, qui ambulant sub sole, 
cum adolescente secundo, qui consurgit pro eoJ^ 
Here is expressed that which was noted by Sylh 
first, and after him by Tiberius : Plures adoraiit 
solem orientem, quam occidentem vel meridianitm.” 

** Si spiritus potestatem habentis ascenderit super 
te, locum tuum ne dimiseris, quia curalio faciei ces- 
sare peccata maxima.’^ Here caution is givcui, that 
upon displeasure, retiring is of all courses thc' mi- 
fittest; for a man leaveth things at worst, and de- 
priveth himself of means to make them better. 

'' Erat civitas parva, et pauci in ea viri; venit 
contra eain rex magnus, et vadavit earn, instruxit* 
que munitiones per gyrum, et perfecta est obsidio ; 
inventusque est in ea vir pauper et sapiens, et libe- 
ravit earn per sapientiam suam, et nollus deinceps 
recordatus est hominis illius pauperis.Here the 
corruption of states is set forth, that esteem not 
virtue or merit longer than they have use of it. 

Mollis responsio frangit iram.” Here is notcfd, 
that silence or rough answer exasperatdh; but an 
answer present and temperate pacifieth. 

“ Iter pigrorum, quasi sepes sjunarum.’’ Here is 
iiveliJy represented how laborious sloth proveth in 
the end; for when things arc deferred to the last 
instant, and nothing prejiared beforehand, eveuy step 
hndeth a brier or an impediment, which catdieth or 
stoppeth. 

Melior est finis orationis, quam principiurn.'^ 
lere is taxed the vanity of formal speakers, that 
study more about prefaces and inducements, than 
upon the conclusions and issues of s]>eeeh. 

^ Qui cognoscit in judicio faoiem, non bene facit- 
iste et pro buccella panis deseret veritalem.’’ H(‘re 
IS noted, that a judge were better be a briber, than 
a respecter of persons ; for a corrupt judge oOeiid 
eth^not so lightly as a facile. 

» Vir pauper calumnians pauperes, similis est im- 
bn vehemcnti, in quo paratur fames.” Here is ex¬ 
pressed the extremity of necessitous extortions, 

W Wtech"”"’ ■»“- 

“ Pons turbalas pede, et vena corriiplii, est jiisfus 
cadens coram impio.” Here is mU tluU oZ 
judicial and exemplar iniquity in (1„; face of ii,(, 
world, doth trouble the fountains of justice more 
many particular injuries passed over by con-' 

bo^ «■ patre et a matro, et dicit 

HereTn^t ?rr‘r’ est homieidii 

f • f in wronging their 

best friends, use to extenuate their fault, as if ib..v 
m)ght_presume or be bold iqion them, it doth con^ 
tmiwise indeed aggravate their fault, and (uniplh 
It from injury to impiety. “n luinuii 

* +1. funoso. Here caution is given tint 

in e c echon of our friends we do principally avoid 
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those which are impiilieiit, those tlmt will 
us to rnuny factions and quarrels; 

Qui eonfiirbat cioiiiiim mmuy possideliil veiiturii.’® 
Here k noted, that in (Imwhticui a.iMi 

breaches men do proinise lo tfic*mselves qiiiefiiu/ of 
thmr mlncl iiml contenliiient, hut siiH iiny lin/dp. 
eeived of tlieir expeelafioii, and it furiieflUo nfud. 

hiliiis^wtpieiis ladifiriit palrem .* filiiis vero aluh 
tiiH mmsfitia eat main iirre is iIisliiigiiiKlu.|h 

that fathers iiiive mmt mmiforl; of llu^gwwi prciof of 
their ^KfiiiKI hill molliers hiivi* mnht diM*ofjif«»rt 
their III proof, iMTumai women liaix iitih* (ILermiiiF 
of virtue, but. cjf Ihrlune. 

Qui mdat delieluiii, ciiimrit amieithiiii. wii f|iii 
rillero sermom* repeiii, sepanii fhdrral*-.;’ litre 
emifioii is given, that recciiieileintiil ii, beifiu* ifinn.. 
aged by mi afiiiif‘sty,^aiKi pah^ing ovi r Ihaf lUdefi i; 
past, than by apoIogie« aiirl ejiriisufiiuia. 

la cmini opera biiiioerit aliiiiiifotitia • uhi mtUun 
verba sunt pliirimfi, ibi frifqtieiilrr Here k 

noted,words anil cliteoiiwe nhoiiriff nmhl^ w'kmi 
there ts kllcneiis ami want 

*tPrimiis in sua cfiuwa jiwfiis * ml vi.fifi allem 
pars et inqiiirit In miiiif* Hmx is olf.^crveii ifiiii 
in all muises die firsl tale iioisscvssrlh nuirlu in sueli 
sort, that the prejniliee thereby muxijglii. ii|| 
hardly reiiimc‘cl, exetqii wmie abiiM^ or Ihidfv in fho 
Jiiiommdon be* 

Verba biliiigiiis qiuihi shrifilielti, ef IpNa prrveid- 

that flnttery and uisinuiition, which (.('cmcih m,*! 
artificial, sinkch not far; but that Hitcnil, dc-ji 
which hath showofimtuiT, liberty, sud (simplicity. 

Qui eniflit derisorrm, i|isf injiiriiiHi fneii; 

et qiu argiiit iiiipitiin, sibi mueithm iltiv 

caution is given how we temlrr repreliniQim 
arrogant and scornful natures, wIiom* nmiiiior i/* to 
estmn it lor contunjely, and necorflitiply isi reltiiii ih 
“ Ha wipienti oecmioiieim i1 ailiff'lurof 
HcrtMK distinguklied the Hhdoiii iiroii-ln min hm 
bit, and tliat^which is Inn. veriial, am! muiiuiuie. 
only to conceit ? for the oiie* upmi tl,,. ciixfmii4i im" 
Mtmwa iH quickened and redonlfleii, ihf olkrt’ fa 
amazed and conftiftcd. 

‘‘QuonuKk, inaquiH r(.s,,l,.n<lvnt vnluw i.rmpivi- 
uitt im, SIC cordu huminum juanifcsia mml iimUmtl- 
hus. Here the mind t,f „ 
to a glass, wherdn the inutges of {,» fliv^iiv of 
nutureg mid customs arc rfjinwnlcd, from tvld-li 
representation proccodeth that niqdieaiiim, 

“ Qulwqdl, itiiiuiiii'i'i,! miirilm 4 ciii,' 

Oiug have I staid Honicwlint l<inf»cr uituu tlu,.*' 

sentences jiolitic of Solomon Hum i>, jiji-reMiblf to Ho* 
proport on of an example, led uith n desire to „h :: 

cl" iir M ' ‘"“'.V’'' " ‘‘irf* I ttoird ,m 

nOeo / ]7 , m,d have nl«, 

• Itnided lliem with brief observations, such ;i„ lo 
niy umicrstnmlmg offer no violence to tin- m-ii c 
though 1 l(uow_thi‘y may he applieil |„ j,, more 

some nifwpretat.ons, yea ,,ml some uriiiu..' h,n . 
more of the eagle iha„ other.-., 1 m, f lal.mo them m, 
tnstmctmns for life, they mq-hl have it.’; Z"! 
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discourse, if I would have broken them and illus¬ 
trated them by deducements and examples. 

Neither was this in use only with the Hebrews, 
but it is generally to be found in the wisdom of the 
more ancient times; that as men found out any ob¬ 
servation that they thought was good for life, they 
would gather it and express it in parable, or aphor¬ 
ism, or fable. But for fables, they were vicegerents 
and supplies ■where examples failed : now that the 
times abound with history, the aim is better when 
the mark is alive. And therefore the form of writ¬ 
ing, which of all others is the fittest for this variable 
argument of negotiation and occasions, is that which 
Machiavel chose wisely and aptly for government ; 
namely, discourse upon histories or examples: for 
knowledge drawn freshly, and in our view, out of 
particulars, knoweth the way best to particulars 
again ,* and it hath much greater life for practice 
when the discourse attendeth upon the example, 
than when the example attendeth upon the dis¬ 
course. For this is no point of order, as it seem- 
eth at first, but of substance: for when the exam¬ 
ple is the ground, being set down in a history at 
large, it is set down with all circumstances, which 
may sometimes control the discourse thereupon 
made, and sometimes supply it as a very pattern for 
action ; whereas the examples alleged for the dis¬ 
course’s sake, are cited succinctly, and without par¬ 
ticularity, and carry a servile aspect toward the dis¬ 
course which they are brought in to make good. 

But this difference is not amiss to he I’emembered, 
that as history of times is the best ground for dis¬ 
course of government, such as Machiavel handleth, 
so history of lives is the most proper for discourse 
of business, because it is more conversant in private 
actions. Nay, there is a ground of discourse for 
this purpose fitter than them both, which is dis¬ 
course upon letters; such as are wise and weighty, 
as many are of Cicero ** ad Atticum,” and others. 
For letters have a great and more particular repre¬ 
sentation of husiness than either chronicles or lives. 
Thus have we spoken both of the matter and form 
of this part of civil knowledge, touching negotiation, 
which we note to be deficient. 

But yet there is another part of this part, which 
difieretli as much from that whereof we have 
spoken, as sapere and sibi saperc; the one moving 
as it were to the circumfeveiico, the other to the 
centre : for tliero is a wisdom of counsed, and again 
there is a wisdom of pressing a niau’s own fortune, 
and they do .sonudiines meet, and often sever; for 
many arc wise in their own ways that are weak for 
government or counsel; like ants, which is a wise 
creature for itself, but very hurtful for the garden. 
This wisdom the Romans did tak(j much knowledgci 
of: “Nam pol sapiens," saith the comical poet, 
“ fingit fortiuiani sibiand it grew to an adage, 
“ Faber (piisqne fortuna; propria::" and Livy attri- 
buteth it to (iatc^ the first, “ in hoc viro lanta vis 
animi et ingenii inerat, ut qiiocunque loco natius 
csset, sibi ipse fortunani faeturus viderctur." 

This conceit or position, if it be too much declared 
I and professed, hath been tlionglit a tiling impolitic 
and unlucky, as was observed in Tiinotheus tlic 


Athenian; who having done many great services to 
the estate in his government, and giving an account 
thereof to the people, as the manner was, did con¬ 
clude every particular with this clause, “ and in this 
Fortune had no part." And it came so to pass that 
he never prospered in any thing he took in hand 
afterwards ; for this is too high and too arrogant, 
savouring of that which Ezekiel saith of Pharaoh, 
“ Dicis, Flavius est mens, et ego feci memetipsum;" 
or of that which another prophet speaketli, that 
“ men offer sacrifices to their nets and snares;" 
and that which the poet expresseth, 

“ Dextra mihi Deus, et telura, quod missile lihro, 

Nunc adsint," 

For these confidences were ever unhallowed and 
unblessed: and therefore those that w^ere great poli¬ 
ticians indeed ever ascribed their successes to their 
felicity, and not to their skill or virtue. For so 
Sylla surnamed himself Felix, not Magnus: so 
CiBsar said to the master of the ship, “ (kesarem 
portas et fortunani ejus." 

But yet nevertheless these positions, “ Faber 
quisque fortunse suae; Sapiens doininabitur aslris; 
Invia virtuti nulla est viaand the like, being 
taken and used as spurs to industry, and not as 
stirrups to insolency, rather for resolution than for 
presumption or outward declaration, have been ev(‘r 
thought sound and good, and anq no ({ue^tion, 
imprinted in the greatest minds, who twv so sensi¬ 
ble of this opinion, as they can scarce contain it 
within : as we see in Augustus Ca'sar, who was 
rather diverse from his uncle, than interior in vir¬ 
tue, how when he died, he desired his friends abrnit 
him to give him a Plaiidite, as if he were couscient 
to himself that he had played his part well u|K)n tlic 
stage. This part of knowledge we do report also 
as deficient; not but that it is practised too niucli, 
but it hath not been reduced to writing. Ami 
therefore lest it should seem to any that it is not 
comprehensible by axiom, it is rccpiisitiq as wc did 
in the former, that we set down some hcati-s or 
passages of it. 

Wherein it may appear at the first 
a new and unwonted argument to isrs sue fl« 
teach men how to raise ami make *‘******^'‘^‘^•**' 
their fortune : a doctrine, wherein cviuy man per¬ 
chance will be ready to yield him.self a <lisciple till 
he secth diniculty; for fortune layeth as h«‘avy 
impositions as virtue; ami it is as hard and .severe 
a thing to be a true politician, as to be truly moral. 
But the handling hereof concerneth learning grt-atly, 
both in honour and in substance: in honour, 
because pragmatical men may not go aw ay with an 
opinion that learning is like a lark, that can mount, 
and sing, and pleas(‘ Iierself, and nothing (dse; but 
m.'iy know that she hobletli as well of the hawk, 
tliat can sfsir aloft, ami can also desca nd and strike 
uj)On the prey : in substance, because it is the per¬ 
fect law of inquiry of truth, “ that notldng be In the 
globe of matter, which should not be Iikcnvise in the 
globe (d* crystal, or form that is, tliat then* be not 
any thing in being and action, winch shoubl not be 
drawn and collected into contemplation cnul doctrine. 
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Neither doth learning admire or esteem of this 
architecture of fortune, otherwise than as of an 
inferior work: for no man’s fortune can be an end 
worthy of his being, and many times, the worthiest 
men do abandon their fortune willingly for better 
respects ; but nevertheless fortune, as an organ of 
virtue and merit, deserveth the consideration. 

First, therefore, the precept which I conceive to 
be most summary towards the prevailing in fortune, 
is to obtain that window which Momus did require; 
who seeing in the frame of man’s heart such angles 
and recesses, found fault there was not a window to 
look into them; that is, to procure good informa¬ 
tions of particulars touching persons, their natures, 
their desires and ends, their customs and fa.shioiis, 
their he'i|)s and advantages, and whereby they chiefly 
stand; so again their weaknesses and disadvantages, 
and where they lie most open and obnoxious ; their 
friends, factions, and dependences; and again their 
opposites, enviers, competitors, their moods and 
times, “ Sola viri molles aditus et tempora noras 
their principles, rules, and observations, and the like ; 
and this not only of persons but of actions, what are 
on foot from time to time, and how they are conducted, 
fovoureci, opposed, and how they import, and the like. 
For the knowledge of present actions is not only 
material in itself, but without it also the knowledge 
of persons is very erroneous; for men change witli i 
the actions, and whilst they arc in pursuit th£?y are 
one, and when they return to their nature, they are 
another. These informations of particulars, touching 
persons and actions, are as the minor propositions 
in every active syllogism, for no excellency of obser¬ 
vations, which are as the major propositions, can 
suffice to ground a conclusion if there be error and 
mistaking in the minors. 

That this knowledge is possible, Solomon is our 
surety, who saith, “ Consilium in corde viri tan- 
quam aqua profunda, sed vir priulens exhaiirict il- 
ludand although the knowledge itself falleth not 
under precept, because it is of individuals, yet tlie 
instructions for the obtaining of it may. 

We will begin therefore with this precept, a(‘cor(l- 
ing to the ancient opinion, that the sinews of wis¬ 
dom are slowness of belief and distrust; that more; 
trust be given to countenances and deeds than to 
words ; and in words rather to sudden passages and 
surprised words than to set and purposed words. 
Neither let that be feared which is said, Fronfi, 
nulla fides ; which is meant of a general outward 
behaviour, and not of the private and subtle mo¬ 
tions and labours of the countenance and gesture; 
which, as Q. Cicero elegantly saitli, is animi janua^ 
the gate of the mind.” None more c1ok(‘ than 
Tiberius, and yet Tacitus saith of Callus, « Ktcnim 
vultu offiensionem conjectaverat.” So again, noting 
the differing character and manner of liis commeneb 
mg Germanicus and Drusus in the senate, he saith, 
touching his fashion, wherein he carried hi.s speech 
of Germanicus, thus; Magis in speciem adoniatis 
verbis, quam ut penitus sentire videreturbut of 
Drusus thus, » Paucioribus, sed intentior, et Tula 
oratione:” and in another place speaking of his 
character of speech when he did any thing that was 


gracious and popular, he saith, that in other tilings 
he was ‘^yelut ehictantium verborum:” but then 
again, Solutius vero loquebatur quando subveniret.” 
So that there is no such artificer of dissimulation, nor 
no such commanded countenance, vultus jussus, that 
can sever from a feigned tale some of these Ihshioiis, 
either a more .slight and careles.s fashion, or more 
set and formal, or more tediou.s and -waiKleritig, or 
coming from a man more drily and hardly. 

Neither are deeds such a.ssiired pledges, a.s that 
they may be tru.sted without a judicious considera¬ 
tion of tlieir magnitude and nature ; ** Frans sibi in 
parvis fideiu pra^struit, ut majorc emolumento fal- 
latand tlie Italian thinln^tti liimself upon the 
point to be boiiglit and sold, wli<*n he is better used 
tliaii he was wont to be, without manifest (lau.se. For 
small favours, they cto but lull men aslecqi both a.s to 
caution and as to industry, tind are, as Demosthenes 
calleth them, Alimenta socordiie.” Ko again wc 
sec how false the nature of some rlceck m\ in that 
particular which Mutianiw praetked upon Antonins 
Primus, upon that hollow and imfaftlifiil rceoneile- 
ment which wm made between them; wdtcretipon 
Mutianus advanced many of the friends of Anto¬ 
nins ,* “ simul amicis cqus lU’adVctuvas et triburiatus 
largitiir: ” wdierein, under pretence to strengthen 
him, he did desolate him, anti won from his de¬ 
pendences. 

As for words, though they be, like waters to pby* 
skdans, full of fiaftcry and uncertainty, yet they am 
not to bo despised, cfspcadally with tlie advantiigc of 
passion and affection. For so wi* bph Ubenijs, up¬ 
on a stinging and incensing speetdi of Agrippim, 
came a step fortli of his di««iinij|fition, when lie »ifh 
You are hurt because you do not reign i” of whicli 
Tacitus saitli, “ Audita lime raram occtilti peelorii 
voeern elicuere, corr(*pfmnr|iie Grfcco versii ad«* 
moiinii: ideo Imdi, qtna non regnaret.” And llierc- 
fore the poet doth elegantly emit passions, lorhircfif 
that urg(‘ nnai to confess their secrets : 

** Vinn ira.” 

And exptudence sliinv«*lh, there are itieti to 
true to thcniKelvi's, and so Ketfled, bill that noiiti?- 
times upon hcsit, 8omfdime« upon bravery, icime- 
times upon kinclnew, lometimes iipon trottbfe of 
mind and werikness, tliey Ihcinitflfti | fttppelillf 

if they be put to It with ii coMnler-ditiimnltitotti 
according to the proverb of Hpnin, « BI ittciitlra, y 
saearas verdml ” « Tell a lie, and imi a twifh;* 

As for the knowing of men, which is at mToml 
hand from reports; menk weakness aiiil fanhn ftrn 
best known from their emunies’, their virttie.'^j and 
abililie.s irom their fnend.s, thedr custonis find tliiieii 
from llieir servants, tlndr eoneeIt« and opiiiloiii from 
their farniliar friends, witli wlioni tliciT dlRfOnrie 
most. Genm'al fame is liglih liinl the o|j|iihiiii i»r- 
ccived hy superiors or eqimk am decoltful; for to 
such, men are more mawlked, « Verfor fama © do, 
mestieis emimat.’^ 

But the soundest diiclosing am! expcmmliiig of 
men is, by their natures and eml«; wherein tlie weal. “ 
e«t sort of men arc hmt interpreted hy tindr imitireii, 
and the wisest hy tiieir ends. For it hmh 
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pleasantly and wisely said, though I^think very un¬ 
truly, by a nuncio of the pope, returning from a cer¬ 
tain nation, where he served as lieger; whose 
opinion being asked touching the appointment of 
one to go in his place, he wished that in any case 
they did not s. -id one that was too wise; because 
no very wise juan would ever imagine, what they in 
that country were like to do: and certainly it is an 
error frequent for men to shoot over, and to sup¬ 
pose deeper ends,* and more compass-reaches than 
are : the Italian proverb being elegant, and for the 
most part true, 

Di danari, di senno, 0 di fede, 

Ce' manco che non credi 

There is commonly less money, less wisdom, and 
less good faith, than men do account upon.” 

But princes, upon a far other reason, are best 
interpreted by their natures, and private persons by 
their ends : for princes being at the top of human 
desires, they have for the most part no particular ends 
whereto they aspire, by distance from which a man 
might take measure and scale of the rest of their 
actions and desires; which is one of the causes 
that maketh their hearts more inscrutable. Neither 
is it sufficient to inform ourselves in men’s ends and 
natures of the variety of them only, but also of the 
predominancy, what humour reigneth most, and 
what end is principally sought. For so W'e see, 
when Tigellinus saw himself outstripped by Fetro- 
nius Turpilianus in Nero’s humours of pleasures; 

metus ejus rimatur,” he wrought upon Nero’s fears, 
whereby he broke the other’s neck. 

But to all this part of inquiry, the most compen¬ 
dious wayresteth in three things; the first, to have 
general acquaintance and inwardness with those 
which have general acquaintance, and look most 
into the world; and especially according to the di¬ 
versity of business, and the diversity of persons, to 
have privacy and conversation with some one friend 
at least, which is perfect and well intelligenced in 
every several kind. The second is, to keep a good 
mediocrity in liberty of speech and secrecy : in 
most things liberty, secrecy where it importeth; 
for liberty of speech inviteth and provoketh liberty 
to be used again, and so bringeth much to a man’s 
knowledge; and secrecy, on the other side, incluceth 
trust and inwardness. The last is the reducing of 
a man’s self io Ibis wmtciiful and serene habit, as to 
make account and purpose, in every conference and 
action, as wxdl to observe as to act For as Epicte¬ 
tus would have a philosopher in every particular 
action to say to himself, “ Et hoc volo, et etiam 
institutmn servarc:” so a politic man in every thing 
should say to himself, ** Et hoc volo, ac etiam ali- 
qnid addiscere.” I have stayed the longer upon 
this precept of obtaining good information ; be¬ 
cause it is a main part by itself, which answereth 
to all the rest But above all things caution must 
be taken, that men have a good stay and hold of 
themselves, and that this much knowing do not 
draw on much meddling: for nothing is more un¬ 
fortunate than light and rash intermeddling in many 
matters. So that this variety of knowledge tendeth 


in conclusion but only to this, to make a better and 
freer choice of those actions which may concern us, 
and to conduct them with the less error and the 
more dexterity. 

The second precept concerning this knowledge, is 
for men to take good information touching their 
own persons, and well to understand themselves: 
knowing that, as St. James saith, though men look 
oft in a glass, yet they do suddenly forget them¬ 
selves ; wherein as the divine glass is the word of 
God, so the politic glass is the state of the world 
or times wherein we live, in the which we are to 
behold ourselves. 

For men ought to take an impartial view of their 
own abilities and virtues ; and again of th^jr wants 
and impediments; accounting these with the most, 
and those other with the least; and from this view 
and examination, to frame the considerations fol¬ 
lowing. 

First, to consider how the constitution of their 
nature sorteth with the general state of the times; 
which if they find agreeable and fit, then in all 
things to give themselves more scope and liberty; 
but if differing and dissonant, then in the whole 
course of their life to be more close, retired, and 
reserved; as we see in Tiberius, who wns never seen 
at a play, and came not into the senate in twelve of 
Ms last years; whereas Augustus Caesar lived ev(*r 
in men’s eyes, which Tacitus observeth: Alia 
Tiberio morum via.” 

Secondly, to consider how their nature sorteth 
wuth professions and courses of life, and accordingly 
to make election, if they be free; and, if engaged, 
to make the departure at the first opportunity, as 
we see was done by duke Valentine, that, was de¬ 
signed by his father to a sacerdotal profession, hut 
quitted it soon after in regard of his parti and in¬ 
clination ; being such nevertheless, as a man can¬ 
not tell well whether they were worse for a prince or 
for a priest. 

Thirdly, to consider how they sort w'ith tliose 
whom they are like to have competitors ami coti- 
currents, and to take that courHc wherein there is 
most solitude, and Ihemscdves like to be most (uni- 
nent; as Julius Cmsar did, who at first was an ora¬ 
tor or ]>I(‘ader; but when he saw the toccfdieney of 
Cicero, Ifortensius, (?atidu.s, and others, for elo¬ 
quence, and saw there was no man of reptifation for 
the w'ars but Pompeius, upon whom the state was 
forc(‘d to rely ; he forsook his course begun towunl 
a civil and popular gnantm^sH, and transferre<l his 
designs to a rnaiiial greatness. 

Fourthly, in the choice of their friends and de- 
pondenc(‘s, to proceed according to tluj composition 
of their own nature ; as we may see in Cmnar; all 
whose friends and followers were men acrive and 
effectual, but not solemn, or of reputation. 

Fifthly, to take special litutd how they gtiide f hem- 
selvcB by examples, in dunking they cun do as 
they see others do; whereas perluips their natures 
and carriages are far differing, hi which curor it 
seemeth Pompey wms, of w'hom Glcero saith, that 
he was wont often to iay, ** Sylk potuit, ego non 
poteroP” Wherein he wm much abused^ the 
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tures and proceedings of himself and his example 
being the unlikest in. the world; the one being 
fierce, violent, and pressing the fact; the other so¬ 
lemn, and full of majesty and circumstance; and 
therefore the less effectual. 

But this precept touching the politic knowledge 
of ourselves, hath many other branches whereupon 
we cannot insist 

Next to the well understanding and discerning of 
a man’s self, there folioweth the well opening and 
revealing a man’s self; wherein we see nothing more 
usual than for the more able man to make the less 
show. For there is a great advantage in tlie well 
setting forth of a man’s virtues, fortunes, merits : 
and ag^lin, in the artificial covering of a man’s weak¬ 
nesses, defects, disgraces, staying upon the ono, 
sliding from the other; cherishing the one by (‘ir- 
cnmstances, gracing the otlier by exposition, and the 
like; wherein we see what Tacitus saith of Mu- 
tianus, who was the greatest politician of liin time, 

Omnium, quae dixerat, feceratquG, arte quddam 
ostentator;” which reqnireth indeed some art, lest, it 
turn tedious and arrogant; but yet so, as ostentation, 
though it be to the first degree of vanity, sceimUh 
to me rather a vice in manners than in policy: for ' 
as it is said, “ Audacter calumniarc, semper aliquid 
heeretj” so except it be in a ridiculous degree of 
deformity, Audacter te vendita, semper aliifuid 
hseret” For it will stick with the more ignonint 
and inferior sort of men, though men of wisdom and 
rank do smile at it, and despise it; and yet th(‘ 
authority won with many, doth countervail the dis¬ 
dain of a few. But if it be carried with decency 
and government, as with a natural, pleasant, and in¬ 
genuous fashion, or at times when it is mixed with 
some peril and unsafety, as in military persons, or 
at times when others are most envied; or with easy 
and careless passage to it and from it, witliout 
dwelling too long, or being too serious; or witii «nn 
equal freedom of taxing a man’s self, as well as 
gracing himself; or by occasion of repcdling or put¬ 
ting down others’ injury or insolence; it dotli gr<,*a(ly 
add to reputation: and surely not a few solid natiires 
that want this ventosity, and cannot sail in tin? 
height of the winds, are not withotxt some prejudice 
and disadvantage by their moderation. 

^ But for these flourishes and enhancementH of 
virtue, as they arc not perchance unnecessar}’', ho it 
is at least necessary that virtue be not disvalucd and 
embased under the just price, which is done in thr<!e 
manners: by offering and obtruding a man’s stdf, 
wherein men think he is rewarded, when he is ac¬ 
cepted; by doing too mueli, which will not give that 
which is well done leave to settle, and in tfie end in- 
diiceth satiety; and by finding too noon the fruit of 
a man’s virtue, in commendation, applause, honour, 
favour; wherein if a man be pleased willi a little, 
let him hear what is truly said; Cave ne insuetus 
rebus majoribus videaris, si hcee te res parva, sicuti 
magna, delectat” 

But the covering of defects is of no less hufjort- 
ance than the valuing of good parts; which may be 
done likewise in three manners, by caution, by 
colour, and by confidence. Caution is, when men 


do ingeniously and discreetly avoid to be put into 
those things for which they are not proper; wdiere- 
as, contrariwise, bold and unquiet spirits will thrust 
themselves Into matters without difference, and «o 
publish and proclaim all their wants: colour is, 
when men make a way for themselves, to have a 
construction made of their faults or want.% as pro- 
ccedings from a better cause, or intended for some 
other purpose: for of the one it Is well said, 
Btepc latet vitium proximilate boni,” and there¬ 
fore wliatsoever want a man hath, be must see 
that he ]n*etend the virtue that sliadoweth it; ub 
if he be dull, he must affect gravity; if a coward, 
mildness; and so the rest: for the second, a man 
must frame some probable cause why he slmnlcl not 
do his best, and why he should dissemble bis abili¬ 
ties; and for that purpose must use to dihsemble 
those abilities which are notorious in him, to give 
colour that his true wants are but iiidu8tri€« and dii* 
simulations. For oonficknco, it is the last, but iiir«t 
remedy; namtdy, to clfpresi and ieem to clejpiie 
wliatsoever a man cannot attain, obwrving the gooi 
principle of the incrchant% who onilcavour to 
tiie pric'c of thidr own commcKlItks, and to beat: 
dowm the price of others. But there is a conficleiica 
that passeth tins other, wdiich is, to face out a 
own defects, in seeming to conceive that he Ih beiit 
in those things wdierein he k failing; find, to lielf# 
that again, to seem on tlio other ii<le that ho hath 
least opinion of himself In thc)«e things wlirridn lie 
is best; like as we shall see it coirimmily in poeti, 
that if tliey show their verges, and ymt except to 
any, they will say, that thiit line cost them fiioru 
Iiiboitr than any of tlie rest;” and prewntly will 
seem to clisable and suspi'ct rather some other liiii*, 
which they know well enough to be llio beit lit tin 
inimber. But above all, in this rigiding am! helping 
of a nmtfn «c*lf hi hin own carriagi'?, ho mtmt liikt^ 
hcH‘(! he siiow not himself disimuitled, am! expicied 
to KC‘orii and injury, by too mncli du!ceneu«, ipiod* 
nesH, and fmdlity of nature, but show sowie fipiirldi’« 
of liberty, spirit, ami edge ; which kind of fortified 
carriage^, with a ready reticiiiiig of a iiiank self frein 
scorns, l« aometime-H of iiecesslfy upon nu-ri 

by somewliat in thidr person or forlitnf?, but il ever 
sticceedeth with good ftlleily. 

^ Another precept of tlik lcnowl©i'l||ii 1% by ill |i#«. 
slide endeavour to fratno thi mine! to lii pikiil ami 
obedient to m^ciislon; for iiotliliif hinclfretti iiiei/i 
fortunes «o much m tliii t tdeiti iniiiiiibfiti itecine 
idem deeebat.” Men are where they m*«*H*, mduni 
occasions turn; ami therefifre to (lalo, whom Llty 
makelli such an archltcid tif fortnm*, lie addctii, 
that lie had versatile lngeiiii«m Ami thereof It 
eometli, that these grave*, aolcinn ivltii, wiilcli iit»i 
be like theiUNelvt^s, and raiiiiot irifikii ilwpartiireii, 
bave more diguity limn fidicily. lint In iotto it i« 
nature to be somewhat vlieoiii wul iiiwrii|i|iiHi, itml 
not easy to tiirm In »omi it ii a eoiiotlfi timt h 
almost a nature, which 1% iliiit mmt mn Itardly 
make them«t!?ci liclieve tlmt llwf ought to clifirige 
their aourat, wlien they Imvo found good by il in 
former e:^perliince ; for Macblavid imtidli winclyi 
how Fftbius Maximu® would hiivc kten ti*iii|mri»itif 
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still, according to Ms old bias, when the nature of 
the war was altered, and required hot pursuit In 
some other it is want of point and penetration in 
their judgment, that they do not discern when things 
have a period, but come in too late after the occa¬ 
sion : as Demosthenes comparcth the people of 
Athens to country fellows, when they play in a fence 
school, that if they have a blow, then they remove 
their weapon to that ward, and not before. In some 
other it is a lothness to lose labours passed, and a 
conceit that they can bring about occasions to their 
plyj and yet in the end, when they see no other 
remedy, then they come to it with disadvantage ; as 
Tarquinius, that gave for the third part of Sibylla^s 
books the treble price, when he might at first have 
had all three for the simple. But from whatsoever 
root or cause this restiveness of mind proceedeth, it 
is a thing most prejudicial, and nothing is more 
politic than to make the wheels of our mind con¬ 
centric and voluble with the wheels of fortune. 

Another precept of this knowledge, which hath 
some affinity with that we last spake of, hut with 
difference, is that which is well expressed, “ fatis 
accede, deisque,’’ that men do not only turn with the 
occasions, but also run with the occasions, and not j 
strain their credit or strength to over-hard or extreme 
points; but choose in their action that which is 
most passable: for this will preserve men from foil, 
and not occupy them too much about one matter, 
win opinion of moderation, please the most, and 
make a show of a perpetual felicity in all they 
undertake; which cannot but mightily increase 
reputation. 

Another part of this knowledge seemeth to have 
some repugnancy with the former two, but not as 1 
understand it, and it is that whicli Demosthenes 
uttereth in high terms : Et queinadmoduni recep- 
tum est, ut exercitum ducat imperator, sic et a cor- 
datis viris res ipsm ducendm ; ut quee ipsis viclentur, 
ea gerantnr, et non ipsi eventus tantum persequi 
cogantur.’' For, if we observe, we shall fmd two 
differing kinds of sufficiency in managing of busi¬ 
ness : some can make use of occasions aptly and 
dexterously, but plot little : some can urge and pur¬ 
sue their own plots well, but cannot accommodate 
nor take in ; either of which is very imperfect with¬ 
out the other. 

Another part of this knowledge is the observing 
a good mediocrity in the declaring, or not declaring 
a man’s self: for although depth of secrecy, ami 
making way, qualis est via navis in rnuri,” which 
the French calleth sourdes menecs,” vvlum num 
set things in work without opening thcmstdv(*K at 
all, be sometimes both prosperous and admirable, 
yet many times “ Dissimulatio errores ([ui 

cli.s8irnulatorem ipsum illaqueant.” And therefore, 
we see, tlie greatest politicians have in a natural 
and free manner profe.ssed their desires, rather than 
been reserved and disguised in tliem: for we sec 
that Lucius Sylla made a kind of profession, that 
he wished all men happy or im]iaj)py, as they stood 
his friends or enemies.” So (,ia*.sar, when he went 
first into Gaul, made no scruple to profess, ‘‘ that lu? 
had rather bf» first in a village, than s(‘eond at Rome.” 
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So again, as soon as he had begun the war, we see 
what Cicero saith of him, ‘'Alter,” meaning of 
Cmsar, “ non recusat, sed quodammodo postulat, ut, 
ut est, sie appelletur tyrannus.” So we may see in 
a letter of Cicero to Atticus, that Augustus Caesar, 
in his very entrance into aflairs, w’hen he was a 
darling of the senate, yet in his harangues to the 
people would swear, “ Ita parentis honores conseqiii 
liceat,” (which was no less than the tyranny,) save 
that, to help it, he would stretch forth his hand to¬ 
wards a statue of Caesar’s, that was erected in the 
same place : and men laughed, and wondered, and 
said, Is it possible, or, Did you ever hear the like ? 
and yet thought he meant no hurt, lie did it so 
handsomely and ingeniously. And all tl^*se were 
prosperous: whereas Bompey, who tended to the 
same ends, but in a more dark and dissembling 
manner, as Tacitus saith of him, “ Occultior, non 
melior,” wherein Sallust concurreth, ” ore probo, 
animo inverecundo,” made it his design, by infinite 
secret engines, to cast the state into an absolute 
anarchy and confusion, that the state might cast 
itself into his arms for necessity and protection, and 
so the sovereign power be put upon him, and he 
never seen in it: and when he had brought it,as he 
thought, to that point when he was chosen consul 
alone, as never any was, yet he could make no great 
matter of it, because men understood him not; but 
was fain in the end to go the beaten track of gf^tting 
arms into his hands, by colour of tlie doubt of Gansar’s 
designs: so tedious, casual, and unfortunate arc* 
these deep dissimulations; wliereof, it sceim'th, ’fa- 
citus made this judgment, that t]i(*y were a, cunning 
of an inferior form in regard of tnu* policy, attribut¬ 
ing the one to Augustus, the otli(‘r to Tiberius, wluu’e, 
speaking of Li via, he saitb, ” Et rum artibiis marifi 
simulalionc fdii bene composita;” for surely tint 
continual habit of dissimulation is but a \vc‘ak and 
sluggish cunning, and not greatly politic. 

Another precept of this architt*cture of fortune is, 
to accustom our minds to jndg(‘ of the* proportion (fV 
value of things, as th(‘y conduce and are malarial to 
our particular ends; and that to do suieUantialiy 
and not supcuTicially. For we shall dud tlie logieal 
part, as 1 may term it, of some men’s minds good, 
but the mathematical part m-roneous ; that is, they 
ean well judge of eonsequenei's, but md of propor¬ 
tions and comparisons, preferring things of show 
and sense before things of substauee and effect. So 
some fall in love willi access to princes, othm-s whit 
l) 0 ]mlar fame and applause, supposing they an* 
things of great purchase: wlnm, in many eases, 
they are Imt matters of envy, pmdl, and Impe¬ 
diment. 

(So some measun^ things according to the labour 
and difficulty, or assiduity, whieli are spent about 
them; and tliink if tliey lx* (*v<*r moving, that they 
must needs advance and pnn'eeil: as (bmsar saith in 
a despising maniuu* of (dato tin* second, wlum he 
dcHcrihelh how laborious and indefatigable he was 
to no great jmrpfise ; “ Ihec omnia magno Btudio 
agebat.” So in most things men are ready to abuse 
tlnunselves in tliinking the greatiast means to be best 
when- it sboidil In* the fittesL 
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As for the true marshalling of men’s pursuits 
towards their fortune, as they are more or less ma¬ 
terial, I hold them to stand thus: first the amend¬ 
ment of their own minds; for the remove of the 
impediments of the mind will sooner clear the pas¬ 
sages of fortune, than the obtaining fortune will 
remove the impediments of the mind. In second 
place I set down wealth and means, which, I know, 
most men would have placed first, because of the 
general use which it beareth towards all variety of 
occasions. But that opinion I may condemn with 
like reason as Machiavcl doth that other, that 
moneys were the sinews of the wars, whereas, saith 
he, the true sinews of the wars are the sinews of 
men’sgrms, that is, a valiant, populous, and military 
nation; and he voiichetH aptly the authority of 
Solon, who, when Croesus showed him his treasury of 
gold, said to him, that if another came that had bet¬ 
ter iron, he would be master of his gold. In like 
manner it may be truly affirmed, that it is not 
moneys that arc the sinews of fortune, but it is the 
sinews and steel of men’s minds, wit, courage, auda¬ 
city, resolution, temper, industry, and the like. In 
third place I set down reputation, because of the 
peremptory tides and currents it hath, which, if 
they be not taken in their due time, ar(i seldom 
recovered, it being extreme hard to play an after¬ 
game of reputation. And lastly I place honour, 
which is more easily won by any of the other three*, 
much more by all, than any of tlnun cati be pur¬ 
chased by honour. To conclude this precept, as 
there is order and priority in matter, so is there in 
time, the preposterous placing whereof is one of tln^ 
commonest errors, while men fly to their ends when 
they should intend their beginnings; and do not 
take things in order of time as they come on, hut 
marshal them according to greatness, and not 
according to instance, not observing the good pre¬ 
cept, “ Quod nunc instat agtimus.” 

Another precept of this knowledge is, not to (fin- 
brace any matters which do occupy too great a f|uun- 
tity of time, hut to have that sounding in a man’s 
ears, Sed fugit interea, fugit irreparabile tcunpuH:” 
and that is tlie cause why those which take their 
course of rising by professions of burden, as lawyers, 
orators, painful divines, and the like, are not com¬ 
monly so politic for their own fortunes, othcfrwise 
than in their ordinary way, because they want time 
to learn particulars, to wait occasions, and to devi.se 
plots. 

Another precept of this knowledge is, to imitate 
nature, which dotli nothing in vain ; which suredy a 
man may do if he do well intcrlacts his bnsinesH, 
and bend not his mind too niucli n|3(m that winch 
he principally intendeth. For a man ought in 
every particular action so to carry the molions of 
his mind, and so to have one thing under another, 
as if he cannot have that he seeketh in the Ix*st 
degree, yet to have it in a second, or ho in a thinl; 
and if he can have no part of that which he pur¬ 
posed, yet to turn the use of it to somewhat (dse; 
and if he cannot make any thing of it for the pre¬ 
sent, yet to make it as a seed of somewhat in time 
to come; and if he can contrive no effect or sub¬ 


stance from it,‘yet to win some good opinion by it, 
or the like. So that he should exact an accfoiint cjf 
himself of every action, to reap somewhat, and not 
to stand amami and confused if he fail of that he 
chiefly meant: for nothing is more impolitic tlmn 
to mind actions wholly one by one ; for he that doth 
so, loseth infinite occasions which iiit(?rvene, and are 
many times more proper and propitious for some¬ 
what that he shall need afterwardH, than for tliat 
which he urgeth for the present; and therefore men 
mu.st be perfect in that rule, “ Hmc oporfet facere, 
et ilia non omittere.” 

Another precept of this knowdedge is, nut to 
engage a man’s stdf peiMuiiptorily in any thing, 
thuugh it .seem not liable to aeeidfUf, but (*ver to 
have a window tc^ fly out at, or a way to retire*; ftil- 
lowing the wi.sdoin in tlie ancient fable (if tin* two 
frogs, wiiich eon,suited win*!! their plasli was dry 
whither tliey Khoiild go, ami the one moved to go 
down into a pit, because it w*a» not likely thif water 
would dry tlicre, but the other True, 

but if it do, how shall get out figiiiiiP 

Another precept of thii kiiowkdge is, that amilent 
precept of Bias, construed not to any point of perfi- 
diousnc‘R.H, but only to cmition and moderafioti, ** Kt 
ama taiKpiam inimicus futuriis, et (hII tauquam aiiia*. 
tiiruH:” for it utterly betrayctli al! iitiiity, for men 
to embark themselvcH too far into imhulitiuifc friend- 
ships, troubh*sonie and cliiidisli; and hnmm- 

oufi envies or emulations. 

But I continue this heyond tint of fin 

example, led, because I would not have siudi know- 
ledges, wiiicli I note as deficient, to lie tlioiiglit 
things imaginative, or in the air; or an ob«erv*tlioii 
or two much made of, Init things of tiidk »aiid 
whereof an end is iiardlicr made than a liufiiiniiig. 
It inuHt be likewise conceived that hi tlioiic |ioitil4 
wdiich f nufiition and std down, they are far from 
complete frattlates of tlimii, but only an wiiall piceioi 
for patt(*rnH. And lastly, no iiian, I aiippoMa will 
think that I mean forlinu'K are not olifaiiuHl wititoui 
all this ado; for I kmov they eorm* tiindfling iiilii 
some men’s laps, am! a iminlx'r olitahi good forlniM*^ 
by diligence in a plain way* little inlerriieiltlbiig, iiiiii 
keeping themselves from giaMs tfvmm. 

But aw (Jicero, when lut «etletli down tin idea of 
a pc?rfect orator, dotli not iiiwtii titiii fiteiy 
ihouM be such i and go Mkewistf, wlien ii or 

a courtier liatli kfcrt cli,»criliiul by niicli m Itavc 
handled tho«c iiibjeefs, the iiioiiM hitlli iisied to be 
made according to the p«*rf(u;tioii <>f the art, am! not 
according to common prmdice; ko I tinderfUaiid if, 
that it ought to be doni! in the ilc'.eriplioit of u 
politic man, I mean politic for Ida own Ibritirie* 

But it must lie r{*membcrcd itil tlii« while, fltiif 
the precepts wdncli we have set dow'ii itr«» of tiiiit 
kind which may be eemnted find eitlleil lioiiat arten, 
As for (*vn arts, if a man would set ticiwn for 
self that principle of Maclilimdf tliaf a iiiaii heidi 
not to attain virtue itselft but tin* appeiiranee eiily 
thereof, because tli« credit of virtue is u fedpt but 
the uic of it is eumimr;” or that other of Ids priii* 
ciple«| that lie presuppose that men are iiof fitly 
to bo wrouglit otherwise but l?y fear, amt iltoreftirit 
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that he seeL to have every man obnoxious, low, 
and in strait,^’ which the Italians call ‘^seminar 
spine/^ to sow thorns : or that other principle con¬ 
tained in the verse which Cicero citeth, Cadant 
amici, dummodo inimici intercidant,” as the trium¬ 
virs, which sold, every one to other, the lives of 
their friends, for the deaths of their enemies: or 
that other protestation of L. Catilipa, to set on 
fire, and trouble states, to the end to fish in droumy 
waters, and to unwrap their fortunes, Ego si quid 
in foTtimis meis excitatum sit incendium, id non 
aqua, sed ruina restingnam or that other principle 
of Lysander, that children are to be deceived with 
comfits, and men with oathsand the like evil 
and corrupt positions, whereof, as in all things, 
there are more in number than of the good : cer¬ 
tainly, with these dispensations from the laws of 
charity and integrity, the pressing of a man’s fortune 
may be more hasty and compendious. But it is in 
life, as it is in ways, the shortest way is commonly ‘ 
the foulest, and surely the fairer way is not much 
about. 

But men, if they be in their own power, and do 
hear and sustain themselves, and be not carried away 
with a whirlwind or tempest of ambition, ought, in 
the pursuit of their own fortune, to set before their 
eyes not only that general map of the world, that 
all things are vanity and vexation of spirit,” but 
many other more particular cards and directions; 
chiefly that, that being, without well-being, is a 
cnirse, and the greater being the greater curse j and 
that all virtue is most rewarded, and all wickedness 
most punished in itself: according as the poetsaith 
excellently: 


“ Qnai vob],s, qrm di^rna, viri, pro laudibus islis 
1 r®ima posse rear soivi ? piilelierrima prirmuu 
JJu moresque dabuut vestn.” 

And so of the contrary. And, secondly, they oueht 
to look lip to the eternal Providence and divine 
judgment, which often subverfeth the wisdom of 
evil plots and imaginations, according to the scrip, 
ture, » He hath conceived mischief, and shall hrin<r 
forth a vain thing.” And although men should r 
train themselves from injury and evil arts, yet this 
incessant and Sabbathless pursuit of a man’s’ hmtime 
eaveth not that tribute which we ow'c to God df 
our time: who, w'e see, demandeth a tenth of our 
substance, and a seventli, which is more sirici of 
our time: and it is to small purpose to Imve’mi 
erected face towards heaven, and a periietmil grovol- 
eating dust, as doth the ser- 
partieulam aurm” 
And if any man flatter himself that he will employ 
his fortune well, though he should obtain it ill, as 
wuas said concerning Augustus Cmsar, and after of 
Scpiimms Severus, “ that they slioiild never have 
been horn, or else they should never have died” 
fTbl in the imrsuit and asceh 

ere established: yet these compensations and satis¬ 
factions are good to be used, but never good to bo 
purposed. And, lastly, it is not amiss for men in 

a little with that conceit which is elegantly expressed 
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by tbc emperor Charles the fifth, in his instructions 
to the king his son, ” that fortune hath somewhat 
of the nature of a woman, that if she be too mucli 
wooed, she is the ferthcr off.” But this last is hut 
a remedy for those wliose tastes are corrupted: let 
men rather build upon that foundation which is as 
a corner-stone of divinity and philosophy, wherein 
they join close, namely, that same Primum qumrite 
For divinity saith, “ Primum qumrite regnum Dei 
et ista omnia adjicientur vobis:” and philosophy 
saith, “Primum quserite bona animi, etetera aut 
aderunt, aut non oberunt.” And although the hu¬ 
man foundation hath somewhat of the sands, as we 
see in M. Brutus, when he brake forth into that 
speech, 

iT- 

“ Te colui, virtus, ut rem: ast tu nomen mane es :** 

yet the divine foundation is upon the rock. But 
this may serve for a taste of that knowledge which 
I noted as deficient. 

Concerning government, it is a part of knowledge, 
secret and retired in both these respects, in which 
things are deemed secret; for some things an* s(*cret 
because, they are hard to know, and some because* 
they are not fit to utter; wc see all guiverorneiitH 
ara obscure and invisible, 

Tolainque infu.sa p(‘r artn?;, 

Mens agitat aiolt'rn, et uia^no .sfi cerpore miicet, ** 


Such is the description of governments : we see 
the government of God over tlic world is Iiiddenj 
insornuch as it seemctli to luirticipate of much irre¬ 
gularity and confusion: the government of tlic soul 
in moving the body is inward and jirofound, and the 
' Ijassages llu'roof hardly to be reduced to dcmoiislra- 
fimi. Again, the wisdom of antiquity, the shadows 
wlicreof are in the poei.s, in the description of tor¬ 
ments and pains, next unto the crime of rebellion, 
giants’ ofTcnee, doth dcte.st the crime 
of futility, as in .Sisyphus and Tantalus. But this 
was meant of particulars; nevertheless, even unto 
the general rules and discourses of policy and 
govcnimeut tliere is due a reverent and rescrv(‘d 
handling. 

But, eonlrariwi.se, in flic governors towards the 
governed, all things oiiglit, as far as the frailty of 
man permitfelh, to Ii(> manifest ami revealed. *Kor 
so it is e,\-presse(l in the .Seriiitiires touetiiiig the 
govenmieut of God, that this globe whicli seeinetli 
to us a dark and sliady body, is in the view of God 
a.s crystal, “ Kt in con.spectu seilis tampiam mare 
vitreum simile crystallo.” Go unto princes and 
slates, specially towards wise senates and councils, 
Ihu natures and dispositions of the people, their con- 
clitions and necessiticH, their factions and combina- 
tions, their animosities and discontenls, oiiglit to he 
in regard of (he variety of their inlelligJrices, the 
wi-sdom ol their ob-servations, and the height of the 
station where they k«(‘p ccntinel, in great pjirt clear 
and transparent. Wherefore, considering that 1 
wnte to a king that is a master of this science, and 
18 so well assisted, f think it decent to pass over tliis 
p.art m silence, as willing to obtain the certificate 
Which one of the ancient philosophers aspired unto; 
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who being silent, when others contended to make 
demonstration of their abilities by speech, desired 
it might be certified for liis part, that there was 
one that knew how to ‘ hold his pence/ 

Notwithstanding, for the more public part of go¬ 
vernment, which is Laws, I think good to note only 
one deficience j which is, that all those which have 
written of laws, have written either as philosophers, 
or as lawyers, and none as statesmen. As for the 
philosophers, they make imaginary laws for imaginary 
commonwealths, and their discourses are as tlie stars, 
which give little light, because they are so high. 
For the lawyers, they write according to the states 
where they live, what is received law, and not what 
oughMo he law,* for tlie wisdom of a law-maker is 
one, and of a lawyer is another. For there are in 
nature certain fountains of justice, whence all civil 
laws are derived but as streams : and like as waters 
do take tinctures and tastes from the soils tiirough 
wliich they run, so do civil laws vary according to 
the regions and governments where they are planted, 
though they proceed from the same fountafns. 
Again, the wisdom of a law-maker consisteth not 
only in a platform of justice, but in the application 
thereof,* taking into consideration, by what means 
laws may be made certain, and wliafc are the <:aus(\s 
and remedies of the doubtfulness and uncertainty of 
law; ])y what means laws may ]>e made npt aiid 
eas^y to be executed, and what are the impediments 
and remedies in the execution of laws; what intiu- 
ence laws touching private right of meum and imim 
nave mto the public state, and liow they may he 
**^^*‘^ <'igreeahle; how laws are to be* p<'nned 
and delivered, whether in texts or in acts, brief or ; 
large, with preambles, or without; how th<?y are to i 
be primed and reformed from time to time, and what i 
IS the best means to keep them from being ton vast < 
m volumes, or too full of multiplicity or crossness • < 

how tliey are to be cx\)Oumh(l, when upon causes 1 
emergent, and judicially discussed ; and when upon ( 
responses and conferences touching general points ; 
or questions; how they are to be pnss.scal, rigorously ’v 
or tenderly ; bow they are to be mitigated by ecniity I 
and good conscience, and whether discretion and i 
strict law are to be mingled in the same courtM, or I 
kept apart m several courts; again, how the prac- s 
De prudentiu profession, and erudition of law is b 
ynsm-wl and ffoverned; and n 
bus juris. Other points (ouchinjr the ndmi- tl 

nrsfi-ation, and, fis I may term it, niii- (i 
mation of laws. ^ Upon wliich I insist the less, he- n 
cmi.se I propose, if God giro me leave, having hegun ci 
work of this nature, in ajihori.sin.s, to propound it, w 
hereafter, noting it in the mean time for defidenl ll 

siv m i?.'' of England, 1 could a, 

My much of their dignity, and somewhat of ilu-ir 

f mi Vi 11 

“Non hoc r'" the civil law was, rt 

Non hos qiia-situm munus in usu.sit was imt ol 
made for the countries which it governetli: hereof f w 
cease to speak, because I will not intermingle niatler fii 
of action with matter of general learning. 


ce touching civil knowledge, anti with civil knomdeclge 
^d have concluded human philosophy; and with iiuimtii 
IS philosophy, philosophy in general; iiticl being iicnv 
at some pause, looking back Into that I have piihMcd 
)- through, this writing scemeth to me, si 
y fallit imago, as far as a man can judge ol hk own 
e work, not much better than that noise or sound whirdi 
V musicians make while they are in fiining tlieir in- 
e struments, which Is nothing pleasant to hear, but 
'f' yet is a cause why the music is sweeter afferw*arcl»* 

1 , So have 1 been content to tune the instruments of 
. the Muses, that they may play that have belter 
i hands. And .surely, when I set before me the con* 
t dition of tiiiirs, in wliich learning hiitli Kiiidc 
s her third visitation or circiiit In all tlie qualiticii 
i thereof; as the c*xccllf.‘ncy and vivacity of the wits 
I of this age; tlic noblti Indps and lights wliicli wo 
i iiave^ by the^ travaik of anehmt wiiUn’H; tlio art of 
printing, wdiich comiiiimicatcfli liookh to men of nil 
fortunes; the opcnncsi of the Wfjrld by imvigaiioii, 
which hath disclosed iniiltltiidefi of experiHiring and 
a mass^ of natural history i Hie I«»ire wliercwifh 
these times nboiind, not einploying gi'ficrully 

in civil Inwincss, as the states of CIrmcia did, in 
respect of their popularity, and the state of Mmuo fii 
respect of the greiitncss of tlicdr iiionaiThy; the pre¬ 
sent dkposition of thcKc fiiiuGs at this hisfitrd fo 
peace ; the assumption of all tfna can be wiid 
in controvcrKics cd* religioig which have ho mticli 
diveuifd men from fUlicr sciences; thi,.' perfi'Ctioii of 
your niiiicHty’o Icaniiiig, which «>i n phii'iiix raity 
cull whole volleys of wit.s to follow ywij ami tim 
insciiiirahh; propriety of time, which i« ever more 
ami more to disclose (ruth;—f emmot hut he raised 
to this persim.<iioii, that tla‘.s third period of time will 
far surpass tlmt of tile Grtw-ituiaml Roman learnings 
only if men will know their oivn strength, and their 
own weakness holh; and taki-, one from the other, 
light ol invention, and fire of eonfrailietion j mid 
esteem of the impii.silioii of truth, :w ofmt eiiieriuTie, 
and not a.s of a (jiialily or oriiainent ; mid employ 
wit and inngnificeni’** to things of worth mid eseel- 
lency, and not to thiiifjs wiljjar mid of popnltir i'hII. 
mation. As for my laboiirH, if any mmi should jilea.i*! 
himself, or others, in the reprehension of (hem, they 
ihidl iiifikc tiuit fiiiciciit iiiiii patlcul Vcf* 

bem, icd Ld rcprcltciid Htcm, ei t||iw 

obseryft nnd weigh (ln*m. For the appeal is lawful, 
thongh it inay Im it shall not be ueeilfnl, from the 
first oogitatioiiH of men to their seeond, tmd from the 
nearer times to the times farther oil'. Now 1.1 iw 
come to thfit learning, whieh hoih the former timo. 
were not so blessed as to know, wtered mid inspired 
Divinity, Ihe sal,hath and port of all meti’« lahonrs 
and peregrirmtiims. 


Thus have I concluded this portion of learning 


Ini! prerogative of (iwl extendoth m well to the 
reason, as to the will of matij so that n.s we are to 
olmy Ins law, though we fmd a reluemtioii in our 

Will; sf) w'e arc to believe bk w<iri|, tbunvli ivr 
hue! a itdyctatiuii in imr rcfisuiu Fur if %c bclicvr 
only that which ia agrcciddc |i> emr wo give 
eonient to tlio matter, and imi tn iIh* auiiiuiv wliidi 
if no more tban w’o w'inilc! do lowank ii ^ipppcficit 
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and discredited witness ; but that faith which was 
“ accounted to Abraham for righteousness/^ w^as of 
such a point, as whereat Sarah laughed, wdio therein 
was an image of natural reason. 

How’beit, if we wdll truly consider it, more w’^or- 
thy it is to believe than to know as we now know. 
For in knowledge man’s mind siiffereth from sense, 
but in belief it suffereth from spirit, such one as it 
holdeth for more authorized than itself; and so suf¬ 
fereth from the worthier agent. Otherwise it is 
of the state of man glorified, for then faith shall 
cease, and we shall know as we are known.” 

Wherefore we conclude, that sacred theology, 
which in onr idiom we call divinity, is grounded 
only upon the word and oracle of God, and not 
upon the light of nature : for it is written, Coeli 
enarrant gloriam Dei:” but it is not written, Cceli 
enarrant voluntatem Dei:” but of that it is said, 
“ Ad legem et testimonium, si non fecerint secundum 
verbum istuci,” etc. This holdeth not only in those 
points of faith which concern the great mysteries of 
the Deity, of the creation, of the redemption, but 
likewise those which concern the law moral truly 
interpreted; “ Love your enemies: do good to them 
that hate you: be like to your heavenly Father, 
that suffereth his rain to fall upon the just and 
unjust.” To this it ought to he applauded, “ Nec 
vox hominum sonat,” it is a voice beyond the light 
of nature. So w'e see the heathen poets, when they 
fall upon a libertine passion, do still expostulate 
with laws and moralities, as if they were opposite 
and malignant to nature: “ Et quod natura remittit, 
invida jura negant.” So said Denclamis the fnehean 
unto Alexander’s messengers; That he liacl heard 
somewhat of Pythagoras, and some other of the wise 
men of Gnecia, and that he held them for excel¬ 
lent men: but that they had a fault, which was, that 
they had in too great reverence and veneration a 
thing they called law and manners.” So it must 
be confessed that a great*part of the law moral is 
of that perfection, whereunto the light of nature 
cannot aspire how then is it, that man is said to 
have, by the light and law of nature, some nolions 
and conceits^ of virtue and vice, justice and wrong, 
good and evil ? Thus : because the light of nature 
is used in two several senses; the one, that which 
springeth from reason, sense, induction, argument, 
according to the h'ws of heaven and earlli; the 
other, that which is imprinted upon tluj spirit of 
man by an inward instinct, according to Ihc law of 
conscience, which is a sparkle of the purily of liis first 
estate: in which latter sense only he is participant 
of some light and discerning toxicliiiig the perfection 
of the moral law : but how? sufTicient to check th(‘ 
vice, but not to inform the duty. So then the doctrine 
of religion, as well moral as mystical, is not to he 
attdned, but by inspiration and revelation from God 
The use, notwithstanding, of reason, in spiritual 
things, and the latitude thereof, is very great and 
general; for it is not for nothing that the apostle 
calleth religion our reasonable service of God, inso- 
much as the very ceremonies and figures of the old 
law were full of reason and signification, much more 
than the ceremonies of idolatry and magic, that 


f are full of non-significants and surd characters. But 
most especially the Christian faith, as in all things, 
so in this, deservetli to be highly magnified, holding 
and preserving the golden mediocrity in this point, 
between the law of the heathen, and the law of Ma¬ 
homet, w'hich have embraced the two extremes. For 
the religion of the heathen had no constant belief 
or confession, but left all to the liberty of argument; 
and the religion of Mahomet, on the other side, in- 
tcrdicteth argument altogether: the one having the 
very face of error, and the other of impostui’e; 
whereas the faith doth Loth admit and reject dispu¬ 
tation with difference. 

The use of human reason in religion is of two 
sorts : the former, in the conception and appgrehen- 
sion of the mysteries of God to us revealed; the 
other, in the inferring and deriving of doctrine and 
direction thereupon. The former extendeth to the 
mysteries themselves; but how ? By way of illus¬ 
tration, and not by way of argument. The latter 
consisteth indeed of probation and argument In 
the former, we see, God vouchsafeth to descend to 
our capacity, in the expressing of his mysteries in 
sort as may he sensible unto us; and doth graft his 
revelations and holy doctrine upon the notions of 
our reason, and applieth his inspirations to open 
our understanding, as the form of the key to the 
ward of the lock. For the latter, there is allowed 
us a use of reason and argument, secondary and 
respective, although not original and fibsolnte. For 
after the articles and principles of religion are placed 
and exempted from examination of reason, it is then 
permitted unto us to make derival ions and infermiecg 
from, and according to Ok* analogy oflliem, for our 
better directiori. In nature this' ]ioId(*ili not, for 
both the principles are (‘xaminable ]>y induction, 
though not by a medium or sy]lf)gi,sm; and besides, 
those principles or first; positions have no discord¬ 
ance with that reason, which draw'cth down and df»- 
dueeth the inferior positions. But yet it holdeth 
not in religion alone, but in many knowh'dges, Ijoih 
of greater and smaller nature, nanicdy, w'li(*re?ii tli(*n* 
are not only posita but placita; for in such then; 
can be no use ol absolute nmson : we sec; it fami" 
liarly in games of wit, as elu'ss, or th(‘ like; tUv 
clraughts^ and first laws of ihv gam(‘ are positive, 
but liow' P merely ad plati'tum, and not examinable 
by reason: hut tljen how to divvcl our play there- 
upon with best advantage to witi th(‘ game, is arti¬ 
ficial and rational So in human law's, th(‘re be many 
grounds and maxims, which arc placita juris, posi¬ 
tive uj>oti authority, and not. upon reason,\aud (liere- 
fore not to he disputed : hut wha,t is most just, urd; ah- 

Holntclybutrelatively,and according to those maxims, 
that afiordeth a long field of disputation, fwicli lh(*re- 
fore is that secondary reason, wfiich hath place in 
divinity, wdiich is grounded upon the placets r)r God. 

Here therefore I note this (hdicienee, 
that llH*re liath not been, to my un» lurmUonm 
derstnnding, sufficiently inquired and 
hanclhxl the true limits, and use of rea» ^ 
son in spiritual things, as a kind of divine dialectic: 
which for that it is not done, it seemeth to me a 
thing usual, by pretext of true conceiving that which 
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is revealed, to search and mine into that which is 
not revealed, and by pretext of enucleating inferences 
and contradictories, to examine that W’hich is posi¬ 
tive : the one sort falling into the error of Nicode- 
mus, demanding to have things made more sensible 
than it pleaseth God to reveal them, “ Quomodo 
possit homo nasci cum sit senexP’^ the other sort 
into the error of the disciples, which were scan¬ 
dalized at a show of contradiction, “ Quid est hoc, 
quod dicit nobis ? Modicum et non videbitis me, 
et iterum modicum, et videbitis me/’ etc. 

Upon this I have insisted the more, in regard of 
the great and blessed use thereof j for this iioint, 
well laboured and defined of, would, in my jndg- ; 
ment,>Jbe an opiate to stay and bridle not only the 
vanity of curious speculations, wlicrewith the scliooLs 
labour, but the fury of controversies, wherewith the 
church laboureth. For i t cannot but open men’s eyes, 
to see that many controversies do merely pertain to 
that which is either not revealed, or positive, mid 
that many others do grow upon weak and obscure 
inferences or derivations; which latter sort, if men 
would revive the blessed style of that great doctor 
of the gentiles, would be carried thus; Fgo, imn 
Bominus; and again, Secundum consilium meum; 
in oj[)inions and counsels, and not in positions and 
oppositions. But men are now over-ready to usurp 
the stylo. Non ego, sed Dorninus; and not so onl}^ 
but to bind it with the thunder and demniciation of 
curses and anathemas, to the terror of those which 
have not suflicicnlly learned out of Solomon, that 
‘‘ the causeless curse shall not come.” 

Divinity hath two principal })arts ; the matter in¬ 
formed or revealed, and the nature of informa¬ 
tion or revelation: and with the latter we will begin, : 
because it hath most coherence with that which we 
have now last handled. The nature of the informa- 
tion consisleth of three branches; the limits of the 
information, the sufiiciency of the information, and 
the acquiring or obtaining tlie information, I'uto 
the limits of the information belong these considora- 
tions; how far forth particular persons (jontinuo to 
be inspired; how far forth the ehurcii is inspired; 
and how far forth reason may bo ijsed: thci last 
point whereof I have denoted as deficient Ibito 
the sufficiency of the information belong two con¬ 
siderations ; what points of religion are fundamental, 
and what perfective, being matter of farther build¬ 
ing and perfection upon one and the same founda¬ 
tion; and again, how the gradations of light accord- 
ing to the dispensation of times, are material to the 
sufficiency of belief. 

Dc gradibus ^ rathm* give it in 

viTaSn that Ibe 

points fundamentaJ, and the points of 
larther iierfection, only ouglit to lie with piety and 
wisdom distinguished; a subject tending to mtich 
like end, as that I noted before; for as that other 
were liludy to abate the number of (Mmlrovm’.su’H, so 
tins IS like to abate tlie beat of many of duun. We 
see Moses when he saw the Israclito and the/{‘loyn- 
tian fight, he did not say, ‘‘Why strive you 
drew his sword, and slew the .Dgyplian : Imt wlnm 
he saw the two Israelites figfit, he said, “ Yen are , 


brethren, why strive you P” If the point of docirine 
be an /Egyptian, it must be slain by ‘‘ the sword of 
the Spirit,” and not reconciled; but if It be firi 
Israelite, though in the wrong, then, ** Why itrive 
you?” We see of the funclamental points, «}iir 
Saviour penneth the league thus j “ He that m not 
with us, is against us but of points not fiinikiiieii- 
tal, thus; ** He that is not against tin, with us,” 
So we see the coat of oiir Saviour was entise withoul 
seam, and so is the docdrhie of the Scriptures in it¬ 
self; but the garment of tin* cliiirch was of clivers 
colours, and yet not divided : we see the diaffmay 
and ought to Ikj severed from tlie corn in flu* car, 
but the Ian'S may ms! ia* jmllcd up from tin* corn in 
the field. So as it is a thing of great nso well In 
dcfnie, wind, and of wliat lalifiide tliesc points arc, 
which do make men merely filiens and diNiueoriioratc 
from tlie church of Ciotk 

For the obtaining of the inforiiialioii, if revtefli 
upon the true and soinirt hilcrpridaficm of tin* Scriin 
lures, wliieh arc the foinitairts of the watm* of life. 
The inferpredations of the Kcripfiirc« are oft wo 
methodical, and solute or at large. For this ilivitic 
water, which cxeclleih so miicli that of Jiicolfs w«*lb 
is drawn forth much in flic Kariic kind, as tialiiral 
water uHcdh to be out fd* wells ami foimlaiiiH; riflicr 
it is fn-Kt forced up info a ciiderii, and from tlieiicc 
fetched and derived for use ; fir else if. is draivfi am! 
received hi biickelH am! vcKsels iiiimeiiiatfdy where 
it springfdii. Tim finaner sort wlicreof, fliotigli il 
seem to be the more ready, yet* iii my m 

more subjeet to corrupt This m llinl iiicfliod wldcli 
hath exhilntcd unto us the mdiolastifiil itiviidty, 
wlicrcby divinity liafli liceti rediiced iiilo mi iirt m 
into a cistern, ami the sfrcii«i« of iloctriMe or pc»b 
tions fefch<*d and derived from tiuuice. 

Fn tbiH men fmve wuiglit three tilings, a wimiiwtry 
brevity, a compacted Ktrciigllg ami a complefe per. 
fediou; whereof the (wo first they fail to limb aiid 
tile last ffH*y osi|.^ht not to seek. For a»i to Iirevily, 
we sec, in all Kummary mdliods, w Idle men purpose 
to abridge, they give cause tiMhlatm For flir sum, 
or fihridgtumifi l»y coiihaclioii heconidli ohseiire; 
the ohgcurlty requirdh esposliiiui, aiiti tfio expo4» 
tion is dfdm'ed into larip* coiiiiimntarie^, or iiitorotii* 
TOon places and titles, wliicli grow to Im more mst 
than the original writiiigSt wliciice flu* mim Wim lit 
first mimtiml wu ie«y the vpiiiiaoi iif Itiw 
scliocdmcn are greater witch ffiiin the iriit wriiiiig^ 
of the fathew, whence the fimsfer of (lie sitiimice^ 
made !d« sum or eolicctiom Ko, in likt* nmiuiwv 
the volumes of the modern diaiors of tlie luvil law 
exceed those of the aueieni JiiiTicon .nils, r»f iihkh 
Trehoaum eompilml the dige.d. Sf> a., fl/ri four^i* 
of mmiK aud comiiicutarics is ilmt which doth infeh 
lihiy make the body of nidenre^ liliirc lifiiiiettse Iti 
quantify, and more bane in Kiilnsfiificia 

And for striuigth, It triiCi, tlnif linowff‘ilg«o^, f* 
(hired info exact mdhotis have a idiow of atrciiiplt, 
in timt each pari seeinetli to siipporl and uii..,4in 
the other i htii this is more wtlisfaciory Ifi.ni ioihnUm« 
tliih like imlo buildings which slmid by arrltiicts 
turn and compadioUi wlii(?ii are more siildeci loi'niig 
than lliosc I hat are built wore strong in tlndf m irfiil 
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parts, though less compacted. But it is plain, that 
the more you recede from your grounds, the weaker 
do you conclude : and as in nature, the more you re¬ 
move yourself from particulars, the greater peril of 
error you do incur j so much more in divinity, the 
more you recede from the Scriptures, by inferences 
and consequences, the more weak and dilute are 
your positions. 

And as for perfection, or completeness in divinity, 
it is not to be sought; which makes this course of 
artificial divinity the more suspect. For he that will 
reduce a knowledge into an art, will make it round 
and uniform : but, in divinity, many things must he 
left^ abrupt and concluded with this: 0 altitude 

sapientiee et scientiai Dei! qiiam incomprehensibilia 
sunt judicia cjiis, et non investigahiles vim ejus!^^ 
So again the apostle saitb, parte scimus and 
to have the form of a total, where there is but matter 
for a part, cannot be without supplies by supposition 
and presumption. And therefore I conclude, that the 
true use of these sums and methods hath place in 
institutions or introductions preparatory unto know¬ 
ledge ; but in them, or by deducement from them, 
to handle the main body and substance of a know¬ 
ledge, is in all sciences prejudicial, and in divinity 
dangerous. 

As to the interpretation of the Scriptures solute 
and at large, there have been divers kinds intro¬ 
duced and devised; some of them rather curious 
and unsafe, than sober and warranted. Notwith¬ 
standing, thus much must he confessed, that the 
Scriptures being given by inspiration, and not by 
human reason, do differ from all other books in the 
author; which by consequence doth draw on some 
dilierence to he used by the expositor. For the 
mditer of them did know four things which no man 
attains to know; which are, the mysteries of the 
kingdom of glory, the perfection of the laws of 
nature, the secrets of the heart of man, and the 
future succession of all ages. For as to the first it 
3s said, ‘‘ He that: presseth into the light, shall be 
oppressed of the glory.- And again, - No man shall 
see my face and live.- To the second, When he 
prepared the heavens I was present, when by law 
and compass he enclosed the deep.- To the third 
Neither was it needful that any should bear wit- 
ness to him of man, for he knew well what was in 
man. And to tlie last, “From (he becinnino- are 
known to the Lord all his works.” " 

_ From the former of these two have heen drawn 
.certain senses and expositions of .Scriptures, which 
had need be contained within the bounds of sobriety • 
tlie one analogical, and the other philosophical! 

Jint as to the former, man is not to prevent his time: 

pdemus nunc per speculum in amigmate, tune 
dutera facie ad faciemwherein, nevertheless, 
there scemeth to be a liberty granted, as fat forth 
as the polishing of this glass, or some moderate ex¬ 
plication of this enigma. But to press too far into 
It, cannot but cause a dissolution and overtlirmv of 
the spirit of man: for in the body there are three 

and poison; whereof aliment is that whi. h the i 
nature of man can perfectly alter and overeomc : 


medicine is that which is partly converted by nature 
aiid partly converteth nature; and poison is that 
which worketh wholly upon nature, without that, 
that nature can in any part work upon it: so in tlie 
mind, whatsoever knowledge reason cannot at all 
work upon and convert, is a mere intoxication, and 
endangereth a dissolution of ilio mind and under- 
stanamg. 

But for the latter, it hath been extremely set on 
foot of late time by the school of Paracelsus, and 
some others, that have pretended to find the truth 
of all natural jihilosophy in the Scriptures; scan¬ 
dalizing and traducing all other pliilosophy as hea^ 
thenish and profane. But there is no such enniily 
between God's word and his works; ncithrr do 
they give honour to the Scriptures, as they suppose, 
but much embase them. For to seek heaven and 
earth in the word of God, whereof it is said, “ heaven 
and earth shall pass, hut my word shall not pass,” 
is to seek temporary things amongst eternal: and 
as to seek divinity in philosophy, is to seek the 
living amongst the dead; so to seek philosophy in 
divinity, is to seek the dead amongst the living • 
neither are the pots or layers, whoso jilace was in 
the outward part of the temple, to be sought in the 
holiest place of all, where the ark of the testimony 
was seated. And again, the scope or purpose of the 
bpint of God is not to express matters of nature in 
the Scriptures, otherwise than in passage, and for 
application to man’s capacity, and to matters moral 
or divine. And it is a true rule, “ Auetoris aliud 
agentis parva auctoritas for it were a strange eon- 
elusion, if a man should use a similitude for orna¬ 
ment or illustration sake, borrowed from nature or 
history, according to vulgar conceit, as of a basilisk 
an unicorn, a cumtaur, a ilriarmis, an Hydra, or the 
like, that therefore he must needs be thought to 
alhrm the matter thereof positively to he true. To 
conclude therefore, these two interpretations, the* one 
ly reduction or enigmatical, the other philosophical 
or physical, which have been received and pursued in 
mutation of the rabbins and cahalists, are to he con. 
hnea with a “noli altum sapere, sed time.- 

But the two latter points, known to God, and un- 
known to man, touching the secrets of the heart 
and the successions of time, do make a just and 
sound diprcnce Iictween the manner of the exito.si- 
tion of the Scriptures and all other books. For it 
IS an execllent observation which hath been made 
upon tlie answers of our Saviour Clirist to many of 
the riiie.stioiis which were propounded to him, how 
ttiat they are impertineni to the slate of the 
qiiestioii demanded j the reason whereof is, heeau.se 
not being like man, which knows man’s tliouglits by 
his words, but knowing man’s thoughts immediately, 
he never answered their words, hut tlieir tliougbts : 
much m the like manner it is with the Scriptures, 
which being written to the thonght.s of men, and tJ 
the succession of all ages, with a foresight of all 
heresies, coni railiefions, difiering estates of the 
cliureh, yea, and parlieuhirly of (he elect, are not 
to be interpreted only acooriiiiig to the latitude of 

wards that present occasion, whereupon the words 
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were uttered, or in precise congruity or contexture 
with the words before or after, or in contemplation 
of the principal scope of the place; but have in 
themselves, not only totally or collectively, but dis- 
tributively in clauses and words, infinite springs and 
streams of doctrine to water the church in every 
part: and therefore as the literal sense is, as it were, 
the main stream or river, so the moral sense chiefly, 
and sometimes the allegorical or typical, are they 
whereof the church hath most use : not that I wish 
men to be bold in allegories, or indulgent or light 
in allusions ; but that I do much condemn that in¬ 
terpretation of the Scripture, which is only after 
the manner as men use to interpret a profane book. 

In ftiis i^art, touching the exposition of the Scrip¬ 
tures, I can report no deficience; but by way of 
remembrance, this I will add, in perusing books of 
divinity, I find many books of controversies, and many 
of common places, and treatises, a mass of positive 
divinity, as it is made an art; a number of sermoiiH 
and lectures, and many prolix commentaries upon 
the Scriptures, with harmonies and concordances : 
but that form of writing in divinity, which in my 
judgment is of all others most rich and precious, is 
positive divinity, collected upon jjarlicular texts of 
Scriptures in brief observations, not dilated into 
common places ; not chasing after contrcn'crsics j 
not reduced into method of art; a thing abounding 
in sermons, which will vanish, but defective in books 
which will remain, and a thing wlierein this ag^: 
excelleth# For I am persuaded, and f may speak 
it with an Absit invidia verbo,” and no ways iii 
derogation of antiquity, but as in a good emulation 
between the vine and the olive, that if the choice 
and best of those observations upon texts of Scrip¬ 
tures, which have been made dispersedly in senruais 
within this your majesty’s island of Britain, by tluf 
space of these forty years and more, leaving out the 
largeness of exhortations and applications there¬ 
upon, had been set down in a continuanc(‘, it had 
been the best work in divinity wliicli liad been 
written since the apostles’ times. 

The matter informed by divinity is of two kinds; 
matter of belief and truth of opinion, and matte?r 
of service and adoration; which is also judgcal and 
directed by the former; the one being as tin; 
nal soul of religion, and the other as the external 
body thereof. And therefore the heathen religion 
was not only a worship of idols, but the whole reli¬ 
gion was an idol in itself, for it had no soul; that 
is, no certainty of heliel or confession; as a man 
may well think, consiihuhig the chief doctors of 
their church were the poets : and the reason was, 
because the heathen gods were no jealous gods, hut 
were glad to be admitted into part, as tliey had 
reason. Neither did they respect the ]mr(‘n<‘ss of 
heart, so they might have external honour and rites. 

But out of these two do result and issue four main 
branches of divinity; Faith, Manners, Liturgy and 
Government. Faith containeth the doctrine of ilw 
nature of God, of the attributes of God, and of flu* 
works of God. The nature of God consistelh of three 
persons in imiiy of Godhead, fl’hc attributes of 
God are either common to the Deity, or respective 
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to the persons. The works of God auiiiinary are 
two, that of the creation, and that of the reciemptioii; 
and both these works, as in total they appertain to 
the unity of the Godhead, so in their parts tliry 
refer to the three persons ; that of the creation, in 
the mass of the matter, to the Fiitlier; in the dis¬ 
position of the form, to the Son; and in the con¬ 
tinuance and conservation of the lieliig, the Holy 
Spirit: so that of the rakinplion, in llu* election 
and counsel, to the Faflier *, in tlie whole* act and 
consummation, to the Son ; and in the application, 
to the Holy Spirit; for by the Holy Cilaxst \uiH 
Christ conceived in flesh, and i)y the Holy Ciliost firc 5 
the elect la^gimerate in spirit. This work likewise 
we consider tdllier cdrectiiidly, in tfie cdtfcl; or pii- 
vately, in the repndoih*; or according to appciirniifjf, 
in the visible church. 

For Mamiers, the ilocfriiic* thereof is roidaiin-fl in 
the law, whidi dkdosefh sin. The law itself m 
divided, accorclliig to the edilion llicrrof, iiilii I lie 
law of nature, the law moral, iii«i tlie liiw posiiifei 
and, according to the styltf, into iirxativc* anil nlllriii- 
alive, prohibitions and coiiniimidmmitH. Kiii, In tlif* 
matter and subject thereof, is divided aeeonlirig to 
the* comomndniifrits; in tin* form lhereof, if rcdViTcth 
to the three pifrsoiis in Ihdiy. Sins of iidlriiiity 
against the Fatlier, whose nion* hpet;iai affiifiiili* ts 
power; Kims of ignoninet* agniiist ihe Sou, 
allrihutc k wisdom; and sims of nialice agaiiisl llie 
Holy (iliost, whose attribute is grace or line. In 
the luotiouK of it,it ehherinovelli to the riglii liaiid 
or to the Itfft, either to lilhnt devotion, or Im profaiti* 
and liberline transgression ; ritlier in iiii|«e-itig re« 
strain! wdicre (hal griiiUctli liberty, or iii filling 
liberty wlicfre God imposetli reslraiiit 111 the de¬ 
grees and progress of It, it divicleili itnidf hifo 
tboiigiit, word, or act. Ami in this part I rtitniiiefjd 
mmdi the deducing of tlie law of God fo of 
I eoiiHidenre, for that I fake inshusi to bo n Ins-nkifi'u 
I and no! I'xhibiting whole of the bread of life, iliii 
that which (juiciicneth holli Ihchc doclriie'.n <4* Ihifli 
and manucr.s, is the elcvatiun and conseiii of ihr* 
heart; wlirreunto appertain lioolei iT eHhorbtfioig 
holy medifaiion, clirintian rewdiitioii, and the like. 

For the Idturgy or Kmwif#*, it eonsiatetii of tlto 
redproffil acts hetw’i'cii God mid iiaaii: wlikti, mi 
tlia part of Clod, arc* tlie preftciilng uf the won'll fiivl 
the «icrameiit«, which are ionli to till! rovoiiint, 
or m the vki'Mc* word | iinc! on tlm pint of mriig 
vocation of Gie name id God ; and, under law, 
sacrifleos; which were mi vitdide prayers «>r i*oie. 
fessions; but iiow^ llm adoratioii beiiufin -piritu e| 
vcfritafe, tin re renmineth only vifidi’laliioriitig ah 
though the use* of ludy vows of thankinifl 
retribution may he aeeoimted alho us seideii pe. 
tit ion a. 

And for tiu* Government of the tduireli, il roiiHisk 
eth of the patrimony of the cdiiircli, the frmicdiihen 
of tlu^ ehiiroh, and the ofllceii and jiifkdleiloiis of 
tlie church, and the lawii of the eliiiiTh direefing llic 
whole; all wdilcli have fiUM'ijmsitleralioii i. Ilm tmif 
in tliifniMfdvcs, the oiher |mw they idniid 
and iigrecable to the civil slate. 

Thii matter of divinity is Immlkd eillier in tomt 
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of instruction of truth, or in form of confutation of 
falsehood. The declinations from religion, besides 
the privative, which is atheism, and the branches 
thereof, are three ,* heresies, idolatry, and witch¬ 
craft : heresies, when we serve the true God wdth a 
false worship,* idolatry, when We worship false gods, 
supposing them to be true; and witchcraft, when we 
adore false gods, knowing them to be wicked and 
false. For so your majesty doth excellently well 
observe, that witchcraft is the height of idolatry. 
And yet we see, though these be true degrees, 
Samuel teaches us that they are all of a nature, 
when there is once a receding from the word of 
God; for so he saith, Quasi peccatum ariolandi 
eat repugnare, et quasi scelus idololatria} nolle ac- 
quieseere.” 

These things I have passed over so briefly, 
because I can report no deficience concerning them : 
for I can find no space or ground that lieth vacant 
and unsown in the matter of divinity; so diligent 
have been men, either in sowing of good seed, or in 
sowing of tares. 

Thus have I made, as it w^re, a small globe of 
the intellectual wmrld, as truly and faithfully as I 
could discover; with a note and description of those 
parts which seem to me not constantly occupate, or 


not well converted by the labour of man. In which, 
if I have in any point receded from that which is 
commonly received, it hath been with a purpose of 
proceeding in melius, and not in aliud; a mind of 
amendment and proficience, and not of change and 
difference. For I could not be true and constant to 
the argument I handle, if I were not willing to go 
beyond others, but yet not more willing than to 
have others go beyond me again; which may the 
better appear by this, that I have propounded my 
opinions naked and unarmed, not seeking to preoc- 
cupale the liberty of men’s judgments by confuta¬ 
tions. For in any thing which is well set down, I 
am in good hope, that if the first reading move an 
objection, the second reading will make an a^iswer. 
And in those things wherein I have erred, I am 
sure, I have not prejudiced the right by litigious 
arguments, which certainly have this contrary effect 
and operation, that they add authority to error, and 
destroy the authority of that which fe well invented. 
For question is an honour and preferment to false¬ 
hood, as on the other side it is a repulse to truth. 
But the errors I claim and challenge to myself as 
my own. The good, if any be, is due tanquam 
adeps sacrificii, to be incensed to the honour first of 
the Divine Majesty, and next of your majesty, to 
whom on earth I am most bounden. 



MAGNALIA NATURE, 

PR.ECIPUE QUOAB USUS HUMANO& 


The prolongation of life : the restitution of youth in some degree: the retardation of age: the curinf*^ 
of diseases^counted incurahle : the mitigation of pain ; more easy and less loathsome ptirgirigs: the iri» 
creasing of strength and activity : the increasing of ability to suffer torture or pain : the altering vA}m« 

plexion^ and fatness and leanness: the altering of statures: the altering of fcnturra : (he incrfa.sin'<-anti 
exalting of the intellectual parts: versions of bodies into other bodies : making of new species: (rans- 
p anting of one species into another: instruments of destruction, as of war and poison ; exhilaration of (ho 
™ disposition : force of the imagination, either upon anollu-r body, or upon 
the body Itself: acceleration of time in maturations: acceleration of time in clarifications: acceleration 
of putrefaction: acceleration of decoction: acceleration of germination: making rich composts for the 
f. “>■> raising of tempests: great alteration} as in induration, emollition, &e. 

turning crude and watery substances into oily and unctuous substances : drawing of new foods out of mlh 
1 c threads for apparel; and new stuffs, such as arc paper, glass, &o, * 

cement senses: greater pleasures of the senses: artificial minerals and 
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m TEN CENTURIES, 


TO TUB HRADRH. 

have relation to himself And he know woll ^ *Hight b( si ^ecuio it, hotorf* any tbiug that might 

bound, and, as i “ <■. uulo.,... me,,'..; minds b. ing 

potent for generation of works, but only no where to ',i'■““> Hiereby imiile ini- 

kcop close to it, especially ^ae beginX^^b^^^^^^ »» 

signed and set down for a third nart of tho « Fnsifn f- »/ Hudfiry \mva a dobt of hi%;, Imng do- 

men, no doubt, will tSnk tlu. 

mean and sordid, curious and fruitless and\hororfn..^i.i * i !t i ^ <Hdlectum, io he vulgar am! frhiiil, 

their eyes what i; now indoin “tl; dSran" tlw^uriS !rT 

ral Histories which arc extant, being gathered for deliuht and me “V* f bV llio:,.- N.atn. 

tures, and affect and seek after admiration Sie« n»,i^ f Z’ “ "* 'b w-riptim,..; pi.-. 

ship intendeth, is to write such a Natural’Historv aslav^l e*f *be scoi.e whi< 1 , fti: b,rd. 

VOL. I. ’ a ^ ^ fundamental to the erecting and building of a 
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true philosophy, for the illumination of the understanding-, the extracting of axioms, and the producing of 
many noble works and effects. For he hopeth by this means to acquit himself of that for which he taketh 
himself in a sort bound, and that is, the advancement of all learning and sciences. For, having in this 
present work collected the materials for the building, and in his Novum Organiim,” of which his lord- 
ship is yet to publish a second part, set down the instruments and directions for the work ; men shall 
now he wanting to themselves, if they raise not knowledge to that perfection whereof the nature of mor¬ 
tal men is capable. And in this behalf, I have heard his lordship speak complainingly, that his lord- 
ship, who thinketh he deserveth to be an architect in this building, should be forced to be a workman, 
and a labourer, and to dig the clay, and burn the brick; and, more than that, according to the 
hard condition of the israelites at the latter end, to gather the straw and stubble, over all the fields, to 
burn the bricks withal. For he knoweth, that except he do it, nothing will be done : men are so set to 
despise the means of their own good. And as for the baseness of many of the experiments; as long 
as they be God’s works, they are honourable enough. And for the vulgarness of them, true axioms 
must be drawn from plain experience, and not from doubtful j and his lordship’s course is to make won¬ 
ders plain, and not plain things wonders; and that experience likewise must be broken and winded, 
and not whole, or as it groweth. And for use; his lordship hath often in his mouth the two kinds 
of experiments ; experimenta friictifera, and experimenta luciferaj experiments of use, and experiments 
of light: and he reporteth himself, whether he were not a strange man, that should think that light 
hath no use, because it hath no matter. Further his lordship thought good also to add unto many of the 
experiments themselves some gloss of the causes j that in the succeeding work of interpreting nature, 
and framing axioms, all things may be in more readiness. And for the causes herein by him 
assigned j his lordship persuadeth himself, they are far more certain than tliose that are rendered 
by others; not for any excellency of his own wit, as his lordship is w^ont to say, but in respect of his 
continual conversation with nature and experience. He did consider likewise, that by this addition of 
causes, men’s minds, which make so much haste to fmcl out the causes of things, w^ould not think 
themselves utterly lost in a vast wood of experience, but stay upon these causes, such as they are, a 
little, till true axioms may be more fully discovered. I have heard his lordship say also, that one 
great reason, why he would not put these particulars into any exact method, though he that lookelh 
attentively into them shall find that they have a secret order, was, because he conceived that other men 
would now think that they could do the like j and so go on with a farther collection: which if the 
method had been exact, many would have despaired to attain by imitation. As for his lordship’s love of 
order, I can refer any man to his lordship’s Latin book, “ Be Augmentis Scientiarumj” which, if my 
judgment be any thing, is written in the exactest order that I know any writing to be. I will conclude 
with an usual speech of his lordship’s : That this work of his Natural History is the world as God made 
it, and not as men have made it; for that it hath nothing of imagination. 

W. EAWLIY. 

This epistle is the same, that should have been prefixed to this hook, if his lordship had lived. 
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Mwperiments m consort^ touckhig the siraining 
and pass'ing of bodies one through another ; which 
they call Percolation. 

Big a pit upon the sea-shore, somewhat above 
the high-water mark, and sink it as deep as the 
low-water mark; and as the tide cometh in, it will 
fill with water, fresh and potable. This is com¬ 
monly practised upon the coast of Barbaiy, where 
other fresh water is wanting. And Cmsar knew this 
well when he was besieged in Alexandria; for by 
digging of pits in the sea-shore, he did frustrate the 
laborious works of the enemies, which had turned 
the sea-water upon the wells of Alexandria; and so 
saved his army being then in desperation. But 
Csesar mistook the cause, for he thought that all 
sea-sands had natural springs of fresh water: but it 
is plain, that it is the sea-water: because the pit 
filleth according to the measure of the tide; and 


the sea-water passing or straining through the sands^ 
leaveth the saltness. 

2. I remember to have read, that trial hath been 
made of salt-water passed through earth, through 
ten vessels, one within another; and yet; it hath not 
lost its saltness, as to become potable : but the same 
man saith, that by the relation of another, salt-water 
drained through twenty vessels hath become fresh. 
Tliis experiment seemeth to cross that other of pits 
made by the sea-side; and yet but in part, if it be 
true that twenty repetitions do the effect. But it is 
worth the note, how poor the imitations of nature 
are in common course of experiments, except they 
be led by great juclgmtmt, and some good light of 
axiom®. For first, there is no small difference be¬ 
tween a passage of water through twenty small 
vessels, and through such a distance, as between 
t]i(3 low-water and high-water mark. Secondly, 
there is a great difference between earth and laadj 
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for all earth hath in it a kind of nitrous salt, from 
■which sand is more free; and besides, earth doth 
not strain the water so finely as sand doth. But 
there is a third point, that I suspect as much or 
more than tlie other two; and that is, that in the 
experiment of transmission of the sea-water into the 
pits, the water riseth; but in the experiment of 
transmission of the water through the ressels, it 
falleth. Now certain it is that the salter part of 
water, once salted throughout, goeth to the bottom. 
And therefore no marvel, if the draining of water 
by descent doth not make it fresh: besides, I do 
somewhat doubt, that the very dashing of water, that 
Cometh from the sea, is more proper to strike off 
the salJVpart, than where the water slideth of its 
own motion. 

3. It seemeth percolation, or transmission, which 
is commonly called straining, is a good kind of sepa¬ 
ration, not only of thick from thin, and gross from 
fine,_but of more subtile natures; and varieth ac¬ 
cording to the body through which the transmis.sion 
IS made: as if through a woollen bag, the licjuor 
leaveth the fatness ; if through sand, the sidtness, 
&c. ^ They speak of severing wine from wiilcr’ 
passing it through ivy wood, or througli other thJ 
like porous body; but non constat. , 

4. The gum of trees, whicli we see to be com- i 

monly shining and clear, is but a fine imssago or • 
straining of the juice of the tree through tlie wood i 
and bark. And in like manner, Cornish diamond.s i 
and rock rubies, which are yet more resplendent i 
than gums, are the fine exudations of stone. r 

5. Aristotle giveth the cause, vainly, why llm v 
feathers of birds are of more lively colours than the v 
hairs of beasts; for no beast hath any fine azure, or tl 
carnation, or green hair.' He saith, it is because r. 
birds are more in the beams of the sun than beasts ; b 
but that IS manifestly untrue ; for cattle are more n 
in the sun than birds, that live commonly in the tl 
woods, or in some covert. The true cause is, that tl 
the excrementitious moisture of living creatures ct 
which maketh as well the feathers in birds, ns tlu’ at 
hair m beasts, passeth in birds through a tiner and ol 
more delicate strainer than it doth in beasts: for sh 
feathers pass through tiuills; and hair through skin, co 

L by adhesion, is an 


tending to health ; besides the pleasure of flic ci-c, 
when water is crystalline. It is cflectcd by casting 
m and placing pebbles at the head of the mirrent’ 
that the water may strain through them. 

8. It may be, percolation doth not only cause 
I clearness and splendour, but sweetness of savour; 
for that also followcth as well as cleariies% wlieii 
the_ finer parts arc sevefed from the grosser. 
ho it IS found, that the sweats of men, that have 
much heat, and exorcise much, and have clean 
bodies, and fine skins, do smell sweet; as was said 
o Alexander; and we see coninioniy that giinis 
have uwci't Drloiirs, 


^ emmn'i, nmiimt nf idMiim 

uj)Wi ihti'r 

I Jh Take a and |»iu wafi'r into if, mui 
■ your finger,^aml^clraw it rimiul aljuiil, the |i|, tiw 
ghiHS, prenmig it somewfiut liani ? «ii!l afirr you 
have drawn Jt some few tinieN ntiayf, if 
uie water friik anti i|iririlc|c? tip In a fliict ilew. TIii« 
instance dotli excellently flemort.>ifralit the force 
ctmiprcsKum in a wdid liocly : for wIiimtMfVfr awilid 
hotly, as wood, stone, mtdal, ttr. j« piYmnl, Ihm 
IS an inward tiinmlt in Hh* to 

dehvtfr them.selves from tin* rtmif.reis.simi; amf tfii.j 
IS the caiiHi* of all vitileitf. motion. Wlif'rriii It. 
stnmge, in the lilg!ie.ht flrgivr, fliat titm itmiiirti Imlii 
never hwii ohserved, nor irif|iiirrii; ii c4’ ail 

motions the most eoiiimmi, aiiil tho elii»?f r*iol i4%il| 
mechanicfil operiitioriM. nejihm worlifili in 

round at first, by way of proof ami scun lt w hich 
way to_de ivcr ilmdf; «i,d tlien worketh m progrcM. 

1 where it lindeth^ the dcllvi-ranec casicht. Jn liituorit 

thlsmoiion isvisibh?; for all lii|(i«rK stnickcmnalw 

round circles, mu! withal dash; btit in wdjds, which 
break not, it is so subtile, im it K Invisible; but 
nevertheless bewrayeth itself by many eHcctw; iw in 
t us inslfuicc whereof we speak. For the prei Hiire of 
the finger, iurtliered by the wefliiig, bi-emme it ..t,ek, 
eth so much the belter unto the lip of (h,. oi;,v, 
after some eimlinnauee, puiteth all the small purtr’ 
of the gl.u^i into work; that they Mrifee il,e water 

<tmeth.‘ »‘I'Hiikliiig 

n,:!.?: holly that la 


inward percolation; and is effected, when some brittle «« 11'“ " 

cleaving body is mixed and agitated with the liquors- the im’medfl^r’f where 

whereby the grosser part of the limmr rnmlT r.! mall uimm into 


whereby the grosser part of the liquor sticks to 
that cleaving body ; and so the finer parts are freed 
from the grosser. So the apothccarie.s clarify their 
syrups by whites of egg.s, beaten with the juices 
which they would clarify; which whites of eggs 
gather all the drfcgs and grosser parts of the juiw 
to them; and after the syrup being set on tin- fire 

fmtir^'s" themselves harden, and are taken’ 

toth. So hippocras is clarified by mixing with 
milk, and stirring it about, and then passinir it 
hrongh a woollen bag, which they call Hippo- 

draweth the powder of the spices, and grosser parts 
of the liquor to it; and in the pUnge they sS 
upon the woollen bag. ^ ^ 

7. The clarifying of water is at, experiment 

0 


aWvers aml flttem, the' motte;;;:!;,;' "re 
boTy wZkesT*^^*’ the’ 

n. The powder in shot, being dilated into M,el, 
a name ns endnreth not eompres-iiou, moveth liL . 
wise in ronmi. tin- fian.e being in the nmure iff , 

iTthe nice ”' 1 '"',hrenk. 
ng the piece, but geiiernlly diseimrging thy b„ilet 

hcHuume llmre it fimlefh easiest deliverJiee ' 

.) tlureof, which is motion upon tciisnre, m- im!-1„ 
'nil, by one eonmton name, motion of lib,. wlii.-h 
IS, when any body, being forced to a pren-imtiur;!] 
extent or dimension, delivercih mid re,,i.,re(h i,M-ir 

mtth again, or when leather or eh.tli leniured 
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spring back. These two motions, of which there 
be infinite instances, we shall handle in due place. 

13. This motion upon pressure is excellently also 
demonstrated in sounds j as when one chimeth upon 
a bell, it soundeth; but as soon as he layeth his 
hand upon it, the sound ceaseth j and so the sound of 
a virginal string, as soon as the quill of the jack 
falleth from it, stoppeth. For these sounds are 
produced by the subtle percussion of the minute 
parts of the bell or string upon the air; all one, 
as the water is caused to leaphy the subtile percus¬ 
sion of the minute parts of the glass upon the wa¬ 
ter, whereof we spake a little before in the ninth 
experiment For you must not take it to be the 
local shaking of the bell, or string, that dotli it; as 
we shall fully declare, when we come hereafter to 
handle sounds. 

Eocperinmits m consort touching separations of 
bodies by iceig/ii. 

14. Take a glass with a belly and a lung neb; 
fill the belly, in part, with water ; take also an¬ 
other glass, whereinto put claret wine and water 
mingled; reverse the first glass, with the belly up- 
wards, stopping the neb with your finger; then dip 
the mouth of it within the second glass, and remove 
your finger: continue it in that posture for a time; 
and it will unmingle the wine from the water: the 
wine ascending and settling in the top of the upper 
glass j and the water descending and settling in the 
bottom of the lower glass. The passage is Eipparent 
to the eye; for you shall see the wine, as it were, 
in a small vein, rising through the water. For hand¬ 
someness sake, because the working requireth some 
small time, it were good you hang the upper glass 
upon a nail. But as soon as there is gathered so 
much pure and unmixed water in the bottom of the 
lower glass, as that the mouth of the upper glass 
dippeth into it, the motion ceaseth. 

15. Let the upper glass be wine, and the lower 
water; there followeth no motion at all. Let the 

glass be water pure, the lower water coloured, 
or contrariwise, there followeth no motion at all. 
But it hath been tried, that though the mixture of 
wme and water, in the lower glass, be three parts 
water, and but one wine, yet it doth not dead the 
motion. This separation of water and wine ap- 
peareth to be made by weight; fur it must be of 
bodies of unequal weight, or else it worlietli not ; 
and the heavier body must ever he in tluj upper 
glass. But then note withal, that the water being 
made pensile, and there being a great weight of 
water in the belly of the glass, sustained by a small 
pillar of water in the neck of the glass, it is that 
w^hich setteth the motion on work: for water and 
wine in one glass, witli long standing, will hardly 
sever. 

16. This experiment would be extended from 
mixtures of several liquors, to simple bodies which 
consist of several similar parts: try it therefore with 
brine or salt-water, and fresh water; placing the salt¬ 
water, which is the heavier, in the upper glass; 
and see whether the fresh wall come above. Try 
it also with water thick sugared, and pure water; 


and see whether the water, which cometh above, 
will lose its sweetness: for which purpose it were 
good there w^ere a little cock made in the belly of 
the upper glass. 

Experiments in consort, touching judicious and 
accurate tfifiist07is, both tn iiquo7*s and air, 

17. In bodies containing fine spirits, which do 
easily dissipate, when you make infusions, the rule 
is, a short stay of the body in the liquor, receiveth 
the spirit; and a longer stay confoimdeth it; be- 
cause it draweth forth the earthy part withal, 
whicli embaseth the finer. And therefore it is an 
error in physicians, to rest simply upon the length 
of stay for increasing tlie virtue. But if will 
have the infusion strong, in those kinds of bodies 
which have fine spirits, your way is not to give 
longer time, but to repeat the infusion of the body 
oftener. Take violets, and infuse a good pugil of 
them in a (piart of vinegar; let them stay three 
quarters of an hour, and take tliem forth, and re¬ 
fresh tlni infusion witli like quantity of new violets, 
seven times; and it will make a vinegar so fresh of 
the tlower, as if, a twelvemonth after, it be brought 

I you in a saucer, you shall smell it before it come at 
you. Note, that it smelleth more perfectly of the 
fiower a good while after than at first, 

18. This rule, which we have given, is of singu¬ 
lar use for the preparations of medicines, and other 
infusions. As for example: the leaf of hurrnge 
hath an excellent spirit to repress the fuliginous 
vapour of dusky melancholy, and so to cure mad¬ 
ness: but nevertheless, if the leaf be infused long, 
it yieldeth iortli but a raw substance, of no virtue : 
therefore 1 sujipose, that if in the must of wine, or 
wort of beer, while it worketh, before it he tunned, 
the burrage stfiy a small time, and be often changed 
with fresh, it will make a sovereign drink for 
melancholy passions. And the like I conceive of 
orange flowers. 

19. Rhubarb hath manifestly in it parts of con- 
traxy operations; parts that purge, and parts that 
hind the body; and the first lie looser, and the latter 
lie deeper so that if you infuse rhubarb for an hour, 
and crush it well, it will luirge h<‘tter, and bind the 
body less afler the purging, than if it had stood 
twenty-fourhours; this is tried: but I conceive like¬ 
wise, that by ivpeating the infusion of rhubarb 
several times, as was said of violets, letting each 
stay in but a small time; you may xnakc it as strong 
a purging medicine as scammony. And it is not a 
small thing won in physic, if you can make rhubarb, 
and other medicines tliat are benedict, as strong 
purgers as those that are not without some malignity. 

20. Purging medicines, for tlie most jiart, have 
their purgative virtue in a fine spirit; as appeareth 
by tluit they endure not boiling without much loss of 
virtue. And therefore it is of good use in physic, if 
you can retain the purging virtue, and take away 
the unpleasant taste of the purger; which it is like 
you may do, by this course of infusing oft, with little 
slay. For it is probable that the horrible and odious 
taste is in the grosser part. 

21. Generally, the working by infusions is gross 
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and blind, except you first fty the issuing of the 
several parts of the body, which of them issue more 
speedily, and which more slowly ,* and so by appor¬ 
tioning the time, can take and leave that quality 
which you desire. This to know there are two 
ways; the one to try what long stay and what short 
stay worketh, as hath been said; the other to try in 
order the succeeding infusions of one and the ^ame 
body, successively, in several liquors. As for ex¬ 
ample ; take orange pills, or rosemary, or cinnamon, 
or what you will; and let them infuse half an hour 
in water: then take them out, and infuse them again 
in other water; and so the third time: and then 
taste and consider the first water, the second, and 
the tMrd ,* and you will find them differing, not only 
in strength and weakness, but otherwise in taste or 
odour; for it may be the first water will have more 
of the scent, as more fragrant; and the second more 
of the taste, as more bitter or biting, &c. 

22. Infusions in air, for so we may well call 
odours, have the same diversities with infusions in 
water; in that the several odours, which are in one 
flower, or other body, issue at several times; some 
Ccylier, some later: so we find that violets, wood¬ 
bines, strawberries, yield a pleasing scent, that 
comcBi forth first; but soon after an ill scent quite 
differing from the former. Which is caused, not so 
much by mellowing, as by the late issuing of the 
grosser spirit. 

23. As we may desire to extract the finest spirits 
in some cases j so we may desire also to discharge 
them, as hurtful, in some other. So wine burnt, by 
reason of the evaporating of the finer spirit, inflam- 
eth lep, and is best in agues: opium loseth some of 
its poisonous quality, if it be vapoured out, mingled 
with spirit of wine, or the like: sena loseth some¬ 
what of its windincss by decocting; and, generally, 
subtile or windy spirits are taken off by incension' 
or evaporation. And even in infusions in things 
tMt are of too high a spirit, yon were better pour : 
off the first infusion, after a small time, and use i 
the latter. 


( also in the stillicides of water, which, if there be 
! water enough to follow, will draw themselves into a 
- small thread, because they will not discontinue; but 
if there be no remedy, then they cast themselves into 
round drops; which is the figure that saveth the 
body most from discontinuance: the same reason is 
of the roundness of the bubble, as well for the skin 
of w^ater, as for the air within: for the air likewise 
avoideth discontinuance; and therefore casteth itself 
into a round figure. And for the stop and arrest of 
the air a liltle while, it showeth that the air of it¬ 
self hath little or no appetite of ascending* 

Earpertmeni ,soiiian/ toKchijiif the making oj* arti* 
Jieiu! spring.^. 

25. The rejtfeliou, which I continually use, of 
experiments, though it appearetli not, is Intinite; 
but yet if an experiment be probable in the work, 
and of great use, I receive it, but deliver it m doulit- 
fill. It was reported by a sober man, that an arti¬ 
ficial spring may be made thus; Find out a ItmMng 
* ground, where there is ii good quick fall of mht* 
water. Lay a half-trough of stone, of a good lengthy 
three or four foot deep within the same ground; 
with one end upon the high ground, the other upon 
the low. Cover the trough with brakes a good 
thickness, and cast sand upon the top of the brakes t 
you shall see, eaith he, that after some showers arc 
past, the lower end of the froiigli will run like a 
spring of water: which is no marvel, If it hold white 
the rain-water lasteth; but he said It would continue 
long time after the rain is past: as if the water did 
multiply itself upon the air, by the help of tlm cold-- 
ness and condensation of the earth, and the consort 
of the first water. 


Bxperimeyit solitari/ touching the appetite of con- 
tuiuaticni in liquids, 

_ 24 Bubbles arc in the form of a hemisphere ■ 
air within, and a little shin of water without: and it 
seemeth somewhat strange, that the air should rise 
so swiftly while it is in the waterj and when it 
cometh to the top, should he stayed by so weak a 
cover as that of the bubble is. But as for the swift 
ascent of the air, while it is under the water, that is 
a motion of percussion from the water; which itself 
descending driveth up the air; and no motion of 
evity in the air. And this Democritus called mo- 
tiis plagiE. In this common experiment, the cause 
of the enclosure of the bubble i.s, for that the aptie- 
tite to resist separation, or discontinuance, which in 
solid bodies is strong, is also in liipiors, though 
fainter «and weaker; as we see in this of the bubble : 
we see It also in little glasses of spittle that children 
make of rushes; and in castles of bubbles, which they 
make by blowing into water, having obtained a little 
degree of tenacity by mixture of soap: we see it 


Jixpenment .wlilun/ touching the rctinmoitu qunlilt/ 

of ?na7t*s Jlesh, 

2(!. The Frcncb, which jmt off the iiame of the 
J-rencli disease unto the name of the disease of Ma¬ 
ples, do report, that at the .siege of Naple.s, ihere 
werc ccrlain wicked nimrlianl.s tbal barrelled up 
man s llesh, of some that had been lately slain in 
ilarbnry, and .sold it for tunny; ami that'upon that 
tonl and high nonrishnicnt was llic original of that 
disease. Whidt may well he; for that it Is cerlttin 
that tbc ciinnibfili In tbi* fuitei tul 
flesh; and the West Indies were full of the pox 
I when they were first discovered i and at this day 
the mortalest poisons, primtiscd by the West hi. 
diams, liavc some mixture of the blood, or fal, or 
flesh of man : and divers wilehes and soreeresses, 
as well amongst the heathen as amongst the dins- 
tmns, have fed upon man’s fie.sh, to aid, ns it ma-m- 
elh, their imagination, wilti higl, and Ibnl yaponrs. 

liujimmcnl noinuri/ touching tha vemem and trans. 

mutation (f air into water, 

rt soometh that there be these ways, in like- 

mSr^^ Tt! "in into water and 

IN cold; which doth manifestly 
condense; as we see in the cantraeting of the air in 

water. We see it also in the generation of springs 
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which the ancients thought, very probably, to be 
made by the version of air into water, holpen by the 
rest, w’hich the air hath in those parts ; wdiercby 
it cannot dissipate. And by the coldness of rocks: 
for there springs are chiefly generated. We see it 
also in the effects of the cold of the middle region, 
as they call it, of the air ; which prodoceth dews 
and rains. And the experiment of turning water 
into ice, hy snow, nitre, and salt, whereof w^e shall 
speak hereafter, would be transferred to the turning 
of air into water. The second way is hy compres¬ 
sion; as in stillatories, where the vapour is turned 
back upon itself, by the encounter of the sides of the 
stillatory; and in the dew upon the covers of boiling 
pols; and in the clew towards rain, upon marble 
and wainscot. But this is like to do no great effect; 
except it be upon vapours, and gross air, that are 
already very near in degree to water. The third is 
that, which may be searched into, but doth not yet 
appear; W’hich is, by mingling of moist vapours | 
with air; and trying if they will not bring a return 
of more waiter, than the water was at first: for if so, 
that increase is a version of the air: therefore put 
water into the bottom of a stillatory, with the neb 
stopped; weigh the water first; hang in the middle 
of a stillatory a large spnnge; and see what quan¬ 
tity of water you can crush out of it; and what it 
is more, or less, compared with the water spent; 
for you must understand, that if any version can be 
wrought, it will be easiliest clone in small pores: and 
that is the reason why we prescribe a spnnge. 
The fourth way is probable also, though not ap¬ 
pearing; which is, by receiving the air into the 
small pores of bodies: for, as hath been said, every 
thing in small cpiantity is more easy for version; 
and tangible bodies have no pleasure in tlie consort 
of air, but endeavour to subaet it into a more dense 
body ; but in entire bodies it is checked ; because if 
the air should condense, there is nothing to succeed: 
therefore it must be in loose bodies, as sand, and 
powder; which, we see, if they lie close, of them¬ 
selves gather moisture. 

Moopenment solitary toucMng helps toimrds the 
beauty a^id good features of persons, 

28, It is reported hy some of the ancients; that 
whelps, or other creatures, if they he put young into 
such a cage or box, as they cannot rise to their sta¬ 
ture, but may increase in breadth or length, will 
grow accordingly as they can get room: which If it 
be true and feasible, and that the young creature 
so pressed and straitened, doth not thereupon die?; 
it is a means to produce dwarf creatures, and in a 
very strange figure. This is certain, and noted long 
since, that the pressure or forming of parts of crea¬ 
tures, when they are very young, doth alter the 
shape not a little; as the stroking of the heads of 
infants, between the hands, w^as noted of old to make 
Macrocephali; which shape of the head, at that 
time, was esteemed. And the raising gently of the 
bridge of the nose, doth prevent the deformity of a 
saddle nose. Which observation w'cll weiglied, may 
teach a means to make the persons of men and 
women, in many kinds, more comely and better 


featured than otherwise they wmulcl be, by the 
forming and shaping of them in their infancy : as 
by stroking up the calves of the legs, to keep them 
from falling down too Ioav; and by stroking up the 
forehead, to keep them from being low-foreheaded. 
And it is a common practice to swathe inRints, that 
they may grow more straight and better shaped: 
and we see young women, by wearing strait bodice, 
keep themselves from being gross and corpulent. 

hJnpcrimctit solitary touching the co7idensing of air 
in such sor£ as it may put on weight, and yield 
7iourishmc7it, 

29. Onions, as they hang, will many of them 
shoot forth; and. so will penny-royal; andwill 
an herb called orpin; with which they use in the 
country to trim their houses, binding it to a lath or 
stick, and setting it against the w^alL We see it 
likewise, more especially, in the greater semper- 
vive, which will put out branches two or three years: 
blit it is true, that commonly they wrap the root in 
arloth besmeared witli oil, and renew it once in half 
a year. 1'be like is r(q)ortcd by some of the an¬ 
cients, of the stalks of liii(*H, The* cause is ; for that 
these plants have a strong, denseq and succulent 
moisture, which is not apt to exhale ; and so is able, 
from the old store, without drawing help from the 
earth, to suffice tlie sprouting of the plant: and this 
siirouting is chiefly in the late spring, or early sum- 
mer; which are the times of putting forth. We see 
also, that stumps of trees, lying out of the ground, 
will put forth sprouts for a time. But it is a noble 
trial, and of vmy great consequence, to try whetlier 
these things, in tlie sprouting, do increase weight; 
which must be tried, by weighing them before thc*y 
are lianged up, and afterwards again wbmi they 
arc sprouted. For if they increase not in weight, 
then it h no more but this; that what they send 
forth in the sprout, they lose in some other part: 
but if they gather weight, then it is magnale na¬ 
ture; for it shows that air may be made so fo be 
condensed, as to be converted into a dense body; 
whereas the race and period of all things, here abov<‘ 
the earth, is to extenuate and turn things to lx* more 
pneumatical and rare; and not to be refrf)grad(s 
' from pneumafieal to that wbicli is dense. If sboiv- 
eth also that air can nourish; whicli is anollu-r 
great matter of consequence. Is^ote, that to fry this, 
the exp(‘rimeiit; of tlie semiier-vive iniiHl be made 
witbout oiling the cloth; for else, it may be, the 
plant receiveth nourishment from the oil. 

hiapermimt solitary I (niching the coimmuturv of 
flame and air, and the great force thereof 

30, Flame and air do not mingbq except it be in 
an instant; or in the vital spirit of vegetabb's and 
living creatures. In gunpowder, the force of It 
bath been ascribed to rarefaction of the earthy sub¬ 
stance into name; and thus far it is true: and then, 
fonsooth, it is become another (dement; the form 
whereof occupieth more place; and so, of necessity, 
followeth a dilatation; and therefore, lest two bodies 
should he in one place, there must needs also follow 
an expulsion of the pellet; or Mowing up of the 
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mine. But these are crude and ignorant specula¬ 
tions. For flame, if there were nothing else, except 
it were in very great quantity, will be suffocate with 
any hard body, such as a pellet is, or the barrel of 
a gun; so as the flame would not expel the hard 
body; but the hard body would kill the flame, and 
not suffer it to kindle or spread. But the cause of 
this so potent a motion, is the nitre, which we call 
otherwise saltpetre, which having in it a notable 
crude and windy spirit, first by the heat of the fire 
suddenly dilateth itself; and we know that simple 
air, being preternaturally attenuated by heat, will 
make itself room, and break and blow up that which 
resisteth it; and secondly, when the nitre hath 
dilated^tself, it bloweth abroad the flame, as an in- 
w^ard bellows. And therefore we see that brimstone, 
pitch, camphire, wild-fire, and divers other inflam¬ 
mable matters, though they burn cruelly, and are 
hard to quench, yet they make no such fiery wind 
as gunpowder doth: and on the other side, we see 
that quick-silver, which is a most crude and watery 
body, heated, and pent in, hath the like force with 
gunpowder. As for living creatures, it is certain, i 
their vital spirits are a substance compounded of an 
airy and flamy matter; and though air and flame 
being free, will not well mingle; yet bound in by a 
body that hath some fixing, they will. For that you 
may best see in those two bodies, which are their 
aliments, water and oil; for they likewise will not 
well mingle of themselves; hut in the bodies of 
plants, and living creatures, they will. It is no 
marvel therefore, that a small quantity of siiirits in 
the cells of the brain, and canals of the sinews, arc 
able to move the whole body, which is of so great 
mass, both with so great force, as in wn‘stling, 
leaping; and with so gi’eat swiftness, as in playing 
division upon the lute. Such is the force of these 
two natures, air and flame, when they incorporate. 

Eocferirneiit ftolilarij loiichhig the .secre/ nu/an of 
Jiame, 

31. Take a small wax candle, and put it in a 
socket of brass or iron ; then set it upright in a pcir- 
ringer full of spirit of wine heated: then set both 
the candle and spirit of wine on fire, and you shall 
see the flame of the candle open itself, and become 
four or five times bigger than otherwi.se it would 
have been; and appear in figure globular, and not 
in pyramis. You shall see also, that the inward 
flame of the candle kcepeth colour, and doth not wax 
any whit blue towards the colour of the outward 
flame of the spirit of wine. This is a noble instance; 
wherein two things are most remarkable; the one, 
that one flame within another quencheth not; but is 
a fixed body, and continueth as air or water do. 
And tnerefore flame would still ascend upwards in 
one greatness, if it were not quenched on the sides ; 
and the greater the flame is at the bottom, the* 
higher is the rise. The other, that flame doth not 
mingle with flame, as air doth with air, or water 
with water, but only remaineth contiguous; as it 
cometh to pass betwixt consisting bodies. It ap- 
peareth also, that the form of a pyramis in flame, 


which we usually see, is merely by accident, and 
that the air about, by quenching the sides of the 
flame, emsheth it, and extenuateth it into that form; 
for of itself it would be round; and therefore smoke 
is in the figure of a pyramis reversed; for the air 
quencheth the flame and receiveth the smoke. Note 
also, that the flame of the candle, within the flame 
of the spirit of wine, is troubled; and doth not <mly 
open and move upwards, but moveth w-aving, and to 
and fro; as if flame of its own nature, if it w'ere not 
quenched, would roll and turn, as well as move up¬ 
wards. By all which it should seem, that the celes¬ 
tial bodies, most of them, are true fircfs or flames, as 
the Stoics held; more fine, perhaps, and riirlfied, 
than our flame Is. For they are all globular and 
determinate ; they have rotation ; and they have the 
colour and splendour of flame : so that flame above 
is durable, and consistent, and in its natural place; 
but with us it is a stranger, and momentary, and 
impure: like Vulcan tliatlmlled with his falL 

Ea-perimf^ni imifhifig //ic di^ermti fiprm 

Jiame in (he midii and m l/i# 

32. Take? an arrowy and liold it in flame for the 
space of ten pulses, ami wdien it coinetli forth you 
shall find those parts of tim arrow wliicli were mi 
the outsides (sf the flame more bliiclted, finil 

turned almost into ficoiil, whereas tliit iit the titi«l«l 
of the flame will be as If the fire lifid iciircct loiicliid 
it. This Is an Instance of great coiiitfjtieiwe for 
the discovery of the nature of llamt i iiiid iitiowetli 
inaiiifeiitly, that flame burnetii more floltiitly to¬ 
wards tlie iitki tlifiii in llio miilit: wlikli ii 

more, that heat or fire ii iiol vlotent o-r ftiriotis, but 
where It is checked anil Awl tl$ 

Peripatetiej, howsoever their opfnfiin of »»tltnienfc 
of fire above the air i« justly in that poliit 

they acquit themnelves well: for being oppowtl, llml 
if there were a sphere of fire, that mempmuml the 
earth so near hand, it were impossihli but all tliingi 
should be burnt up; they miiwer, lhal the 
elemental fire, in its own place, and mi irrltatedi Ii 
but of a moderate heat. 

miiimf imtfking lj|i ^ lit 

minmi m^dim im grmi 

ih9 mrik f or wiiMm §mi . Ilf 

83. It Is affirmed ctmsianfly by amny, «i a iiiiiiil 
experiment, that a lump of ore, in the bottom of a 
mine, will be tumbled and stirred by two meiibi 
strength; which if you bring It to the top iif tlie 
earth, will ask six merf« strength at the li*«t to #llr 
it It is a noble instatice, anti i« fit to bo tried to 
the full; f<»r it is v<*ry probiddo, that tlm ittciiltm of 
gravity worketh weakly, both fer from the firtli, 
and also within the earth s the former, litctimi the 
appetite of union of dcnie boditi widi tliif itartb, in 
respect to the dwtoncci is more dull! the latter, be« 
cause the body hath In part attiuned Itn natun* wlirii 
it is iomo depth in the earth. For m for ilie iiioving 
to a point or place, widcli was the opinion of llie 
ancientSi it it a mere vanity. 
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Eocperiment solitary touching the contraction of 
bodies in hulk, by the mixture of the more iicpiid 
body with the more solid, 

34, It is strange how the ancients took up expe¬ 
riments upon credit, and yet did build great matters 
upon them. The observation of some of the best of 
them, delivered confidently, is, that a vessel filled 
with ashes will receive the like quantity of water, 
that it would have done if it had been empty. But 
this is utterly untrue, for the water will not go in 
by a fifth part. And I suppose, that that fifth part 
is the difference of the lying close, or open, of the 
ashes ; as we see that ashes alone, if they be hard 
pressed, will lie in less room : and so the ashes with 
air between, lie looser ; and with water, closer. 
For I have not yet found certainly, that the w*ater 
itself, by mixture of ashes or dust, will shrink or 
draw into less room. 

Experiment solitary touching the making nines more 
fruitful, 

35. It is reported of credit, that if you lay good 
store of kernels of grapes about the root of a vine, 
it will make the vine come earlier and prosper 
better. It may be tried with other kernels laid 
about the root of a plant of the same kind; as figs, 
kernels of apples, &c. The cause may be, for that 
the kernels draw out of the earth juice fit to nourish 
the tree, as those that would be trees of themselves, 
though there were no root; hut the root being of 
greater strength robbeth and devoureth the nourish¬ 
ment, when they have drawn it; as great fishes de¬ 
vour little. 

Experiments in consort touching purging medicines, 

36. The operation of purging medicines, and the 
causes thereof, have been thought to be a great 
secret; and so, according to the slothful manner of 
men, it is referred to a hidden propriety, a specifical 
virtue, and a fourth quality, and the like shifts of 
Iterance, The causes of purging are divers; all 
plain and perspicuous; a:nd throughly maintained by 
experience. The first is, that whatsoever cannot 
be overcome and digested by the stomach, is by the 
stomach either put up by vomit, or put down to the 
guts; and by that motion of expulsion in the stomach 
^d guts, other parts of the body, as the orifices of 
the vei^, and the like, are moved to expel by con¬ 
sent. For nothing is more frequent than motion of 
consent m the body of man. This surcharge of the 
stomach IS caused either by the quality of the 
medicine, or by the quantity. The qualities are 
three: extreme bitter, as in aloes, coloquiutida, &c.; 
loathsome and of horrible taste, as in agaric, black 
neilebore, &c. ,* and of secret malignity, and dis¬ 
agreement towards man^s body, many times not ap¬ 
pearing much in the taste, as in scammony, mecho- 
achan, antimony, See. And note well, that if there be 
any medicine that purgeth, and hath neither of the 
first two manifest qualities, it is to be held suspected 
as a kind of poison; for that it worketh either by cor¬ 
rosion, or by a secret malignity, and enmity to iia. 
ture; and therefore such medicines are warily to be 


prepared and used. The quantity of that which is 
taken cloth also cause purging; as w^e see in a great 
quantity of. new milk from the cow; yea, and a great 
quantity of meat j for surfeits many times turn to 
purges, both upwards and downw^ards. Therefore 
we see generally, that the working of purging me¬ 
dicines cometli two or three hours after the medicines 
taken; for that the stomach first maketh a proof, 
whether it can concoct them. And the like happen- 
eth after surfeits, or milk in too great quantity. 

37. A second cause is mordication of the orifices 
of the parts ; especially of the mesentery veins; as 
it is seen, that salt, or any such thing that is sharp 
and biting, put into the fundament, doth provoke the 
part to expel; and mustard provoketh si^ezing; 
and any sharp thing to the eyes provoketh tears. 
And therefore we see that almost all purgers have 
a kind of twitching and velHcation, besides the grip¬ 
ing which cometh of wind. And if this mordica¬ 
tion be in an over-high degree, it is little better than 
the corrosion of poison; as it cometh to pass some- 
times in antimony, especially if it be given to bodies 
not replete with humours; for where humours 
abound, the humours save the parts. 

38, The third cause is attraction: for I do not 
deny, but that purging medicines have in them a di- 
reel force of attraction; as drawing plaisters have 
in surgery: and we see sage or betony bruised, 
sneezing powder, and other powders, or liquor, which 
the physicians call errhines, put into the nose, draw 
phlegm and water from the head; and so it is in apo- 
pblegmatisms and gargarisms that draw the rheum 
down by tlie palate. And by this virtue, no doubt, 
some purgers draw more one humour, and some 
another, according to the opinion received : as rhu¬ 
barb draweth choler; sena melancholy; agaric 
plilegm, &c.; Imt yet, more or less, they draw pro- 
miscuou.sly. And note also, that besides sympathy 
between the purger and the humour, there is also 
another cause, why some medicines draw some hu¬ 
mour more than another. And it is, for that some 
medicines work quicker than others: they that draw 
quick, draw only the lighter and more lluid humours; 
and they that draw slow, work upon the more tough 
and viscous humours. And therefore men must be¬ 
ware how they take rhubarb, anti the like, alone 
familiarly; for it taketh only the lightest part of 
the* humour away, and leaveth the mass of humours 
more obstinaf e. And tbe like may be said of worm¬ 
wood, which is so much magnified. 

39. The fourth cause is fiatuosity; for wind 
stirred moveth to exped; and we find that, in efiect, 
all purgers have in them a raw spirit or wind; 
which is the princijial cause of tortion in the stomacli 
and belly. ^ And thertTore purgers lose, most of 
them, the virtue, by decoction iqion the fire; and 
for that cause are given chiefly in infusion, juictf, or 
powder, 

40, The fifth cause is compression or crushing; 
as when water is crushed out of a spunge: .so we 
see that taking cold moveth looseness by contraction 
of the skin and outward parts; and so doth cold 
likewise cause rheums, and defluxions from the 
head; and some astringent plaisters crush out puru-* 
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lent matter. This kind of operation is not found in 
many medicines: myrobalanes have it j and it may 
he the barks of peaches; for this virtue requiretli 
an astriction j but such an astriction as is not grate¬ 
ful to the body j for a pleasing astriction doth rather 
bind in the humours than expel them: and there- 
* fore, such astriction is found in things of a harsh 
taste. 

41. The sixth cause is lubrefaction and relaxation. 
As we see in medicines emollient; such as are milk, 
honey, mallows, lettuce, mercurial, pellitory of the 
wall, and others. There is also a secret virtue of 
relaxation in cold: for the heat of the body bindetli 
the parts and humours together, which cold relax- 
eth: tfe it is seen in urine, blood, pottage, or the 
like; which, if they be cold, break and dissolve. 
And by this kind of relaxation, fear looseneth the 
belly J because the heat retiring inwards towards the 
heart, the guts and other parts are relaxed j in the 
same manner as fear also causeth trembling in the 
sinews. And of this kind of purgers are some 
medicines made of mercury. 

42. The seventh cause is abstersion j which is 
plainly scouring off, or incision of the more vis¬ 
cous humours, and making the humours mori* Iluid ; 
and cutting between them and the part: as is found 
in nitrous water, which scoureth linen cloth sjxii-dily 
from the foulness. But this incision must be by a 
sharpness, without astriction: which wc fuid in salt, 
wormwood, oxymel, and the like. 

43. There be medicines that move stools, and not 
urine; some other, urine, and not stools. Those 
that purge by stool, are such as enter not at all, or 
little, into the mesentery veins; but either at tlie 
first are not digestible by the stomach, and therefore 
move immediately downwards to the guts j or else 
are afterwards rejected hy the mesentery veins, and 
so turn likewise downw^arcls to the guts; and of these 
two kinds are most purgers. But those that move 
urine, are such as are well digested of the stomach, 
and well received also of the mesentery veins; so 
they come as far as the liver, which sendeth urine 
to the bladder, as the wliey of blood ; and thos(‘ 
medicines being opening and piercing, do fortify the 
operation of the liver, in sending down the wheyc^y 
part of the blood to the reins. For medicines uri¬ 
native do not work by rejection and indigestion, as 
solutive do. 

44. There be divers medicines, which in greater 
quantity move stool, and in smaller, urine: and bo 
contrariwise, some that in greater quantity move 
urine, and in smaller, stool. Of the former sort is 
rhubarb, and some others. The cause is, for that 
rhubarb is a medicine which the stomach in a small 
quantity doth digest and overcome, being not llatu- 
ous nor loathsome, and so sendeth it to tlie mesen- 
teiy veins; and so being opening, it helpeth down 
urine : but in a greater quantity, the stomach eanmjt 
overcome it, and so it goeth to the guts. Pepyier 
by some of the ancients is noted to be of the second 
sort; which being in small quantity, moveth wind 
in the stomach and guts, and so expelleth by stool; 
but being in greater quantity, dissipateth the wind; 
and itself getteth to the mesentery veins, and so to 


the liver and reins; where, by heating and opening, 
it sendeth down urine more plentifully. 

E^iperiments m consort touching meats and drinks 

that are most nourishing, 

45. We have spoken of evacuating of the body ; 
we will now speak something of tiu* filling of It by 
restoratives in consumptions and emaeiating tlisciisci. 
In vegetables, there is one part that is more umir- 
ishing than another; as grains and roots noiirisll 
more than the leaves; insonuudi as tlu* order of the* 
Folietanes was put down by the pop**» finding 
: leaves unable t(^ nourish maids !)ody. Wiietlier 
there be that dit!erenc»e in the tlorth living creiy 
tures, is not well inquired: as whether livf‘1% and 
other entrails, h{“ not more noaridiim*: than the oiih 
ward llt'sh, Wt* find that aiiioiigsl the rraiiaiis, a 
goose’s liver was a great deliciify ; iiiHoiniirli its they 
had artificial means to make it fair and great; btif 
whtdher it were more iKmrisliiiig iip|it*arelti not* || 
is certain, that marrow in more iifiiirisiiing lliini fiit. 
And I fonccivi* that Sfiiiie demiftioii of mid 

sinews, atfiiii|iefl and well ilraiiiti, wiiiilii be t very 
nourishing broth: wc firii! iiluo lliiil Scoicli iiliictfc;, 
which is a |iotfiigi* of sfrcirig iicitiriHlimfiit, !• rriiiilis 
with thf! knees find Kirn^wiMi of Imt lung liulieil; 
jelly also, wliicii lliey me for a rritoralJvi:*, m cliltiy 
made knnckhn of vetd. Tlie lliiil ii wittiifi 
the emwfiHii or crab, whieli flny .-qtiee and liiiltcf, 
is more tHinrisliJiig fliiiii the Ih'sli of tin* end# or 
eniwfisli. 11if* yolks of iir« clearly iiitire 
iiourisliiiig tliiin flic Hu tliiil ll alioifbl 

«aerig llmt Itie prf«i of livtftf crriitiirM tlifti lb? 
more fiiwnirtl% tionrbli tiiore tlirtti llir^ otilwiipi flrilij 
eicr?ept it be the bralfi s wliieli tlie firry too 

mtich upon, tii leave It ftiiy great fIrliie iif miufkii* 
numt ft icemeth for llie iiotirffcliliif of ngril inriti 
or men in coiistimidicnis, mmie mieli lliliig be 

dc!visctd, as slioiild be half before it lie put 

into the Bfomrml!, 

41). 1’ake two large fapoiw ? prirboil tlif-rri 
tx soft fire, by the* Hpaee of an hour or iiioriq III! in 
efTect till the blood be gone*. A«lil iti the 
the pill of ll Hweet lemmi, or a good |inrl of flit fitll 
of a edtrem, mid a litile mimm Chit of the 
and throw tlnmi iiwiiy. Tlieti with a goal $lmw 
chopping-kiufe miriet tint two ei|i0», tottti iiwi 
Hi Bttmll ui ordinary inftiecd inwli pul ttiimt int# a 
large neat boulter; tlientalo n Wltlorfcifi,iwimtittid 
wtdl aeasoned, of four galloni of beer, ufUs, atrinigtli, 
new rwjt eometh from tim tumiliig; make in tlir 
kihlerkin a great Inmgdioleuf purpose: flnui tliriMl. 
intojt the boulter, in wfncdi the ea|Hiiis ai«*, dttiwti 
out in length ; let it steep in it Ihrce ilnys mid ilinfif 
nights, tlie bnrigdiole upon, to work, then tiio 
bung-hole, ami so let it continue? a elny fnid ii liitif f 
then elrnw it into hotth‘«, and you iiiiiy drink Ii well 
after three? days bolllingi and It will Imi f»ix weeks; 
iipprovecL ft drlnketh fri:?«!q lloweretli and iiifiiit- 
leth exceedingly; it drinketli not newisli at all * it 
m an excellent drink for a consumption, to be elruiik 
either alone, or ciriled witiviome other beer, ll 
qumehetli thirst, and hath no whit of wiiidliiim 
Note, that it is not pemibb*, thiit meat and lirtwJ, 
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citlier in broths, or taken with drink, as is used, 
should get forth into the veins and outward parts, 
so finely and easily, as when it is thus incorporate, 
and made almost a chylus aforehand. 

47 . Trial would be made of the like brew with 
potatoe roots, or burr roots, or the pith of artichokes, 
which are nourishing meats: it piay be tried also 
with other flesh; as pheasant, partridge, young 
pork, pig, venison, especially of young deer, &c. 

48. A mortress made wdth the brawn of capons, 
stamped and strained, and mingled, after it is made, 
with like quantity, at the least, of almond butter, is 
an excellent meat to nourish those that are w'cak ; 
better than blanekmanger, or jelly; and so is the cul- 
lice of cocks, boiled thick with the like mixture of 
almond butter; for the mortress or cullice, of itself, 
is more savoury and strong, and not so fit for 
nourishing of weak bodies; but the almonds, that 
are not of so high a taste as flesh, do excellently 
qualify it 

49. Indian maiz hath, of certain, an excellent 
spirit of nourishment; but it must be throughly 
boiled, and made into a maiz-cream like a barley- 
cream. I judge the same of rice, made into a cream; 
for rice is in Turkey, and other countries of the east, 
most fed upon; but it must be tlironghly boiled in 
respect of the hardness of it, and also because other¬ 
wise it bindeth the body too much. 

50. Pistacboes, so they be good, and not musty, 
joined wdth almonds in almond milk, or made into 
a milk of themselves, like nnto almond milk, but 
more green, are an excellent nourisher: but you 
shall do w^ell to add a little ginger, scraped, because 
they are not without some subtile windincss. 

5L Milk warm from the cow, is found to be a 
great nourisher, and a good remedy in consumptions: 
but then you must put into it, wdien you milk the 
cow, two little bags; the one of powder of mint, the 
other of powder of red roses; for they keep the milk 
somewhat from turning or curdling in the stomach; 
and put in sugar also, for the same cause, and part¬ 
ly for the taste’s sake; but you must drink a good 
draught, that it may stay less time in the stomach, 
lest it curdle: and let the cup into which you milk 
the cow, be set in a greater cup of hot water, that 
you may take it warm. And cow milk thus prepared, 

I jiidge to he better for a consumption, than ass milk, 
which, it is true, turneth not so easily, but it is a 
little harsh; marry it is more proj)er for sharj)nesK 
of urine, and exulceration of the bladder, and all 
manner of lenifyings. Woman’s milk likewise is 
prescribed, when all fail; but I commend it not, as 
being a little loo near the juice of man’s body, to be 
a good nourisher; except it l)c in infants, to whom 
it is natural. 

52. Oil of sweet almonds, newly drawn, with 
sugar, and a little spice, spread upon bread toasted, 
is an excellent nourisher: but then to keep the oil 
from frying in the stomach, you must drink a good 
draught of mild beer after it ,* and to keep it from 
relaxing the stomach too much, you must put in a 
little powder of cinnamon. 

53. The yolks of eggs are of themselves so well 
prepared by nature for nourishment, as, so they l)e 


poached, or rare boiled, they need no other prepara¬ 
tion or mixture; yet they may be taken also raw, 
when they are new laid, with Malmsey, or sweet 
wine : you shall do well to put in some few slices of 
eryngium roots, and a little ambergrice; for by this 
means, besides the immediate faculty of nourish¬ 
ment, such drink will strengthen the back, so that 
it will not draw down the urine too fast; for too 
much urine doth always hinder nourishment. 

54. Mincing of meat, as in pies, and buttered 
minced meat, saveth the grinding of the teeth; and 
therefore, no doubt, it is more nourishing, especially 
in age, or to them that have weak teeth ; but the 
butter is not so proper for weak bodies ; and there¬ 
fore it were good to moisten it with a littlq, claret 
wine, pill of lemon or orange, cut small, sugar, and 
a very little cinnamon or nutmeg. As for chuets, 
which are likewise minced meat, instead of butter 
and fat, it were good to moisten them, partly with 
cream, or almond, or pistacho milk; or barley, or 
maiz-cream; adding a little coriander seed and 
caraway seed, and a very little saffron. The more 
full handling of alimentation we reserve to the due 
place. 

We have hitherto handled the particulars which 
yield best, and easiest, and plentifulleat nourishment ; 
and now we will speak of the best means of convey¬ 
ing and converting the nourishment, 

55, The first means is, to procure that the nourish¬ 
ment may not be robbed and drawn away; wherein 
that which we have already said is very material; 
to provide that the reins draw not too strongly an 
over great part of the blood into urine. To this add 
that precept of Aristotle, that w'ine be forborn in all 

I consumptions; for that the spirits of the wine do 
prey upon tlie roscid juice of the body, and inter¬ 
common with the spirits of the body, and so deceive 
and rob them of their notirishment And therefore 
if the consumption growing from the weakness of 
the stomach do force you to use wine, let it always 
be burnt that the quicker spirits may evaporate; or, 
at the least, quenched with two little wedges of gold, 
six or seven times repeated. Add also this provi¬ 
sion, that there be not too much expense of the 
nourishment, by exhaling and sweating; and there¬ 
fore if tlie patient he apt to sweat, it must be gently 
restrained. But chiefly Hippocrates’s rule is to be 
followed, w'ho advisetli quite contrary to fhatwliich 
is in use : uaiucly, tliat the linen or garment next 
the flesli be, in winter, dry and oft changed; and in 
summer seldom changed, andsmevnred overwitli oil; 
for certain it is, liiat any substance that is fat, doth 
a little fill the pores of the body, and stay sweat in 
some degree: but the more cleanly way is, to have 
the linen smeared lightly over with oil of sweet 
almonds; and not to forbear sbifting ns oft as is fit 
5(). 1'he second means is, to send forth the 
nourishment into the parts more strongly; for which 
the working must be by strengthening of the 
stomach ; and in this, because the stomach is chiefly 
comforted by wine and hot things, which otherwise 
Imrt; it is good to resort to outward applications to 
the stomach : wherein it hath been tried, that the 
quilts of roses, spices, mastic, wormwmocl, mint, &:c* 
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are nothing so helpful, as to take a cake of new 
bread, and to bedew it with a little sack, or Alicant; 
and to dry it; and after it be dried a little before the 
fire, to put it within a clean napkin, and to lay it to 
the stomach ; for it is certain, that all flour hath a 
potent virtue of astriction ; in so much as it harden- 
eth a piece of flesh, or a flower, that is laid in it: 
and therefore a bag quilted with bran is likewise 
very good; but it drieth somewhat too much, and 
therefore it must not lie long. 

57. The third means, which may be a branch of 
the former, is to send forth the nourishment the 
better by sleep. For we see, that bears, and other 
creatures that sleep in the winter, w^ax exceeding 
fat: and certain it is, as it is commonly believed, tlmt 
sleep doth nourish much; both for that the spirits 
do less spend the nourishment in sleep, tlian when 
living creatures are aw'ake; and because, that whirh 
is to the present purpose, it hclpeth to thrust out 
the nourishment into the parts. Therefore in aged 
men, and weak bodies, and such as abound not witli 
choler, a short sleep after dinner doth help to nour¬ 
ish ; for in such bodies there is no fear of an 
hasty digestion, w^hich is the inconvenience of post¬ 
meridian sleeps. Sleep also in the morning, after 
the taking of somewhat of easy digestion, as milk 
from the cow, nourishing broth, or the like, clolli 
further nourishment: but this would lie done sitting 
upright, that the milk or broth may pass flit? tnoiv 
speedily to the bottom of the stomach. 

58. The fourth means is to provide that the parts 
themselves may draw to them the nourishment 
strongly. There is an excellent observation cif 
Aristotle; that a great reason why plants, some of 
them, are of greater age than living creatures, u; 
for that they yearly put forth new leaves and boughs: 
whereas living creatures put forth, after their period 
of growth, nothing that is young, but hair ami 
nails, which are excrements, and no parts. And 
it is most certain, that whatsoever is young, doth 
draw nourishment better than that which*i.s old; 
and then that which is the mystery of that observa¬ 
tion, young boughs, and leaves, calling the sap up 
to them, the same nourisheth the body in the pas¬ 
sage. And this we see notably proved also, in that 
the oft cutting or polling of hedges, trees, and 
herbs, doth conduce much to their lasting. Transfer 
therefore this observation to the helping of wniv- 
ishment in living creatures : the noblest and princi¬ 
pal use whereof is, for the prolongation of life; re¬ 
storation of some degree of youtli; and xnteneration 
of the parts: foi certain it is, that there arc in living 
creatures parts tliat nourish and repair (‘asily, and 
parts that nourish and repair liardly : and you must 
refresh and renew those that are easy to nourish, 
that the other may be refreshed, atid, as it wtuv, 
drink in nourishment in the passage. Now wc* sve 
that draught oxen, i)ut into good pasture, ivcf^ver 
the flesh of young beef; and men after kmg ema¬ 
ciating diets wax plump and fat, and almost new: 
so that you may surely conclude, that the frctpient 
and wise use of those emaciating diets, and of purg¬ 
ings, and perhaps of some kind of bleeding, is a 
principal means of prolongation of life, and restoring 


some degree of youth : for as we have often saifl, 
death conieth upon living creatures like the tcuaiient 

of Blozentius: 

Mortiia quia etiam Juagelitt f^irpora vlvi.i, 

OomponeiiH maaihusqao wiaaip, orif»te< era. 

fill. 4^5 

For the parts in man^s body easily repnrablp, m 
spirits, blood, and flash, die in the firibracwwcrit of 
the parts hardly reparable, ns boi*e«, nervei, aiitl 
membranes; and likewise some enfraik, which tliry 
reckon amongst the gpermaticnl parfg, are hard to 
repair: though that division of spermatica! and 
menstrual parts Ik* luit a conwdt And this mima 
observation also may lie drawn to tin* present pur¬ 
pose of noiirisidiig eniaeiatcMl boflies: and therefore 
gentle frieation drnwelli fewfh the rirnirislirrieid, by 
making the parts a little lunigry, niiti lieafing Ibofii; 
%viierid>y tlmy call forth noiiriwliiiteiif liie bet fir. 
This frieation I wdsli to be done in the titoritifig. 
It is also best clone by the IihimI, nr rt plere of 
let wool, wet a littk wdtli oil of liliiioriii^, 
wdth II small <|iiatitity of or wiwiit i Wi 

that the very currying of iloili nmli? ilwm 

fat, and in good liking. 

5 h. The fifth iiioaii-'-i is, to fiirilior tin* very net of 
assimilation of noiirisbitimi!; ivliieli h ihme by mnm) 
emfward emolIieiiiN, that tiiako flic pnrf/i iiioia* apt 
to assiniilatf*. For wiiiidi I liavf* coiii|«ai!tdf*i| nil 
ointment of oKer'Ileiit iMloiir. tihiidi I eiill lloinmi 
ointment; vide flie rt'coipL Tbe ir.e uf h would 
be betwa»eit steep'^; for in fin* Ifitfrr Filtwii itie* |i^*rly 
ciHfimillritc! efiiefly, 

itmeiiing AV/##» wmiteintih, 

60 * There be iniiny iirflleinw, tliifli by itumh 
selves would ilo no fnire, liiit Imrl | liiii Im*. 

ing applit?cl In a c?ertftlti cwiter, oiwi 
do great; i;urc»«. I have fried, mymdf, a mmntf for 
the gout whifli lifilli wdiiom fitiled, but drlviti it 
away in twenty-four luairs ipiice; it tn firnl to up. 
ply a poultis, fT ivlileh vide I lie laoodpt, and llirtt a 
bath, or fomentation, of which vide lln* rmdpf j rtiiil 
then a plaister, vide the rercipf. The ms 

laxeth Ilic pores, and maketli fbt* liiiiiioiir iipl to 
exhale* The fomentaiimi caikdii forfli tin? Iitiinoiir 
by viipcmrs; but yet in of thi? witf titmle by 

the poiiltis clrawidh gently 1 iintf llittdbw 
tlii liummi? out, aiiil datli iiol draw »«« I# Ilf flir 
it la a gerdto fowenliitioii, anti liiitit willwit a 
thoiigli wry HftI#, of Jitiipefaetl?#* Tbi 
ter is a modcriito iwtringent pliii»ti*r, widrh 
leth m*w hnmoiir frtmi falling* 11 ie ponitiM libiio 
would iiifika the part nmre tioft miii weal, aiiflttptrr 
to lake ttie delliixion ami iniprto.rdon of ilm Imuititir, 
Tht‘ fomentation alom*, if it were loo writk, witli* 
out way mad(* by the pmiltN, wonhl draw ibrtit 
little I if Urn Hlrong, it wcadd draw to tti# purb m 
well 118 draw from if* Tim plftiftor nlono wr»ild peii 
the humour idreiwly wiititiimd in tiic purl, itml «o 
exasperate it, an well forbid new litmioiir. Hierio 
(am they muit be fill taken in order, m iw tmiib 
Thfi pemitw ii to be laid to for two or tlirre lioiir^i 
the fonwniiitkiii for a f|UHrff*r of «ii fiimr, cir fiiiin#- 
wilfti bitter, being mml hot, and ?4'veii nr «%ht 
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times repeated; tlieplaister to continue on still, till 
the part he well confirmed. 

Eooperhnent solUarij touching cure hi/ cmiom, 

61. There is a secret way of core, impractised, 
by assuetiulc of that which in itself hurtetln Poi¬ 
sons have been made, by some, familiar, m bath 
been said. Ordinary beepers of the sick of the 
plague are seldom infected. Enduring of tortures, 
by custom, hath been made more easy: the brooking 
of enormous quantity of meats, and so of wine or 
strong drink, hath been, by custom, made to be with¬ 
out surfeit or drunkenness. And generally, diseases 
that are chronical, as coughs, i)hthisics, some kinds 
of palsies, lunacies, &c. are most dangerous at the 
first: therefore a wise physician will consider whe¬ 
ther a disease he incurable; or whether the just 
cure of it be not full of peril; and if he find it to be 
such, let him resort to palliation ; and alleviate the 
symptom, without busying himself too much with 
the perfect cure: and many times, if the i)atient: he 
indeed patient, that course will exceed all expecta¬ 
tion. Likewise the patient himself may strive, by 
little and little, to overcome the symptom in the 
exacerbation, and so, by time, turn snfTcring into 
nature. ® 

■Bxpertment solitary touching cure hif cu'cess» 

62. Divers diseases, especially chronical, such as 
quartan agues, are .sometimes cured hy surfeit and 
excesses: as excess of meat, cxce.s.s of drink, extra¬ 
ordinary lasting, extraordinary stirring or las.situdp, 
and the like. The cause is, for that disen.scs of con- 
tmu.nncc get an adventitious strengtii from custom, 
besides their material cause from the humours; .so 
lohr ‘J’C custom doth leave them 

I -Hfi, •™y thing 

weak will fall off. Besides, such excesses do excite 

and spur nature, which thereupon rises more forci¬ 
bly against the disease. 

&2>erme?it nolitari/ touching ewe b}/motion of 

consent, 

^ great con- 
sent in the motion of the several parts. We see, it 

IS children s sport, to prove whether they can riih 
upon their breast with one hand, and pat iq.on their 
forehead with another; and .straightvvavs they .sliall 
S w"" ' ""’1'' 5‘'->nds, or pat with both 

So f y*" tbc spirits that come to 

11 • f' bv cough, 

cn fall into pixes of tlie belly, and then they die. 

^ in pestilent diseases, if they cannot be exptdled 

by sweat, they fall likewise into looseness, and £ 
s commonly mortal. Therefore phy.sicians shouid 
ingeniously contrive, how hy motions that are in 

are not m their power, by consent; as by the stench 
mothS ' " of the 


Cent. I. 

Ejpertmmi solitary touching cure of diseases which 
arc contrary to predisposition, 

64. Hippocrates’s aphorism, “in morhis minus” 
IS a good profound aphorism. It iniportefh, thrt 
diseases contrary to the complexion, age, sex, season 
ot the year, diet, &c. arc more dangeroii.s than those 
that are concurrent. A man would think it should 
he otherwise; for that, when the accident of sick- 
nes.s, and tlie natural di.spo.sition, do second the one 
the other, the^ disease should he more forcible: and 
so, no doubt, it; is, if you ,suppo,sc like quantity of 
matter. But that which makotli good the aphorism 
is, because such disi ascs do sliow a greater collec¬ 
tion of matter, hy that they are able (o osercome 
those natural iiielinatiou.s to the contrary. And 
therefore in (li.sea.se.s of that kind, let the physician 
apply him.self more to purgation than to alteration; 
because the offence is in the quantity, and the 
qualities arc rectified of themselves, 

Jtsepenment solitar;/ touching prcfiariitionii before 
purging, (mil nettling of the bml;/ n/tcnranhi. 

65. Physicians do wisely prescrilie, that there be 
preparatives used before just purgations; for certain 
it is, that purgers do many times great hurt, if the 
body be not accommodated both before and after the 
purging. The hurt that they do, for want of pre¬ 
paration before purging, is hy the sticking of the 
immoiirs, and their not coming fair away, which 
caiiseth in the body great pcrlurhation.s and ill aeci- 
(Icnts during the purging, and also the dimini.shing 
and dulling of the working of the medicine itself, 
that It purgefh not sufficiently: therefore the work 
of preparation is double; to make the humours fluid 
and mature, and to make the passages more open; 
for both those help to make the humours pass readily. 
And for the former of these, syrups are most profit¬ 
able ; and for the latter, aposemes, or preparing 
broths; clysters also help, lest the medicine stop in 
the guts, and work gripingly. But it i.s true, tliat 
oodles abounding with humours, and fat Ijodies, and 
open weather, arc preparatives in themselves ; be¬ 
cause they make the humours more fluid. But let 
a pliysioian beware, how he purge after hard lVo.sty 
weather, and in a lean body, without preparation. 
For the hurt iimt they may do after purging, it is 
cau,se(I hy (lu: lodging id'.some humours in ill places: 
for it is eerlaiii, (liat there he liuniour.s, which some¬ 
where placed in (lie Iiody, ;(re quiet, and do little 
hurl; m other plaee.s, esiiecially passage.s, do m,„;h 

sehiel. Jliendore it is good, after purging, to 
u.se apozemes and hrolh.s, not so niueh opening as 
tho.se used before purging; hut abstersive and miin- 
dilying clysters also are good u> eonehtde with, to 

deReen\''Y* M •iiimoiirs, that may have 

<u setnded to the lower region of Hie body. 

liupemncnt no/itnn/ touching stimching of blood. 

6(). Blood is stanched divers ways. First, by 
as ringenfs, and rci)ercu.ssive medicines. Secondly, 

Ij drawing of the .spirits and blood inwards; which 

doth stanch the bleeding at the nose; also it hath 
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been tried, that the testicles being put into sharp 
vinegar, hath made a sudden recess of the spirits, 
and stanched blood. Thirdly, by the recess of the 
blood by sympathy. So it hath been tried, that the 
part that bleedeth, being thrust into the body of a 
capon or sheep, new ript and bleeding, hath stanched 
blood j the blood, as it seemeth, sucking and draw¬ 
ing up, by similitude of substance, the blood it 
meeteth with, and so itself going back. Fourthly, 
by custom and time; so the Prince of Orange, in 
his first hurt by the Spanish boy, could find no 
means to stanch the blood, either by medicine or 
ligament; but was fain to have the orifice of the 
wound stopped by men’s thumbs, succeeding one 
another for the space at the least of two days; and 
at the last the blood by custom only retired. There 
is a fifth way also in use, to let blood in an adverse 
part, for a revulsion. 

Ewperiment solitari/ touching change of alimenU 
and mediemes, 

67, It helpeth, both in medicine and aliment, to 
change and not to continue the same medicine and 
aliment still. The cause is, for that nature, by con¬ 
tinual use of any thing, groweth to a satiety and dul- 
ness, either of appetite or working. And we see 
that assuetude of things htirtful doth make them 
lose their force to hurt; as poison, which with use 
some have brought themselves to brook. And there¬ 
fore it is no marvel though things helpful by custom 
lose their force to help : I count intermission almost 
the same thing with change ; for that, that hath 
been intermitted, is after a sort new. 

Ewperiment solitanj touching diets, 

68, It is found by experience, that in diets of 
guaiacum, sarza, and the like, especially if they be 
strict, the patient is more troubled in the beginning 
than after continuance; which hath made some of 
the more delicate sort of patients give them over in 
the midst; supposing that if those diets trouble 
them so much at first, they shall not be able to en¬ 
dure them to the end. But the cause is, for that all 
those diets do dry up humours, rheums, and the 
like; and they cannot dry up until they have first 
attenuated; and while the humour is attenuated, it 
is more fluid than it was before, and troubleth tlie 
body a great deal more, until it be dried up and 
consumed. And therefore patients must expect a 
due lime, and not keck at them at the first. 

Eaperimenls m consort touching the production of 
cold, 

69, The producing of cold is a thing very worthy 
the inquisition; both for the use and disclosure of 
causes. For heat and cold are nature’s two hands, 
whereby sbe chiefly worketli; and heat wc have in 
readiness, in respect of the fire; hut for cold we 
must stay till it cometh, or seek it in deep caves, or 
high mountains: and when all is done, we cannot 
obtain it in any great degree : for furnaces of fire 
are far hotter than a summer’s sun; but vaults or 
hills are not much colder than a winter’s frost 

The first means of producing cold, is that which 



nature presenteth us withal; namely, the expiring 
of cold out of the inward parts of the earth in winter, 
when the sun hath no power to overcome it; the 
earth being, as hath been noted by some, ^^prirnuni 
frigidum.” This hath been asserted, as well by 
ancient as by modern philosophers : it was the tenet 
of Parmenides. It was the opinion of the author 
of the discourse in Plutarch, for I take it that book 
was not Plutarch’s own, De primo frigido.” ft 
was the ojiinion of Telesius, who liath renewed tlic 
philosophy of Parmenides, and is the best of the 
novelists. 

70. Tile second cause of cold is the contact of 
cold bodies; for cold is active and transitive into 
bodies adjacent, as well as heat: which is seen in 
tliose things that arc touched with snow or cold 
water. And therefore, whosoever will be an in¬ 
quirer into nature, let him resort to a conservatory 
of snow and ice; such as they use for delicacy to 
cool wine in summer: which is a poor and con¬ 
temptible use, in respect of other uses, that may be 
made of such conservatories. 

71. The third cause is the primary nature of all 
tangible bodies : for it is well to be noted, that all 
things whatsoever, tangible, are of themselves cold; 
except they have an accessory heat by fire, life, or 
motion: for even the spirit of wine, or chemical 
oils, which are so hot in operation, are to the first 
touch cold; and air itself compressed, and condensed 
a little by blowing, is cold. 

72. The fourth cause is the density of the body ; 
for all dense bodies are colder than most otlier bodies, 
as metals, stone, glass; and they are longer in 
heating than softer bodies. And it is certain, that 
earth, dense, tangible, hold all of the nature of cold. 
The cause is, for that all matters tangible being 
cold, it must needs follow, that where the matter is 
most congregate, the cold is the greater. 

73. The fifth cause of cold, or rather of increase 
and vehemency of cold, is a quick spirit enclosed in 
a cold body : as will appear to any that shall atten¬ 
tively consider of nature in many instances. We 
see nitre, which hath a quick spirit, is cold; more 
cold to the tongue than a stone; so water is colder 
than oil, because it liath a quicker spirit; for all oil, 
though it hath the tangible parts better digested 
than water, yet hath it a duller spirit: so snow is 
colder than water, because it hath more spirit within 
it; so W'c see that salt put to ice, as in the pro¬ 
ducing of the artificial ice, increaseth the activity of 
cold : so some insecta which have spirit of life, as 
snakes and silk-worms, arc to the touch cold: so 
quicksilver is the coldest of metals, because it is 
fullest of spirit. 

74. The sixth cause of cold is the chasing and 
driving away of spirits, such as have some degree of 
heat: for the banishing of the heat must needs leave 
any body cold. This we see in the operation of 
opium and stupefactives upon the spirits of living 
creatures : and it were nor amiss to try opium, by 
laying it upon the top of a weather-glass, to see 
whether it will contract the air: but I doubt it will 
not succeed; for besides that the virtue of opium 
will hardly penetrate through such a body as glass, 
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I conceive that opium, and the like, make the spirits 
fly rather by malignity, than by cold. 

75. Seventhly, the same effect must follow upon 
the .exhaling or drawing out of the warm spirits, that 
doth upon the flight of the spirits, There is an 
opinion that the moon is magnetical of heat, as the 
sun is of cold and moisture : it w'ere not amiss there¬ 
fore to try it, with W'arm waters; the one exposed 
to the beams of tbe moon, the other with some 
skreen betwixt the beams of the moon and the 
water, as we use to the sun for shade; and to see 
whether the former will cool sooner. And it were 
also good to inquire, what other means there may 
be to draw forth the exile heat which is in the air; 
for that may be a secret of great power to produce 
cold weather. 

Ez^erimmU in consort touching the version and 
transmutation of air into toater. 

We have formerly set down the means of turning 
air into water, in the experiment 27. But because 
it is magnale naturm, and tcndeth to the subduing of 
a very great effect, and is cilso of manifold use, we 
will add some instances in consort that give light 
thereunto. 

76. It is reported by some of the ancients, that 
sailors have used, every night, to hang fleeces of 
wool on the sides of their ships, the wool towards 
the wmter; and that they have crushed fresh water 
out of them, in the morning, for their use. And thus 
much w^e have tried, that a quantity of wool tied 
loose together, being let down into a deep well, and 
hanging in the middle, some three fathom from the 
water, for a night, in the winter time, increased in 
weight, as 1 now remember, to a fifth part. 

77. It i.s reported by one of the ancients, that in 
Lydia, near Pergamus, there were certain workmen 
in time of w'ars fled into caves; and the mouth of 
the caves being stopped by the enemies, they were 
famished. But long time after the dead bones were 
found; and some vessels which they had carried 
with them ; and the vessels Ml of water; and that 
water thicker, and more towards ice, than common 
water: which is a notable instance of condensation 
and induration by burial under the earth, in caves, 
for a long time; and of version also, as it should 
seem, of air into water; if any of those vessels were 
empty. Try therefore a small bladder hung in 
snow, and the like in nitre, and the like in quick¬ 
silver; and if you find the bladders fallen or shrunk, 
you may be sure the air is condensed by the cold of 
those bodies, as it would be in a cave under earth. 

78. It is reported of very good credit, that in the 
East Indies, if you set a tub of water open in a room 
where cloves are kept, it will be drawn dry in twenty- 
four hours; though it stand at some distance from 
the clove.s. In the country, they use many times, in 
deceit, when their wool is new shorn, to set some 
pails of water by in the same room, to increase the 
wciglit of the wool. But it may be, that the lumt 
of th(5 wool, remaining from the body of the sheep, 
or the heat, gathered by the lying clo.se of the wool,’ 
hclpeth to draw the watery vapour: but that is no¬ 
thing to the version. 


79. It is reported also credibly, that wmol new 
shorn, being laid casually upon a vessel of verjuice, 
after some time had drunk up a great part of the 
verjuice, though the vessel w^as whole without any 
flaw, and had not the bung-hole open. In this in¬ 
stance, there is, upon the by, to be noted, the perco¬ 
lation or suing of the verjuice through the wood; 
for verjuice of itself would never have passed through 
the wood: so as, it seeineth, it must be first in a 
kind of vapour, before it pass. 

80. It is especially to be noted, that the cau.se that 
doth facilitate the version of air into water, when 
the air is not in gross, but subtilly mingled with 
tangible bodies, is, a.s hath been partly touched be¬ 
fore, for that tangible bodies have anantipatUy with 
air; and if they find any liquid body that is more 
dense near lliein, they will draw it: and after they 
have drawn it, they will condense it more, and in 
efiect incorporate it; for we see that a spunge, or 
wool, or sugar, or a woollen cloth, being put but in 
part in water or wine, will draw the liquor higher, 

' and beyond the place where the water or wine 
Cometh. We sec also that; wood, lute strings, and 
the like, do swell in moist seasons; a.s’appeareth by 
the breaking of the strings, the hard turning of tlic 
pegs, and the hard drawing forth of boxes, and 
opening of wainscot doors : which is a kind of in¬ 
fusion : and is much like to an infusion of wat<*r, 
which will imike wood to swell; as we see in the 
filling of the cliops of bowls, Ijy laying tliem in 
water. But for that part of these experiments which 
concerneth attraction, we will reserve it U) tim pro¬ 
per title of attraction, 

81. There i.s also a version of air into water sifcn 
ill the sweating of marbles and other stones ; ami 
of wainscot before and in moist weather. This 
must be, either by .some moisture the body yieldeth, 
or else by the moist air thickened against the hard 
body. But it is plain, that it is the latter; for that 
we see wood painted with oil colour, will sooner 
gather drops in a moist night, than wood alone; 
which is caused by the smoothnes.s and closenes.s; 
which letteth in no part of th<‘ vapour, and ho turn- 
eth it back, and tliickeneth it into dew. We see 

! also, that breathing n[)Dn a glas.s, or smoolh body, 
givclh a dew; and in frosty inorning.s, such as we 
call riirn* frosts, you .sliall And drop.s of dc*w upon 
the in.side of glass window.s; and the frost itself 
upon the ground is but a version or condensation of 
the moi.st vapours of tiic night, into a watery sub» 
stauec: dews likewise, and rain, are but the redurns 
of moi.st vapour.s condensi'd; tlu^ dtnv, by the cohi 
only of the sun's departur(‘, which i.s tin* gentler 
cold; rains, by the cold of that which they call the 
middle region of the air; which is the more violent 
cold. 

82. It is very probable, as hath been touehml, 
that that which will turn water into ic<s will like¬ 
wise turn air some degree m*arer unto watetr. Tln*re- 
fore try tlie e:q)(‘riment (jf tin* artifidai turning 
water into ice, whereof \yo shall speak in another 
place, with air in place of water, and the lee about 
it. And allhough it be a greater alteration to turn 
air into water, tlutn water Into lee; yet tliere is tbi.^ 
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hope, that by continuing the air longer time, the 
effect will follow: for that artificial conversion of 
water into ice, is the work of a few hours; and this 
of air may be tried by a month's space or the like. 

Escperimerds in co7isort touching induration of 
bodies. 

Induration, or lapidification of substances more 
soft, is likewise another degree of condensation ; and 
is a great alteration in nature. The effecting and 
accelerating thereof is very worthy to be inquired. 
It is effected by three means. The first is by cold; 
whose property is to condense and constipate, as 
hath been said. The second is by heat 5 which is 
not proper but by consequence; for the heat doth 
attenuate; and by attenuation doth send forth the 
spirit and moister part of a body j and upon that, the 
more gross of the tangible parts do contract and serre 
themselves together j both to avoid vacuum, as they 
call it, and also to munite themselves against the 
force of the fire, which they have suffered. And 
the third is by assimilation; when a hard body 
•assimilateth a soft, being contiguous to it. 

The examples of induration, taking them promis¬ 
cuously, are many ; as the generation of stones with¬ 
in the earth, which at the first are but rude earth or 
clay ; and .80 of minerals, which come, no doubt, at 
first of juices concrete, which afterwards indurate : 
and so of porcellane, which is an artificial cement, 
buried in the earth a long time ; and so the making 
of brick and tile : also the making of glass of a cer¬ 
tain sand and brake-roots, and some other matters; 
also the exudations of rock-diamonds and crystal, 
which harden with time; also the induration of 
bead-amber, whch is a soft substance: as appeareth 
by the flies and spiders which are found in it; and 
many more : but we will speak of them distinctly. 

83. For indurations by cold, there be few trials 
of it; for we have no strong or intense cold here on 
the surface of the earth, so near the beams of the 
sun, and the heavens. The likeliest trial is by 
snow and ice ; for as snow and ice, especially being 
holpen and their cold activated by nitre, or salt, will 
turn water into ice, and that in a few hours; so it 
may be, it will turn wood or stiff clay into stone, in 
longer time. Put therefore into a conserving pit 
•of snow and ice, adding some quantity of salt and 
nitre, a piece of wood, or a piece of tough clay, and 
let it lie a month or more. 

84. Another trial is by metalline waters, w^hich 
have virtual cold in them. Put therefore wood or 
clay into smith's water, or other metalline water, 
and try whether it will not harden in some reason¬ 
able time. But I understand it of metalline waters 
that come by washing or quenching; and not of 
strong waters that come by dissolution; for they 
are too corrosive to consolidate. 

85. It is already found that there are some natu¬ 
ral spring waters, that will inlapidate wood; so that 
you shall see one piece of wood, whereof the part 
above the water shall continue wood; and the part 
under the water shall be turned into a kind of gra¬ 
velly stone. , It is likely those waters are of some 
metalline mixture; but there would be more parti¬ 


cular inquiry made of them. It is certain, that an 
egg wms found, having lain many years in the bot¬ 
tom of a moat, where the earth had somewhat over¬ 
grown it; and this egg was come to the hardness 
of a stone, and had the colours of the white and 
yolk perfect, and the shell shining in small grains 
like sugar or alabaster. 

86 . Another experience there is of induration by 
cold, which is already found; which is, that metals 
themselves are hardened by often heating and 
quenching in eold water : for cold ever worketh 
most potently upon heat precedent. 

87. For induration by heat, it must be considered 
that heat, by the exhaling of the moister parts, 
doth either harden the body, as in bricks, tiles, &c. 
or if the heat be more fierce, maketh the grosser 
part itself run and melt; as in the making of ordi- 
nary glass ; and in the vitrification of earth, as we 
see in the inner parts of furnaces, and in the vitrifi¬ 
cation of brick, and of metals. And in the former 
of these, which is the hardening by baking without 
melting, the heat hath these degrees; first, it in- 
durateth, and then maketh fragile; and lastly it 
doth incinerate and calcinate. 

88. But if you desire to make an induration with 
toughness, and less fragility, a middle way would 
be taken; which is that which Aristotle hath well 
noted; but would be thoroughly verified. It is to 
decoct bodies in water for two or three days; but 
they must be such bodies into which, the water will 
not enter; as stone and metal; for if they be bodies 
into wdiich the water will enter, then long seething 
will rather soften than indurate them; as hath been 
tried in eggs, &c. therefore softer bodies must be 
put into bottles, and the bottles hung into water 
seething, with the mouths open above the water, 
that no water may get in; for by this means the 
virtual heat of the water will enter; and such a 
heat, as will not make the body adust or fragile; 
hut the substance of the water will he shut out. 
This experiment we made and it sorted thus. It 
was tried with a piece of free-stone, and with pew¬ 
ter, put into the water at large. The free-stone we 
found received in some water; for it was softer and 
easier to scrape than a piece of the same stone kept 
dry. But the pewter, into which no 'water could 
enter, became more white, and liker to silver, and 
less flexible by much. There were also put into an 
earthen bottle, placed as before, a good pellet of 
clay, a piece of cheese, a piece of chalk, and a piece 
of free-stone. The clay came forth almost of the 
hardness of stone ; the cheese likewise very hard, 
and not well to be cut; the chalk and the free-stone 
much harder than they were. The colour of the 
clay inclined not a wLit to the colour of brick, but 
rather to white, as in ordinary drying by the sun. 
Note, that all the former trials were made by a 
boiling upon a good hot fire, renewing the -water as 
it consumed, with other hot water; but the boiling 
was but for twelve hours only; and it is like that 
the experiment would have been more effectual, if 
the boiling had been for two or three days, as we 
prescribed before. 

89. As touching assimilation, for there is a de- 
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gree of assimilation even in inanimate bodies, we 
see examples of it in some stones in clay-groimds, 
lying near to the top of the earth, where pebMe is j 
in which you may manifestly see divers pebbles 
gathered together, and a crust of cement or stone 
between them, as hard as the pebbles themselvesj 
and it were good to make a trial of purpose, by 
taking clay, and putting in it divers pebble stones, 
thick set, to see whether, in continuance of lime, it 
will not be harder than other clay of the same lump, 
in which no pebbles are set. We see also in ruins 
of old walls, especially towards the bottom, the mor¬ 
tar will become as hard as the brick; we sec also 
that the wood on the skies of vesstds of wine, g,'i- 
thereth a crust of tartar harder than the wood itself; 
and scales likewise grow to the teeth, harder than 
the teeth themselves. 

90. Most of all, induration by assimilation ap- 
peareth in the bodies of trees and living creatures : 
for no nourishment that the tree rt?ceiveth, or that 
the living creature receiveth, is so hard as wood, 
bone, or horn, &c. but is indurated after by assimi¬ 
lation. 

Esoperime^it solitary touching the rermon of wafer 
into air, 

91. The eye of the understanding is like the eye 
of the sense: for as you may see great objects 
through small crannies, or levels; so you may see 
great axioms of nature through small and contemp¬ 
tible instances. The speedy depredation of air 
upon watery moisture, and version of the same into 
air, appeareth in nothing more visible, than in the 
sudden discharge or vanishing of a lilth^ cloud of 
breath or vapour from glass, or the blade of a 
sword, or any such polished body, sucli as doth not 
at all detain or imbibe the moisture ; for tin; misti- , 
ness scattcreth and breaketh up suddenly. Ihil the 
like cloud, if it were oily or fatty, will not discharge; 
not because it sticketh faster; but because air 
preyeth upon water; and flame and Are upon oil; 
and therefore to take out a spot of grease they use 
a coal upon brown paper; because fire worketh 
upon grease or oil, as air doth upon water. And 
we see paper oiled, or wood oiled, or tlie like, la.sti 
long moist; hut wet with water, dry or imtrify 
sooner. The cause is, for that air meddleth little 
with the moisture of oil. 

EiVpcrimenl solifarif foarhiag the force of an Ian, 

92. There is an admirahlc demonstratiou in the 
same trifling instance (d’ the Hi tie ekmd u{K)n glass, 

01 gems, or hlades of swords, ol tin* fona* of union, 
even in the least quantities, a,ml weakest bodies, 
how mucli itcomluceth to preservation of tint presemt 
i(U’m, and the resisting of a new. For mark wedi 
the discharge of (hat cloud; and you siiiill see it 
ever break up, first in the skirts, and last in the 
midst. We sec likewi.se, that mueh water drawefh 
forth the juice of the body infused; but little wafer 
is imbibed by the body: and this is a principiil 
cause, why in operation upon bodies for their version 
or alteration, the trial in great quantities doth not 
answer tno 'ti^l int $tnall j and so deceivetb many : 


for that, I say, the greater body resistetli more any 
alteration of form, and requireth far greater strength 
in the active body tliat should subdue it 

Experiment sol!fury tmiching the producing of fca- 
them and hairs of divers coiours, 

93. We luive spoken before, in the fifth instance, 
of the cause of orient colours in birds; which is by 
the fmeiies.s of the strainer; we will now endeavour 
to reduce the same axiom to a work. B'or this 
writing of our Sylva Sylvarum is, to speak pro¬ 
perly, not natural history, but a high kiiKi of natu¬ 
ral magic. For it la not a description only of 
nature, but a breaking of nature into great and 
strange works. Try therefore the anointing over of 
pigeoiiH, or other birds, when they are but Im tludr 
down ; or of whelps, cutting their hair Hi' short ai 
may be ; or of somcj oilier bt«ft | witli some oinl- 
ment that is not hurtful to the toh, ami that will 
harden and stick very <dose; and see whether it will 
not alter the colours of the featliers or hair. It li 
n*ceived, that the pulling off t!u“ first feathers of 
birds clean, will jnalc<‘ the new enmv ferth white? ; 
and it is certain that white is a peniinous colour, 
and where moisture Is scant. Ho I due violets, fiml 
other flowers, if thc*y be «tarved, turn pidii rtiid 
white I birdi and horses, by age or «cfir«, tiim 
white I tfid the hoar hairs of mem cmiir by ilie same 
reason. Am! thtreforc in liird«, it k very likely, 
tliat the feather! that cotiie llril will be many times 
of diveri colours, aeeordiiif to flic nutmm of ilio 
bird, for that tlie skin ii more poroiin ? but wlnm tin? 
skin is more shut and clo.w, the featliers will come 
white. Tliis is a good experiment, not only for tlic 
producfing of birds and beasts of ittninf# colmiri i 
but also for the disclosure of the niiture of colonrfi 
tlicmsclvcH; which c»f them require a iliicr poro«ity, 
and which a grosser, 

Eaperimmi mMiary touMpig l/iii mifrkkmmi of 

IMug ermtum hefont thmj he hroughi forth,* 

^ 94. It is a work of Providence, that hnfli been 

truly observed by some, that tin* yolk of tin* egg 
conduceth little to tin* generatiou of the birfi, but 
only to flic rimirislimcnt of the same? for if ii 
chicken he opened, when it in new Iiiifched, yiiii 
shall find mueh of Ihc yolk ounainiag-. And it in 
needful, that hirdK that are slmped without the 
female's woinh have in {In* egg, i« wr*l! matter of 
nourishment, ns tmUor of ffciieriitirm for tile body* 
For after lln*^ egg is laid, and severed front hotly 
<d‘ the hen, it hath no num^ iiiiiirishmttit from thn 
fimi, Imt tmly it qukkenittK iitat whm sin* sltfctln 
lluf lieimin and mm need not thi^ matter of iioiirkh- 
incut within tlienwtdfcii, liecfiu«c they arc shaped 
witidn the wmtth of the female, amt are imiirinlicd 
contimudly from her body. 

Expenmeufs hi ermsarf imiching sympathy md 
antipathy for medicinal umh 

95* ft is an inveterate ftiicl received opinion, thal 
caniluiriclcfi appliial to any part of th§ body, tcnicdt 
the bladder, and c*3«ikcrfite if, if limy ilay on long* 

It ii likewise rcceivacl that n kind of itoac, wliiofc 
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they bring out of the West Indies, hath a peculiar 
force to move gravel, and to dissolve the stone: 
insomuch, as laid but to the wrist, it hath so forci¬ 
bly sent down gravel, as men have been glad to 

remove it, it was so violent, 

^ 96. It is received, and confirmecl by daily expe- 
nence, that the soles of the feet have great atFinity 
witli the head and the month of the stomach ; as 
wet-shod, to those that use it not, 
alTecteth both: applications of hot powders to the 
feet attenuate first, and after dry the rheum: and 
therefore a physician that would be mystical, pre- 
scribeth, for the cure of the rheum, that a man 
.should walk continually upon a camomile-alley; 
meaning, that he should put camomile within his 
socks. Likewise pigeons bleeding, applied to tlie 
soles of the feet, ease the head: and soporiferous 
medicines applied unto them, provoke sleep. 

^ 97. It seemetl), that as the feet have a sympathy 
with the head, so the wwists and hands have a sym"- 
pathy with the heart; we see the affects and pas¬ 
sions of the heart and spirits are notably disclosed 
by the pulse: and it is often tried, that juices of 
stock-gilly-nowers, rose-campian, garlick, and other 
things, applied to the wrists, and renewed, have 
cured long agues. And I conceive, tliat washing 
with certain lif|uorH the palms of the hands doth 
much good: and they do well in heats of agues, to 
hold in the hands eggs of alabaster and balls of 
crystal. 

Of these things we shall speak more, when we 
handle the title of sympatliy and antipathy in the 
proper place. 


f^JupcriumU adilfm/ toiichhig (he HQcmt proce,sHCif of 

The knowledge of man hitherto hath been 
determined by the view or sight; so that whatso¬ 
ever is invisible, eitlun* in respect of the nnemess of 
the body itself, or (he .smalln(‘s.s of (he paHs, or of 
the subtiKy of the mo(ion, is liKle in(|uired. And 
yet these be tlic things that govern nfiture princi- 
lially and without which you cannot make any true 
analysis and indications of the proceedings of nature, 
rhe spirits or pneumaticals, that are in all tangible i 
bodies, are scarce known. Sometimes they take 
them for vacuum; whereas they are the most active 
of bodies. S’oinetimes they take them for air) from 
which tiny difier exceedingly, as much as wine 
fromwa(,{*r; and as wmod from earth. Sometimes 
they will have them to be natural heat, or a portion 
of the edement of (ire; whereas some of them are 
crude and cold. ^ And sometimes they will have 
them to be the viriues and qualities of (lu^ (angihle 
par(s whicli they sec; whereas they are things by 
(hemselyes. And then, when tiny coim^ (o plants 
and living ejvaturi's, they eull them souls. And 
such superficial specidations they have ; like* pro- 
speetiyes,^ that show things inward, when (hey aw. 
but lyuutingH. Neither is this a question of words, 
but infinitely material in nature*. For spirits arc* 
nothing else but a natural body, rarified to a propor¬ 
tion, and IndmliHl in the tangible parts of bodii^s, as 
m nn mtegumeid. And (hey be no less clifieriutr 
WU L u ^ 


ir one from the other, than the dense or tangible parts* 
y and they are in all tangible bodies whatsoever, more 
i- or less; and they are never almost at rest; and 
0 from them, and their motions, principally proceed 
arefaction, colliquation, concoction, maturation, pu- 

- trefaction, vivification, and most of the effects of 
/ nature: for, as we have figured them in our Sa- 
s pientia Yeterum,^' in the fable of Proserpina, you 
, shall in the infernal regiment hear little doings of 
j Pluto, but most of Proserpina : for tangible parts in 

I bodies are stupid things ; and the spirits do in effect 

- all. ^ As for the differences of tangible parts in 
i bodies, the industry of the chemists hath given some 
; light, in discerning by their separations the oily, 

! crude, pure, impure, fine, gross parts of bodies, and 

; the like. And the physicians are content to ac- 
; knowledge, that herbs and drugs have divers parts; 
as that opium hath a stupefactive part, and a heat- 
one moving sleep, the other a sweat 
following; and that rhubarb hath purging parts, 
and astringent parts, &c. But this whole inquisition 
is weakly and negligently handled. And for the 
more suhtlc diflerences of the minute parts, and the 
posture of them in the body, which also hath great 
effects, they arc not at all touched; as for the mo- 
tions of the minute parts of bodies, which do so great 
(‘ffects, they have not been observed at all; because 
they are invisilde, and incur not to ilu? eye ; but yet 
llicy arc to be depn‘bended by ex[u.*riencc : as De¬ 
mocritus said well, when they charged him to liold, 
tliat the world was made of such little motes, as were 
seen in the sun: Atomus,” saith he, “ necessitate 
ration i.s et experientim esse convincitur; atom urn 
enim nemo unquam vidit.*' And therefore the tu- 
mult in the parts of solid bodies, when they arc 
compressed, which is the cause of all (flight of bodies 
through the air, and of other mechanical motions, 
as hath been partly touched before, and shall be 
throughly handled in due place, is not seen at all. 
But nevertheless, if you know it not, or inquire it 
not attentively and diligently, you shall never be 
able to discern, and much less to produce, a number 
of mechanical motions. Again, as to the motions 
corporal, within the enclosures of bodies, wdiereby 
' the effects, which were mentioned before, pass be¬ 
tween the spirits and the tangible parts, which are 
arefaction, colliquation, concoction, maturation, &c. 
they are not at all handled. But they are put off 
by the names of virtues, and natures, and actions, 
and passions, and such other logical words. 

J^^^rperimeiU soHlartj touehmg the power of heat, 

99. It is certain, that of all powers in nature heat 
is the chief; both in the frame of uatun*, and in the 
works of art. (‘ertaiu it is likewise, that the effects 
of heat arc most advanced, when it worketh upon a 
body without lessor dissijiation of the matter; for 
that ever Ixdrnyeth the account. And therefore it 
is tnu*, that the power of heat is best perceived tn 
distillations, which are performed in close vesstds 
and rec(q>lacles. But yet tluu'e is a higher degriut; 
for howsoever distillations do ke(‘p the body in cells 
and cloisters, without going aliroacl, yet tliey give 
space unto liodies to turn into vapour; to return 
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into liquor; and to separate one part from another. 
So as nature doth expatiate, although it hath not 
full liberty; whereby the true and ultimate opera¬ 
tions of heat are not attained. But if bodies may 
be altered by heat, and yet no such reciprocation of 
rarefaction, and of condensation, and of separation, 
admitted j then it is like that this Proteus of matter, 
being held by the sleeves, will turn and change into 
many metamorphoses. Take therefore a square 
vessel of iron, in form of a cube, and let it have 
good thick and strong sides. Put into it a cube of 
wood, that may fill it as close as may be; and let it 
have a cover of iron, as strong at least as the sides j 
and let it be well luted, after the manner of the che¬ 
mists. Then place the vessel within burning coals, 
kept quick kindled for some fewhours^ space. Then 
take the vessel from the fire, and take off the cover, 
and see what is become of the wood. I conceive, 
that since all inflammation and evaporation are ut¬ 
terly prohibited, and the body still turned upon itself, 
ttiat one of these two cflects will follow: either 
that the body of the wood will be turned into a kind 
of amalgama, as the chemists call it; or that the 
finer part will be turned into air, and the grosser 
stick as it were baked, and incrustate upon the sides 
of the vessel, being become of a denser matter than 
the wood itself crude. And for another trial, take 
also water, and put it in the like vessel, stopped as 
before; hut use a gentler heat, and remove the ves¬ 
sel sometimes from the fire j and again, after some 
small time, when it is cold, renew the heating of it; 
and repeat this alteration some few times: and if 
you can once bring to pass, that the water, which is 
one of the simplest of bodies, be changed in colour, 
odour, or taste, after the manner of compound bodies, 
you may be sure that there is a great work wrought 
in nature, and a notable entrance made into strange 
changes of bodies and productions ; and also a way 
made to do that by fire, in small time, which the sun 


and age do in long time. But of the admirable 
effects of this distillation in close, for so we will call 
it, which is like the wombs and matrices of living 
creatures, where nothing expireth nor separateth, we 
will speak fully, in the due place ; not that we aim 
at the making of Paracelsus’s pygmies, or any such 
prodigious follies; but that we know the effects of 
heat will be such, as will scarce fall under the con¬ 
ceit of man, if the force of it be altogether kept in. 

Experiment solitary touching the imj^ossibility 
of annihilation, 

100 . There x| nothing more certain in nature 
than that it is impossible for any body to be utterly 
annihilated; but that as it wuis the work of tjxe om¬ 
nipotency of God to make somewhat of nothing, so 
it requirelh the like omnipotency to turn somewhat 
into nothing. And therefore it is well said by an 
obscure writer of the sect of the chemists, that there 

no such way to effect the strange transmutations 
of bodies, as to endeavour and urge by all means the 
reducing of them to nothing. And herein is contained 
also a great secret of preservation of bodies from 
change j for if you can prohibit, that they neither 
turn into air, because no air cometh to them ; nor go 
into the bodies adjacent, because they are utterly 
heterogeueal; nor make a round and circulation 
within themselves ; they will never change, though 
they be in their nature never so perishable or mu¬ 
table. We see how flies, and spiders, and the 
like, get a sepulchre in amber, more durable than 
the monument and embalming of the body of any 
king. And I conceive the like will be of bodies put 
into quicksilver. But then they must be but thin, 
as a leaf, or a piece of paper or parchment; for if 
they liave a great crassitude, they will alter in tlieir 
own body, though, they spend not. But of this we 
shall speak more w^hen we handle the title of con¬ 
servation of bodies. 
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Exper^imeJits m consort touching Music. 

Music, in the practice, hath been well pursued, 
and in good variety ; but in the theory, and especi¬ 
ally in the yielding of the causes of the practice, 
very weakly ; bedng reduced into certain mystical 
subtiUies of no use and not much truth. We shall, 
therefore, after our manner, join the contemplative 
and active part together. 

101 , All sounds are either musical sounds, which 
\vc call tones ; whereunto they may be an harmony; 
which sounds are evin- equal; as singing, the sounds 
of stringed and wind instruments, ihe; ringing of 
bells, &c.; or immiisical sounds, which are (*ver urn 
equal; such as arc the voice in speaking, all uhis- 
perings, all voices of beasts and birds, except t}i(‘y 
be siugliag-Mfd% rjl percussions of stoncfs, 
parchment, skins, as in drums, and infinite others. 


102 . TIu^ soiauls that }>roduce toru‘s, are ever 
from such bodies as are in their parts and pon*s 
(.M(ual; as well as the sounds themselves are equal; 
and such are tlie percussions of metal, us in bells; 
(jf glass, as in the fiUipping of a drinking glass; of 
air, as in men’s voices whilst they sing, in pipes, 
whistles, organs, stringed instruments, &c.; and of 
water, as in the nightingale pipes of regals, or or¬ 
gans, and other liydraiilics ; which the ancients had, 
and Nero did so much esteem, but are now lost. 
Ami if any man think, that the string of the bow 
and the string of the viol are neither of them equal 
bodi(‘H, aiul y(‘t })r<.)duc(‘ tones, he is in an error. 
Fc,<r I he Homid is not created between the bow or 
pie<ctrum and tlie string ; but between the string and 
the air; no more tlian it is between the finger or 
quill and the string in other mstruineiits. So there 
are, in effect, but three percussions that create tones; 
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pei’cussions of metalsj comprehending glass and the 
like, percussions of air, and percussions of water, 
103, The diapason or eight in music is the sweet¬ 
est concord, insomuch as it is in effect an unison; 
as we sec in lutes that are strung in the base strings 
with two strings, one an eight above another; which 
make but as one sound. And every eighth note in 
ascent, as from eight to fifteen, from fifteen to twenty- 
two, and so in infinitum, are but scales of diapason. 
The cause is dark, and hath not been rendered by 
anyj and therefore would be better contemplated. 
It seemeth that air, which is the subject of sounds, 
in sounds that are not tones, which are all unetjual, 
as hath been said, admitteth much variety ; as we 
see in’the voices of living creatures ; and likewise 
in the voices of several men, for we are ca[)able to 
discern several men by their voices j and in the con¬ 
jugation of letters, whence articulate sounds proceed; 
which of all others are most various. "Rut in tlie 
sounds which we call tones, that are ever equal, the 
air is not able to cast itself into any such variety ; 
but is forced to recur into one and the same posture 
or figure, only differing in greatness and smallnesH. 
So we see figures may be made of Iin(‘s, crookeil 
and straight, in infinite variety, where there is in- 
equality ; but circles, or squares, or triangles equi¬ 
lateral, which are all figures of eipial lines, can ilifiei 
but in greater or lesser. 

104. It is to be noted, the rather lest any man 
sliould think, that there is any thing in this number 
of eight, to create the diapason, that this comimla- 
lion of eight is a thing rather received, than any 
true computation. For a true computation (iught 
ever to be by distribution into cc|ual portions. Now 
there be intervenient in the rise of eight, in tones, 
two bemolls, or half-notes: so as if you divide the 
tones equally, the eight is but seven whole und 
equal notes; and if you subdivide that into half 
tiotes, as it is in the stops of a lute, it maketli tlu; 
number of thirteen. 

105. Yet this is true, that in the ordinary rises 
and falls of the voice of man, not measuring the 
tone by whole notes, and half-notes, which k the 
cupial measure, there Ml out to be two ImmoIlH, as 
hath been said, between the unison and the diapason; 
and this varying natural. For if a man wwdd 
endeavour to raise or fall his voice, still by halTnotes, 
like the stops of a late; or by whole notiss alone* 
without halts, as far as an eight; he will imthe ahhi 
to frame Ids voice unto it. Which showeth, that 
after every three whole notes, nature, roipdretii, for 
all haianouical use, one half note’ to Ih! intmqKKsed, 

lOG. It is to be considered, llmt whal.soiwer vir¬ 
tue is in numbers, for conducing toconemd of notes, 

IS rather to be ascribed to the anh*.annuber, than io 
the entire number; as namely, that tin* sound la- 
turneth after six or after twelve; so that thesri^nth 
or the thir{(‘enth is not the matter, but the siath or 
the tw(‘ltth; and the seventh and the thirt(*eutb are 
but the hinds and boundaritss of the*, returm 

107. Ihe concords in music which an* perfect or 
semi-pcrfiTt, hetwem ihe unison and the diapason, 
the fifth, which is the mosi la/rfecl; ffm, tfnnl 
and the sixth, \Uii» h is more hae-fi ; 
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the ancients esteemedi and m do iiiyiclf and Home 
other yet, the fourth which they cull 
As for the tenth, twelfth, thirteenth, anil so in iiiflriL 
turn, they he but recurrences of the foraif*r, via. cil 
the tliird, the fifth, and the sixth; being an cighi; 
respectively from them. 

108. For discords, the second and Ihe scvaitli ait 
of ail others the most odious, in harmony, W tilt 
sense; whereof the one is next above Ibe unisciii, 
the otlier next under tfic diapason : which may 
show, that harmony requireth a eoinpetent distance 
of notes, 

lOil. In harmony, if there Im not a discord to the 
base, it doth not disturb the harinoriy, llioiigli tliura 
he a discord to the? higher parts; wi the discord bi* 
not of the f.wo that are odious,s; and fliei'fdbre the 
ordinary concent of four parts coiisiefef h of an eiidst, 
a fifth, and a tlnrd to the base; but. llmt liffli ih ii 
fourth to the treble, mui the iliinl ih a alxlli, 

Ihe cause is, for iliiil the biu^e rdrlliing mute air, 
doth overcome and drown fcite treld«\ the dl«* 
cord be very odious; aiwl »o liiiletb a iifiiall liiippr- 
fection. For we see, that in oim of the lower slriiiu'4 
of a Inie, lliere wmiidetfuiot tin I **f IIm« Irebie, 
nor any iidst ooiind, but only tlio waiiid of flic tm 
IK). We have no inn,sic of note.; and it 

may be Ibiy arc mil rii|abli* of tiauuou^ : Pa v,c 
set; ilie fialf-iioli lliciirmheH do biii iup r|io ,« ^.oim 
timtu Xevrribcitsis wc Imvi* cMim* /,!; I ; ic 
Iklies of lilt* Voice or sfriigpi, a, if mif' MioinHc'd 
williwit nolt*% from oii« Innr to aiiolbms ii t*r 
fiiiliiig, wiiicli me thdiglilfiib 

ill# Tli^ causes of lliiii wliirli is idissdnn in* 
grate to ihe lirarliig, imiy mnw iigbi by fhni 
wlitcjfi k pkmmg or liigrale to Uw ftiglit. bit 

iwii things plwising to flic ktnhh pklurrh 

mul shaiies iwidt% wliirli are but secondiiry objrel,; 
ami please or displeasi* liiji iii tfi»onor\ ; ifirs? two 
iin»^co!oiirs ftml order. The ple.'o iic; of cidnyi' hj. 
bolbeth with the |dcahing of su) t*e,i toi||c 

uir; but tile plfst^iiig of ordf r doifi uideifio' unit 
fianiiosiy. And tiicisTMi’o we in eaidfii 
and the frets of Iinnses, md all eqiml jind wi-ii un 
sweriiig fiipifes, as glolms, p.u-imdds roiiv^, eiism 
dors, &t% how they phfiwtM wliereris iitirf|Ka| ferine# 

im* blit di‘rwraiitif?i. Ainl huih tlie«e pIvastiri'fcKiisI 
of the ityf, and lliai of tin* eiWfMe l»iil the of 

good irroiiorliini, or m 

that, out of ei|itality utiil eomw,|rf^iiiFnii'r 

are tlie ciiuses of hiirmoriy. lint f«» fiij.i tpi# 
tion of that eorre.qmndeiief% i; nmre id. .tin c*, lc i 
of notwltlmtemliiig we idudi .qiruk t.Miucw iilcm 
W(‘ handle tones, in ihe ipiiei^d iiiqtiirv of f.Maiei s 
112, Tones are md so apt fdPoM'i|/rr Pi 
sleep ;m some other cmindv, m.ifie wsmfiilir 
of wider, hiimmmg of her.*, a ..v.eci one T. 

reiidcth, tVe. 'riic ifiinse wheiml' o-e, Ooe 

heemwe the) are rqiml iind tJido hhI, do no*.- 
ami creel the heUke ffiiiii the oilit-r, A<el .e, *. e 
alteiiihiii liiiiijcreflt sfis'p, 

11*1, iiid’f’' lifii III miiiic c!'iCoo , 

iilmod ai|ri'eiii|5 wdli tin h .jo ,a' e ' , ' i, I 
with the Itirrciioim of llo Ooi I i o, * 

Filfjl, fie* dll' I .'iMij \ , 
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much in music, have an agreement with the glitter¬ 
ing of light j as the moon-beams playing upon a 
wave. Again, the falling from a discord to a con¬ 
cord, which maketh great sweetness in music, hath 
an agreement with the affections, which arc rein¬ 
tegrated to the better, after some dislikes; it agreeth 
also with the taste, which is soon glutted with that 
which is sweet alone. The sliding from the close 
or cadence, hath an agreement with the figure m 
rhetoric, which they call prmter expectatum; for 
there is a pleasure even in being deceived. The re¬ 
ports, and fuges, have an agreement with the figures 
in rhetoric, of repetition and traduction. The 
triplas, and changing of times, have an agreement 
with the changes of motions; as when galliard time, 
and measure time, are in the medley of one dance. 

114. It hath been anciently held and observed, 
that the sense of hearing, and the kinds of music, | 
have most operation upon manners; as, to encourage 
men, and make them warlike; to make them sott 
and effeminate; to make them grave ; to make them 
light; to make them gentle and inclined to pity,&c. 
The cause is, for that the sense of hearing striketh 
the spirits more immediately than the other senses; 
and more incorporeally than the smelling; for the 
sight, taste, and feeling, have their organs not of so 
present and immediate access to the spirits, as the 
hearing hath. And as for the smelling, which in¬ 
deed wmrketh also immediately upon the spirit, and 
is forcible w’bile the object remaineth, it is with a 
communication of the breath or vapour of the object 
odorate; but harmony entering easily, and mingling 
not at all, and coming with a manifest motion, doth 
by custom of often affecting the spirits, and putting 
them into one kind of posture, alter not a little the 
nature of the spirits, even when the object is removed. 
And therefore we see, that tunes and airs, even in 
their own nature, have in themselves some aflinity 
with the affections ; as there be merry tunes, doleful 
tunes, solemn tunes; tunes inclining men’s minds 
to pity; warlike times, &c. So as it is no marvel 
if they alter the spirits, considering that tunes have 
a predisposition to the motion of the spirits in them¬ 
selves. But yet it hath been noted, that though tlvis 
variety of tunes cloth dispose the spirits to variety of 
passions, conform unto them, yet generally music 
feecleth that disposition of the spirits, which it find- 
eth. We see also, that several airs and tunes do 
please several nations and persons, according to the 
sympathy they have with tlieir sjiirits. 

JtliiperifmnlH in consort lonclnn^ sounds ; und first 
touching the nuUidj and enlilif of sounds. 

T^erspectivc hath been with some dilig<mc(i in¬ 
quired ; and so hath the nature of sounds, in some 
.sort, as far as conccmncth music : but the naluri* of 
sounds in genc'ral hath been superficially observed. 
It is one of the sul)til(‘Ht pierces ofnaturi*. And Ixs 
sides, I practise, as I doadvisi'; which is, after long 
inquiry of things immersed in matter, to interpose 
some subject whichis immateriate, or less materiate; 
such as this of sounds; to the end, that the. intell(‘(;t; 
may be rectified, and become not partial 

115. It is first to be eonsidered, what great mo¬ 


tions there are in nature, which pass without sound 
or noise. The heavens turn about in a most rapid 
motion, wdtbout noise to us perceived; though in 
some dreams they have been said to make an ex¬ 
cellent music. So the motions of the comets, and 
fiery meteors, as slella cadens, &c. yield no noise. 
And if it be thought, that it is the greatness of dis¬ 
tance from us, whereby the sound cannot be heard; 
we see that lightnings and coruscations, which are 
near at hand, yield no sound neither: and yet in all 
these, there is a percussion and division of the air. 
The winds in the upper region, which move the 
clouds above, which we call the rack, and arc not 
perceived below, pass without noise. The lower 
winds in a plain, except they be strong, nffikc no 
noise; but amongst trees, the noise of such winds 
will be perceived. And the winds, generally, when 
they make a noise, do ever make it unequally, rising 
and falling, and sometimes, when they are vehement, 
trembling at the height of their blast. Rain or 
bail falling, tliougli vcliemcntly, yieldetb no noise in 
passing through the air, till it fall upon the ground, 
water, houses, or the like. Water in a river, though 
a swift stream,is not heard in the channel, but run¬ 
neth in silence, if it be of any depth ; hut the very 
stream upon shallows of gravel, or pebble, will be 
heard. And waters, when they beat upon the shore, 
or are straitened, as in the falls of bridges, or are 
dashed against themselves, by winds, give a roaring 
noise. Any piece of timber, or bard body, being 
thrust forwards by another body contiguous, without 
knocking, givetli no noise. And so bodies in weigh¬ 
ing one upon another, though the upper body press 
the lower body down, make no noise. So the 
motion in the minute parts of any solid body, which 
is the principal cause of violent motion, tbougb un¬ 
observed, passeth without sound ; for that sound 
that is heard sometimes, is produced only by tlie 
breaking of the air; and not by the impulsion of 
the parts. So it is manifest, tliat where ihc! anle- 
rior body givethway,as fast as the ])osterior <‘onu‘th 
on, it maketh no noise, be the motion n(.:vt?r so great 
or swift. 

IIG. Air open, and at large, makelli no noise, 
except it be sharply percussed; as in the sound of a 
string, where air is percussed by a liard and stiff 
body, and witli a sharp loose: for if the string be 
not straimul, it maketli no noise. But where the 
air is pent and straitemul, tlierc breath or other 
tdowing, wliicli carry but a gentle percussion, suffice 
to create sound; as in pipes and wind-instruimuita. 
But then you must note, that in recorders, which go 
with a gentle breath, the coucav<‘. of tin' were 
it not for the tipple that straittuieth th(‘ air, much 
more than the simple concav(‘, would yield no sound. 
For as for otlnu' wind-instruments, they rmpn're a 
forcible hrealh ; as trumiiets, cormds, hunters’ horns, 
which appcarelli by the blown cheeks ot him 
tliat windeth Ihmn. Organs also are blown with a 
strong wind hy the bellows. And note again, that 
some kind of wind-instruments are blown at a small 
lioki in the side, which straiteneth the breath at the 
first (mtram'e ; tin* rallu;r, in rospt*ct of their tra¬ 
verse and stop above the hole, whicdi perfoimcth 
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the Apple’s part; as it is seen in flutes and fifes, 
which will not give sound by a blast at the end, as 
recorders, &c. do. Likewise in all whistling, you 
contract the mouth; and to make it more sharp, 
men sometimes use their finger. But in open air, 
if you throw a stone or a dart, they give no sound; 
no more do bullets, except they happen to be a little 
hollowed in the casting; which hollowness penneth 
the air: nor yet arrows, except they be rutiled in 
their feathers, which likewise penneth the air. As 
for small whistles or shepherds’ oaten pipes, tliey 
give a sound because of their extreme sdenderness, 
whereby the air is more pent than in a wider pipe. 

^ Again, the voices of men and living creatures pass 
through the throat, which penneth the breath. As 
for the Jews-harp, it is a sharp percussion; and, 
besides, hath the advantage of penning the air in the 
mouth. 

Ilf. Solid bodies, if they be very softly percussed, 
give no sound; as when a man treadeth very softly 
upon hoards. So chests or doors in fair weather, 
when they open easily, give no sound. And cart¬ 
wheels squeak not when they are liquored. 

118. The fame of tapers or candles, though it 
be a swift motion and breaketh the air, yet passeth 
without sound. Air in ovens, though, no doubt, it 
doth, as it were, boil and dilate itself, and is re|>er- 
cussed; yet it is without noise. 

119. Flame percussed by air giveth a noise : as 
in blowing of the fire by bellows; greater than if 
the bellows should blow upon the air itself. And 
so likewise flame percussing the air strongly, as 
when flame suddenly taketh and openeth, giveth a 
noise; so great flames, while the one impelleth the 
other, give a bellowing sound. 

120. There is a conceit runneth abroad, that 
there should be a wdiite powder, which wall dis¬ 
charge a piece without noise; wdiich is a danger¬ 
ous experiment if it should be true: for it may 
cause secret murders. Bui it seeincth to me im¬ 
possible ; for, if the air pent be driven forth and 
strike the air open, it will certainly make a noise. 
As for the white powder, if any such tiling he, that 
may extinguish or dead the noise, it is like to be a 
mixture of petre and sulphur, without coal. For 
petre alone will not take fire. And if any man 
think, that the sound may be extinguished or deaded 
by discharging the pent air, before it cometh to the 
mouth of the, iiiece and to the open air, that is not 
probable ; for it will make more divided sounds : as 
if you should make a cross-barrel hollow through 
the barrel of a piece, it may be it would give seve¬ 
ral sounds both at tlie nose and at the sides. But T 
conceive, that if it were possible to bring to pass, 
that lliere should be no air pent at the mouth of 
the piece, the bullet might fly with small or no 
noise. For first it is certain, there is no noise in 
the percussion of the flame upon the bullet. Next 
the bullet, in piercing through the air, maketh no 
noise; as hath been said. And then, if there be 
no pent air that striketh upon open air, there is no 
cause of noise ; and yet the flying of the bullet will 
not be stayed. For that motion, as hath been oft 
said, is in the parts of the bullet, and not in the 


air. So as trial must be made by taking some 
small concave of metal, no more than you mean to 
fill with powder, and laying the bullet in the mouth 
of it, half out in the open air. 

121. I heard it affirmed by a man that was a 
great dealer in secrets, but be was but vain, that 
there was a conspiracy, which himself hindered, to 
have killed queen Mary, sister to queen Elizabeth, 
by a burning-glass, when she walked in Saint 
James’s park, from the leads of the house. But 
thus much, no doubt, is true; that if burning-glasses 
could be brought to a great strengtii, as they talk 
generally of burning-glasses that are able to burn a 
navy, the percussion of the air alone by such a 
l)iirning-gla.ss, would make no noise ; no more than 
is found in coruscations and lightnings without 
thunders. 

122 . T suppose that impresssion of the air with 
sounds asketh a time to be conveyed to tlie sense, as 
well as the impressing of s})ecies visible; or cdse 
they will not be heard. And therefore, as the bul¬ 
let moveth so swift that it is invisible; so the same 
swiftness of motion maketh it inaudible: for we see, 
that the apprehension of the eye is quicker than 
that of the ear. 

123. All eruptions of air, though small and slight, 
give an entity of sound, which we call crackling, 
puffing, spitting, &c. m in !)ay-salt, and bay-leaves, 
cast into the fire; so in chestnuts, wdufii they leap 
forth of the ashes; so in green wood laid upon the 
fire, especially roots; ao in candles, that spit flame 
if they be so in rasping, sneezing, &c.; so in a 
rose leaf gathered together into the fashion of a 
purse, and broken upon the forehead, or back of the 
hand, as children use. 

in con.sart touvfiing produclimtf 

vation, mid delation of .sounds' ; and the qffiej* of 

the air therein, 

124. ^ The cause given of sound, that it should be 
an elision of the air, wdiereby, if they mean any 
thing, they mean a cutting or dividing, or else an 
attenuating of the air, is hut a term of ignorance; 
and the notion is hut a catch of the wit upon a few 
instances; as the manner is in the philosopliy re¬ 
ceived, And it is common with men, that if they 
liave gotten a pretty expression by a word of art, 
that expression g^oeth. current; though it be empty 
of matter. This conceit of elision appeareth most 
manifestly to he false, in that the sound of a bell, 
string, or the like, continueth melting some time 
after the percussion ; hut ceaseth straightways, if 
tlie bell or siring he tmiclied and stayed: whereas, 
if it, were tlu; elision of lli(‘ air that made the sound, 
it could not he that tie* touch of the bell or string 
should extinguish so suddenly that motion caused by 
the elision of the air. This appeareth yet more 
manif(!stly by chiming with a hammer upon the 
outside of a bell; for the sound will be according to 
the inward concave of the bell: whereas the edision 
or attenuation of the air cannot be hut only between 
the hammer and the outside of the bell. 8o again, 
if it were an elision, a broad hammer and a bodkin, 
struck upon metal, would give a diverse tone, as well 
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as a diverse loudness: but they do not so; for 
though the sound of the one he louder, and of tlie 
other softer, yet the tone is the same. Besides, in 
echoes, whereof some are as loud as the original 
voice, there is no new elision, hut a repercussion 
only. But that which convinceth it most of all is, 
that sounds are generated where there is no air at 
all. But these and the like conceits, when men 
have cleared their understanding by the light of 
experience, will scatter and break up like a mist, 

125. It is certain, that sound is not produced at 
the first, but with some local motion of the air, or 
flame, or some other medium; nor yet without 
some resistance, either in the air or the body per¬ 
cussed. For if there be a mere yielding or cession, 
it produceth no sound; as hath been said. And 
therein sounds differ from light and colours, which 
pass through the air, or other bodies, without any 
local motion of the air; either at the first, or after. 
But you must attentively distinguish between the 
local motion of the air; which is but vehiculum 
causm, a carrier of the sounds, and the sounds 
themselves, conveyed in the air. For as to the 
former, we see manifestly, that no sound is produced, 
no not by air itself against other air, as in organs, 
&c. bnt with a perceptible blast of the air; and 
■with some resistance of the air strucken. For even 
all speech, which is one of the gentlest motions of 
air, is with expulsion of a little breath. And all 
pipes have a blast, as well as a sound. We see 
also manifestly, that sounds are carried with wind: 
and therefore sounds will be heard farther with the 
wind, than against the wind; and likewise do rise 
and fill with the intension or remission of the wind. 
But for the impression of the sound, it is quite 
another thing, and is utterly without any local mo¬ 
tion of the air, perceptible; and in that resenibleth 
the species visible : for after a man hath Iiu'cmI, or 
a bell is rung, we cannot discern any perceptible 
motion at all in the air along as the sound goeth ; 
hut only at the first Neither doth the wind, as far 
as it carrieth a voice, with the motion tliereof, con¬ 
found any of the delicate and articulate figurations 
of the air, in variety of words. And if a man speak 
a good loudness against the flame of a candle, it will 
not make it tremble much; though most when those 
letters are pronounced which contract the mouth; 
as F, S, V, and some otliers. But gentle breathing, 
or blowing without speaking, will move the candle 
far more. And it is the more probable, tliat sound 
is without any local motion of the air, because as it 
differcth from the sight, in that it needeth a local 
motion of the air at first; so it paralleleth in so 
many other things with the sight, and radiation of 
things visible; whiclj, without all question, induce 
no local motion in tlie air, as hath been said. 

I2(i. Nevertheless it is true, that upon the noise 
of thunder, and great oi’dnance, glass windows will 
slmke ; and fisln^s thought to be frayed with the 
motion caused hy noise upon the water. But these 
efibets are from the local motion of the air, which 
is a concomitant of the sound, as hath l)(.‘en said, 
and not from the sound. 

127 . It hath been anciently reported, and is still 


received, that extreme applauses, and shouting of 
people assembled in great multitudes, have so rari- 
fied and broken the air, that birds flying over have 
fallen down, the air being not able to support them. 
And it is believed by some, that great ringing of 
bells in populous cities hath chased away thunder; 
and also dissipated pestilent air : all which may be 
also from the concussion of the air, and not from 
the sound. 

128. A very great sound, near hand, hath strucken 
many deaf; and at the instant they have found, as 
it were, the breaking of a skin or parchment in 
their ear: and myself standing near one that lured 
loud and shrill, had suddenly an offence, as if some¬ 
what had broken or been dislocated in my ea«f; and 
immediately after a loud ringing, not an ordi¬ 
nary singing or hissing, but far louder and differing, 
so as I feared some deafness. But after some half 
quarter of an hour it vanished. This effect may be 
truly referred unto the sound; for, as is commonly 
received, an over-potent object doth destroy the 
sense; and spiritual species, both visible and audi¬ 
ble, will work upon the sensories, though they 
move not any other body. 

129. In dilation of sounds, the enclosure of them 
preserveth them, and causeth them to be heard far¬ 
ther. And we find in rolls of parchment or trunks, 
the mouth being laid to the one end of the roll of 
parchment or trunk, and the ear to the other, the 
sound is heard much farther than in the open air. 
The cause is, for tliat the sound spendeth, and is 
dissipated in the open air; but in such concave it is 
conserved and contracted. So also in a piece of 
ordnance, if you speak in the touch-hole, and 
another lay liis ear to the mouth of the piece, tlic 
sound passetli and is far better heard than in the 
open air. 

130. It is further to be considered, how it proveth 
and worketh when the sound is not enclosed all the 
length of its way, but passeth partly through open 
air; as where you speak some distance from a 
trunk; or where the ear is some distance from the 
trunk at the other end; or wliere both mouth and 
ear are distant from the trunk. And it is tried, that 
in a long trunk of some eight or ten foot, the sound 
is holpen, though bolli the mouth and the ear be a 
handful or more from tin; ends of the trunk; and 
somewhat more holpen, when the car of the hearer 
is near, tlian wlien the mouth of the speaker. And 
it is certain, that the vohie is better heard in a 
(diamber frotn abroad, than abroad from within the 
cliambcr. 

131. As the enclosure that is round about and 
entire, preserveth the sound; so dotli a s(;mi-con- 
cave, though in a less degree. And therefare, if 
you divide a trunk or a cane into two, and one 
speak at the one end, and you lay your ear at the 
other, it will (oirry tlie voice farther, than in the air 
at large. Nay fiirther, if it he not a full semi-con¬ 
cave, but if you do the like upon the mast of a ship, 
or a long })ole, or a piece of ordnance, though one 
speak upon the surface of the ordnance, and not at 
any of the bores, the voice will be heard farther 
than in the air at large. 
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132. It would be tried, how, and with what pro¬ 
portion of disadvantage the voice will be carried in 
a horn, which is a line arched j or in a trumpet, 
which is a line retorted j or in some pipe that were 
sinuous. 

133. It is certain, howsoever it cross the received 
opinion, that sounds may be created without air, 
though air be the most hivourable deferent of sounds. 
Take a vessel of water, and knap a pair of tongs 
some depth within the water, and you shall hear 
the sound of the tongs well, and not much dimin¬ 
ished ; and yet there is no air at all present. 

134. Take one vessel of silver, and another of 
y-’^ood, and till each of them full of water, and then 
knap^he tongs together, as before, about a hand¬ 
ful from the bottom, and you shall find the sound 
much more resounding from the vessel of silver, 
than from that of wood: and yet if there be no 
water in the vessel, so that you knap the tongs in 
the air, you shall find no difierence between the sil¬ 
ver and the wooden vessel. Whereby, beside tlie 
main point of creating sound without air, you may 
collect two things: the one, that the sound comtnu- 
uicateth with the bottom of the vessel; the other, 
that such a communication passeth far better through 
water than air. 

135. Strike any hard bodies together in the midst 
of a flame ; and you shall hear the sound wdth little 
ditference from the sound in the air. 

130. The pneumatical part which is in all tangi¬ 
ble bodies, and hath some aflinity with the air, p(U’~ 
formeth, in some degree, the parts of the air; as 
when you knock upon an empty barrel, (he sound is 
in part created by the air on the outside, and in 
part by the air in the inside; for the sound will be 
greater or lesser, as the barrel is more empty or 
more full; but yet the sound participateth alsowitli 
the spirit in the wood through which it passeth, from 
the outside to the inside: and so it comedh to pass 
in the chiming of bells on the outside; where aLst> 
the sound passeth to the inside : and a number of 
other like instances, whereof we shall speak more 
when we handle the communication of sounds. 

137. It were extreme grossness to think, as we 
liave partly touched before, that the sound in strings 
is made or produced betw-cen the hand and the 
string, or the quill and the string, or the bow and 
the string, for those are but vebicula motus, passages 
to the creation of the sound, the sound being pro¬ 
duced between! the string and the air: and that not 
by any impulsion of the air from the first motion of 
the string; but by the return or result of the string, 
which was strained by the touch, to his former place: 
which motion of result is quick and sharp; wliereas 
the first motion is soft and dull Ho the bow ior- 
tureth the string continually, and thereby holdctli it 
in a continual trepidation. 

i£a‘pervmv'nt}{ 'in comfort loueMn^ the mn^nifiuh'. nml 
mid damps of sounds, 

I3B, Take a trunk, and let one wliistleat the one 
end, and hold your ear at the other, and you sluill 
find the sound strike my sharp as you can searccj 
endure it, The cause is, for that sound difinseth 


itself in round, and so spencleth itself; but if the 
sound, which would scatter in ojien air, be made to 
go all into a canal, it must needs give greater force 
to the sound. And so you may note, that enclosures 
do not only preserve sound, but also increase and 
sharpen it. 

139. A hunter’s hofh being greater at one end 
than at the other, doth increase the sound more than 
if the horn were all of an equal bore. The caus(» is, 
for that the air and sound being first contracted at 
the lesser end, and afterwards having more room to 
spread at the greater end, do dilate themselves; and 
in coming out strike more air; whereby the sound 
is the greater and baser. And even hunters’ horns, 
which are sometimes made straight, and not oblique, 
are ever greater at the louder end. It would be 
tried also in pipes, being made far larger at the 
lowTr end j or being made with a belly towards the 
lower end, and then issuing into a straight concave 
again. 

140. There is in St James’s fields a conduit of 
brick, unto which joineth a low vault; and at the 
end of that around house of stone : and in the brick 
conduit there is a window; and in the round house 
a slit or rift of some little breadth: if you cry out 
in the rift, it will make a fearful roaring at the 
window. The c;ause is the same with Ihc' former; 
for that all concaves, that proceed from liiore narrow 
to more broad, do amplify the iOund at the coming 
out. 

141. Hawks’ bells, that have holes in the side% 
giv(* a greater ring, than if the pellet did strike upon 
brass in the open air. The cause is the same with 
the first instance of the trunk; namely, for that thes 
sound enclosed with the sides of the bell <;oineth 
forth at the holes unspent and more strouf# 

142. In drums, the cloieliesi round about, that 
pr<?H(‘rveth the sound from dispersing, mnketh the 
noise come out ;it the drum-hole far more loud and 
strong than if you should strike upon the like skin 
exl(mdt?d in the open air. The cause is the same 
with the two prcccalent. 

143. Sounds arc Letter heard, and fartlun- off, in 
an evening or in the night, than at tlui n(H>u or in 
the day. The cause is, for that in the day, when 
the air is more thin, no doubt, the sound ]»i<*rcelli 
better; but wdien the air is more thirdt, as in Iho 
night, the sound spendeth and spreadeth abisi.ad less: 
and BO it is a degree of enclosure. As for the night, 
it is true also that the general silence helpeth. 

144. There he two kinds of reflexions of sounds; 
tlie one at distance, which is the echo; wheiTin 
llie original is heard distinctly, and the retlection 
also distinctly; of which we shall speak hereafPu*: 
the other in connurrencu!; wdicn th<* sound refksjt- 
ifig, the rt41(‘xi(m being near at iiand, returneth 
inunediat(‘ly upoti the original, and so iteraieth it 
not, but anqdifielh it. Therefore we set*, that 
music upon the water soundeth more; and m likt*- 
wise music is betltu* in ehambtu’s wainscotted than 
hanged. 

I 145. The Ht rings of a lute, or viol, or virgi«ain, 
do give a far greater smiwl, by reantm of the knot, 
1 and board, and concave underm'atli, than if thert; 
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were nothing hut only the flat of a hoard, without 
that hollow and knot, to let in tlie upper air into tlie 
lower. The cause is the communication of the 
upper air with the lower, and penning of both from 
expense or dispersing. 

146. An Irisli harp hath open air on both sides 
of the strings: and it bath the concave or belly not 
along the strings, but at the end of the strings. It 
inaketh a more resounding sound than a bandora, 
orpbarion, or cittern, which have likewise wire-strings. 
I judge the cause to be, for that open air on both 
sides helpeth, so that there be a concave; whicli is 
therefore best placed at the end. 

147. In a virginal, wdien the lid is down, it mak- 
eth a more exile sound than when the lid is open. 
The cause is, for that all shutting in of air, where 
there is no competent vent, dampeth the sound: 
which maintaineth likewise the former instance; 
for the belly of the lute or viol doth pen the air 
somewhat. 

148. There is a church at Gloucester, and, as I 
have heard, the like is in some other places, w^here 
if you s])eak against a wall softly, another shall hear 
your voice better a good way off, than near at hand. 
Inquire more particularly of the frame of that place. 
I suppose there is some vault, or hollow, or aisle, 
behind the w'ail, and: some passage to it towards the 
farther end of that wall against which you speak ; 
so as the voice of him that speaketh slideth along 
the wall, and then entereth at some passage, and 
commimicateth with the air of the hollow ; for it is 
preserved somewhat by the plain wall; but that is 
too weak to give a sound audible, till it bath com¬ 
municated with the back air. 

149. Strike upon a bow-string, and lay the born 
of the bow near your ear, and it will inert'as(-‘ the 
sound, and make a degree of a tone. The (unuseis, 
fta* that the sensory, ])y reason of the closer holding, 
is percussed before the air disperscUb. The like is, 
if you hold the born betwixt your teeth : but lliat is 
a plain delation of the sound from the teeth to the 
instrument of hearing; for there is a great inter¬ 
course between those two parts; as aj)pean;tli by 
this, that a harsh grating tune settetli llui tc‘{4.h on 
edge* The like falleth out, if the horn of Ok; bow 
be put upon the temples ; but that is but tlie slide 
of the sound from thence to the ear. 

150. If you take a rod of iron or brass, and hokl 
the om; end to ycaa* car, and strike* upon tin* olh(‘r, 
it maketh a far greater sound than tin* like .s(rok(* 
upon the rod, madt; not so (*ontiguous to tin; ear. fly 
which, ami by souu* other instances that have h(*en 
partly touched, it should appear, that .sounds du iit)t 
only slide upon the sttrface of a smooth body, hut do 
also (;ommunicate with the spirits, that arc; in tiu' 
pores of the body. 

151. I remember in Trinity Oollege, in (Jam- 
bridge, there was an upp(*r ehamb(;r, whicli, b(‘ing 
thought weak in the roof of it, was supportial by a 
l>illai* of ir<m of the bigness of omds arm in tlu; 
midst of the chamber; whicli if you bad .struck, it 
would make a liitU,; flat noise in the room where it; 
was struck, but it would make a great bomb in the 
chamber beneath. 


152. The sound which is made hy buckets in a 
well, when they touch upon the water, or when they 
strike upon the side of the well, or when two buckets 
clash the one against the other, these sounds are 
deeper and fuller than if the like percussion were 
made in the open air. The cause is the penning 
and enclosure of tlie air in the concave of the well. 

153. Barrels placed in a room under the floor of 
a chamber, make all noises in the .same chamber more 
full and resounding. 

So that there be five way.s, in general, of majora- 
tion of sounds: enclosure simple ; enclosure with di¬ 
latation; communication; reflexion concurrent; and 
approach to the sensory. 

154. For exility of the voice or other soumis; 

is certain that the voice doth pass through solid and 
hard bodies if they be not too thick; and through 
water, which is likewise a very close body, and such 
a one as letteth not in air. But then the voice, or 
other sound, is reduced by such passage to a great 
weakness or exility. If therefore you stop the holes 
of a hawk’s bell, it will make no ring, but a flat 
noise or rattle. And so doth alhites or eagle-stone, 
which hath a little stone within it. 

155. And as for water, it is a certain trial: let a 
man go into a bath, and take a pail, and turn the 
bottom upward, and carry the mouth of it, ev(*n, 
down to the level of the water, and .so pn's.s it down 
under the water some baiulful and a half, still 
keeping it even, that it may not tilt on either .sid(*, 
and so the air get out: then let him that is in the 
bath dive witli his head so far un(l(;r water, as lie 
may put bis bead into the pail, and tlu're will come 
as raucli air bubbling forth, as will make room for 
bis bead. Then let him .speak, and any that .shall 
stand wit bout shall hear his V()i(;e plainly ; Imt yet 
mad(; extreme sliarp and exile, like the voice of 
piqipets; but y{‘t the articulate soumls of the words 
will not la; eonfounded. Note, that it may be much 
more handHc>m(‘ly done, if the pail be put over tb(‘ 
man’s bead above water, and then he (;ower down, 
and tin; pail be pressed down with him. Note*, (bat 
a man mnsi kne(*l or sit, that In* may be low(*r than 
the water. A man would think (hat (In* Sieilian 
poet had knowledge* of this experiineni; for iu* .sai(h, 
(hat Hercules’s page, llylas, went with a wa(m* |>ot 
to (ill it at a ])l(*asan( fountain that was near the 
shore, and that the nymplis of the fountain 5*11 in 
love wilh (he hoy, and pulhsl him under wafer, 
keeping him aliva*; and (hat Hereule.s missing his 
page, railed him hy his name; aloml, (hat all tlie 
shore rang of it; and (hat llylas from within the 
\va(<*r answm‘(;d his muster, hut, that which is to the 
pres(;nt purpo.se, with so small and exile* a voiet*, as 
ilereules tlioiiglitlie had h(‘(‘n (hret* mihss off, wlien 
the fountain, indeed, was fa-st i>y, 

1.56. In lutes and instruments of .strings, if you 
stop a string high, whereby it hath less scope to 
tremble, the .sound is more (rehli*, but yet more dead, 

157. Take two saucer.s, and strike the calge of the 
one against the bottom of the oilier, within a pail of 
water; and you shall fmcl, that as you put the 
smavjH lower anti lower, tlu^ sound groweth more 
flat; even while part of the saucer is above tlie 
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water; but that flatness of sound is joined with a 
harshness of sound; which no doubt is caused by 
the inequality of the sound which cometh from the 
part of the saucer under the water, and from the 
part above. But wdren the saucer is wholly under 
the water, the sound Leconieth more clear, but far 
more low, and as if the sound came from afar off. 

158. A soft body dampcth the sound much more 
than a hard; as if a bell hath cloth or silk wrapped 
about it, it deadeth the sound more than if it were 
wood. And therefore in clericals the keys are lined: 
and in colleges they used to line the tablemen. 

159. Trial was made in a recorder after these 
evera l manners. The bottom of it was set against 

^the^lm of the hand; stopped with wax round 
about; set against a damask cushion ; thrust into 
sand; into ashes; into water, half an inch under 
the water ; close to the hot tom of a silver bason ; 
and still the lone remained: but the bottom of it 
was set against a woollen carpet; a lining of plush; 
a lock of wool, though loosely put in; against 
snow; and the sound of it was quite deaded, and 
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but breath. 

160. Iron hot produceth not so full a sound a.s 
when it is cold ; for while it is hot, it appeareth to 
be more soft and less resounding. So likewise warm 
water, when it falleth, make not so full a sound as 
cold; and I conceive it is softer, and nearer the 
nature of oil; for it is more slippery, as may be 
perceived in that it scoiireth better. 

161. Let there be a recorder made with two Ap¬ 
ples, at each end one ; the trunk of it of tlie length 
of two recorders, and the holes answerable towards 
each end ; and let two play the same lesson upon it 
at an unison ; and let it he noted whether the sound 
be confounded, or amplifled, or dulled. So likewise 
let a cross be made of two trunks, throughout, hol¬ 
low ; and let two speak, or sing, the one long-ways, 
the other traverse : and let two hear at the opposite 
ends ; and note whether the sound be confounded, 
amplifled, or dulled. Which two instances will also 
give light to the mixture of sounds, whereof we shall 
speak hereafter. 

162. A bellows blown in at the hole of a drum, 
and the drum then strucken, maketh the sound a 
Tittle flatter, but no other apparent alteration. The 
cause is manifest; partly for that it hindereth the 
issue of the sound; and partly for that it maketh 
the air, being blown together, less movable. 


J^',v})c.rhients hi coiuort touching (he. loiuhtcn.^ or soft- 
-ness of noun (is j and their carriage at tmigd' or 
nhorl((r dint mice . 


163. The lopdness and softness of sounds is a 
thing distinct from the magnitude and exility of 
sounds ; for a base string, though softly strucken, 
giveth the greater sound; but a treble string, if hard 
strucken, will be heard much farther oC And the 
cause is, for that the base string .striketh more air, 
^ and the treble less air, but with a sharper percussion. 

^ j therefore the strength of the percussion, 

“ ^ that is a principal cause of the louducss or softuess 
of sounds ; as in knocking harder or softer; wind- 
ri ^ of a horn stronger or W’-eaker; ringing of a 


hand-bell harder or softer, &c. And the strength of 
this percussion consisteth as much or more in the 
hardness of the body percussed, as in the force ed* 
the body percussing: for if you strike against a 
cloth, it will give a less sound; if against wood, a 
greater; if against metal, yet a gx’eater; and in 
metals, if you strike against gold, which is the more 
pliant, it giveth the flatter sound; if against silver 
or brass, the more ringing sound. As for air, where 
it is strongly pent, it matcheth a hard body. And 
therefore we see in discharging of a piece, what a 
great noise it makenu We see also, that the charge 
with bullet, or witli paper wet and hard stopped, or 
with powalcr alone rammed in hard, maketh no great 
difl'm-ence in the loudness of the report. 

165. 1’he siiarpness or quickness of the percus¬ 
sion, is a great cause of the loudness, as widl astlie 
strength ; as in a whip or wand, if yini strike t!n‘ 
air with it; the .sharper and quicker you strike it, 
the louder sound it givetlu And in playing upon 
the lute or virginals, the quick stroke or touch in a 
great life to the sound. Tin; cause is, for tiiat the 
quick^ striking eutteth the air speedily ; w’hereas 
the soft striking doth rather beat than cut. 

Enperimenis in cansart touching the conmmnicatifm 
of ntnindn. 

I'he c<jnuniaHcalion of snumls, as in bellies (ff 
lut(‘s, emply ves.selx, hath beiai t(mchiMl olaler 
in the majoration nf Kounrls; but it is fit also to 
make a title of it apart. 

It>6. The experiment for greatest demonstration 

of communication of sounds, is the chiming of hells; 
where if you strike with a hammer upon the upper 
part, and then upon the midst, and tlien upon the 
lower, you shall find the sound to he more treble and 
more base, according unto the eoncave on the insid(% 
thougli the percussion he only on tlie outside. 

167. AVheu the sound is creaU'd between the 
blast of the mouth and the air of the jiipe, it halli 
nevertheless some eommunicration with tlic.* matter 
of the sides of llu* pijie, and lint spirits in tliem (!tm- 
tained ; for in a pip<s or trumpet, of wood, and brass, 
the sound will be divau'se*; so if the pipe be I’overed 
witii cloth or silk, it will give a diversi' sound from 
that it would do of itself; s«.) if the pipe be u little 
wet on the inside, it will make a iliflering sound 
from the same pipi? dry. 

168. 'll)at sound made w'ithin rvat(*r doth eom- 
niunicnte better witli a hard body through watm*, 
than made in air it doth witli air, vide Kxperimeu- 
tum 134. 

H,rp(‘rimcnf,s in (‘onsort tfiurhing tquoUfp and 
inc<iuolil)/ of' .sonnd.s, 

Wb; have* spoken before, in the* iiujuisltion t<meh- 
ing music, (»f musical sounds, wlnuaMinto tluu-e may 
be a eonconl or discord in two parts; which sounds 
w<^ (‘all tones: and lik<!wls«‘of immuHical Kounds; 
and liavi* givmi the cause, that the toiu! proeeodeth 
of equality, and the <ither of inequality. Amt we 
have Jilso expressed tlunaqwhal are tlie er|ual biulies 
that give tones, and what an* the uiuapinl that give 
none, But now we slmli spi^ak such iiiequality 
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of sounds, as proceedeth not from the nature of the 
bodies themselves, but is accidental; either from 
tlie roughness or obliquity of the passage, or from 
the doubling of the percutient, or from the trepida¬ 
tion of the motion. 

169. A bell, if it have a rift in it, whereby the 
sound hath not a clear passage, giveth a hoarse and 
jarring sound j so the voice of man, when by cold 
taken the weasand groweth rugged, and, as we call 
it, furred, becometh hoarse. And in these two in¬ 
stances the sounds are ingrate, because they are 
merely unequal; hut if they be unequal in equality, 
then the sound is grateful, but purling. 

170. All instruments that have either returns, as 
trumpets j or flexions, as cornets ; or are drawn up, 
and put from, as sackhutshave a purling sound ; 
but the recorder, or flute, that have none of these 
inequalities, give a clear soimd. Nevertheless, the 
recorder itself, or pipe, moistened a little in the in¬ 
side, soimdeth more solemnly, and with a little purl¬ 
ing or hissing. Again, a wreathed string, such as 
are in the base strings of bandoras, giveth also a 
purling sound. 

171. But a lute-string, if it be merely unequal in 
its parts, giveth a liarsh and untunable sound; 
which strings we call false, being bigger in one 
place than in other; and therefore wire strings are 
never false. We see also that when wc try a false 
lute-string, we use to extend it hard between the 
fingers, and to fillip it; and if it giveth a double 
species, it is true ; but if it giveth a treble, or more, 
it is false?. 

172. Waters, in the noise they make as they run, 
represent to the ear a trembling noise; and in re- 
gals, where they have a pipe they call the nightin¬ 
gale |)i|)e, wliich contaiinqli water, the sound hath 
a continual trembling : and f?hildrt?n have also little 
things they call cocks, which have water in them; 
and when they blow or whistle in them, they yield 
a trembling noise: which Irenihling of water hath 
an affinity with tlie letter L. All which inequali¬ 
ties of trepidation are rather pleasant than other¬ 
wise, 

173. All base notes, or very treble notes, give an 
asper sound; for that the base striketh more air, 
than it can well strike equally: and the treble cut- 
tetli the air so sharp, as it returneih too swift to 
make the sound equal: and tlierefore a mean or 
tenor is tlie swc?etcst part. 

174. We know nothing that can at pleasure 
make a musical or immusical somul by voluntary 
motion, but the voice of man and birds. Tlu* cause 
is, no doubt, in the weasand or wind-pipe, wliich we 
call aspera arteria, which being well (‘xtendecl, ga- 
tbereth equality; as a bladder that is wrinkled, if 
it he exteiideil, hecometh smooth. The extension 
is always more in tones than in speech : therefore 
the inward voice or whisper can never give a tone. 
And in singing, there is, manifestly, a grc?ater work¬ 
ing and labour of the throat, tlian in speaking; as 
appenreth in the thrusting out or drawing in of the 
chin, wlum we sing, 

175. The humming of bees is an unequal buzz¬ 
ing, and is conceived by some of the ancients not 


I to come forth at their mouth, but to be an inward 
I sound; but it may be, it is neither; but from the 
motion of their wings: for it is not heard but when 
they stir. 

176. All metals quenched in water give a sibila¬ 
tion or hissing sound, which hath an affinity with 
the letter Z, notwithstanding the sound be created 
between the water or vapour, and the air. Seething 
also, if there be but small store of water in a vessel, 
giveth a hissing sound ; but boiling in a full vessel 
giveth a bubbling sound, drawing somewhat near to 
the cocks used by children. 

177. Trial would be made, whether the inequal¬ 
ity or interchange of the medium will not proc^pu^ 
an inequality of sound ; as if three bells w*5re made 

I one within another, and air betwixt each ; and then 
the outermost bell were chimed with a hammer, 
how the sound would differ from a simple bell. So 
likewise take a plate of brass, and a plank of wood, 
and join them close together, and knock upon one 
of them, and see if they do not give an unequal 
sound. So make two or three partitions of wood in 
a hogshead, with holes or knots in them; and mark 
the difference of their sound from the sound of a 
hogshead without such partitions, 

Ewperimenti in comort toimhing the more trehie^ 
and the more base tonei^ or musical sotinds^ 

178. It is evident, that the percussion of the 
greater quantity of air cauaeth tlia baser sound; and 
the less quantity the more treble sound. The per¬ 
cussion of the greater quantity of air is produced 
by the greatness of the body percussing; by the 
latitude of the concave by which the sound passeth; 
and by the longitude of the same concave. There¬ 
fore we see tliat a base string is greater than a 
treble ; a base pipe bath a greater bore than a tre¬ 
ble ; and in pipes, and the like, the lower the note- 
holes be, and the farther off from the mouth of (he 
pipe, the more base sound they yield; and the 
nearer the mouth, the more treble. Nay more, if 
you strike an entire body, as an andiron of brass, at 
the top, it maketh a more treble sound; and at the 
bottom a baser. 

179. It is also evident, that the sharper or 
quicker percussion of air canseth (be more treble 
sound; and the slower or Iieavier, the more base 
sound. So we see in strings; the more they are 
wound up and strained, and thereby give a inoia? 
quick start-back, the inorif treble is the sound; and 
llie slacker they are, or l(?ss wound up, tlie baser is 
the sound. And therefore a bigger string mort? 
strained, and a lesser string less strained, may fall 
into the same tone. 

180. Children, women, (umuchs, have more small 
and shrill voices than men. The reason is, not for 
that men liave greater heat, which may make the 
voice .strongc?r, for th(‘ strength of a voice or sound 
cloth make a difference in tlie loudness or softness, 
but not in the tone, but, from the dilatation of ilie 
organ; which, it is true, is likewise caused by heat. 
But the cause of changing the voice at the years of 
puberty, is more obscure. It seemeth to be, for 
that when much of the moisture of the body, which 
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did before irrigate the parts, is drawn down to the 
spermatical vessels, it leaveth the body more hot 
than it was; whence cometh the dilatation of the 
pipes: for we see plainly all efihcts of heat do 
then come on ; as pilosity, more roughness of the 
skin, hardness of the flesh, &c. 

181. The industry of the musician hath produced 
two other means of straining or intension of strings, 
besides their winding up. The one is the stopping 
of the string with the finger; as in the necks of 
lutes, viols, &c. The other is tlie shortness of the 
string, as in harps, virginals, &c. Both these have 
one and the same reason ; for they cause the string 


a quicker start 


In the straining of a string, the flirther it is 
strained, the less superstraining goethto a note; for 
it requireth good winding of a string before it will 
make any note at all; and in the stops of lutes, &c. 
the higher they go, the less distance is between the 
frets. 

183. If you fill a drinking glass with water, 
especially one sharp below, and wide above, and 
fillip upon the brim or outside; and after empty 
part of the water, and so more and more, and still 
try the tone hy filliping; you shall find the lone fall 
and be more base, as the glass is more empty. 

Eiiperhnenls in consort loudiing the proportion of 
treble and base tones. 


The just and measured proportion of the air per¬ 
cussed, towards the baseness or trebleness of tones, 
is one of the greatest secrets in the contemplation 
of sounds. For it discovereth the true coincidence 
of tones into diapasons ; which is the return of the 
same sound. And so of the concords and discords 
between the unison and the diapason, which we 
have touched before in the experiments of music ; 
but think fit to resume it here as a principal part of 
our inquiry touching the nature of sounds. It may 
be found out in the proportion of the winding of 
strings; in the proportion of the distance of frets; 
and in proportion of the concave of pipes, &c. but 
most commodiously in tlie last of these. 

184. Try therefore the winding of a string once 
about, as soon as it is brought to that extension as 

^^j-ill give a tone; and then of twice about, and thrice 
about, &c. and mark the scale or difference of the 
rise of the tone : whereby you shall discover, in one, 
two efleets : both the proportion of the sound towards 
the dimension of llie winding; and the proportion 
likewise of the sound towards the string, as it is 
more or less strained. But note that to measure 
this, the way will be, to take the length in a right 
line of the string, upon any winding about of 
the peg. 

185. As for the stops, yon are to take the num¬ 
ber of frets; and principally the lengtli of the line, 
from the first stop of the string, xmto sucdi a stop as 
sliall produce a diapason to the former slop upon 
the same string. 

18G. But it will best, as it is said, appear in the 
boi‘es of wind-instruments: and therefore cause 
some half dozen pipes to be made, in length and all 
things else alike, with a single, double, and so on 


to a sextuple bore; and so mark what fall of tone 
every one giveth. But still in these three last 
instances, you must diligently observe, what length 
of string, or distance of stop, or concave of air, 
maketh wdiat rise of sound. As in the last of thesf*, 
which, as we said, is that which giveth the apte^st 
demonstration, you must set down what increase of 
concave goeth to tlie making of a note higher; and 
what of two notes; and wliat of three notes; and 
so up to the diapason ; for then the great secret of 
numbers and ])roportions wdll appear, ft is not 
unlike that those tliat make recorders, kc. know 
this already : for tliat tliey make them in sets; and 
likewise bcdl-foiindcrs, in fitting the tune of tlieir 
hells. 8o that in(|uiiy may save trial. Surely it 
liath lK‘en observed hy one of tin* aneifuils, that an 
empty barrel knoekfkl upon witli the fingm’, gtv(*fh 
a diapason to the sound of the like barrel full; hut 
how that should be I do not wadi iiiHlerHlfind ; for 
that the knocking of a barrel foil or empty, cloth 
scarce give any tone. 

187. There is required some sensible eWTerenee 
in the proportion of creating a note, towarcli the 
sound itself, wdiicli is the passive: anci that it be 
not too near, but at a dlHtence. For in a nT.<mhr, 
the three uppennost liolfs yield one tone ; which is 
a note lower than tiie tone of the first three. And 
llici like, no doubt, m ref|iiiw*cl in the wintiiiig or 
stopping of strings 

Experiments in eonsart timekin^f erifriwumd inierior 

There is another difference of soiimli, wlilcii wi 
will call exterior and inferior. It i« not mift nor 
loud! not It li not base mr treble s nor it k tied 
musical nor immuaical t though ft be true, tliil there 
can be no tone in an interior sound | but on the 
other side, In an exterior Sfuinil there niiiy be both 
nm.shuil and iininuHical. We shall tlicrcfforc iniunie-* 
rate tliem, rather than preidnfdy di;dinguiHii them ; 
though, to mak(‘ some adumiiration of timt w«t mean, 
the interior k riither an impulsion or coiitniiifui of 
the air, than an tdision or mtctioii <ff the wimet: «u 
as the percuiiion of the one tow^firdi tlm other dif* 
fereth as a blow dilFercth from a cut 

IBS, In speech of man, the wdilifitHiif, whith 
they call sustirrus in Lfttim whether it be lotiitr'Or 
softer, is an interior sound i Imt the Speftkipf ontls 
an exterior sounds find tliereforc you can never 
make a tone, nor sing in wluiperingi hut in speech 
you may: so breathing, or Idowing hy the mouth, 
i){dlowK, or wind, though loud, is an interior .sound; 
but the blowing tlirougli a pipe* or (*tnmav«% though 
soft;, in an (‘xtendor. So Hkewine tlic grealest wdnds, 
if they have* no (•o;ireb*iti<m, or blow not I ml low, give 
an iutfO’ior sound; the wlustling cu’ hollov; wind 
yitddetli a singing, or exterior aouiidi th# former 
iieing pent hy some otlmr body; the latter being 
pent in by Its own density; and therefore w« see, 
that when the wind bloweth imllow, it is a sign fff 
rain. The flame, m it moveth within itnelf or is 
blown by a bellown, giveth, a murmur or interior 
Hoimd, 

189, There Is no hard iKMiy, but gtniek against 
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another hard body will yield an exterior sound 
greater or lesser: insomuch as if the percussion be 
over-soft, it may induce a nullity of sound; but 
never an interior sound; as when one treadeth so 
softly that he is not heard. 

190. Where the air is the percutient, pent or not 
pent, against a hard body, it never giveth an exte¬ 
rior sound; as if you blow strongly with a bellows 
against a wall. 

191. Sounds, both exterior and interior, may be 
made as well by suction as by emission of the 
breath : as in whistling or breathing. 

JSwpenments in conwHj touching uriiculation of 
soundii, 

192. It is evident, and it is one of the strangest 
secrets in sounds, that the whole sound is not in the 
whole air only; but the whole sound is also in 
every small part of the air. So that all the curious 
diversity of articulate sounds, of the voice of man 
or birds, will enter at a small cranny inconfused. 

193. The unequal agitation of the winds and the 
like, though they be material to the carriage of the 
sounds farther or less way; yet they do not con¬ 
found the articulation of them at all, within that 
distance that they can be heard; though, it maybe, 
they make them to be heard less way than in a still ; 
as hath been partly touched. 

194. Over-great distance confoundeth the articu¬ 
lation of sounds; as we see, that you may hear the 
sound of a preacher’s voice, or the like, when you 
cannot distinguish what he saitli. And one articu¬ 
late sound will confound another, as when many 
speak at once. 

19,5. In the experiment of speaking under water, 
when the voice is reduced to such an extreme ex¬ 
ility, yet the articulate sounds, which are the words, 
are not confounded as hath been said. 

iOG. I conceive, that an extreme small or an ex¬ 
treme great sound cannot be articulate; but that 
the articulation requireth a mediocrity of sound: 
for tliat the extreme small sound confoundeth the 
articulation by contracting; and the great sound by 
dispersing: and although, as was formerly said, a 
sound articulate, already created, will be contracted 
into a small cranny; yet the first ariiculation re¬ 
quireth more dimension. 

19/. It batli been observed, that in a room, or in 
a chapel, vaulled below and vaulted libc*wise in the 
roof, a preacher cannot be heard so well, as in the 
like places, not so vaulted, d’he cause is, for that 
the subsequent words come on before Urn precechmt 
words vanish • and therefore the articulate sounds 


are more confused, though the gross of the sound be 
greater. 

198. The motions of the tongue, lips, throat, 
palate, &c. which go to the making of the several 
alphabetical letters, are worthy inquiry, and perti¬ 
nent to the present inquisition of sounds: but because 
they are subtle, and long to describe, we will refer 
them over, and place lliem amongst the experiments 
of speech. The Hebrews have been diligent in it, 
and have assigned which letters arc labial, which 
dental, which guttural, &c. As for the Latins and 
Grecians, they have distinguished between semi¬ 
vowels and mutes; and in mutes between mutm 
tenues, mediae, and aspiratm; not amiss, but yet not 
diligently enough. For the special 

motions that create those sounds, they liave little 
inquired; as, that the letters B, P, F, M, are not 
expressed, but with the contracting or shutting of 
the mouth; that the letters N and B, cannot be 
pronounced but that the letter N will turn into M; 
as hecatonba will be becatomba. That M and T 
cannot be pronounced together, but P will come 
between; as emtus is pronounced emptus; and a 
number of the like. So that if you inquire to the 
full, you will find, that to the making of the whole 
alphabet there will be fewer simple motions required 
than there are letters, 

199. The lungs are the 'most spungy part of the 
body; and therefore ablest to contract and dilate 
itself: and where it contracteth itself, it expelleth 
the air; which through the artery, throat, and 
mouth, maketh the voice: but yet articulation is not 
made but with the help of the tongue, palate, and 
the rest of those they call instruments of voice. 

200. There is found a similitude between the 
sound that is made by inanimate bodies, or by aui- 
mate bodies, tliat have no voice articulate, aiul 
divers letters of articulate voices; and commonly 
men have given such names to those sounds, as do 
allude unto the articulate letters; as trembling of 
water hath resemblance with, the letter 1;; (|ueuch- 
ing of hot metals with the letter Z ; snarling of dogs 
with tlie letter R; the noise of screeclnowls with 
the letter Sh; voice of eats with the di])hthong Ku; 
voice of euckows with the diphthong Ou ; sounds of 
strings with the letter Ng; so that if a man, foiT"' 
curiosity or strangeiu'ss’ sake, would make a puppet 
or other tlead body to pronounce* a -word, hd him, 
consider, on the one part, the* motion of the instru¬ 
ments of voice; and on the other part, the like 
sounds made in inanimate bodies; and wliat con¬ 
formity there m that canselli tlie similitude of 
souruls; and hy titat be may miniH((*r light to that 
eirect. 
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Experiments in consm't touching the motions of 
sounds, in what tines they are circular, oblique, 
straight, np>wards, dow7iimrds, fortcards, back¬ 
wards. 

20L All sounds whatsoever move round; that 
is to say, on all sides; upwards, downwai*ds, for¬ 
wards, and backwards. This appeareth in all in¬ 
stances. 

Sounds do not require to be conveyed to 
the sense in a right line, as visibles do, but may be 
arched; though it be true, they move strongest in a 
right line; which nevertheless is not caused by the 
rightness of the line, but by the shortness of the 
distance ; linea recta brevissima. And therefore 
we see if a wall be between, and you speak on the 
one side, yon hear it on the other; which is not be¬ 
cause the sound passeth through the wall, but 
archeth over the wnill. 

203. If the sound be stopped and repercussed, it 
cometh about on the other side in an oblique line. 
So, if in a coach one side of the boot be down, and 
the other up, and a beggar beg on the close sid(i; 
you will think that he were on the open side. So 
likewnse, if a bell or clock be, for example, on the 
north side of a chamber, and the window of that 
chamber be upon the south; he that is in the cham¬ 
ber will think the sound came from the south. 

204. Sounds, though they spread round, so that 
there is an orb or spherical area of the sound, yet 
they move strongest, and go farthest in the fore-lines, 
from the first local impulsion of the air. And there¬ 
fore in preaching, yon shall hear the preacher’s 
voice hotter before the pulpit than behind it, or on 
the sides, though it stand open. 8<) a liarcpieljuss, or 
ordnance, will lie farther heard forwards from the 
mouth of the piece, than backwards, or on the sides. 

205. It may be doubted, that sounds do move 
better downwards than upwards. Pulpits are placed 
high above the people. And when the ancient 

**>generals spake to their armies, they had ever a 
mount of turf cast up, whereupon they stood; hut 
this may be imputed to the stops and obstacles which 
the voice mccteth with, when one speaketh upon 
the level. But there seemeth to he more in it; for 
it maybe that spiritual species, both of things visilde 
and sounds, do move better downwards than up¬ 
wards. It is a strange thing, that to men standing 
below on the ground, those that he on the top of 
Paul’s seem much less than they arc, ;ind (;annot he 
known ; but to men above, those below seem nolliing 
so much lessened, and may be known : yet it is true, 
that all things to them above seem also somewhat 
contracted, and better collected into figure : as knots 
in gardens show best from an upper window or terras. 

206. But to make an exact trial of it, let a man 
stand in a chamber not much above the ground, and 
speak out at the window, through a trunk, to one 
standing on the ground, as softly as he can, the other 


laying his ear close to the trunk: then via versa, 
let the other speak below, keeping the same |»ropor» 
lion of softness ; and let him in the chamber lay his 
ear to the trunk: and this may he the aptest means 
to make a judgment, wdiether sounds descend or 
ascend better. 

Experiments in consort touching the lasting and 

perishing of sounds ; and touching the time they 

require to their gencrafion or delation. 

207 . After that sourid ss creatt‘(l, whicdi is in a 
moment, we find it continu(‘tb semu; small limf.% 
melting by little and litth*. In this thma* is a w<»n» 
derfiil error amongst men, who take this to la,; a 
continuance of the first Bound; whereas, in tnitli, it 
is a renovation, and not a continuance; for the body 
percussed bath, by reason of the pereiissiorii a trts 
pidalion wronglit in the minute parts, ant! so rtmew- 
eth the percussion of th(j air. This appeareth ma¬ 
nifestly, because that the melting sound tif a bell, 
or of a siring Htra{?ken, which is tlmugbt to be a 
continuance, ceasetli as soon as the ht*!! or stringare 
touched. As in a virginal, as soon as ever the jack 
falleth, and toucheth the string, the souml ceaseth ; 
and in a bell, after you have chim(?d upon it, if ymi 
touch the bell, the sound ceaseth. Ami in this yon 
must distinguish tliat there are two trcpicktions j the 
one manifest and local; ns of the bell when it Ls 
pensile ! the other secret, of the minute parts 1 inch 
as is described in the ninth kitance* But it is trite, 
that the local helpeth the secret greatly. We see 
likewise that in pipes, and other winddnstrumehls, 
the sound laslcth no longer than the breath liloweth. 
It is true, that in organs there in a confused murmur 
for a while after you bave played; but that is but 
while the bellows are in falling. 

2 ()H. It is certain, that in th(‘ noise of great ord¬ 
nance*, where many are shot off together, the sound 
will he carried, at the least, twenty miles upon the 
land, and much farther upon the water. But then 
it will come to the ear, not in the instant of the 
shooting off, hut it will coIn^^ an hour or more Ial;<*r, 
This must needs he a eontiiiuanee of the first sound; 
for there, is no trejjidation whicli should renew it. 
And the touching of the ordnance, would not extin¬ 
guish the sound the sooner: so that in great sounds 
the continuance is more than momentary. 

209. To try exactly the time wherein soiiiiil is 
delated, let a man stand in a, sti'cph*, and !iavc with 
him a taper; a,nd let soim* vail be ])ut before the 
ta])er; and let anotlier man stand in the field a mile 
oir. Then let liim in the steeple strike the bell; and 
in the same instant withdraw llie vail; and so let 
him in tin* fiehl tell hy his pulse what distance of 
time there is between the light seen, and tlic sound 
heard: for it is certain that the delation of light is 
in instant. This may be tried in far greater 
distances, allowing greater lights and sounds. 

210. It is generally known and observed that 
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light, and the object of sight, move swifter than 
sound: for we see the flash of a piece is seen sooner 
than the noise is heard. And in hewing wood, if 
one be some distance oi*, he shall see the arm lifted 
up for a second stroke, before he hear the noise of 
the first. And the greater the distance, the greater 
is the prevention: as we see in thunder which is 
for oti; where the lightning precedeth the crack a 
good space. 

211. Colours, when they represent themselves to 
the eye, fade not, nor melt not by degrees, but ap¬ 
pear still in the same strength ; but sounds melt and 
vanish by little and little. The cause is, for that 
colours participate nothing with the motion of the 
air, but sounds do. And it is a plain argument, that 
sound pavticipateth of some local motion of the air, 
as a cause sine qua non, in that it perisheth so sud¬ 
denly ; for in every section or impulsion of the air, 

. the air doth suddenly restore and reunite itself,- 
which the water also doth, but nothing so swiftly. 

EoLj)ermenlii in consort touching the passage afid 
mterceptions of sounds. 

In the (rials of the passage, or not passage of 
sounds, you must take heed you mistake not the 
passing by the sides of the body, for the passing 
through a body ; and therefore you must make the 
intercepting body very close; for sound will pass 
through a small chink. 

212. Where sound passelh through a hard or close 
body, as through water j through a wall j through 
metal, as in hawks’ bells stopped, &c. j the hard or 
close body must be but thin and small j for else it 
deadeth and extinguisheth the sound utterly. And 
therefore in the experiment of speaking in air under 
water, the voice must not be very deep within the 
water j for then the sound pierceth not. So if you 
speak on the farther side of a close wall, if the wall 
be very thick you shall not he heard; and if there 
were a hogshead empty, whereof the sides WTre 
some tw^o foot thick, and the bung-liolc stopped; I 
conceive the resounding sound, by the communication 
of the outward air with the air within, would be 
little or none ; but only you shall hear the noise of 
the outward knock, as if the vessel were full. 

213. It is certain, that in the passage of sounds 
through hard bodies the spirit or pueumatical part of 
the liard body itself doth co-(>])eralc; but much 
belter wlieii tlie sides of that hard body are struck, 
than when the percussion is otjly witliin, without 
touch of the sides. Take therefore a hawk’s bell, 
the holes stopped up, and hang it by a thread witiiin 
a bottle glass, and stop the mouth of the glass very 
close with wax ; and then shake the glass, and see 
whether the bell give any sound at all, or how weak ; 
but note, that you must instead of the thread take 
a wjrc ; or else let the glass have a great belly j 
lest when you shake the bell, it dash upon the sides 
of the glass, 

2Li. It is plain, that a very long and downright 
arch for the sound to pass, will extinguish the sound 
quite ; Hi) that lliat sound, which would he lieard 
over a wall, will net lui heard over a church ; nor 
that sound, which will be heard if you stand some 
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distance from the wall, will be heard if you stand 
close under the wall. 

215. Soft and foraminous bodies, in the first cre¬ 
ation of the sound, will dead it; for the striking 
against cloth or fur will make little sound ; as iiath 
been said; but in the passage of the sound, they 
will admit it better than harder bodies; as we see 
that curtains and hangings will not stay the sound 
much; but glass windows, if they be very close, 
will check a sound more than the like thickness of 
cloth. We see also in the rumbling of the belly, 
how easily the sound passeth through the guts atid 
skin. 

216. It is worthy the inquiry, whether great 
sounds, as of ordnance or bells, become 

weak and exile when they pass through small cran¬ 
nies. For the subtilties of articulate sounds, it may 
be, may pass through small crannies not confused ; 
but the magnitude of the sound, perhaps, not so well. 

Eaperlments in consort touching the medimn 
of sounds, 

217 . The mediums of sounds are air; soft and 
porous bodies; also water. And hard bodies refuse 
not altogether to be mediums of sounds. But all of 
them are dull and unapt deferents, except the air. 

218. In air, the thinner or drier air carricth not 
the sound so W'^ell as the more dense; as appear(‘lh 
in night sounds, and evening sounds, and sounds in 

: moist weather and southern winds. The reason is 
already mentioned in the title of majoration of 
sounds; being for that thin air is better pierced; 
but thick air preserveth the sound better from waste: 
let further trial be made by hollowing in misis and 
gentle showers ; for, it may be, that will somewhat 
dead the sound. 

219. How far forth flame may be a medium of 
sounds, especially of such sounds as are created by 
air, and not betwixt hard bodies, let it lie tric'd in 
speaking where a bonfire is between ; but then you 
must allow for some disturbance the noise that the 
flame itself maketh. 

^ 220. Whether any other licpiors, being made me¬ 
diums, cause a diversity of sound from wi'iter, it 
may be tried; as by the knapping of (he tongs; or 
striking of the bottenn of a vessel, filled eithc/r with/*^ 
milk or with oil; which though they he more light, 
yet are tlu'y more umijual bodies than air. 

Of the nature of the mediums we have now 
spoken; as for the disposition of the said mediums, 
it doth consist in the penning, or not penning of tlie 
air; of which we have spoken before in the title of 
delation of sounds: it consisteth also in tlie figure 
of the concave through which it passeth; of which 
we will speak next 

Enperments in consort, what ihejigares oj iuc 2 npes, 
or concaves, or the bodies dtfernit, conduce to the 
sounds. 

How the figures of i)ipcs, or concaves, through 
wdiich sounds |)a.ss, or of other bodies deferent, con¬ 
duce to the variety and alteration of the sounds; 
cither in respect of the greater ([uantit}", or less 
quantity of air, which (he concaves receive ; or in 
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respect ©I Ibe carrying of sounds longer and shorter 
way; or in respect of many other circumstances ; 
they have been touched, as falling into other lilies. 
But those figures which we now are to speak of, we 
intend to be, as they concern the lines through which 
the sound passethj as straight, crooked, angular, 
circular, &c. 

221. The figure of a hell partaketh of the pyra- 
mis, hut yet coming off and dilating more suddenly. 
The figure of a hunter’s horn and cornet is oblique; 
yet they have likewise straight horns; which if they 
be of the same bore with the oblique, clifler little in 
sound, save that the straight require somewhat a 
stronger blast. The figures of recorders, and flutes, 

are straight; hut the recorder hath a less 
bore and a greater, above and below. The trumpet 
hath the figure of the letter S : which maketh that 
purling sound, &c. Generally the straight line hath 
the cleanest and roundest sound, and the crooked, 
the more hoarse and jarring. 

222. Of a sinuous pipe that may have some four 
flexions, trial would he made. Likewise of a pipe 
made like a cross, open in the midst. And so like¬ 
wise of an angular pipe: and see what will he 
the effects of these several sounds. And so again 
of a circular pipe ; as if you take a })ipe perfect 
round, and make a hole whereinto you shall blow, 
and another hole not far from that ; but with a tra¬ 
verse or stop between them; so that your breath 
may go the round of the circle, and come forth at 
the second hole. You may try likewise percussions 
of solid bodies of several figures; as globes, fiats, 
cubes, crosses, triangles, &c. and their combinations, 
as flat against flat, and convex against convex, and 
convex against flat, &c. and mark well the diversi¬ 
ties of the sounds. Try also the difference in sound 
of several crassitudes of hard bodies percussed; and 
take knowledge of the diversities of the sounds. I 
myself have tried, that a hell of gold yieldeth an 
excellent sound not inferior to that of silver or brass, 
but rather better; yet we see that a piece of money 
of gold soundeth far more flat than a piece of money 
of silver. 

223. The harp hath the concave not along the 
strings, but across the strings; and no instrument 
^th the sound so melting and prolonged, as the 
Irish harp. So as I suppose, that if a virginal were 
made with a double concave, the one all the Icmgth, 
as the virginal hath; the other at the end of the 
strings, as the harp hath; it must needs make the 
sound perfecter, and not so shallow and jarring. You 
may try it without any sound-board along, l)ut only 
harp-wise at one end of the strings; or lastly, with 
a double concave at each end of the strings one. 

ExiiarimentH in comort touching the miMure of 
^oundh\ 

224. There is an apparent diversity between the 
species visible and audible in this, that the visible 
doth not mingle in the medium, but the audible 
doth. For if we look abroad, we see heaven, a 
number of stars, trees, hills, men, beasts, at f>nee. 
And the species of the one doth not confound thc! 
other. But if so many sounds came from several 


Hi 

parts, one of them would utterly confound the otlier. 
So we see, that voices or consorts of mu&ic do make 
a harmony by mixture, which colours do ikj!. H 
is true nevertheless that a great light drowiuUh a^ 
smaller, that it cannot be seen; as the mil that c4 
a glow-worm; as well as a great sound drowneth a 
lesser. And I suppose likewise, that if tluo'e were 
two lanthorns of glass, the one a crimson, and tlic 
other an azure, and a candle within either of them, 
those coloured lights would mingle, and cast upon a 
white paper a purple colour. And even in colours, 
they yiekldi faint and weak mixture : for white walls 
make rooms more liglitscmic than black, <S:c. hut tlie 
cause of the confusion in sounds, and tlie inconlu- 
sion in species visible, is, fin* that tin* sight w'orketh 
in right lines, and maketh s<?V(‘ral ciaiesj and so 
there can i>e no coincidence in the eye. or visual 
point: but sounds, (hat move in ohli(|ue a,n(l arcuate 
lines, must needs encotiiUer and disturb the one the 
other. , ", 

225. The sweetest and best hariiiony l«, when 
every part or instrument m not litfartl by itsedf, but 
a conflation of them all; whicdi reqiilrcdli to stand 
some distance off, even as it Ls in the inixfiire of 
perfumes; or the taking of the .siihjIIs of several 
ilowei'H in the air. 

22l>. The dispewilion of the air in other qualities, 
except it be joined with wuind, luith no great opera¬ 
tion upon sounds : fur whelher the air lie liglitHoiim 
or dark, hot or cold, <|uiet or stirring, Cfxcrpt it be 
with noise, sweet-smelling, or stinking, or the like; 
it importeth not much; sonm petty iilteralion or 
diflerence it may makio 

227. Bnt sounds do diiturb and itlto tin,} mic the 
other; iometiiiies the one drowning the cillieri imcl 
making it not heard; sometimes tlie mm jitridtif 
and discording with the other, and making ft ciinfti- 
sion; sometimes thc one mingling and compciiiiid- 
ing with the other, and making a Inirniony. 

228. Two voices of like loiH!in‘j3S will not be 
heard twice as far as oiU‘ of them alone ; and two can¬ 
dles of like light will not make things hctm twice as 
far off as one. The cause is profoimd,; but it weem- 
eth that thc impressiems from tin* olijt*ct« of the 
senses do 'mingle rcvspcctively, every one with liw 
kind; bnt not in proportion, as is before deiiioii- 
strated: and tlm reason may be, bt'caittii the fliil 
impression, which Is from privative to active, 
from silence to noise, or from dfirkne»» U> lif Id, i« it 
greater degree than from loii noine to more noise*, 
or from less light to more light. Am! the rciwon 
of that again may he, for that thc air, after it halli 
received a charge, (bah. not rccudvi* a, surcliarge, uv 
greater charge, with like appetite as it dotii the th\4 
charge. As for thc iiicreiiHC of virtue generiilly, 
what proportioti it bcarcdli to thc incrifaiie of lli« 
matter, it is a large; fledd, and to lie handkfcl by itetdf, 

Expermmi^ in couHort i mm king of 

mnmih\ 

229. All reflexioiifi coiicnrrenl do make sounds 
grcoitcr; but if the botly tfiat createfh either tin- un 
ginal wamd, or tin* rellexion, be clean and MiiHoiia 
it maketh them sweeter, Trial may h** Oi.id*’ id a 
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lute or viol, with the belly of polished brass instead 
of wood. We see that even in the open ciir, the 
wire-string is sweeter than the string of guts. And 
we see that for reilexion water excelleth; as in 
music near the water, or in echos. 

230. It hath been tried, that a pipe a little moist¬ 
ened on tlie inside, but yet so as there be no drops 
left, maketh a more solemn sound, than if the pipe 
were dry: but yet with a sweet degree of sibilation 
or purling; as we touched it before in the title of 
equality. The cause is, for that all things porous 
being superficially wet, and, as it v^cxe, between dry 
and wet, become a little more even and smooth ; but 
the purling which must needs proceed of inequality, 
I take to be bred between the smoothness of the in¬ 
ward surface of the ])ipe, which it wet, and the rest 
of the wood of the pipe unto which the wet cometh 
not, but it remaineth dry. 

231. In frosty weather music within doors sound- 
eth better. Which may be by reason not of the 
disposition of the air, but of the wood or siring of 
the instrument, which is made more crisp, and so 
more porous and hollow: and we see that old lutes 
sound better than now for the same reason. Anti 
so do lute-strings that have been kept long, 

232. Bound is likewise meliorated ])y the ming- 
ling of o])en air with pent air; therefore trial may 
be made of a lute or viol with a double belly ; 
making atmther belly with a knot ever the strings; 
yet so, as then* be room enough for the strings, 
atul room (uiough to play below that Ixdly. q’rial 
may be made also of an Irish harp, with a concave 
on both sides : whereas it nsetli to have it but on 
one side. The doubt may be, lest it should make 
too much resounding; whereby one note would 
ovi-rtake another. 

233. If you sing in the hole of a, drum, it makedh 
the singing more sweet. And so I comadve it 
would, if it were a song in parts sung into several 
drums; and for handHomeness and strangeiKfHs sake, 
it would not be amiss to have a curtain ixdween the 
phice where the drums arc and the hearers. 

234. When a sound is created in a wind instru¬ 
ment between the breath and the air, yet if the 
sound be comnnmicated with a more equal body of 
tlie pipe, it meiiorateth the soimd. For, no doubt, 
there would be a diflering sound in a trumpet or pipe 
of wood; and again in a trumpet or pipe of brass. 
It W'eregeod to try rcxmrders and hunters’ horns of 
brass, what the souml would b(‘. 

235. Sounds are nieliorat(‘d by the intension of 
the semse, where the (tommon sense is colksd-ed 
mo.st to tlie particular sense of hearing, and the 
sight suspended ; and tlnu’clore sounds are sweel(;r, 
as well as greater, in the night than in the day; 
and 1 sup])OKe they Jire swesder to blind men than 
to others: and it is manifest, that between sleeping 
and waking, wlu'u all the senses are bound and sus- 
petubid, music is far swiader than when om; is fully 
waking. 

ICapcn'minits m eo'tisort touch.hig thu nrnlnhon of 

23r>. It is a thing .slrangi* in nature when it is 


attentively considered, how children, find some 
birds, learn to imitate speech. They take no mark 
at fill of the motion of the mouth of him that speak- 
cth, for birds are as well taught in the dark as by 
light. The sounds of speech are very curious and 
exquisite: so one would think it were a lesson hard 
to learn. It is true that it is done with time, and 
by little and little, and with many essays and proffers, 
but fill this (lischargeth not the wonder. It would 
make a man think, though this Which we shall say 
may seem exceeding strange, that there is some 
transmission of spirits; and that the spirits of the 
teacher put in motion should work with the spirits 
of the learner a predisposition to offer to imitate; 
and 80 to perfect the imitation by (lt‘gvegikm 0 >^^ 
touching operations by tnmsmissious of spirits, 
which is one of the highest secrets in nature, we 
shall speak in due place; ebiefiy when we come to 
inquire of imagination. But as for imilfition, it is 
certain, that there is in men and otlier creatures a 
predisposition to imitate. We sec how ready apes 
and monkeys are to imitate all motions of nnin ; and 
in the eatebiiig of dotlrels, we sec how the foolish 
bird playetli the ape in gestures: and no man, in 
effect, doth accompany with others, but he learneth, 
ere he is aware, some ge.slure, or voice, or fashion 
of the other. 

237. In imitation of sounds, that man sliould be 
the teacher is no part of the matter; for birds will 
learn one of anotlier; and tliere is no reward by 
feeding, or the like, given them for the imitation; 
find besides, you sliall have pfirrots that will not 
only imitate voices, but laughing, knocking, squeak¬ 
ing of a door upon the liinges, or of fi cart-wheel; 
find, in effect, fuiy otlier noise they liefir. 

238. No beast can imitati* tlui sjieech of man, 
but liirds only; for the fipe itself, that is so ready 
to imitat(‘ otlu'rwise, filtainelh not any degree of 
imitatiem of speecli. It is true that I have known 
a dog, that if one howled in bis ear, In; would fall a 
liowling a great wbili*. What should be th(^ apt¬ 
ness of birds in comparison of lieasts to imitate the 
speech of man, may be farther impiired. We see tliat 
beasts have those parts whicli they count the instru¬ 
ments of speeeli, as lips, teetli, A-c. liker unto man 
than birds. As for the neck, by which tlie IhrojiM 
passelh, we see many beasts have it for the length 
as much as birds. What belter gorgt; or artery 
birds hav(‘, may be farther inquired. The birds 
that are known to be spi‘akers, are parrots, pies, 
jays, daws, and rav<‘ns. Of wdiich parrots have an 
adumpie bill, but the rest md:, 

23t). But 1 conceive, that tlui aptness of birds is 
not so much in the conformity of IIk; organs of 
speech, as in their attrition. For speech must 
come by hearing and l(*arning; and birds give more 
becul, and mark sounds more than beasts; because 
naturally they are more dclighltjd with them, and 
jiraetise them mon*, as appearetli in their singing. 
We see also, that those that (eaeli birds to sing, do 
keep them waking to increase their attention. We 
sell also, that cock birds amongst singing birds are 
ever tli(‘ Ixdtt'r singiTs : which may be because they 
are more lively and listen more. 
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240. Labour and intention to imitate voices, doth 
conduce much to imitation : and therefore vre see 
that there be certain pantomimi, that will represent 
the voices of players of interludes so to life, as if 
you see them not you would think they were those 
players themselves j and so the voices of other men 
that they hear. 

241. There have been some that could counter¬ 
feit the distance of voices, which is a secondary 
object of hearing, in such sort, as when they stand 
fast by you, you would think the speech came from 
afar off, in a fearful manner. How this is done 
may be farther inquired. But I see no great use of 
it but for imposture, in counterfeiting ghosts or 
spifuST^ 

Eccperimmits in co7isort touchwg the rejlexion of 
sotmds\ 

There be three kinds of reflexions of sounds j a 
reflexion concurrent, a reflexion iterant, which we 
call echo j and a super-reflexion, or an echo of an 
echo: whereof the first hath been handled in the 
title of magnitude of sounds : the latter two we will 
now speak of, 

242. The reflexion of species visible by mirrors 
you may command j because passing in right lines 
they may be guided to any point: but the reflexion 
of sounds is harder to master j because the sound 
filling great spaces in arched lines, cannot he so 
guided: and therefore we see there hath not been 
practised any means to make artificial echos. And 
no echo already known returneth in a very narrow 
room. 

243. The natural echos are made upon walls, 
woods, rocks, hills, and banks j as for waters, being 
near, they make a concurrent echo j but being far¬ 
ther oiT, as upon a large river, they make an iterant 
echo: for there is no difference between the con¬ 
current echo and the iterant, but the quickness or 
slowness of the return. But there is no doubt but 
water doth help the delation of echo; as well as it 
helpeth the delation of original sounds. 

244. It is certain, as hath been formerly touched, 
that if you speak through a trunk stopped at the 
ferther end, you shall find a blast return upon your 
miiiuth, but no sound at all. The cause is, for that 
the closeness which preserveth the original, is not 
able to preserve the reflected sound : besides that 
echos are seldom created but by loud sounds. And 
therefore there is less hope of artificial echos in air 
pent in a narrow concave. Nevertheless it hath 
been tried, that one leaning over a well of twenty- 
five fathom deep, and speaking, though but softly, 
yet not so soft as a whisper, the water returned a 
good audible echo. It would be tried whether speak¬ 
ing in caves, where there is no issue, save wdierc 
you speak, will not yield echos, as wells do. 

245. The echo cometh as the original sound doth, 
in a round orb of air: it were good to try the cre¬ 
ating of the echo where the body repercussing mak- 
eth an angle j as against the return of a wall, &c. 
Also we see that in mirrors there is the like angle 
of incidence, from the object to the glass, and from 
the glass to the eye. And if you strike a ball sidc- 
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long, not full upon the surface, the rebound will be 
as much the contrary way : whether there be any 
such resilience in echos, that is, whether a man 
shall hear better if he stand aside the body reper- 
cussing, than if he stand where he speaketh, or any 
where in a right line between, may be tried. Trial 
likewise would be made by standing nearer the place 
of repercussing, than he that speaketh; and again, 
by standing farther off than he that speaketh ; and 
so knowledge would be taken, whether echos, as 
well as original sounds, be not strongest near hand. 

246, There be many places whore you shall hear 
a number of echos one after another: and it ig 
when there is variety of hills or woods, some nearer, 
some farther off: so that the return from the far¬ 
ther, being last created, will he likewise last heard. 

‘2,47. As the voice goetli round, as well towards 
the back, as towards the front of him tluit spe^akith j 
m likewise doth the echo: for you have many hack 
echos to the place where you stand. 

248. To make an echo that will report tliree, or 
four, or five wmrds distinctly, it is requisite that tin: 
body repercussing be a good distance off: for if It 
be near, and yet not so near as to make a concur- 
rent echo, it choppctli with you upon the sudden. 
It is requisite likewise that the air be not much 
pent I for air at a great distance pent, work eth the 
same effect witli air at large in a small distance. 
And therefon‘ in the trial of speakin the wcdl, 
though the well was deep, the voice* (%'iine tmek sud¬ 
denly, and would bear tlie report !/iit of two words. 

'249. For echos upon echos, there is a rare fii« 
stance thereof in a place which I wdll now exactly 
describe. It is some three or four miles from Ihirls, 
near a town called PontCharenton: and pome tilrch 
bolt shot or more from the rivcft of Hein, The room 
is a chapel or small church. The walls all stand¬ 
ing, both at the sidtas and at; the ends. Two rows 
of pillars, after the manner of ai.sle.s ofchtmdif'K, also 
standing ; the roof all open, not ko much m any 
embowment near any of tlie walls hdt. Th<-re was 
against every pillar a stack of billets above a marf« 
height; which the watermen tliat bring wcjod down 
the Sein in stacks, and not in boats, hiid there, at II 
seemeth, for their ease. Speaking at the one enc!, 

I did hear it return the voice thirteen several 
and I have heard of others, that It would retiim. 
sixteen times: for I was there about three of the 
clock in the afternoon: and it is best, m all otiter 
echos are, in the evening. It k manifest tliat it fs 
not echos from several placfs, hnt a toKsiug of the 
voice, as a ball, to and fro; like to reflecti^mN in 
looking-glasses, wlicre if you place one glass befor*: 
and another behind, you shall see the glass behind 
with the image, within the glass before; ami figalii, 
the glass before in that; and diveri inch 
reflections, till the species speciei at last did. For 
it is every return weaker amt more shmly. In like 
manner the voice In that chapel createth ipeelem 
speciei, and maketh succeeding suptweflexions; 
for it melteth by degrees, and every reflexion Is 
weaker^ than the former; so that if you speak three 
words,dt will, perhaps, some three tim«i report you 
the whole three words; and then till two latter 
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words for some times j and then the last w^ord alone 
for some times; still fading- and growing w^eaker. 
And whereas in echos of one return, it is much to 
hear four or five words; in this echo of so many 
returns upon the matter, you hear above twenty 
words for three. 

250. The like echo upon echo, but only with two 
repox‘ts, hath been observed to be, if you stand be¬ 
tween a house and a hill, and lure towards the hill. 
For the house will give a back echo ; one taking it 
from the other, and the latter the weaker. 

251. There are certain letters that an echo will 
hardly express; as S for one, especially being prin¬ 
cipal in a word. I remember well, that w^hen I 
went to the echo at Font-Charenton, there was an 
old Parisian, that took it to be work of spirits, and 
of good spirits. For, said he, call Satan, and the 
echo will not deliver back the devil’s name; but wdll 
say, va t’en; which is as much in French as apage, 
or avoid. And thei*cby I did hap to find, that an 
echo would not return S, being but a hissing and 
an interior sound. 

252. Fchos are some more sudden, and chop 
again as soon as the voice is delivered; as hath 
been partly said: others are more deliberate, that is, 
give more space between the voice and the echo ; 
•which is caused by the local nearness or distance: 
some will i*eport a longer train of words, and some 
a shorter; some more loud, Ml as loud as the 
original, and sometimes more loud, and some 
weaker and fainter. 

253. Where echos come from several parts at 
the same distance, they must needs make, as it were, 
a choir of echos, and so make the report greater, 
and even a continued echo ; which you shall find in 
some hills that stand encompassed theatre-like. i 

254. It doth not yet appear that there is refrac¬ 
tion in sounds, as well as in species visible. For I 
do not think, that if a sound should pass through 
divers mediums, as air, cloth, wood, it would deliver 
the sound in a difierent place from that unto which 
it is deferred; which is the proper effect of refrac¬ 
tion. But majoration, which is also the work of 
refraction, appeareth plainly in sounds, as hath been 
handled at full, but it is not by diversity of mediums. 

Ba^eri^mnts in consort toiLcMng the constnU mid 
dissefit between visibles and audihles. 

We have obiter, for demonstration’s sake, used 
in divers instances the examples of the sight and 
things visible, to illustrate the nature of sounds: but 
we think good now to prosecute that comparison 
more fully. 

Consent of visibles and audibles, 

255. Both of them spread themselves in round, 
and fill a whole floor or orb unto certain limits; and 
are carried a great way: and do languish and le.ssen 
by degrees, according to the distance of the objects 
from the sensories. 

256. Both of them have the whole species in 
every small portion of the air, or medium, so as the 
species do pass through small crannies without con¬ 


fusion : as we see ordinarily in levels, as to the eye; 
and in crannies or chinks, as to the sound. 

257. Both of them are of a sudden and easy 
generation and delation ; and likewise perish swiftly 
and suddenly; as if you remove the light, or touch 
the bodies that give the sound. 

258. Both of them do receive and carry exquisite 
and accurate differences; as of colours, figures, mo¬ 
tions, distances, in visibles; and of articulate voices, 
tones, songs, and quaverings, in audibles. 

259. Both of them, in their virtue and working, 
do not appear to emit any corporal substance into 
their mediums, or the orb of their virtue; neither 
again to raise or stir any evident local motion in their 
mediums as they pass ; but only to carrjTcertain 
spiritual species; the perfect knowledge of the cause 
whereof, being hitherto scarcely attained, we shall 
search and handle in due place. 

260. Both of them seem not to generate or pro¬ 
duce any other effect in nature, but such as apper- 
taineth to their proper objects and senses, and are 
otherwise barren. 

261. But both of them, in their own proper 
action, do work three manifest eficcts. The first, 
in that the stronger species drowneth the lesser; as 
the light of the sun, the light of a glow-worm; the 
report of an ordnance, the voice: the second, in that 
an object of surcharge or excess destroyeth the 
sense; as the light of the sun, the eye ; a violent 
sound near the ear, the hearing: the third, in that 
both of them will be reverberate; as in mirrors, and 
in echos. 

262. Neither of them doth destroy or hinder the 
species of the other, although they encounter in the 
same medium; as light or colour hinder not sound, 
nor e contra. 

263. Both of them affect the sense in living 

creatures, and yield objects of pleasure and dislike: 
yet nevertheless the objects of them do also, if it be 
well observed, aflect and work upon dead things ; 
namely, such as have some conformity with the 
organs of the two senses; as visibles work upon a 
looking-glass, which is like the pupil of the eye; 
and audibles upon the places of echo, which "re- 
■semble in some sort the cavern and structure 
the ear. ' 

264. Both of tlicm do diverely work, as they 
liave th(?ir medium diversly disposed. 8o a trem¬ 
bling medium, as smoke, maketh the object seem to 
tremble, and a rising or falling medium, as winds, 
maketh the sounds to rise or fall 

265. To both, the medium, which is tlie most 
propitious and conducible, is air; for glass or water, 
&c. are not comparable. 

260, In both of them, where tlie object is fine 
and accurate, it conduceth much to have the sense 
intentive and erect; insomuch as you contract your 
<?ye when you would see sharply; and erect your 
ear when you would hear attentivedy; which in beasts 
that liavc ears movable is most manifest. 

207. Tlie beams of light, when they are multi¬ 
plied and conglomerate, generate heat; which is a 
different action from the action of sight i and the 
multiplication and conglomeration of sounds doth 
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generate an extreme rarefaction of the air; which 
is an action materiate, differing from the action of 
sound; if it be true, which is anciently reported, that 
birds with great shouts have fallen down. 


Disiseyits of visibles and audihUs, 

268. The species of visibles seem to be emissions 
of beams from the objects seen, almost like odours, 
save that they are more incorporeal: but the species 
of audibles seem to participate more with local mo¬ 
tion, like percussions, or impressions made upon the 
air. So that whereas all bodies do seem to work in 
tw^o manners, either by the communication of their 
natures, or by the impressions and signatures of their 
motions; the diffusion of species visible seemeth to 
participate more of the former operation, and the 
species audible of the latter. 

209. The species of audibles seem to be carried 
more manifestly through the air than the species of 
visibles; for I conceive that a contrary strong wind 
will not much hinder the sight of visibles, as it will 
do the hearing of sounds. 

2 f0. There is one difference above all others be¬ 
tween visibles and audibles, that is the most re¬ 
markable, as that whereupon many smaller differ¬ 
ences depend: namely,that visibles, except lights, 
are carried in right lines, and audibles in arcuate 
lines. Hence it cometh to pass, that visibles do 
not intermingle and confound one another, as hath 
been said before; but sounds do. Hence it com¬ 
eth, that the solidity of bodies doth not much 
hinder the sight, so that the bodies be clear, and the 
pores in a right line, as in glass, crystal, diamonds, 
water, &c. but a thin scarf or handkerchief, though 
they be bodies nothing so solid, hinder the sight: 
whereas contrariwise, these porous bodies do not 
much hinder the hearing, but solid bodies do al¬ 
most stop it, or at the least attenuate it. Hence 
also it cometh, that to the reflexion of visibles Bruall 
glasses suffice; but to tlie reverberation of au(li}>Ies* 
are required greater spaces, as hath likewise Ix-en 
said before. 

271. Visibles are seen farther off than souikIs 
are heard; allowing nevertheless the rate of their 
bigness; for otherwise a great sound will he heard 
farther off than a small body seen. 

272. Visibles require, generally, some distance 
between the object and the eye, to be better seen; 
whereas in audibles, the nearer the approacli of the 
sound is to the sense, the better. But in this there 
may be a double error. The one, because to seeing 
there is required light; and any tiling that touch- 
eth the pupil of the eye all over excludeth the light, 
kor I have heard of a person very crediblt*, who 
himself was cured of a cataract in one of his eyes, 
that while the silver needle did work upon tin* .sight 
of his eye, to remove the film of the cataract, he 
never saw any thing more clear or perfect than that 
white needle : which, no doubt, was, because fhe 
needle w^s lesser than the pupil of the eye, and so i 
took not the light from it. The other error may he 
for that the object of sight doth strike upon the ' 
puinl of the eye directly without any interception < 
whereas the cave of the ear doth hold off the sound 


:i a little from the organ: and so nevertheless there is 
f some distance required in both, 
t 273. Visibles are swiftlier carried to the sense 
than audibles ; as appeareth in thunder and light¬ 
ning, flame and report of a piece, motion of the air 
in hewing of wood. All whicli have been set down 
3 heretofore, but are proper for this title. 

, 274. I conceive also, that the species of audibles 

do hang longer in the air than those of visibles: 
for although even those of visibles do hang some time, 
as we see in rings turned, that show like .spheres; 
in lutestrings filliped; a fire-brand carried along, 
which leaveth a train of liglitbehind it; and in tin* 
twilight; and the like : yet I conccuve that houikIs 
' ®hiy longer, because they are carried up and down 
with the wind; and because of the distanro, of tin; 
time in ordnance discharged, and heard twiiity 
miles off. 

275. In visibles there are not foiuic! ohj(H.!ts so 
odious and ingrate to the sense m in audibles. For 
foul sights do ratlier displesae, in that they excite the 
memory of foul things, than In thclmmediiitc objectn. 
And therefore in pictures, those foul sights do not 
much offend; but in audibles, the grating of a saw, 
when it is sharpmied, doth offend so much, as if 
settelh the teeth (m edgon Ami any of the immh 
discords in music tlicf air doth straigiitwa}'^ refuse, 

276. In visihles, after great liglit, if \#m mint* 
suddenly into the dark, or cumlrariwiw*, mi of tin* 
dark into a glaring liglit, tlic vye is diiffliwi im u 
time, and the sight confused; but wlielhcf itiiy such 
effbet be after great sounds, or ftfter ii tlc^ep mIciicc, 
may be better Inquired. It is an old tmlhiuii, llitit 
thofe that dwell near the cfitarncts of Kilns, sr«i 
strueken deaf: but we iiit! no such eihet In ciinnoti^ 
iers, nor millers, nor those that dwcdl upon bridges'. 

277. It seemeth that the impn^shiou of colour h; 

BO weak, as it worketh nof hut by a cone of direct 
beams, or riglit ]ia(‘s, whcuMMif tin* basi- i; In flu* 
object, and tlie vertical point in the tya- ; j,o nn thmv 
is a corradiaticm and conjuiielion of beanw; riiifl 
those beams so sent forth, yet are not of any forw* 
to beget the like borrowed or weond befuiiH, f*sce|}i 
it be by reflexion, whereof we spi*iik nob For tlie 
beams pass, and give little tincture to iJiaf air wlilcli 
is adjacent j which if they did, wo should iwtmfniiw 
out of a right line. But a« thfi k in mhm% $o 
otherwise it is in the body of llgln, Fnr wlicui 
there is a skreen betwten the catnilc lutd tlm eye, 
yet the light imssetli to the papew whereon one 
writeth; so tluit the light is seen %’lwm the boiiy 
of the flame is not seen, and whm-e any eoluur, K U 
were placed where tlie body (if the ffame tvoiild 
not he seen. I judge that sound h o! tlm liitter 
nature; for wlum h\(j arc plami on h<4b aWea of 
a wall, and the voice is heajil, I jiidfc it w iMit only 
tlie original sound which pasieth in an arched line; 
hut thc^ sound which passetli above the wall in a 
right line, begetteth the like motion round about it 
as the first did, tliougli more weak. 


MwpmmmiM in eomoH Umekw^r the snmpoihn 
(inUimihi/ of MOimh one n-//h onoth i\ 

J78» All concords and dihcords of luiisif frn* 
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dou'bt, sympathies and fintipathies of sounds. And 
so, likewise, in that music which WG call broken 
music, or consort music, some consorts of instruments 
are sweeter than others, a thing not sufficiently yet 
observed: as the Irish harp and base viol agree 
w^ell: the recorder and stringed music agree well; 
organs and the voice agree well, &c, But the vir¬ 
ginals and the lute; or the Welsh harp and Irisli 
harp; or the voice and pipes alone, agree not so well: 
but for the m.eIioration of music, there is yet much 
left, in this point of exquisite consorts, to try and 
inquire. 

279. There is a common observation, that if a 
lute or viol be laid upon the back, with a small 
straw upon one of the strings j and another lut(‘ or 
viol be laid by it; and in the other lute or viol the 
unison to that string he strucken, it will make? the 
stringmove; wdiich will appear both to the eye, 
and by the straw’s falling olF. The like will Ihs if 
the diapason or eighth to that string Ijo stniekeit, 
either in flie saim* hitt' or viol, or in others lying 
by: last in none of tlnsse there is any report of 
sound that can la* discerned, but fuily motion. 

280. It was devised, that a vi(d should have a lay 
of wire-strings bdowq as close to tlu! In Ily as a lute; 
and then the strings of guts mounted upon a luidge 
ai in ordinary viols; to tint end that by this means 
the upper strings strucken shoulti inalcci the lower 
resound by sympathy, and so niak(‘ the music iho 
hotter; which if it be to purpose, then sympathy 
worleth as well l>y report of sound as liy motion. 
But this device I coiiceivct to be of no iwcv because 
the^ upper strings, which are stopped in great 
variety, cannot maintain a diapason or unison 'with 
the lower, wliich are nevtw stopped. But if it 
should be of use at all, it must be in instruments 
wliich have no stops, as virginals and harps; where¬ 
in trial may lie made of two rows of strings, distant 
the one from the other, 

2BL Tlio experiment of sympathy may ht tmna- 
ferred, perhaps, from Instruments of strings to other 
instruments of sonufi At to try, if there were in 
one steeple two bells of nniioni whether the striking 
of tfci one would move th® other, mort than if it 
wt» another locorti s iincl so In pipes, if they be of 
equal bora and iound» whether a little straw or 
feather would move in the on© pipe, when the other 
li blown at an unison. 

882. It seemeth, both in ear and eye, tlie inatni- 
of itUi® hath a sympathy or similitiKhs with 

that wliich mveth tlu* ndlcxion, as Imth been touch- 

lal, or gla.<i.s, or water; so is the car a shmous cave, 

with a hard bOne to itop'i^nd reverborate the sound i 

which is like to the places that report echos. 

Mirperimmta in comort touching the khidering or 
helping of the hearing. 

283. When a man yawneth, he cannot hear so 
welL The cause is, for that the membrane of the 
ear is extended ; and so rather casteth off the sound 
than draweth it to, 

284. Wc hear better when we hold our breath 
than contrary: insomuch ns in all listening to attain 



a sound afar off men hold their breath. The cause 
is, for that in all expiration the motion is outwards; 
and therefou! rather clriveth away the voice than 
draweth it: and besides we sec, that in all labour to 
do things with any strength, wc hold the breath ; 
and listening after any sound that is heard with dif¬ 
ficulty, is a kind of labour. 

2 S.>, Let it be tried, for the help of the hearing, 
and 1 conceive it likely to succeed, to make an in¬ 
strument like a tunnel; the narrow part whereof 
may be of the bigncjss of the hole of the car; and 
the broader end much larger, like a bell at the 
skirts; and the length half a foot or more. And let 
the narrow end of it be set close to the ear; and 
mark wlicther any sound, abroad in the open air, 
will not be heard distinctly from farther distance, 
than without that instrument; being, as it were, an 
ear-spe(‘ia,cle. 'And I have lieard there is in Spain 
an instrument in use to be set to the ear, that help- 
eth souuuvhat those that are thick of hearing. 

2Hf). If the mouth he shut close, nevertheless 
there is yielded by the roof of the mouth a murmur; 
snob as is iiHinl by dumb men. But if the nostrils 
!h‘ likewise stoppcsl, no such murmur can be made ; 
except It Ih‘ in the bottom of the palate towards the 
thnnit. Wlierehy it appeareth manifestly that a 
K<mnd in the mouth, exccqit such as aforesaid, if the 
mouth be stqiped, pnsseth from the palate through 
the nostrils. 

hhtprrhmita in comort touching the .spiritual and 
Jine nature of munds, 

287. TIic r(‘percnH8ion of sounds, which we call 
echo, is a great argument of the spiritual essence of 
sounds. For if it were corporeal, the repercussion 
should lie created hi the same manner, and by like 
inslrumcnis, with the original .sound: but w^e see 
wbat a number of exquisite instruments must con¬ 
cur in speaking of wmrds, whereof there is no such 
matter in the returning of them, but only a plain 
stop and repercussion. 

28B. The exquisite differences of articulate 
sounds, carried along in the air, show that they 
cannot be signatures or impressions in the air, as 
hath been well refuted by the ancients. For it is 
true, that seals make excellent impressions; and go 
it may be thought of sounds in their first genera¬ 
tion ; but then the delation and continuance of them 
without any mtw sealing, show apparently they can¬ 
not be impressions. 

289. All sounds are suddenly made, and do sud¬ 
denly perish; but neither that, nor the exquisite dif¬ 
ferences of tlufm, is matter of so great admiration; 
for the qnaverings and warblings in lutes and pipes 
arc as swift; and tlie tongue, which is no very fine 
instrument, doth in speech make no fewer motions 
than there he letters in all the words which are 
uttered. But that sounds should not only be so 
speedily generated, but carried so far every way in 
such a momentary time, deserveHh more admiration. 
As for example, if a man stand in the middle of a 
field and speak aloud, he shall be heard a furlong in 
round; and that shall be in articulate sounds ; and 
those shall be entire in every little portion of the air; 
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and this shall be done in the space of less than a 
minute. 

290. The sudden generation and perishing of 
sounds, must he one of these two ways. Either that 
the air suffereth some force by sound, and then 
restoreth itself, as water doth; which being divided 
maketh many circles, till it restore itself to the na¬ 
tural consistence: or otherwise, that the air doth 
willingly imbibe the sound as grateful, but cannot 
maintain it j for that the air hath, as it should seem, 
a secret and hidden appetite of receiving the sound 
at the first j but then other gross and more materiate 
qualities of the air sti*aightways suffocate it; like 
unto flame, which is generated with alacrity, but 
straight quenched by the enmity of the air or other 
ambient bodies. 

There be these differences in general, by wdixch 
sounds are divided : 1. Musical, immusical. 2. 
Treble, base. 3. Flat, sharp. 4. Soft, loud. 5. Ex¬ 
terior, interior. 6. Clean, harsh, or purling. 7. Arti¬ 
culate, inarticulate. 

We have laboured, as may appear, in this inquisi¬ 
tion of sounds diligently; both because sound is 
one of the most hidden portions of nature, as we 
said in the beginning, and because it is a virtue 
which may be called incorporeal and immateriate; 
whereof there be in nature but few. Besides, we 
were willing, now in these our first centuries, to 
make a pattern or precedent of an exact inquisition; 
and we shall do the like hereafter in some other 
subjects which require it For we desire that men 
should learn and perceive, how severe a thing the 
true inquisition of nature is; and should accustom 
themselves by the light of particulars to enlarge 
their minds to the amplitude of the world, and not 
reduce the world to the narrowness of their minds. 

Bxperhnent solitanj touching the orient colours in 
dissolutio7i of 7mtak\ 

291. Metals give orient and fine colours in dis¬ 
solutions J as gold giveth an excellent yellow; 
quicksilver an excellent green; tin giveth an excel¬ 
lent azure : likewise in their putrefactions or rusts; 
as vermilion, verdigrease, bise, cirrus, &c. and like¬ 
wise in their vitrifactions. The cause is, for that 
Iw their strength of body they are able to endure 
the fire or strong waters, and to be put into an equal 
posture ; and again to retain a part of their princi¬ 
pal spirit: which two things, equal posture and 
quick spirits, are required chiefly to make colours 
lightsome. 

Experiment solitary touching prolongation of life. 

292. It conduceth unto long life, and to the 
more placid motion of the spirits, which thereby do 
less prey and consume the juice of the body, either 
that men's actions be free and voluntary, that no¬ 
thing be done invita Minerva, but secundum genxum ; 
or on the other side, that the actions of men be full 
of regulation and commands within themselves: for 
then the victory and performing of the command 
giveth a good disposition to the spirits; especially 
if there be a proceeding from degree to degree; for 
then the sense of the victory is the greater. An 


example of the former of these is in a country life; 
and of the latter in monks and philosophers, and 
such as do continually enjoin themselves. 

Experiment solitary touching appetite of union 
i7i bodies. 

293. It is certain that in all bodies there is an 
appetite of union, and evitation of solution of conti¬ 
nuity: and of this appetite there he many degrees; 
but the most remarkable and fit to he distinguished 
are three. The first in liquors; the second in hard 
bodies; and the third in bodies cleaving or tena¬ 
cious. In liquors this appetite is weak: we see 
in liquors, the threading of them in stillicides, as 
hath been said; the falling of them in round drops, 
which is the form of union; and the staying of 
them for a little time in bubbles and froth. In the 
second degree or kind, this appetite is strong ; as in 
iron, in stone, in wood, &c. In the third, this ap¬ 
petite is in a medium between the other two; for 

I such bodies do partly follow the touch of another 
body, and partly stick and continue to themselves; 
and therefore they rope, and draw themselves in 
threads ; as we see in pitch, glue, bird-lime, &:c. 
But note, that all solid bodies are cleaving more or 
less : and that they love better the touch of some¬ 
what tliat is tangible, than of air. For water in 
small quantity cleaveth to any thing that is solid : 
and so would metal too, if the weiglit drew it not off. 
And therefore gold foliate, or any metal foliate, 
cleaveth: but tliose bodies which are noted to be 
clammy and cleaving, are such as have a more In¬ 
different appetite at onee to follow another body, 
and to hold to themselves. And therefore they are 
commonly bodies ill mixed; and which take more 
pleasure in a foreign body, tlian in preserving their 
own consistence; and which have little predomi¬ 
nance in drought or moisture. 

Experiments solitary touching ike like operatimu of 
heat a7id tme, 

294. Time and heat are fellows in many effects. 
Heat drieth bodies that do easily expire; as parch¬ 
ment, leaves, roots, clay, &c. And so doth time or 
age arefy; as in the same bodies, Heat dis- 
solveth and melteth bodies that keep in their spirits; 
as in divers liquefactions: and so doth time in some 
bodies of a softer consistence, as Is manifest 
honey, which by age waxeth more liqxiid, and tlie 
like in sugar; and so in old oil, which is ever more 
clear and more hot in medicinable use. Heat 
causeth tlic spirits to search some issue out of the 
body; as in the volatility of metals; and so doth 
time; as in the rust of metals. But g(‘nerally heat 
doth that in small time which age clotli in long. 

EapermoU solitary touching the differing opera>^ 
tions of fire and time. 

295. Some things which pass the fire are softest 
at first, and by time grow hard, as the crumb of 
bread. Some are harder when they come from the 
fire, and afterwards give again, and grow soft, as 
the crust of bread, bisket, sweetmeats, salt, &c. The 
cause is, for that in those things whieli wax Jiardi 
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with time, the work of the fire is a kind of melting; 
and in those that wax soft with time, contrariwise, 
the work of the fire is a kind of baking; and what¬ 
soever the fire bakoth, time doth in some degree 
dissolve. 

Ewp€rme7U solum[y Uh:n'hmg motions hy imitation, 

296. Motions pass from one man to another, not 
so much by exciting imagination as by invitation; 
especially if mere be an aptness or inclination be¬ 
fore. Therefore gaping, or yawning, and stretch¬ 
ing do pass from man to man; for that that canseth 
gaping and stretching is, when the spirits are a 
little heavy by any vapour, or the like. For then 
they strive, as it were, to wring out and expel that 
which loadeth them. So men drowsy, and desirous 
to sleep, or before the fit of an ague, do use to yawn 
and stretch; and do likewise yield a voice or sound, 
which is an interjection of expulsion; so that if 
another be apt and prepared to do the like, he fol- 
loweth by the sight of •another. So the laughing 
of another maketh to laugh, 

Ewpermmit solitary touching infectious diseases, 

297. There be some known diseases that are in¬ 
fectious; and others that are not. Those that are 
infections are, first, such as arc chiefly in the spirits, 
and not so much in the humours; and therefore 
pass easily from body to body; such are pestilences, 
lippitudes, and such like. Secondly, such as taint 
the breath, which see passeth manifestly from 
man to man; and not invisibly, as the effects of the 
spirits do; such are consumptions of the lungs, &c. 
Thirdly, such as come forth to the skin, and there¬ 
fore taint the air or the body adjacent; especially 
if they consist in an unctuous substance not apt to 
dissipate; such are scabs and leprosy. Fourthly, 
such as are merely in the humours, and not in the 
spirits, breath, or exhalations; and therefore they 
never infect but by touch only ; and such a touch 
also as cometh within the epidermis; as the venom 
of the French pox, and the biting of a mad dog. 

Experiment solitary touching the incorporation of 
po’wders and liquors, 

298. Most i.owders grow more close and coherent 
by mixfiire of ivatcr, than by mixture of oil, though 
oil be tlie thick(>r body; as meal, ^irc. Tlu! reason 
is the congriiity of bodies; which if it he more, 
makctli a perfecter imbibition and incorporation; 
wiiitdi in most powders is more between them and 
water, than between them and oil; but painters^ 
colours ground, and ashes, do belter incorporate 
with oil, 


Experiment solitary touching exercise of the body, 

299. Much motion and exercise is good for seme 
bodies; and sitting and less motion for others. '»f 
the body be hot and void of superfluous moisture h', 
too much motion hurteth: and it is an e-ror in 
physicians, to call too much upon exercise. Like¬ 
wise men ought to bewmre, that they use not exercise 
and a spare diet both; but if much exercise, then 
a plentiful diet; and if sparing diet, then little ex¬ 
ercise. The benefits that come of exercise are, first, 
that it sendeth nourishment into the parts more 
forcibly. Secondly, that it helpeth to excern by 
sweat, and so maketh the parts assimilate the more 
perfectly. Thirdly, that it maketh the substance of 
the body more solid and compact; and so less apt 
to be consumed and depredated by the spirits. The 
evils that come of exercise are, first, that it maketh 
the spirits more hot and predatory. Secondly, that 
it doth absorb likewise, and attenuate too much the 
moisture of the body. Thirdly, that it maketh too 
great concussion, especially if it be violent, of the 
inwmrcl parts, which delight more in rest. But ge- 
nerally exercise, if it be much, is no friend to pro¬ 
longation of life; which is one cause why women 
live longer than men, because they stir less. 

Experiment solitary touching meats that induce 
satiety. 

300. Some food we may use long, and much, with¬ 
out glutting; as bread, flesh that is not fat or rank, 
&c. Some other, though pleasant, glutteth sooner; 
as sweet-meats, fat meats, c%c. The cause is, for that 
appetite consistoth in the emptiness of tlie mouth of 
the stomach; or possessing it with somewhat that 
is astringent; and therefore cold and dry. But 
tilings tliat are sweet and fat are more filling; and 
do swing and hang more about the mouth of the 
stomach; and go not down so speedily : and again 
turn sooner to choler, which is hot, and ever abateth 
the appetite. We sec also that another cause of 
satiety is an over-custom ; and of appetite is novelty; 
and therefore meats if the same lie continually taken, 
induce loathing. To give the reason of the distaste 
of satiety, and of the pleasure in novelty; and to 
distinguish not only the meats and drinks, but nhg 
in motions, loves, company, delights, studies, what 
th <7 be that: custom maketh more grateful, and 
what more tedious, were a large field. But for 
meats, the cause is attraction, which is quicker, and 
more excited towards that which is new, than to¬ 
wards that wdiereof there remaineth a relish by 
former use. Atid, generally, it is a rule, that what¬ 
soever is somewhat ingrate at first, is made grate¬ 
ful hy custom; hut whatsoever is too pleasing at 
first, groweth quickly to satiate. 
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Bx'penments in consort touching the clarification of 
liquors, and the accelerating thereof. 

Acceleration of time, in works of nature, may 
well be esteemed inter magnalia naturae. And even 
in divine miracles, accelerating of the time is next 
to the creating of the matter. We will now there¬ 
fore proceed to the inquiry of it: and for accelera¬ 
tion of germination, "we will refer it over unto 
the place where we shall handle the subject of 
plants generally; and will now begin with other 
accelerations. 

301. Liquors are, many of them, at the first thick 
and troubled; as muste, wwt, juices of fruits, or 
herbs expressed, &c. and by time they settle and 
clarify. But to make them clear before the time is 
a great work j for it is a spur to nature, and putteth 
her out of her pace ,* and, besides, it is of good use 
for making drinks and sauces potable and service¬ 
able speedily. But to know the means of accelerating 
clarification, we must first know the causes of clari¬ 
fication. The first cause is, by the separation of 
the grosser parts of the liquor from the finer. The 
second, by the equal distribution of the spirits of 
the liquor with the tangible parts: for that ever 
representeth bodies clear and untroubled. The third 
by the refining the spirit itself, which thereby givcth 
to the liquor more splendour and more lustre. 

302. First, for separation, it is wrought by 
weight, as in the ordinary residence or settlement 
of liquors ; by heat, by motion, by precipitation, or 
sublimation, that is, a calling of the several parts 
either up or clown, wdiich is a kind of attraction ; 
by adhesion, as when a body more viscous is 
mingled and agitated with the liquor, which viscous 
body, afterwards severed, draweth with it the grosser 
parts of the liquor j and lastly, by percolation or 
passage. 

303. Secondly, for the even distribution of the 
spirits, it is wrought by gentle heat; and by agita- 
fion or motion, for of time we speak not, because it 
is that we would anticipate and represent; and it 
is wrought also by mixture of some other body 
which hath a virtue to open the liquor, and to make 
the spirits the better pass through. 

304. Thirdly, for the refining of the spirit, it is 
wrought likewise by heat; by motion ; and by mix¬ 
ture of some body which hath virtue to attenuate. 
So therefore, having shown the causes, for the acce¬ 
lerating of clarification in general, and the inducing 
of it, take these instances and trials. 

305. It IS in common practice to draw wine or 
beer from the lees, which we call racking, whereby 
it will clarify much the sooner; for the lees, though 
they keep the drink in heart, and make it lasting, 
yet withal they cast up some spissitude : and this 
instance is to be referred to separation. 

306. On the other side it were good to try, what 
the adding to the liquor more lees than his own will 


work; for though the lees do make the liquor turbid, 
yet they refine the spirits- Take therefore a vessel 
of new beer, and take another vessel of new beer, 
and rack the one vessel from the lees, and pour the 
lees of the racked vessel into the unracked vessel, 
and see the effect: this instance is referred to the 
refining of the spirits. 

307. Take new beer, and put in some quantity of 
stale beer into it, and see whether it will not acce¬ 
lerate the clarification, by opening tlie body of the 
beer, and cutting the grosser parts, whereby they 
may fall down into lees. And this instance again 
is referred to separation. 

308. The longer malt or hcr!)S, or the like, are 
infused in liquor, the more thick and troiiblccl the 
liquor is; but the longer they be decocted in the 
liquor, the clearer it is. The reason Is plaini lie- 
cause in infusion, the longer It l», the greater Is the 
part of the gross !)ody that goeth into tlie liquor : 
but in decoction, tliough more goetli forth, yet it 
either purgeth at tlse top, or settkth at the bottom. 
And therefore the most exact way to clarify first, 
to infuse, and then to take off the liquor and decoct 
it; as they do in beer, whicli bath malt first infused 
in the liquor, and isafterwardH boiled with the Ii 0 |a 
Tills nho is referred to separatiem. 

309. Take hot emberi, and put them iiboiil a 
bottle filled with new beer, almost to the very neck i 
let the bottle be well stopped, lest it fly out; find 
continue it, renewing the emberi every day, by th« 
space of ten days; and then compare it wllh nnoitier 
bottle of the same beer set by. Take also liinc 
both quenched and unqueriehed, and set the hotth^s 
in them, ut supra. This instance is referriHl hotfi 
to tlio even disfrilmtion, and also to th{> refining of 
the spirits by iieat. 

310. Take hottles, ami swing them, or carry tlieni 
in a wheel-barrow upon rough ground iwieif in a 
day; but then you may not fill the IhMvh full, Imt 
leave some air; for If the liquor come clone to the 
stopple, it cannot play nor flower; and when you 
have shaken them well either way, pour tlio irihk 
into another bottle stopped close nfler the ijsi»l mm» 
mt; for if it stay with mneh' «fr In it, |h« drink 
will pall I neither will it tettle to perfectly In nil the 
parte.^ Let it stand some twenty-four hours: then 
take it, and put It again into a bottle with air, ut 
supra : and thence into a bottle stopped, ut supra: 
and so repeat tlie same operation for scwmi dayn. 
Note, that in the emptying of <me bottle into another, 
you must do it swiftly lest the drink pull It wcfre 
good also to try It in a bottle with a little air below 
the neck, without emptying. This irtitance In re¬ 
ferred to the even distribution and refining of tlie 
spirits by motion. 

311. As for percolation Inward and outward, 
which belongcth to separation, trial wouhl hu made 
of clarifying by adhesion, with milk put into new 
beer, and stirred with it: for It may be that th# 
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grosser part of the beer will cleave to tlie milk: the 
doubt is, whether the milk will sever well again; 
which is soon tried. And it is usual in clarifying 
lixppocras to put in milk ; which after severeth and 
carrieth with it the grosser parts of the hippocras, 
as hath been said elsewhere. Also for the better 
clarification by percolation, when they tun new beer, 
they use to let it pass through a strainer; and it is 
like the finer the strainer is, the clearer it will be. 

Experiments in consort touching maturation, and the 

accelerating thereof. And first, touching the 

tiiration and quickening of drmh. And next, 

touching the maturation of fruits. 

The accelerating of maturation we will now in¬ 
quire of. And of maturation itself. It is of three 
natures. The maturation of fruits: the maturation 
of drinks; and the maturation of imposthumes and 
ulcers. This last we refer to another place, where 
we shall handle experiments medicinal. There be 
also other maturations, as of metals, &:c. whereof we 
will speak as occasion serveth. But we will begin 
with that of drinks, because it hath such alFmity 
with the clarification of liquors. 

312. For the maturation of drinks, it is wrought 
by the congregation of the spirits together, where¬ 
by they digest more perfectly the grosser parts: and 
it is effected partly by the same means that clarifi¬ 
cation is, whereof we spake before; but then note, 
that an extreme clarification doth spread the spirits 
so smooth, as they become dull, and the drink dead, 
which ought to have a little flowering. And there¬ 
fore all your clear amber di’ink is flat. 

313. We see the degrees of maturation of drinks; 
in musle, in wine, as it is drunk, and in vinegar. 
Whereof muste Iiath not the spirits well congre- I 
gated; wine hath them well united, so as they make 
the parts somewhat more oily; vinegar hath them 
congregated, but more jejune, and in smaller quan¬ 
tity, the greatest and finest spirit and part being ex¬ 
haled : for we see vinegar is made by sotting the 
vessel of wine against the hot sun; and therefore 
vinegar will not burn; for that much of the finer 
parts is exhaled. 

314. The refreshing and quickening of drink pall¬ 
ed or dead, is by enforcing the motion of the spirit: 
so we see that open weather relaxcth the spirit, and 
maketh it more lively in motion. We see also bot¬ 
tling of beer or ale, while it is new and full of spirit, 
so that it spirteth when the stopple is taken forth, 
maketh the drink more quick and windy. A ])an 
of coles in the cellar dotli likewise good, and maketli 
the drink work again. New drink put to drink that 
is dead provoketh it to work again: nay, which is 
more, as some aflirni, a brewing of new beer set by 
old beer, maketh it work again. It were good also 
to enforce the spirits by some mixtures, that may 
excite and quicken them ; as by putting into the bot¬ 
tles, nitre, chalk, lime, &c. We see cream is ma¬ 
tured, and made to rise more speedily by putting 
in cold water; which, as it seemelli, gctlcth down 
the whey. 

315. It is tried, that the burying of bottles of 
drink well stopped, either in dry earth a good depth ; 


or in the bottom of a well within water; and best 
of all, the hanging of them in a deep well somewhat 
above the water for some fortnight’s space, is an 
excellent means of making drink fresh and quick; 
for the cold doth not cause any exhaling of the 
spirits at all, as heat cloth, though it rarifietli the 
rest that remain : but cold maketh the spirits vigor¬ 
ous, and irritateth them, whereby they incorporate 
the parts of the liquor perfectly. 

316. As for the maturation of fruits; it is 
wrought by the calling forth of the spirits of the 
body outward, and so spreading them more smoothly: 
and likewise by digesting in some degree the grosser 
parts; and this is effected by heat, motion, attrac¬ 
tion ; and by a rudiment of putrefaction: for the 
inception of putrefaction hath in it a maturation. 

317. There were taken apples, and laid in straw; 
in hay; in flour; in chalk; in lime; covered over 
with onions; covered over with crabs ; closed up in 
wax; shut in a box, &c. There was also an apple 
hanged up in smoke ; of all which the experiment 
sorted in this mannex’. 

318. After a month’s space, the apple enclosed 
in wax was as green and fresh as at the first putting 
in, and the kernels continued white. The cause is, 
for that all exclusion of open air, which is ever 
predatory, maintaineth the body in its first freshness 
and moisture: but the inconvenience is, that it 
tasteth a little of the wax; which I suppose, in a 
pomegranate, or some such thick-coated fruit, it 
would not do. 

319. The apple hanged in the smoke, turned like 
an old mellow apple, wrinkled, dry, soft, sweet, yel¬ 
low within. The cause is, for that such a degree 
of heat, which doth neither melt nor scorch, (for 
we see that in a great heat, a roast apple softencth 
and melteth; and pigs’ feet, made of quarters of 
wardens, scorch and have a skin of cole,) doth mel¬ 
low, and not adure: the smoke also maketh the 
apple, as it were, sprinkled with soot, which helpeth 
to mature. We see that in drying of pears and 
prunes in the oven, and removing of lliem often as 
they begin to sweat, there is a like operation; but 
that is with a far more intense degree of heat, 

320. The apples covered in the lime and ashes 
were well matured; as appeared both in their yel¬ 
lowness and sweetness. The cause is, for that that 
degree of heat which is in lime and ashes, being a 
smothering heat, is of all the rest most proper, for 
it doth neither li(piefy nor arefy ; and that is true 
maturation. ISIote, that the taste of those apples 
was good ; and therefore it is the experiment fittest 
for use. 

32 L The apples covered with crabs and onions 
were likewise well matured. The cause is, not any 
hcffit; hut for that the crabs and the onions draw 
forth the spirits of the apple, and spread tliem 
equally throughout the body ; which taketh away 
hardness* So we see one «ipple ripeneth against 
another. And therefore in making of cider they 
turn the apples first upon a heap. So one cluster 
of grapes that toucheth another whilst it grow- 
eth, ripeneth faster; “ botrus contra botrum citius 
matureseit”' 
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322. The apples in hay and the straw ripened 
apparently, though not so much as the others ; hut 
the apple in the straw more. The cause is, for that 
the hay and straw have a very low degree of heat, 
hut yet close and smothering, and which drieth not. 

323. The apple in the close hox was ripened also: 
the cause is, for that all air kept close hath a de¬ 
gree of warmth : as we see in wool, fur, plush, &c. 
Note, that all these were compared with another 
apple of the same kind, that lay of itself: and in 
comparison of that were more sweet and more 
yellow, and so appeared to he more ripe. 

324. Take an apple, or pear, or other like fruit, 
and roll it upon a table hard: w’e see in common 
experience, that the rolling doth soften and sweeten 
the fruit presently ; which is nothing but the smooth 
distribution of the spirits into the parts; for the 
unequal distribution of the spirits maketh the harsh¬ 
ness ; but this hard rolling is between concoction, 
and a simple maturation; therefore, if you should 
roll them but gently, perhaps twice a day ; and con¬ 
tinue it some seven days, it is lihe they would ma¬ 
ture more finely, and like unto the natural maturation. 

325. Take an apple, and cut out a piece of the 
top, and cover it, to see whether that solution of 
continuity will not hasten a maturation : we sec that 
wdiere a wmsp, or a fiy, or a worm hath bitten, in a 
grape, or any fruit, it will sweeten hastily. 

326. Take an apple, &c. and prick it with a pin 
full of holes, not deep, and smear it a little with 
sack, or cinnamon water, or spirit of wine, every 
day for ten days, to see if the virtual lieat of the 
wine or strong waters will not mature it. 

In these trials also, as was used in the first, set 
another of the same fruits by, to compare them; 
and try them by their yellowmess and by their 
sw’eetness. 

Eotferiment solitary (oucMng the 'making ofgokL 

The world hath ])een much abused by the opinion 
of making of gold: the work itself I jadge to be 
possible? but the means, hitheu-to propounded, lo 
effect it, are in the practice, full of error and iiin 
posture, and in the theory, full of imsoimd imagina,- 
tions. For to say, that nature hath an intention to 
piake all metals gold; and that, if she were delivered 
from impediments, she wotild perform her own 
work; and that, if the crudities, impurities, and le- 
prosifies of metals were cured, they would become 
gold; and that a little quantity of the medicine, in 
the work of projection, will turn a sea of the baser 
metal into gold by multiplying: all these are but 
dreams; and so are many other grounds of alchemy. 
And to help the matter, the alchemistH call in like¬ 
wise many vanities out of astrology, natural magi(!, 
superstitious interpretations of Scriptures, auricular 
traditions, feigned testimonies of ancient authors, 
and tlie like. It is true, on the other side, they have 
brought to light not a few profitable experiments, 
and thereby made the wmrid some amends. But wt, 
when vjQ shall come to handle the version and hvins- 
mutation of bodies, and the experiments concerning 
metals and minerals, will lay open the true ways 
and passages of nature, which may lead to this 
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cn-eat effect. And we commend the wit of the Chi- 

nese, who despair of making of gold, but mc mad 
upon the making of silver: for cerhdn it is, that it is 
more difficult to make gold, which is the most pon¬ 
derous and mateidate amongst metals, of other metals 
less ponderous and less materiate, than via versa, to 
make silver of lead or quicksilver; both wdiicfi are 
more ponderous than silver; so that they need rather 
a farther degree of fixation, fiian any condensatioiL 
In the mean time, by occasion of handling the axi¬ 
oms touching maluratioii w'c will direct a trial 
toucliing the maturing of metals, and thereby turn¬ 
ing some of them into gold: for we ermedve indeed 
that a perfect good concoction, or digestion, or ma¬ 
turation of some metals, will prodiu*e gold. And 
here we call to mind, that we knew a Ihitehinan, 
that had w'rought himself into the ludief of a great 
person, by undertaking that he cmffii make* gokl: 
whose discourse wm, that gold might he made i 
but that the alchemists ovei**flrcd the work : for, lie 
said, the making of gold did require a very 
ate heat, as being in nature a siddcrraiiy work, 
where little heat cometh; liut yet more to the mak¬ 
ing of gold than of any other metal; and tlicrcftiri*- 
that he would do it with a great lamp ilnit slicnild 
carry a temperate and equal heat ; and tliat It: wim 
the work of many months. The device of the Iiiiiip 
was folly; but tlie over-firing now used, arid 
equal heat to be r€C|uirud, and the making it a 
work of some good time, arc no ill dlseoiir.Hcs. 

Wc resort therefore to our axioms of ittaturalioii, 
in efiect touched before. The first i«, that tluTC 
he used a temperate heat; fortius nre over temper¬ 
ate heats that digest and mature : wherein we iiieaii 
temperate according to tlie niiture of the Mihjoet; 
for that may be temperate lo fruits and lifiworx, which 
will not W’ork at all upon metals, d'he Koeond 
that the spirit of the mc*tal he quiekeiu-d, iiiiil the 
langihle parts opened: for without tlioso two opera- 
tiouH, the* spirit of tiu* metal wi'oiight upon will not 
he able to dig<‘Kt the parts. The th?r*l i-s iliaf flie 
KpiritK do spread fhom.Htdvi'i'i even, and muvi* not 
BidiKultorily; for that uill makf* the partn ehine ami 
pliant. And this requiretli a heat tlifil. doth not 
rise and fall, hut cmitimie m eqiiid m iiiay he. Tliif 
fourtli ii, that n« part of the Im i!itiitt««l| tint 

detained ; for if there be t*wiwi<«t spirit, file timly 
of tlie metal will be hiiM awl eitttrliili* kmt lliii 
will be performed, partly by the tetripor of tli« flnv 
and partly by ilm eloMcneas of the The 

fifth is, tlmt there ba cliolcu* wade of tbe 
and best prepared metal for the version; for that, 
will facilitate tlic work, Tim sixth timl )oii 
give time enough for the work; ikU to proloiig 
hopes, as the nlcheniists do, but. Iieleed fo give itii- 
ture a convenient space to work im Tliwie priw 
ciples arc most certain and truei we will now de- 
rive a direction of trial nut of them, wlihdi iiiiiy, 
perhaps, by fartlier meditiitloii be linprciverl. 

327. liCt there be a ftmidl furnace mmh uf ii 
temperate heat; let the lieat he sueli fi« way keep 
the metal perpetually molten, and no more ; fur that 
above all importeth to the work. For the maicrifih 
take silver, which is the metal that in iiatiie n*.* 
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bolizelli most with gold; put in also with the silver, 
a tenth part of quicksilver, and a twelfth part of 
nitre, hy weight: both these to quicken and open 
the body of the metal: and so let the work be con¬ 
tinued by the space of six months at the least I 
wish also, that there be at some times an injection 
of some oiled substance ; such as they use in the 
recovering of gold, which by vexing with separa¬ 
tions hath been made churlish: and this is to lay 
the parts more close and smooth, which is the main 
work* For gold, as we see, is the closest and there¬ 
fore the heaviest, of metals; and is likewise the 
most flexible and tensible. Note, that to think to 
make gold of quicksilver, because it is the heaviest, 
is a thing not to be hoped; for quicksilver will not 
endure the manage of the fire* Next to silver, I 
think copper were fittest to be the material* 

Expermient solitary touching the nature of gold* 

328* Gold hath these natures ; greatness of 
weight j closeness of parts; fixation; pliantness, or 
softness ; immunity from rust; colour or tincture of 
yellow. Therefore the sure way, though most 
about, to make gold, is to know the causes of the 
several natures before rehearsed, and the axioms 
concerning the same. For if a man can make a 
metal that hath all these properties, let men dispute 
whether it be gold or no. 

Experiments m consort touching the inducing and 
accelerating of putrefaction* 

The inducing and accelerating of putrefaction, is 
a subject of a very universal inquiry : for corruption 
is a reciprocal to generation : and they two are as 
nature’s two terms or boundaries ; and the guides to 
life and death. Putrefaction is the work of tlie 
spirits of bodies, which ever are unquiet to get forth 
and congregate with tlie air, and to enjoy the sim- 
beams. Tlie getting forth, or spreading of the 
spirits, which is a degree of getting forth, liath five 
differing operations. If the spirits be detained 
within the body, and move more violently, there fol- 
lowelh colliqvmtion, as in metals, &:c. If more 
mildly, there followeth digestion, or maturation ; as 
in drinks and fruits. If the spirits be not merely 
detained, but protrude a little, and that motion be 
confused and inordinate, tliere followeth putrefac¬ 
tion; wliich ever dissolveth the consistence of the 
body into much inequality; as in flesh, rotten fruits, 
shining wood, &e. and also in the rust of metals. 
Blit if that motion be in a eertain onhu*, there fol- 
loweth vivification and figuration ; as botli in living 
creatures bred of putrefaction, and in living creatures 
perfect. But if the spirits issue out of the body, 
there followeth desiccation, induration, consumption, 
i<cc, as in briific, evaporation of bodies liquid, kc* 

32t). Tiic means It) induce and accelerate pulre- 
faction, an?, first, by adding some crude or watery 
moisture; as in wetting of any fltssh, fruit, wood, with 
water, «S£C. for contrariwise unctuous and oily sub- 
stanc(.*s presm've. 

330, The second is by invitation or excitation; 
as when a rotten ap])Ic lietii close to another apple 
that is sound; or when dung, which is a substance 
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already putrified, is fidded to other bodies. And this 
is also notably seen in church-yards where they 
bury much, where the earth will consume the corpse 
in far shorter time than other earth will. 

331. The third is by closeness and stopping, 
which detaineth the spirits in prison more than they 
would; and thereby irritateth them to seek issue; 
as in corn and clothes which wax musty; and 
therefore open air, which they call aer perflabilis, 
doth preserve; and this doth appear more evidently 
in agues, which come, most of them, of obstructions, 
and penning the humours, which thereupon piitrify. 

332. The fourth is by solution of continuity; as 
we see an apple will rot sooner if it be cut or 
pierced; and so will wood, &c. And so the flesh of 
creatures alive, where they have received any wound. 

333. The fifth is either by the exhaling or by the 
driving back of the principal spirits which preserve 
the consistence of the body; so that when their 
government is dissolved, every part returnetli to his 
nature or homogeny. And this appeareth in urine 
and blood wdien they cool, and thereby break : it 
appeareth also in the gangrene, or mortification of 
flesh, either by opiates or by intense colds. I con¬ 
ceive also the same cfifect is in pestilences; for that 
the malignity of the infecting vapour clanceth the 
principal spirits, and maketh them fly and leave their 
regiment; and then the humours, flesh, and secondary 
spirits, do dissolve and break, as in an anarchy. 

334. The sixth is when a foreign spirit, stronger 
and more eager than the spirit of the body, entereth 
the body; as in the stinging of serpents. And this 
is the cause, generally, that upon all poisons follow¬ 
eth swelling: and we see swelling followeth also 
when the spirits of the body itself congregate too 
much, as upon blows «ind bruises; or when they are 
pent in too much, as in swelling upon cold. And 
we see also, that the spirits coming of putrefaction 
of humours in agues, &c. which may be counted as 
foreign spirits, though they be bred within the 
body, do extinguish and suffocate the natural spirits 
and heat. 

335. The seventh is hy such a weak degree of 
heat, as setteth the spirits in a little motion, but is 
not able either to digest tlie parts, or to issue the 
spirits ; as is seen in flesh kept in a room, that k 
not cool: whereas in a cool and wet larder it wifi 
keep longer. And we see that vivification, whereof 
putrefaction is the bastard brother, is efiected by 
su(‘h soft I'leats; as the hatehing of eggs, the heat 
of th{‘ womb, &e. 

:mi The eighth is by the ndeasingof tlu^ spirits, 
which, before were close k<*pt by the solidness of theif 
coverture, and thereby their appetite of issuing 
checked; as in the artificial rusts induced by strong 
waters in iron, lead, and therefore wetting 
liastenelh rust or putrefaction of any thing, because 
it softeneth the crust for the spirits to come forth. 

337. The ninth is by the interchange of heat ?md 
cold, or wet «and dry; as we see in the mouldering 
of earth in frosts and aim; and in the more hasty 
rotting of wood, that is sometimes wet, sornci^ 
times dry* 

33S, The tenth is by time, and the work and pto- 
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cednre of the spirits themselves, which cannot Iceep 
their station; especially if they be left to them¬ 
selves, and there be not agitation or local motion. 
As we see in corn not stirred; and men’s bodies not 
exercised. 

339. All moulds are inceptions of putrefaction ; 
as the moulds of pies and flesh; the moulds of 
oranges and lemons, which moulds afterwards turn 
into wmrms, or more odious putrefactions: and there¬ 
fore, commonly, prove to be of ill odour. And if 
the body be liquid, and not apt to putrify totally, it 
will cast up a mother in the top, as the mothers of 
distilled waters. 

340. Moss is a kind of mould of the earth and 
trees. But it may be better sorted as a rudiment of 
germination; to which we refer it, 

Eoepermerits in corisiort touching prohibiting and 
preventing putrefaction. 

It is an inquiry of excellent use, to inquire of the 
means of preventing or staying putrefaction; for 
therein consisteth the means of conservation of bo¬ 
dies : for bodies have two kinds of dissolutions; the 
one by consumption and desiccation; the other by 
putrefaction. But as for the putrefactions of the 
bodies of men and living creatures, as in agues, 
worms, consumptions of the lungs, imposthumes, and 
ulcers both inwmrds and outwards, they are a great 
part of physic and surgery; and therefore we will 
reserve the inquiry of them to the proper place, 
where we shall handle medical experiments of all 
sorts. Of the rest we will now enter into an in¬ 
quiry : wherein much light may be taken from that 
which hath been said of the means to induce or 
accelerate putrefactions; or the removing that which 
caused putrefaction, doth prevent and avoid putre¬ 
faction. 

341. The first means of prohibiting or checking 
putrefaction, is cold : for so we see that meat and 
drink will last longer unpiitrified or unsmm‘d, in 
winter than in summer: and we see that flowers 
and fruits, put in conservatories of snow, keep fresh. 
And this worketh by the detention of the spirits, 
and constipation of the tangible parts. 

342. The second is astriction: for astriction pro- 
hibiteth dissolution: as we see generally in mecli- 
cihes, whereof such as are astringents do inhibit 
putrefaction: and by the same reason of astringency, 
some small quantity of oil of vitriol will keep fresh 
water long from putrify in g. And this astriction is 
in a substance that hath a virtual cold: and it 
worketh partly by the same means that cold doth. 

343. The third is the excluding of the air ; and 
again, the exposing to the air: for these contraries, 
as it cometh often to pass, work the same cflect, ac¬ 
cording to the nature of the subject matter. So we 
see, that beer or wine, in bottles close stopped, last 
long ; that the garners under ground keep corn 
longer than those above ground; and that fruit 
closed in wax keepeth fresh; and likewise bodies 
put in honey and flour keep more fresh: and liquors, 
drinks, and juices, with a little oil cast on the top, 
keep fresh. Contrariwise, we see that cloth and 
apparel not aired do breed moths and mould; and 


the diversity is, that in bodies that need detention 
of spirits, the exclusion of the air doth good; iw 
in drinks and corn: but in !>oclic« that ncofl ends- 
sion of spirits to discharge some of the KUpcrflti- 
ous moisture, it dotli hurt, for they require airing. 

344. The fourth is motion and stirring; fni- 
trefaction asketh rest: for the subtle motion which 
putrefaction requireth, is disturbed by any agitation; 
and all local motion keepeth bodies integrab ant! 
their parts together ; as we sec that turning over of 
corn in a garner, or letting it run like an lum^glass, 
from an iipiier-rooin into a baveu', dotli keep it 
sweet; ami running waters putrify not: and in 
men’s bodies, cxereise bindercth putrefaction; aticl 
contrariwise, rest and want of motion, or stoppings, 
whereby the run of humours, or tin? inotif^n of per¬ 
spiration is stayed, further putrefaetion ; aj wa: 
partly touched a little* before. 

345. The fifth is the breatbing forth ctf the ach 
ventitious moisture in bfulics; for as widliiig doth 
hasten putrefaction, so convenient clryiiig, 

the more radical moisture li only kept lii| |ititfet!i 
back putrefaction; so we see that fierbi and flowtrii 
if they be dried in the sliaile, or dried in the hot 
sun for a small time, keep best. For the eiiiiwlori 
of the loose and advcntitioiis tnoiMfiin* cloth be¬ 
tray the radical inoisinre; and carrietli It, mil for 
company. 

340. The sixtii is the itrriigtliening of the 
of boclu‘S; for as a great heat kecqietfi hcMliei^ frtuti 
putrefaction, but a tepid bent iiiciinetli them in pit« 
trefactioii; so a strong spirit likewise* pre«er?etln 
and a weak or faint spirit dkposeth to corriiptioiu 
So we fmd that salt wmter rornipteth not ho soon m 
fresh : and salting of oyiters, niui powdering of 
meat, keepeth them from putrefaetkm. 11 wotilil lie 
tried also, 'whether ciialk put into water or drink, 
(loth not preserve it from putrlfying sfiredy ^inur¬ 
ing. So -we see that strong hem* will last, longer 
than small; and all thingH that are hot. and ar<o 
matieal, do help to preserve lh|ia>rs, or powders, 
&c, wliieh they df> im well hy slreiiipliriiiiig the 
spirits, as by soaking mtt tin* loose iiiowlitre. 

347. The w'veiitli is separiitiori tin* mtiUf 
parts, and thereby nmkiiig tlio body more rf|iiiil| for 
all imperfect mixture i« apt to putrify; niift wiilrry 
snlwtmnees are mort apt to putrify thm 'H# 
wc ife distilled wattri will li*l tlmii' tiW 

waters; imd'thlnp that Imw pinieif tlie'ftni'dr* 
last longer'than those that liiive not immml Itie ftrei 
as dried pears, tet 

34S. The efglith l« the drawing forth efiiiiitinally 
of that part where the piitrefaelioii begiiinelli i 
which is commonly, the loose mul watery ituiwitirei 
not only for tin* reason liefore given, that It pro* 
voketh the radical moisture to eome forth villi Ilf 
but because being detidncHl in the hody^ Iht ptitre« 
faction taking liold of it, liiftcicth the rtitj m we 
see in the embalming of dead hofllcs; anil tlie fsmne 
reason is of preserving herb% or fnilti, r#r flower, 
in bran or meal. 

349. The ninth Is the eommixtnre of an} tldtt; 
that Is more oily or sweet; for inch bodii.^ nr^-’ b-O'.t 
aft to putrify, the air working little ii|Kin tio'm; 
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and they not putrifying*, preserve the rest And 
therefore we see syrups and ointments will last 
longer than juices. 

350. The tenth is the commixture of somewhat 
that is dry; for putrefaction beginneth first from 
the spirits, and then from the moisture: and that 
that is dry is unapt to putrify: and therefore smoke 
preserveth flesh; as we see in bacon and neats’ 
tongues, and Martlemas beef, &c. 

351. The opinion of some of the ancients, that 
blown airs do preserve bodies longer than other 
airs, seemeth to me probable; for that the blown 
airs, being overcharged and compressed, will hardly 
receive the exhaling of any thing, but rather re¬ 
pulse it. It was tried in a blown bladder, whereinto 
flesh was put, and likewise a flower; and it sorted 
not; for dry bladders will not blow j and new blad¬ 
ders rather farther putrefaction: the way were there¬ 
fore to blow strongly with a pair of bellows into a 
hogshead, putting into the hogshead, before, that 
which you would have preserved; and in the in¬ 
stant that you withdraw tlie bellows stop the hole 
close. 

jBsvpiYiifMifit solitUT^ touching wood ah nun vn the 
dark, 

352. The experiment of wood that sliinetii in the 
dark, we have diligently driven atid pursued; the 
rather, for that of all things that give light Imre 
below, it is the most durable, and bath least apparent 
motion. Fire and flame are in continual expense; 
sugar shineth only while it is in scraping ; and salt¬ 
water while it is in clashing; glow-worms have their 
shining while they live, or a little after; only seabfs 
of fishes putrifiecl seem to be of the same naluie 
with shining wood: and it is true, that all putrefac¬ 
tion liath with it an inward motion, as well as fire 
or light The trial sorted thuB; L The shining is 
in some pieces more bright, in some more dim; 
but the most bright of all doth not attain to the 
light of a glow-worm. 2. The woods that have 
been tried to shine, are chiefly sallow and willow ; 
also the ash and hazel; it may be it boldeth in otliers. 
3. Both roots and bodies do shine, but the roots 
better. 4, The colour of the shining part, by day¬ 
light, is in some pieces white, in some pieces inclin¬ 
ing to red ; which in the country they call the white 
and red garret. 5. The part that shineth is, for 
the most part, somewliat soft, and moist to feel to; 
but some was found to ha firm and hard, so as it 
might he figured into a cross, or into beads, A'c. 
But you must not look to have an image, or the like*, 
in any thing that is lightsome ; for even a fac;e in 
iron red-hot will not be seen, the light confounding 
tlie small differenees, of lightHome and dark.some, 
which show the figure. G. There was the shining 
])art pared off, till you came to that that did not 
shine; but within two days the part contiguous be¬ 
gan also to shine, being laid abroad in the dew; so 
as it seemeth the putrefaclitm spreadelh. 7. There 
was other dead wood of like kind that was laid 
abroad, which shined not at first; but after a night’s 
lying abroad began to shine. 8. TlK»re was other 
wood that did first shine; and being laid dry in the 


house, within five or six days lost the shining; and 
laid abroad again, recovered the shining, 9. Shin¬ 
ing woods being laid in a dry room, within a seven- 
night lost their shining ; but being laid in a cellar, 
or dark room, kept the shining. 10. The boring of 
holes in that kind of wood, and then laying it abroad, 
seemeth to conduce to make it shine : the cause is, 
for that all solution of continuity doth help on pu¬ 
trefaction, as was touched before. 11. No W'ooci 
hath been yet tried to shine, that was cut down alive, 
but such as was rotted both in stock and root while 
it grew. 12. Part of the wood that shined was 
steeped in oil, and retained the shining a fortnight. 
13, The like succeeded in some steeped in water, 
and much better, 14. How long the shining will 
continue, if the wmod be laid abroad every night, and 
taken in and sprinkled with water in the day, is not 
yet tried. 15. Trial was made of laying it abroad 
in frosty weather, which hurt it not, 16. There 
was a great piece of a root which did shine, and the 
shining part was cut off till no more shined; yet 
after two nights, though it were kept in a dry room, 
it got a shining. 

I*JjpnTme7iU soli tart/ touching the acceieratimi of 
birth, 

353. The bringing forth of living creatures may be 
accelerated in two respects ; the one, if the embryo 
ripeneth and perfecteth sooner; the other, if there be 
some cause from the mother’s body, of expulsion 
or putting it down: whereof the former is good, 
and arguelh strength ; the latter is ill, and cometh 
by acei<k*nt or disease. And therefore the ancient 
oii.servation is true, tliat the child born in the seventh 
month doth c(mimonly well; but born in the eighth 
month, doth for tin* most part die. But the cause 
assigned Ls fabulous ; which is, that in the eightli 
sliould be the rffturn of the reign of the jdanet Saturn, 
which, as they say, is a planet malign ; whereas in 
the s<^venth is the reign of the moon, which is a 
plam*t propitious. But the true cause is, for that 
whert‘ t!u*re is so grisat a ])rev('ntion of the ordinary 
time, it is the lustiness of the child; but when it is 
less, it is some indisposition of tlie mother. 

Eupv.rimmt Holilart/ touching the acxeUiration of 
growth and stature, * 

354. To accelerate growth or stature, it must 
proce<Hl either from the plenty of the nourishment; 
or from the nature of the nourishment; or from the 
quiek<‘niiig and exciting of the natural heat For 
the first, excess of nourishment is hurtful; for it 
inak(‘th the child corpulent; and growing in breadth 
rather than in height. And you may take an ex¬ 
periment from plants, wbicli if tliey spread much 
are seldom tall As for the nature of the nourish¬ 
ment ; first, it may not he too dry, and therefore 
children in dairy countries do wax more tall, than 
where they b'cd more upon br(‘ad and flesh. There 
is also a received tabi; that boiling of daisy roots 
in milk, which it is certain are great driers, will 
make dogs little. 'But so much is true, that an over- 
dry nourishment in ciiildhood putteth back stature. 
Secondly, the nourishment must be of an opening 
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nature ; for that attenuateth the juice, and farthereth 
the motion of the spirits upwards. Neither is it 
without cause, that Xenophon, in the nurture of the 
Persian children, doth so much commend their feed¬ 
ing upon cardamon j which, he saith, made them 
grow better, and be of a more active habit. Car¬ 
damon is in Latin nasturtium ; and with us -water- 
cresses ; which, it is certain, is a herb that, whilst 
it is young, is friendly to life. As for the quicken¬ 
ing of natural heat, it must be done chiefly with ; 
exercise; and therefore no doubt much going to 
school, where they sit so much, hindereth the 
growth of children; whereas country people that 
go not to school, are commonly of better stature. 
Arid again men must beware how they give children 
any thing that is cold in operation ; for even long 
sucking doth hinder both wit and stature. This 
hath been tried, that a whelp that hath been fed 
with nitre in milk, hath become very little, but ex¬ 
treme lively: for the spirit of nitre is cold. And 
though it be an excellent medicine in strength of • 
years for prolongation of life 5 yet it is in children and 
young creatures an enemy to growth : and all for 
the same reason ; for heat is requisite to growth j 
but after a man is come to his middle age, heat con- 
sumeth the spirits j which the coldness of the spirit 
of nitre doth help to condense and correct. 

Experiments in consort touchmg sulphur and mer^ 
cunjj two of Pm*acelsiis^s principles* 

There be two great families of things ; you may 
term them by several names; sulphureous and mer¬ 
curial, which are the chemists’ words, for as for their 
sal, which is their third principle, it is a compound 
of the other two; inflammable and not inflammable; 
mature and crude ; oily and watery. For wc see that 
in siibterranies there are, as the fathers of their 
tribes, brimstone and mercury; in vegetables and 
living creatures there is water and oil; in the in¬ 
ferior order of pneumaticals there is air and flame j 
and in the superior there is the body of the star and 
the pure sky. And these pairs, though they be un¬ 
like in the primitive diflerences of matter, yet they 
seem to have many consents: for mercury and sul¬ 
phur are principal materials of metals; water and 
oil are principal materials of vegetables and ani¬ 
mals ; and seem to differ but in maturation or con¬ 
coction : flame, in vulgar opinion, is but air incensed; 
and they both have quickness of motion, and facility 
of cession, much alike: and the interstellar sky, 
though the opinion be vain, that the star is the 
denser part of his orb, hath notwithstanding so much 
affinity with the star, that there is a rotation of that, 
as well as of the star. Therefore it is one of the 
greatest magnalia natursc, to turn water or watery 
juice into oil or oily juice : greater in nature, than 
to turn silver or quicksilver into gold. 

355. The instances we have wdierein crude and 
watery substance turneth into fat and oily, are of 
four kinds. First in the mixture of earth and 
water; which mingled by the help of the sun gather 
a nitrous fatness, more than either of them have 
severally; as we see in that they put forth plants, 
which need both juices. 


356. The second is in the assimilation of nourish¬ 
ment, made in the bodies of plants and living 
creatures; whereof plants turn the juice of mere 
water and earth into a great deal of oily matter: 
living creatures, though much of their fat and 

are out of oily aliments, as meat and bread, yet they 
assimilate also in a measure their drink of water, 
&c. But these tw^o ways of version of water into oil, 
namely, by mixture and by assimilation, are by 
many passages and percolations, and by long con¬ 
tinuance of soft heats, and by circuits of time. 

357 . The third is in the inception of putrefaction: 
as in water corrupted, and the mothers of waters 
distilled; both which have a kind of fatness or oil, 

358. The fourth is in the dulcoration of some 
metals: as saccharuni Satunii, Aa*. 

359. The intention of versio!! of water into a mnva 
oily substance is by digestion ; for oil is almost no- 
tiling else but water digested ; and this digestion is 
principally by heat; wliich heat must; be either out¬ 
ward or inward: again, it may be by provocation 
or excitation; which is caused by the mingling of 
bodies alrc?ady oily or digested ; for tliey will some¬ 
what communicate their natun: with the rest. 
Digestion also is strongly (dTected by direct assimi¬ 
lation of bodies erude into bodies digest«‘d ; as in 
plants and living cr(‘atnrc‘.s, wliosrt notirishmeiit is 
far more crude tlian their lanlies : but this digerition 
is by a great compass, as bath been said. Ah for 
the more full bauflling of thes^* two prineiples, 
whereof this is but a taste*, the inquiry of wlikli in 
one of the profoundcst Inquiries of nature, w<f leave 
it to the title of version of bodies; and likewise to 
the title of the first congregations of iiiatteri wlddi, 
like a general assembly of estate^ doth give kw to 
all bodies. 

Eaperhncnt soUtan/ touching chmnelemt.w 

360. A chameleon is a creature about the bigness 
of an ordinary lis^ard : his head unproportituiably 
big: his eyes great: he movefh his bead witluuit 
tb (3 W’ritbing <;f bis neck, %vhieh is inth*xibh% as a 
bog doth : Ids back crooked ; his skin spottecl with 
little tumonrs, less eminent muar the ludiy; bis tail 
slender and long: on each foot he liiitb five firigew; 
three on the outside, and two on the in«klcn lili 
tongue of a marvellous length in reipeet of hl» body, 
and hollow at the end; which he will launch out to 
I>Tey upon Hies. Of colour green, and a dusky 
yellow, brighter and wdiiter towards the ludly ; yet 
spotted wdth blue, white, and red. If he he laid up<m 
green, the green predominatelh ; if upon yel!«nv, tlu* 
yellow; not so if he; be hud upon blue, or red, or 
white; only the green spots receive a more oritmt 
lustre; laid upon black, h(3 lotikelli all black, though 
not wdthout a mixture of gnum. H<3 feedeth not 
only upon air, though that he his principal 
nance, for sometimes he takelh flies, m was stild; 
yet some that have kept ehamehfons a whoh* y<*ar 
together, could never perceive that ever tlu*y ft^l 
upon any tiling else but air; and might obsc'rve thedr 
bellies to swell after they had exhaustt‘d the air 
and closed their jaws; wdiich they open cr>mnmnly 
against the ray® of the sun. They have a foolish 
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tradition in magic, that if a chameleon be burnt upon 
the top of a house, it will raise a tempest j sup¬ 
posing, according to their vain dreams of sympathies, 
because he nourisheth with air, his body should 
have great virtue to make impression upon the air. 

Experiment solitary touching mbterrmiy /ires, 

36 L It is reported by one of the ancients, that in 
part of Media there are eruptions of flames out of 
plains ,* and that those flames are clear, and cast not 
forth such smoke, and ashes, and pumice, as moun¬ 
tain flames do. The reason, no doubt, is, because 
the flame is not pent as it is in mountains and earth¬ 
quakes which cast flame. There be also some blind 
flres under stone, which flame not out, but oil being 
poured upon them they flame out. The cause 
whereof is, for that it seemeth that the fire is so 
choked, as not able to remove the stone, it is heat 
rather than flame; which nevertheless is sufficient 
to inflame the oil. 

Experiment solitary touching nitre, 

362. It is reported, that in some lakes the water 
is so nitrous, as, if foul clothes be put into it, it 
Kcoureth them of itself: and if they stay any wliit 
long, they moulder away. And the scouring virtue 
of nitre is the more to he noted, because it is a body 
cold; and we see warm water scoureth better than 
cold. But the cause is, for that it hath a subtle 
spirit, which severeth and divideth any thing that is 
foifl and viscous, and sticketh upon a body. 

Experiment solUary touching congealing of air, 

363. Take a bladder, the greatest you can get: 
fill it full of wind, and tie it about the neck with 
a silk thread waxed; and upon that put likewise 
wax very close ; so that wdien the neck of the blad¬ 
der drieth, no air may possibly get in or out. Then 
bury it three or four foot under the earlh in a vault, 
or in a conservatory of snow, the snow being made 
hollow about the bladder; and after some fortnight's 
distance, see whether the bladder be shrunk; for if 
it be, then it is plain that the coldness of the earth 
or snow hath condensed the air, and brought it a 
degree nearer to water: which is an experiment of 
great consequence. 

Experijneni solitary touching congealing of tmler 
into crystal. 

364. It is a report of some good credit, that in 
deep caves there are pensile crystals, and degrees of 
crystal that drop from above; and in some otluM*, 
though more rarely, that rise from below: whicli 
though it he chiefly the work of cold, yet it may 
be tliat water that passedh through the earth, ga- 
ther<‘tli a nature more clammy and fitter to congeal 
and become solid than water of itself. Therefore 
trial would be made, to lay a heap of earth, in great 
frosts, upon a hollow vc.ssc*l, putting a canvass be¬ 
tween, that it falleth not in : and pour water upon 
it, in such quantity as will be sure to soak through; 
and see whether it will not make a harder iee in 
the bottom of the vessed, and less a}it to dissolve 
than ordinarily. I suppose also, th.at if you make 


the earth narrower at the bottom than at the top, 
in fashion of a sugar-loaf reversed, it will help the 
experiment For it will make the ice, where it is- 
sueth, less in bulk; and evermore smallness of 
quantity is a help to version. 

Experiment solitary touching presereing of rose- 
leaves both hi colour and smell, 

365. Take damask roses, and pull them; then 
dry them upon the lop of a house, upon a lead or 
terras, in the hot sun, in a clear day, between the 
hours only of twelve and two, or thereabouts. Then 
put them into a sweet dry earthen bottle, or a glass, 
with narrow mouths, stuffing them close together, 
but without bruising: stop the bottle or glass close, 
and these roses will retain not only their smell per¬ 
fect, but tbeir colour fresh for a year at least. Note, 
that frothing do so much destroy any plant, or other 
!)ody, either by putrefaction or arefaction, as the 
adventitious moisture which hangeth loose in the 
body, if it be not drawn out For it betrayeth and 
tolleth forth the innate and radical moisture along 
with it, when itself goeth forth. And therefore in 
living creatures, moderate sweat doth preserve the 
juice of the body. Note, that these looses, when 
you take them from the drying, have little or no 
smell; so that the smell is a second smell, that is- 
sueth out of the flower afterwards. 

Ex 2 ^erimenis in consort touckrng the continuance of 
flame, 

366. The conliquance of flame, according unto 
the diversity of the body inflamed, and other cir¬ 
cumstances, is worthy the inquiry ; chiefly, for that 
tliough flame be almost of a momentary lasting, yet 
it recciveth the more and the less : we will first 
therefore speak at large of bodies inflamed wholly 
and immediately, without any wick to help the in¬ 
flammation. A spoonful of spirit of wine, a little 
heated, was taken, and it burnt as long as came to 
a hundred and sixteen pulses. The same quantity 
of spirit of wine, mixed with the sixth part of a 
spoonful of nitre, burnt but to the space of ninety- 
four pulses. Mixed with the like quantity of bay- 
salt, eighty-three pulses. Mixed with the like 
quantity of gunpowder, which dissolved into a black 
w%'iter, one hundred and ten pulses. A cube or pel¬ 
let of yellow wax was taken, as much as half the 
spirit of wine, and set in the midst, and it burnt only 
to the space of eighty-seven pulses. Mixed with 
the sixth part of a spoonful of milk, it burnt to the 
space of one hundred ]>u1hc‘s; and the milk was 
curdled. Mixed with the sixth part of a spoonful 
of Walter, it burnt to the space of eighty-six pulses; 
with an equal quantity of water, only to the space 
of four pulses. A small })ebble w'as laid in the 
midst, and the spirit of wine burnt to the space of 
ninety-four pukes. A piece of wood of the bigness 
of an arrow, and about a finger’s length, w^as set up 
in the midst, and the spirit of wine burnt to the 
space of ninely-four pukes. So that the spirit of 
wine simple endured the longest; and the spirit of 
wine with tlie bay-salt, and the equal quantity of 
water, were the shortest. 
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367. Consider well, whether the more speedy 
going forth of the flame be caused by the greater 
vigour of the flame in burning ; or by the resistance 
of the body mixed, and the aversion thereof to take 
flame : which will appear by the quantity of the 
sjurit of wine that remaineth after the going out of 
the flame. And it seemeth clearly to be the latter; 
for that the mixture of things least apt to burn, is 
the speediest in going out. And note, by the way, 
that spirit of wine burned, till it go out of itself, 
will burn no more ; and tasteth nothing so hot in 
the mouth as it did; no, nor yet sour, as if it were 
a degree towards vinegar, which burnt wine doth; 
but flat and dead. 

368. Note, that in the experiment of wax afore¬ 
said, the wax dissolved in the burning, and yet did 
not incorporate itself wdth the spirit of wane, to pro¬ 
duce one flame; but wheresoever the wmx floated, 
the flame forsook it, till at last it spread all over, 
and put the flame quite out. 

369. The experiments of the mixture of the 
spirit of wine inflcimed, are things of discovery, and 
not of use : but now we will speak of the continu¬ 
ance of flames, such as are used for candles, lamps, 
or tapers ; consisting of inflammable matters, and of 
a W’ick that provoketh inflammation. And this im- 
porteth not only discovery, but also use and profit; 
for it is a great saving in all such lights, if they can 
be made as fair and bright as others, and yet last 
longer. Wax pure made into a candle, and wax 
mixed severally into candle-stuff, with the particulars 
that follow; viz. water, aqua vit<e, milk, bay-salt, oil, 
butter, nitre, brimstone, saw-dust, every of tliese 
bearing a sixth part to the wax ; and every of these 
candles mixed, being of the same weight and wick 
wdth the wax pure, proved thus in the burning and 
lasting. The swiftest in consuming -was that with 
saw-dust; which first burned fair till some part of 
the candle was consumed, and the dust gathered 
about the snaste; but then it made the siiaste big 
and long, and to burn duskishly, and the caudle 
wasted in half the time of the wax pure. The next 
in swiftness were the oil and butter, which consununl 
by a fifth part swifter than the pure wax. TIum 
followed in swdftiiess the .clear wax itself. Then 
tke bay-salt, which lasted about an eighth jiart longer 
than the clear wax. Then followed the aqua vitie, 
which lasted about a fifth part longer than the clear 
wax. Then followed the milk, and water, with little 
difference from the aqua vilm, but the water slowest. 
And in these four last, the wick would spit forth 
little sparks. For the nitre, it would not hold liglit- 
cd above some twelve pulses : hut all the while it 
would spit out portions of flame, wliich afterwards 
would go out into a vapom*. For the brimstone, it 
would hold lighted much about the same time with 
the nitre ; but then after a little while it would hard¬ 
en and cake about the snaste ; so that the mixture of 
bay-salt with wax will win an eighth part of the 
time of lasting, and the water a fifth. 

370. After the several materials were tried, (rial 
was likewise made of several wicks; as of ordinary 
cotton, sewing thread, rush, silk, straw, and wood. 
The silk, straw, and wood, w^ould flame a little, till 


they came to the wax, and then go out; of the other 
three, the thread consumed faster than tl..,* cotton, 
by a sixth part of time : the cotton next; tlien the 
rush consumed slower than the cotton, l»y at least a 
third part of time. For the bigness of the flame, 
the cotton and thread east a flame much alike*; and 
the rush much less and dimmer, whether 

wmod and wicks both, as in torches, consuiiic; fast(!r 
than the wicks simple P 

371 . We have spoken of the several materiiils, 
and the several wicks; but to the lasting of the 
flame it importeth also, not only what the material 
is, but ill the same material wdiether it he liard, soft, 
old, new, &c. (lood housewives, to make their 
candles burn the^* longer, use to lay them, (me hy 
one, in bran or flour, which malu* theun Iianh r, and 
so they comsunie tin* slower: insmumdi as by this 
means they will outlast other candh*^ of the same 
stuff almost half in liiilf. For bran iiml fhmr a 
virtue to harden; so that both age, and lying in the 
bran, doth help to the lasting. And wo see tliiit 
wax candles last longer than htllow ciirtdlew, bocatwr 
wax is more firm and hard. 

372 . The listing of flame also tb‘|a»iidt*th upon 
the easy drawing of the* iioiirisluiient; as we mi* in 
the Court of Knglaiid there m u serviee wldelt they 
call Allnighi; which is as it wen* a great eaiii* of 
wax, with the wick in tlie iniikt; 1 liendiy it eoinelh 
to puss, that the wick felehelli the iioiiriwliiiifiil. 
fartlier ofl'I We sec also that Irnnps last longer, tie>. 
cause the vessel is far broader tliwii lltft hrraillli of 
a taper or candle. 

373 . Take a turreted laiiip of fin, made in the 

form of a square; tlm height of the turret lieliig 
thrice as much as the Ituiglli Of thu lowc*r |#firt 
whereupon the lamp stariietli s make? mtf otit hole 
in it, at the end of tlic return from the 

turret. lleverHC it, and fill It full of oil hy that 
hole; and then set it upright again; and put a wirk 
in at the hole, and lighten it: yon fdiall flnil tliitf, it 
will burn slow, and a huig time: which k 

wnis said last laffore, for that Ihi* llanitf fetelietli the 
nourialmieiit afar cdl. You shall find ako, If ml iw 
the oil washdh mid desccndetli, no ilia top tlie 
turret by little and little filleth with itlri whMi i« 
caused hy the rarefaction of the oil by tliflteiit,' fl 
were wmrthy tlie ol^erviitlon, to male a hiiln In tiie 
top of the turret* and to wlien thii oil li’alitiort 
consumed, whctlier the air made of Ih# oil, If you 
})ut to it the flame of a candle, in the Idling cf h 
forth, will inflame. It wen* good also to have (Im* 
lamp made, not of tin, hut of gla^H, that you may 
see how the vapour tu’ air gatherelh i?y i!rgrt‘i-« hi 
the top. 

374 . A fourth point that importidli fin? lasting of 
the flame, is the elKsmieis of the filr wltercdii llie 
flame bumeth. Wt* see that if wind bloweth upon 
a candle it wiisteth apiice. We «iH‘ alsti il la-delli 
longer in a lanthorn than at irirge*. And there are 
traditions of him|m and candlcH, that Itave burnt a 
very long time in caves and tondsi. 

375* A flf|h point that iiiiporlcili thi' luhfing of 
the flame, is the nature of the air where llie tlfinie 
burnethj whether it be hot or coll, nmtfei »r dry. 
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Ths air, if it L© very cold, irritateth the flame, and 
maketh it burn more fiercely, as fire scorcheth in 
frosty weather, and so farthereth the consumption. 
The air once heated, I conceive, maketh the flame 
burn more mildly, and so helpeth the continuance. 
The air, if it be dry, is indifferent: the air, if it be 
moist, doth in a degree quench the flame, as we see 
lights will go out in the clamps of mines, and how¬ 
soever maketh it hum more dully, and so helpeth 
the continuance. 

Experiments in emsort ioucimig burials or mf usions 
of divers bodies in earth. 

Burials in earth serve for preservation j and 
for condensation; and for induration of bodies. And 
if you intend condensation or induration, you may 
bury the bodies so as earth may touch them: as if 
you will make artificial porcelane, &c. And the 
like you may do for conservation, if the bodies be 
hard and solid ; as clay, wood, &e. But if you in¬ 
tend preservation of bodies more soft and tender, 
then you must do one of tlicse two; either you must 
])ut them in cases, whereby they may not touch the 
eartli; or else you must vault the earth, whereby 
it may hang over them, and ncjt touch them 5 for if 
the earth touch them, it will do more hurt by the 
moisture, causing them to putrify, than good by the 
virtual cold, to conserve them; except the earth be 
very dry and sandy. 

377 . * An orange, lemon, and apple, wrapt in a 
linen cloth, being Imried fm* a fortnight’s space four | 
feet deep within the earth, tlu)ugh it were in a 
moist place, and a rainy time, y(‘t came forth no 
ways mouldy or rotten, but were become a little 
harder than they were; otherwise fresh in their 
colour j hut their juice somewhat naltecl. But with 
the burial of a fortnight more they h(‘<‘nmc putrified. 

378. A bottle of heer, huried in like maimer as 
before, became more lively, better tasted, and clearer 
than it was. And a bottle of wine in like manner. 
A bottle of vinegar so buried came forth more lively 
and more odoriferous, smelling almost like a violet. 
And after the whole month’s burial, all the three 
came forth as fresh and lively, if not better than 
before. 

370 . Tt were a profitable experiment to preserve 
oranges, lemons, and pomegranates, till summer: 
for then their price will be mightily increasc^fi. 'Tin's 
may be done, if you put thcmi in a pot or vessed w(‘ll 
covered, that the moisture of the earth come not at 
them; or else by ])nUing them in a conservatory of 
snow. And generally, whosoever will make exj)eri- 
ments of cold, let him be provided of three things j 
a conservatory of snow ; a good large vault, twenty 
feet at; least under the ground; and a deep wadi. 

380. 'I’hero hath been a tradition, that pearl, and 
coral, and turquois-slone, that have lost their colours, 
may be recovered by burying in the eartli; wdiieh 
is a thing of great profit, if it w'ouki sort: but upon 
trial of six weeks burial, there follow'cd no cllcct. 
It were good to try it in a deep well, or in a conser¬ 
vatory of snow; where the cold may be more con¬ 
stringent ; and so make the body mord united, and 
thereby more resplendent 


Experiment solitary touching the effects in mejds 
bodies from several zinnds, 

381. Men’s bodies are heavier, and less disposed 
to motion, when southern winds blow, than when 
northern. The cause is, for that when the southern 
winds blow, the humours do, in some degree, melt 
and wax fluid, and so flow into the parts j as it is 
seen in wmod and other bodies, which when the 
southern winds blow, do swell. Besides, the motion 
and activity of the body consisteth chiefly in the 
sinews, which, when the southern wind blow'eth, are 
more relax. 

Experiment solitary touching winter and summer 
sicknesses, 

382. It is commonly seen, that more are sick in 
the summer, and more die in the winter 5 except it 
he in pestilent diseases, which commonly reign in 
summer or autumn. The reason is, because diseases 
arc bred, indeed, chiefly by heat; but then they are 
cured most by sw^eat and purge ; which in the sum¬ 
mer Cometh on or is provoked more easily. As for 
pestilent diseases, the reason why most die of them 
in summer is, because they are bred most in the 
summer : for otherwise those that are touched are 
in most danger in the winter. 

E.iperiment solitary touching pestilential seasons, 

383. The general opinion is, that years hot and 
mf)i.st are most pf?stilent; upon the superficial ground 
that heat and moisture cause putrefaction. In Eng¬ 
land it is not found true ; for many times there have 
been great plagues in dry years. Whereof the cause 
may be, for that drought in the bodies of islanders 
habituate to moist airs, doth exasperate the humours, 
and maketh them more apt to putrify or inflame: 
hesidcs, it taint<‘th the waters, commonly, and maketh 
them less wholesome. And again in Barbary, the 
plagues break up in the summer months, when the 
weather is hot and dry. 

Eaperiment solitary touching an error rcceircd about 
ep idemical diseascs. 

384. Many diseases, both epidemical and others, 
break forth at particular times. And the cause i% 
falsely imputed to the constitution of the air at that 
time when they l)r(‘ak forth or reign; whereas it 
proee(Ml(‘th, in(le(‘(l, from a precedent sequence and 
s(*ri(‘s of the seiisons of the year: and therefore 
Hippocrates in his prognostics doth make good 
observations of the diseases that ensue upon the 
nature of the precedent four seasons of the year. 

E,tpcriment solitary iouidring the alteration or pre^ 
serration of liipiors in nr (Is or dec}) vaults, 

385. Trial hath been made with earthen bottles 
vv( 4 l stopped, hanged in a w'ell of tiventy fathom 
deep at the least; and some of the bottles have been 
let down into the water, sonu‘ others have hanged 
above, within about a fatliom of the water; and the 
liqiiors so tried have been beer, not new, but ready 
for drinking, and wine, aitd milk. The proof hath 
been, that both the beer and the wine, as ivell within 
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water as above, have not been palled or deaded at 
all j but as good or somewhat better than bottles of 
the same drinks and staleness kept in a cellar. But 
those which did hang above water were apparently 
the best; and that beer did flower a little ,* whereas , 
that under water did not, though it were fresh. The 
milk soured and began to putrify. Nevertheless it 
is true, that there is a village near Blois, where in 
deep caves they do thicken milk, in such sort that 
it becometh very pleasant: which was some cause 
of this trial of hanging milk in the well: but our 
proof was naught; neither do I know whether that 
milk in those caves be first boiled. It were good 
therefore to try it with milk sodden, and with cream; 
for that milk of itself is such a compound body, of 
cream, curds, and whey, as it is easily turned and 
dissolved. It were good also to try the beer when 
it is in wort, that it may be seen whether the hang¬ 
ing in the well will accelerate the ripening and 
clarifying of it. 

Experiment solitarij touchhig etulting. 

386. Livers, we see, do stut. The cause may 
be, in most, the refrigeration of the tongue ; where¬ 
by it is less apt to move. And therefore 'vvc see 
that naturals do generally stut: and we see that 
in those that stut, if they drink wine moderately, 
they stut less, because itheateth: and so we see, that 
they that stut do stut more in the first offer to speak 
than in continuance; because the tongue is by mo¬ 
tion somewhat heated. In some also, it may be, 
though rarely, the dryness of the tongue; which 
likewise maketh it less apt to move as well as cold : 
for it is an effect that cometh to some wise and great 
men; as it did unto Moses, who was linguae prmpe- 
ditoe; and many stutters, we find, are very choleric 
men; choler inducing a dryness in the tongue. 

Experiments in consort touching s7nells. 

387. Smells and other odours are sweeter in the 
air at some distance, than near the nose; as hath 
been partly touched heretofore. The cause is double : 
first, the finer mixture or incorporation of the smell; 
for we see that in sounds likewise, they are sweet¬ 
est when we cannot hear every part by itself. The 
other reason is, for that all sweet smells have joined 
with them some earthy or crude odours; and at 
some distance, the sweet which is the more spiritual, 
is perceived, and the earthy reacheth not so far. 

388. Sweet smells are most forcible in dry sub¬ 
stances when they are broken; and so likewise in 
oranges and lemons, the nipping of their rindgiveth 
out their smell more; and generally wdicn bodies 
are moved or stirred, though not broken, they smell 
more; as a sweet-hag wuived. The cause is double: 
the one, for that there is a greater emission of 
the spirit when way is made; and this holdeth in 
the breaking, nipping, or crushing; it holdeth also, 
in some degree, in the moving: but in this, last 
there is a .concurrence of the second cause, which 
is the impulsion of the air, that bringeth the scent 
faster upon us. 

389. The daintiest smells of flowers are out of 
those plants whose leaves smell not; as violets, 
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roses, wall-flowers, gilly-flowers, pinks, woodbines, 
vine-flowers, apple-blooms, lime-tree-blooms, bean- 
blooms, &c. The cause is, for that where there Is 
heat and strength enough in the plant to make 
the leaves odorate, there the smell of the flower is 
rather evanid and weaker than that of the leaves ; 
as it is in rosemary flowers, lavender flowers, and 
sweet-briar roses. But where there is less heat, 
there the spirit of the plant is digested and refined, 
and severed from the grosser juice, in the efilores- 
cence, and not before. 

390. Most odours smell best luoken or crushed, 
as hath been said; but flow^ers pressed or beaten do 
lose the freshness and sweetness of their odour. 
The cause is, for that wlieri they arc crush<.‘d, the 
grosser and more earthy spirit cometh <nit witli. the 
finer, and troubletli it; wdiereas in stronger odtjurs 
there are no such degrees of the issue of tiu? smell. 

Experiments in consort touching the gowinrss futd 
choice of 

391. It is a thing of very good wc to discover 
the goodness of waters. The taste, to those tlint 
drink water only, doth somew'liat; but other ex|ifri“ 
incuts are more sure*. First, try w«ilers by widglit; 
wherein you may find smae diirfiMUiee, tliough unt 
much; and the lighter you may account the brttrr. 

392. Secondly, try them by boiling upon mi ofiiial 
fire; and that which consiimetli away fastest you 
may account the bcfst. 

393. Thirdly, try in several hoitleii or 

vessels, matches in every thing elfie, mid iei* wlilcli 
of them last longcit without nUtmli or corniptioii* 
And that which holdeth tiii|mtrlietl you 

may likewlio account the htit» ,, . 

394. Fourthly, try them hy imdiin;; drluK ; r.lmo;'; 
er or smaller, with the, iime C|«ttnlity of aialli l»il 
you mn,f conclude, thal tlmt water which' tiiaketli 
the stronger drink, is the; more concoctiul and nour¬ 
ishing ; though perhaps it be not so gofn! for mi*di- 
cinal use. And su<!h winter commonly is the water 
of large and navigable rivers ; ami likctwiHc in large 
and clean ponds of standing water; for upon both 
them the sun hath mon; power than upon ibimtaiiia 
or small rivers. And I mtWAfim thit efiall-Wfiler 
is next them the best for going Tiirthcil lit drink i 
for that also helpeth concoction i it hi oiil of a 
deep well; for then it ctireth Iht'rawni^i# of fhi 
water; but chalky witter,, towar^l',)h^ to'jrof ttici 
earth, k too fretting; as it appeareth in laundry of 
clothes, wdiich wear out apam; if you use such watiUM. 

395. Fifthly, the housewives do find a (lifiertmiu; 
in waters, for the bearing or not bearing of soap ; 
and it is likely that the more fat water will b(»ar 
soap best; for the hungry W'atm* doth kill the unc¬ 
tuous nature of the soap. 

396. Sixthly, you may make a judgment of wa¬ 
ters according to the place whence; tliey spring or 
come : the rain-water is, hy the phyKi<dans» esU'emei! 
the finest and the b(‘st; Imfc yet it is saitl tn putrify 
soonest; which is likely, because of the fineneHs of 
the spiritt and in conservatories of rain-water, nuch 
as they have in Venice, &c. th(»y an* foum! not so 
choice water®; the worse, perhaps^ because they 
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are covered aloft, and kept from the sun. Snow¬ 
water is held unwholesome; insomuch as the people 
that dwell at the foot of the snow mountains, or 
otherwise upon the ascent, especially the women, 
by drinking of snow-water, have great bags hanging 
under their throats. Well-water, except it be upon 
chalk, or a very plentiful spring, maketh meat red; 
which is an ill sign. Springs on the tops of hills 
are the best: for both they seem to have a light¬ 
ness and appetite of mounting; and besides, they 
are most pure and unmingled j and again, are more 
percolated through a great space of earth. For 
waters in valleys join in effect under ground with all 
waters of the same level; whereas springs on the 
tops of hills pass through a great deal of pure earth 
with less mixture of other waters. 

397. Seventhly, judgment may be made of waters 
by the soil whereupon the water runneth ; as pebble 
is the cleanest and best tasted; and next to that, 
clay-water; and thirdly, water upon chalk; fourth¬ 
ly, that upon sand; and worst of all upon /nud. 
Neither may you trust waters that taste sweet; for 
they are commonly found in rising grounds of great 
cities; which must needs take in a great deal of 
filth. 

Experiment solitary touching the temperate heat 
under the equinoctmL 

398. In Peru, and divers parts of the West In¬ 
dies, though under the line, the heats are not so 
intolerable as they be in Barbary, and the skirts of 
the torrid zone. The causes are, first the great 
breezes which the motion of the air in great cir¬ 
cles, such as are under the girdle of the world, pro- 
duceth ; which do refrigerate ; and therefore in 
those parts noon is nothing so hot, when the breezes 
are great, as about nine or ten of the clock in the 
forenoon. Another cause is, for that the lengtli of 
the night, and the dews thereof, do compensate tiu‘. 
heat of the day. A third cause is the stay of th(! 
sun; not in respect of day and night, for that we 
spake of before, but in respect of the season; for 
under the line the sun crosseth the line, and maketh 
two summers and two winters, but in the skirts of 
the torrid zone it doubleth and goeth back again, 
and so maketh one long summer. 

Experiment solitary iouchmg the eoloraiion of black 
and tawny Moors, 

399. The heat of the sun maketh men l>Ia(;k in 
some countries, as in iKtliiopia and (luinea, 

Fire doth it not, as we see in glass-men, that are 
continually about the fire. The reason may be, be¬ 
cause fire doth lick up the spirits and blood of the 
body, so as they exhale; so that it ever maketh men 
look pale and sallow; but the sun, which is a gen-^ 
tier heat, doth but draw the blood to the outward 
parts; and rather concocteth it than soaketh it; 
and therefore we see that all ^thiopes are fleshy 


and plump, and have great lips; all which betoken 
moisture retained, and not drawn out. We see also 
that the Negroes are bred in countries that have 
plenty of water, by rivers or otherwise ; for Meroe, 
which was the metropolis of .Ethiopia, was upon a 
great lake: and Congo, where the Negroes are, is 
full of rivers. And the confines of the river Niger, 
where the Negroes also are, are well w^atered: and 
the region above Cape Verde is likewise moist, in¬ 
somuch as it is pestilent through moisture : but the 
countries of the Abyssenes, and Barbary, and Peru, 
where they are tawny, and olivaster, and pale, are 
generally more sandy and dry. As for the iEthiopes, 
as they are plump and fleshy, so, it may be, they 
are sanguine and rudely-coloured, if their black skin 
would suffer it to be seen. 

Experiment solitary touching motion after the instant 
of death* 

400. Some creatures do move a good while after 
their head isofi‘; as birds : some a very little time; 
as men and all beasts: some move, though cut in 
several pieces; as s1iake.s, cels, worms, flies, &c. 
First, therefore, it is certain, that the immediate 
cause of death is the resolution or extinguishment of 
the si>irils; and that the destruction or corruption 
of the organs is but tlic mediate cause. But some 
organs are so peremptorily necessary, that the ex¬ 
tinguishment of the spirits doth speedily follow; but 
yet so as there is an interim of a small time. It is 
reported by one of the ancients of credit, that a sa- 
erificed beast hath lowed after the heart hath been 
severed: ancl it is a report also of credit, that the 
head of a jug hath been oj)encd, and the brain put 
into the palm of a man’s hand, trembling, without 
breaking any pari of it, or severing it from the mar- 
r(Av of the hack-bone; during wdiieh time the pig 
hath been, in all aj)j)earanee, stark demd, and without 
motion; atid after a small time the brain hath been 
replaced, and the skull of the j>ig elosed, and the 
pig hath a little after gone about. And certain it is, 
that an eye upon revenge hath hcifn thrust forth, so 
as it hanged a pretty di,stance by tiie visual nerve; 
and during that timtj the eye hath been without any 
power of sight; and yet after being rejdaeed re- 
cawered sight Now the sj)irits are chiefly in the 
head and cells of the brain, which in men and beasts 
are large; and therefore, when the head is off,they 
move little or nothing. But birds have small liead.s, 
and therefore the sjiirits are a little more disj)ersed 
in tlu! sinews, whereby motion remaineth in theun a 
little longer; insomuch, as it is extaiii in story, that 
an emperor of Rome, to show tlie cc'riainty of his 
hand, did ^hoot a great forked arrow at an ostrich, 
as she ran swiftly tipon the stage, and struck off her 
lK*ad; and yet she continued the race a little way 
with her head off As for worms, and flies, and 
cels, the spirits are tliflused almost all over; and 
therefore they move in their several pieces. 
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Ex'periments in consort touching the acceleration 
of germination^ 

We will now inquire of plants or vegetables: and 
we shall do it “with diligence. They are the prin¬ 
cipal part of the third day’s work. They are the 
first producat, which is the word of animation: for 
the other words are but the words of essence : and 
they are of excellent and general use for food, 
medicine, and a number of mechanical arts. 

401. There were sown in a bed, tuimip-seed, 
radish-seed, wheat, cucumber-seed, and peas. The 
bed we call a hot-bed, and the manner of it is this : 
there was taken horse-dung, old and well rotted,- 
this was laid upon a bank half afoot high, and sup¬ 
ported round about with planks; and upon the top 
was cast sifted earth, some two fingers deep; and 
then the seed sprinkled upon it, having been 
steeped all night in water mixed with cow-dung. 
The turnip-seed and the wheat came up half an 
inch above ground within two days after, without 
any watering. The rest the third day. The ex¬ 
periment was made in October; and, it may be, in 
the spring, the accelerating would have been the 
speedier. This is a noble experiment; for without 
this help they would have been four times as long 
in coming up. But there doth not occur to me, at 
this present, any use thereof for profit; except it 
should be for sowing of peas, which have their price 
very much increased by the early coming. It may 
be tried also with cherries, strawberries, and other 
fruit, which are dearest when they come early. 

402. There was wheat steeped in water mixed 
with cow-dung; other in water mixed with horse- 
dung ; other in water mixed with pigeon-dung; 
other in urine of man; other in water mixed willi 
chalk powdered; other in water mixed with soot; 
other in vrater mixed with ashes; other in water 
mixed with bay-salt; other in claret wine; otlier in 
malmsey; other in spirit of wine. The proportion 
of the mixture was a fourth part of the ingredients 
to *1116 water; save that there was not of the salt 
above an eighth part. The urine, and wines, and 
spirit of wine, were simple without mixture of water. 
The time of the steeping was twelve hours. The 
time of the year October. There was also other 
wheat sown unsteeped, but watered twice a day with 
warm water*. There was also other wheat sown 
simple, to compare it with the rest. The event 
was, that those that were in the mixture of dung, 
and urine, and soot, chalk, ashes, and salt, came up 
wuthin six days ; and those that afterwards proved 
the highest, thickest, and most lusty, were first the 
urine; and then the dungs; next the chalk; next 
the soot; next the ashes; next the salt; next the 
wheat simple of itself, unsteeped and unwatered; 
next the watered twice a day with warm water; 
next the claret wine. So that these three last were 
slower than the ordinary wheat of itself; and this 
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culture did rather retard than advance. As for those 
that were steeped in malmsey, and spirit of wine, 
they came not up at all. This is a rich experiment 
for profit; for the most of the steepings are cheap 
things ; and the goodness of the crop is a great mat¬ 
ter of gain; if the goodness of the crop answer the 
earliness of the coming up, as it is like it will, both 
being from the vigour of the seed; which also 
partly appeared in the former experiments, as hath 
been said. This experiment w*ould be tried in other 
grains, seeds, and kernels; for it may be some steep¬ 
ing wull agree best with some seeds. It would be 
tried also with roots steeped as before, but for longer 
time. It would be tried also in several seasons of 
the year, especially the spring. 

403. Strawberries watered now and then, as once 
in three days, with water wherein hath, been steep¬ 
ed sheeps-dung or pigeons-dung, will prevent and 
come early. And it is like the same efibet would 
follow in other berries, herbs, flowers, grains, or 
trees. And therefore it is an experiment, though 
vulgar in strawberries, yet not brought into use 
generally : for ft is usual to help the ground with 
muck; and likewise to recomfort it sometimcjs with 
muck put to the roots; hut to water it w^ith muck 
water, which is like to be more forcible, is not 
practised. 

404. Dung, or chalk, or blood, applied in sub- 
stance, seasonably, to the roots of trees, doth set 
them forwards. But to do it unto lierbs, wdtlioiit 
mixture of w^ater or earth, it may be these helps are 
too hot. 

405. The former means of helping germination, 
are either by the goodness and strength of the 
nourishment; or by the comforting and exciting the 
spirits in the plant to draw the nourishment better. 
And of this latter kind, concerning the comforting 
of the spirits of the plant, are also the experiments 
that follow; though they be not applications to the 
root or seed. The planting of trees warm upon a 
wuill against the south, or south-east sun, doth hasten 
their coming on and ripening; and the south-east is 
found to be better than the south-west, though the 
south-west be the hotter coast. But the cause is 
chiefly, for that the heat of the morning succeedeth 
the cold of the night; and partly, because many 
times the south-west sun is loo parching. So like¬ 
wise the planting of them upon tlie back of a 
chimney where a fire is kept, doth hasten their com¬ 
ing on and ripening : nay more, the drawing of the 
boughs into the inside of a room where a fire is 
continually kept, wmrketh the same eflect; which 
hath been tried wdth grapes ; insomuch as they will 
come a month earlier than the grapes abroad. 

406. Besides the two means of accelerating 
germination formerly described; that is to say, the 
mending of the nourishment, and comforting of the 
spirit of the plant; there is a third, wliidi is the 
making way for the easy coming to the noiirish* 
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ment, and drawing it. And therefore gentle digging 
and loosening of the earth about the roots of trees; 
and the removing herbs and flowers into new earth 
once in two years, which is the same thing, for the 
new earth is ever looser, doth greatly further the 
prospering and earliness of plants. 

407- But the most admirable acceleration by 
facilitating the nourishment is that of water. For 
a standard of a damask rose with the root on, was 
set in a chamber where no fire was, upright in an 
earthen pan, full of fair water, without any mixture, 
half a foot under the water, the standard being more 
than two foot high above the water: within the 
space of ten days the standard did put forth a fair 
green leaf, and some other little buds, which stood 
at a stay, without any show of decay or withering, 
more than seven days. But afterwards that leaf 
faded, but the young buds did sprout on; which 
afterward opened into fair leaves in the space of 
three months; and continued so a while after, till 
upon removal we left the trial. But note, that the 
leaves were somewhat paler and lighter-coloured 
than the leaves used to be abroad. Note, that the 
first buds were in the end of October; and it is like¬ 
ly that if it had been in the spring time,-it would 
have put forth with greater strength, and, it may be, 
to have grown on to bear flowers. By this means 
you may have, as it seemeth, roses set in the midst 
of a pool, being supported with some stay; which is | 
matter of rareness and pleasure, though of small use. 
This is the more strange, for that the like rose- 
standard was put at the same time into water mixed 
with horse-dung, the horse-dung aliout tlie fourth 
part to the water, and in four months’ space, while 
it was observed, put not forth any leaf, though 
divers buds at tlie first, as the otber. 

408. A Dutcli flower that had a bulbous root, was 
likewise put at the same time all under water, some 
two or three Angers deep; and within seven days 
sprouted, and continued long after farther growing. 
There were also put in, a beet-root, a borage-root, 
and a radish-root, which had all their leaves cut 
almost close to the roots; and within six weeks had 
fair leaves; and so continued till the end of 
November. 

409. Note, that if roots, or peas, or flowers, may 
be accelerated in tlieir coming and ripitning, thcu'it 
is a double profit; the one in the liigh price that 
those things bear when th(*y coimi early; the other 
in the swiftness of their returns; for in srune grounds 
which are strong, you shall hav(* a radish, Sc(\ r.tnne 
in a month, that in other groiuKls wall not come in 
two, and so make double reiuniH. 

410. Wheat also was put into the water, and 
came not forth at all; so as it seemeth there 
must bo some strength and bulk in the body pitt into 
the winter, as it is in roots; for grains, or seeds, the 
cold of the water will mortify. But casually sonu* 
wheat lay under the pan, which was sonimvhai 
moistened by the suing of the ])an; wliich in six 
weeks, as aforesaid, looked mouldy to tiie c‘ye, hut 
it was sprouted forth half a finger’s length. 

411. It seemeth by thesi* instances of watm*, that 
for nourishment the water is almo.st all in all, and 


that the earth doth but keep the plant upright, a 
save it from over-heat and over-cold; and thcrefc 
is a comfortable experiment for good drinkers, 
proveth also that our former opinion, that dri 
incorporate wdth flesh or roots, as in capon-be 
&c. will nourish more easily, than meat and dri 
taken severally. 

412. The housing of plants, I conceive, wall be 
accelerate germination, and bring forth flowers a 
plants in the colder seasons: and as house h 
country plants, as lemons, oranges, myrtles, to sa 
them ; so we may house our own country plants, 
forward them, and make them come in the c( 
seasons; in such sort, tliat you may have viole 
strawberries, peas, all winter: so that you sow 
remove them at fit times. This experiment is to 
referred unto the comforting of the spirit of t 
plant hy warmth, as well as housing their boug 
&c. So then tbe means to accelerate germinati^ 
are in particular eiglit, in general three. 

Eocperitmnls in consort tou ching the putting bm 
or retardation of germination. 

413. To make roses, or other flowers come late 
is an experiment of pleasure. For the ancie 
esteemed much of the rosa sera. And indeed 1 
November rose is the sweetest, having been less . 
haled hy the sun. The means are these. Fii 
the cutting ofl’ their tops immediately after tl 
have clone bearing; and tlien they will come ag 
the same year aliout November: but they will i 
come just on thc^ tops wlic're th(*y wc*re <*u(, but 
of those shoots wliieli W(*re, as it w(‘re, water hong 
Th(? eause is, for that tin* sap, which otluu’W 
would have fed th(‘ top, though after bearing, w 
by the diseliarge of that, divert unto tlie s 
sprouts ; and t}H?y will com(‘ to hear, but later. 

414. The scHumd m the pulling ofl’ the buds 
the rose?, whem they nre newly knott(‘d; for then 
side branches will hear. Tin* cause is the sa 
with the former; for cutting ofl‘ the tops, and pull 
otr the buds, work lhc^ same eflV'ct, in retention 
the sap for a time*, and divt'rsion of it to tin; sprcj 
that wc‘r<^ not so forward. 

415. The third is the (rutting* cdF some few of 
top houghs in tin; springtime, hut suflering tin; bn 
Imughs to grenv on. ’fhe cause; is, for that 
houghs do In'lp to draw up the sap nion; strong 
and wet sec; that in polling of many do ust 
leavft a bough or two on the top, to help to draw 
the sap. And it. is n^ported nhag that if ytni g 
upon tin; hough of a tret*, and cut tdf some of 
old houghs, the new cions will pt*ri.sh. 

41(1 The ftiurth is hy laying tin; roots hare al 
(!hristmas sonn; days. The cause is plain, for I 
it doth arrest tin; sap from going upwards fin* a til 
whit‘h arnsst is afterwards released by the covei 
of the root again with <;arlii; and then the 
gettetli up, but later. 

417. Tin; fifth is the removing of the tree m 
month bt‘for(‘ It biuldoth. Tlie cause is, for 1 
som<; tinn; will ht* nspured after the remove for 
re-setdirig, before it can draw the juice; and 
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time being lost, the blossom must needs come forth 
later. 

418. The sixth is the grafting of roses in May, 
which commonly gardeners do not till July; and 
then they bear not till the next year; but if you 
graft them in May, they wall bear the same year, 
but late. 

419. The seventh is the girding of the body of the 
tree about with some pach-thread; for that also in 
a degree restraineth the sap, and maketh it come 
up more late and more slowly. 

420. The eighth is the planting of them in a 
shade, or in a hedge ; the cause is, partly the keep¬ 
ing out of the sun, which hasteneth the sap to rise; 
and partly the robbing them of nourishment by the 
stutf in the hedge. These means may be practised 
upon other, both trees and flowers, mutatis mutandis. 

421. Men have entertained a conceit that show- 
eth prettily; namely, that if you graft a late-com¬ 
ing fruit upon a stock of a fruit-tree that cometh 
early, the graft will bear early ; as a peach upon a 
cherry ; and contrariwise, if an early-coming fruit 
upon a stock of a fruit-tree that cometh late, the 
graft will hear fruit late ; as a cherry upon a peach. 
But these arc but im?iginations, and untrue. The 
cause is, for that the cion overruleth the stock quite : 
and the stock is but passive only, and givelh aliment, 
but no motion to the graft. 

Experiments in consort touching the melioration of 
fruits, trees, and plants. 

We will speak now, how to make fruits, flowers, 
and roots larger, in more plenty, and sweeter than 
they use to he; and how to make the trees them¬ 
selves more tall, more spread, and more hasty and 
sudden than they use to be. Wherein there is no 
doubt but the former experiments of acceleration 
will serve much to these purposes. And again, that 
these experiments, which we shall now set clown, do 
serve also for acceleration, because bolli effects pro¬ 
ceed from the increase of vigour in thci tree; but 
yet to avoid confusion, and because some of the 
means are more proper for the one eflect, and some 
for the other, we will handle them apart. 

422. It is an assured experience, that a heap of 
flint or stone, laid about the bottom of a wuld free, 
as an oak, elm, ash, &c.; upon the first planting, doth 
make it prosper double as much as without it. The 
cause is, for that it retaineth the moisture which 
falleth at any time upon the tree, and suffereth it 
not to he exhaled by the sun. Again, it keepctli the 
tree warm from cold blasts, and frosts, as it were in 
a bouse. It may be also there is somewhat in the 
keeping of it steady at the first. Query, If laying 
of straw some height about the body of a tree, will 
not make the tree forwards. For though the root 
giveth the sap, yet it is the body that draw^eth it. 
But you must note, that if you lay stones about the 
stalk of lettuce, or other plants that are more soft, 
it will ovei’-moisten the roots, so as the worms will 
eat them. 

423. A tree, at the first setting, should not he 
shaken, tmtil it hath taken root fully : and therefore 
some have put two little forks about the bottom of 


their trees to keep them upright; but after a year’s 
rooting, then shaking doth the free good, by loosen¬ 
ing of the earth, and, perhaps, by exercising, as it 
were, and stirring the sap of the tree. 

424. Generally the cutting away of houghs and 
suckers at the root and body doth make trees grow 
high; and contrariwise, the polling and cutting of 
the top maketh them grow spread and bushy. As 
we see in pollards, &c. 

425. It is reported, that to make hasty-growing 
coppice woods, the WJ-ay is, to take willow, sallow, 
poplar, alder, of some seven years’ growth; and to 
set them, not upright, but aslope, a reasonable 
depth under the ground ; and then instead of one root 
they will put forth many, and so carry more shoots 
upon a stem. 

42G. When you would have many new roots of 
fruit trees, take a low tree and how it, and lay all 
its branches aflat upon the ground, and cast earth 
upon them ,* and every twig will take root. And 
this is a very profitable experiment for costly trees, 
for the boughs will make stocks without charge; 
such as are apricots, peaches, almonds, cornelians, 
mulberries, figs, &c. The like is continually prac¬ 
tised with vines, roses, musk-roses, &c. 

427. From May to July you may take off the 
bark of any bough, being of the bigness of three or 
four inches, and cover the hare place, somewhat 
above and below, with loam well tempered with 
horse-dung, binding it fast down. Then cut off the 
bough about Allhollontide in the bare place, and set 
it in the ground; and it will grow to he a fair tree 
in one year. The cause may be, for that the baring 
from the bark keepeth the sap from descending to¬ 
wards winter, and so holdeth it in the bough; and 
it may be also that the loam and horse-dung applied 
to the bare place do moisten it, and cherish it, and 
make it more apt to put forth the root. Note, that 
this may be a general means for keeping up the 
sap of trees in their boughs; which may serve to 
other effects. 

428. It hath been practised in trees that show 
fair and bear not, to bore a bole through the heart 
of the tree, and thereupon it will bear. Which may 
he, for that the tree before had too much repletion, 
and was oppressed with its own sap; for repletion is 
an enemy to generation. 

429. It hath been practised in trees that do not 
bear, to cleave two or three of the chief roots, and 
to put into the cleft a small pebble, which may 
keep it open, and then it will bear. The cause 
may be, for that a root of a tree may be, as it 
were, hide-bound, no less than the body of the tree j 
hut it will not keep open without somewhat put 
into it, 

430. It is usually practised, to set trees that re- 
qtiire much sun upon walls against the south; as 
apricots, peaches, plums, vines, figs, and the like. 
It hath a double commodity ; the one, the heat of 
the wall by reflexion; the other, the taking away 
of the shade; for when a tree growetli round, the 
upper boughs overshadow the lower; but when it 
is spread upon a wall, the sun comctli alike upon 
the upper and the lower branches. 
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431. It liatli also been practised by some, to pull 
off some leaves from tlie trees so spread, that the sun 
may come upon the bough and fruit the better. 
There hatli been practised also a curiosity, to set a 
tree upon the north side of a wall, and at a little 
height to draw it through the wall, and spread it 
upon the south side: conceiving that the root and 
lower part of the stock should enjoy the freshness of 
the shade; and the upper houghs, and fruit, the 
comfort of the sun. Rut it sorted not; the cause is, 
for that the root requireth some comfort from the 
sun, though under earth, as well as the body j and 
the lower part of the body more than the upper, as 
we see in compassing a tree below with straw. 

432. The lowness of the bough where the fruit 
cometh, maketh the fruit greater, and to ripen bet¬ 
ter; for you shall ever see, in apricots, peaches, or 
meiocotones upon a wall, the greatest fruits towards 
the bottom. And in Trance, the grapes that make 
the wine, grow upon low vines !)Oimd to small stakes; 
and the raised vines in arbours make but verjuice. 

It is true, that in Italy and other countries where 
they have hotter sun, they raise them upon elms 
and trees ; but I conceive, that if the French manner 
of planting low were brought in use there, their 
wines would be stronger and sweeter. But it is 
more chargeable in respect of the props. It were 
good to try whether a tree grafted somewhat near 
the ground, and the lower boughs only maintained, 
and the higher continually pruned off, would not 
make a larger fruit 

433. To have fruit in great plenty, the way is to 
graft not only upon young stocks, but upon divers 
boughs of an old tree; for they will hear great 
numbers of fruit: whereas if you graft but upon one 
stock, the tree can hear hut few. 

434. 3’hc digging yearly about the roots of trees, 
which is a great means both to the acceleration and 
melioration of fruits, is practised in nothing but in 
vines: which if it were transferred unto other trees 
and shrubs, as roses, &c. I conceive would advance 
them likewise. 

435. It hath been known, that a fruit tree hath 
been blown up, almost, by the roots, and set up 
again, and the next year hear exceedingly. The 
cause of this was notliing but the loosening of the 
earth, which comtbrtetli any tree, and is lit to be 
practised more than it is in fruit-trees: for tre(‘K 
cannot be so fitly removed into new grounds, as 
dowers and herbs may. 

436. To revive an old treas tlie digging of it about 
the roots, and applying new mould to the roiits, is 
the way. We see also that draught oxen put into 
frc'sh pasture gather new and letider llcsh; and in 
all things better nourishment tlnan hath been tised 
dofli help to r(*new; especially if it be not only 
belter, but changial and differing from the former. 

437 . If an bti-b be cut off from the roots in the 
beginning of winter, and then the earth be trodden 
and beaten down hard with the foot and spade, the, 
roots will become of very great magnitude in sum¬ 
mer. The reason is, for that the moisture being 
forbidden to come up in the plant, stayeth longer 
in the root, and dilntetli it. And gardeners use to 


tread down any loose ground after they have sown 
onions, or turnips, &c. 

438. If panicum be laid below and about the 
bottom of a root, it will cause the root to grow to 
an excessive bigness. The cause is, for that being 
itself of a spongy substance, it draweth the mo^ture 
of the earth to it, and so feedeth the root This is 
of greatest use for onions, turnips, parsnips, and 
carrots. 

439. The shifting of ground is a means to better 
the tree and fruit; but with this caution, that all 
things do prosper best when they are advanced to 
the better; your nursery of stocks ought to be in a 
more barren ground than the ground is whereimto 
you remove them. So all graziers prefer their cattle 
from meaner pastures to better. We see also, that 
hardness in youth lengtheneth life, because it leaveth 
a cherishing to the better of the body in age : nay, 
in exercises, it is good to begin with the hardest, as 
dancing in thick shoes, &c. 

440. It hatii Ixum observed, that hacking of trees 
in tlieir bark, both downright and across, so as you 
may make them ratlier in slices than in contiruu*d 
hacks, doth great good to trees; and especially dc- 
livereth them from being hide-bound, and killeth 
their moss. 

441. iShfide to some plants conduceth to make 
them large and prosperous, more than sun; as in 
strawberries and bays, &c. Therefore among straw- 

! b(*rri(‘S sow here and there some borage seed; and 
you shall find the strawberries under those; leaves 
far more large than their fellows. And hays you 
must plant to the north, or defend them from the 
stin by a hedge-row; and when yon sow the. !)erries, 
weed not the borders for the first half year; for the 
weed giveth them shade. 

442. To increase the crops of plants, there would 
be coRsidei-ed not only the increasing the lust of the 
earth, or of the plant, but the saving also of that 
which is spilt. So they have lately made a trial to 
set wheat; which nevertheless hath been left off, 
because of the trouble and pains : yet so much is 
true, that there is much saved by the setting, in 
comparison of that which is sown; both by keeping 
it from being picked up by birds, and by avoiding 
the shallow lying of it, whereby much that is so^'u 
taketh no root. 

443. It is prescribed by some of the ancients, 
that you take small trees, upon which %s or othei 
fruit grow^ hedng yet unripe, and cover the trees ir 
the middle of autumn with dung xmtil the spring 
and then take them up in a warm day, and replaiii 
them in good ground; and by that means the lormcj 
year’s tree will be ripe, as by a new birth, wher 
other trees of the same kind do but Ijlossom. Bu 
this seemeth to have no great probability. 

444. It is reported, that if you take nitre, ant 
mingle it with water, to the thickness of honey, aia 
therewith anoint the hud after the vine is cut, i 
will sprout forth within eight days. The cause i; 
like to h(% if the (‘xperiment be true, the opening o 
the hud and of the parts contiguous, by the spiri 
of the nitre; for nitre is, as it were, the life 0 
vegetables. 
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445. Take seed, or kernels of apples, pears, 
oranges; or a peach, or a plum-stone, &e, and put 
them into a squill, which is like a great onion, and 
they will come up much earlier than in the earth 
itself. This I conceive to be as a kind of graft¬ 
ing in the root j for as the stock of a graft yieldeth 
better prepared nourishment to the graft, than the 
crude earth; so the squill doth the like to the seed. 
And I suppose the same would be done, by putting 
kernels into a turnip, or the like : save that the 
squill is more vigorous and hot. It may be tried 
also, with putting onion seed into an onion head, 
which thereby, perhaps, will bring forth a larger 
and earlier onion. 

446. The pricking of a fruit in several places, 
when it is almost at its bigness, and before it ri- 
peneth, hath been practised with success, to ripen 
the fruit more suddenly. We see the example of 
the biting of wasps or worms upon fruit, whereby 
it manifestly ripeneth the sooner. 

447. It is reported, that alga marina, sea-weed, 
put under the roots of coleworts, and, perhaps, of 
other plants, will farther their growth. The virtue, 
no doubt, hath relation to salt, which is a great help 
to fertility. 

448. It hath been practised, to cut off the stalks 
of cucumbers, immediately after their hearing, close 
by the earth; and then to cast a pretty quantity of 
earth upon the plant that remaineth, and tliey will 
hear the next year fruit long before the ordinary 
time. The cause may be, for that the sap goeth 
down the sooner, and is not spent in the stalk or 
leaf which remaineth after the fruit. Where note, 
that the dying in the winter of the roots of plants 
that are annual, seemeth to be partly caused by the 
over expense of the sap into stalk and leaves; which 
being prevented they will super-annuato, if they 
warm. 

449. The pulling off many of the blossoms from 
a fruit-tree doth make the fruit fairer. The cause 
is manifest; for that the sap hath the less to nour¬ 
ish. And it is a common experience, that if you 
do not pull off some blossoms the first time a tree 
hloometh, it will blossom itself to death. 

450. It were good to try, what would l>e the ef¬ 
fect, if all the blossoms were pulled from a fruit- 
tree ; or the acorns and chestnut-buds, &c. from a 
wild tree, for two years together. I suppose that 
the tree will either put fortli the third year bigger 
and more plentiful fruit; or else the same years, 
larger leaves, because of the sap stored up. 

451. It hath been generally received that a plant 
watered with warm water, will come up sooner and 
better, than with cold water or with showers. But 
our experiment of wintering wheat with warm water, 
as hath been said, succeeded not; which may be, 
because the trial was too late in the year, viz. in 
the end of October. For the cold then coming upon 
the seed, after it was made more tender by the 
warm water, might check it. 

452. There is no doubt, but that grafting, for 
the most part, doth meliorate the fruit The cause 
is manifest; for that the nourishment is better pre- 
pared in the stock, than in the crude earth: but yet 


note well, that there be some trees that are said to 
come up more happily from the kernel than from 
the graft; as the peach and melocotone. The cause 
I suppose to be, for that those plants require a nour¬ 
ishment of great moisture : and though the nouri.sh- 
ment of the stock be -finer and better prepared, yet 
it is not so moist and plentiful as the nourishment 
of the earth. And indeed we see those fruits are 
very cold fruits in their nature. 

453. It hath been received, that a smaller pear 
grafted tipon a stock that beareth a greater pear, 
will become great. But I think it is as true as that 
of the prime fruit upon the late stock; and e con¬ 
verse ; which we rejected before; for the cion will 
govern. Nevertheless, it is probable enough, that if 
you can get a cion to grow upon a stock of another 
kind, that is much moister than its own stock, it 
may make the fruit greater, because it will yield 
more plentiful nourishment; though it is like it 
will make the fruit baser. But generally the grail* 
ing is upon a drier stock; as the apple iqxm a 
crab; the pear upon a thorn, &c. Yet it is r(*ported, 
that in the Low Countries they M’ill graft an apple 
cion upon the stock of a colewort, and it will bear 
a great flaggy apple ; the kernel of which, if it be 
set, will be a colewort, and not an apple. It were 
good to try whether an apple cion will prosper, if it 
be grafted upon a sallow, or upon a poplar, or npoti 
an alder, or upon an elm, or upon a horBCvpIiira, 
which are the moistest of tre(?s* I have heard that it 
hath been tried upon an elm, and succeeded. 

454. It is manifest by experienee, that iowers 
removed wax greater, beeatisa the nourishment is 
more easily come by in the loose earth. It may 
be, that oft regrafting of the same cion may likewi.se 
make fruit greater; as if you take a cion, and graft 
it upon a stock the first year; and then cutj it off, 
and graft it \ipon another stock the second year; 
and 80 for a third or fourth year; and then let it 
rest, it will yield afterward, when it beareth, the 
greater fruit. 

Of grafting there are many experiments w^orth 
the noting, hut those we reserve to a proper place. 

455. It maketh figs better, if a fig-tree, when it 
heginneth to put forth leaves, have hi.s top cut off. 
The cause is plain, for that the sap liath the to 
feed, and tlu^ less way to mount: hut it may be 
the fig will come soiiiewhat latter, a.s was formerly 
touched. The same may b(! tried likewise in other 
trees. 

456. It is reported, that mulberrie.s will be fiiirer, 
and the trees more fruitful, if you bore the trunk of 
the tree through in several place.9, and thrust into 
the place.s bored we(lgc.s of some hot trees, as tur¬ 
pentine, mastic-tree, guaiaciim, juniper, &c. The 
cause may he, for that adventivc heat doth cheer 
up the native juice of the tree. 

457. ft is reported, that trce.s will grow greater, 
and bear better fruit, if you put salt, or lees of wine, 
or blood to the root. The cause may be the^ in¬ 
creasing the lust or spirit of the root; these things 
being more forcible than ordinary composts. 

458. It is<^reported by one of the ancients, that 
artichokes will he less prickly, and more tendet. 
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if the seeds have their tops dulled, or grated off 
i^porx a stone. 

459. Herbs will be tenderer and fairer, if you 
take them out of beds, when they are newly come 
up, and remove them into pots with better earth. 
The remove from bed to bed was spoken of before ; 
but that was in several years; this is upon the sudden. 
The cause is the same with other removes formerly 
mentioned. 

460. Coleworts are reported by one of the an¬ 
cients to prosper exceedingly, and to he better tasted, 
if they be sometimes watered with salt water j and 
much more with water mixed with nitre; the 
spirit of which is less adurent than salt. 

461. It is reported that cucumbers will prove 
more tender and dainty, if their seeds be steeped a 
little in milk; the cause may he, for that the seed 
being mollified with the milk, will be too weak to 
draw the grosser juice of the earth, but only the 
finer. The same experiment may be made in arti¬ 
chokes and other seeds, when you would take away 
either their flashiness or bitterness. They speak 
also, that the like effect followeth of steeping in 
water mixed with honey; but that seemeth to me 
not so probable, because honey hath too quick a spirit. 

462. It is reported, that cucumbers will be less 
watery, and more melon-like, if in the pit where 
you set them, you fill it, half-way up, with chaff or 
small sticks, and then pour earth upon them; for 
cucumbers, as it seemeth, do (*xtremely a fleet 
moisture, and over-drink themselves; which the 
chaff or cliips forbiddiUh. Nay, it is farther report¬ 
ed, that if, when a cucumber is grown, you set a 
pot of water about five or six inches distance from 
it, it will, in twenty-four hours, shoot so much out as 
to touch tli(‘ pot; which, if it be tnu*, is an experi¬ 
ment of a higher nature than bdongeth to this 
title: for it diseovereth perception in plants, 1(^ 
move towards that which should help and comfort 
them, though it be at a distance. Th(‘ ancient 
tradition of the vine is far more strange; it is, that 
if you set a stake or prop at some di.stance from it, 
it will grow that way; which is far stranger, as is 
said, than the other: for that water may work by a 
sympathy of attraction; but this of the stake seem¬ 
eth to be a reasonal)le discourse. 

463. It hath been touched before, that terehration 
of trees doth make them prosper better. But it is 
found also, that it; maketh the fruit sweeter and bet¬ 
ter. Tire cause is, for that, notwitlislaudirig^ tin* 
terebralion, tliey may receive* aliment sufficient, and 
yet no more than they can well torn and dig(*sl: 
and withal do sweat out tin; coarsest and unpro- 
fitablest juice; even as it is in living creatures, 
wliich by moderate f<*e(lmg, and exercise, and sweat, 
attain the soundest habit of body. 

464. As tercdiration doth meliorate fruit, so upon 
the like reason doth letting of plants blood; as 
pricking vines, or other trees, after they he of some 
growth; and thereby letting forth gum or tears; 
though this he not to continue, as it is in terebra- 
tion, but at some seasons. And it is reported, that 
by this artifice bitter almonds have been turned 
into sweet 


465. The ancients for the dulcorating of fruit do 
commend swine’s dung above all other dung; which 
may be because of the moisture of that beast, where¬ 
by the excrement hath less acrimony ; for we see 
swine’s and pig’s flesh is the moistest of fleshes. 

466. It is observed by some, that all herbs wax 
sweeter, both in smell and taste, if after they be 
grown up some reasonable time, they be cut, and so 
you take the latter sprout The cause may be, for 
that the longer the juice staycth in the root and stalk, 
the better it concocteth. For one of the chief 
causes why grains, seeds, and fruits, are more 
nourishing than leaves, is the length of time in 
which they grow to maturation. It were not amiss 
to keep back the sap of herbs, or the like, by some 
fit means, till the end of summer; whereby, it may 
be, they will be more nourishing. 

467. As grafting doth generally advance and 
meliorate fruits, above that which they would be if 
they were set of kernels or stones, in regard the 
nourishment is better concocted; so, no doubt, even 
in grafting, for the same cause, the choice of the 
stock doth much; always provided, that it be some¬ 
what inferior to the don; for otherwise ftdullethit. 
They commend much the grafting of pears or apples 
upon a quince. 

4(>B. Besides the means of melioration of fruits 
he fore-mentioned, it is set down as tried, that a 
mixture of bran and swine’s dung, or chaff and 
swine’s dung, especially laid up together for a month 
to rot, is a very great nourisher and comforter to a 
fruit-tree. 

469. It is delivered, that onions wax greater ii 
tliey be taken out of the earth, and laid a drying 
twenty day.s, and tlien set again; and yet more, il 
the outermost pill he taken off all over. 

470 . It i.s d{‘liv(‘red hy some, that if one take the 
hough of a low fruit-tree newly hudded, and draw il 
gmilly, without hurting it, into an (‘artlu'n pot |)er- 
forate at tlie hottom to Ic't in tin* plant, and then 
cover the pot with earth, it will yield a vc‘ry large 
fruit within the ground. Whicli experim(*nt is no« 
thing hut potting of plants without removing, and 
leaving tin* fruit in tlie earth. The like, tliey say, 
will he effeetc'd hy an empty pot without earth in 
it put over a fruit, being propped up with a stake, 
as it hangelh upon the trtfc; and the better, if some 
few pcrtusioris he made in the j>ot. Wherein, be¬ 
sides the deft‘nding of the frnit from extremity ol 
sun or weather, some give a reason, that the fruit 
loving and coveting tlie open air and sun, is in¬ 
vited hy those pertusions to spread and approach aj 
near the open air as it can; and so cnlargelli ir 
magnitude. 

471. All trees in high and sandy grounds are tc 
be set deep; and in watery grounds more shallow, 
And in all trees, when they be removed, especiall}) 
fruit-trees, care ought to he taken, that the sides o: 
the trees bo coasted, north and south, &c. as thej 
stood before. The same is said also of stone out o 
the quarry, to make it more durable; though thai 
.seemeth to have less reason; because the stone lietl 
not so near the sun, as the tree groweth. 

472. Timber trees in a coppice wood do groM 
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better than in an open field; both because they offer 
not to spread so much, but shoot up still in height; 
and chiefly because they are defended from too much 
sun and wind, which do check the growth of all 
fruit; and so, no doubt, fruit-trees, or vines, set upon 
a wall against the sun, between elbows or buttresses 
of stone, ripen more than upon a plain wall. 

473 . It is said, that if potado-roots be set in a 
pot filled with earth, and then the pot with earth 
be set likewise within the ground some two or three 
inches, the roots will grow greater than oi'dinary. 
The cause may be, for that having earth enough 
within the pot to nourish them; and then being 
stopped by the bottom of the pot from putting 
strings downward, they must needs grow greater in 
breadth and thickness. And it may be, that a\l 
seeds or roots potted, and so set into the earth, will 
prosper the better. 

474 . The cutting off the leaves of radish, or other 
roots, in the beginning of winter, before they wither, 
and covering again the root something high with 
earth, will preserve the root all winter, and make it 
bigger in the spring following, as hath been partly 
tonched before. So that there is a double use of 
this cutting off the leaves ; for in plants where the 
root is the esculent, as radish and parsnips, it will 
make the root the greater; and so it will do to the 
heads of onions. And where the fruit is the escu¬ 
lent, by strengthening the root, it will make the | 
fruit also the greater. 

475 . It is an experiment of great pleasure, to 
make the leaves of shady trees larger than ordinary. , 
Tt hath been tried for certain that a cion of aweech- 
elm, grafted upon the stock of an ordinary elm, will 
put forth leaves almost as broad as the brim of one's 
hat. And it is very likely, that as in fruit-trees 
the graft maketh a greater fruit; so in trees that 
bear no fruit, it will make the greater leaves. It 
would be tried therefore in trees of that kind chiefly, 
as birch, asp, willow; and especially the shining 
willow, which they call swallow-tail, because of the 
pleasure of the leaf. 

470. The barrenness of trees by accident, besides 
the weakness of the soil, seed, or root, and the in¬ 
jury of the weather, coineth either of their over- 
gsowing with moss, or their being hide-bound, or 
their planting too deep, or by issuing of the sap too 
much into the leaves. For all these there are re¬ 
medies mentioned before, 

BaoperimenU in consort touching compound fruits and 
flowers» 

We see that in living creatures, that have male 
and female, there is copulation of several kinds; 
and so compound creattires; as the mule, tiiat is 
generated betwixt the horse and the ass; and some 
other compounds which we call monsters, though 
more rare ; and it is held that that proverb, Africa 
semper aliqnid monslri parit," cometh, for that the 
fountains of waters there being* rare, divers sorts of 
beasts come from several parts to drink; and so 
being refreshed, fall to couple, and many times with 
several kinds. The compounding or mixture of 
kinds in plants is not found out; which, neverthe¬ 


less, if it be possible, is more at command than that 
of living creatures; for that their lust rcqnireth a 
voluntary motion; wherefore it were one of the most 
noble experiments touching plants to find it out; for 
so you may have great variety of new fruits and 
flowers yet unknown. Grafting doth it not; that 
mendeth the fruit, or doubleth the flowers, See. but 
it hath not the power to make a new kind. For 
the cion ever overruleth the stock. 

477 . It hath been set down by one of the ancients, 
that if you take two twigs of several fruit-trees, and 
flat them on the sides, and then bind them close 
together and set them in the ground, they will come 
up in one stock; but yet they will put forth their 
several fruits without any commixture in the fruit. 
Wherein note, by the way, that unity of continuance 
is easier to procure than unity of species. It is re¬ 
ported also, that vines of red and white grapes 
being set in the ground, and the upper parts being 
flatted and bound close together, will put forth grapes 
of the several colours upon the same branch; and 
grape-stones of several colours within the same 
grape : but the more after a year or two; the unity, 
as it seemeth, growing more perfect. And this will 
likewise help, if from the first uniting they be often 
w^atered ; for all moisture helpeth to union. And it 
is prescribed also to bind tlie bud as soon as it cometh 
forth, as well as the stock, at the least for a time. 

47B. They report, that divers seeds put into a 
clout, and laid in earth well dunged, will put up 
plants contiguous; which, afterwards, being botmd 
in, their shoots will incorporate. The like is said 
of kernels put into a bottle with a narrow mouth 
filled with earth. 

479 , It is reported, that young trees of several 
kinds set contiguous witliout any binding, and very 
often watered, in a fruitful ground, with the very 
luxury of the trees will incorporate and grow toge¬ 
ther. Which seemeth to me the likeliest means 
that hath been propounded ; for that the binding 
(loth hinder the natural swelling of the tree ; which, 
while it is in motion, doth better unite. 

Ewperimenls in consort, touching (he sympathy and 
antipathy of p(ants. 

There are many ancient and re(u.‘ived traditions 
and observations touching the sympathy and anti¬ 
pathy of plants ; for that some will thrive best 
growing near others, which they impute to sympa¬ 
thy ; and some worse, which they impute to antipa¬ 
thy, But these are idle and ignorant conceits, and 
forsake the true indication of the causes, as the 
most part of experiments that concern sympathies 
and antipathies do. For as to plants, neither is 
there any such secret friendship or hatred as they 
imagine ; and if we should be content to call it 
sympathy and antipathy, it is utterly mistaken; for 
their sympathy is an antipathy, and their antipathy 
is a sympathy: for it is thus; Wheresoever one plant 
draweth a particular juice out of the earth, as it 
qualificth the earth, so that juice which rcmainelh 
is fit for the other plant; there the neighbourhood 
doth good, because the nourishments are contrary 
or several; but where two plants draw much the 
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same jaice, there the neighbourhood hurteth, for 
the one deceiveth the other. 

480. First therefore, all plants that do draw much 
nourishment from the earth, and so soak the earth 
and exhaust it, luirt all things that grow by them; 
as great trees, especially ashes, and such trees as 
spread their root.s near the top of the ground. So 
the colewort is not an enemy, though that were 
anciently received, to the vine only ; but it is an 
enemy to any other plant,because it clraweth strongly 
the fattest juice of the earth. And if it be true, that 
the vine when it creepeth near the colewort will 
turn away, this may be, because there it fmdeth 
worse nourisbment; for though the root be where 
it was, yet, I doubt, the plant will bend as it 
nourisheth. 

481. Where plants are of several natures, and 
draw several juices out of the earth, there, as hath 
been said, the one set by the other helpeth : as it is 
set down by divers of the ancients, that rue doth 
prosper much, atul becometh stronger, if it be set 
by a fig-tree ; which, we conceive, is caused not by 
reason of friendship, but by extraction of a contrary 
juice : the one drawing juice fit to result sweet, 
tiie other bitter. So they have set down likewise, 
that a rose set by garlic is sweeter : which likewise 
may be, because the more fetid juice of the earth 
goeth into the garlic, and the more odorate into 
the rose. 

482. This we see manifestly, that there be certain 
corn-flowers which come seldom or never in other 
places, unless thay be set, but only amongst corn ; fis 
the bluebottle, a kind of yellow marygold, wild poppy, 
and fumitory. Neither can this be, by reason of the 
culture of the ground, by ploughing or furrowing: 
as some herbs and flowers will grow but in ditches 
new cast; for if the ground lie fallow and unsown, 
they will not come: so as it should seem to be the 
corn that qualifieth the earth, and ])rcpareth it for 
their growth. 

483. This observation, if it holdetb, as it is very 
probable, is of great use for the meliorating of ta.stc 
in fruits and esculent herbs, and of the scent of 
flowers. For I do not doubt, but if the fig4rc(; do 
make the ruo more strong and bitter, as the ancients 
have noted, good store of rue planted about the fig- 
tree will make the flg more sweet. Now the 
tastes that do most offend in fruits, and herbs, 
and roots, are bitter, harsb, sour, and walcrish, or 
flashy. It were good therefore to make the trials 
following: 

484. Take wormwood, or rue, and H(d it near 
lettuce, or the coleflory, or artichoke, and s(*e wlndher 
the lettiKJC, or the coleflory, become not the 
sw(?eter. 

485. Take a service-tree, or a cornelian-tree, or 
an elder-tree, which we know have fruits of harsh 
and binding juice, and set them near a vine, or fig- 
tree, and see whether the grapes or figs will not be 
the iweeter. 

486. Take cucumbers, or jiumpions, and set them, 
liere and there, amongst musk-melons, and see whe¬ 
ther the melons will not be more winy, and better 
tasted. Set encumbers, likewise, amongst radish, 


and see whether the radish will not he made tl 
more biting. 

48?. Take sorrel, and set it amongst rasps, ar 
see whether the rasps will not he the sweeter. 

488. Take common briar, and set it amongst vi' 
lets or wail-flowers, and see whether it will not mal 
the violets or wall-flowers sweeter, and less earth 
in their smell. So set lettuce or cucumbers among 
rosemary or bays, and see whether the rosemary < 
bays will not be the more odorate or aromatical. 

489. Contrariwise, you must take heed how yc 
set herbs together, that draw much the like juic 
And therefore 1 think rosemary will lose the swee 
ness, if it be set with lavender, or bays, or the lik 
But yet if you will correct the strength of an herl 
you shall clo well to set other like herbs by him i 
take him down; as if you should set tansey I 
angelica, it may be the angelica would be tf 
weaker, and fitter for mixture in perfume. And 
you should set roe by common wormwood, it ma 
be the wormwood wmulcl turn to be liker Roma 
wormwood. 

490. This axiom is of large extent; and iher 
fore would he severed, and refined by trial. Ncitlu 
must you expect to have a gross diflerence by th 
kind of cultime, but only farther perfection. 

491. Trial would be also made in herbs poisoi 
ous and purgative, whose ill quality, perhaps, nm 
be discharged, or attempered, by setting strongf 
poisons or purgatives by them. 

492. It is reported, that the shrub called oi 
ladies seal, wdiich is a kind of briony, and colew’ort 
set near together, one or both will die. The cam 
is, for that they lie both great depredators of tl: 
eailh, and one of them starvetli the other. The lili 
is said of a re(‘d and a brake : both which are 
culent; and therefore the one deceiveth the ollie 
And tiui like of hemlock and rue ; both which dra 
strong juices. 

493. Some of the ancients, and likewise divei 
of the modern winters, that have laboured in naturs 
magic, have noted a sympathy between the sin 
moon, and some principal stars, and certain herl 
and plants. And so th<‘y have denominated son: 
herbs solar, and some lunar ; and such like toys pi 
into great words. It is nianif(‘st that there ai 
some flowers that have respect to the sun in tw 
kinds, tlic one by opening and shutting*, and tli 
other by bowing and inclining the head. For man 
golds, tulips, ])impern(‘I, and indeed most flower 
do op(‘n and spread their leaves abroad when tli 
sun shineth serene and fair : and again, in some jiar 
close them, or gallun- them inward, either towarc 
niglit, or when the sky is over-cast. Of this thei 
needeth no such solemn I’eason to be assigned; a 
to say, that they rejoice at the presence of the sui 
and mourn at the absence thereof. For it is nothin 
else but a little loading of the leaves, and swellin 
them at the bottom, with the moisture of the air 
wliereas the dry air doth extend them; and the 
make it a piece of the wonder, that garden clove 
will hide the stalk when the sun showeth bright 
which is nothing but a full expansion of the leavej 
For the bowing and inclining of the head, it is foun 
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in the great flower of the sun, in marygolds, wart- 
wort, mallow-flowers, and others. The cause is 
somewhat more obscure than the former; but I take 
it to he no other, but that the part against which the 
sun beateth waxeth more faint and flaccid in the 
stalk, and thereby less able to support the flower. 

494. What a little moisture will do in vegetables, 
even though they be dead and severed from the earth, 
appeareth well in the experiment of jugglers. They 
take the beard of an oat; which, if you mark it well, 
is wreathed at the bottom, and one smooth entire 
straw at the top. They take only the part that is 
w’reathed, and cut off the other, leaving the beard 
half the breadth of a finger in length. Then they 
make a little cross of a quill, longways of that part 
of the quill which hath the pith; and cross-ways 
of that piece of the quill without pith ; the whole 
cross being the breadth of a finger high. Then 
they prick the bottom where the pith is, and there¬ 
into they put the oaten beard, leaving half of it 
sticking forth of the quill: then they take a little 
white box of wood, to deceive men, as if somewhat 
in the box did work the feat: in which, with a pin, 
they make a little hole, enough to take the beard, 
but not to let the cross sink down, but to stick. 
Then likewise, by way of imposture, they make a 
question j as, Who is the fairest woman in the com¬ 
pany ? or, Who hath a glove or a card ? and cause 
another to name divers persons : and upon every 
naming tliey stick the cross in the box, having first 
put it towards their mouth, as if they charmed it; 
and the cross stirreth not; but when they come to 
the person that they would take, as they hold the 
cross to their mouth, they touch the beard with the 
tip of their tongue, and wet it; and so stick the cross 
in the box ,* and then you shall see it turn finely and 
softly three or four turns ; which is caused by the 
untwining of the beard by the moisture. You may 
see it more evidently, if you stick the cross between 
your fingers instead of the box; and therefore you 
may see, that this motion, which is effected by so 
little wet, is stronger than the closing or bending of 
the head of a niarygold. 

495. It is reported by some, that the herb called 
rosa solis, whereof they make strong waters, will, at i 
tke noon-day, when the sun shineth hot and bright, 
have a great dew upon it. And therefore that the 
right name is ros solis : which they impute to a de¬ 
light and sympathy that it hath with the sun. 
Men favour wonders. It were good first to be sure, 
that the dew that is found upon it, be not the dew 
of the morning pre.served, when the dew of other 
herbs is breathed aw%'iy; for it hath a smooth and 
thick leaf, that doth not discharge the dew so soon 
as other herbs that are more spungy and porous. 
And, it may be, purslane, or some other herl), doth 
the like, and is not marked. But if it be so, that it 
hath more dew at noon than in the morning, then 
sure it seemeth to be an exudation of the herb itself. 
As plums sweat when they are set in the oven : for 
you will not, I hope, think, that it is like Gideon^s 
fleece of wool, that the dew should fall upon that 
and no where else. 

496. It is certain, that the honey dews are found 


[ more upon oak leaves, than upon ash, or beech, or 
the like : but whether any cause be from the leaf 
itself to concoct the dew; or whether it be only that 
the leaf is close and smooth, and therefore drinketh 
not in the dew, but preserveth it, may be doubted. 
It would be w^ell inquired, whether manna the drug 
doth fall but upon certain herbs or leaves only. 
Flowers that have deep sockets, do gather in the 
bottom a kind of honey ; as honey-suckles, both the 
woodbine and the trefoil, lilies, and the like. And 
in them certainly the flower beareth part with 
the dew. 

497. The experience is, that the froth which they 
call w’oodseare, being like a kind of .spittle, is found 
but upon certain herbs, and those hot ones ; as 
lavender, lavender-cotton, sage, hyssop, &c. Of the 
cause of this inquire ‘farther; for it seemeth a secret 
There falleth also mildew upon corn, and smutteth 
it; but it may be, that the same falletli also upon 
other herbs, and is not observed. 

498. It were good trial were made, whether the 
great consent between plants and water, which is a 
principal nourishment of them, will make an attrac¬ 
tion at distance, and not at touch only. Therefore 
take a vessel, and in the middle of it make a false 
bottom of coarse canvas : fill it with earth above the 
canvas, and let not the earth be watered ; then sow 
some good seeds in that earth ; but under the canvas, 
some half a foot in the bottom of the vessel, lay a 
great spimge thoroughly wet in water; and let it lie 
so some ten days, and see whether the .seeds will 
si)rout, and tlie earth become more moist, and the 
spunge more dry. The experiment formerly men¬ 
tioned of the cucumber creeping to the pot of water, 
is far stranger than this. 


Ea'penmenta in cemaort touching the making herbs 
and f ruits medicinable. 


499. The altering of the scent, colour, or taste 
of fruit, by infusing, miting, or letting into the 
bark, or root of the tree, herb, or flower, any colour¬ 
ed, aromatical, or medicinal substance, are but 
fancies. The cause is, for that those things have 
passed their period, and nourish not And all 
alteration of vegetaljles in those qualities must be 
by somewliat tliat is apt to go into the nourish¬ 
ment of the i)lant 'But this is true, thftt where kine 
feed upon wild garlic, their milk tasteth plainly of 
the garlic: and the flesh of muttons is better tasted 
where the sheep feed upon wild thyme, and other 
wholesome herbs. Galen also speaketh of the curing 
of the scirrus of the liver, by milk of a cow that 
feedeth butui)on certain herbs; and honey in Spain 
smcdleth apparently of the rosemary, or orange, from 
whence the bee gathe.reth it: and there is an old 
tradition of a maiden that was fed with napellus; 
which is counted the strongest poison of all vege¬ 
tables, which with use did not hurt the maid, but 
poisoned some that had carnal company with her. 
So it is observed by some, that there is a virtuous 
bezoar, and another without virtue, which appear to 
the show alike: but the virtuous is taken from the 
beast that feedeth upon the mountains, where there 
are theriacal herbs; and that without virtue, from 
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tliose that feed in the valleys where no such herbs 
are. Thus far I am of opinion, that as steeped 
wines and beers are very medicinal 5 and likewise 
bread tempered with divers powders; so of meat 
also, as flesh, fish, milk, and eggs, that they may be 
made of great use for medicine and diet, if the beasts, 
fowl or fish, be fed with a special kind of food fit 
for the disease. It were a dangerous thing also for 
secret empoisonments. But whether it may be ap- 
jdied unto plants and herbs, I doubt more; because 
the nourishment of them is a more common juice ; 
which is hardly capable of any special quality, until 
the plant do assimilate it. 

500. But lest our incredulity may prejudice any 
proEtable operations in this kind, especially since 
many of the ancients have set them down, we think 
good briefly to propound the four means which they 
have devised of making plants inedicinable. The 
first is by slitting of the root, and infusing into it 
the medicine ; as helleliore, opium, scammony, trea¬ 
cle, &c. and then binding it up again. This seem- 
eth to me the least probable; liecause the root 
drawelh immediately from the earth; and so the 
nourishment is the more common and less qualified ; 
and besides, it is a long time in going up ere it 
come to the fruit. The second way is to perforate 


the body of the tree, and there to infuse the medi 
eine; which is somewhat better: for if any virtu 
be received from the medicine, it hath the less way 
and the less time to go up. The third is, the steep 
ing of the seed or kernel in some liquor wliereii 
the medicine is infused; which I have little opinioi 
of, because the seed, I doubt, will not draw the part 
of the matter which have the propriety : but it wil 
be far tbe more likely, if you mingle the medicin) 
with dung ; for that tlie seed naturally drawing tin 
moisture of the dung, may call in withal some 0 
the propriety. The fourth is, the watering of tin 
plant oft with an infusion of the medicine. This 
in one respect, may have more force than lh< 
rest, because the medication is oft renewed; where 
as tlie rest are applied but one at a time; and there 
fore the virtue may the sooner vanish. But still ! 
doubt, that the root is somewhat too stubborn to re 
ceive those fine impressions; and besides, as I sail 
before, they have a great hill to go up. I judg< 
therefore the likeliest way to be, the perforation 0 
the body of the tree in several places one above th< 
other; and the filling of the holes with dung minglei 
with the medicine ; and the watering of those lump 
of dung with squirts of an infusion of the medicin* 
in dunged water, once in three or four days. 


CENTURY VL 


ExjierimeMH ni consort touching curiosities about 
fruits and plants, 

OtJR experiments we take care to be, as we have 
often said, either extierimenta fructift‘ra, or luci- 
fera; either of use or of discovery : for we hat<‘ im¬ 
postures, and despise curiosities. Yet because we 
must apply ourselves somewhat to others, we will 
set down some curiosities touching plants. 

501. It is a curiosity to have, several fruits upon 
one tree ; and the more, when some of thmn come 
early, and some come late; so that you may have 
upon the same tree ripe fruits all summer. This is 
icasily done by grafting of several eious upon several 
boughs of a stock, in a good ground pbuitifully fed. 
vSo you may have all kinds of cberrii.es, and all kinds of 
plums, and peaches and apri(a)tH, upon one tree*; but 
I conceive the diversity of fruits must be such as 
will graft upon the same slock. And therefore I 
doubt, whether you can have apples, or pears, or 
oranges, upon the same stock upon which you 
graft plums. 

502. It is a curiosity to have fruits of divers 
shaiies and figures. This is easily performed, by 
molding them when the fruit is young, with molds 
of eartli or wood. So you may have cucumhers, &c. 
as long as a can(?; or as round as a sphere ; or 
formed like a cross. You may have also apples 
in the form of pears or lemons. You may have also 
fruit in more accurate figures, as we said, of men, 
beasts, or birds, according as you make the molds. 


Wherein you must understand, that you make Ih 
mold big enough to contain the whole fruit when j 
is grown to the greatest: for else you will chok 
tbe spreading of the fruit; which otherwise woul 
spread itself, and fill the concave, and so be turne 
into tbe shape desired; as it is in mold works c 
liquid things. Some doubt may be conceived tlia 
tbe ke(*ping of the sun from tbe fruit may hurt it 
but there is ordinary experience of fruit tliat grov 
eth covered. Query, also, whether some sma 
holes may not be maibi in the wood to let in the sin 
And not(‘, that it were best to make the molds part 
ble, glued, or cenumted togidber, that you ma 
open them when you talo^ out tbe fruit. 

5(Kh It is a curiosity to have inscriptions, c 
(uigravingK, in fruit or triuss. ^.riiis is easily pe: 
formed, by writing with a needle, or bodkin, c 
knife, or the like, wlum the fruit or trees are young 
for as they grow, so the letters will grow more larg 
and graphical. 

T(‘nen,squn mee.s imddtn'C ainerefi 
Arborilnis; erenceut ilki, en'Bcntis {unntes. 

504. You may have trees apparelled with Ilowei 
or herbs, by boring lioles in the bodies of them, an 
putting into them earth holpen with muck, an 
setting seeds or slips of violets, strawberries, wil 
thyme, camomile, and such like, in the eart) 
Wherein they do hut grow in the tree ns they do i 
pots ; though, perhaps, with some feeding from tl 
trees. It would be tried also with shoots of vine 
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and roots of red roses; for, it may be, tliey, being of 
a more ligneous nature, will incorporate with the 
tree itself. 

505. It is an ordinary curiosity to form, trees and 
shrubs, as rosemary, juniper, and the like, into sun¬ 
dry shapes; which is done by molding them within, 
and catting them without But they are but lame 
things, being too small to keep figure ; great castles 
made of trees upon frames of timber, with turrets 
and arches, were matters of magnificence. 

506. Amongst curiosities I shall place coloration, 
though it be somewhat better: for beauty in flowers 
is their pre-eminence. It is observed by some, that 
gilly-flowers, sweet-williams, violets, that are co¬ 
loured, if they be neglected, and neither watered, 
nor new molded, nor transplanted, will turn white. 
And it is probable that the white with much culture 
may turn coloured. For this is certain, that the 
white colour cometh of scarcity of nourishment; 
except in flowers that are only white, and admit no 
other colours. 

507. It is good therefore to see what natures do 
accompany what colours; for by that you shall have 
light how to induce colours, by producing those 
natures. Whites are more inodorate, for the most 
part, than flowers of the same kind coloured; as is 
found ill single while violets, white roses, white 
gilly-flowers, white stock-gilly-flowers, &c. We find 
also that blossoms of trees, that are white, are com¬ 
monly inodorate, as cherries, pears, plums ; whereas 
those of apples, crabs, almonds, and peaches, are 
hhishy, ancl smell sweet. The cause is, for that the 
substance that maketh the flower is of the thinnest 
and finest of the plant, which also maketh flowers 
to be of so dainty colours. And if it be too sparing 
and thin, it attaineth no sti^ength of odour, except it 
be in such plants as are very succulent; whereby 
they need rather to be scanted in their nourishment 
than replenished, to have them sweet As we see 
in white satyrion, which is of a dainty smell; ancl 
in bean-flowers, &c. And again, if the plant be of 
nature to put forth white flowers only, and those not 
thin or dry, they are commonly of rank and fulsome 
smell; as may-flowers, and white lilies, 

508. Contrariwise, in berries the white is com- 
ryonly more delicate and sweet in taste than the 
coloured, as we see in white grapes, in white rasps, 
in white strawberries, in white currants, The 
cause is, for that the coloured are more juiced, and 
coarser juiced, and therefore not so well and equally 
concocted; but the white are better proportioned to 
tho digestion of the plant. 

509. But in fruits the white commonly is meaner: 
as in pear-plums, damascenes, &c. aiid the choicest 
plums are l)lack; the mulberry, wliicli, though they 
call it a berry, is a fruit, is better the black than the 
white. The harvest white plum is a base plum; 
and the verdoccio, and white date-plum, are no very 
good plums. The cause is, for that they are all 
over-watery ; whereas a higher concoction is re¬ 
quired for sweetness, or pleasure of taste ; and there¬ 
fore all your dainty plums are a little dry, and come 
from the stone; as the muscle-plum, the damascene- 
plum, the peach, the apricot, See, yet some fruits, 


which grow not to be black, are of the nature of 
berries, sweetest such as are paler; as the coeiir- 
cherry, which inclineth more to white, is sweeter 
than the red; but the egriot is more sour. 

510. Take gilly-flowcr seed, of one kind of gil2y« 
flower, as of the clove-gilly-flower, which is the most 
common, and sow it, and there will come up gilly¬ 
flowers, some of one colour, and some of another, 
casually, as the seed meeteth with nourishment in 
the earth; so that the gardeners find, that they may 
have two or three roots amongst a hundred that are 
rare and of great price ; as purple, carnation of se¬ 
veral stripes : the cause is, no doubt, that in earth, 
though it be contiguous, and in one bed, there are 
very several juices; and as the seed doth casually 
meet with them, so it cometh forth. And it is 
hoted especially, that those which do come up pur¬ 
ple, do always come up single ; the juice as it 
seemeth, not being able to siiflice a succulent colour, 
and a double leaf. This experiment of several co¬ 
lours coming up from one seed, would be tried also 
in larks-foot, monks-hood, poppy, and holyoak. 

511. Few fruits are coloured red within: the 
queen-apple is ; and another apple, called the rose- 
apple: mulberries, likewise, ami grajx'S, though 
most toward the skin. There is a peach also that 
hath a circle of red towards the stone: and the 
egriot cherry is somewhat red within; hut no pear, 
nor warden, nor plum, nor apricot, ahhough they 
have many times red shies, are eolourcal red within. 
The cause may be inquired. 

51‘2. The general colour of plants is green, which 
is a colour that no flower is of. There is a greenish 
primrose, hut it is pale, and scarce a green. The 
leaves of sonic Ireea turn a little murry or reddish ; 
and they be commonly young leaves that do so; as 
it is in oaks, and vines, and hazel. Leaves rot into 
a yellow, and some hollies have part of their leaves 
yellow, that are, to all seeming, as fresh and shining 
as the green. I suppose also, that yellow is a less 
succulent colour than green, and a degree nearer 
white. For it hath been noted, that those yellow 
leaves of holly stand ever towards the north or north- 
cast. Some roots are yellow, as carrots j and some 
plants blood-red, stalk and leaf, and all, as arnaran- 
thus. Some herbs incline to purple and red; as a 
kind of sage doth, and a kind of mint, and rosasolis, 
Sec, And some have white leaves, as another kind 
of sage, and another kind of mint; but azure and a 
fair puride are never found in leaves. This showeth 
that flowers are made of a refined juice of the earth, 
and so are fruits; but leaves of a more coarse and 
common. 

513. It is a curiosity also to make flowers double, 
which is cfleeted by often removing them into new 
earth ; as, on the contrary part, double flowun’S, by 
neglecting and not removing, prove single. And 
the way to do it speedily, is to sow or set seeds or , 
slips of flowers, and as soon as they come up, lu 
remove them into new ground that is good. In- 
j quire also, whether inoculating of flowers, as stock- 
gilly-flowers, roses, musk-roses, &c. doth not make 
them double. There is a cherry-tree that hath 
double blossoms; but that tree beareth no fruit; 
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and it may be, that the same means which, ap¬ 
plied to the tree, doth extremely accelerate the sap 
to rise and break forth, would make the tree spend 
itself in flowers, and those to become double : which 
were a gi*eat pleasure to see, especially in apple- 
trees, peach-trees, end almond-trees, that have blos¬ 
soms blush-coloured. 

514. The making of fruits without core or stone, 
is likewise a curiosity, and somewhat better: be¬ 
cause whatsoever niaketh them so, is like to make 
them more tender and delicate. If a cion or shoot, 
fit to beset in the ground, have the pith finely taken 
forth, and* not altogether, but some of it left, the 
better to save the life, it will bear a fruit with little 
or no core or stone. And the like is said to be of 
dividing a cpiick tree down to the ground, and taking 
out the pith, and then binding it np again. 

515. It is reported also, that a citron grafted upon 
a quince will have small or no seeds; and it is very 
probable that any sour fruit grafted upon a stock 
that heareth a sweeter fruit, may both make the 
fruit sweeter, and more void of the harsh matter of 
kernels or seeds. 

516. It is reported, that not only the taking out 
of the pith, but the stopping of the juice of the pith 
from rising in the midst, and turning it to rise on 
the outside, will make the fruit without core or 
stone; as if you should bore a tree clean through, 
and put a wedge in. It is true, there is some affinity 
between the pith and the kernel, because they are 
both of a harsh substance, and both placed in the 
midst. 

517. It is reported, that trees watered jierpetu- 
ally witli warm water, will make a fruit with little 
or no core or stone. And the rule is general, that 
wliatsoever will make a wild tree a garden tree, 
will make a garden tree to have less core or stone. 

Edpenmenla incoyiaorL tcmching iho degcnvraling of 

ptanh\ and of the trananmtatum of them mm into 

another. 

518. The rule is certain, that plants for want of 
culture degenerate to be baser in the same kind; 
and sometimes so far as to change into another 
kind. I . The standing long, and not being removed, 
maketli them degenerate. 2. Drought, unless the 
earth of itself he moist, doth the like. 3. So doth 
removing into worse eartli, or forbeariiig to com¬ 
post the earth ; as we see that wat(*r mint turmvlli 
into field mint, and tlie colewort into ra])(‘, by neg¬ 
lect, &c. 

■ 519. Whatsoever fruit iiseth to he set upon a root 
or a slip, if it he sown, will degenerate. Grapes 
gown, figs, almonds, pom(?granate kernels sown, 
make the fruits degenerate and become wild. And 
again, most of those fruits that use to be grafted, if 
they be set of kernels, or stones, degenerate. It is 
trne that peacht‘s, as hath been touched before, do 
better upon stones set than upon grafting : and the 
rule of exception should seem to he this; that what¬ 
soever plant recpiireth mticli moisture, prospereth 
better upon ilie stone or kernel, than upon the graft 
For the stock, though it giveth a finer nourishment, 
yet it giveth a scantcr than the earth at Iarg(\ 


520. Seeds if they be very cold, and yet have 
strength enough to bring forth a plant, make the 
plant degenerate. And therefore skilful gardeners 
make trial of the seeds before they buy them, whe¬ 
ther they be good or no, by putting them into water 
gently boiled : and if they be good, they will sprout 
within half an hour. 

521. It is strange which is reported, that basil 
too much exposed to the sun cloth turti into wild 
thyme; although those two herbs seem to have 
small affinity : but basil is almost the only hot herb 
that hath fiit and succulent leaves ; which oiliness, 
if it he drawn forth by the sun, it is like it will make 
a very great change. 

522. There is an old tradition, that boughs of oak 
put into the earth will put forth wild vines : which 
if it be true, no doubt, it is not the oak that turneth 
into a vine, but the oak-bough putrifying, qualifieth 
the earth to put forth a vine of itself. 

523. It is not impossible, and T have heard it 
verified, that upon cutting down of an old timber 
tree, the stub hath put out sometimes a tree of an¬ 
other kind; as that beech hath put forth birch; 
which, if it he true, the cause may be, for that the 
old stub is too scant of juice to put forth the former 
tree ; nnd therefore putteth forth a tree.of a smaller 
kind, that needeth less nourishment 

524. There is an opinion in the country, that if 
the same ground be oft sown with the grain that 
grew upon it, it will in the end grow to be of a 
baser kind. 

525. It is certain, that in very sterile years corn 
sown will grow to another kind. 

‘‘Gnmtlia .sivpe <pul)us iiiaudavimiw iionlca Kulci®, 
Infelix loliuiii, et glerlieB dominantur uvensj!;.” 

And generally it. is a rule, that plants that arc 
brought forth by culture, ns corn, will sooner change 
into other species, than those that come of them¬ 
selves; for that culture giveth but an adventitious 
nature, which is more easily put off. 

This work of the transmutation of plants one into 
another, is inter magnalia nuturat; for the trans¬ 
mutation of species is, in the vulgar philosophy, 
pronounced impossible : and certainly it is a thing 
of difficulty, and requireth deep search into nature; 
but seeing there ajipear some manifest instanefs 
of it, the opinion of impossibility is to be rejected, 
and the means tlu^eof to he found out. We see, 
that in living creatures, that come of putrefaction, 
there is much transmutation of one into another; 
as caterpillars turn into flies, &c. And it should 
seem probable, that whatsoever creature, having 
lifi*, is generat<Ml without seed, that creature will 
change out of one species into another. For it is 
the seed, and the nature of it, which locketh and 
houndeth in the creaturis that it doth not expatiate. 
So as we may well conclude, tliat seeing the earth 
of itself doth put forth jilants without seed, therefore 
plants may widl have a transmigration of species. 
Wherefore, wanting instances which do occur, we 
shall give directions of the most likely trials : and 
generally we would not have those that read this 
our work of ‘‘ 8ylva sylvarum’^ account it strange, 
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or think that it is an over-haste, that we have set 
down particulars untried; for contrariwise, in our 
own estimation, w^e account such particulars more 
worthy than those that are already tried and knowm: 
for these latter must be taken as you find them ; 
but the other do level point-blank at the inventing of 
causes and axioms. 

526. First therefore, you must make account, 
that if you wall have one plant change into another, 
you must have tlie nourishment overrule the seed: 
and therefore you are to practise it by nourishment 
as contrary as may be to the nature of the herb, so 
nevertheless as the herb may grow; and likewise 
with seeds that are of the weakest sort, and have 
least vigour. You shall do well, therefore, to take 
marsh-herbs, and plant tlicni upon tops of hills and 
champaigns; and such plants as recpiire much 
moisture, upon sandy and very dry grounds. As fur 
example, marsh-mallows and sedge, upon hills; 
cucumber, and lettuce seeds, and coleworts, upon a 
sandy plot; so contrariwise, plant bushes, heath, 
ling, and brakes, upon a wet or marsh ground. This 
I conceive also, that all esculent and garden herbs, 
set upon the tops of hills, will prove more medicinal, 
though less esculent, then they were before. Anti 
it may be likewise, some wild herbs you may make 
sallad herbs. This is the first rule for transmutation 
of plants. 

527. The second rule shall be, to bury some few 
seeds of the herb you would change, amongst other 
seeds; and then you shall see whether tin* juitui of 
those other seeds do not so <}unlify the. earth, as it 
will alter the seed whereupon you work. As for 
example, put parsley seed amongst onion .seed, or 
lettuce seed amongst parsley seed, or basil seed 
amongst thyme seed; and see the change of taste or 
otherwise. But you shall do well to put the seed 
you would change into a little linen cloth, that it 
mingle not with the foredgn se(‘d. 

52H. I'he third rule shall he, the making (jf' 
some me<ney or mixture of earth with some oilier 
plants hriiised or shaven eitlun* in leaf or root; as 
for exanijile, make earth with a mixture of colewort 
leaves stamp(‘{l, and set in it artichokes or parsnips; 
so take earth made with marjoram, or origanum, or 
wild thyme, bruised or stamped, and set in it fenntd 
s«(‘d, Am. In which operation the proecsss of nature 
still will be, as I conceive, not that the herb you 
work upon sliould draw the juice of the foreign 
herb, for that opinion we have formerly rejected, 
hut that then; will b<» a new confection of mold, 
which p(;rhaps will aher tiie seed, and yet not to 
the kind of tlu; former herb. 

529. The fourth ruh* shall be, to mark what herbs 
some eartiis <h> put forth of themselves ; and to take 
that earth, and to pot it, or to ves.scd it; ami in that 
to Set the se<‘d you would change : as for example, 
take, from under walls or the like, where nettles put 
forth in ahtmdanee, th<; earth winch you shall thert; 
find, without any string or root of the nettles ; and 
pot that earth, and set in it stock-gilly-flowers, or 
vrall-flowers, &c. or sow in the seeds of them j and 
see what the event wdli be : or take earth that you 
have prepared to put forth mushrooms of itself, 


w^hereof you shall find some instances following, 
and sow in it purslane seed, or lettuce seed; for in 
these experiments, it is likely enough that the earth 
being accustomed to send forth one kind of nourisli- 
ment, wall alter the new seed, 

530. The fifth rule shall be, to make the herb 
grow contrary to its nature; as to make ground- 
herbs rise in height: as for example, carry camo¬ 
mile, or wild thyme, or the green strawberry, upon 
sticks, UvS you do hops upon poles; and sec what the 
event will be. 

531. The sixth rule shall he, to make plants grow 
out of the sun or open air; for tliat is a great mu¬ 
tation in nature, and may induce a change in the 
seed: as barrel up earth, and sow some seed in it, 
and put it in the bottom of a pond; or ],ml it in some 
great hollow tree; try also the sowing of seeds in 
the bottonis of caves, and pots witli seeds sown, 
liangc'd up in wells some tlistama; from tlie water, 
and see what the event will be. 

Eapenmv:ni.s in comoN touehin^ the proceri/i/, and 
loicness'^ and arlijickd dirorjbtg of frees, 

532. It is certain, lliat timber tr<?es in coppice 
woods grow more iipriglit, and more free from under 
lioughs, than thohc tiiatstand in tin* fields: the cause 
whereof is, for that plant.s have* a natural motion to 
g<‘t to the sun; and besitles, tlo-y art* nf4. glutted 
witli too much iH^iirishno'iit; for tiiat the eopphu; 
shandh with tliein; am! rt*pitftion hindendh 
stature; Iastl}% they are kept w'tirm; and tluit ever 
in plants helpeth mounting, 

533. Trees that lire of ihcimmdves full of heat, 
which heat appearefh by tlieir liiOammable giim«, 
as firs and pines, mount of theiiwelves in height 

I without side boughs, till thc;y come towairds the top. 

! The cause is partly heat, and partly tenuity of juice, 

both which send the sap upwards. As for juniper, 
it is but a shrub, and groweth not big enough in 
body to maintain a tall tree. 

534. It is reporb'd, thul a good strong canvass 
spr(*ad over a, tree cd'aftcd low, soon af(<*r it putleth 
forth, will ilwarf it, and make it spread. The cause 
is plain ; for that all tilings that grow^ wall grow m 
they find room. 

535. Trees are gtun*nilly mt of root^ or kcfraeli | 

but if you set them of slips, as o£ icimc tree* you 
may, by name tha mulberry^ some of fhe flipf will 
take I and tho*e tli&t tak#, ai i« w|i| 'In 

dwarf trc(‘s. The cause i.s, for that a slij) dniw^eth 
nourishment more weakly than cither a root or 
kernel. 

536. Ml tdauts that put forth their sap hastily, 
have llndr bodies not proportionable to their length; 
and therefore they are winders and ere<>pers; as ivy, 
hriony, hops, woodbine: whitreasdwarfing recpnrefh 

II slow putting forth, and less vigour of moimting-. 

J^ltperiments in consort, touching the rudiments of 

plants^ mid of the ewGreseeMces of plmitH^ or super-^ 

plants, 

llie Bcriiilure sailh, that Solomon wrote a Natu¬ 
ral History, ^Hrom the cedar of Libanus, to the moss 
growing upon the wallfor so the best translations 
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liave it. AbcI it is true tliat moss is but the rudi¬ 
ment of a plant; and, as it were, the mold of earth 
or bark. 

537. Moss growetii chieHy upon ridges of houses 
tiled or thatched, and upon the crests of walls; and 
that moss is of a lightsome and pleasant green. 
The growing upon slopes is caused, for that moss, 
as on the one side it cometh of moisture and water, 
so on the other side the water must but slide, and 
not stand or pool. And the growing upon tiles, or 
walls, &c. is caused, for that those dried earths, hav¬ 
ing not moisture snflcient to put forth a plant, do 
practise germination hy putting forth moss ; though 
when, by age, or otherwise, they grow to relent 
and resolve, they sometimes put forth plants, as 
wall-flowers. And almost all moss hath here and 
there little stalks, besides the low' thrum. 

538. Moss growelh upon alleys, especially such 
as lie cold and upon the north ; as in divers terrasses; 
and again, if they be much trodden ; or if they 
were at the first gravelled; for wheresoever plants 
are kept down, the earth puttetb forth moss. 

539. Old ground, that hath been long unbroken 
«np, gatliereth moss: and therefore liusbahdmen use 
to cure their pasture grounds when they grow to 
moss, by tilling them for a year or two : which also 
dependeth upon the same cause ; for tluit the more 
sparing and starving juice of the earth, insufiicient 
for plants, cloth hremd moss. 

540. Old trees are more mossy far than young; 
for that the sap is not so frank as to rise all to the 
boughs, but tireth by the way, and puttetb out moss. 

541. Fountains liave moss growing upon the 
ground about them; 

Muscosi foritcs;”— 

The cause is, for that the fountains drain the water 
from the ground adjacent, and leave but sufficient 
moisture to breed moss: and besides the coldness 
of the water conduceth to the same. 

542. The moss of trees is a kind of hair; for it 
is the juice of the tree that is excerned, and doth 
not assimilate. And upon great trees the moss 
gathereth a figure like a leaf. 

543. The moister sort of trees yield little moss; 
as we see in asps, poplars, willow's, Ijceches, &c. 
which is partly caused for the reason that hath been 
given, of the frank putting up of the sap into the 
bouglis ; and partly for that the barks of those trees 
are more close and smooth than those* of oaks and 
asiitrs; wherehy the moss can the hardlii'i* issue out. 

544. In clay^gnmnds all fruit Ins's grow full of 
moss, both upon body and bmigiis; which is caiused 
partly by the coklne.ss of the groiuul, whereby the 
plants nourish less; «nnd partly by the loughnc.ss of 
the earth, whereby the sap is shut in, and cannot 
get up to spread so frankly as it should do. 

545. We have said heretofore, that if trees be 
bid<djound, they wax less fruilful, and gather mos.s; 
and that tlu‘y ani bolpen by backing, &c. And 
therefore, by the reason of contraries, if trees be 
bound in with cords, or some outward bands, they 
will put forth more moss; which, I think, happen- 
eth to trees that stand bleak, and upon the cold 


winds. It w'oulcl also be tried, whether, if you cover 
a tree somewhat thick upon the top after his poll¬ 
ing, it will not gather more moss. I think also the 
watering of trees with cold fountain-water, wdll make 
them grow full of moss. 

546. There is a moss the perfumers have which 
cometh out of apple trees, that hath an excellent 
scent. Queri/, particularly for the manner of the 
growdh, and tlie nature of it. And for this experi¬ 
ment’s sake, being a thing of price, I have set down 
the last experiment how to multiply and call on 
mosses. 

Next unto moss, I will speak of mushrooms; 
which are likewise an imperfect plant. The mush¬ 
rooms have two strange properties; the one, that 
they yield so delicious a meat; the other, that they 
come up so hastily, as in a night; and yet they 
are unsown. And therefore such as are upstarts 
in state, they call in reproach mushrooms. It must 
needs be, therefore, that they be made of much 
moisture; and tliat moisture fat, gross, and yet 
somewhat concocted. And, indeed, we find that 
mushrooms cause the accident which we call incu¬ 
lms, or the mare in the stomach. And therefore 
the surfeit of them may suffocate and empoison. 
And this showeth that they are windy; and tliat 
windiness is gross and swelling, not sharp or griping. 
And upon the same reason mushrooms are a vene- 
rous meat. 

547. It is reported, that the bark of white or red 
poplar, which are of the moistest of trees, cut small, 
and cast into furrows well dunged, will cause the 
ground to put forth mushrooms at all seasons of the 
year fit to be eaten. Some add to the mixture leaven 
of bread dissolved in water. 

548. It is re|)orted, that if a hilly field, where the 
stubble is standing, be set on fire in a showery 
season, it will put forth great store of mushrooms. 

549. It is reported, that bartsborn shaven, or in 
small pieces, mixed with dung and w'atcred, puttetb 
up mushrooms. And we know that hartshorn is (d‘ 
a fat and clammy substance; and, it may bt*, oxdiorn 
would do the like. 

550. It hath been reported, though it be scarce 
credible, that ivy bath grown out of a stag’s liorn j 
which they supfiosc did rather coiik* from a. confri- 
cation of the horn upon the ivy, than from the hoi;^i 
itself. There is not known any substance hut earth, 
and tlie |»roc(slurcs of earth, as tile, stone, &c. that 
yieldeth any moss or berby substance. There may 
lie trial made of some seeds, as that of fennekseed, 
mustard-seed, and rape-seed, put into some little 
holes made in the horns of stags, or oxen, to see if 
they will grow. 

551. There is also anotli(‘r impcu'fect plant, that 
in show is like a great mushroom; and it is some¬ 
times as broad as one’s bat; wliieh they call a toad’s 
stool; but it is not esculent; and it growetb, com- 
mtmly, hy a dead stub of a tna*, and likewise about 
the roots of rotten trees: and therefore seemetli to 
take his juice from wood putrified. Which showeth, 
by the way, that wood putrified yieldeth a frank 
moisture. 

552. There is a cake that growelh iffiou the side 
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of a dead tree, that hath gotten no name, hut it is 
large, and of a chestnut colour, and hard and pithy: 
whereby it should seem, that even dead trees forget 
not their putting forth j no more than the carcasses 
of men^s bodies, that put forth hair and nails for 
a time. 

553. There is a cod, or bag, that groweth com¬ 
monly in the fields; that at the first is hard like a 
tennis-ball, and white; and after groweth of a mush¬ 
room colour, and full of light dust upon the break¬ 
ing ; and is thought to be dangerous for the eyes if 
the powder get into them; and to be good for kibes. 
Belike it hath a corrosive and fretting nature. 

554. There is an herb called Jew’s ear, that grow¬ 
eth upon the roots and lower parts of the bodies of 
trees ; especially of elders, and sometimes ashes. It 
hath a strange property ; for in warm water it 
swclleth, and openeth extremely. It is not green, 
but of a dusky brown colour. And it is used for 
squinancies and inflammations in the throat; where¬ 
by it seemeth to have a mollifying and lenifying 
virtue. 

555. There is a kind of spungy excrescence, which 
groweth chiefly upon the roots of the laser-tree j 
and sometimes upon cedar and other trees. It is 
very white, and light, and friable; which we call 
agaric. It is famous in physic for the purging of 
tough phlegm. And it is also an excellent opener 
for the liver; but offensive to the stomach : and in 
taste, it is at the first sweet, and after bitter. 

556. “We find no super-plant that is a formed 
plant, but misseltoe. They liave an idle tradition, 
that there is a bird called a missel bird, that feedeth 
upon a seed, which many times she cannot digest, 
and so expelleth it whole with her excrement: which 
falling upon the hough of a tree that hath some 
rift, putteth forth the misseltoe. But this is a fable ; 
for it is not probable that birds should feed upon 
that they cannot digest. But allow that, yet it can¬ 
not be for other reasons: for first, it is found but 
upon certain trees; and those trees bear no such 
fruit, as may allure that bird to sit and feed upon 
them. It may be, tliai bird feedeth upon the mis- 
scltoe-berrie.s, and so is often found there; which 
may have given occasion to the tale. But that 
which maketh an end of the question is, that missel- 
to& hath been found to put forth under the boughs, 
and not only above the boughs; so it cannot he any 
thing that falleth upon the bough. Misseltoe 
groweth chiefly upon crab-trees, aj>ple-trees, some¬ 
times upon hazels, and rarely upon oaks; the mis¬ 
seltoe whereof is counted very medicinal. It is 
ever green winter and summer; and hcareth a white 
glistering berry: and it is a plant utterly dilTering 
from the plant upon which it groweth. Two things 
therefore may be certainly set down: first, that 
siiperfcBtation must be by abundance of sap in the 
bough that putteth it forth : secjondly, that that sap 
must be such as the tree doth excern, and cannot 
assimilate; for else it would go into a bough; and 
besides, it seemeth to be more fat and unctuous 
than the ordinary sap of the tree; both by the berry, 
which is clammy; and by that it continueth green 
winter and summer, which the tree doth not. 

vot. r. L 


I 557, This experiment of misseltoe may give light 
to other practices. Therefore trial would be made 
by ripping of the bough of a crab-tree in the bark j 
I and watering of the wound every day with warm 
water dunged, to see if it would bring forth missel¬ 
toe, or any such like thing. But it were yet more 
likely to try it with some other watering or anoint¬ 
ing, that were not so natural to the tree as water is ; 
as oil, or barm of drink, &:c. so they be such things 
as kill not the bough, 

558. It were good to try what plants would put 
forth, if they be forbidden to put forth their natural 
boughs; poll therefore a tree, and cover it some 
thickness with clay on the top, and see what it will 
put forth. I suppose it will put forth roots j for so 
will a cion, being turned down into clay: therefore, 
in this experiment also, the tree would be closed with 
somewhat that is not so natural to the plant as clay 
is. Try it with leather, or cloth, or painting, so it 
be not hurtful to the tree. And it is certain, that a 
brake hath been known to grow out of a pollard. 

559. A man may count the prickles of trees to be 
a kind of excrescence; for they will never be boughs, 
nor bear leaves. The plants that have prickles are 
thorns, black and white; brier, rose, lemon-trees, 
crab-trees, gooseberry, berberry; these have it in 
the bough : the plants that have prickles in the leaf 
are, holly, juniper, whin-hush, thistle; nettles also 
have a small venomous prickle; so hath borage, but 
harmless. The cause must be hasty putting forth, 
want of moisture, and the closeness of the bark; for 
the haste of the spirit to put forth, and the want of 
nourishment to put forth a bough, and the closeness 
of the bark, cause prickles in boughs; and therefore 
they are ever like a pyramis, for that the moisture 
spendeth after a little putting forth. And for 
prickles in leaves, they come also of putting forth 
more juice into the leaf than can spread in the leaf 
smooth, and therefore the leaves otherwise are 
rough, as borage and nettles are. As for the leaves 
of holly, they are smooth, but never plain, but as it 
were with folds, for the same cause. 

560. There be also plants, that though they have 
no prickles, yet they have a kind of downy or velvet 
rind upon their leaves; as rose-campion, stock- 
gilly-flowers, colt’s-foot; which down or nap cometh 
of a subtil spirit, in a soft or fat substance. For it 
is certain, that both stock-gilly-flowers and rose- 
campions, stamped, have been applied with success 
to the wrists of those that have had tertian or 
quartan agues; and the vapour of colt’s-foot hath a 
sanative virtue towards the lungs; and the leaf also 
is healing in surgery. 

561. Another kind of excrescence is an exudation 
of plants joined with putrefaction; as w^e see in oak- 
apples, which are found chiefly upon the leaves of 
oaks, and the like upon willows: and country peo¬ 
ple have a kind of prediction, that if the oak-apple 
broken be full of worms, it is a sign of a pestilent 
year; whicli is a likely thing, because they grow of 
corruption. 

562. There is also upon sweet, or other brier, a 
fine tuft or brush of moss of divers colours; which 
if you cut you shall ever find full of little white worms. 
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JEJa^eriments in consort touching the producing 
of perfect plants without seed, 

563. It is certain that earth taken, out of the 
foundations of vaults and houses, and bottoms of 
wells, and then put into pots, will put forth sundry 
kinds of herbs: but some time is required for the 
germination: for if it be taken but from a fathom 
deep, it will put forth the first year; if much deep¬ 
er, not till after a year or two. 

564. The nature of the plants growing out of 
earth so taken up, doth follow the nature of the 
mold itself; as if the mold be soft and fine, it put- 
teth forth soft herbs; as grass, plantain, and the 
like; if the earth be harder and coarser, it putteth 
forth herbs more rough, as thistles, firs, &c. 

565. It is common experience, that where alleys 
are close gravelled, the earth putteth forth the first 
year knot grass, and after spire grass. The cause 
is, for that the hard gravel or pebble at the first 
laying will not suffer the grass to come forth up¬ 
right, but turneth it to find his way where it can; 
but after that the earth is somewhat loosened at the 
top, the ordinary grass cometh up. 

566. It is reported, that earth being taken out of 
shady and watery woods some depth, and potted, 
will put forth herbs of a fat and juicy substance; 
as penny-wort, purslane, houseleek, penny-royal, 8ze, 

56?. The water also doth send forth plants that 
have no roots fixed in the bottom; but they are less 
perfect plants, being almost but leaves, and those 
small ones; such is that we call duck weed, which 
hath a leaf no bigger than a thyme leaf, but of a 
fresher green, and putteth forth a little string 
into the water far from the bottom. As for the 
water lily it hath a root in the ground; and so have 
a number of other herbs that grow in ponds. 

568. It is reported by some of the ancients, and 
some modern testimony likewise, that there be some 
plants that grow upon the top of the sea, being sup¬ 
posed to grow of some concretion of slime from the 
water, where the sun beateth hot, and where the 
sea stirreth little. As for alga marina, sea weed, 
and eryngium, sea thistle, both have roots; hut the 
sea weed under the water, the sea thistle but upon 
the shore, 

569. The ancients have noted, that there are 
some herbs that grow out of snow laid up close to¬ 
gether and putrified, and tliat they are all bitter j 
and they name one specially, flomtis, which wo call 
moth-mullein. It is certain, that worms are found 
in snow commonly, like earth-worms; and thei’C- 
fore it is not unlike, that it may likewise put forth 
plants. 

5?0. The ancients have affirmed, that there are 
some herbs that grow out of stone ; which may be, 
for that it is certain that toads have been found in 
the middle of a free-stone. We see also that flints, 
lying above ground, gather moss; and wall-fiowers, 
and some other flowers, grow upon walls ; but 
whether upon the main brick or stone, or whether 
out of the lime or chinks, is not well observed: for 
elders and a$he.s have been seen to grow out of stee¬ 
ples; but they manifestly grow out of clefts; inso¬ 


much as when they grow big, they will disjoin tha 
stone. And besides, it is doubtful whether the 
mortar itself putteth it forth, or whether some seedi 
be not let fall by birds. There be likewise rock- 
herbs ; but I suppose those are where there is some 
mold or earth. It hath likewise been found, 
that great trees growing upon quarries have put 
down their root into the stone. 

5?1. In some mines in Germany, aS is reported, 
there grow in the bottom vegetables ; and the work- 
folks use to say they have magical virtue, and will 
not suffer men to gather them, 

5?2. The sea sands seldom bear plants. Whereof 
the cause is yielded by some of the ancients, for 
that the sun exhaleth the moisture before it can 
incorporate with the earth, and yield a nourishment 
for the plant. And it is affirmed also that sand 
hath always its root in clay ; and that there be no 
veins of sand any great depth within the earth. 

573. It is certain that some plants put forth for 
a time of their own store, without any nourishment 
from earth, water, stone, &c. of which vide the ex¬ 
periment 29. 

Experiments in consort touching foreign plants, 

574. It is reported that earth that was brought 
out of the Indies and other remote counties, for bal¬ 
last of ships, cast upon some grounds in Italy, did 
put forth foreign herbs, to us in Europe not known; 
and, that whiclx is more, that of their roots, barks, 
and seeds contused together, and mingled with other 
earth, and well watered with warm water, there 
came forth herbs much like the other. 

575. Plants brought out of hot countries will eh* 
deavour to put forth at the same time that they 
usually do in their own climate; and therefore to 
preserve them, there is no more required, than to 
kk»p them from the injury of putting back by cold. 
It is reported also, that grain out of the hotter coun¬ 
tries translated into the colder, will be more forward 
than the ordinary grain of the cold country. It is 
likely that this will prove better in grains tban in 
trees, for that grains are but annual, and so the 
virtue of the seed is not worn out; whereas in a 
tree it is embased by the ground to which it is 
removed. 

576. Many plants which grow in the hotter coun¬ 
tries, being set in the colder, will nevertheless, even 
in those cold countries, being sown of seeds late in 
the spring, come up and abide most part of the sum¬ 
mer; as we find it in orange and lemon s(‘eds, Sic. 
the seeds whereof sown in the end of April will 
bring forth excellent sallads, mingled with other 
herbs. And I doubt not, but the seeds of clove 
trees, and pepper seeds, Scc» if they could come 
hither green enough to be sown, would do the like. 

Exparmenls in consort touching the seasons in 
which plants come forth, 

1)77. There be some flowers,blossoms, grains, and 
fruits, which eome more early, and others which 
come more late in the year. The flowers that come 
early with us are primroses, violets, anemonics, 
water-daffocliUics, crocus vermis, and some early 
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tulips. And they are all cold plants ; which there¬ 
fore, as it should seem, have a quicker perception 
of the heat of the sun increasing than the hot herbs 
have 5 as a cold hand will sooner find a little warmth 
than a hot. And those that come next after, are 
wall-flowers, cowslips, hyacinths, rosemary flowers, 
&c. and after them pinks, roses, flower-de-luces, &c. 
and the latest are gilly-flowers, holyoaks, larksfoot, 
&c. The earliest blossoms are the blossoms of 
peaches, almonds, cornelians, mezerions, &c. and 
they are of such trees as have much moisture, 
either watery or oily. And therefore crocus vernus 
also, being an herb that hath an oily juice, putteth 
forth early; for those also find the sun sooner than 
the drier trees. The grains are, first rye and wheat,* 
then oats and barley; then peas and beans. For 
though green peas and beans be eaten sooner, yet 
the dry ones that are used for horse-meat, are ripe 
lastj and it seemeth that the fetter grain cometh 
first. The earliest fruits are strawberries, cherries, 
gooseberries, currants; and after them early apples, 
early pears, apricots, rasps; and after them, damas¬ 
cenes, and most kind of plums, peaches, &c.; and the 
latest, are apples, wardens, grapes, nuts, quinces, 
almonds, sloes, brier-berries, hips, medlars, services 
cornelians, &c. ’ 

5/8. It is to be noted, that, commonly, trees that 
ripen latest, blossom soonest j as peaches, cornelians, 
sloes, almonds, &c. j and it seemeth to be a work of 
providence that they blossom so soon j for otherwise 
they could not have the sun long enough to ripen. 

579 , There be fruits, but rarely, that come 
twice a year j as some pears, strawberries, &c. And 
it seemeth they are such as abound with nourish- 
ment; whereby after one period, before the sun 
waxeth too weak, they can endure another. The 
violet also, amongst fiowex's, cometh twice a year 
especially the double white j and that also is a plant 
Ml of moisture, Roses come twice, but it is not 
without cutting, as hath been formerly said. 

580. In Muscovy, though the corn come not up 
till late spring, yet their harvest is as early as ours. 
The cause is, for that the strength of the ground is 
kept in with the snow,* and we see with us, that if 
it be a long winter, it is commonly a more plentiful 
year: and after those kind of winters likewise, the 
flowers and corn, which are earlier and later, do come 
commonly at once, and at the same lime j which 
troubleth the husbandman many times,* for you 
sball have iH'd I’oses and damask roses come together • 
and likewise the harvest of wheat and barley! 

Ihit this happeneth ever, for that; the earlier stayetli 
for^the later 5 and not that the later cometh sooner. 

08 I. There be divers fruit trees in tliehotcoun- 
tues, which have blossoms, and young fruit, and ripe 
fruit, almost all the y ear, succeeding one another. And 
it IS said the oranjfc hath the like with us, for n 
great part of summer j and so also hath tlie tig. And 
no doubt the natural motion of plants is to have so; 
but that either they want juice to sjiend; or they 
meet with the cold of the winter: and tlierefor<! this 
circle of ripening cannot be hut in succulent plants, 
and hot countries, 

582. Borne herbs are but annual, and die, root 
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and all, once a year,* as borage, lettuce, cucumbers, 
musk-melons, basil, tobacco, mustard-seed, and all 
lands of corn: some continue many years; as hyssop, 
germander, lavender, fennel, &c. The cause of the 
dying IS double j the first is, the tenderness and 
weakness of the seed, which maketh the period in 
V borage, lettuce, cucumbers, 

oin, &c. and therefore none of these are hot. The 
other cause is for that some herbs can worse endure 

•»«» 

Eoepenmenis hi consort touching the lasting of 
herbs a7id h'ees^ 

583. The lasting of plants is most in those that 
are largest of body : as oaks, elm, chestnut, theloat- 
tiee, &c. and this holdeth in trees ; but in herbs it 
IS often contrary: for borage, colewort, pompions, 
which are herbs of the largest size, are of small 
duraime ; whereas hyssop, winter-savoury, german¬ 
der, thyme, sage, will last long. The cause is, for 
that trees last according to the strength and quantity 
of their sap and juice; being well munited by tlicir 
bark against the injuries of the air: hut herbs draw 
a weak juice, and have a soft stalk ; and therefore 
those amongst them which last longest, are herbs 
ot strong smell, and with a sticky stalk. 

584. Trees that hear mast, and nuts, are com¬ 
monly more lasting than those that hear fruits; 
especially the moister fruits : as oaks, beeches, chest¬ 
nuts, walnuts, almonds, pine trees, &c. last longer 
than apples, pears, plums, &c. The cause is the 
fatness and oiliness of the sap; which ever wast- 
Gtn less thcin the more watery. 

585. Trees that bring forth their leaves late in 
the year, and cast them likewise late, are more last- 
ing than those that sprout their leaves early, or 
shed them betimes. The cause is, for that the late 
coming forth showeth a moisture more fixed; and 
the other more loose, and more easily resolved 
And the .same cause is, that wild frees Isst longer 
than garden trees; and in the same kind, those 
wlio,se Iruit is acid, more than those whose fruit is 
sweet 

58(). Nothing proeureth the laatiug of trees, 
bushes, and herbs, so much as often cutting: for 
every cutting causeth a renovation of the juice of 
the plant; that it ncuTher goeth so far, nor riseth 
so faintly, as when the iflaiit is not cut; insomuch 
as annual plants, if you cut them seasonably, and wuH 
spare the use of them, and suffer them to come up 
still young, will last more years than one, as hath 
been partly touched; such as is lettuce, purslane 
oucuimber, and the like. And for great trees, we see 
almost all overgrowing trees in churchyards, or 
near ancient buildings, and the like, are pollards, or 
dottards, and not trees at their full height. 

587. Borne experiment would be made, how by 
ait to inake ]>Iants more lasting than their ordinary 
period: as to make a stalk of wheat, &c. last a 
whole year. You must ever presuppose, that you 
handle it so as the winter killeth it not; for we apeak 
only of prolonging the natural period I conceive 
that the rule will hold, that whatsoever maketh the 
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herb come later than at its time, will make it last 
longer time: it were good to try it in a stalk of 
wheat, &c. set in the shade, and encompassed with 
a case of wood, not touching the straw, to keep out 
open air. 

As for the preservation of fruits and plants, as 
well upon the tree or stalk, as gathered, we shall 
handle it under the title of conservation of bodies. 

Eocperiments %n consort touching the several figures 
of plants* 

588. The particular figures of plants we leave to 
their descriptions; but some few things in general 
we will observe. Trees and herbs, in the growing 
forth of their boughs and branches, arc not figured, 
and keep no order. The cause is, for that the sap 
being restrained in the rind and bark, breaketh not 
forth at all, as in the bodies of trees, and stalks of 
herbs, till they begin to branch; and then when 
they make an eruption, they break forth casually, 
where they find best way in the bark or rind. It is 
true, that some trees are more scattered in their 
boughs; as sallow-trees, warden-trees, quince-trees, 
medlar-trees, lemon-trees, &c.; some are more in the 
form of a pyramis, and come almost to todd; as the 
pear-tree, which the critics will have to borrow his 
name of fire, orange-trees, fir-trees, service-trees, 
lime-trees, &c. j and some are more spread and broad; 
as beeches, hornbeam, &c.; the rest are more indif¬ 
ferent The cause of scattering the boughs, is the 
hasty breaking forth of the sap ; and therefore those 
trees rise not in a body of any height, hut branch 
near the ground. The cause of the pyramis is the 
keeping in of the sap long before it branch; and 
the spending of it, when it beginneth to bramdi, by 
equal degrees. The spreading is caused l)y the car¬ 
rying up of the sap plentifully without expense; 
and then putting it forth speedily and at once. 

589. There be divers herbs, but no trees, that 
may be said to have some kind of order in the put¬ 
ting forth of their leaves; for they have joints or 
knuckles, as it were stops in their germination ; as 
have gilly-flowers, jiinks, fennel, corn, reeds, and 
canes. The cause whereof is, for that the sap as- 
cendeth unequally, and doth, as it were, tire and 
stop by the way. And it aeemeth they have some 
closeness and hardness in their stalk, which hin- 
dereth the sap from going up, until itliatli gfilher(Ml 
into a knot, and so is mon? urg<Ml to put fu-th. And 
therefore they are most of them hollow wlicn the 
stalk is dry, as fennel-stalk, slubbh?, and canes. 

590. Flowers have all exquisite figures ; and the 
flower numbers are chietly five, and four; as in 
primroses, brier-roseH, single musk-roses, single 
pinks, and gilly-fiowers, &c. which have five h*av(‘H: 
lilies, fiower-de-luces, borage, bngloss, Ike* which 
have four huives. But some put forth leaves not 
numbered; but they arc over stuall ones; as mary- 
golcls, trefoils, &c. We see also, that the sockets 
and supporters of tlowers arc figur<fd; as in the five 
brethren of the rose, sockets of gilly-flowers, &c. 
Leaves also are all figured; some round; some 
long; none square; and many jagged on the sides; 
which leaves of flowers seldom are. For I acco\mt 


the jagging of pinks and gilly-fiowers, to be like the 
inequality of oak leaves, or vine leaves, or the like: 
but they seldom or never have any small purls. 

Experiments in consort touching some principal 
differences in plants. 

591. Of plants, some few put forth their blossoms 
before their leaves; as almonds, peaches, cornelians, 
black thorn, &c.; but most put forth some leaves 
before their blossoms ; as apples, pears, plums, 
cherries, white thorn, &c. The cause is, for that 
those that put forth their blossoms first, have either 
an acute and sharp spirit, and therefore commonly 
they all put forth early in the spring, and ripen 
very late; as most of the particulars before men¬ 
tioned, or else an oily juice, which is apter to put 
out fiowers than leaves. 

592, Of plants, some are green all winter; others 
cast their leaves. There are green all winter, holly, 
ivy, box, fir, yew, cypress, juniper, bays, rosemary, 
&c. The cause of the holding green, is the close and 
compact substance of their leaves, and the pedicles 
of them. And the cause of that again is either the 
tough and viscous juice of the plant, or the strength 
and heat thereof. Of the first sort is holly; which 
is of so viscous a juice, as they make birdlime of the 
bark of it. The stalk of ivy is tough, and not fra- 
gile, as we see in other small twigs dry. Fir yiddeth 
pitch. Box is a fast and heavy wood, as we see it 
in bowls. Yew is a strong and tough wood, as we 
sec it in bows. Of the second sort is juniper, whicb 
is a wood odorate ; and maketh a hot fire. Bays u 
likewise a hot and arumatical wood; and so is rose* 
mary for a shrub. As for the leaves, their density 
a]q)(*areth, in that either th(‘y are smooth and shin 
ing, as in b;iys, holly, ivy, box, &c. or in that they arc 
hard and spiry, as in the rest And trial would b< 
made of grfifting of rosemary, and bays, and box,upor 
a holly-stock ; because they are plants that come al 
winter. It were good to try it also with grafts o 
other trees, (uther fruit trees, or wild trees ; to se< 
whether tlH*y will not yi<dd their fruit, or hear Ihei: 
leaves later and longer in th(‘ winter ; because th< 
sap of tlHf holly putteth forth most in the winter 
It may b(‘ also a mezerion-tree, grafted upon a holly 
will prove both an earli<.‘r and a greater tree. • 

59 : 1 . Th(*re be some plants that bear no fiowei 
and yet bear fruit: there be some that bear flower 
and no fruit: there be some that bear neitlier flower 
nor fruit. Most of the great timber trees, as oaks 
beeches, bemr no apparent flowers; some fen 
likewise of the fruit trees; as mulberry, walnut, &c 
and .some shrubs, as juniper, holly, <&c. bear n 
flowers. Divers ]n*rbs also bear seeds, whicb is a 
tlu*! fruit, and yet b(Mr no flowtu’s ; as purslane, &c 
Those that Ixmr (lownTS and no fimit nra fl*w, as th 
double cluuTy, tin* sallow, &c. But for the eheriy 
it i.s doubtfuf wlndher it lx* not by art or culture 
for if it b(‘ by art, then trial wmddbe made, whethe 
apple, and other fruit blo.ssoms, may not be doublec 
Tlierc are some: few tliat bear neither fruit ne 
flower; ai the elm, the poplars, box, brakes, &c. 

594. There be some plants that slioot still u| 
wards, and can support themselves; as the greatei 
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pai't of trees and plants: there be some other that 
creep along the ground; or wind about other trees 
or props, and cannot support themselves ; as vines, 
ivy, brier, briony, woodbines, hops, climatis, camo¬ 
mile, &c. The cause is, as hath been partly touch¬ 
ed, for that all plants naturally move upwards j but 
if the sap put up too fast, it maketh a slender stalk, 
which will not support the weight: and therefore 
these latter sort are all swift and hasty comers. 

JScGperimerits in consort touching all maimer of 
composts, and helps of ground. 

595, The first and most ordinary help is stercora- 
tion. The sheep’s clung is one of the best; and next 
the dung of kine : and thirdly, that of horses, which 
is held to be somewhat too hot unless it be mingled. 
That of pigeons for a garden, or a small quantity of 
ground, excelleth. The ordering of dung is, if the 
ground be arable, to spread it immediately before the 
ploughing and sowing; and so to plough it in: for if 
you spread it long before, the sun will draw out much 
of the fatness of the dung: if the ground be grazing 
ground, to spread it somewhat late towards winter; 
that the sun may have the less power to dry it up. 
As for special composts for gardens, as a hot bed, &c, 
we have handled them before. 

596. The second kind of compost is, the spreading 
of divers kinds of earths ; as marie, chalk, sea-sand, 
earth upon earth, pond earth: and the mixtures of 
them. Marie is thought to be the best, as having 
most fatness; and not heating the ground too much. 
The next is sea sand, which no doubt obtaineth a 
special virtue by the salt; for salt is the first rudi- 
naent of life. Chalk over-heateth the ground a 
little; and therefore is best upon cold clay grounds, 
or moist grounds: but I heard a great husband say 
that it was a common error, to think that chalk 
helpeth arable grounds, but helpeth not grazing 
grounds; whereas indeed it helpeth grass as well as 
corn: but that which breedeth the error is, because 
after the chalking of the ground they wear it out 
with many crops without rest; and then indeed 
afterwards it will bear little grass, because the ground 
is tired out. It were good to try the laying of chalk 
upon arable grounds a little while before ploughing; 
aqd to plongli it in as they do the dung; but then 
it must l)e friable first by rain or lying. As for 
earth, it eomiiosteth itself; for I knew a great 
garden that had a field, in a manner, poured upon 
it; and it did bear fruit excellently the first year of 
the planting; for the surface of the earth is ever the 
fruit fullest And earth so prepared hath a doubI(‘ 
surface. But it is true, as I conceive, that such 
earth, as hath salt-pcdrc bred in it, if you can jwo- 
cure it without too much charge*, doth excel. The 
way to hasten the breeding of saltpetre, is to forbid 
the sun, and the growth of v(.‘getahles. And there¬ 
fore if you make a large hovel, thatched, over some 
quantity of ground; nay, if you do but plank the 
ground over, it will breed saltpetre. As for pond 
earth, or river earth, it is a very good compost; 
especially if the pond have been long uncleansod, 
and so the water be not too hungry : and I judge it 
will be yet better if there be some mixture of chalk. 


597. The third help of ground is, by some other 
substances that have a virtue to make ground fertile, 
though they he not merely earth; wherein ashes 
excel; insomuch as the countries about i3<ltna and 
Vesuvius have a kind of amends made them, for the 
mischief the eruptions many times do, by the ex¬ 
ceeding fruitfulness of the soil, caused by the ashes 
scattered about. Soot also, though thin spread in a 
field or garden, is tried to be a very good compost. 
For salt, it is too costly; but it is tried, that mingled 
with seed-corn, and sown together, it doth good: 
and I am of opinion, that chalk in powder, mingled 
with seed-corn, would do good; perhaps as much as 
chalking the ground all over. As for the steeping 
of the seeds in several mixtures with water to give 
them vigour, or watering grounds with compost- 
water, we have spoken of them before. 

59B. The fourth help of ground is, the suffering 
of vegetables to die into the ground, and so to fatten 
it; as the stubble of corn, especially peas. Brakes 
east upon the ground in the beginning of winter, 
will make it very fruitful. It were good also to try 
whether leaves of trees swept together, with some 
chalk and dung mixed, to give them more heart, 
would not make a good compost; for there is nothing 
lost so much as leaves of trees; and as they lie 
scattered, and without mixture, they rather make 
the ground sour than otherwise. 

599. The fifth help of ground is, heat and warmth. 
It hath been anciently practised to burn heath, and 
ling, and sedge, with the vantage of the wind, upon 
the ground. We see that warmth of walls and 
enclosures mendeth ground: we see also, that lying 
open to the south mendeth ground: we see again, 
that the foldings of sheep help ground, as well by 
their warmth as by their compost: and it may he 
doubted, whether the covering of the ground with 
brakes in the beginning of the winter, whereof we 
spake in the last experiment, helpeth it not, by 
reason of the warmth. Nay, some very good hus¬ 
bands do suspect, that the gathering up of flints in 
lUiily ground, and laying them on heaps, which is 
much used, is no good husbandry, for that they would 
keep the ground warm. 

GOO. The sixth help of ground is by watering 
and irrigation; which is in two manners; the one 
by letting in and shutting out waters at seasonable 
times: for water at some seasons, and with reason¬ 
able stay, dotli good; but at some other seasons, 
and with too long stay, cloth hurt: and this serveth 
only for meadows which are along some river. The 
other way is, to bring water from some hanging 
grounds, where there are springs, into the lower 
gronncls, carrying it in somci long furrows ; and from 
tliosc furrows, clrawing it traverse to spread the 
water. And this maketh an excellent improvement, 
both for corn and grass. It is the richer, if those 
hanging grounds be fruitful, because it washeth ofi‘ 
some of the fatness of the earth; but howsoever it 
profiteth much. Generally where there are great 
overflows in fens, or the like, the drowning of them 
in the winter maketh the summer following more 
fruitful; the cause may he, for that it kcepeth the 
ground warm, and nourisheth it. But the fen-men 
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hold, that the sewers must be kept so as the water 
may not stay too long in the spring till the weeds 
and sedge be grown up j for then the ground will 
be like a wood, which keepeth out the sun, and so 
continueth the wet ,* whereby it will never gray.e to 


purpose that year. Thus much for irrigation. But 
for avoidances, and drainings of water, where there 
is too much, and the helps of ground in that kind, 
we shall speak of them in another place. 


CENTURY VII. 


Experiments in commit touching the ajfmities and 

differences between plants and inanimate bodies, 

601, The differences between animate and inani¬ 
mate bodies, we shall handle fully under the title of- 
life, and living spirits, and powers. We shall there¬ 
fore make but a brief mention of them in this place. • 
The main differences are two. All bodies have 
spirits, and pneumatical parts within them; hut the 
main differences betv/cen animate and inanimate, 
are two: the first is, that the spirits of things ani- • 
mate are all continued within themselves, and are 
branched in veins, and secret canals, as blood is; 
and in living creatures, the spirits have not only 
branches, but certain cells or scats, where the prin¬ 
cipal spirits do reside, and whereunto the rest do 
resort; but tbe spirits in things inanimate are shut 
in, and cut off by the tangible parts, and are not 
perviops one to another, as air is in snow. The 
second main difference is, that the spirits of ani¬ 
mate bodies are all in some degree, more or less, 
kindled and inflamed; and have a fine commixture 
of flame, and an aerial substance. But inanimate 
bodies have their spirits no whit inflamed or kin¬ 
dled. And this diflercnce consisteth not in the heat | 
or coolness of spirits; for cloves and other spices, | 
naptha and petroleum, have exceeding hot spirits, 
hotter a great deal than oil, wax, or tallow, &c. but 
not inflamed. And when any of those weak and 
temperate bodies come to he inflamed, then lliey 
gather a mitch greater heat than others have unin- 
flamed, besides their light and motion, &c. 

602. The diflerences, which are secondary, and 
proceed from these two radical differences, are, first, 
plants are all figurate and determinate, which inan¬ 
imate !>o(Iies are not: for look how far the spirit is 
able to spread and continue itself, so far goeth the 
shape or figure, and then is di'termined. Setunidly, 
plants do nourishj innniiuah^ bodices do not: lh<‘y 
have an accretion, but no alimmitation. fl'hirdly, 
jdants have a period of lifi?, which inanimate bodies , 
have not Fourthly, they have a Buccession and 
propagation of their kind, which is not in bodies 
inanimate. 

f)03. The diflerences between plants, and metals 
or fossils, hesid(‘s those four before mcntioiH'd, for 
metals I hold inanirnati*, arc these : first, metals are 
more duraidt* than plants : secondly, they are more 
solid and liard : tliirdly, they are wholly suhterrany; 
wlierens plants are part above eartli, and part under 
the eartli, 

604. There b<* very few creatures that participate 


of the nature of plants and metals both; coral is one 
of the nearest of both kinds: another is vitriol, for 
that is aptest to sprout with moisture. 

605. Another special alfinity is between plants 
and mould or putrefaction: for all putrefaction, if it 
dissolve not in arefaction, will in the end issue into 
plants or living creatures bred of putrefaction. I 
account moss, and mushrooms, and agaric, and other 
of those kinds, to be hut moulds of the ground, walls, 
and trees, and the like. As for flesh, and fish, and 
plants themselves, and a number of other things, 
after a monldiness, or rottenne.ss, or corrupting, they 
will fall to breed worms. These putrefactions, which 
have affinity with plants, have this difference from 
them; that they have no succession or propagation, 
though they nourish, and have a period of life, and 
have likewise’ some figure. 

606. I left once by chance a citron cut, in a 
close room, for three summer months that I was 
absent; and at my return there were grown forth, 
out of the pith cut, tufts of hairs an inch long, with 
little black heads, as if they would have been some 
herb. 

liaperiments in consort (omhing the affinities and 

differerices of plants and Irmig creatureSf and the 

cmijiners a7id participles of timn, 

607. The affinities and differences between plants 
and living creatures are these that follow. Tlu^y 
have both of them spirits continued, and branched, 
and also inflamed. But first, in living creatures, the 
spirits have a cell or scat, which plants have not; 
as was also formerly said. And secondly,the spirits 
of living creatures hold more of flame tluin the 
spirits of plants do. And tinsse two an* the radical 
differences. For the .secoriclary difierences, they are 
as f()lk)w "First, plants are all fixed to the earth, 
wh(*n*as all living creatures are severed, and (fl’ 
themselves. Secondly, living creature.s have local 
motion, plants have not, Tliirdly, living creatures 
nourish from their upper parts, by the motith chiefly; 
plants nourish from below, namely, from the roots. 
Fourthly, ])IantH have their seed and seminal parts 
tippermosi; living ereatnres have tlunn lowermost: 
and tliereforc it was said, not eh‘ganlly alone hut 
}diiIoHophicalIy : “ Homo est planta inversa;’^ Man 
is like a plant turned upwards: for the root in plants 
is as the head in living creatures. Fifthly, living 
creature's have a more exact figure than x^hants. 
Sixthly, living creatures have more diversity of 
organs within their bodies, and, as it were, inward 
figures^ than xdants have. Seventhly, living creatures 
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have sense, which plants have not. Eighthly, 
living creatures have voluntary motipn, which plants 
have not. 

608. For the difference of sexes in plants, they 
are oftentimes by name distinguished? as male- 
piony, female-piony; male-rosemary, female-rose¬ 
mary; he-holly, she-holly, &:c. but generation by 
copulation certainly extendeth not to plants. The 
nearest approach of it is between the he-palm and 
the she-palm, which as they report, if they grow 
near, incline ihe one to the other; insomuch as, 
that which is more strange, they doubt not to re¬ 
port, that to keep the trees upright from bending, 
they tie ropes or lines from the one to the other, 
that the contact might be enjoyed by the contact of 
a middle body. But this may be feigned, or at least 
amplified. Nevertheless I am apt enough to think, 
that this same binarium of a stronger and a weaker, 
like unto masculine and feminine, doth hold in all 
living bodies. It is confounded sometimes; as in 
some creatures of putrefaction, wherein no marks of 
distinction appear; and it is doubled sometimes, as 
in hermaphrodites; but generally there is a degree 
of strength in most species. 

609. The participles or confmers hetween plants 
and living creatures, are sixch chiefly as arc fixed, 
and have no local motion of remove, thongli they 
have a motion in their parts; such as are oy.stcrs, 
cockles, and such like. There is a fabulous narmtion, 
that in the northern countries, there should be an herb 
that groweth in the likeness of a lamb, and feedeth 
upon the grass, in such sort as it will bare the grass 
round about. But I suppose that the figure maketh 
the fable; for so, we see, there be bee-flowers, &c. 
And as for the grass, it scemeth the plant having a 
great stalk and top doth prey upon the grass a good 
way about, by drawing the juice of the earth from it. 

J^h^prrimniLs promi.scumu' iouchuig 

GIO. Tlie Indian fig bowclh its roots down so low 
in one year, as of itself it taketh root again : and so 
multiplieth from root to root, making of one tree a 
kind of wood. The cause is the plenty of the sap, 
and the softness of the stalk, which maketh the 
bough, being over-Ioaden, and not stififly upheld, 
wc^gh down. It hath leaves as broad as a little 
target, but the fruit no bigger than beans. The 
cause is, for that the continual shade increaseth the 
leaves, and abatetli the fruit, which nevertheless is 
of a j)leasant taste. And tliat no doubt is caused 
by the suppleness and gentleness of the juice of that 
plant, being that which maketh the boughs also so 
flexible. 

fill. It is reported by one of the ancients, that 
there is a certain Indian tree, having few but very 
great leaves, three cubits long and two broad; and 
that the fruit, being of good taste, groweth out of 
the bark. It may be, there be plants that pour out 
the sap so fast, as they have no leisure cither to 
divide into many leaves, or to put forth stalks to the 
fruit. With us, trees, generally, have small leaves 
in comparison. The fig hath the greatest; and 
next it the vine, mulberry, and sycamore ; and the 
least are those of the willow, birch, and thorn. But 


there be found herbs with far greater leaves than 
any tree ; as the bur, gourd, cucumber, and colewort. 
The cause is, like to that of the Indian fig, the hasty 
and plentiful putting forth of the sap. 

612. There be three things in use for sweetness ; 
sugar, honey, manna. For sugar, to the ancients it 
was scarce known, and little used. It is found in 
canes: Qimp, whether to the first knuckle, or farther 
up ? And whether the very bark of the cane itself 
do yield sugar or no ? For honey, the bee maketh 
it, or gathereth it; hut I have heard from one that 
was industrious in husbandry, that the labour of the 
bee is about the wax; and that he hath known in 
the beginning of May honeycombs empty of honey; 
and within a fortnight, when the sweet dews fall, 
filled like a cellar. It is reported also by some of 
the ancients, that there is a tree called occhus, in 
the vallies of Hyrcania, that distilleth honey in the 
mornings. It is not unlike that the sap and tears of 
some trees may be sweet. It may be also, that some 
sweet juices, fit for many nses, may be concocted 
out of fruits, to the thickness of honey, or perhaps 
of sugar: the likeliest are raisins of the sun, figs, 
and currants ; the means may be inquired. 

613. The ancients report of a tree by the Persian 
sea, upon the shore sands, which is nourished with 
the salt water ; and when the tide ebbeth, you shall 
see the roots as it were bare without hark, being as 
it seemeth corroded by the salt, and grasping the 
sands like a crab; which nevertheless beareth a 
fruit. It were good to try some hard trees, as a 
service-tree, or fir-tree, by setting them within the 
sands. 

614. There be of plants which they use for gar¬ 
ments, these that follow: hemp, flax, cotton, nettles, 
whereof they make nettle-cloth, sericum, which is 
a growing silk ; they make also cables of the bark 
of lime-trees. It is the stalk that maketh the fila¬ 
ceous matter commonly; and sometimes the down 
that groweth above. 

615. They have in some countries a plant of a 
rosy colour, which shuttetb in the night, openeth in 
the morning, and openeth wide at noon; which the 
inhabitants of those countries say is a plant that 
sleepeth. There be sleepers enough then; for al¬ 
most all flowers do the like. 

61,6. Some plants there are, but rare, that have 
a mossy or downy root; and likewise that have a ; 
number of threads, like beards ,* as mandrakes; 
whereof witches and impostors make an ugly image, 
giving it the form of a face at the top of the root, 
and leaving those strings to make a broad beard 
down to the foot. Also there is a kind of nard in 
Crete, being a kind of phu, that hath a root hairy, 
like a rough-footed dove’s foot. So as you may see, 
th(?re are of roots, bulbous roots, fibrous roots, and 
liirsutci roots. And, I take it, in the bulbous, the 
sap hasteneth most to the air and sun; in the 
fibrous, the sap delighteth more in the earth, and 
therefore putteth downward; and the hirsute is a 
middle hetween both, that besides the putting forth 
upwards and downwards, putteth forth in round. 

617- There are some tears of trees, which are 
combed from the beards of goats: for wbten the 
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goats bite and crop tbem, especially iii the mornings, 
tbe dew being orii tlie tear cometb fortb, and bang- 
etli upon tbeir beards: of this sort is some kind of 
laudanum. 

618. The irrigation of the plane-tree by wine, is 
reported by the ancients to make it fruitful It 
would be tried likewise with roots; for upon seeds 
it worketh no great effects. 

619. The way to carry foreign roots a long way, 
is to vessel them close in earthen vessels. But if 
the vessels be not very great, you must make some 
holes in the bottom, to give some refreshment to the 
roots; which otherwise, as it seemeth, will decay 
and suffocate- 

620. The ancient cinnamon was, of all other 
plants, while it grew, the driest; and those things 
which are known to comfort other plants, did make 
that more steril; for in showers it prospered worst; 
it grew' also amongst hushes of other kinds, where 
commonly plants do not thrive ; neither did it love 
the sun. * There might be one cause of all those 
effects; namely, the sparing nourishment which that 
plant required. Quenj, how far cassia, which is 
now the substitute of cinnamon, doth participate of 
these things ? 

621. It is reported by one of the ancients, that 
cassia, when it is gathered, is put into the skins 
of beasts newly flayed; and that the skins corrupt¬ 
ing and breeding worms, the w’orms do devour the 
pith and marrow of it, and so make it hollow ; but 
meddle not with the bark, because to them it is bitter, 

622. There were in ancient time vinos of far 
greater bodies than we know any; for there have 
been cups made of Them, and an image of Jupiter. 
But it is like they were wiki vines; for the vines 
that they use for wine, are so often cut, and so mucli 
digged and dressed, that their sap spencleth into the 
grapes, and so the stalk cannot increase much in I 
bulk. The wood of vines is very durable, without 
rotting. And that which is strange, though no tree 
hath the twigs, while they are green, so brittle, yet 
the wood dried is extreme tough ; and w'as used by 
the captains of armies amongst the Romans for 
their cudgels. 

623. It is reported, that in some places vines are 
suffered to grow like herbs, spreading upon the 
ground ; and that the grapes of those vines arc very 
great. It were good tf> make trial, whether plants 
that use to be borne up by props, wall not })nt. forth 
greater leavcjs and greater fruits if th{‘y he laid along 
the ground; as hops, ivy, woodbine, A'c. 

624. Chunc<*s, or apples, &c. if you will kciep 
them long, drown them, in honey ; but Ixjcause. 
honey, perhaps, will give them a taste over-luHtuous, 
it were good to make trial in pow-der of sugar, or in 
syrup of wine, only boiled to height. Both these 
would likewise be tried in oranges, lemons, and 
pomegranates ; for the powder of sugar, and syrup 
of wine, will serve for more times than once. 

625. The conservation of fruit would be also tried 
in vessels filled with fine sand, or with powder of 
chalk; or in meal and flour; or in dust of oak wood; 
or in mill 

626. Such fruits as you appoint for long ket‘ping, 


you must gather before they be full ripe: and in a 
fair and dry day towards noon ; and when the wind 
bloweth not south; and when the moon is under the 
earth, and in deci*ease. 

627. Take grapes, and hang them in an empty 
vessel well stopped; and set the vessel not in a cel¬ 
lar, but in some dry place; and it is said they will 
last long. But it is reported by some, they will keep 
better in n vessel half full of wine, so that the 
grapes touch not the wine. 

628. It is reported that the preserving of the 
stalk helpeth to preserve the grape; especially if 
the stalk he put into the pith of elder, the elder not 
touching the fruit 

629. It is reported by some of the ancients, that 
fruit put in bottles, and the bottles let down into 
wells under water, will keep long, 

630. Of herbs and plants, some are good to eat 
raw; as lettuce, endive, purslane, tarragon, cresses, 
cuciunhers, musk-melons, radish, &c.; others only 
after they are boiled, or have passed the fire; as 
parsley, clary, sage, parsnips, turnips, asparagus, ar¬ 
tichokes, though they also being young are eaten 
raw : but a number of herbs are not esculent at all; 
as wormwood, grass, green corn, centuary, hyssop, 
lavender, balm, &c. The causes are, for that the 
herbs that are not esculent, do want the two tastes 
in which nourishment resteth; which are fat and 
sweet; and have, contrariwise, bitter and over-strong 
tastes, or a Juice so crude as cannot be ripemed to 
the degree of nourishment. Herbs and plants that 
are esculent raw, have fatness, or sweetness, as all 
esculent fruits; such arc onions, lettuce, &c. But 
th(*ii it must he such a fatness, (for as for sweet 

i things, they are in eflect always esculent,) as is not 
over-gross, and loading' of tin? stomach; for parsnips 
and leeks have fatness; but it is too gross and 
heavy without boiling. It must be also in a sub¬ 
stance somewhat tender; for we see wheat, harl(‘y, 
artichokes, are no good nourishment till they have 
passed the fire; Imt the fire doth ripen, and maketh 
tliem HofL and tender, ami so they h(*coiuc estndent. 
As for radish and tarragon, and the likts they are 
fur condiments, and not for nourishment. And even 
some of those herbs which are nut <*sculent, are not¬ 
withstanding poculent; as hops, broom, A:c. QH(y\f/, 
what herbs arc goods for drinks besides the two 
aforenamed; for that it may perhaps ease the 
charge of lircwing, if (hey make beer to require les.s 
malt, or make it last longer. 

631. Barts fit for the nourishment of man in 
plants are, scusls, roots, and fruits; but chiefly seeds 
and roots. Bor leaves, they give no lumrishment 
at all, or very litth*;: no more do fiowers, or blo.s- 
sonis, or stalks. The reason is, for tliat roots, and 
scxhIh, and fruits, inasmuch as all plants consist of an 
oily and watery substance (uimmixed, have more of 
the oily substance; and leaves, flowers, &c. of the 
watery. And secondly, tiny are more concocted; 
for the root which continueth ever in^ the earth, is 
still concocted hy the earth; and fruits and grains 
we see arc half a year or more in concocting; 
whereas leaves are out and perfect in a month. 

Plants, for the most part, are more strong 
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both in taste and smell in the seed, than in the leaf 
and root. The cause is, for that in plants that are 
not of a fierce and eager spirit, the virtue is in¬ 
creased by concoction and maturation, which is ever 
most in the seed; but in plants that are of a fierce 
and eager spirit, they are stronger whilst the spirit 
is enclosed in the root; and the spirits do but weak¬ 
en and dissipate when they come to the air and 
sun; as we see it in onions, garlick, dragon, Szc. 
Nay, there be plants that have their roots very hot 
and aromatical, and their seeds rather insipid ; as 
ginger. The cause is, as was touched before, for 
that the heat of those plants is very clissipable; 
which under the earth is contained and held in; 
but when it cometh to the air it exhaleth. 

633. The juices of fruits are either watery or 
oily, I reckon among the watery, all the fruits out 
of which drink is expressed; as the grape, the 
apple, the pear, the cherry, the pomegranate, &c. 
And there are some others which, though they be 
not in use for drink, yet they appear to be of the 
same nature; as plums, services, mulberries, rasps, 
oranges, lemons, &c. and for those juices that are 
so fleshy, as they cannot make drink by expression, 
yet, perhaps, they may make drink by mixture of 
water : 

Poculaciue admistis imitantur vitea sorbis. 

And it maybe hips and brier-berries would do the 
like. Those that have oily juices, arc olives, 
almonds, nuts of all sorts, pine-apples, &c. and their 
juices are all inflammable. And you must observe 
also, that some of the watery juices, after they have 
gathered spirit, will burn and inflame ; as wane. 
There is a third kind of fruit that is sweet, without 
either sharpness or oiliness: such as is the fig and 
the date, 

634. It hath been noted, tliat most trees, and 
specially those that bear most, are fruitful but once 
in two years. The cause, no doubt, is tlie expense 
of saj); formally orchard trees, well <niltun;d, will 
hear divers yiuirs together. 

635. Therii is no tree, which besides tlie natural 
fruit doth bear so many bastard fruits as the oak 
doth: for lassides the acorn, it beareth galls, oak 
jqiples, and certain oak nuts, wliich ari^ inflammable; 
and certain oak berries, sticking close to the body 
of the tree without stalk. It bcuireth also misseltoe, 
though rarely, fl'lie eruisci of all the.st? may be the 
closeness and solidness of the wood, and pith of the 
oak, which maketh sevma'il juices find several erup¬ 
tions, And therefire if you will d(‘vi.sc to make 
any super-]>Iant.s, you must ever give tlie sap plenti¬ 
ful rising and luird issue. 

636. 'riiere are two exi^rcHcimccs which grow 
upon tn;(as ; both of them in the nature of mush¬ 
rooms : tlie one the Romans call boletus ; W'liich 
groweth upon the roots of oaks; and wms one of the 
dainties of their table; the other is medicinal, that 
is called agaric, whereof we have spoken before, 
which groweth upon the tops of oaks; though it be 
affirmed by some, that it groweth also at the roots. 

I do conceive, that many excrescences of trees grow 
chiefly where the tree is dead or faded; for that the 


natural sap of the tree corrupteth into some preter¬ 
natural substance. 

637. The greater part of trees bear most and 
best on the lower boughs; as oaks, figs, walnuts, 
pears, &c. but some bear best on the top boughs ; 
as crabs, &c. Those that bear best below, are such 
as shade doth more good to than hurt. For gene¬ 
rally all fruits bear best lowest; because the sap 
tireth not, having but a short way: and therefore in 
fruits spread upon walls, the lowest are the greatest, 
as wms formerly said; so it is the shade that hinder- 
eth the lower boughs; except it be in such trees as 
delight in shade, or at least bear it well. And there¬ 
fore they arc either strong trees, as the oak; or else 
they have large leaves, as the wudnut and fig; or 
else they grow in pyramis, as the pear. But if they 
require very much sun, they bear best on the top; 
as it is in crabs, apples, plums, &c. 

638. There be trees that bear best when they 
begin to be old; as almonds, pears, vines, and all 
trees that give mast. The cause is, for that all trees 
that bear mast have an oily fruit; and young trees 
have a more watery juice, and less concocted; and 
of the same kind also is the almond. The pear 
likewise, thougli it be not oily, yet it requireth much 
sap, and well concocted ; for wc see it is a heavy 
fruit and solid; much more than apples, plums, &c. 
As for the vine, it is noted, that it beareth more 
grapes when it is young; but grapes that make 
lietter wine when it is old; for that the juice is 
better concocted: and we see that wine is inflain- 
mahlc ; so as it Imth a kind of oiliness. But the 
most part of trees, amongst which are apples, plums, 
Sec, bear best when they are young, 

039. There be plants that have a milk in tliem 
when they arc cut; as figs, old lettuce, .sow-thistles, 
spurge, &c. The cause may be an inception of 
putrefaction: for those milks have all an acrimony: 
though one would think they should be lenitive, 
kkir if you write upon paper with the milk of a fig, 
the letters will not be seen, until you bold the paper 
before tlie fire, and then they wax brown: which 
showeth that it is a sharj) or fretting juice: lettuce is 
thought poisonous, wluui it is so old as to have 
milk; sjmrge is a kind of p{)is-on in itself; and 
as for sow-tliisth^s, though eoneys eat them, yet 
sheep and cattle will nefl toncli them: and besides, 
the milk of tlieni rulibed njion waH.s, in short time 
weareth them away; wliii’li sliowelh the milk of 
them to be corrosive. AVe see also tlial; wlicat and 
other corn, sown, if you lake them forth of the 
ground before they sprout, are full of milk ; imid the ' . 
bc‘gimnng of germination is ever a kind of putre-1 
faction of the seed. Kupliorbium also hath a milk, 1 
though not. very wliitis which is of a great acrimony: 
and saladine lialli a yellow milk, which hath like¬ 
wise much acrimony; for it clcanscth tlic eyes. It 
is good also for cataracts. 

640. Mushrooms are reported to grow, as well 
upon the bodies of trees, as upon their roots, or upon 
the earth; and especially upon the oak. The cause 
is, for that strong trees are towards such excres¬ 
cences in the nature of earth ; and therefore put 
forth moss, mushrooms, and the like. 
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641. There is hardly found a plant that yieldeth 
a red juice in the blade or ear; except it be the 
tree that beareth sanguis draconis; which groweth 
chiefly in the island Socotra: the herb amaranthiis 
indeed is red all over j and brazil is red in the 'wood; 
and so is red sanders. The tree of tlie sanguis dra¬ 
conis groweth in the form of a sugar-loaf. It is 
like the sap of that plant concocteth in the body of 
the tree. For we see that grapes and pomegranates 
are red in the juice, but are green in the tear: and 
this maketh the tree of sanguis draconis lesser to¬ 
wards the top; because the juice hasteneth not up; 
and besides, it is very astringent; and therefore of 
slow motion. 

642. It is reported, that sweet moss, besides that 
upon the apple-trees, groweth likewise sometimes 
upon poplars; and yet generally the poplar is a 
smooth tree of bark, and hath little moss. The 
moss of the larix-tree hurneth also sw’eet, and 
sparkleth in the burning. Query of the mosses of 
odorate trees; as cedar, cypress, lignum aloes, <Src. 

643. The death that is most without pain, hath 
been noted to be upon the taking of the potion of 
hemlock; which in humanity was the form of exe¬ 
cution of capital ofTenders in Athens. The poison 
of the asp, that Cleopatra used, hath some affinity 
with it The cause is, for tliat the torments of death 
are chiefly raised hy the strife of the spirits; and 
these vapours quench the spirits by degrees; like 
to the death of an extreme old man. I conceive it 
is less painful than opium, because opium hath parts 
of heat mixed. 

644. There be fruits that are sweet before they 
be ripe, as myrobalanes; so fennel seeds are sweet 
before tbey ripen, and after grow spicy. And some 
never ripen to be sweet; as tamarinds, barberries, 
crabs, sloes, &c. 'I’lic cause is, for that; the former 
kind have much and subtle heat, wdiich eauseth 
early sweetness; the latter have a cold and acid 
juice, which no lieat* of the sun can sweeten. But 
as for the myrobalane, it hath parts of contrary 
natures; for it is sweet and yet astringent 

645. There he few herbs that have a salt taste; 
and contrariwise all blood of living creatures hath a 
snitness. The cause may be, for that salt, though 
it he the rudiment of life, yet in plants the original 
taste remainetli not; for you shall have tliem bitter, 
sour, swc(‘t, biting, but seldom salt; but in living 
creatures, all tliose high tastes may happen to lx: 
sometinnss in 11 h‘ humours, but are seldom in th(‘ 
flesh or substance*, Ixamusc it is of a more oily na¬ 
ture: which is not very susceptible of those; tastes ; 
and the saltness itself of blood is but a light and 
sc*cret saltness: and even among idants, some dc) 
participate of saltnes.s, as alga marina, sampliire, 
s(‘urvy gras.s, &c. And they ret)ort, there is in some 
of the Indian seas a swimming plant, whicli they 
call snigazu.s, spreading over the sea in such sort, as 
one would tliink it wa*re a meadow. It is certain, 
that out of the ashes of all plants they extract a salt 
which they use in medicines. 

64f5. It is reported by one of the ancients, that 
there is an hc*rl> growing in the water, called linco.s- 
tis, which is lull of prickles: this herb putteth forth 


another small herb out of the. leaf; which is im¬ 
puted to some moisture that is gathered between the 
prickles, which putrified by the sun germinateth. 
But I remember also I have seen, for a great rarity, 
one rose grow out of another like honeysuckles, that 
they call top and top-gallants. 

647. Barley, as appeareth in the malting, being 
steeped in wmter three days, and afterwards the 
w^ater drained from it, and the barley turned upon 
a dry floor, will sprout half an inch long at least; 
and if it be let alone, and not turned, much more; 
until the heart be out Wheat will do the same. 
Try it also with peas and beans. This experiment 
is not like that of the orpine and semper-vive: for 
there it is of the old store, for no w^ater is added; 
but here it is nourished from the water. The ex¬ 
periment would be farther driven : for it appeareth 
already, hy that which hath been said, that earth is 
not necessary to the first sprouting of plants; and 
we see that rose-buds set in water will blow: there¬ 
fore try whether the sprouts of such grains may not 
be raised to a farther degree, as to an herb, or flow^er, 
with water only, or some small commixture of earth: 
for if they will, it should seem by the experiments 
before, both of the malt and of the roses, that they 
will come far faster on in water than in earth; for 
the nourishment is easilier drawn out of 'wuiter than 
out of earth. It may give some light also, that 
drink infused with flesh, as that with the capon, &e. 
will nourish faster and easilier than meat and drink 
together. Try the same experiment with roots as 
well as with grains; as for example, take a turnip, 
and steep it awhile, and then dry it, and see whether 
it will sprout. 

648. Malt in the drenching will swell; and that 
in such a manner, as after the putting forth in 
sprouts, and the drying upon the kiln, there will be 
gained at least a bushel in eight, and yet the sprouts 
are rubbed oIT; and there will be a bushel of dust 
besides the malt; which I suppose to be, not only 
by the loose and open lying of the parts, hut by 
some addition of substance drawn from the water in 
wdiich it was steeped* 

649. Malt gathereth a sweetness to the taste, 
which appeareth yet more in the wort* The dulco- 
ration of things is 'v^'orthy to be tried to the fulL 
for that dulcoration imt)orteth a degree to nourish¬ 
ment : and the making of things inalimental to be¬ 
come alimental, may he an experiment of great 
profit for making new' victual, 

(),0(,). Most seeds in the growing, leave their husk 
or rind about the root; hut the onion will carry it 
u]?, that it will he like a cap upon the top of the 
young onion. The cause nuiy be, for that the skin 
or liusk is not easy to break ; as we see hy the pilling 
of onions, what a holding substance the skin is. 

651. Plants that have curled leaves, do all 
abound with moisture ; which cometh so fast on, as 
they cannot spread themselves plain, Imt must needs 
gather together. The weakest kind of curling is 
rotighness; as in clary and burr. The second is 
curling on the sides; as in lettuce, and young cab¬ 
bage : and the third is folding into a head; as in 
cul)bage full grown, and cabbage-lettuce. 
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652. It is reported, that hr and pine, especially if 
they be old and putrified, though they shine not as 
some rotten woods do, yet in the sudden breaking 
they will sparkle like hard sugar. 

653. The roots of trees do some of them put 
downwards deep into the ground; as the oak, pine, 
fir, &c. Some spread more towards the surface of 
the earth ; as the ash, cypress-tree, olive, &c. The 
cause of this latter may be, for that such trees as 
love the sun, do not willingly descend far into the 
earth ; and therefore they are, commonly, trees that 
shoot up much ; for in their body their desire to 
approach to the sun maketh them spread the less. 
And the same reason under ground to avoid recess 
from the sun, maketh them spread the more. And 
we see it cometh to pass in some trees which have 
been planted too deep in the ground, that for love of 
approach to the sun, they forsake their first root, 
and put out another more towards the top of the 
earth. And we see also, that the olive is full of oily 
juice j and ash maketh the best fire; and cypress 
is a hot tree. As for the oak, which is of the 
former sort, it loveth the earth ; and therefore grow- 
eth slowly. And for the pine and fir likewise, they 
have so much heat in themselves, as they need less 
tire heat of the sun. There be herbs also that have 
the same difference; as the herb they call morsus 
cliaboli; wdiich putteth the root down so low, as you 
cannot pull it up without breaking; which gave oc¬ 
casion to the name and fable; for that it wvas said, it 
w'as so wdiolesome a root, that the devil, when it was 
gathered, liit it for envy : and some of the ancients 
do report, that there was a goodly fir, whicli they de¬ 
sired to remove w'hole, that had a root under ground 
eight cubits deep; and so the root came up broken. 

G54. It hath been observed, that a branch of a 
tree, being nnbarked some space at the bottom, and 
so set into the ground, hath growm; even of such 
trees, as if the branch w’cre set with the bark on, 
they wmuld not grow; yet contrariwise w^e see, that 
a tree pared round in the body above ground, will 
die, The cause may be, for that the xmbarked part 
draw»-eth the nourisWent best, but tbe bark con- 
tinuctli it only. 

655. Urapes will continue fresh and moist all 
wu’ntcr long, if you hang them cluster by cluster in 
the roof of a w'arm room; especially if when you 
gather the cluster, you fake off with the cluster 
some of the stock, 

65G. Tile rovil or cane is a w^atery jdant, and 
growaih not but in water; it liatli tbesc properties ; 
that it is ludlow; tliat it is knuckled both stalk and 
root; that being dry, it is more hard and fragile 
than other wood; that it ]mttcth forth no boughs, 
though many stalks out of one root. H diflercth 
much in greatncHs*; the smallest being fit for thatch¬ 
ing of Ihuihcs, and stojipiug the chinks of ships, 
hettiT tlian glue or pitch. The second bigness is 
used for angI<‘-rod8 and staves; and in (fiiina for 
beating of ofiendcu’s upon tbe thighs. The differ¬ 
ing kinds of them are the common reed, the cassia 
fistula, and the sugar-reed. Of all plants it how- 
eth the easiest, and riseth again. It seemeth, that 
amongst plants which are nourished wuth mixture 


of earth and water, it draweth most nourishment 
fromwuiter; wdiich maketh it the smoothest of all 
others in bark, and the hollowest in body. 

657 . The sap of trees when they are let blood, 
is of differing natures. vSome more wmtery and clear; 
as that of vines, of beeches, of pears: some thick, 
as apples : some gummy, as cherries : some frothy, 
as elms: some milky, as figs. In mulberries the 
sap seemeth to he almost towards the bark only; 
for if you cut the tree a little into the bark with 
a stone, it will come forth; if you pierce it deeper 
wuth a tool, it will be dry. The trees which have 
the moistest juices in their fruit, have commonly the 
moistest sap in their body ; for the vines and pears 
are very moist; apples somcwdiat more spungy: 
the milk of the fig hath the quality of the rennet, 
to gather cheese ; and so have? certain sour lierbs 
wdierewith they make cheese in Lent. 

658. The limber and wood are in some trees 
more clean, in some more knotty; and it is a good 
trial to try it by speaking at one end, and laying 
the ear at the other: for if it be knotty, the voice 
will not pass well Some have the veins more varied 
and chamldelted; as oak, wdiereof wuiinscot is made; 
maple, whereof trenchers are made: some more 
smooth, as fir and walnut: some do more easily 
breed W'orrns and spiders ; some more hardly, as it 
is said of Irish trees : besides there he a number of 
difiercnces that concern their use; as oak, cedar, 
and chcvStnui, are the best builders; some are host 
for plough-timber, as ash; some for piers, that arc 
sometimes w’ct and sometimes dry, as elm; some 
for planchers, as deal; some for tables, cupboards, 
and desks, as walnuts; some for ship-timber, as 
oaks that grow in moist grounds; for that maketh 
the timber tough, and not apt to rift with ordnance; 
wdierein English and Irish timber are thought to 
excel: some for masts of ships, as fir and pine, be¬ 
cause of their length, straightness, and lightness: 
some for pale, as oak ; some for fuel, as ash ; and 
so of the rest. 

559. The coming of trees and plants in certain 
regions, and not in others, is sometimes casual: for 
many have been translated, and have prospered 
wadi; as dama.s’k-roses, that have not been knowm 
in England above a, liimdrcd yetirs, and now arc so 
common. But the liking of jdants in certain soils 
more tlian in ofliens, is merely natural j as the fir 
and pine love tlio mountains; the poi'dar, willow, 
sallow, and alder, love rivers and moist places; the 
ash loveth coppice.s, but is best in standards alone; 
juniper loveth chalk; and so do most fruit trees; 
samphire groweth but upon rocks ; reeds and osiers 
grow wdicre they are washed with water; the vine 
loveth sides of hills, turning upon the south-east 
sun, &c. 

()()(). The putting forth of certain herbs discover- 
cth of what nature the ground where they put forth 
is; as wild thyme showeth good feeding-ground for 
cattle ; betony and strawberries show grounds fit 
for wood; camomile showeth mellow grounds fit for 
wheat. Mustard-seed, growing after the plough, 
showxdh a good strong ground also for wheat: hur- 
net showeth good meadow, and the like. 
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661. There are found in divers countries some 
other plants that grow out of trees and plants, be¬ 
sides misseltoe: as in Syria there is an herb called 
cassytas, that groweth out of tall trees, and windeth 
itself about the same tree where it groweth, and 
sometimes about thorns. There is a kind of poly- 
pode that groweth out of trees, though it windeth 
not. So likewise an herb called faunos, upon the 
wild olive. And an herb called hippophAston upon 
the fullers thorn: which, they say, is good for the 
falling sickness. 

662. It hath been observed by some of the an¬ 
cients, that howsoever cold or easterly winds are 
thought to be great enemies of fruit, yet neverthe¬ 
less south winds are also found to do hurt, especial¬ 
ly in the blossoming time ; and the more if showers 
follow. It seemeth they call forth the moisture too 
fast. The west winds are the best It hath been 
observed also, that green and open winters do hurt 
trees; insomuch as if two or three such winters 
come together, almond-trces, and some other trees, 
will (lie. Tile cause is the same witli tlie former, 
because the lust of the earth overspendeth itself: 
howsoever some other of the ancients have com¬ 
mended warm winters. 

Snows lying long cause a fruitful year; for 
first, they keep in the strength of the earth; se¬ 
condly, tliey water the earth better than rain; for 
in snow, the earth doth, as it were, suck the water 
as out of the teat: thirdly, the moisture of snow is 
the finest moisture, for it is the froth of the cloudy 
waters. 

664. Showers if they come a little before tiie 
ripening of fruits, do good to all succulent and moist 
fruits; as vines, olives, pomegranates; yet it is rather 
for jdeiity than for goodness; for the best vines are 
in the driest vintages: small showers are likewise 
good for corn, so as parching heats come not upon 
them. Ceiierally night showers arc better than 
day showers, for that the sun followcth not so fast 
upon thenn; and we sec even in watering by the 
hand, it is best in summer time to water in the 
evening. 

665. The differences of earths, and the trial of 
them, are worthy to be diligently inquired. The 
earth, that with showers doth easiliest soften, is 
commended; and yet some earth of that kind will 
be very dry and hard bcTore the showers. The 
earth that casteth uj> from the {dougb a great clod, 
is not so good as that whicdi casteth up a smaller 
clod. The earth that puUetli forth moss easily, and 
may be called mouldy, is not good. Th(‘ (‘artli that 
smelleth well upon tlie digging or ploughing is eoin- 
mended; as containing the juice of vegetabhss almost 
alrco'idy pnqiared. It is thought by some, that the 
ends of low rainbows fall more upon om* kind of 
earth tiian upon anotli(*r; as it may w(dl be; for 
that that earth is most roscld; and therefore it is 
commended for a sigti of good earth. The poor- 
nes.s of the herbs, it in plain, show the poorness of 
the t*arih ; and especially if they he in colour more 
dark; but if the herbs show withered, or hlasted 
at the top, it ehoweth the earth to be very cold ; 
and so doth the moiiiness of trees* The earth, 


whereof the grass is soon parched with the sun, and 
toasted, is commonly forced earth, and barren in its 
own nature. The tender, chessome, and mellow 
earth, is the best, being mere mould, between the 
two extremes of clay and sand, especially if it be 
not loamy and binding. The earth, that after rain 
will scarcely be ploughed, is commonly fruitful; for 
it is cleaving and full of juice. 

666. It is strange, which is observed by some of 
the ancients, that dust helpetli the fruitMness of 
trees, and of vines by name ; insomuch as they ca.st 
dust upon them of purpose. It should seem, that 
that powdering, when a shower cometb, maketh a 
kind of soiling to the tree, being earth and water 
finely laid on. And they note, that countries where 
the fields and ways are dusty bear the best vines. 

667. It is commended by the ancients for an ex¬ 
cellent help to trees, to lay the stalks and leaves of 
lupins about the roots, or to plough them into the 
ground where you will sow corn. The burning also 
of the cuttings of vines, and casting them upon land, 
doth much good. And it was generally received of 
old, that dunging of grounds when the west wind 
bloweth, and in the decrease of the moon, doth 
greatly help; the earth, as it seemeth, being then 
more thirsty and open to receive the dung, 

()6B. The grafting of vines npon vines, as I take 
it, is not now in use: the ancients had it, and that 
three ways; the first was incision, which is the or¬ 
dinary manner of grafting: the second was terebra- 
tion through the middle of the stock, and putting in 
the cions there: and the third was paring of two 
vines that grow together to the marrow, and bind¬ 
ing tbinn clovse. 

The diseases and ill accidents of corn are 
worthy to be inquired: and would be more worthy 
to be inquired, if it wc»re in meif s power to help 
them; whereas many of them are not to be reraediecl. 
The mildew is one of the greatest, which, out of 
question, cometli hy closeness of air; and therefore 
in hills, or large champain grounds, it seldom cometh; 
such as Is with us York’s woald. Tliis cannot he 
remedied, otherwise than that in countries of small 
enclosure the grounds he turned into larger fields; 
whi{‘h 1 have known to do good in some farms. 
Another disease is the patting forth of wild oats, 
whereinto corn oftemtimes, especially barley, doth de- 
generate. It happenetli chiefly from the weakness 
of l}u‘ grain tlial is sown; for if it he either too old 
or mouldy, it. will bring forth wn'ld oats. Another 
disease is the sat.i(’ty of the ground; for if you sow 
one ground still witli Oie same corn, I mean not tluj 
same com that grew upon the same ground, hut the 
same kind of grain, as wheat, barley, A'c. it will 
prosper hut poorly : therefon* h(‘sidiss tlie resting of 
the ground you must vary the st^ed. Another ill 
accident is from the winds, which hurt at two times; 
at the flowering, hy shaking off the flowers; and at 
the full ripening, hy shaking out the corn. Another 
ill accident is drought, at the spindling of the corn, 
which with ns is rare, hut in hotter countries com¬ 
mon ; insomuch as the word calanatas was first de¬ 
rived from calamus, when the com could not get out 
of the stalk. Another ill accident is over-wet at 
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sowing time, whicli witli tis breedetli much dearth, 
insomuch as the corn never cometh up ; and many 
times they are forced to re-sow summer corn where 
they sowed winter corn. Another ill accident is 
bitter frosts continued without snow, especially in 
the beginning of the winter, after the seed is new 
sown. Another disease is worms, which sometimes 
breed in the root, and happen upon hot suns and 
showers immediately after the sowing ; and another 
worm breedeth in the ear itself, especially when hot 
suns break often out of clouds. Another disease is 
weeds ,* and they are such as either choke and over¬ 
shadow the corn, and bear it dowm; or starve the 
corn, and deceive it of nourishment. Another dis¬ 
ease is over-rankness of the corn; which they use 
to remedy by mowing it after it is come up; or put¬ 
ting sheep into it. Another ill accident is laying of 
corn with great rains, near or in harvest. Anot}H?r 
ill accident is, if the seed liappen to have touched 
oil, or any thing that is fat; for those substances 
have an antipathy with nourishment of water. 

670. The remedies of the diseases of corn have 
been observed as followeth. The steeping of tlie 
grain, before sowing, a little time in wine, is tliouglit 
a preservative: the mingling of seed-corn with ashes 
is thought to be good: tbe sowing at the wane of 
the moon, is thought to make the corn sound; it 
hath not been practised, hut it is thought to be of 
use to make some miscellane in corn; as if you sow 
a few beans witli wheat, your wlioat will be the 
better. It hath been observed, that the sowing of 
corn with houseleek doth good. Though grain that 
toucheth oil or fat, receiveth hurt, yet the steeping 
of it in the dregs of oil, when it beginneth to putrify, 
wdiich they call amurca, is thought to assure it 
against worms. It is reported also, that if corn be 
mowed, it wall make the grain longer, but emptier, 
and having more of the husk. 

671. It hath been noted, that seed of a year old 
is the best; and of Iw'o or three years is worse ; and 
that which is more old is quite barnm ; though, no 
doubt, some seed and grains last better than others. 
The corri which in the vanning Ii(?lh lowest is tlie 
best: and tbe corn which broken or bitten retaineth 
a little yidlownesH, is better than that which m very 
jrhite. 

672. ft hath been observed, that of all roots of 
herbs, the root of sorrel goetli the farthest into the 
earth; insomuch that it hath been known to go 
three cubits deep : and that it is the root that con- 
tinueth fit longest to b(j set again, of any root that 
growetli. It is a cold and acid herb, that, as it 
seemeth, loveth the earth, and is not much drawm 
by the sun. 

673. It hath been observed, that some herbs like 
best being watered with saltWiWter; as radish, beet, 
rue, pennyroyal: this trial wa:)iil(l be extended to 
some other herbs ; especially such as are strong, as 
tarragon, mustard-sced, rocket, and the like. 

674. It is h( range that is generally received, how 
some poisonous beasts alfect odorate and wholesome 
herbs; as that the snake loveth fennel; that the 
toad w'ill be much under sage ; that frogs will be in 
cinquefoil It may be it is rather the shade, or other 


coverture, that they take liking in, than the virtua 
of the herb, 

675. It were a matter of great profit, save tliat I 
' doubt it is too conjectural to venture upon, If one 

could discern what com, herbs, or fruits, are like to 
be in plenty or scarcity, by some signs and prog¬ 
nostics in the beginning of the year: for as for those 
that are like to be in plenty, they may be bargained 
for upon the ground; as the old relation was of 
Thales; who, to show how easy it was for a phi¬ 
losopher to he rich, wdien he foresaw «i grerat plenty 
of olives, made a monopoly of them. And for scar¬ 
city, men may make profit in keeping better the fdcl 
store. Long continuance of snow is believed to 
make a fruitful yi.'ar of corn; an early winter, or a 
very late winter, a barren year of corn; an open 
and serene winter, an ill year of fruit: these we 
have partly touched before; but otlier prognostics 
of like nature are diligently to be inquired 

676. There seem to be in some planti giiigiilarh 
ties, wherein they difer from all other; the olive 
hath the oily part only on the outifde i whertai all 
other fruits have it in the nut or kernel llii fir 
hath, in effect,no stone, nut,nor kernel; esccept you 
will count the little grains kmaicls. The pomegra- 
natc and pine-ajjple have only amongst fruits grains 
distinct in several c<d!s. No herbs have curled 
leaves but cabbage and cabbage-lettuce. None liavo 
doubled leaves, one belonging to the stalk, iinothor 
to flic fruit or seed, hut the articliokc. Mo Ilowtr 
hath that kind of apread that tliu woodliino hath. 
This may be a large field of contemplation; for it' 
ihoweth that in the frame of nature, there it, in' the 
producing of aoipa' tpeciet,'a composition' of mitteri 
which happencth oft, and may be much liivcrsificd : 
in others, .such as linpjicncth nindy, and admitt,<*lh 
litllc variety: for so it is likewise in beasts: dog's 
have a resemhiance witli wolves and foxes; horses 
with asses; kinc witli hufiles; hares with coneys, 
Ac. And sf) in birds: kites and, kestnds liavo a 
rfsemldanee with hawks; common doves with ring- 
d<;vi'S and turtles ; Idackhirds witli thrushes and 
mavises; (u'ows with ravens, daws, and choughs, A:c, 
Ihit c‘l(‘])hants and swine amongst beasts; and the 
biril of jiaradisi! and the p<facock amongst bird.s; and 
some few otliers, have scarce any other species that 
liavc affinity witli them. 

leave the description of plants, and their 
virtues, to hcrbals, and other like books of natural 
history; wherein men's diligence hath been great, 
even to curiosity: for our experiments are only such 
as do ever ascend a degree to the deriving of causes, 
and exti-acting of axioms, which we are not ignorant 
but that some both of the ancient and modem 
writers have also laboured; but their causes and 
axioms are so full of imagination, and so infected 
with the old received theories, as they are mere 
inquinations of experience, and concoct it not, 

l^hxfcrivient Mtary tomJiwg healing of wound.'i. 

677. It hath been observed by some of the 
ancients, that skins, especially of rams, newly pulled 
off, and applied to the wounds of stripes, do keep 
them from swelling and cxulcerating; and likewise 
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lieal them and close them upj and that the whites 
of eggs do the same. The cause is a temperate 
conglutination; for both bodies are clammy and 
viscous, and do bridle the cleflux of humours to the 
hurts, without penning them in too much. 

Bajjermeni solitary touching fat diffused in flesh, 

678. You may turn almost all flesh into a fatty 
substance, if you take flesh and cut it into pieces, 
and put the pieces into a glass covered with parch¬ 
ment; and so let the glass stand six or seven hours 
in boiling water. It may be an experiment of pro¬ 
fit for making of fat or grease for many uses; but 
then it must be of such flesh as is not edible; as 
horses, dogs, bears, foxes, badgers, <S:e. 

Experiment solitary touching ripening of drink 
before the time. 

679. It is reported by one of the ancients, tliat 
new wine put into vessels well stoj)ped, and the 
vessels let down info the sea, will accelerate very 
much the making of tliem ripe and potahle. The 
same would be tried in wort. 

Experiment solitary iouching piUmty omd plumage. 

680. Beasts are more hairy than men, and savage 
men more than civil; and the plumage of birds ex- 
ceedeth the pilosity of beasts. The cause of the 
smoothness in men is not any abundance of heat and 
moisture, though that indeed causeth pilosity; but 
there is requisite to pilosity, not so much heat and 
moisture, as excrementitious heat and moisture; for 
whatsoever assimilateth, goetli not into the hair; 
and excrementitious moisture abouudet'h most in 
beasts, and men that are more savage. IMuch the 
same reason is there of the plumage of birds; for 
birds assimilate less and exc<;rn more than beasts; 
for their excrements are ever liquid, and tludr flesh 
generally more dry: hesides, they have not instru¬ 
ments for urine; and so all the excrementitious 
moisture goeth into the feathers: and therefore it is 
no marvel, though birds be commonly better meat 
than beasts, because their flesh doth assimilate more 
finely, and secerneth more subtilly. Again, the 
head of man hath hair upon the first birth, which, 
no other part of the body bath. The cause may be 
want of perspiration; for much of the mat((*r of hair, 
intlmolher parts of the body, goeth for(l) by in- 
seuKible perspiration ; and he.suhfs, (he skull being 
ofa niore solkl substance, nourisheth and assimilat- 
<*t!i hns'S, and exeerneth more; and so likewist? doth 
the chin. We see also, that hair conudh not upon 
the palms of the iimuLs, nor soles of the feet; 
which are parts more perspirable. And children 
likewise are not hairy, fur that their skins are more 
perspirable. 

Expcrtmcnl soltlary touching the quickness of 
motion in birds. 

681. iiinis are of swifter motion tlian beasts; 

for iho (lijjlit of luany l.irds is ftwiftor than llu! nice 
ol any li asis. 'J'hi; caiisi- is, Cor that the spirits in 
buds are in j;ri‘ater pniiHuiion, in comparison of the 
bulk of their body, than in beasts: for as for the 


reason that some give, that they are partly carried, 
whereas beasts go, that is nothing; for by that 
reason swimming should be swifter than running; 
and that kind of carriage also is not without labour 
of the wing. 

Experiment solitary touching the different clearness 
of the sea. 

682. The sea is clearer when the north wind 
bloweth, than when the south wind. The cause is, 
for that salt water Imth a little oiliness in the surface 
thereof, as appearcth in very hot days: and again, for 
tliat the southern wind relaxcthtlie water somewhat; 
and no water boiling is so clear as cold water. 

E;xperimc7it solitary touching the diflerent heats of 
flrc and boiling waler. 

683. Fire biimeth wood, making it first luminous; 
llien black and brittle; and lastly, broken and incine¬ 
rate; scalding water doth none of these. The cause 
is, for that by fire tlie spirit of the body is first refined, 
and then emitted ; wliereof the refining or attenu¬ 
ation causeth the light; and the emission, first the 
fragility, and after, the dissolution into ashes; 
neither cloth any other body enter: but in water the 
spirit of the body is not refined so much; and he¬ 
sides part of the water entereth, which doth increase 
the spirit, and in a degree extinguish it: therefore 
we see that hot water will quench fire. And again 
we see, that in bodies whertun the water doth not 
much enter, but only the heat passelli, hot water 
worketh the efiects of fire; as in eggs boiled and 
roasted, into which the water enteaeth not at all, 
there is scarce difierenee to be discerned: but in fruit, 
and flesh, wlier(‘into tlie water entereth in some 
part, there is much more difierenee. 

Expcnmenl solitary touching the quaUflcalion of 
heat by moisture. 

684. The bottom of a vessel of boiling water, as 
hath been obs(;rved, is not very much heated, so as 
men may put llieir hand under the v<‘SvSel and r(?move 
it. Tlie cause is, for tliat the moisture of water as 
it quencheth coals where it enteredh, so it doth allay 
heat where it touclielh: and therefore note well, 
that moistiin*, although it doth not pass through 
bodies, without comnumication of some substance, 
as beat and cold do, yet it worketh manifest eirects; 
not by entrance of tlu* body, but by qualifying of the 
heat and cold ; as we see in this instance: and we 
see, likewise, tliat the wmter of things distilled in 
waitu', which they call the bath, difiereth not mucli 
from the water of tilings distilled by fire. W(‘ see 
also, that pewter dishes with, water in them will not 
melt easily, but without it th<*y will; nay S(*e 
more, that butter, or oil, which in themselves are 
inflammable, yet by virtue of their moisture will do 
the like. 

Experin.(\ j solitary touching yamntng. 

68fi. It hatli hmm noted by the ancients, that it 
is dangerous to pick one^s ear wMlat he yawneth. 
The cause is, for that in yawning the inner parch¬ 
ment of the ear ig extended, by the drawing in of 
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the spirit and breath; for in yawning, and sighing 
both, the spirit is first strongly drawn in, and then 
strongly expelled. 

Experiment solitary touching the hiccough, 

686. It hath been observed by the ancients, that 

sneezing doth cease the hiccough. The cause is, 
for that the motion of the hiccough is a lifting up of 
the stomach, which sneezing doth somewhat depress, 
and divert the motion another way. For first we 
see that the hiccough cometh of fulness of meat, 
especially in children, which causeth an extension 
of the stomach: see also it is caused by acid 

meats, or chinks, which is by the pricking of the 
stomach; and this motion is ceased either by diver¬ 
sion, or by detention of the spirits ; diversion, as in 
sneezing; detention, as we see holding of the breath 
doth help somewhat to cease the hiccough; and 
putting a man into an earnest study doth the like, 
as is commonly used: and vinegar put to the nos¬ 
trils, or gargarised, doth it also ; for that it is 
astringent, and inhibiteth the motion of the spirits. 

Experiment solitary touching sneezing, 

687. Looking against the sun doth induce sneez¬ 
ing. The cause is not the heating of the nostrils, 
for then the holding up of the nostrils against the 
sun, though one wink, would do it; but the drawing 
down of the moisture of the brain: for it wull make 
the eyes run with water; and the drawing of 
moisture to the eyes, doth draw it to the nostrils by 
motion of consent; and so followeth sneezing; as 
contrariwise, the tickling of the nostrils within, doth 
draw the moisture to the nostrils, and to the eyes by 
consent; for they also will water. But yet it hath 
been observed, that if one be about to sneeze, the 
rubbing of the eyes till they run with water will 
prevent it. Whereof the cause is, for that the 
humour which was descending to the nostrils, is 
diverted to the eyes. 

Eiiperimcnt solitary touching the tejidcrncss of 
the teeth. 

688. The teeth are more by cold drink, or the 
like, aflected than the other parts. The cause ia 
double; the one, for that the resistance of bone to 
coid is greater than of ilesb, for that the llesh shrink- 
eth, but the bone reaisteth, whereby the cold be- 
cometh more eager: the other is, for that the teeth 
are parts without blood; whereas blood helpeth to 
qualify the cold; and therefore we see that the 
sinews are mucli afiected with cold, for that they 
are parts without blood; so the bones in sharp colds 
wax brittle: and therefore it hath been seen, that 
all contusions of bones in hard weather are more 
difficult to cure. 

Experiment solitary touching the tongue. 

689. It hath been noted, that the tongue rc- 
ceiveth more eiisily tokens of diseases than flie 
other parts; as of heats within, which appear most 
in the blackness of the tongue. Again, pyed cattle 
are spotted in their tongues, &c. The cause is, no 
doubt, the tenderness of the part, which thereby re- 


ceiveth more easily all alterations, than any other 
parts of the flesh. 

Experiment solitary touching the taste. 

690. When the mouth is out of taste, it maketh 
things taste sometimes salt, chiefly bitter; and some¬ 
time loathsome, but never sweet. The cause is, the 
corrupting of the moisture about the tongue, which 
many times turneth bitter, and salt, andloathsome; but 
sweet never; for the rest are degrees of corruption. 

Experiment solitary touching some prognostics of 
pestilential seasons. 

691. It was observed in the great plague of the 
last year, that there were seen in divers ditches and 
low grounds about London, many toads that had 
tails two or three inches long at the least; whereas 
toads usually have no tails at all. Which argueth 

great disposition to putrefaction in the soil and 
air. It is reported likewise, that roots, such as 
carrots and parsnips, are more sweet and luscious in 
infectious years than in other years. 

Experiment solitary touching special simples for 
medicines. 

692. Wise physicians should with all diligence 
inquire, what simples nature yieldeth that have ex¬ 
treme subtile parts, without any mordication or 
acrimony : for they undermine that which is hard; 
they open that which is stopped and shut; and they 
expel that which is offensive, gently, without too 
much perturbation. Of this kind are elder-flowers; 
which therefore are proper for the stone: of this kind 
is the dwarf-pine; which is proper for the jaundice: 
of this kind is hartshorn; which is proper for agues 
and infections: of this kind is piony ; which is pro¬ 
per for stoppings in the head; of this kind is fumi¬ 
tory ; which ia proper for the spleen : and a number 
of others. Generally, divers creatures bred of 
putrefaction, though they be somewhat loathsome to 
lake, arc of this kind; as earth-worms, timber-sows, 
snails, &c. And I conceive that the trochisks of 
vipers, which arc so much magnified, and the flesh 
of snakes some ways condited, and corrected, which 
of late are grown into some credit, are of the same 
nature. So the parts of beasts putrifled, as casto- 
reum and musk, which have extreme subtile parts, 
are to be placml amongst them. We see also, that 
putrefactions of plants, as agaric and Jew’s ear, are 
of greatest virtue. The cause is, for that putrefac¬ 
tion is the subtilest of all motions in the parts of 
bodies: and since we cannot take down the lives of 
living creatures, which some of the Paracelsians say, 
if they could be taken down, wmuld make us immor¬ 
tal; the next is for subtilty of opei^ation, to take 
bodies putrifled; such as may be safely taken. 

Expenments in consort touchmg Ve^ius, 

693. It hath been observed by the ancients, that 
much use of Venus doth dim the sight; and yet 
eunuchs, w^hich are unable to generate, are neverthe¬ 
less also dim-sighted. The cause of dimness of sight 
in the former, is the expense of spirits; in the latter, 
the over-moisture of the brain: for the over-moisture 
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of the brain doth thicken the spirits visual, and 
obstructeth their passages? as we see by the decay in 
the sight in age; where also the diminution of the 
spirits conciirreth as another cause: we see also 
that blindness cometh by rheums and cataiacts. 
Now in eunuchs there are all the notes of moisture; 
as the swelling of their thighs, the looseness of their 
bell}^ the smoothness of their skin, &c. 

694. The pleasure in the act of Venus is the 
greatest of the pleasures of the senses: the matching 
of it wuth itch is improper, though that also be pleas¬ 
ing to the touch. But the causes are profound. 
First, all the organs of the senses qualify the motions 
of the spirits ; and make so many several species of 
motions, and pleasures or displeasures thereupon, as 
there be diversities of organs. ' The instruments of 
sight, bearing, taste, and smell, are of several frame; 
and so are the parts for generation. Therefore Sca- 
liger cloth well to make the pleasure of generation a 
sixth sense; and if there were any other differing 
organs, and fpialifi(?cl perforations for the spirits to 
pass, there would he more than the five senses; 
neither do we well know, wlietlier some beasts and 
birds have not senses that we know not, and the 
very scent of dogs is almost a sense by itself. Se¬ 
condly, the pleasures of the touch are greater and 
deeper than those of the other senses *. as we see in 
warming upon cold; or refrigeration upon heat: 
for as tlie pains of the touch are greater than the 
offences of other senses; so likewise are the pleasures. 
It is true, that the affecting of the spirits immedi¬ 
ately, and, as it were, without an organ, is of the 
greatest pleasure ; which is but in two things: 
sweet smells, and wine, and the like sweet vapours. 
For smells, we sec their great and sudden cllect in 
fetching men again when they swoon: for drink, 
it is certain tliat the pleasure of drunkenness is next 
llui pleasure of Venus; and great joys, likewise, 
make the si>irits move and touch themselves: and 
the pleasure of Venus is somewhat of the aamc kind, 

695. It hath been always observed, that men are 
more inclined to Venus in the winter, and women 
in the summer. The cause is, for that the spirits, 
in a body more hot and dry, as the spirits of men 
are, by the summer are more exhaled and dissipated; 
and in the winter more condensed and kept entire ; 
but in bodies that are cold and moist, as women's are, 
the? summer doth cherislithe spirits, andcali(‘lli them 
forth; the winter doth dull them. Furtliermore, 
the abstinence*, or intermission c»r the use* ol Venus 
in moist and well habituate bodies, breededh a num¬ 
ber of diseases: and espetnally dangerfms imposlliu- 
mations. The reasem is evident; for tliat it is a 
principal evacuation, especially of the spirits : for of 
tlie spirits there is .scarce any evacuation but in 
Venus and exercise. And therefore the omission of 
either of them brcecbdh all diseases of repletion. 

Mupcrimcat.s in rrnt,sori (In' in.simtit. 

The nature of vivification is very worthy the in¬ 
quiry : and as the nature of tilings is commonly bet¬ 
ter perceived in small than in great; and in imper¬ 
fect than in perfect; and in parts than in whole: 
so the nature of vivification is best intpured in 


creatures bred of putrefaction. The contemplation 
whereof hath many excellent fruits. First, in dis¬ 
closing the original of vivification. Secondly, in 
disclosing the original of figuration. Thirdly, in 
disclosing many things in the nature of perfect 
creatures, which in them lie more hidden. And 
fourthly, in traducing, by way of operation, some 
observations on the insecta, to work effects upon 
perfect creatures. Note, that the word insecta agreeth. 
not with the matter, but we ever use it for brevity's 
sake, intending by it creatures bred of putrefaction. 

696. The insecta are found to breed out of several 
matters: some breed of mud or dung; as the earth¬ 
worms, eels, snakes, &c. For they are both putre¬ 
factions : for water in mud doth putrify, as not able 
to preserve itself: and for dung, all excrements arc 
the refuse and putrefactions of nourishment Some 
breed in wood, both growing and cut down. Qmry^ 
in what woods most, and at what seasons ? We see 
that the worms with many feet, which round them¬ 
selves into balls, are bred chiefly under logs of timber, 
but not in the timber ; and they are said to be found 
also many times in gardens, where no logs are. 
Bnt it seemeth their generation requireth a cover¬ 
ture, both from sun and rain or dew, as the timber 
is; and therefore they are not venomous, but con¬ 
trariwise nre held by the physicians to clarify the 
blood. It is observed also, that cimiccs arc found 
in the holes of bedsides. Some breed in the hair of 
living creatures, as lice and tikes; which are bred 
by the sweat close kept, and somewhat arefied by 
the hair. The excrements of living creatures do 
not only breed insecta when they are excerned, 
but also while they are in the body : as in worms, 
whereto clvildren are most subject, and are chiefly 
in the guts. And it hath he(*n laUdy observed by 
physicians, that in many pestilent diseases, there 
are worms found in the upper parts of the body, 
where excrements are not, but only bnmours putri- 
fiecl. Fleas breed principally of straw or mats, 
where there hath been a little moisture; or the 
chamber and heel-straw kept close and not aired. It 
is received, that they are killed by strewing worm¬ 
wood in the rooms. And it is truly observed, that 
latter things are apt rather to kill, tlian engender 
pntrefaelion ; and tht‘y be things that are fat or 
sweet that are aptest to putrify, Ther<i is a worjn 
that breed(*th in meal, of the shape of a large white 
maggot, wliich is given as a great dainty to night- 
ingah‘s. The motli hreedeth upon elotli and other 
Ianiric(‘s ; esiieeially if they be laid up dankish and 
w(*t. It delighfirth to bo about the flame of a candle. 
'r}ic‘re is a worm called a wevil, lired uiultfr ground, 
and that fecsbdh upon roots; as parsnips, carrots, 
tV'c. Som(i breed in wmt(*rs, espcMually sliaded, 
hut th(‘y must be standing wat(‘rs ; as the water- 
spider that hath six h'gs. 1’he fly t*all(*(l the gad¬ 
fly, breed(*th of somewhat that swimmelh upon the 
top of the wnUn*, n,nd is most about ponds. There 
is a worm that hreedeth of the dregs of wine decayed; 
whi(di afterwards, as is observed by some of the 
ancients, turncth into a gnat. It hatli been obsexwed 
by the ancients, that there is a worm that breecleth 
in old snow, and is of colour reddish, and dull of 
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motion, and dietli soon after it cometh out of snow. 
■Which should show, that snow hath in it a secret 
warmth ; for else it could hardly vivify. And the 
reason of the dying of the worm, may be the sudden 
exhaling of that little spirit, as soon as it cometh 
out of the cold, which had shut it in. For as butter¬ 
flies quicken with heat, which were benumbed with 
cold; so spirits may exhale with heat, which were 
preserved in cold. It is affirmed both by the an¬ 
cient and modern observation, that in furnaces of 
copper and brass, where chalcites, which is vitriol, 
is often cast in to mend the working, there riseth 
suddenly a fly, which sometimes moveth as if it took 
hold of the walls of the furnace; sometimes is seen 
moving in the fire below; and dieth presently as 
soon as it is out of the furnace : which is a noble 
instance and worthy to be weighed; for it showeth, 
that as well violent heat of fire, as the gentle heat 
of living creatures, wdll vivify if it have matter pro¬ 
portionable, Now the great axiom of vivification 
is, that there must be heat to dilate the spirit of the 
body; an active spirit to be dilated; matter viscous 
or tenacious to hold in the spirit; and that matter 
to be put forth and figured. Now a spirit dilated 
by so ardent a fire as that of the furnace, as soon 
as ever it cooletli never so little, congealeth presently. 
And, no doubt, this action is flirthered by the chal¬ 
cites, which hath a spirit that will put forth and 
germinate, as we see in chemical trials. Briefly, 
most things putrified bring forth insecta of several 
names; but we will not take upon us now to enu¬ 
merate them all. 

697. The insecta have been noted by the ancients 
to feed little : but this hath not been diligently ob¬ 
served ; for grasshoppers eat up the green of whole 
countries; and silk-worms devour leaves swiftly; 
and ants make great provision. It is true, that 
creatures that sleep and rest much, eat little; as 
dormice and bats, &c. They are all without blood: 
which may be, for that the juice of their bodies is 
almost all one; not blood, and flesh, and skin, and 
hone, as in perfect creatures; the integral parts 
have extreme variety, hut the similar parts little. 
It is true, that they have, some of them, a diaphragm 
and an intestine; and they have all skins; which 
in most of the insecta are cast often. They are not, 
generally, of long life ; yet bees have been known 
to live seven years: and snakes are thought, the 
rather for the casting of their spoil, to live till 
they be old: and eels, which many times breed of 
putrefaction, will live and grow very long: and 
those that interchange from worms to flies in the 
summer, and from flies to worms in the winter, 
have been kept in boxes four years at the least 
Yet there are certain flies that are called ephemera 
that live but a day. The cause is the exility of the 
spirit, or perhaps the absence of the sun; for that 
if they were brought in, or kept close, they might 
live longer. Many of the insecta, as butterflies and 
other flies, revive easily when they seem dead, be¬ 
ing brought to the sun or fire. The cause whereof 
is the diffusion of the vital spirit, and the easy di¬ 
lating of it by a little heat They stir a good while 
after their heads are off, or that they be cut in 


pieces; which is caused also, for that their vital 
spirits arfe more dififused throughout all their parts, 
and less confined to organs than in perfect creatures. 

698. The insecta have voluntary motion, and 
therefore imagination,* and whereas some of the 
ancients have said, that their motion is indetermi¬ 
nate, and their imagination indefinite, it is negli¬ 
gently observed; for ants go right forwards to their 
hills; and bees do admirably know the way from 
a flowery heath two or three miles off to their hives. 
It may be, gnats and flies have their imagination 
more mutable and giddy, as small birds likewise 
have. It is said by some of the ancients, that they 
have only the sense of feeling, which is manifestly 
untrue; for if they go forth-right to a place, they 
must needs have sight; besides, they delight more 
in one flower or herb than in another, and therefore 
have taste: and bees are called with sound upon 
brass, and therefore they have hearing; which 
showeth likewise, that though their spirit be dif¬ 
fused, yet there is a seat of their senses in their head. 

Other observations concerning the insecta, toge¬ 
ther with the enumeration of them, we refer to that 
place, where we mean to handle the title of animals 
in general. 

Experiment solitary touching leaping, 

699. A man leapeth better with weights in his 
hands than without. The cause is, for that the 
weight, if it be proportionable, strengtheneth the 
sinews by contracting them. For otherwise, where 
no contraction is needful, weight hindereth. As we 
see in horse-races, men are curious to foresee, that 
there be not the least weight upon the one horse 
more than upon the other. In leaping with weights 
the arms are first cast backwards, and then forwards, 
with so much the greater force ; for the hands go 
backward before they take their rise. Query, if 
the contrary motion of the spirits immediately be¬ 
fore the motion we intend, doth not cause the spirits 
as it were to break forth with more force ; as breath 
also, drawn and kept in, cometh forth more forcibly; 
and in casting of any thing, the arms, to make a 
greater swing, are first cast backward. 

Experimenl solitary touching the pleasure^^ and dis- 

pleasures of the senses, especially of hearing, 

700. Of musical tones and unequal sounds we 
have spoken before; hut touching the pleasure and 
displeasure of the senses, not so fully. Harsh 
sounds, as of a saw when it is sharpened ; grinding 
of one stone against another; squeaking or shriek¬ 
ing noise; make a shivering or horror in the body, 
and set the teeth on edge. The cause is, for that 

' the objects of the car do affect the spirits, imme¬ 
diately, most with pleasure and offence. We see 
there is no colour that aflTccteth the eye much with 
displeasure; there be sights that are horrible, be¬ 
cause they excite the memory of things that are 
odious or fearful; but the same things painted do 
little affect. As for smells, tastes, and touches, 
they be things that do affect by a participation or 
impulsion of the body of the object. So it is sound 
alone that doth immediately and incorporeally affect 
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naost j tMs is most manifest in music j and concords 
and discords in music j for all sounds, whetlier they 
he sharp or flat, if they he sweet, have a roimdness 
and equality,* and if they be harsh, are unequal; for 
a discord itself is but a harshness of divers sounds 
meeting. It is true that inequality not stayed upon, 
but passing, is rather an increase of sweetness; 
as in the purling of a wreathed string; and in the 
raucity of a trumpet j and in the nightingale-pipe 
of a regal 5 and in a discord straight falling upon 


a concord ; but if you stay upon it it is offensive: 
and therefore there be these three degrees of pleas¬ 
ing and displeasing in sounds, sweet sounds, discords, 
and harsh sounds, which we call by divers names, 
as shrieking or grating, such as we now speak of. 
As for the setting of the teeth on edge, we see 
plainly what an intercourse there is between the 
teeth and the organ of the hearing, by the taking 
of the end of a bow between the teeth and striking 
upon the string. 


CENTURY VIIL 


Ewperiment solitary touching veins of ^nedicinal 
earth, 

7OL Theue be minerals and fossils in great va¬ 
riety; but of veins of earth medicinal, but fewj the 
chief are, terra lemnia, terra sigillata communis, and 
bolus armeuus; whereof terra lemnia is the chief. 
The virtues of them arc, for curing of wounds, 
stanching of blood, stopping of fluxes, and rheums, 
and arresting the spreading of ]>D!8on, infection, and 
putrefaction: and they have of all other simples the 
perfectest and purest quality of drying, with little 
or no mixture of any olluu- quality. Yet it is true, 
that the hole-armoniac is the most cold of them, 
and that terra lemnia is the most hot; for which 
cause the island Lemnos, where it is digged, was in 
the old fabulous ages consecrated to Vulcan, 

Eaperimc7it solitary touching the growth of ajxmges'. 

702. About the bottom of the Straits are gather¬ 
ed great quantities of sponges, which are gathered 
from the sides of rocks, being as it were a large 
but tough moss. It is the more to he noted, beeauKc 
that there he but few substances, plant-like, that 
grow deep within the sea; for they arc gathered 
sometimes fifteen fathom deep : and when they are 
laid on shore, they seem to he of great bulk: but 
cimsbcd together, will be transported in a very small 
room. 

isoHtary touching sea fish in fresh 

waters, 

703. It seemeth, tllat fish that are used to IIuj 
salt water, do nevertheless delight more In fn^sh. 
We iee^ that salmons and smelts love to get into 
riveri, though it be against the stream. At the 
haven of Constantinople you shill have great c|mm- 
titifs of fish that come from the Euxine Hca, ifuit 
when they come into the fresh water, do inetbriaie, 
and turn n]> their bellies, so as you may take them 
with your hand. I doubt there hath not been suf¬ 
ficient experiment made of putting sea fish into fresli 
water ponds, and pools. It is a thing of great use 
and pleasure; for so you may have them new at 
some good distance froxii (}l^^ sea: and besides, it 
maybe, the fish will eat tin* pleasanter, and may 
fall to breed. And it is said, ilmt Colchester oysters, 


which are put into pits, where the sea goeth and 
cometh, but yet so that there is fresh water coming 
also to them when the sea voideth, become by that 
means fatter, and more grown. 

Ewperiment sotiiary touching attraction by simili¬ 
tude 0 / substance, 

704. The Turkish bow giveth a very forcible 
shoot; insomuch as it hath been known, that the 
arrow hath pierced a steel target, or a piece of brass 
of two inches thick: hut that which is more strange, 
the arrow, if it be headed with wood, hath been 
known to pierce through a piece of wood of eight 
inches thick. And it is certain, tliat we had in use 
at one time, for sea fight, short arrows, which they 
called sprights, without any other heads, save wood 
sharpened ; which w- ere discharged out of muskets, 
and would pierce through the sides of ships where 
a bullet wimld not pierce. But this dependeth upon 
one of the greatest secrets in all nature ; which is, 
that .similitiule of substance will cause attraction, 
where the body is wholly freed from the motion of 
gravity: for if that were tak(?n away, lead would 
draw lead, and gold would draw gold, and iron would 
draw iron, witlumt the help of the loadstone. But 
this same motion of weight or gravity, which is a 
mere motion of the matter, and hath no affinity with 
the form or kind, doth kill the otlier motion, except 
itself b(^ kilhtd by a violent motion, as in these in¬ 
stances of arrows; for then the motion of attraclfon 
by similitude of substance bc*giimcth to show itself. 
But we shall liandle this point of nature fully in due 
place. 

Ewperiment solitary touchmg certain drinks in 
Turkey, 

705, They have in Turkey and the east certain 
confections, which they call servets, which are like 
to candied conserves, and are made of sugar and 
hunons, or sugar and citrons, or sugar and violets, 
and some other flowers; and some mixture of am- 
birr for the more delicate ijersons: and those they 
(lisaolve in water, and thereof make their drink, be- 
catise they are forbidden wine by their law. But I 
do much marvel, that no Englishman, or Dutchman, 
m German, doth set up brewing in Constantinople; 
considering they have such quantity of barley. For 
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as for the general sort of meh, frugality may he the 
cause of drinking water; for that it is no small 
saying to pay nothing for one’s drink j hut the bet¬ 
ter sort might well he at the cost. And yet I won¬ 
der the less at it, because I see France, Italy, or 
Spain, have not taken into use beer or ale; which, 
perhaps, if they did, would better both their healths 
and their complexions. It is likely it would be 
matter of great gain to any that should begin it in 
Turkey. 

Eooperiments in consort touching sweat, 

706. In bathing in hot water, sweat, neverthe¬ 
less, cometh not in the parts under the water. The 
cause is; first, for that sweat is a kind of colliqua- 
tion, and that kind of colliquation is not made either 
by an over-dry heat, or an over-moist heat: for over¬ 
moisture doth somewhat extinguish the heat, as we 
see that even hot water quencheth fire; and over- 
dry heat shutteth the pores : and therefore men will 
sooner sweat covered before the sun or fire, than if 
they stood naked: and earthen bottles, filled with 
hot water, do provoke in bed a sweat more daintily 
than brick-bats hot. Secondly, hot water doth 
cause evaporation from the skin; so as it spendeth 
the matter in those pajts under the water, before it 
issueth in sweat. Again, sweat cometh more plen¬ 
tifully, if the heat be increased by degrees, than if 
it be greatest at first, or equal. The cause is, for 
that the pores are better opened by a gentle heat, 
than by a more violent: and by their opening, the 
sweat issueth more abundantly. And therefore 
physicians may do well when they provoke sweat 
in bed by bottles, with a decoction of sudorific herbs 
in hot water, to make two degrees of heat in the 
bottles ; and to lay in the bed the less heated first, 
and after half an hour, the more heated. 

707 . Sweat is salt in taste ; the cause is, for that 
that part of the nourishment which is fresh and 
sweet, turneth into blood and flesh ; and the sweat is 
only that part which is separate and excernecl. Blood 
also raw hath some saltness more than fiesh : be¬ 
cause the assimilation into fiesh is not without a 
little and subtile excretion from the blood. 

708. Sweat cometh forth more out of the upper 
parls of the body than the lower; the reason is, 
because those parts are more replenished with spirits; 
and the spirits are they that put forth sweat: be¬ 
sides, they are less fleshy, and sweat issueth, chiefly, 
out of the parts that are less fleshy, and more dry; 
as the forehead and breast. 

709. Men sweat more in sleep than waking; and 
yet sleep doth rather stay other fluxions, than cause 
them; as rheums, looseness of the body, &c. . The 
cause is, for that in sleep the heat and spirits do 
naturally move inwards, and there rest. But when 
they are collected once within, the heat becometh 
more violent and irritate; and thereby expelleth 
sweat. 

710 . Cold sweats are, many times, mortal, and 
near death; and always ill, and suspected; as in 
great fears, hypochondriacal passions, &e. The 
cause is, for that cold sweats come by a relaxation 
or forsaking of the spirits, whereby the moisture of 

M 2 


the body, which heat did keep firm in the parts, 
severeth and issueth out 

711 . In those diseases which, cannot be dis¬ 
charged by sweat, sweat is ill, and rather to be 
stayed; as in diseases of the lungs, and fluxes of 
the belly : but in those diseases which are expelled 
by sweat, it easeth and lighteneth; as in agues, 
pestilences, &c. The cause is, for that sweat in the 
latter sort is partly critical, and sendeth forth the 
matter that ofFendeth; but in the former, it either 
proceedeth from the labour of the spirits, whicli 
showeth them oppressed; or from motion of consent, 
when nature, not able to expel the disease where it 
is seated, moveth to an expulsion indifferent over all 
the body. 

Experiment solitary touching the gloto-worm, 

712 . The nature of the glow-worm is hitherto 
not well observed. Thus much we see; that they 
breed chiefly in the hottest months of summer; and 
that they breed not in champain, but in bushes and 
hedges. Whereby it may be conceived, that the 
spirit of them is very fine, and not to he refined but 
by summer heats : and again, that by reason of the 
fineness, it doth easily exhale. In Italy, and the 
hotter countries, there is a fly they call Lucciole, 
that shineth as the glow-worm doth; and it may be 
is the flying glow-worm. But that fly is chiefly 
upon fens and marshes. But yet the two former 
observations hold; for they are not seen but in the 
heat of summer; and sedge, or other green of the 
fens, give as good shade as bushes. It may be the 
glow-worms of the cold countries ripen not so far as 
to be winged. 

Experiments in consort touching the impressions^ 

which the passions of the mind make upon the 

body, 

713. The passions of the mind work upon the 
body the impressions following. Fear causeth pale¬ 
ness, trembling, the standing of the hair upright, 
starting, and shrieking. The paleness is caused, for 
that the blood runneth inward to succour the heart. 
The trembling is caused, for that through the flight 
of the spirits inward, the outward parts are desti¬ 
tuted, and not sustained. Standing upright of the 
hair is caused, for that by shutting of the pores 
of the skin, the hair that lieth aslope must needs 
rise. Starting is both an apprehension of the thing 
feared, and in that kind it is a motion of shrinking, 
and likewise an inquisition in the beginning, what 
the matter should he; and in that kind it is a mo¬ 
tion of erection: and therefore when a man would 
listen suddenly to any thing, he starteth; for the 
starting is an erection of the spirits to attend. 
Shrieking is an appetite of expelling that which 
suddenly striketh the spirits: for it must be noted, 
that many motions, though they be unprofitable to 
expel that which hurteth, yet they are offers of 
nature, and cause motions by consent; as in groan¬ 
ing or crying upon pain. 

714. Grief and pain cause sighing, sobbing, groan¬ 
ing, screaming, and roaring; tears, distorting of the 
face, grinding of the teeth, sweating. Sighing is 
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caused Ly the drawing in of a greater quantity of 
breath to refresh the heart that laboureth; like a 
great draught when one is thirsty. Sobbing is the 
same thing stronger. Groaning, and screaming, and 
roaring, are caused by an appetite of expulsion, as 
hath been said; for when the spirits cannot expel 
the thing that hurteth, in their strife to do it, by 
motion of consent, they expel the voice. And this 
is when the spirits yield, and give over to resist: 
for if one do constantly resist pain, he wdll not groan. 
Tears are caused by contraction of the spirits of the 
brain j which contraction by consequence astringeth 
the moisture of the brain, and thereby sendeth tears 
into the eyes. And this contraction or compression 
causeth also wringing of the hands ; for wringing is 
a gesture of expression of moisture. The distorting 
of the face is caused by a contention, first to bear 
and resist, and then to expel; which maketh the 
parts knit first, and afterwards open. Grinding of 
the teeth is caused, likewise, by a gathering and 
serring of the spirits together to resist, which 
makeththe teeth also to set hard one against another. 
Sweating is also a compound motion, by the labour 
of the spirits, first to resist, and then to expel. 

715. Joy causeth a cheerfulness and vigour in 
the eyes, singing, leaping, dancing, and sometimes 
tears. All these are the effects of the dilatation and 
coming forth of the spirits into the outward parts 5 
which maketh them more lively and stirring. We 
know it hath been seen, that excessive sudden joy 
hath caused present death, while the spirits did 
spread so much as they could not retire again. As 
for tears, they are the effects of compression of the 
moisture of the brain, upon dilatation of the spirits. 
Tor compression of the spirits worketh an expres¬ 
sion of the moisture of the brain by consent, as 
hath been said in grief. But then in joy, it work¬ 
eth it diversely; viz. by propulsion of the moisture, 
when the spirits dilate, and occupy more room. 

716. Anger causeth paleness in some, and the 
going and coming of the colour in others: also 
trembling in some : swelling, foaming at the mouth, 
stamping, bending of the fist. Paleness, and going 
and coming of the colour, are caused by the burn¬ 
ing of the spirits about the heart; which to refresh 
themselves, call in more spirits from the outward 
parts. And if the paleness be alone, without seed¬ 
ing forth the colour again, it is commonly joined 
with some fear; but in many there is no paleness 
at all, hut contrariwise redness about the cheeks and 
gills; which is by the sending forth of the spirits 

. in an appetite to revenge. Trembling in anger is 
likewise by a calling in of the spirits; and is com¬ 
monly when anger is joined with fear. Swelling is 
caused, both by a dilatation of the spirits by over- I 
heating, and by a liquefaction or boiling of the hu¬ 
mours thereupon. Foaming at the mouth is from 
the same cause, being an ebullition. Stamping, and 
bending of the fist, are caused by an imagination of 
the act of revenge. 

717 . Light displeasure or dislike causeth shaking 
of the head, frowning and knitting of the brows. 
These effects arise from the same causes that trem¬ 
bling and horror do 5 namely, from the retiring of 


the spirits, but in a less degree. For the shaking 
of the head is hut a slow and definite trembling; 
and is a gesture of slight refusal; and we see also, 
that a dislike causeth, often, that gesture of the 
hand, which we use when we refuse a thing, or warn 
it away. The frowning and knitting of the brows 
is a gathering, or serring of the spirits, to resist in 
some measure. And we see also this knitting of 
the brows will follow upon earnest studying, or cogi¬ 
tation of any thing, though it be without dislike. 

718. Shame causeth blushing, and casting down 
of the eyes. Blushing is the resort of blood to the 
face; which in the passion of shame is the part that 
laboureth most. And although the blushing will 
be seen in the whole breast if it he naked, yet that 
is but in passage to the face. As for the casting. 
down of the eyes, it proceedeth of the reverence a 
man beareth to other men; whereby, when he is 
ashamed, he cannot endure to look firmly upon others: 
and we see, that blushing, and the casting down of 
the eyes both, are more when we come before many j 
“ ore Pompeii quid mollius ? nunquam non coram 
pluribus erubuitand likewise when we come be¬ 
fore great or reverend persons. 

719 . Pity causeth sometimes tears; and a flexion 
or cast of the eye aside. Tears come from the 
same cause that they do in grief: for pity is but 
grief in another’s behalf. The cast of the eye is a 
gesture of aversion, or lothness to behold the object 
of pity. 

720 . Wonder causeth astonishment, or an im¬ 
movable posture of the body; casting up of the 
eyes to heaven, and lifting up of the hands. For 
astonishment, it is caused by the fixing of the mind 
upon one object of cogitation, whereby it doth not 
spatiate and transcur, as it usetli; for in wonder 
the spirits fly not, as in fear; but only settle, and 
are made less apt to move. As for the casting up 
of the eyes, and lifting up of the hands, it is a kind 
of appeal to the Deity, which is the author, by 
power and providence, of strange wonders. 

721 . Laughing causeth a dilatation of the mouth 
and lips; a continued expulsion of the breath, with 
the loud noise, which maketh the interjection of 
laughing; shaking of the breasts and sides; run¬ 
ning of the eyes with water, if it be violent and con¬ 
tinued. Wherein first it is to be understood, that 
laughing is scarce, properly, a passion, but hath its 
source from the intellect; for in laughing there 
ever precedeth a conceit of somewhat ridiculous. 
And therefore it is proper to man. Secondly, that 
the cause of laughing is hut a light touch of the 
spirits, and not so deep an impression as in other 
passions. And therefore, that which hath no affinity 
with the passions of the mind, it is moved, and that 
in great vehemency, only by tickling some parts of 
the body: and we see that men even in a grieved state 
of mind, yet cannot sometimes forbear laughing. 
Thirdly, it is ever joined with some degree of de¬ 
light : and therefore exhilaration hath some affinity 
with joy, though it be a much lighter motion: “ res 
severa est verum gaudium.” Fourthly, that the 
object of it is deformity, absurdity, shrewd turns, 
and the like. Now to speak of the causes of the 
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effects before mentioned, wbereunto these general 
notes give some light. For the dilatation of the 
mouth and lips, continued expulsion of the breath 
and voice, and shaking of the breast and sides, they 
proceed, all, from the dilatation of the spirits; espe¬ 
cially being sudden. So likewise, the running of 
the eyes with water, as hath been formerly touched, 
where we spake of the tears of joy and grief, is an 
effect of dilatation of the spirits. And for sud¬ 
denness, it is a great part of the matter : for 
we see, that any shrewd turn that lighteth upon 
another, or any deformity, &c. moveth laughter in 
the instant j which after a little time it doth not. 
So we cannot laugh at any thing after it is stale, 
but whilst it is new: and even in tickling, if you 
tickle the sides, and give warning; or give a hard 
or continued touch, it doth not move laughter so 
much. 

722. Lust causeth a flagrancy in the eyes, and 
priapism. The cause of both these is, for that in 
lust, the sight and the touch are the things desired; 
and therefore the spirits resort to those parts which 
are most affected. And note well in general, for that 
great use may be made of the observation, that, ever¬ 
more, the spirits, in all passions, resort much to the 
parts tha^t labour most, or are most affected. As in 
the last which hath been mentioned, they resort to 
the eyes and venerous parts; in fear and anger to 
the heart: in shame to the face: and in light dislikes 
to the head, 

Eoopenments in consori touchmg drunkenness, 

723. It hath been observed by the ancients, and 
is yet believed, that the sperm of drunken men is 
unfruitful. The cause is, for that it is over-moisten¬ 
ed, and wanteth spissitude : and we have a merry 
saying, that they that go drunk to bed get daughters. 

724. Drunken men are taken with a plain defect, 
or destitution in voluntary motion. They reel ; 
they tremble,- they cannot stand, nor speak strong¬ 
ly. The cause is, for that the spirits of the wine 
oppress the spirits animal, and occupy part of the 
place where they are j and so make them weak to 
move. And therefore drunken men are apt to fall 
asleep: and opiates, and stupefaclives, as poppy, 
hen-bane, hemlock, &c. induce a kind of drunken¬ 
ness, by the grossness of their vapour j as wine doth 
by the quantity of the vapour. Besides, they rob 
the spirits animal of their matter, whereby they are 
nourished: for the spirits of the wine prey upon it 
as well as they: and so they make the spirits less 
supple and apt to move. 

725. Drunken men imagine every thing turneth 
round J they imagine also that things come upon 
them; they see not well things afar off; those things 
that they see near hand, they see out of their place ; 
and sometimes they see things double. The cause 
of the imagination that things turn round is, for 
that the spirits themselves turn, being compressed 
by the vapour of the wine; for any liquid body upon 
compression turneth, as we see in water : and it is 
all one to the sight, whether the visual spirits move, 
or the object moveth, or the medium moveth. And 
we see that long turning round breedeth the same 


imagination. The cause of the imagination that 
things come upon them is, for that the spirits visual 
themselves draw hack; which maketh the object 
seem to come on; and besides, when they see things 
turn round and move, fear maketh them think they 
come upon them. The cause that they cannot see 
things afar off, is the weakness of the spirits; for in 
every megrim or vertigo there is an obtenebration 
joined with a semblance of turning round; which 
we see also in the lighter sort of swoonings. The 
cause of seeing things out of their place, is the re¬ 
fraction of the spirits visual; for the vapour is as 
an unequal medium; and it is as the sight of things 
out of place in water. The cause of seeing things 
double, is the swift and unquiet motion of the 
spirits, being oppressed, to and fro; for as was said 
before, the motion of the spirits visual, and the mo¬ 
tion of the object, make the same appearances; and 
for the swift motion of the object, we see, that if you 
fillip a lute-string, it showeth double or treble. 

726. Men are sooner drunk with small draughts 
than with great. And again, wine sugared inebri- 
ateth less than wine pure. The cause of the former 
is, for that the wine descendeth not so fast to the 
bottom of the stomach, hut maketh longer stay in 
the upper part of the stomach, and sendeth vapours 
faster to the head ; and therefore inebriateth sooner. 
And for the same reason, sops in w’ine, quantity for 
quantity, inebriate more than wine of itself. The 
cause of the latter is, for that the sugar doth inspis¬ 
sate the spirits of the wine, and maketh them not so 
easy to resolve into vapour. Nay farther, it is 
thought to be some remedy against inebriating, if 
wine sugared be taken after wine pure. And the 
same effect is wrought either by oil or milk, taken 
upon much drinking. 

Eocferimeyit soUlanj touchmg the help or hurt of 
ivine, though moderately used, 

727 . The use of wine in dry and consumed bodies 
is hurtful; in moist and full bodies it is good. The 
cause is, for that the spirits of the wine do prey 
upon the dew or radical moisture, as they term it, 
of the body, and so deceive the animal spirits. But 
w^here there is moisture enough, or superfluous, 
there wine helpeth to digest, and desiccate the 
moisture. 

Eocperiment solitary touching caterpillars, 

728. The caterpillar is one of the most general 
of worms, and breedeth of dew and leaves; for we 
see infinite number of caterpillars which breed upon 
trees and hedges, by which the leaves of the trees 
or hedges are in great part consumed ; as well by 
their breeding out of the leaf, as by their feeding 
upon the leaf. They breed in, the spring chiefly, 
because then there is both dew and leaf. And they 
breed commonly when the east winds have much 
blown; the cause whereof is, the dryness of that 
wind; for to all vivification upon putrefaction, it is 
requisite the matter be not too moist: and therefore 
we see they have cobwebs about them, which is a 
sign of a slimy dryness ; as we see upon the ground, 
whereupon, by dew and sun, cobwebs breed all over. 
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We see also the green caterpillar breedeth in the 
inward parts of roses, especially not blown, where 
the dew sticketli; but especially caterpillars, both 
the greatest, and the most, breed upon cabbages, 
which have a fat leaf, and apt to putrify. The 
caterpillar, towards the end of summer, waxeth 
volatile, and turneth to a butterfly, or perhaps some 
other fly. There is a caterpillar that hath a fur or 
down upon it, and seemeth to have affinity with the 
silk-worm. 

Eocperiment solitary touching ike flies cantharides. 

729. The flies cantharides are bred of a worm or 
caterpillar, but peculiar to certain fruit-trees; as are 
the fig-tree, the pine-tree, and the wild brier; all 
which bear sweet fruit, and fruit that hath a kind of 
secret biting or sharpness: for the fig hath a milk in 
it that is sweet and corrosive; the pine-apple hath a 
kernel that is strong and abstersive ,* the fruit of the 
brier is said to make children, or those that eat them, 
scabbed. And therefore no marvel, though cantha¬ 
rides have such a corrosive and cauterising quality; 
for there is not any other of the insecta, but is bred 
of a duller matter. The body of the cantharides is 
bright coloured; and it may be, that the delicate 
coloured dragon-flies may have likewise some corro¬ 
sive quality. 

Bosperiments in consort touching lassitude. 

730. Lassitude is remedied by bathing, or anoint¬ 
ing with oil and warm water. The cause is, for 
that all lassitude is a kind of contusion, and com¬ 
pression of parts; and bathing and anointing give a 
relaxation or emollition; and the mixture of oil and 
water is better than either of them alone ; because 
water entereth better into the pores, and oil after 
entry softeneth better. It is found also, that the 
taking of tobacco doth help and discharge lassitude. 
The reason whereof is, partly, because by cheering 
or comforting of the spirits, it openeth the parts 
compressed or contused; and chiefly because it re¬ 
freshes the spirits by the opiate virtue thereof, and 
so dischargeth weariness, as sleep likewise doth. 

731. In going up a hill, the knees will be most 
weary; in going down a hill, the thighs. The 
cause is, for that in the lift of the feet, when a man 
goeth up the hill, the weight of the body beareth 
most upon the knees; and in going down the hill, 
upon the thighs. 

Bwperiment solitary touching the castmg of the skin 
and shell in some creatures, 

732. The castmg of the skin is by the ancients 
compared to the breaking of the secundine, or caul, 
but not rightly : for that were to make every cast¬ 
ing of the skin a new birth : and besides, the secun¬ 
dine is but a general cover, not shaped according to 
the parts, but the skin is shaped according to the 
parts. The creatures that cast their skin are the 
snake, the viper, the grasshopper, the lizard, the 
silk-worm, 8zc. Those that cast their shell are, the 
lobster, the crab, the crawfish, the hodmandod or 
dodman, the tortoise, &c. The old skins are found, 
but the old shells never: so as it is like, they scale 


' off, and crumble away by degrees. And they aie 
known by the extreme tenderness and softness of the 
new shelh and sometimes by the freshness of the 
cause of the casting of skin and 
shell should seem to he the great quantity of matter 
in those creatures that is fit to make skin or shell: 
and again, the looseness of the skin or shell, that 
sticketh not close to the flesh. For it is certain, 
that It is the new skin or shell that putteth off 
the old: so we see, that in deer it is the youn^ 
horn that putteth off the old; and in birds, the 
young feathers put off the old: and so birds that 
have much matter for their beak, cast their beaks 
the new beak putting off the old. ' 

Experiments in consort touching the postures of the 
body. 

733. Lying not erect, but hollow, which is in the 
making of the bed; or with the legs gathered up, 
which is in the posture of the body, is the more 
wholesome. The reason is, the better comforting 
of the stomach, which is by that less pensile: and 
we see that in weak stomachs, the laying up of the 
legs high, and the knees almost to the mouth, 
helpeth and comforteth. We see also, that galley- 
slaves, notwhhstanding their misery otherwise, are 
commonly fat and fleshy ; and the reason is, because 
the stomach is supported somewhat in sitting, and 
is pensile in standing or going. And therefore, for 
prolongation of life, it is good to choose those 
exercises where the limbs move more than the^ 
stomach and belly; as in rowing, and in sawing, 
being set. 

734. Megrims and giddiness are rather when we 
rise after long sitting, than while we sit. The 
cause is, for that the vapours, which were gathered 
by sitting, by the sudden motion fly more up into 
the head. 

735. Leaning long upon any part maketh it 
numb, and, as we call it, asleep. The cause is, for 
that the compression of the part suffereth not the 
spirits to have free access; and therefore when we 
come out of it, we feel a stinging or pricking, which 
is the re-entrance of the spirits. 

Bwperiinent solitary touching pestilential years^ 

736. It hath been noted, that those years are 
pestilential and unwholesome, when there are great 
numbers of frogs, flies, locusts, &c. The cause is 
plain; for that those creatures being engendered of 
putrefaction, when they abound, show a general dis¬ 
position of the year, and constitution of the air, to 
diseases of putrefaction. And the same prognostic, 
as hath been said before, holdeth, if you find worms 
in oak-apples: for the constitution of the air ap- 
peareth more subtilly in any of these things, than 
to the sense of man. 

Experiment solitafy touching the prognostics of hard 
wmters, 

737. It is an observation amongst country people, 
that years of store of haws and hips do commonly 
portend cold wmters; and they ascribe it to God's 
providence, that, as the Scripture saith, reacheth 
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even to the falling of a sparrow j and much more is 
like to reach to the preservation of birds in such 
seasons. The natural cause also may be the want 
of heat, and abundance of moisture, in the summer 
precedent; which putteth forth those fruits, and 
must needs leave great quantity of cold vapours not 
dissipated ; which causeth the cold of the winter 
following. 

Bdcperiment solitary touching medicines that con¬ 
dense and relieve the spirits, 

738. They have in Turkey a drink called coiFee, 
made of a berry of the same name, as black as soot, 
and of a strong scent, but not aromatical; which 
they take, beaten into powder, in water, as hot as 
they can drink it: and they take it, and sit at it in 
their coffee-houses, which are like our taverns. 
This drink comforteth the brain and heart, and 
helpeth digestion. Certainly this berry coffee, the 
root and leaf beetle, the leaf tobacco, and the tear 
of poppy, opium, of which the Turks are great 
takers, supposing it expelleth all fear, do all con¬ 
dense the spirits, and make them strong and aleger. 
But itseemeth they are taken after several manners; 
for coffee and opium are taken dowm, tobacco but in 
smoke, and beetle is but champed in the mouth with 
a little lime. It is like there are more of them, if 
they were well found out, and well corrected. 
Query, of henbane-seedj of mandrake; of saffron, 
root and flower; of folium indicum; of ambergrease; 
of the Assyrian amomum, if it may be had ; and of 
the scarlet powder which they call kerrnes; and, 
generally, of all such things as do inebriate and 
provoke sleep. Note, that tobacco is not taken in 
root or seed, w^hich are more forcible ever than 
leaves. 

Experiment solitary touching paintings of the body, 

739. The Turks have a black powder, made of a 
mineral called alcohol, which with a fine long pen¬ 
cil they lay under their eye-lids, which doth colour 
them black; whereby the white of the eye is set 
off more white. With the same powder they colour 
also the hairs of their eye-lids, and of their eye¬ 
brows, which they draw into embowed arches. Yon 
Mihail find that Xenophon maketh mention, that the 
Modes used to paint their eyes. The Turks use 
with the same tincture to colour the hair of their 
heads and beards black. And divers with us that 
are grown grey, and yet would appear young, find 
means to make their hair black, by combing it, as 
they say, with a leaden comb, or the like. As for 
the Chineses, who are of an ill complexion, being 
olivaster, they paint their cheeks scarlet, especially 
their king and grandees. Generally, barbarous peo¬ 
ple, that go naked, do not only paint themselves, 
but they pounce and raise their skin, that the paint¬ 
ing may not be taken forth; and make it into works. 

So do the West Indians; and so did the ancient 
Piets and Britons; so that it seemeth men would 
have the colours of birds^ feathers, if they could tell 
how; or at least they will have gay skins instead 
of gay clothes. 


Experiment solitary touching jthe use of bathing 
and anointing, 

740. It is strange that the use of bathing, as a 
part of diet, is left. With the Romans and Grecians 
it was as usual as eating or sleeping; and so is it 
amongst the Turks at this day; whereas with us it 
remaineth but as a part of physic. I am of opinion, 
that the use of it, as it was with the Romans, w^as 
hurtful to health: for that it made the body soft, 
and easy to waste. For the Turks it is more pro¬ 
per, because that their drinking water and feeding 
upon rice, and other food of small nourishment, 
maketh their bodies so solid and hard, as you need 
not fear that bathing should make them frothy. 
Besides, the Turks are great sitters, and seldom 
walk; whereby they sweat less and need bathing 
more. But yet certain it is that bathing, and espe¬ 
cially anointing, may be so used as it may be a 
great help to health, and prolongation of life. But 
hereof we shall speak in due place, when we come 
to handle experiments medicinal. 

Experiments in consort touching chamhktting of 
paper, 

741. The Turks have a pretty art of chamMet- 
ting of paper, which is not with us in use. They 
take divers oiled colours, and put them severally, in 
drops, upon water, and stir the water lightly, and 
then wet their paper, being of some thickness, with 
it, and the paper will be waved and veined, like 
,chamblet or marble. 

Experiment solitary tmcMng cuttie^nk, 

^ 742, It is somewhat strange, that the blood of all 
birds and beasts and fishes should be of a red colour, 
and only the blood of the cuttle should be as black 
as ink. A man would think, that the cause should 
be the high concoction of that blood; for we see in 
ordinary puddings, that the boiling turneth the 
blood to be black; and the cuttle is accounted a de¬ 
licate meat, and is much in request. 

Experiment solitary touching increase of imight in 
earth. 

743. It is reported of credit, that if you take 
earth from land adjoining to the river of Nile, and 
preserve it in that manner that it neither come to 
be wet nor wasted; and weigh it daily, it will not 
alter weight until the seventeenth of June, which is 
the day when the river beginneth to rise ; and then 
it will grow more and more ponderous, till the river 
cometh to its height. Which if it be true, it cannot 
be caused but by the air, which then beginneth to 
condense; and so turnetli within that small mold into 
a degree of moisture, which produceth weight. So 
it hath been observed, that tobacco cut, and weighed, 
and then dried by the fire, loseth weight; and after 
being laid in the open air, recovereth weight again. 
And it should seem that as soon as ever the riv’cr 
beginneth to increase, the whole body of the air 
thereabouts suffereth a change: for, that which is 
more strange, it is credibly aflEirmed, that upon that 
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very day when the river first x*iseth, great plagues 
in Cairo use suddenly to break up. 

Experiments in consort touching sleeps 

744. Those that are very colcl, and especially in 
their feet, cannot get to sleep : the cause may be, 
for that in sleep is required a free respiration, which 
cold doth shut in and hinder ,* for we see that in 
great colds one can scarce draw his breath. An¬ 
other cause may be, for that cold calleth the spirits 
to succour j and therefore they cannot so well close, 
and go together in the head ; which is ever requi- 
site to sleep. And for the same cause, pain and 
noise hinder sleep; and darkness, contrariwise, fur- 
thereth sleep. 

745. Some noises, whereof we spake in the 
hundred and twelfth experiment, help sleep: as the 
blowing of the wind, the trickling of water, hum¬ 
ming of bees, soft singing, reading, &c. The cause 
is, for that they move in the spirits a gentle atten¬ 
tion ; and whatsoever moveth attention without too 
much labour stilleth the natural and discursive mo¬ 
tion of the spirits. 

746. Sleep nourisheth, or at least preserveth bo¬ 
dies, a long time, without other nourishment. Beasts 
that sleep in winter, as it is noted of wuld bears, 
during their sleep wax very fat, though they eat no¬ 
thing. Bats have been found in ovens and other hol¬ 
low close places, matted one upon another: and there¬ 
fore it is likdy that they sleep in the winter time, 
and eat nothing. Query^ whether bees do not sleep 
all winter, and spare their honey? Butterflies, and 
other flies, do not only sleep, but lie as dead all win- 
ter and yet with a little heat of sun or fire, revive 
again. A dormouse both winter and summer, will 
sleep some days together, and eat nothing. 

Experiments in consort touching teeth and hard 

substances in the bodies of living creatures. 

To restore teeth in age, were magnate natunn. 

It may be thought of. But howsoever, tlie nature 
of the teeth deserveth to be inquired of, as well as 
the other parts of living creatures’ bodies. 

747. There he flve parts in the bodies of living 
creatures, that are of hard substance; the skull, the 
teeth, the bones, the horns, and the nails. The 
greatest quantity of hard substance continued is to¬ 
wards the head. For there is the skull of an entire 
bone ; there arc the tectli; there are the maxillary 
bonnes; there is the hard bone that is the instrument 
01 hearing; and thence issue the horns; so that the 
building ofliving creatures’ bodies is like the build¬ 
ing of a timber house, where the walls and other 
parts have columns and beams; but the roof is, in 
the better sort of houses, all tile, or lead, or stone. 

As lor birds, they have three other hard substances 
proper to them ; the bill, which is of like matter 
with the teeth: for no birds have teeth: the shell 
oi the egg: and their quills: for as for their spur, 

It IS but a nail. But no living creatures that have 
shells very hard, as oysters, cockles, muscles, scal- 
ops, crabs, lobsters, crawfish, shrimps, and especi- 
have bones within them, but only 
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748. Bones, after full growth, continue at a stay j 
and so doth the skull: horns, in some creatures, are 
cast and renewed: teeth stand at a stay, except 
their wearing : as for nails, they grow continually : 
and bills and beaks wdll overgrow, and sometimes 
be cast j as in eagles and parrots. 

749. Most of the hard substances fly to the ex¬ 
tremes of the body : as skull, horns, teeth, nails, and 
beaks : only the bones are more inward, and clad 
with flesh. As for the entrails, they are all with¬ 
out bones ; save that a bone is, sometimes, found in 
the heart of a stag; and it may be in some other 
creature. 

750. The skull hath brains, as a kind of marrow, 
within it. The back-bone hath one kind of marrow, 
which hath an affinity with the brain; and other 
bones of the body have another. The jaw^-bones 
have no marrow severed, but a little pulp of marrow 
diffused. Teeth likewise are thought to have a 
kind of marrow diffused, which causeth the sense 
and pain ; but it is rather sinew; for marrow hath 
no sense; no more than blood. Horn is alike 
throughout; and so is the nail. 

751. None other of the hard substances have 
sense, hut the teeth; and the teeth have sense, not 
only of pain hut of cold. 

But we will leave the inquiries of other hard sub¬ 
stances unto their several places; and now inquire 
only of the teeth. 

752. The teeth are, in men, of three kinds; 
sharp, as the fore-teeth; broad, as the back-teeth, 
which we call the molar-teeth, or grinders; and 
pointed teeth, or canine, which are between both. 
But there have been some men that have had their 
teeth undivided, as of one whole bone, with some 
little mark in the place of the division; as Pyrrhus 
held. Some creatures have over-long or out-growing 
teeth, which we call fangs, or tusks: as boars, pikes, 
salmons, and dogs, though less. Some living 
creatures have teeth against teeth; as men and 
horses ; and some have teeth, especially their mas¬ 
ter-! ceth, indented one within another like saws, as 
lions; and so again have dogs. Some fishes have 
divers rows of teeth in the roofs of their mouths; 
as pikes, salmons, trouts, &c. And many more in 
salt waters. Snakes and other serpents have venom¬ 
ous teeth ; which are sometimes mistaken for theh’ 
sting. 

753. No beast that hath horns hath uppef teeth; 
and no beast that hath teeth above wanteth them 
below: but yet if they be of the same kind, it fol- 
loweth not, that if the hard matter goeth not into 
upper teeth, it will go into horns; nor yet c con- 
verso ; for does, that have no horns, have no upper 
teeth. 

754. Horses have, at three years old, a tooth put 
forth, which they call a coil’s tooth ; and at four 
years old there cometh the mark tooth, which hath 
a hole as big as you may lay a pea within it: and 
that weareth shorter and shorter every year; till 
that at eight years old the tooth is smooth, and the 
hole gone ; and then they say, that the mark is out 
of the horse’s mouth. 

755. The teeth of men breed first, when the 
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child is about a year and half old : and then they 
cast them, and new come about seven years old. 
But divers have backward teeth come forth at twenty, 
yea, some at thirty and forty. Quenj^ of the man¬ 
ner of the coming of them forth. They tell a tale 
of the old Countess of Desmond, who lived till she 
Was seven score years old, that she did dentire twice 
or thrice; casting her old teeth, and others coming 
in their place. 

756. Teeth are much hurt by sweetmeats; and 
by painting with mercury; and by things over-hot; 
and things over-cold; and by rheums. And the 
pain of the teeth is one of the sharpest of pains. 

757 . Concerning teeth, these things are to be 
considered. 1. The preserving of them. 2. The j 
keeping of them white. 3. The drawing of them 
with least pain. 4. The staying and easing of the 
toothache. 5. The binding in of artificial teeth, 
where teeth have been strucken out. 6. And last 
of all, that great one of restoring teeth in age. The 
instances that give any likelihood of restoring teeth 
in age, are the late coming of teeth in some; and 
the renewing of the beaks in birds, which are corn- 
material with teeth. Query, therefore, more par¬ 
ticularly how that cometh. And again, the renew¬ 
ing of horns. But yet that hath not been known to 
have been provoked by art; therefore let trial be 
made, whether horns may be procured to grow in 
beasts that are not horned, and how ? And whether 
they may be procured to come larger than usual; as 
to make an ox or a deer have a greater head of 
horns ? And whether the head of a deer, that by 
age is more spitted, may be brought again to he j 
more branched ? for these trials, and the like, will 
show, whether by art such hard matter can be call¬ 
ed and provoked. It may be tried also, whether 
birds may not have something done to them when 
they are young, whereby they may be made to have 
greater or longer bills; or greater and longer talons? 
And whether children may not have some wash, or 
something to make their teeth better and stronger? 
Coral is in use as a help to the teeth of children. 

Eooperiments in consort touching the generation and 
hearing of living creatures in the ioo7nb, 

758. Some living creatures generate but at cer¬ 
tain seasons of the year; as deer, sheep, wild conies, 
&c. and most sorts of birds and fishes : others at any 
time of the year, as men ; and all domestic creatures, 
as horses, hogs, dogs, cats, &c. The cause of 
generation at all seasons seemeth to be fulness: for 
generation is from redundance. This fulness ariseth 
from two^ causes ; either from the nature of the 
creature, if it be hot, and moist, and sanguine; or 
from plenty of food. For the first, men, horses, 
dogs, &c. which breed at all seasons, are full of heat 
and moisture ; doves are the fullest of heat and 
moisture amongst birds, and therefore breed often ; 
the tame dove almost continually. But deer arc a 
melancholy dry creature, as appeareth by their fear¬ 
fulness, and the hardness of their flesh. Sheep are 
a cold creature, as appeareth by their mildness, and 
for that they seldom drink. Most sort of birds are 


of a dry substance in comparison of beasts. Fishes 
are cold. For the second cause, fulness of food; 
men, kine, swine, dogs, &c. feed full; and we see 
that those creatures, which being wild, generate sel¬ 
dom, being tame, generate often; which is from 
'warmth, and fulness of food. We find, that the 
time of going to rut of deer is in September; for 
that they need the whole summer’s feed and grass 
to make them fit for generation. And if rain come 
early about the middle of September, they go to rut 
somewhat the sooner; if drought, somewhat the 
later. So sheep, in respect of their small heat, 
generate about the same time, or somewhat before. 
But for the most part, creatures that generate at 
cerlain seasons, generate in the spring; as birds and 
fishes; for that the end of the winter, and the heat 
and comfort of the spring preparetli them. Tluu’e 
is also another reason why some creatures generate 
at certain seasons ; and that is the relation of their 
time of bearing to the time of generation; for no 
creature goeth to generate wdiilst the female is full; 
nor wdiilst she is busy in silting, or rearing her 
young. And therefore it is found by experience, 
that if you take the eggs or young ones out of the 
nests of birds, they will fall to generate again three 
or four times one after another. 

759 . Of living creatures, some are longer tsnu* in 
the womb, and some shorter. AVomen go comuniri- 
ly nine months; tin; cow and th(‘ ewe about six 
months; does go about nine months; marCvS (’leven 
months; bitches nine week.s; edepbants are salt! to 
go two years; for the received traditional ten }'ears 
is fabulous. For birds there is double inquiry; the 
distance between the treading or coupling, and the 
laying of the egg; and again, betw<‘en the egg hud, 
and the disclosing or hatching. And amongst 
birds, there is less diversity of time than amongst 
other creatures; yet some there is; for the lien 
sittelli hut three weeks, the turkey-hen, go(;.se, and 
duck, a month : Query, of others. Hu* cause of the 
great difieiamce of tinu^s amongst living ernatm'os is, 
c*ilher from the nature of tin* kind, or front tin* eoU” 
stitution of the woml). Ftn* the* form«‘r, tlntsc ihal 
are longer in coming to their maturity or growth are 
longer in the womb; as is chiefly seen in num : ami 
so elephants, which are long in the womb, are long 
time in coming to their full growth. Uut in 
other kinds, the constitution of the woinh, that is, 
the hardness or dryness tluu’ctif, is (‘oncurrent with 
the former cause. For th(‘ colt hath about foun* 
years of growth ,• and so the fawn ; aud stt the tadfi 
But whelps, which come to their growth, common** 
ly, within three cpiarters of a y<‘ar, arc but nine 
weeks iu tin; womb. As for birds, as liiarr is less 
diversity amongst them in tlu' time of tlndr bringing 
forth; so there is less diversity in the time of their 
groMdh: most of them coming to tlieir growth within 
a twelvemonth. 

760. Some creatures bring fiu'lli many young 
ones at a burden; as bitclieg, hares, eoniei, &c! 
Some ordinarily but one ; as women, lumoHneH, A:c. 
This may be caused, either by the quantity (^f sperm 
required to the producing one of that kind; which 
if less be required, may admit greater mimbcr j If 
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more, fewer: or by the partitions and cells of the 
womb, which may sever the sperm. 

Esx'periments in consort touching species visible, 

761. There is no doubt, but light by refraction 
will show greater, as well as things coloured. For 
like as a shilling in the bottom of the water will show 
greater ; so will a candle in a lanthorn, in the bottom 
of the water. I have heard of a practice, that glow¬ 
worms in glasses were put in the water to make the 
fish come. But I am not yet informed, whether when 
a diver diveth, having his eyes open, and swimmeth 
upon his back; whether, I say, he seeth things in the 
air, greater or less. For it is manifest, that when the 
eye standeth in the finer medium, and the object is in 
the grosser, things show greater : but contrariwise, 
when the eye is placed in the grosser medium, and 
the object in the finer, how itworketh I know not. 

762. It would be w^’cll bolted out, whether great 
refractions may not be made upon reflexions, as 
well as upon direct beams. For example, we see, 
that take an empty bason, put an angel of gold, or 
what you will, into it,* then go so far from the 
bason, till you cannot see the angel, because it is 
not in a right line; then fill the bason with water, 
and you shall see it out of its place, because of the 
reflexion. To proceed therefore, put a looking-glass 
into a bason of water; I suppose you shall not see 
the image in a right line, or at equal angles, but 
aside. I know not whether this experiment may 
not be extended so, as you might see the image, and 
not the glass; vrhich for beauty and strangeness 
were a fine proof: for then you should see the image 
like a spirit in the air. As for example, if there be 
a cistern or pool of water, you shall place over 
against it a picture of the devil, or what you wnll, 
so as you do not see the water. Then put a look- 
ing-glass in the wmter: now if you can see the 
devil’s picture aside, not seeing the water, it would 
look like a devil indeed. They have an old tale in 
Oxford, that Friar Bacon walked between two stee¬ 
ples; which was thought to be done by glasses, 
when he walked upon the ground. 

JBocperiments in consort touching impulsion and 
percussion, 

763. A weighty body put into motion is more 
easily impelled than at first when it resteth. The 
cause is, partly because motion doth discuss the torpor 
of solid bodies; which beside their motion of gra¬ 
vity, have in them a natural appetite not to move at 
all; and partly, because a body that resteth, doth get, 
by the resistance of the body upon which it resteth, 
a stronger compression of parts than it hath of it¬ 
self: and therefore needeth more force to be put in 
motion. For if a vreighty body be pensile, and 
hang but by a thread, the percussion will make an 
impulsion very near as easily as if it were already 
in motion. 

764. A body over-great or over-small, will not be 
thrown so far as a body of a middle size: so that, 
it seemeth, there must be a commensuration, or pro¬ 
portion between the body moved and the force, to 
make it move well. The cause is, because to the 


'impulsion there is requisite the force of the body 
that moveth, and the resistance of the body that is 
moved : and if the body be too great, it yieldeth too 
little ; and if it be too small, it resisteth too little. 

765. It is common experience, that no weight 
will press or cut so strong, being laid upon a body, 
as falling or strucken from above. It may be the 
air hath some part in farthering the percussion; 
but the chief cause I take to be, for that the parts 
of the body moved have by impulsion, or by the 
motion of gravity continued, a compression in them, 
as w^ell downwards, as they have when they are 
thrown, or shot through the air, forwards. I con¬ 
ceive also, that the quick loss of that motion pre- 
venteth the resistance of the body below ,* and pri¬ 
ority of the force always is of great efficacy, as 
appeareth in infinite instances. 

Experiment solitary touching titillaticm, 

766. Tickling is most in the soles of the feet, 
and under the arm-holes, and on the sides. The 
cause is the thinness of the skin in those parts, 
joined with the rareness of being touched there : 
for all tickling is a light motion of the spirits, w^hich 
the thinness of the skin, and suddenness and rareness 
of touch do farther: for we see a feather, or a rush, 
drawm along the lip or cheek, doth tickle; whereas 
a thing more obtuse, or a touch more hard, doth 
not. And for suddenness, we see no man can tickle 
himself: we see also that the palm of the hand, 
though it hath as thin a skin as the other parts 
mentioned, yet is not ticklish, because it is accus¬ 
tomed to be touched. Tickling also causeth laugh¬ 
ter. The cause may be the emission of the spirits, 
and so of the breath, by a flight from titillation ; 
for upon tickling we see there is ever a starting or 
shrinking away of the part to avoid it; and we see 
also, that if you tickle the nostrils with a feather, 
or straw, it procureth sneezing; which is a sudden 
emission of the spirits, that do likewise expel the 
moisture. And tickling is ever painful, and not well 
endured. 

Experiment solitary touching the scarcity of rain in 
JEgypt, 

767. It is strange, that the river of Nilus over¬ 
flowing, as it doth, the country of iEgypt, there 
should be, nevertheless, little or no rain in that 
country. The cause must be either in the nature 
of the water, or in the nature of the air, or Of both. 
In the water, it may be ascribed either unto the 
long race of the water; for swift-running waters 
vapour not so much as standing waters; or else to 
the concoction of the w^ater; for waters w^ell con¬ 
cocted vapour not so much as waters raw; no more 
than waters upon the fire do vapour so much after 
some time of boiling as at the first. And it is true 
that the wmter of Nilus is sweeter than other waters 
in taste ; and it is excellent good for the stone, and 
hypochondriacal melancholy, which showeth it is 
lenifying; and it runneth through a country of a 
hot climate, and flat, without shade, either of woods 
or hills, whereby the sun must needs have great 
power to concoct it. As for the air, from whence 
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I conceive this want of showers cometh chiefly, 
the. cause must be, for that the air is of itself thin 
and thirsty j and as soon as ever it getteth any mois¬ 
ture from the water, it imbiheth and dissipateth it 
in the whole body of the air, and sufiereth it not to 
remain in vapour, whereby it might breed rain. 

Experment solitary touching clarification, 

768. It hath been touched in the title of perco¬ 
lations, namely, such as are inwards, that the 
whites of eggs and milk do clarify; and it is certain, 
that in -^gypt they prepare and clarify the wa¬ 
ter of Nile, by putting it into great jars of stone, 
and stirring it about with a few stamped almonds, 
wherewith they also besmear the mouth of the 
vessel; and so draw it off, after it hath rested some 
time. It were good to try this clarifying with 
almonds in new beer, or muste, to hasten and perfect 
the clarifying. 

Experiment solitary touching plants without leaves, 

769. There be scarce to be found any vegetables, 
that have branches and no leaves, except you allow 
coral for one. Rut there is also in the deserts of 
S. Macaria in iEgypt, a plant which is long, leafless, 
brown of colour, and branched like coral, save that 
it closeth at the top. This being set in water with¬ 
in a house, spreadeth and displayeth strangely; and 
the people thereabout have a superstitious belief, 
that in the labour of wmmen it helpeth to the easy 
deliverance. 

Experiment solitary touching the materials of glass. 

770. The crystalline Venice glass is reported to 
be a mixture in equal portions of stones brought 
from Pavia by the river Ticinum, and the ashes of 
a weed called by the Arabs kal, which is gathered 
in a desert between Alexandria and Rosetta; and is 
by the .Egyptians used first for fuel j and then they 
crush the ashes into lumps like a stone, and so 
sell them to the Venetians for their glass-works. 

Experiment solitary touching p)roMbUion of putre^ 
faction^ and the long conservation of bodies. 

771. It is strange, and well to be noted, how 
long carcasses have continued uncorrupt, and in their 
former dimensions, as appeareth in the mummies 
of iEgypt; having lasted, as is conceived, some of 
them, three thousand years. It is true, they find 
means to draw forth the brains, and to take forth 
the entrails, which are the parts aptest to corrupt. 
Rut that is nothing to the wonder: for we see what 
a soft and corruptible substance the flesh of all the 
other parts of the body is. Rut it should seem, that, 
according to our observation and axiom in our 
hundredth experiment, putrefaction, which wc con¬ 
ceive to be so natural a period of bodies, is but an 
accident; and that matter maketh not that haste to 
corruption that is conceived. And therefore bodies 
in shining amber, in quicksilver, in balms, whereof 
we now speak, in wax, in honey, in gums, and, it 
may be, in conservatories of snow, &c. are preserved 
very long. It need not go for repetition, if we re¬ 
sume again that which we said in the aforesaid ex¬ 


periment concerning annihilation; namely, that if 
you provide against three causes of putrefaction, 
bodies will not corrupt: the first is, that the air 
be excluded, for that imdermineth the body, aiid 
conspireth with the spirit of the body to dissolve it 
The second is, that the body adjacent and ambient 
be not commaterial, but merely heterogeneal lee¬ 
wards the body that'^s to be preserved; for if no¬ 
thing can be received by the one, nothing can issue 
from the other; such are quicksilver and white 
amber, to herbs, and flies, and such bodies. The 
third is, that the body to he preserved be not of that 
gross that it may corrupt within itself, although no 
part of it issue into the body adjacent: and there¬ 
fore it must be rather thin and small, than of hulk. 
There is a fourth remedy also, which is, that if the 
body to he preserved he of hulk, as a corpse is, then 
the body that cncloseth it must have a virtm* to 
draw forth, and dry the moisture of the inward 
body; for else the putrefaction will play within, 
though nothing issue forth. I remember Livy doth 
relate, that there were found at a time tw^o coflins of 
lead in a tomb; whereof the one contained the body 
of king Nnma, it being some four hundred years 
after his death: and the other, his books of sa(!n>d 
rites and ceremonies, and the discipline of the {ton- 
tifls; and that in the cotfin that had the body, tlicu-e* 
was notliing at all to be seen, but a little light fin¬ 
ders about the sides; but in the (rolfin tliat had the 
books, they were found as fresh as If they had bec*n 
but newly written, btdng written on parcdiment, 
and covered over with watch-candles of wax three 
or four fold. By this it seemeth that the Romiins 
in Numa*s time were not go good embiilmers m the 
JSgyptians were; which was the cause that the body 
was utterly consumed. Rut I find in Plutarch, and 
others, that when Augustus C«sar visited the sepul¬ 
chre of Alexander the Great in Alexandria, he found 
the body to keep its dimension; but withal, that 
notwithstanding all the embalming, whi<di no doubt 
was of the best, the body was no tender, as (‘fcsar, 
touching but the nose of it, dcdac(*d it, Vhirh 
maketh me find it very strange, that the , /Egyptian 
mummies should be re|)orted to he as hard as 
pitch; for I find no diflerence but one, which In* 
deed may be very material ; namely, that the iin- 
eient .Egyptian mummies were shrowfled in a 
her of folds of linen, besmeared with i'li min* 
ner of sear-cloth, which it doth noi tpptr 
practised upon the body of Alexander. 

Experiment solitary touching the uhundanre af nitni 
in cerlam seashores, 

772. Near the castle of (bity, and liy the well« 
of Assan, in the land of Idumea, a gn/at jjail of tlie 
way you would think the aea were near at Iwiid, 
thougli it be a good dintance off: and it m ncuhing 
hut the shining of the nitre upon the sea ifinclw, ittcli 
abundance of nitre tlie shores there do put forth. 

Experiment solitary tomkmg bodies that arc borne 
up hy trnkr, 

773. The Dead sea, wMcli vomlteth up bitumen, 
is of that crassitude, as living boclli*^ bound liiwiii 
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and foot cast into it have been borne up, and not 
sunk; which showeth, that all sinking* into water 
is but an over-weight of the body put into the water 
in respect of the water; so that you may make wa¬ 
ter so strong and heavy, of quicksilver, perhaps, or 
the like, as may bear up iron; of which I see no use, 
but imposture. We see also, that all metals, except 
gold, for the same reason, swim upon quicksilver. 

Experiment solitary touching fuel that consumeth 
little or nothing, 

774:, It is reported, that at the foot of the hill 
near the Mare mortuum there is a black stone, 
whereof pilgrims make fires, which burneth like a 
coal, and diminisheth not, but only waxeth brighter 
and whiter. That it should do so is not strange: 
for we see iron red-hot burneth, and consumeth not; 
but the strangeness is, that it should continue any 
time so: for iron, as soon as it is out of the fire, 
deadeth straightways. Certainly it were a thing 
of great use and profit, if you could find out fuel that 
would burn hot, and yet last long: neither am I 
altogether incredulous, but there may be such candles 
as they say are made of salamander’s wool; being 
a kind of mineral, which whiteneth also in the 
burning, and consumeth not. The question is this; 
flame must be made of somewhat, and commonly 
it is made of some tangible body which hath w’eight: 
but it is not impossible perhaps that it should be 
made of spirit, or vapour, in a body, which spirit or 
vapour hath no weight, such as is the matter of | 
ignis fatuus. But then you wfill say, that that va¬ 
pour also can last but a short time : to that it may 
be answered, that by the help of oil, and wax, and 
other candle-stuff, the flame may continue, and the , 
Muck not burn. 

Experime7it solitary oeconomical touching cheap fuel, 

775. Sea-coal lasts longer than charcoal; and 
charcoal of roots, being coaled into great pieces, 
lasts longer than ordinary charcoal. Turf and peat, 
and cow-sheards, are cheap fuels, and last long. 
Small coal, or brier-coal, poured upon charcoal, 
make them last longer. Sedge is a cheap fuel to 
brev^ or bake with; the rather because it is good 
for nothing else. Trial M^ould be made of some 
mixture of sea-coal with earth or chalk ; for if that 
mixture be, as the sea-coal men use it, privily, to 
make the bulk of the coal greater, it is deceit; but 
if it be used purposely, and be made known, it is 
saving. 

Experiment solita^nj touching the gathering of ivind 
for freshness. 

776. It is at this day in use in Gaza, to couch 
potsherds or vessels of earth in their walls, to gather 
the wind from the top, and to pass it down in spouts 
into rooms. It is a device for freshness in great 
heats: and it is said, there are some rooms in Italy 
and Spain for freshness, and gathering the winds 
and air in the heats of summer; but they be but 
pennings of the wunds, and enlarging them again, 
and-making them reverberate, and go round in cir¬ 
cles, rather than this device of spouts in the wall. 


Experiment solitary touching the trials of airs, 

777* There would be used much diligence in the 
choice of some bodies and places, as it were, for the 
tasting of air; to discover the M^holesomeness or 
unwholesomeness, as well of seasons, as of the seats 
of dwellings. It is certain, that there be some 
houses wherein confitures and pies muII gather 
mould more than in others. And I am persuaded, 
that a piece of raw flesh or fish will sooner corrupt 
in some airs than in others. They be noble expe¬ 
riments that can make this discovery; for they serve 
for a natural divination of seasons, better than the 
astronomers can by their figures: and again, they 
teach men where to choose their dwelling for their 
better health. 

Experiment solitary touching increasing of milk in 
milch beasts, 

778. There is a kind of stone about Bethlehem, 
which they grind to powder, and put into water, 
whereof cattle drink, which maketh them give more 
milk. Surely there should be some better trials 
made of mixtures of water in ponds for cattle, to 
make them more milch, or to fatten them, or to keep 
them from murrain. It may be chalk and nitre are 
of the best. 

Experiment solitary touching sand of the nature of 
glass, 

779. It is reported, that in the valley near the 
mountain Carmel in Judea there is a sand, which of 
all other hath most affinity wuth glass: insomuch 
as other minerals laid in it turn to a glassy sub¬ 
stance without the fire; and again, glass put into it 
turneth into the mother sand. The thing is very 
strange, if it be true: and it is likeliest to be caused 
by some natural furnace or heat in the earth: and 
yet they do not speak of any eruption of flames. It 
were good to try in glass-works, whether the crude 
materials of glass, mingled with glass already made, 
and re-molten, do not facilitate the making of glass 
with less heat. 

Experiment solitary touching the growth of coral, 

780. In the sea, upon the south-M’^est of Sicily, 
much coral is found. It is a submarine plant. It 
bath no leaves : it brancheth only when it is under 
Mmter; it is soft, and green of colour; but being 
brought into the air, it hecometh hard and shining 
red, as we see. It is said also to have a white 
berry; but we find it not brought over with the 
coral. Belike it is cast aM'ay as nothing worth: 
inquire better of it, for the discovery of the nature 
of the plant. 

Expenme 7 it solitary touching the gathering of 
mamia, 

781. The manna of Calabria is the best, and in 
most plenty. They gather it from the leaf of the 
mulberry-tree ; but not of such mulberry-trees as 
grow in the valleys. And manna falleth upon the 
leaves by night, as other dews do. It should seem, 
that before those dews come upon trees in the val- 
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leys, they dissipate and cannot hold out It should 
seem also, the mulberry leaf itself hath some coagu¬ 
lating virtue, which inspissateth the dew, for that it 
is not found upon other trees: and we see by the 
silk-worm, which feedeth upon that leaf, what a 
dainty smooth juice it hath; and the leaves also, 
especially of the black mulberry, are somewhat 
bristly, which may help to preserve the dew. Cer¬ 
tainly it were not amiss to observe a little better the 
dews that fall upon trees, or herbs, growing on 
mountains; for it may be many dews fall, that spend 
before they come to the valleys. And I suppose, 
that he that would gather the best May-dew for 
medicine, should gather it from the hills. 

Ewperiment solitary touching the correct%7ig of tcine. 

782. It was said they have a manner to prepare 
their Greek wines, to keep them from fuming and 
inebriating, by adding some sulphur or alum; whereof 
the one is unctuous, and the other is astringent. 
And certain it is, that those two natures do best 
repress fumes. This experiment would be trans¬ 
ferred unto other wine and strong beer, by putting 
in some like substances while they work; which may 
make them both to fume less, and to inflame less. 

Experiment solitary touching the materials of 
wildfire, 

783. It is conceived by some, not improbably, 
that the reason why wild-fires, whereof the principal 
ingredient is bitumen, do not quench with water, is, 
for that the first concretion of bitumen is a mixture 
of a fiery and watery substance; so is not sulphur. 
This appeareth, for that in the place near Puteoli, 
which they call the court of Vulcan, you shall hear 
under the earth a horrible thundering of fire and 
water conflicting together; and there break forth 
also spouts of boiling wmter. Now that place yield- 
eth great quantities of bitumen ; whereas iEtna, and 
Vesuvius, and the like, which consist upon sulphur, 
shoot forth smoke, and ashes, and pumice, but no 
water. It is reported also, that bitumen mingled 
with lime, and put under water, will make as it were 
an artificial rock ; the substance becometh so hard. 

Experiment solitary touching plaster growing as 
, hard as marble, 

784. There is a cement, compounded of flour, 
whites of eggs, and stone powder, that becometh 
hard as marble : wherewith Piscina Mirabilis, near 
Cuma, is said to have the walls plastered. And it 
is certain and tried, that the powder of loadstone 
and flint, by the addition of whites of eggs, and gum- 
dragon, made into paste, will in a few days harden 
to the hardness of a stone. 

Experiment solitary touching judgynent of the cure 
in some ulcers and hurts, 

785. It hath been noted by the ancients, that in 
full or impure bodies, ulcers or hurts in the legs are 
hard to cure, and in the head more easy. The cause 
is, for that ulcers or hurts in the legs require desic¬ 
cation, which by the defluxion of humours to the 
lower parts is hindered; whereas hurts and ulcers in 


the head require it not; but contrariwise dryness 
maketh them more apt to consolidate. And in 
modern observation, the like difference hath been 
found between Frenchmen and Englishmen; whereof 
the one’s constitution is more dry, and the other’s 
more moist. And therefore a hurt of the head is 
harder to cure in a Frenchman, and of the leg in an 
Englishman. 

Experiment solitary touching the healthfulness or 
unhealth fulness of the southern wmd, 

7B0. It hath been noted by the ancients, that 
southern winds, blowing much, without rain, doermse 
a feverous disposition of the year; but with rain, 
not. The cause is, for that southern winds do of 
themselves qualify the air, to be apt to cause fevers; 
but when showers are joined, they do refrigerate in 
part, and check the sultry heat of the semihern 
wind. Therefore this holcleth not in the sea-coasts, 
because the vapour of the sea, without showers, 
doth refresh. 

Experiment solitary touching wounds, 

787. It hath been noted by the ancients, tliat 
wmunds which are made with brass heal more* easily 
than wounds made with iron. Tint causa* is, fin* that 
brass hath in itself «'i sanative virtue'; and ho in the 
very instant helpeth sorac'what; hut iron is rurneu've, 
and not sanative. And tlK'rcfurf* it were gfaid, tliat 
the instruments which are tiscnl l^y einrurgrcjUM aland 
wounds, were rather of brass than iron. 

Experiment solitary touching mortijicaiim hy etJd, 

788. In the cold countries!, when men’s noscK and 
ears are mortified, and, as it were, gangrened with 
cold, if they come to a fire they rot off pre«enfly* 

: The cause is, for that the few spirits that reniiiin in 
those parts, are suddenly <lr?iwn forth, and so putr<‘« 
faction is made complete. Put .snow put uprm fluuii 
helpeth ; for that it preserveth those spirits that 
rc?main, till they can revive ; and besides, stum? hath 
in it a secret warmth: as tin? monk proveil out of 
tlie text; qui dat nivem sicut laiiaiu, gelu rdrut 
cineres spargit.^’ Whereby he «litl inhfr, that wnow 
did warm like wool, and frost did fret liktf awhoi. 
Warm water also doth good ; beciiuse by llttk and 
little it openeth the pores, without any atiddim work* 
ing upon the apirita. Thii experittient m«y he 
transferred to the cure of gimgrciiea, cdflutr coming of 
themselves, or induced by too much applying of opi. 
ates j wherein you must beware of dry heat, und 
resort to things that are refrigerant, with mi inward 
warmth, and virtue of cherishing. 

Experiment solitary touching wvighi, 

^ 789. Weigh iron and aqua forti« severally | ihen 
dissolve the iron in the aqua ftmtii, iwul weigh thet 
dissolution; and you eliall find it to bear in# goral 
weight as the bodies did severally j tiotwiflmtaiiiihiir 
a good deal of waste by a tliick vapour that knueth 
during the working; which 8how(dIi tlial the opeiu. 
ing of a body doth increase the weight. This 
tried once or twice, but I know not wlietlier there 
were any error in the trial. 
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^wperiment soUtarrj touching the super-natation of 
bodies. 

790. Take of aqua fortis two ounces, of quick¬ 
silver two drams, for that charge the aqua fortis 
will bear ; the dissolution will not bear a flint as 
big as a nutmeg .* yet, no doubt, the increasing of 
the weight of water will increase its power of 
bearing; as we see brine, when it is salt enough, 
will bear an egg. And I remember well a physician, 
that used to give some mineral baths for the gout, 
&e. and the body when it was put into the bath, 
could not get down so easily as in ordinary water. 
But it seemeth, the weight of the quicksilver more 
than the weight of a stone, doth not compense the 
weight of a stone more than the weight of the aqua 
fortis. 

Experiment solitary touching the flying of ^inequal 
bodies in the air, 

791. Let there be a body of unequal weight, as 
of wood and lead, or bone and lead ; if you throw it 
from you with the light end forward, it will turn, 
and the weightier end will recover to be forwards ; 
unless the body be over-long. The cause is, for 
that the more dense body hath a more violent pres¬ 
sure of the parts from the first impulsion; which is 
the cause, though heretofore not found out, as hath 
been often said, of all violent motions; and when the 
hinder part moveth swifter, for that it less endureth 
pressure of parts, than the forward part can make way 
for it, it must needs be that the body turn over : for, 
turned, it can more easily draw forward the lighter 
part. Galilaeus noteth it well, that if an open 
trough, wherein water is, be driven faster than the 
water can follow, the water gathereth upon a heap 
towards the hinder end, where the motion began, 
which he supposeth, holding confidently the mo¬ 
tion of the earth, to be the cause of the ebbing and 
flowing of the ocean; because the earth over-runneth 
the water. Which theory, though it be false, yet 
the first experiment is true. As for the inequality 
of the pressure of parts, it appeareth manifestly in 
this; that if you take a body of stone or iron, and 
another of wood, of the same magnitude and shape, 
and throw them with equal force, you cannot pos¬ 
sibly throw the wood so far as the stone or iron. 

Experiment solitary touching water^ that it may he 
the medium of sotmds. 

792. It is certain, as it hath been formerly in part 
touched, that water may be the medium of sounds. 
If you dash a stone against a stone in the bottom of 
the water, it maketh a sound. So a long pole struck 
upon gravel in the bottom of the water maketh a 
sound. Nay, if you should think that the sound 
cometh up l)y the pole, and not by the water, you 
shall find that an anchor let down by a rope maketh 
a sound: and yet the rope is no solid body whereby 
the sound can ascend. 

Experimetit solitary of the flight of the spirits upon 
odious objects. 

793. All objects of the senses which are very 


offensive, do cause the spirits to retire: and upon 
their flight,the parts are,in some degree, destitute; 
and so there is induced in them a trepidation and 
horror. For sounds, we see that the grating of a 
saw, or any very harsh noise, will set the teeth on 
edge, and make all the body shiver. For tastes, we 
see that in the taking of a potion or pills, the head 
and the neck shake. For odious smells, the like 
effect followeth, which is less perceived, because 
there is a remedy at hand by stopping of the nose; 
but in horses, that can use no such help, we see the 
smell of a carrion, especially of a dead horse, maketh 
them fly away, and take on almost as if they were 
mad. For feeling, if you come out of the sun sud¬ 
denly into a shade, there followeth a chillness or 
shivering in all the body. And even in sight, which 
hath in effect no odious object, coming into sudden 
darkness, induceth an offer to shiver. 

Experiment solitary touching‘the super-reflection 
of echos. 

794. There is in the city of Ticinum in Italy, a 
church that hath windows only from above; it is in 
length a hundred feet, in breadth twenty feet, and 
in height near fifty; having a door in the midst. It 
reporteth the voice twelve or thirteen times, if you 
stand by the close end-wall over-against the door. 
The echo fadeth, and dieth by little and little, as 
the echo at Pont-Charenton doth. And the voice 
soundeth as if it came from above the door. And if 
you stand at the lower end, or on either side of the 
door, the echo holdeth; but if you stand in the door, 
or in the midst, just over-against the door, not. 
Note, that all echos sound better against old walls 
than new; because they are more dry and hollow.. 

Experiment solitary touching the force of imagina¬ 
tion, imitating that of the sense. 

795. Those effects which are wrought by the 
percussion of the sense, and by things in fact, are 
produced likewise in some degree by the imagina¬ 
tion. Therefore if a man see another eat sour ox¬ 
acid things, which set the teeth on edge, this ob¬ 
ject tainteth the imagination. So that he that seeth 
the thing done by another, hath his own teeth also 
set on edge. So if a man see another turn swiftly 
and long, or if he look upon wheels that turn, him¬ 
self waxeth turn-sick. So if a man be upon a 
high place without rails or good hold, except he be 
used to it, he is ready to fall: for imagining a fall, 
it putteth his spirits into the very action of a fall. 
So many xipon the seeing of others bleed, ox- 
strangled, or tortured, themselves are ready to faint, 
as if they bled, or were in strife. 

Experiment solitary touching preservation of bodies. 

796. Take a stock-gilly-flowei-, and tie it gently 
upon a stick, and put them both into a stoop-glass 
full of quicksilvei’, so that the flower be covered: 
then lay a little weight upon the top of the glass 
that may keep the stick down; and look upon them 
after four or five days ; and you shall find the 
flower fresh, and the stalk harder and less flexible 
than it was. If you compare it with another flower 
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gathered at the same time, it will be the more 
manifest. This showeth, that bodies do preserve 
excellently in quicksilver; and not preserve only, 
but by the coldness of the quicksilver indurate; for 
the freshness of the flower may be merely conserva¬ 
tion ; which is the more to be observed, because the 
quicksilver presseth the flower; but the stiffness of 
the stalk cannot*be without induration, from the cold, 
as it seemeth, of the quicksilver. 

Experiment solitary touching the growth or 
multiplying of metals. 

797 . It is reported by some of the ancients, that 
in Cyprus there is a kind of iron, that being cut 
into little pieces, and put into the ground, if it be 
well watered, will increase into greater pieces. This 
is certain, and known of old, that lead will multiply 
and increase, as hath been seen in old statues of stone 
which have been put in cellars; the feet of them 
being bound with leaden bands; where, after a time, 
there appeared, that the lead did swell; insomuch 
as it hanged upon the stone like warts. 

Experiment solitary touching the drowning of 
the more base metal in the more precious. 

798. I can drovvming of metals, when that the 
baser metal is so incorporate with the more rich, 
as it can by no means be separated again; which is 
a kind of version, though false : as if silver should 
be inseparably incorporated with gold; or copper 
and lead with silver. The ancient electrum had in 
it a fifth of silver to the gold, and made a compound 
metal, as fit for most uses as gold, and more re¬ 
splendent and more qualified in some other proper¬ 
ties ; but then that was easily separated. This to 
do privily, or to make the compound pass for the 
rich metal simple, is an adulteration or counterfeit¬ 
ing ; but if it be done avowedly, and without dis¬ 
guising, it may be a great saving of the richer metal. 

I remember to have heard of a man skilful in 
metals, that a fifteenth part of silver incorporated 
with gold will not be recovered by any water of se¬ 
paration, except you put a greater quantity of silver 
to draw to it the less: which, he said, is the last 
refuge in separations. But that is a tedious way, 
which no man, almost, will think on. This would 
beIjetter inquired: and the quantity of the fifteenth 
turned to a twentieth; and likewise with some little 
additional, that may farther the intrinsic incorpora¬ 
tion. Note, that silver in gold will be detected by 
weight, compared with the dimension ; but lead in 
silver, lead being the weightier metal, will not be 
detected, if you take so much the more silver as will 
countervail the over-weight of the lead. 

Experiment solitary touching fixation of bodies. 

799 . Gold is the only substance which hath no- 
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thing in it volatile, and yet melteth without much 
diiiiculty. The melting showeth that it is not je¬ 
june, nor scarce in spirit. So that the fixing of 
it is not want of spirit to fly out, but the equal 
spreading of the tangible parts, and the close co- 
acervation of them: whereby they have the less 
appetite, and no means at all to issue forth. It 
were good therefore to try, whether glass re-molten 
do lose any weight j for the parts in glass are evenly 
spread; but they are not so close as in gold; as we 
see by the easy admission of light, heat, and cold; 
and by the smallness of the weight. There be 
other bodies fixed, which have little or no spirit; 
so as there is nothing to fly out; as we see in the 
stuff whereof coppels are made, which they put into 
furnaces, upon which fire worketh not: so that 
there are three causes of fixation ; the even spread¬ 
ing both of the spirits and tangible parts, the close¬ 
ness of the tangible parts, and the jejuneness or 
extreme comminution of spirits: of which three, 
the two first may be joined with a nature liquefi¬ 
able, the last not. 

Experiment solitary touchmg the restless nature of 

things in themselves, and their desire to change. 

800. It is a profound contemplation in nature, 
to consider of the emptiness, as we may call it, or 
insatisfaction of several bodies, and of their appetite 
to take in others. Air taketh in lights, and sounds, 
and smells, and vapours; and it is most manifest, 
that it doth it with a kind of thirst, as not satisfied 
with its own former consistence; for else it would 
never receive them in so suddenly and easily. Wa¬ 
ter, and all liquors, do hastily receive dry and more 
! terrestrial bodies, proportionable: and dry bodies, 
on the other side, drink in waters and liquors : so 
that, as it was well said by one of the ancients, of 
earthy and watery substances, one is a glue to an¬ 
other. Parchment, skins, cloth, &c. drink in liquors, 
though themselves be entire bodies, and not com¬ 
minuted, as sand and ashes, nor apparently porous; 
metals themselves do receive in readily strong wa¬ 
ters ; and strong waters likewise do readily pierce 
into metals and stones: and that strong water will 
touch upon gold, that will not touch upon silver, 
and e converso. And gold, which seemeth by the 
weight to be the closest and most solid body, 
doth greedily drink in quicksilver. And it seemeth, 
that this reception of other bodies is not violent: 
for it is many times reciprocal, and as it were with 
consent. Of the cause of this, and to what axiom 
it may be referred, consider attentively ; for as for 
the pretty assertion, that matter is like a common 
strumpet, that desireth all forms, it is but a wander¬ 
ing notion. Only flame doth not content itself to 
take in any other body, but either to overcome and 
turn another body into itself, as by victory; or ilself 
to die, and go out 
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Ex^penments in consort touching perception in 
bodies insensible^ tending to natural divination or 
subtile trials. 

It is certain, that all bodies whatsoever, though 
they have no sense, yet they have perception: for 
when one body is applied to another, there is a kind 
of election to embrace that which is agreeable, and 
to exclude or expel that which is ingrate: and 
whether the body be alterant, or altered, evermore 
a perception precedeth operation j for else all 
bodies would be alike one to another. And some¬ 
times this perception in some kind of bodies, is far 
more subtile, than the sense ; so that the sense is 
but a dull thing in comparison of it: we see a 
weather-glass will find the least difference of the 
weather, in heat, or cold, when men find it not. And 
this perception also is sometimes at distance, as well 
as upon the touch ; as when the loadstone draweth 
iron, or flame fireth naphtha of Babylon, a great 
distance off. It is therefore a subject of a very 
noble inquiry, to inquire of the more subtile percep¬ 
tions ; for it is another key to open nature, as well 
as the sense, and sometimes better. And besides, 
it is a principal means of natural divination; for 
that which in these perceptions appeareth early, in 
the great effects cometh long after. It is true also, 
that it serveth to discover that which is hid, as well 
as to foretell that which is to come, as it is in many 
subtile trials; as to try whether seeds be old or 
new, the sense cannot inform; but if you boil them 
in water, the new seeds will sprout sooner : and 
so of water, the taste will not discover the best wa¬ 
ter ; but the speedy consuming of it, and many other 
means which w^e have heretofore set down, will dis¬ 
cover it. So in all physiognomy, the lineaments of 
the body wnll discover those natural inclinations of 
the mind which dissimulation will conceal, or disci¬ 
pline will suppress. We shall therefore now handle 
tl^ose two perceptions, which pertain to natural 
divination and discovery; leaving the handling of 
perception in other things to be disposed elsewdiere. 
Now it is true that divination is attained by other 
means; as if you know the causes, if you know the 
concomitants, you may judge of the effect to follow; 
and the like may be said of discovery ; but w^'e tie 
ourselves here to that divination and discovery 
chiefly, which is caused by an early or subtile per¬ 
ception. 

The aptness or propension of air, or water, to 
corrupt or putrify, no doubt, is to be found before it 
break forth into manifest effects of.'diseases, blastings, 
or the like. We will therefore set down some prog¬ 
nostics of pestilential and unwholesome years. 

801. The wrind blowing much from the south 
without rain, and w^orms in the oak-apple, have 
been spoken of before. Also the plenty of frogs, 
grasshoppers, flies, and the like creatures bred of 
putrefaction, doth portend pestilential years. 


802, Great and early heats in the spring, and 
namely in May, without winds, portend the same; 
and generally so do years with little wind or 
thunder. 

803. Great droughts in summer lasting till to¬ 
wards the end of August, and some gentle showers 
upon them, and then some dry weather again, do 
portend a pestilent summer the year following: for 
about the end of August all the sweetness of the 
earth, which goeth into plants and trees, is exhaled, 
and much more if the August be dry, so that nothing 
then can breathe forth of the earth but a gross va¬ 
pour, which is apt to corrupt the air : and that va¬ 
pour, by the first showers, if they be gentle, is re¬ 
leased, and cometh forth abundantly. Therefore 
they that come abroad soon after those showers, are 
commonly taken with sickness: and in Africa, no¬ 
body wnll stir out of doors after the first showers. 
But if the showers come vehemently, then they ra¬ 
ther w^ash and fill the earth, than give it leave to 
breathe forth presently. But if dry weather come 
again, then it fixeth and continueth the corruption 
of the air, upon the first showers begun; and mak- 
eth it of ill influence, even to the next summer ; 
except a very frosty winter discharge it. Which sel¬ 
dom succeedeth such droughts. 

804. The lesser infections, of the small-pox, pur¬ 
ple fevers, agues, in the summer precedent, and 
hovering all winter, do portend a great pestilence in 
the summer following: for putrefaction doth not rise 
to its height at once. 

805. It w^ere good to lay a piece of raw flesh or 
fish in the open air; and if it putrify quickly, it is 
a sign of a disposition in the air to putrefaction. 
And because you cannot be informed whether the 
putrefaction be quick or late, except you compare 
this experiment with the like experiment in another 
year, it were not amiss in the same year, and at the 
same time, to lay one piece of flesh or fish in the 
open air, and another of the same kind and bigness 
within doors : for I judge, that if a general disposi¬ 
tion be in the air to putrify, the flesh, or fish, will 
sooner putrify abroad where the air hath more 
power, than in the house, where it hath less, being 
many ways corrected. And this experiment -would 
be made about the end of March: for that season 
is likeliest to discover what the winter hath done, 
and wdiat the summer following will do, upon the 
air. And because the air, no doubt, recciveth great 
tincture and infusion from the earth; it were good 
to try that exposing of flesh or fish, both upon a 
stake of -wood some height above the earth, and upon 
the flat of the earth. 

806. Take May-dew, and see whether it putrify 
quickly or no; for that likewise may disclose the 
quality of the air, and vapour of the earth, more or 
less corrupted. 

807. A dry March, and a dry May, portend a 
wholesome summer, if there be a showering April 
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between: but otherwise it is a sign of a pestilential 
year. 

808. As the discovery of the disposition of the 
air is good for the prognostics of wholesome and 
unwholesome years; so it is of much more use, for 
the choice of places to dwell in: at the least, for 
lodges, and retiring places for health ; for mansion- 
houses respect provisions as well as health* wherein 
the experiments above mentioned may serve. 

809. But for the choice of places, or seats, it Is 
good to make trial, not only of aptness of air to 
corrupt, but also of the moisture and dryness of the 
air, and the temper of it in heat or cold; for that 
may concern health diversely. We see that tliere 
be some houses, wherein sweet-meats will relent, 
and baked meats will mould, more than in others; 
and wainscots will also sweat more ; so that they 
will almost run with water; all whicli, no doubt, 
are caused chiefly by the moistness of the air in 
those seats. But because it is better to know it be¬ 
fore a man buiideth his house, than to find it after, 
take the experiments following. 

810. Lay wool, or a sponge, or bread, in the 
place you would try, comparing it with some other 
places 5 and see whether it doth not moisten, and make 
the wool, or sponge, &c, more ponderous than the 
other : and if it do, you may judge of that place, as 
situate in a gross anti moist air. 

81L Because it is certain, that in some places, 
either by the nature of the earth, orl>y the situation 
of woods and hills, the air is more unequal than in 
others; and inequality of air is ever an enemy to 
health; it were good to take two weatlier-glasses, 
matches in all things, and to set them, for the same 
hours of one day, in several places, where no shade 
is, nor enclosures; and to mark when you set them, 
how far the water cometh; and to compare them, 
when you come again, how the water standeth then; 
and if you find tliem unequal, you may be sure*, that 
the place wIutc tlui water is lowest is in the 
warmer air, and tin; (d,her in the colder. And the 
greater the in<*quality be, of the ascent or descent of 
the w'ater, the greater is the inequality of the tem¬ 
per of the air. 

812. The predictions likewise of cold and long 
winters, and hot and dry summers, are good to be 
known; as well for the discovery of the causes, as 
for divers provisions. That of plenty of haws, and 
hips, and brier-berries, hath been spoken of before. 
If wainscot, or stone, that have used to sweat, be 
more dry iii the beginning of winter, or the drops 
of the cjivcH of houses come more slowly down than 
they use, it portemletli a hard and frosty winter, 
'fhe cause is, for that it slioweth an inclination of 
tlie air to dry w(?ather; which in winter is ever 
joinc'd with frost. 

Hl.'L (leuerally a moist and cool summer porletid- 
elh a iiard winter. The (tause is, for tisat the 
vapours of the. earth are not dissipated in the sum¬ 
mer by the sun; and so they rebound upon the winter. 

814. A liot and dry summer, and autumn, and 
especially if the heat and drought extend far itdo 
Kcqdember, p{>rtend<*lh an open beginning of win- 
t<*r; and cohls to succeed toward tluj latter part of 
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the winter, and the beginning of the spring: for till 
then the former heat and drought hear the sway, 
and the vapours are not sufficiently multiplied. 

815. An open ?xiid warm winter portendeth a hot 
and dry summer; for the vapours disperse into the 
winter showers; whereas cold and frost keepeth 
them in, and transporteth them into the late spring 
and summer following. 

816. Birds that use to change countries at cer¬ 
tain seasons, if they come earlier, do show the tem¬ 
perature of weather, according to that country 
whence they came: as the winter birds, namely, 
woodcocks, feldfares, &e. if they come earlier, and 
out of the northern countries, with us show cold 
winters. And if it be in the same country, then they 
show a temperature of season, like unto that season 
iti which they come: as swallows, bats, cuckoos, 
&c. that come towards summer, if they come early, 
show a hot summer to follow. 

817. The prognostics, more immediate, of weather 
to follow soon after, are more certain than those of 
seasons. The resounding of the sea upon the shore, 
and the murmur of winds in the woods, without 
apparent wind, show wind to follow; for such winds 
breathing chiefly out of the earth, are not at the first 
perceived, except they be pent by water or wood. 
And therefore a murmur out of caves likewise por- 
tencleth as much. 

818. The upper regions of the air perceive the 
collection of the matter of tempests and winds, be¬ 
fore the air here below: and therefore the obscuring 
of the smaller stars, is a sign of tempests following. 
And of this kind yon shall find a number of instances 
in our inquisition Do Ventis.’^ 

819. Great mountains have a perception of the 
disposition of the air to tempests, sodner than the 
valleys or plains below: and therefore they say in 
Wales, when certain hills have their night-caps on, 
they incN'in nu'sehief. The cause is, for that tem¬ 
pests, which arc for the most part bred above in the 
middle K'gion, as they call it, are soonest perceived 
to (M)llect in tin? places next it. 

820. The air, and fire, have Bubtile perceptions 
of wirul rising, before men find it. We see the 
trembling of a candle will discover a wind that other¬ 
wise we do not feel; and the flexuous burning of 
flames (loth show the air beginneth to lie unquiet; 
and so do coals of fire by eas'^ng the' ashes 'rtore 
than they use. The' eaato is* for that m wini at 
the first, till It hath slruck and driven the tir^ is 
parent to tluj sense; but flume is easier to move than 
air: and for the ashes, it is no marvel, though wind 
unpcr(.;eived shake them oil; for we usually try which 
way th(^ wind hloweth, by casting tip grass, or chaff, 
t)r such light things into the air. 

821. When wind expirelh from under the 

it causeth some resounding of the whereof 
we spake b(‘fore, so it eauseth some light motions of 
bubbles, and white circles of froth. The cause is, 
for that the wind cannot be perceived by the sense, 
until there be an eruption of a great quantity from 
un(l<.‘r the water; and so it getteth into a body: 
whereas in the first putting up it cometh in little 
portions. 
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822. We spake of the ashes that coals cast off; 
and of grass and chaff carried by the wind; so any 
light thing that moveth, when we find no wind, 
showeth a wind at hand; as when feathers, or down 
of thistles, fly to and fro in the air. 

For prognostics of weather from living creatures, 
it is to be noted, that creatures that live in the open 
air, sub dio, must needs have a quicker impression 
from the air, than men that live most within doors ; 
and especially birds, who live in the air freest and 
clearest; and are aptest by their voice to tell tales 
what they find; and likewise by the motion of their 
flight to express the same. 

823. Water-fowls, as sea-gulls, moor-hens, &c. 
when they flock and fly together from the sea to¬ 
wards the shores; and contrariwise, land-birds, as 
crows, swallows, &c. when they fly from the land to 
the waters, and beat the waters with their wings, 
do foreshow rain and wind. The cause is, pleasure 
that both kinds take in the moistness and density 
of the air; and so desire to be in motion, and upon 
the wing, whithersoever they would otherwise go: 
for it is no marvel, that water-fowl do joy most in 
that air wRich is likest water ; and band-birds also, 
many of them, delight in bathing, and moist air. 
For the same reason also, many birds do prune their 
feathers ; and geese do gaggle ; and crows seem to 
call upon rain: all which is hut the comfort they 
seem to receive in the relenting of the air. 

824. The heron, when she soareth high, so as 
sometimes she is seen to pass over a cloud, showeth 
winds : but kites flying aloft show fair and dry 
weather. The cause may he, for that they both 
mount most into the air of that temper wherein they 
delight: and the heron being a water-fowl, taketh 
pleasure in the air that is condensed; and besides, 
being but heavy of wing, needeth the help of the 
grosser air. But the kite affecteth not so much the 
grossness of the air, as the cold and freshness there¬ 
of ; for being a bird of prey, and therefore hot, she 
delighteth in the fresh air; and, many times, flyeth 
against the wind; as trouts and salmons swim 
against the stream. And yet it is true also, that all 
birds find an ease in the depth of the air; as swim¬ 
mers do in a deep water. And therefore when they 
are aloft, they can uphold themselves with their 
wings spread, scarce moving them. 

825. Fishes, when they play towards the top of 
the water, do commonly foretell rain. The cause is, 
for that a fish hating the dry, will not approach the 
air till it groweth moist; and when it is dry, will 
fly it; and swim lower. 

826. Beasts do take comfort generally in a moist 
air ; and it maketh them eat their meat better; and 
therefore sheep will get up betimes in the morning 
to feed against rain : and cattle, and deer, ancl conics, 
will feed hard before rain; and a heifer will put 
up her nose, and snuff in the air against raiu. 

827. The trefoil against rain swcllctli in the 
stalk; and so standetli more upright; for by wet, 
stalks do erect, and leaves bow down. There is a 
small red flower in the stubble-fields, which country 
people call the wincopipe; which if it open in the 
morning, you may be sure of a fair day to follow. 


828. Even in men, aches, and hurts, and corns, 
do engrieve either towards rain, or towards frost: 
for the one maketh the humours more to abound; 
and the other maketh them sharper. So we see 
both extremes bring the gout. 

829. Worms, vermin, &c. do foreshow likewise 
rain : for earth-worms will come forth, and moles 
will cast up more, and fleas bite more, against rain. 

830. Solidbodies likewise foreshow rain. As stones 
and wainscot, when they sweat: and boxes and pegs 
of wood, when they draw and wind hard; though 
the former be but from an outward cause ; for that 
the stone, or wainscot, turnetli and beateth back the 
air against itself; but the latter is an inward swell¬ 
ing of the body of the wood itself. 

Experiment solitary touching the nature of appetite 
in the stomach, 

831. Appetite is moved chiefly by things that are 
cold and dry; the cause is, for that cold is a kind 
of indigence of nature, and calleth upon supply ; and 
so is dryness : and therefore all sour things, as vine¬ 
gar, juice of lemons, oil of vitriol, &c. provoke ap¬ 
petite. And the disease which they call appetitus 
caninus, consisteth in the matter of an acid and 
glassy phlegm in the mouth of the stomach. Appe¬ 
tite is also moved by sour things; for that sour 
things induce a contraction in the nerves placed in 
the mouth of the stomach, which is a great cause 
of appetite. As for the cause why onions, and salt, 
and pepper, in baked meats, move appetite, it is by 
vellication of those nerves; for motion whetteth. 
As for wormwood, olives, capers, and others of that 
kind, which participate of bitterness, they move 
appetite by abstersion. So as there be four princi¬ 
pal causes of appetite; the refrigeration of the 
stomach joined with some dryness, contraction, velli- 
eation, and abstersion ; besides hunger, w'hich is an 
emptiness : and yet over-fasting doth, many times, 
cause the appetite to cease; for that want of meat 
maketh the stomach draw humours, and such 
humours as are light and choleric which quench 
appetite most. 

Experiment eoUtari/ touching .su'celnc^ss rf odour 
from the rainhoic, 

832. It hath been observed by the ancients, that 
where a rainbow seeracth to hang over, or to touclq 
there breatheth forth a sweet smell. The cause is, 
for that this hap])cnelh hut in certain matters, which 
have in themselves some sweetness; which the 
gentle dew of the rainbow doth draw forth: and 
the like do soft showers; for they also make the 
ground sweet: but none are so delicate as tlu‘ dew 
of the rainbow where it falleth. It may be also 
that the water itself hath some sweetness ; for the 
rainbow consisteth of a glomeration of small drops, 
which cannot possibly fall but from the air that is 
very low; and therefore may hold the very swtaft- 
ness of the herbs and flowers, as a distilled water ; 
for rain, and other dew, that fall from high, catuiot 
preserve the smell, b(‘ing dissipated in the drawing 
np : neither do wo know, whether some water itself 
may not have some degree of sweetness. It is truci 
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that we find it sensibly in no pool, river, nor fountain; 
but good earth newly Uirned up, hath a freshness 
and good scent; which water, if it be not too equal, 
or equal objects never move the sense, may also 
have. Certain it is, that bay-suit, which is but a 
kind of water congealed, will sometimes smell like 
Violets. 


Eirpenment touching mocet mclLs, 

833. Jo sweet smells heat is requisite to concoct 
the matter,* and some moisture to spread tlic breath 
of them. For heat, we see that woods and spieus 
are more odorate in the hot countries than in tlie 
oold: for moisture, we see that thing.s too much 
dried lose their sweetness: and flowers growing, 
smell better in a morning or evening than at noon 
borne sweet smells are destroyed by ajiproach to the 
fire ; as violets, wall-flowers, gilly-flowers, pinks j 
and generally all flowers that have cool and delicate 
spirits. Some continue both on the fire, and from 

le fire; as rose-water, &c. Some do scarce come 
forth, or at least not so ideasaritly, as by means of 
the fire ; as juniper, sweet gums, iS:c. and all smells 
tlnit are enclosed in a fast body ; but gcmerally those 
smells arc the most grateful, where, the degree of 
lieat IS small; or where the strength of the smell is' 
aJIaycMl for these things do rather woo the sense, 
(ban salialc it. And therefure (he .smell of violets 
and roses, exceedetb in sweetnes.s that of si.iees and 
gmns; and the strongest sort of smells are best in 
a weft afar off. 

Mtjtenment iolitari/ tour/iiug lh,> cwpimHil A-uhntiDice 

of mnuila, 

H34. It is certain, that no smell i.ssuelh but with 
emission of some corporeal substance; not as it is 
in light, and colours, and in sounds. For we see 
plainly, that smell doth spread nothing that distance 
that the other do. It is true, that some woods of 
oraiige.9, and heaths of ro.semary, will smell a gretit 
wfiy into the sea, perhaps twenty miles; but what 
is that, since a peal of ordnanee null do as inueli, 
winch moveth in a small comptiss ? Whcretis tho.se 
woods and heaths are of vast space.s: besides, we . 
sec that smells do adhere to hard bodies; a.s in per- 
(nming of poves, &c. which showed, them coko- , 
ic.il; and do last a great while, which soimds tnul , 
light do not. ' 

li^purhmmt Mary lomhing f,:lid und fraffrmtt * 

o(loun% ‘ ' I 

Hdf). 'I’lit! excrements of most creatures smell ill; i 
chielly to the same creature that voideth them; for , 
we see, beside.s that of man, (hat j.igeons am 1 horses 
dinve best, if their houses and stables be keiit 
sweet; and so of eage-birdsi and the eat huriidli I, 
fhatwduch she voideth: and it holdelli chiefly in 
those beasts winch feed upon fiesh. I)og.s almost 
only of beasts delight in fetid odours; which show- T. 
elli (Here is somewhat in their sense of smell differ- „ 
ing from the smells of other beasts. Hut the cause 
wliy excremeuts smell ill, is manifest; for that the 
lody itself rejecteth them; much more the spirits: 
and wc see that those e.xcrements that are of the 
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:i; I p-st digestion, smell the worst; as the excrements 
ss from (he belly; those (bat are from the second 
1 , digeslioii, less ill; as urine; and those that are from 
so the (lard, yet less; for sweat is not so bad as (he 
a other two; especially of some persons, that are full 
x‘ of ^ heal. Likewise nio«t jiutrefactions are of an 
odious .smell: for (bey smell either fetid or mouldy. 
Hio eaiise may be, for that putrefaction doth bring 
lorili .such a consi.stenee, as is most contrary to the 
:t comsisteiiee of the body whilst it is sound: for it is 
11 a mere di.s.soliition (if that form. Resides, there is 
s another reason, which i.s profound: and it is, that 
e flic objeei.s that jdease any of the senses have all 
.1 some (.‘(jualify, and, as it were, order in their cora- 
r. position; but where dio.se are wanting, the object is 
e\ei ingrati'. .So mixture of many disagreeing co- 
2 loans is ever unpleasant to die eye : mixture of dis- 
! eordant soinid.s is uniileasuiit to the ear: mixture, or 
* hotch-potch of many tttstc.s, h uiij^lcnsant to the 
J UiHte : har&’hness ami ruggedneiss of bodies in un- 
ideasaut to the touch: now it in certain, that all 
])[nic*raction, being a disKolution of the first form, ii 
! a iijcre confmsion and unformed mixture of the part. 

^ NcverlheiciS's it is iStrange, and seemeth to cros^ the 
foiiiH.T observation, that some putrefactions tind cx- 
(‘renn.mt.s do yield exeelleiit odours, as civet and 
ninsk; and, as some think, ambergrease : for divers 
tak<' it, though improbably, to come from the sjjeriu 
ol a tisii : and the moss we spake of from applc- 
tn*es, is little better tliati an excretion. The reason 
may bt*, for liiat there passeth in the excrements, 
and roinaineth in the putrefactions, some good spi¬ 
rits ; esjiecially where they proceed from creatures 
tiiat are very hot.^ But it may be also joined with a 
lartiler cause, which is more subtile ; and it is, that 
the senses love not to be over-pleased, but to have 
a commixture of somewhat that is in itself ingrate. 
Certainly, we see how discords in music, falling 
upon concords, make the sweetest strains: and we 
.see again, what, strange tastes delight the taste; as 
red herrings, caviary, parmesan, &c. And it may 
he the same holdeth in Kmells: for those kind of 
smells that we havci mentioned, are all strong, and 
d(i i>ull and vellieatc the sense. And we fmd also, 
that jdac<,fs where men urine, commonly Imve some 
smell of violets; and urine, if one hath eaten 
! meg, hath so too- 

Tlw slothful, general, and inclefhuta contempla¬ 
tions, and notions, of the elements and their conju¬ 
gations ; of the iniluences of heaven; of heat, cold, 
moisture, drought, (pialities active, passive, and the 
hkt!; have swalkiwed up the true passages, and 
jjrocesses, and aflbcls, and consistences of matter 
and natural bodies. Therefore* they are to be set 
aside, being but notional and ill limited; and deft- 
nitii axioms are to be drawn out of measured in¬ 
stances : atul so assent to be made to the more 
g<meral axioms by scale. And of these kinds of 
jirocs'sses of natures and characters of matter, we 
w'ill now set down some instances. 

^olitari/ touching the cauaus of 
putrefaction. 

8a(i. All pulrffaclions como diiully from the in- 
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ward spirits of the body; and partly also from the 
ambient body, be it air, liquor, or whatsoever else. 
And this last, by two means: either by ingress of 
the substance of the ambient body into the body 
putrified; or by excitation and solicitation ot me 
body putrified, and the parts thereof, by the body 
ambient. As for the received opinion, that putre¬ 
faction is caused, either by cold, or peregrine and 
preternatural heat, it is but nugation: for cold in 
things inanimate, is the greatest enemy that is to 
putrefaction ; though it extinguisheth vivification, 
which ever consisteth in spirits attenuate, which the 
cold doth congeal and coagulate. And as for the 
peregrine heat, it is thus far true, that if the pro¬ 
portion of the adventive heat he greatly predomi¬ 
nant to the natural heat and spirits of the body, it 
tendeth to dissolution, or notable alteration. But ] 
this is wrought by emission, or suppression, or suf¬ 
focation, of the native spirits j and also by the dis- 
ordination and discomposure of the tangible parts, 
and other passages of nature, and not by a conflict 
of heats. 

Experiment solitary touching bodies unperfecthj 
mixed. 

837. In versions, or main alterations of bodies, 
there is a medium between the body, os it is at first, 
and the body resulting; which medium is corpus 
imperfecte mistum, and is transitory and not durable; 
as mists, smokes, vapours, chylus in the stomach, 
living creatures in the first vivification: and the 
middle action, which produceth siich^ imperfect 
bodies, is fitly called, by some of the ancients, inqui- 
nation, or inconcoction, which is a kind of putre¬ 
faction: for the parts are in confusion, till they 
settle one way or other. 

Experiment solitary touching concoction and 
crudity, 

838. The word concoction, or digestion, is chiefly 
taken into use from living creatures and their organs; 
and from thence extended to liquors and fruits, &c. 
Therefore they speak of meat concocted; urine and 
excrements concocted ; and the four digestions, in 
the stomach, in the liver, in the arteries and nerves, 
and in the several parts of the body, arc likewise 
called concoctions : and they are all made to be the 
works of heat; all which notions are but ignorant 
catches of a few things, which are most obvious to 
men’s observations. The constantest notion of con¬ 
coction is, that it should signify the degrees of alter¬ 
ation, of one body into another, from crudity to per¬ 
fect concoction; which is the ultimity of that action 
or process; and while the body to be converted and 
altered is too strong for the efficient that should con¬ 
vert or alter it, whereby it rcsisteth cind lioldeth fast 
in some degree the first form or consistence, it is all 
that while crude and inconcoct: and the process is 
to be called crudity and inconcoction. It is true, 
that concoction is in great part the work of heat, 
but not the work of heat alone : for all things that 
farther the conversion, or alteration, as rest, mixture 
of a body already concocted, &c. are also ineans to 
concoction. And there are of concoction two periods ; 


the one assimilation, or absolute conversion and sub- 
action; the other maturation; whereof the former 
is most conspicuous in the bodies of living crea¬ 
tures; in which there is an absolute conversion and 
assimilation of the nourishment into the body : and 
likewise in the bodies of plants: and again in metals, 
where there is a full transmutation. The other, 
which is maturation, is seen in liquors and fruits : 
wherein there is not desired, nor pretended, an utter 
conversion, but only an alteration to that form which 
is most sought for man’s use; as in clarifying of 
drinks, ripening of fruits, &c. But note, that there 
be two kinds of absolute conversions; the one is, 
when a body is converted into another body, which 
was before; as when nourishment is turned into 
flesh; that is it which we call assimilation. The 
other is, when the conversion is into a body merely 
new, and which was not before; as if silver should 
be turned to gold, or iron to copper : and this con¬ 
version is better called, for distinction sake, trans¬ 
mutation. 

Experiment solitary touching alterations, which may 
he called majors. 

839. There are also divers other great alterations 
of matter and bodies, besides those that tend to con¬ 
coction and maturation; for whatsoever doth so alter 
a body, as it returneth not again to that it was, may 
be called alieratio major; as when meat is boiled, or 
roasled, or fried, &c.; or when bread and meat are 
baked; or when cheese is made of curds, or butter 
of cream, or coals of wood, or bricks of earth and 
a number of others. But to apply notions philoso¬ 
phical to plebeian terms; or to say, where the notions 
cannot fitly be reconciled, that there wuinteth a term 
•or nomenclature for it, as the ancients used, they be 
but shifts of ignorance; for knowledge will be ev(T 
a wandering and indigested thing, if it be but a 
commixture of a few notions that arc at hand and 
occur, and not excited from sufficiemt number of 
instances, and those well collated. 

The consistences of bodies are very diverse: 
dense, rare; tangible, pneumatical; volatile, fixed; 
determinate, not determinate ; hard, soft; cleaving, 
not cleaving; congelablc, not congelable ; lu|uefi“ 
able, not liquefiable; fragile, lough; flexible, inflex¬ 
ible ; tractile, or to be drawn forth in length, nn- 
tractile; porous, solid; equal and smooth, um^qual; 
venous and fibrous, and with grains, entire; and 
divers others; all which to r<?fer to heat, and eobl, 
and moisture, and drought, is a compendious and 
inutile speculation. But of these see principally 
our “Abecedarium Naturm;” and otherwisi* spar.sim 
in this our Sylva Sylvarumnevertheless, in some 
good part, we hIiuII handle divers of th<*m now 
present ly. 

Enpervnvnt solitary touching bodies liqiicjiuhlv, and 
not tii/iic/ialdc. 

840. Inquefiable, and not liquefiable, proet‘ed 
from these causes; liquefaction is ever caused by 
the detention of the spirits, which play within the 
body an<l opmi it. ''Fherefore such bodies as arc 
mure turgid of spirit; or that havt^ their spirits 
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more straifly imprisoned; or, again, that hold them 
better pleased and content, are liquefiable: for these 
three dispositions of bodies do arrest the emission of 
the spirits. An example of the first two properties 
is in metals j and of the last in grease, pitch, sul¬ 
phur, butter, wax, &c. The disposition not to lique¬ 
fy proceedeth from the easy emission of the spirits, 
whereby the grosser parts contract; and therefore 
bodies jejune of spirits, or which part with their 
spirits more willingly, are not liquefiable ; as wood, 
clay, free-stone, &c. But yet even many of those 
bodies that will not melt, or will hardly melt, will 
notwithstanding soften; as iron, in the forge; and 
a stick bathed in hot asdics, which thereby hecom- 
eth more flexible. Moreover there are some bodies 
which do liquefy or dissolve by fire: as metals, 
wax, &c. and other bodies which dissolve in water * 
as salt, sugar, &c. The cause of the former pro¬ 
ceedeth from the dilatation of the spirits by heat: 
the cause of the latter proceedeth from the openiiK** 
of the tangible parts, which desire to receive the 
liquor. Again, there are some bodies that dissolve 
with both; as gum, &c. And those he stitdi bodies, 
as on the one side have good store of spirit; ami 
on the other side, have the tangible parts indigent 
of moisture; for the former hcipeth to llie dilating 
of the spirits by the fire; and the latter stimulateth 
the parts to receive the liquor. 


nolitary tmichaig liodi’cn fmgi/i; and 

tough, 

«41. Of bodies some arc fragile; and some are 
tough, and not fragile ; and in the hreaking, some- 
fragile bodies break but where the force is; some 
shatter and fly in many places. Of fragility, the 
cause is an impotcncy to he extended ; and there¬ 
fore stone is more fragile than metal; and .so fic¬ 
tile earth is more fragile than enide earth; and 
dry wood than green. And the eniise of tin's un¬ 
aptness to extension, is the small quantify of 
spirits; for it is the spirit that fartliereth tlie exten¬ 
sion or dilatation of bodies ; and it is ever eoncomi- 
taiit with porosity, and with dryness in the famd- 
hle parts; contrariwise, tougli bodies have m<m; 
spirit, and fewer pores, and moisler tangiido parts: 
tluireiorc we see liiat parchment or leather will 
stretch, paper will not; woollen cloth will tenter 
linen scarcely. ’ 

J'lriH’i-imciU KnUlary (ouc/iiiig /Jin /wo khulu of 

pnvumntieals in fjodicx, 

842. All solid bodies consist of parts of two seve¬ 
ral natures, pneumalical and faiigiidc; and it is 
well to lie noted, that the pneumalical .sulistanec is 
in some bodies the native spirit of flic hodv, and in 
sotne other, plain air that is gotten in; as in bodies 
desiccate by heat or age: for in them, when the 
native spirit goeth forth, and the moisture with it, 
the air with time getteth info the pores. And those 
bodiM are ever the more fragile; for the native 
spmt is more yielding and extensive, especially to 
follow the parts, than air. The native spirits also 
admit great diversity; as hot, cold, active, dull, &e. 
whence proceed most of the virtues and qualities, 


m as we call them, of bodies : but the air intermixed 
se is without virtues, and maketh things insipid, and 
of without any exstimulation. 

cs 

Experiment snlilary loucMng concre/ton and disso- 

e- lutioyi of bodies, 

s, S43. The concretion ofbodies is commonly solved 

rc by the contrary; as ice, which is congealed by cold 
ir IS dnssolved by heat; salt and sugar, which are ex’ 
:1, coeted by heat, are dissolved by cold and moisture. 
;e I he cause is, for that these operations are rather re- 
11 ‘atas to their former nature, than alterations; so 
d th;U the contrary curctii. As for oil, it doth neither 
1 - cra-sily congeal with cold, nor thicken with heat. 

1 he cause of both eflcclN, though they be produced 
by contrary eiricicnt.s, sccmclli to be tlie same • and 
that IS, beeanse the spirit of the oil by either means 
exhaleth little, for the cold keepeth it in ; and the 
heat, exeejit it he vehement, doth not call it forth 
As for cold, tlioiigh it take hold of the tangible 
parts, yet a.s to the spirits, it doth rather make them 
swc-il than congeal Ihem : as when ice is congealed 
in a cup, tiic ice will swell instead of contraeting, 
and .somclimos rift. 

Experimm/ soli/ari/ Inuching hard mid soft 

hoflies, 

R44. f)f bodies, some we see arc bard, and some 
soft: file hardness is eaiised chiefly by the jejiine- 
ne.s.s of the .spirit.H, anil their imparity with die tan¬ 
gible parts: both whieii, iftliey be in a greater de¬ 
gree, make tlii-m not only hard, lint fragile, ami less 
enduring of pre.s.sure ; as steel, stone, glass, dry 
wood, &c. .SoltncsB eometh, contrariw-ise, by the 
greater quantity of spirits, which ever helpeth to 
induce yielding .and ecssimi, and by the more equal 
spreading of tlic tangible parts, which thereby are 
more .sliding and following: ns in gold, lead, wax, 
A-c. But note, iliat soft bodies, as we use the word’ 
are of two kiiuls ; the one, that easily giveth place 
to another body, but allcreth not bulk, by rising in 
other plaees : and therefore we .see that wax, if you 
put any thing into it, doth not rise in bulk, but only 
givelli place : for you may not think, that in print¬ 
ing of wax, the wax riseth up at till; but only the 
depressed part giveth placi-, and the other romtiin- 
elh ns it was. The other that alteretli hulk in the 
ces.sion, as water, or other liquors, if you put a stone 
or any tiling into them, they give place indued easily, 
but tlieiuhcy ri.se all over; which is a false cession; 
lor it is in place, and not in body. 

Experimm/ Noli/nnj louehiiig hodien duc./th- mid 

I ensile, 

H IT). All hodid.s ductile and tenniley an medals, 
that will b(‘ drawn into wircK; wotd, and tow, that 
will drawn into yarn or tliread, have in them the 
ap|)(‘tite of not diHcontinuing etrong, which maketh 
thtun fellow the force that pulleth them out; and 
yet HO, liH not to discontinue or forsake their own 
body. Viscous bodies likewise, as jiitch, wax, bird- 
Iim(‘, eluu^sc toasted, will draw forth and rope. Ihit 
the diHerenee between bodies fibrous and bodie^^ 
viscotis is plain: for all wool, and tow, and cotton, 
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and silk, especially raw silk, have, besides their cle- 
sire of continuance, in regard of the tenuity of their 
thread, a greediness of moisture : and by moisture 
to join and incorporate with other thread; especially 
if there be a little wreathing; as appeareth by the 
twisting of thread, and the practice of twirling 
about of spindles. And we see also, that gold and 
silver thread cannot be made without twisting. 

Eccpenment solitanj touching other passions of 
matter^ and characters of bodies, 

846. 'The differences of impressible and not im¬ 
pressible; figurable and not figurable; mouldable 
and not mouldable; scissile and not scissile; and 
many other passions of matter, are plebeian notions, 
applied unto the instruments and uses which men 
ordinarily practise; but they are all but the effects 
of some of these causes following, which we will 
enumerate without applying them, because that will 
be too long- The first is the cession or not cession 
of bodies, into a smaller space or room, keeping the 
outward bulk, and not flying up. The second is the 
stronger or weaker appetite in bodies to continuity, 
and to fly discontinuity. The third is the disposi¬ 
tion of bodies to contract or not contract: and again, 
to extend or not extend. The fourth is the small 
quantity or great quantity of the pneumatical in 
bodies. The fifth is the nature of the pneumatical, 
whether it be native spirit of the body, or common 
air. The sixth is the nature of the native spirits in 
the body, whether they be active and eager, or dull 
and gentle. The seventh is the emission or deten¬ 
tion of the spirits in bodies. The eighth is the 
dilatation or contraction of the spirits in bodies, 
while they are detained. The ninth is the colloca¬ 
tion of the spirits in bodies, w'hether the collocation 
be equal or unequal; and again, whether the spirits 
be coacervate or diffused. The tenth is the density 
or rarity of the tangible parts. The eleventh is the 
equality or inequality of the tangible parts. The 
twelfth is the digestion or crudity of the tangible 
parts. The thirteenth is the nature of the matter, 
whether sulphureous or mercurial, watery or oily, 
dry and terrestrial, or moist and liquid; which 
natures of sulphureous and mercurial, seem to be 
natures radical and principal. The fourteenth is 
the placing of the tangible parts in length or trans¬ 
verse, as it is in the warp and the woof of textiles, 
more inward, or more outward, &c. The fifteenth 
is the porosity or imporosity betwixt tlie tangible 
parts, and the greatness or smallness of the pores. 
The sixteenth is the collocation and posture of the 
pores. There may be more causes; but these do 
occur for the present, 

Experment solitary touching induration by 
sympathy, 

847. Take lead and melt it, and in the midst of it, 
when it beginnelh to congeal, make a little dint or 
hole, and put quicksilver wrapped in a piece of 
linen into that hole, and the quicksilver will fix and 
run no more, and endure the hammer. This is a 
noble instance of induration, by consent of one body 
with another, and motion of excitation to imitate; 
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for to ascribe it only to the vapour of lead, is less 
probable. Query^ whether the fixing may be in 
such a degree, 'as it will be figured like other 
metals ? For if so, you may make works of it for 
some purposes, so they come not near the fire. 

Experiment solitary touching honey and sugar, 

848. Sugar hath put down the use of honey, in¬ 
somuch as we have lost those observations and pie- 
parations of honey which the ancients had, when it 
was more in price. First, it seemeth that theie 
was in old time tree-honey, as well as bee-honey, 
which was the tear or blood issuing from the tise: 
insomuch as one of the ancients relateth, that in 
Trebisond there was honey issuing from^ the box- 
trees, which made men mad. Again, in ancient 
time there was a kind of honey, which either of its 
own nature, or by art, would grow as hard a»s sugar, 
and was not so luscious as ours. They had also a 
wine of honey, which they made thus. They 
crushed the honey into a great quantity of water, 
and then strained the liquor: after they boiled it in 
a copper to the half; then they poured it into earthen 
vessels for a small time; and after turned it into 
vessels of wood, and kept it for many years. They 
have also at this day, in Russia and those northern 
countries, mead simple, which, well made and 
seasoned, is a good wholesome drink, and very clear. 
They use also in Wales a compound drink of mead, 
with herbs and spices. But meanwhile it were 
good, in recompence of that we have lost in honey, 
there were brought in use a sugar-mead, foi* so wc 
may call it, though without any mixture at nii of 
honey; and to brew it, and keep it stale, as tliey 
use mead r for cerlainly, though it would not be so 
abstersive, and opening, and solutivc a drink as 
mead; yet it will be more grateful to the stomach, 
and more lenitive, and fit to be used in sharp dis¬ 
eases : for wc see, that the use of sugar in beer and 
ale hath good eflccts in such cases. 

Expennient solitary touching thejiner smd of 
base metals, 

849. It is reported by tlie anehmls, that there was 
a kind of steel in some places, which would polinti 
almost as white and bright as silver. And tliat 

was in India a kind of brass, which, being polished, 
could scarce be discerned from gold. This was in 
the natural ure: hut 1 am douhlful, whclluw imui 
have sufliciently refined nudals, which we cotmt, 
base ; as whether iron, brass, and tin be ladimal to 
the height? But when they come to such a firm- 
ness, as serveth the ordinary use, they try no 
farther. 

Expenmvnt solitary touching cements and qunrnvs, 

850. There have been found certain ccuncmtH un¬ 
der earth that arc very soft; and ytd’, taken forth 
into tin; sun, harden as hanl as marble; there are 
also ordinary (pmrricH in Somersetshire, which in 
the quarry cut soft any bigness, and in the build¬ 
ing prove firm and hard, 
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Experim&nt solitary touching the altering of the 
colour of hairs and feathers. 

851. Living creatures generally do change their 
hair with age, turning to be grey and white; as is seen 
in men, though some earlier, some later; in liorses 
that are dappled, and turn white; in old squirrels that 
turn grisly; and many others. So do some birds; as 
cygnets from grey turn white; hawks from brown 
turn more white. And some birds there he that upon 
their moulting do turn colour; as robin-red-!>reasts, 
after their moulting, growing to be red again by 
degrees; so do goldfinches upon the head. The cause 
is, for that moisture doth chiefly colour hair and fea¬ 
thers, and dryness turneth them grey and white; now 
hair in age wmxeth dryer ; so do feathers. As for 
feathers, after moulting, they are young featliers, 
and so all one as the feathers of young birds. 8o 
the beard is younger than the hair of the liead, and 
doth, for the most part, wax hoary later. Out of 
this ground a man may devise the means of aher- 
ing the colour of birds, and the retardation of hoary 
hairs. But of this sec the fifth experiment. 

Esf^perimeni solitary touching the differences of 
tiring creatures^ male and female, 

852. The clifTerence between male and female, 
in some creatures, is not to be diseerned, otberwist^ 
than in the parts of generation: as in horses ami 
mares, dogs and hitches, dpves he and she, and 
others. But some differ in magnitude, and that di- 
versiy ; for in most tlie male is the greater; as in 
man, pheasants, peacocks, turkeys, and the like ; 
and in some few, as in hawks, the female. Some 
differ in the hair and feathers, both in tlie quantity, 
crispation, and colours of Ibem ; as he-lions are 
hirsute, and have great manes; the she-lious are 
smooth like cats. Bulls are more crisp upon the 
forehead than cows; the peacock, and pheaKant-eock, 
and goldfinch-cock, have glorious and fine colours; 
the hens have not. Generally the males in birds 
have fairest feathers. Some differ in clivers features: 
as bucks have horns, does none; rams have more 
wreathed horns than ewes ; cocks have great combs 
and spurs, hens little or none; boars have great 
%igs, sows much less ; the turkey-cock hath great 
and swelling gills, the hen hath less; men have 
generally deeper and stronger voices than women. 
Some difler in faeully ; as the cocks amongst sing¬ 
ing-birds are file best singers. The cliicf cause of 
all tliese, no doubt, is, for that tbe makss have more 
strength of heat than the females; whidi appenreth 
nianifi*stly in this, that all young creatures males 
are like femalcB ; and so are euiUKdis, and gelt creri- 
tures of all kinds, like females. Now hetit causc'th 
greatness of growtli, generally, wh(*rc there is mois¬ 
ture enough to work upon : hut if there be found 
in any creatur(% which is seen rarely, an over-great 
heat in pr<»portion to the moisture,In them the A> 
male is llio greater; ns in hawks and sparrows. 
And if the lieat be balanced with the* moisture, , 
then there is no difference to lie seen hedween male ’ 
and female ; as in the instances of horses and dogs, j 
We see atoO| that the horns of oxen and cows, for : s 


the most part, are larger than the bulls; which is 
caused by abundance of moisture, which in the 
horns of the bull faileth. Again, heat canseth pilo- 
sity and crispation, and so likewise beards in men. It 
also expelieth finer moisture, which want of heat 
cannot expel; and that is the cause of the beauty 
and variety of feathers. Again, heat doth put forth 
many excrescences, and much solid matter, which 
w^ant of heat cannot do: and this is the cause of 
horns, and of the greatness of them; and of the 
greatness of the combs and spurs of cocks, gills of 
turkey-cocks, and fangs of boars. Heat also dilateth 
the pipes and organs, which causeth the deepness 
of the voice. Again, heat refmeth the spirits, and 
that causeth the cock singing-bird to excel the hen. 

Eiiperment solitary touching the comparative mag- 
?ntude of living creatures, 

853. There be fishes greater than any beasts; as 
tlie whale is far greater than the elephant: and 
beasts are generally greater than birds. For fishes, 
the cause may be, that because they live not in the 
air, they have not their moisture drawui and soaked 
fiy tile air and Hun-beams. Also they rest always in 
a maimer, and are supported by the water : whereas 
motion and labourdo consume. As for the greatness of 
heagfs mon‘ than of birds, it is caused, for that beasts 
stay longer time in the womb than birds, and there 
nourish and grow; whereas in birds, after the egg laid, 
there is no farther growth or nourishment from the 
female; for the sitting doth vivify, and not nourish. 

Euperinmit solitary louchwg ewossation of fruits. 

854. We have partly touched before the meanii 
of producing fruits without cores or stones. And 
this wc add fartlier, tliat the cause must be abun¬ 
dance ot moisture ; for that the core and stone are 
made of a dry sap: and we see, that it is possible to 
make a tree put forth only in blossom, w’iihout fruit; 
as in cherries with double llowers; much more into 
fruit without stone or cores. It is reported, that a 
cion of an apple, grafted upon a colewort stalk, 
sendeth forth a great apple without a core. It is 
not unlikely, that if the inward pith of a tree were 
taken out, so that the juice came only by the bark, 
it w^ould work the ellcctf For it hathhccit 0b#?T#4f 
that in pollards, if the water get In on the top, And 
tliey become liollow, they put forth the more. Wo 
add also, that it is delivered for certain by gome, 
that if tbe cion be grafted tlie small end downwards, 
it will make fruit have little or no cores and stones. 

JCspcnwcnl sofitury fouchhig the melioration of 
tobacco, 

H55. 3'ohaeeo is a tiling of great price, if it be 
in re(|ii(*st; for an acre of it will be worth, as is 
afiirnunl, two hundred ])ounds by the year towards 
eliargc. 'riu; charge of making the ground and 
otherwise is great, but nothing to the profit; but the 
Ihiglish tobacco hath small credit, ns being too dull 
and earthy : nay, the Virginian tobacco, timugh that 
be in a hotter climate, can get no credit for the 
same cause : so that a trial to make lohacco more 
aromatical, and better concocted, here in England, 
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were a thing of great profit. Some have gone about 
to do it by drenching the English tobacco in a de¬ 
coction or infusion of Indian tobacco : but those are 
but sophistications and toys; for nothing that is 
once perfect, and hath run its race, can receive much 
amendment. You must ever resort to the beginnings 
of things for melioration. The way of maturation of 
tobacco must, as in other plants, be from the heat 
either of the earth or of the sun: we see some 
leading of this in musk-melons, which are sown 
upon a hot-bed dunged below, upon a bank turned 
upon the south sun, to give heat by reflection ; laid 
upon tiles, which increaseth the heat, and covered 
with straw to keep them from cold. They remove 
them also, which addeth some life; and by these 
helps they become as good in England, as in Italy 
or Provence. These, and the like means, may be 
tried in tobacco. Inquire also of the steeping of the 
roots in some such liquor as may give them vigour 
to put forth strong. 

Ecoperiment solitary touchmg several heats working 
the same effects* 

856. ' Heat of the sun for the maturation of fruits ; 
yea, and the heat of vivification of living creatures, 
are both represented and supplied by the heat of 
fire; and likewise the heats of the sun, and life, are 
represented one by the other. Trees set upon the 
backs of chimneys do ripen fruit sooner. Vines, 
that have been drawn in at the window of a kitchen, 
have sent forth grapes ripe a month at least before 
others. Stoves at the back of walls bring forth 
oranges here with us. Eggs, as is reported by some, 
have been hatched in the warmth of an oven. It 
is reported by the ancients, that the ostrich layeth 
her eggs under sand, where the heat of the sun 
discloseth them. 

I Eoeperiment solitary touching swelling and dilatation 
in boiling, 

857. Parley in the boiling swelleth not much; 
wheat swelleth more ; rice extremely; insomuch as 
a quarter of a pint, unboiled, will arise to a pint 
boiled. The cause no doubt is, for that the more 
close and compact the body is, the more it will 
dilate: now barley is the most hollow; wheat more 
solid than that; and rice most solid of all. It may 
be also that some bodies have a kind of lenlour, 
and more depertible nature than others: as ^ve see 
it evident in coloration; for a small quantity of saf¬ 
fron will tinct more than a very great quantity of. 
brasil or wine. 

Experiment solitary touching the dulcoration of 
fruits. 

858. Fruit growetli sweet by rolling, or pressing 
them gently with the hand; as rolling pears, dama¬ 
scenes, <Src.: by rottenness; as medlars, services,* 
sloes, hips, &c.: by time ; as apples, wardens, pome¬ 
granates, &c,: by certain special maturations; as 
by laying them in hay, straw, &c. : and by fire ; as 
in roasting, stewing, baking, kc. The cause of the 
sweetness by rolling and pressing, is emollition, 
which they properly induce; as in beating of stock¬ 


fish, flesh, &c.: by rottenness is, for that the spirits 
of the fruit by putrefaction gather heat, and thereby 
digest the harder part, for in all putrefactions there 
is a degree of heat: by time and keejung is, because 
the spirits of the body do ever feed upon the tangi¬ 
ble parts, and attenuate them : by several matura¬ 
tions is, by some degree of heat: and by fire is, be¬ 
cause it is the proper work of heat to refine, and to 
incorporate; and all sourness consisteth in some 
grossness of the body; and all incorporation doth 
make the mixture of the body more equal in all its 
parts; which ever induceth a milder taste. 

Experiment solitary touching Jlesh edible^ and not 
edible. 

859. Of fleshes, some are edible; some, except 
it be in famine, not. For those that are not edible, 
the cause is, for that they have commonly too much 
bitterness of taste; and therefore those creatures 
which are fierce and choleric are not edible; as 
lions, wolves, squirrels, dogs, foxes, horses, &c. As 
for kine, sheep, goats, deer, swine, conies, hares, &c. 
we see they are mild and fearful. Yet it is true, 
that horses, which are beasts of courage, have been, 
and are eaten by some nations; as the Scythians 
were called Hyppophagi; and the Chinese eat 
horse-flesh at this day; and some gluttons have 
used to have colfls flesh baked. In birds, such as 
are carnivorae, and birds of prey, are commonly no 
good meat; but the reason is, rather the choleric 
nature of those birds, than their feeding upon flesh : 
for pewets, gulls, shovellers, ducks, do feed tipon flesh, 
and yet are good meat. And we sec that those 
birds which are of prey, or feed upon flesh, are good 
meat when they are very young; as lu'wks, rooks 
out of the nest, owls, ifec. Matf s flesh is not eaten. 
The reasons are three : first, because men in huma¬ 
nity do abhor it: secondly, because no living crea- 
ture tbat dieth of itself is good to eat: and therefore 
the cannibals themselves eat no man’s flesh of those 
that die of themselves, but of such as are slain. 
The third is, because there must he genenilly some 
disparity between tlie nourishment atul (lie body 
nourished; and they must not h(; over-ru'ur, or lik<f: 
yet we see, that in groat weaknesses and consump¬ 
tions, men have been sustained with women’s milk; 
and Ficinus, fondly, as 1 conceive, adviseth, for the 
prolongation of life, that a vein be opened in Uie 
arm of some wholesome young man, and the blood 
to be sucked. It is said that witelu's do greedily 
cat man’s flesh: wliicli if it he true, besides a devil¬ 
ish appetite in them, it is likely to proceed, for that 
man’s flesh may send up high and pleasing vapours, 
which may stir the imagination ; and witches’ feli¬ 
city is chiefly in imagination, as hath been said. 

Expernnenl solitary louching the salamander. 

860, There is an ancient received tradition of the 
salamander, that it liveth in the fire, and liatli for<‘o 
also to extinguish the fire, ft nnisfe have two things, 
if it he true, to this opetration ; the one a v(uy elose 
skin, whereby flame, which in tiie midst is not so 
hot, cannot enter; for we scfc that if the palm of the 
hand be anointed thick with white of egg, and then 
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aqua Titse be poured upon it, ancl inflamed, yet one 
may endure the flame a pretty while. The other is 
some extreme cold and quenching virtue in the body 
of that creature, which choketh the fire. We see 
that milk quencheth wild-fire better than water, 
because it cntereth better. 

Experiment soli tar tj totiching the coyitrarp (per aturns 
of time upon fruits a7id liquors, 

861, Time doth change fruit, as apples, pears, 
pomegranates, &c. from more sour to more sweet: 
but contrariwise liquors, even those tliat are of the 
juice of fruit, from more sw^ect to more sour : as 
wort, mustc, new verjuice, &c. The cause is, the 
congregation of the spirits together: for in both 
kinds the spirit is attenuated by time; but in the 
first kind it is more difliised, ancl more mastered by 
the grosser parts, which the spirits do but digest: 
but in drinks the spirits do reign, and finding less 
opposition of the parts, become themselves more 
strong; which causeth also more strength in the 
liquor; such as, if the spirits be of the hotter sort, 
the liquor becometh apt to burn: but in time, it 
causeth likewise, when the higher s|>irits are eva¬ 
porated, more sourness. 

Experiment solitanj touching blows (md bruises, 

862. It hath been observed by the ancients, that 
plates of metal, ancl especially of brass, appli(‘d 
presently to a blow, will keep it down from swcdl- 
ing. The cause is repercussion, without humecta- 
tion or entrance of any body: for the plate hath only 
a virtual cold, which doth not search into tlie hurt; 
wdiercas all plasters and ointments do enter. Sure¬ 
ly, the cause that blow’s and bruises induce swellings 
is, for that the spirits resorting to succour the part 
that laboureth, draw also the humours with them: 
for w’c see, that it is not the rcquilse and the n'hirn 
of the humour in the part stnicken tluit cauK(Mh it; 
for that gouts and tooth-aches cause sw^elling, where 
th(‘re is no percussion at all. 

Experiment soli to rp touching (he or rice root, 

^ 863. The nature of the orrice root is almost 
singular; for there few odoriferous roots ; aud in 
tly)se that arc in any degree sw’cet, it is Imt the same 
sweetness wdth the wood or leaf: but the orrice is 
not sweet in the leaf; neither is the flower any thing 
BD HW(*et as the root. The root seemeth to have a 
tender dainty hc^al; which, when it cometli above 
ground to the snu and tin* air, vanishetli: for it is a 
great mollifler; and hath a smell like a violet 

Experiment solUarp touching the compression 
tf liipwrs, 

86 -1. It halh been observed by the anedents, that a 
great vessel full, drawn into botthss, and then the 
liquor put again into the vessel, will not fdl the ves¬ 
sel again so full as it was, hut that it may take in 
more: liquor: and that this holdeth more in wine 
than in water. Tlie cause may be trivial; namely, 
by the eKperuse of the li<|uor, in r(‘gard some may 
stick to tlie sides of the* bottles : hut there may be a 
cause more subtile; which is, that the liquor in the 


vessel is not so much compressed as in the bottle; 
because in the vessel the liquor meeteth with liquor 
chiefly ; but in the bottles a small quantity of liquor 
meeteth with the sides of the bottles, which com¬ 
press it so that it doth not open again. 

Euprrimcnl solitanj touching the imrking of water 
upon air contiguous, 

865. Water, being contiguous with air, cooleth it, 
hut moistenetli it not, except it vapour. The cause 
is, for that heat ancl cold have a virtual transition, 
wdthout communication of substance ; but moisture 
not: and to all inadefaetion there is required an 
imbibition: but where the bodies are of such several 
levity and gravity as they mingle not, there can 
follow no imbibition. And therefore, oil likewise 
lieth at the top of the water, without commixture ; 
and a drop of water running swiftly over a straw or 
smooth body, wetteth not. 

EJerperiment solilarp touching the nature of air, 

866 , Star-light nights, yea, and bright moon-shine 
nights, arc colder than cloudy nights. The cause 
is, the dryness and fmoness of the air, which there¬ 
by heeometh more piereing and sharp ; and there¬ 
fore great continents are colder than islands: and as 
for the moon, though its(df inelineth the air to 
moisture, yet when it shirieth bright, it argueth the 
air is dry. Also close air is warmer than open air; 
which, it may he, is, for that the true cause of cold 
is an expiration from tlie globe of the earth, which 
in o])en ])hiee8 is stronger ; and again, air itself, if 
it be not altered by that expiration, is not without 
some secret degree of heat; as it is not likewise 
without some secret degree of light: for otherwise 
cat.s and owls could not see in the night; hut that 
air liath a little light, proportionable to the visual 
spirits of those creatures. 

Experiments in consort touching the epes and sight, 

8 f)7, ‘'fhe eyes do move one and the same way; 
for when one (*ye moveth to the nosiril, the other 
inoveth from the mistril. The cause is motion of 
consent, whicdi in the spirits and parts spiritual is 
strong. But yet use will induce the contrary; for 
some can sqidut when tliey will; ancl the common 
tradition is, that if children !k* set upon a table with 
a candle behind them, both eyes will move outwards, 
as aflecting to S{‘e the light, and so induce squinting. 

868 . We sec more cx^iuisitely with one eye shut, 
than with both open. The cause is, for that the 
spirits visual unite themselves mor(‘, and so become 
stronger, Tor you may see, by looking in a glass, 
that when you shut one cy(‘, tlie pupil of the other 
('yf‘ that is open dilateth, 

8 ()h. The eyes, if tlui sight me(*i not in one angle, 
Hc.e things double, 'flu; caust; is, for that seeing tw’o 
things, and seedng one thing twice, 'worketh the same 
(dfect: and therefore a little pellet held between two 
fingers laid across, seemeth double, 

870. Bore-blind men see best in the dimmer 
lights; and likewise have their sight stronger near 
hand, than those that are not pore-blind; and can 
read and write smaller letters. The caiuic is, fi )r that 
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the spirits visual in those that are pore-blind, are 
thinner and rarer than in others; and therefore the 
greater light disperseth them. For the same cause 
they need contracting,* hut being contracted, are 
more strong than the visual spirits of ordinary eyes 
are; as when we see through a level, the sight is the 
stronger; and so is it when you gather the eye-lids 
somewhat close: and it is commonly seen in those 
that are pore-blind, that they do much gather the 
eye-lids together. But old men, when they 'would 
see to read, put the paper somewhat afar off*: the 
cause is, for that old men’s spirits visual, contrary to 
those of pore-blind men, unite not, but when the 
object is at some good distance from theix' eyes, 

871. Men see better, when their eyes are over- 
against the sun or a candle, if they put their hand a 
little before their eyes. The reason is, for that the 
glaring of the sun or the candle doth weaken the 
eye; whereas the light circumfused is enough for 
the perception. For we see that an over-light 
maketh the eyes dazzle; insomuch as perpetual 
looking against the sun would cause blindness. 
Again, if men come out of a great light into a dark 
room; and contrariwise, if they come out of a dark 
room into a light room, they seem to have a mist be¬ 
fore their eyes, and see worse than they shall do 
after they have stayed a little while, either in the 
light or in the dark. The cause is, for that the 
spirits visual are, upon a sudden change, disturbed 
and put out of order; and till they he recollected 
do not perform their function well. For when they 
are much dilated by light, they cannot contract sud¬ 
denly ; and when they arc much contracted by dark¬ 
ness, they cannot dilate suddenly. And excess of 
both these, that is, of the dilatation and contraction 
of the spirits visual, if it be long, destroyeth the eye. 
For as long looking against the sun or fire hurteth 
the eye by dilatation; so cui’ious painting in small 
volumes, and reading of small letters, do hurt the 
eye by contraction. 

872. It hath been observed, that in anger the eyes 
■wax red; and in blushing, not the eyes, hut the ears, 
and the parts behind them. The cause is, for that 
in anger the spirits ascend and wax eager; wdiicli 
is most easily seen in the eyes, because they are 
translucid; though withal it maketh both the cheeks 
and the gills i*ed: but in blushing, it is true the 
spirits ascend likewise to succour both the eyes and 
the face, which are the parts that labour; but then 
they are repulsed by the eyes, for that the eyes, in 
shame, do put back the spirits that ascend to them, 
as unwilling to look abroad: for no man in that 
passion doth look strongly, but dejectedly; and that 
repulsion from the eyes divertetlx the spirits and 
heat more to the ears, and the parts by them. 

873. The objects of the sight may cause a great 
pleasure and delight in the spirits, btit no pain or 
great offence; except it be by memory, as hath been 
said. The glimpses and beams of diamonds that 
strike the eye ; Indian feathers, that have glorious 
colours; the coming into a fair garden; the coming 
into a fair room richly furnished; a beautiful pex*- 
son; and the like; do delight and exhilarate the 
spirits much. The reason why it holcleth not in 


the offence is, for that’the sight is the most spiritual 
of the senses; whei*eby it hath no object gross 
enough to offend it. But the cause chiefly is, for 
that there be no active objects to offend the eye. 
For harmonical sounds, and discordant sounds, are 
bqth active and positive; so are sweet smells and 
stinks: so are bitter and sw^et in tastes : so are 
over-hot and over-cold in touch : but blackness and 
darkness are indeed but privatives; and therefore 
have little or no activity. Somewhat they do con- 
tristate, but very little. 

Mxperinient rWlitary touching th& colour of the sea^ 
or other water. 

874. Water of the sea, or otherwise, looketh 
blacker when it is moved, and whiter when it rest- 
eth. The cause is, for that by means of the motion, 
the beams of light pass not straight, and therefore 
must be darkened; whereas, when it resteth, the 
beams do pass straight. Besides, splendour hath a 
degree of whiteness; especially if there be a little 
repercussion: for a looking-glass with the steel be¬ 
hind, looketh whiter than glass simple. This ex¬ 
periment deserveth to be driven farther, in trying 
by what means motion may hinder sight 

Ejoperiment solitary touching shdUJlsh, 

875. Shell-fish have been, by some of the ancients, 
compared and sorted with the insecta; hut I see no 
reason why they should; for they have male and 
female as other fish have : neither are they bred of 
putrefaction; especially such as do move. Never¬ 
theless it is certain, that oysters, and cockles, and 
mussels, which move not, have no discriminate sex. 
Query 1 in what time, and how they arc bred? It 
seemeth, that shells of oysters are bred where none 
were before; and it is tried, that the great horse- 
mussel, with the fine shell, that hreedeth in ponds, 
hath bred within thirty years: but then, wliich is 
strange, it hath been tried, that they do not only 
gape and shut as the oysters do, but remove from 
one place to another. 

Experiment solitary touchvng the right side mid 
the left, 

87d. The senses are alike strong, both on the right 
side and on the left; but the limbs on the right, siefe 
are stronger. The cause may be, for that the brain, 
which is the instrument of sense, is alike on hotli 
sides; hut motion, and ahililie.s of moving, are some¬ 
what holpen from the liver, which lielh on the right 
side. It may be also, for that the senses are put 
in exercise indifferently on both sides from tin? time 
of our birth; but the limbs are used most on the 
right side, whereby custom lielpelli; for we nva that 
some are left-handed; which are such as have used 
the left hand most. 

Experiment solitary Lou chin g friclumn. 

877. Frictions make the parts more fleshy ami 
full; as we see both in men, and in the currying <if 
horses, &c. The cause is, for that they draw greater 
(pmntity of spirits and blood to the parts; and again, 
because they draw the aliment more forcibly from 
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within: and again, because they relax the pores, 
and so make better passage for the spirits, blood, 
and aliment: lastly, because they dissipate and digest 
any inutile or excrementitious moisture which lietli 
in the flesh; all which help assimilation- Frictions 
also do more fill and impinguate the body, than 
exercise. The cause is, for that in frictions the in¬ 
ward parts are at rest; which in exercise are beaten, 
many times, too much: and for the same reason, as 
we have noted heretofore, galley-slaves are fat and 
fleshy, because they stir the limbs more, and the in¬ 
ward parts less. 

Expemienl solilarij touchng glnhei^ appearing J!at 
at dintanee, 

878. All globes afar off appear flat. The cause 
is, for that distance, lieing a secondary oliject of 
sight, is not otherwise discerned, than by more or 
less light; which disparity, when it cannot be dis¬ 
cerned, all seemeth one: as it is, generally, in ob¬ 
jects not distinctly discerned; for so letters, if they 
lie so far off as they cannot he discerned, show hut 
as a duskish paper; and all engravings and emboss¬ 
ings, afar off, appear plain. 

Experiment solitarij (mtehing sJaa/oirs'. 

879. Tbc ntfermost parts of shadows scmuii ever to 
tremble. 1'he cause is, for that the Hllle niotcs 
wdiich we see in the sun do (fver stir, tliough there 
he no wind; and therefore those moving, in the 
meeting of the light and the shadow, from the light 
to the shadow, and from the shadow to the light, 
do show the shadow to move, because the medium 
moveth. 

Experiment aalifanj toiiehing the rotting and hreak- 
ing of (he ,seas\ 

880. Shallow and narrow s{‘as break mom? than 
dc{?p and large. The eatise is, for that, the impul¬ 
sion being the same in both, where there is greater 
qtiantity of water, and likewise space cnougli, there 
the water rolleth and moveth, both more slowly, and 
with a sloper rise and fall: hut where there is less 
water, and less space, and the water dasheth more 
against the bottom, there it moveth more swiftly, 
awl more in precipice; for in the breaking of the 
waves there is ever a precipice. 

Pi (perimeat .sotilarif touching the dntcornlian of .mlt 

icater, 

881. It hath been Cfhserved by the ancients, that 
salt water boiled, or hcjiled and cooled again, is more 
potable, than uf itsedf raw : and ytd: the taste of salt 
in distillations by Ore rketh not, for the distilled 
wat<‘r will ho fresln The cause may he, for that the 
salt part of llu* water doth partly rise into a kind of 
scum un the top, and partly goeth into a sc^diment 
in the bottom; and so is rather a neparation than 
an (‘vaporatiom Rut it is too gross to rise into a 
vapour ; and so is a hitter taste likewise ; for simide 
distilled watcTs, of worniwood, and the like, arc not 

bitter 


Ewperment solitary touching the return of saltneu 
m pits upon the seashore, 

882. Tt hath been set down before, that pits upon 
the sea-shore turn into fresh water, by percolation 
of the salt through the sand ; but it is farther noted, 
by some of the ancients, that in some places of 
Africa, after a time, the water in such pits will be¬ 
come lirackish again. The cause is, for that after 
a time, the very sands through mdiich the salt 
water passeth, become salt; and so the strainer itself 
is tinctured with salt. The remedy therefore is, to dig 
still new* pits, wdien the old wax brackish ; as if you 
would change your strainer. 

Experiment solitary touching atlmctmi hy simili¬ 
tude of substance, 

883. It hath been observed by the ancients, that 
salt water will dissolve salt put into it, in less time 
than fresh wMter will dissolve it. The causa may 
be, for that the salt In the precedent vwiter doth, by 
similitude of substance, draw the salt new put in un¬ 
to it; whereby it diffuseth in the liquor more speed¬ 
ily. This is a noble experiment, if it be true?, for it 
siiowetli means of more quick and easy infusions; 
and it is Hkewdse a good instance of attraction by 
similitude of suhstanee. Try it w*ith sugar put into 
\vat(‘r formerly sugared, and into other WMter un- 
sugared. 

Experiment solitary touching attraction, 

884. Xhit sugar into wine, part of it aboye, part 
under the wine, and you shall find, that which may 
seem .strange, that tlie sugar above the wine will 
soften and dissolve sooner than that within the wdne. 
The cause is, f<u that the wine entereth that part of 
the sugar wdiich is under tlie wine, hy simple infu¬ 
sion or spreading; hut that part above the wine is 
likewise foriH'd hy sucking; for all spongy bodies 
exi)el th<i air and draw* in liquor, if it he contiguous; 
as we sec it also in sponges put part above the 
water. It is worthy the inqtnry, to see how you 
may make more accurate infusions, by help of 
attraction. 

Experiment solitary touching heat under earth, 

885. Water in wells is wanoer in winter tbun }n 

summer; and so air in caves. The cause is, for that 
in the lutluu’ jjarts, under the earth, there is a de¬ 
gree of some heat, as appeareth in sulidmreous 
veins, &-c. which shut close in, as in winter, is the 
mor(?; hut if it perspire, as it doth in summer, it is 
the less. 

PJjperiment solitary touching Jlying in the air, 

HHt), It is reported, that amongst the Leucadlnna, 
in aneiimt time, upon a miperstition they did use to 
pre(‘ipitate a man from a high cliff into the sea; 
tying ahoiit him with strings, at some distance, numy 
great fowls; and fixingnnto hishody divers feathers, 
spread, to break the fall. Certainly many birds of 
gotnl wing, as kites, and the like, would hear up a 
good wtught, as they tly ; and spr(uiding of feathers 
thin and cloBe, and in great breadth, will likewise 
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bear up a great weight, being even laid, without 
tilting upon the sides. The farther extension of this 
experiment for flying may he thought upon 




EoepeHment solitanj touclmig the dije of scarlet. 

887. There is in some places, namely in Cepha- 
lonia, a little shrub which they call holly-oak, or 
dwarf-oak : upon the leaves whereof there riseth a 
tumour like a blister? which they gather, and rub 
out of it a certain red dust, that converteth, after a 
while, into worms, which they kill with wine, as is 
reported, when they begin to quicken: with this 
dust they dye scarlet. 

Experiment solitary touching malejiciating. 

_ 888. In Zant it is very ordinary to make men 
impotent to accompany with their wives. The like 
IS practised in Gascony ; where it is called nouer 1’ 
egmllette. It is practised always upon the wedding- 
day. And in Zant the mothers themselves do it 
by way of prevention; because thereby they hinde^ 
other charms; and can undo their own. It is a 
thing the civil lawtaketh knowledge of: and there- 
fore is of no light regard. 

Experiment eclitary touching the rise of water by 

means of flame. 

_ 889. It is a common experiment, but the cause 
IS mistaken. Take a pot, or better a glass, because 
therein you may see the motion, and set a candle 
lighted in the bottom of a bason of water, and turn 
the mouth of the pot or glass over the candle, and 
and It will make the water rise. They ascribe it 
to the drawing of heat; which is not true : for it 
appeareth plainly to be but a motion of nexe, which 
they call ne detur vacuum ; and it prooeedeth thus. 
The flanw of the candle, as soon as it is covered 
being suffocated by the close air, lesseneth by little 
, and httle ; during which time there is some little 
1 ascent of water, but not much : for the flame occu¬ 
pying less and less room, as it lesseneth, the water 
succeedeth But upon the instant of the candle’s 
g mg out, there is a sudden rise of a great deal of 
wa er that the body of the flai filih no 

It w ‘succeed. 

It worketh the same effect, if instead of water you 

put flour or sand into the bason: which showeth 
that It IS not the flame’s drawing the liquor as 
nourishment, as it is supposed; for all bodies are 
al ke unto it as it is over in motion of nexe; i„so- 

hand, hath lifted up the bason and all; (he motion 
of nexe did so clasp the bottom of the bason. That 
experiment, when the bason was lifted uii, w-as 
mmle wKh oil, and not with water: nevertheless 

mouth of the glass upon the bottom of the ba.son 
It draweth up the water a little, and then standeth 

said - wt 

nf attraction at first* but 

tion^by hcl; «ttrne- 


Experiments in consort touching the influences of 
the moon. 


Of the power of the celestial bodies, and what 
moie secret influences they have, besides the two 
manifest influences of heat and light, we shall speak 
when we handle experiments touching the celestial 
bodies; meanwhile we will give some directions 
for more certain trials of the virtue and influences 
ot the moon, which is our nearest neighbour. 

The influences of the moon, most observed, are 
four; the drawing forth of heat? the inducing of 
putrefaction; the increase of moisture; the exciting 
ot the motions of spirits. ® 

fnr!!f; we have 

foimerty prescribed to take water warm, and to set 

part of It against the moon-beams, and part of it 
with a screen between; and to see whether that 
which standeth exposed to the beams will not cool 
sooner. But because this is but a small interposi¬ 
tion, though in the sun wo see a .small shade dotli 
much. It were good to try it when the moon shineth, 
and when the moon shineth not at all; and with 
water warm in a glass bottle, as well ns in a dish; 
and with cindersand with iron red-hot, &c. 

891. For the inducing of putrefaction, it were 
good to try it with flesh or fish exposed to the moon¬ 
beams; and again exposed to the air when the 
moon shineth not, for the like time; to see whether 
will corrupt sooner: and try it also with capon, or 
some other fowl, laid abroad, to see whether it will 
mortify and become tender sooner: try it also with 
dead flies, or dead worms, having a little water cast 
upon them, to see whether will putrify sooner. Try 
It also with an apple or orange, having holes made in 
fteir tops, to see whether will rot or mould sooner. 
Try It also with Holland cheese, having wine put 
into It, vrtether will breed mites sooner or greater. 

'i ■ moisture, the opinion 

received is; that seeds will grow soonest; and hair, 
and nails and hedges, and herbs, cut, &e. will grow 
soonest, if they he set or cut in the increase ohhe 
moon. Also that brains in rabbits, woodcocks 
calves, &c. are_fullest in the full of the moon: md 
so of marrow m the bones : and so of oysters and 
cockles, which of all the rest are (he easiest tried, if 
you have them in pits. 

and set some of them immediately after the cham-'c- 

full, let (hem be as like as can he; the earth also 
the same as near as may be; and therefore be.st in 
pots. Let the pots also stand where no rain or sun 
may come to them, lest (he diflerenc,. of th, we!" 
her eonfound the experiment; and (hen .see in what 
ime tlie seod.s set m (he inerense of (he moon come 

that arc set in (he deerea.se of the moon. 

• \ iiko, that thcj brain of man wax<qh 

moister and fuller upon tlie full of the moon- and 
therefore it were good for those that have moist 

num" al ‘0 bake fume of lig. 

fr'wbincense, &e. about the 
full of the moon. It is like also, that the humom 
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in men’s bodies increase and decrease as the moon 
doth: and therefore it were good to purge some 
day or two after the full; for that then the hu¬ 
mours will not replenish so soon again. 

895. As for the exciting of the motion of the 
spirits, you must note that the growth of hedges, 
herbs, hair, &c. is caused from the moon, by excit¬ 
ing of the spirits, as well as by increase of the 
moisture. But for spirits in particular, the great 
instance is in lunacies. 

896. There may be other secret effects of the in¬ 
fluence of the moon, which are not yet brought into 
observation. It may be, that if it so fall out that 
the wind be north, or north-east, in the full of the 
moon, it increaseth cold; and if south, or south¬ 
west, it disposeth the air for a good while to warmth 
and rain; which would be observed. 

897. It may be, that children and young cattle, 
that are brought forth in the full of the moon, are 
stronger and larger than those that are brought 
forth in the wane ; and those also W’^hich are begot¬ 
ten in the full of tbe moon: so that it might be 
good husbandry to put rams and bulls to their fe¬ 
males, somewhat before the full of the moon. It 
may be also, that the eggs laid in the full of the 
moon breed the better birds; and a number of the 
like effects which may be brought into observation. 
Query also, whether great thunders and cartbquakeB 
be not most in tbe full of the moon. 

I^xpenmetU solttary iouehmg mnegar. 

898. The turning of wine to vinegar is a kind of 
putrefaction : and in making of vinegar, they use to 
set vessels of wine over-against the noon sun; which 
calleth out the more oily sjnrits, and leaveth the 
liquor more sour and hard. We see also, that burnt 
wine is more hard and astringent than wine unburnt. 
It is said, that cider in navigations under the line 
ripencth, when wine or beer soureth. It were good 
to set a rundlet of verjuice over against the sun in 
summer, as they do vinegar, to see whether it will 
ripen and sweeten, 

Bseperinmil solitart/ touchutg crealure.s that sleep all 
winter, 

899. There be divers creatures that sleep all win¬ 
ter, as the bear, the hedge-hog, the bat, the bee, &c. 
These all wax fat when they sleep, and egest not. 
The cause of their fattening during their sleeping 
time, may be tbe want of assimilating; for what¬ 
soever assimilateth not to flesh turnelh either to 
sweat or fat. These creatures, for part of their 
sleeping time, have been observed not to stir at all; 
and for the otlier part, to stir, but not to remove. 
And they get warm and close places to sleep in. 
When tlie Flemings wintered in Nova Zembla, the 


bears about the middle of November went to sleep; 
and then the foxes began to come forth, which durst 
not before. It is noted by some of the ancients, that 
the she-bear hreedeth, and lyeth in with her young, 
during that time of rest: and that a bear big with 
young hath seldom been seen. 

&perment solitary touching the generation of crea- 
tures by coimlationi and by putrefaction, 

900. Some living creatures are procreated by co¬ 
pulation between male and female: some by putre¬ 
faction : and of those which come by putrefaction, 
many do, nevertheless, afterwards procreate by co¬ 
pulation. For the cause of both generations : first, 
it is most certain, that the cause of all vivifleation is 
a gentle and proportionable heat, working upon a 
glutinous and yielding substance ; for the beat doth 
bring forth spirit in that substance : and the sub¬ 
stance being glutinous produceih two effects; the 
one, that the spirit is detained, and cannot break 
forth: the other, that the matter being gentle and 
yielding, is driven forwards by the motion of the 
spirits, after some swelling, into shape and mem¬ 
bers. Therefore all sperm, all menstruous substance, 
all matter whereof creatures are produced by putre¬ 
faction, have evermore a closeness, lentor, and se- 
quacity. It scemeth therefore, that the generation 
by sperm only, and by putrefaction, have two dif¬ 
ferent causes, Tlie first is, for that creatures which 
have; a detinite and exact shape, as those have which 
are procreated by copulation, cannot be produced by 
a weak and casual heat; nor out of matter which 
is not exactly prepared according to the species. 
The second is, for tlmt there is a greater time re¬ 
quired for maturation of perfect creatures; for if the 
time required in vivifleation be of any length, then 
tbe spirits will exhale before the creature be mature; 
except it be enclosed in a place where it may have 
continuance of tlie beat, access of some nourishment 
to maintain it, and closeness that may keep it from 
exhaling: and such places are the w^oinhs and ma¬ 
trices of the females. And therefore all creatures 
made of putrefaction are of more uncertain sliape; 
and are made in shorter time; and need not so per¬ 
fect an enclosure, though some closeness be com¬ 
monly required. As for the heathen opinion, which 
was, that upon great mutations of the world, perfect 
creatures were first engendered of cmcmtiotii 'W 
well as frogs, and worms, and flies, and such like, 
are now; we know it to be vain: but if any such 
tiling should be admitted, discoursing according to 
sense, it cannot be, except you admit of a chaos 
first, and commixture of heaven and earth. For the 
frame of the world, once in order, cannot affect it by 
any excess or casualty. 
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Experiments in consort touching the transmission 
and influx of immateriate virtues^ and the force 
of imagination. 

The philosophy of Pythagoras, which was full of 
superstition, did first plant a monstrous imagination, 
which afterwards wms, by the school of Plato and 
others, watered and nourished. It was, that the 
world was one entire perfect living creature; inso¬ 
much as Apollonius of Tyana, a Pythagorean pro¬ 
phet, affirmed, that the ebbing and flowing of the 
sea w^as the respiration of the world, drawing in 
water as breath, and putting it forth again. They 
w^ent on, and inferred, that if the world were a living 
creature, it had a soul and spirit; which also they 
held, calling it spiritus mundi, the spirit or soul of 
the wmrld : by which they did not intend God, for 
they did admit of a Deity besides, but only the soul 
or essential form of the universe. This foundation 
being laid, they might build upon it what they 
wmuld; for in a living creature, though never so 
great, as for example, in a great whale, the sense 
and the affects of any one part of the body instantly 
make a transcursion throughout the whole body ; 
so that by this they did insinuate, that no distance 
of xdace, nor want of indisposition of matter, could 
hinder magical operations j but that, for example, 
we might here in Europe have sense and feeling of 
that which vras done in China j and likewise we 
might work any effect without and against matter; 
and this not holpen by the co-operation of angels or 
spirits, but only by the unity and harmony of nature. 
Ihere vi ere some also that staid not here ; but went 
farther, and held, that if the spirit of man, whom 
they call the microcosm, do give a fit touch to the 
spirit of the world, by strong imaginations and be¬ 
liefs, it might command nature; for Paracelsus, and 
some darksome authors of magic, do ascribe to ima¬ 
gination exalted the power of miracle-working faith. 
With these vast and bottomless follies men have 
been in part entertained. 

But we, that hold firm to the works of God, and 
to the sense, which is God’s lamp, “ lucema Dei 
spiraculum hominis,” will inquire with all sobriety 
and severity, whether there be to be found in the 
footsteps of nature, any such transmission and influx 
of immateriate virtues; and what the force of ima¬ 
gination is; either upon tlie body imaginant, or upon 
another body; wherein it will be like that labour 
of Hercules, in purging the stable of Augeas, to 
separate from superstition and magical arts and 
observations, any thing that is clean and pure natu¬ 
ral ; and not to be either contemned or condemned. 
And although we shall have occasion to speak of 
this in more places than one, yet we will now make 
some entrance thereinto. 

Experiments in cotisorl, monitort/, louehing transmis^ 
Sion of spirits^ and the force of imaginal i(ytK 

901, Men are to be admonished that they donut j 


withdraw credit from the operations by transmission 
of spirits, and force of imagination, because the 
effects fail sometimes. For as in infection, and 
contagion from body to body, as the plague, and the 
like, it is most certain that the infection is received, 
many times, by the body passive, but yet is, by the 
strength and good disposition thereof, repulsed and 
wrought out, before it be formed into a disease ; so 
much more in impressions from mind to mind, or 
from spirit to spirit, the impression taketh, but is 
encountered and overcome by the mind and spirit, 
which is passive, before it work any manifest efiect. 
And therefore they work most upon weak minds 
and spirits ; as those of women, sick persons, super¬ 
stitious and fearful persons, children, and young 
creatures: 

Nescio quis teiicros uculus niihi fiLseiuat aguos i” 

The poet speaketh not of sheep, but of lambs. As 
for the weakness of the power of them upon kings 
and magistrates, it may be ascribed, besides the 
main, which is the protection of God over those that 
execute his place, to the weakness of the imagina¬ 
tion of the imaginant: for it is hard for a witch or 
a sorcerer to put on a belief that they can hurt stidi 
persons. 

902. Men are to be admonished, on the other 
Side, that they do not easily give place and credit to 
these operations, because they succeed many times; 
for the cause of this success is oft to be truly aserib- 
ed unto tlie force of afiectiou and imagination upon 
the body agent; and then by a secondary means it 
may work upon a diverse body : ns for example, if 
a man carry a planet’s seal, or a ring, or some part 
of a beast, believing strongly that it will help him 
to obtain his love ; or to keep him from danger of 
hurt in fight; or to prevail in a suit, Ae. it may 
make him more active and industrious: and again, 
more confident and persisting, tlian oduunvisc he 
would be. Now the great eireels that may come of 
industry and perseverance, (‘sjiecially in civil busi¬ 
ness, who kiiovvcili not? For we nvc andmdfy dotli 
almost bind and mate tlie weaker sort of mindjii 
and the state of human actions i.s so variahbg that 
to try things oft, and mwer to give over, doth wrsi- 
ders: therefore it were a mere fallacy and mtatak™ 
ing to ascribe that to the force of imagination upon 
I another body which is but the force of imaginatic/u 
upon the proper body; for iheva h no doubt hut 
that imagination and vehement atlection work grt*atly 
upon the body of the imaginant; as we .shall' sluiw 
in due place. 

OOS. Men ar(^ to be admonisbeii, that as they are 
not to mistake llui (suis(‘s (d* llu'sc operations; 
much less they are to mistake tin* fact oreOWt; 
and rashly to take that for done which is not tlonc. 
And tlicre/(;rc, as divtu's wis(s judges liave pre- 
scriljed and eaiitioned, men may not too rashly be« 
]ie\e th(‘ cont<*hsious(d witehes, nor ytd tin* evitlenee 
against llieim For tin; witchm tlivnmdwn urn 
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imaginative,, and believe ofttimes they do that which 
they do not: and people are credulous in that point, 
and ready to impute accidents and natural opera¬ 
tions to witchcraft. It is worthy the observing, 
that both in ancient and late times, as in the Thes¬ 
salian witches, and the meetings of witches that 
have been recorded by so many late confessions, the 
great wonders which they tell, of carrying in the 
air, transforming themselves into other bodies, &c. 
are still reported to be wrought, not by incantations 
or ceremonies, but by ointments, and anointing them¬ 
selves all over. This may justly move a man to 
think that these fables are the effects of imagination: 
for it is certain that ointments do all, if they be laid 
on any thing thick, by stopping of the pores, shut 
in the vapours, and send them to the head extremely. 
And for the particular ingredients of those magical 
ointments, it is like they are opiate and soporifer- 
ous. For anointing of the forehead, neck, feet, back¬ 
bone, wc know, is used for procuring dead sleeps : 
and if any man say that this effect would be better 
done by inward potions ; answer may be made, that 
the medicines which go to the ointments are so 
strong, that if they were used inwards, they would 
kill those that use them: and therefore they work 
potently, though outwards. 

We will divide the several kinds of the 0 |)eratiuns 
hy transmission of spirits and imagination, wliicdi 
will give no small light to the experiments that 
follow. All operations by transmission of spirits 
and imagination have this; that they work at dis¬ 
tance, and not at touch; and they are these being 
distinguisbed. 

904. The first is the transmission or emission of 
the thinner and more airy parts of bodies; as in 
odours and infections: and this is, of all the rest, 
the most corporeal. 

But you must remember withal, that there be a 
number of those emissions, both wholeson^ and un¬ 
wholesome, that give no smell at all; for the plague, 
many times when it is taken, giveth no scent at all: 
and there be many good and healthful airs that do 
appear by habitation and other proofs, that differ 
not in smell from other airs. And under this head 
you may place all imbibitions of air, where the sub¬ 
stance is material, odour-like; wdiereof some never¬ 
theless are strange, and very suddenly diffused; as 
the* alteration which the air receivcih in .d^gypt, 
almost immediately, upon the rising of the river of 
Nilus, whereof we have spoken. 

905. The second is the transmission or emission 
of those things that we call spiritual species: as 
visibles and sounds; the one whereof we have 
handled, and the other wc shall handle in due place. 
These move swiftly, and at great distance; but then 
they recpiire a medium well disposed, and their 
transmission is easily stopj)ed. 

90G. The third is the emissions, which cause at¬ 
traction of certain bodies at distance; w'herein though 
the loadstone be commonly placed in the first rank, 
yet we think good to except it, and refer it to another 
head: but the drawing of amber and jet, and other 
electric bodies,and tlie attraction in gold of the spirit 
of rpuck-Bilver at distance; and the attraction of heat 


at distance ; and that of fire to naphtha ; and that 
of some herbs to water, though at distance; and 
divers others; we shall handle, but yet not urnhu- 
this present title, but under the title of attraction in 
general, 

907. The fourth is the emission of spirits, and 
imrnateriate powers and virtues, in those thing.s 
which work by the universal configuration and sym- 
jiathy of the world; not by forms, or celestial in¬ 
fluxes, as is vainly taught and received, but by the 
primitive nature of matter, and the seeds of things. 
Of this kind is, as we yet suppose, the working of 
the loadstone, which is by consent with the globe 
of the earth : of this kind is the motion of gravity, 
which is by consent of dense bodies with the globe 
of the earth: of this kind is some disposition of 
bodies to rotation, and particularly from east to 
west: of which kind we conceive the main float 
and refloat of the s(*a is, %vhich is by coiiKrut of 
tbe universe, as part of tlie diurnal motion. Th«‘.se 
Imrnateriate virtues have this property diffeniig 
from others; that the diversity of the medium liiti- 
dereth them not; but tliey pass through all mediums, 
yet at determinate distances. And of these we shall 
speak, as they are incident to several titles. 

908. Tile fifth is the emission of spirits; and 
this is the principal in our hiteution to handle now 
in this place ; nauitdy, the o|H‘ration of the spirits 
of the mind of man upon other spirits: and this is 
of a double nature; the opcjrntiuns of the aflee- 
tiuns, if they be velimnent; and tbe operation of the 
imagination, if it be strong. But these two are 
so coupled, as we sliall handle them together; for 
when an envious or amoroti« aspect doth infeet the 
spirits of another, tliere is joined both uileetion and 
imagination. 

909. d he sixth is, the influxe® of t'hi heavenly 
bodies, besides those t\v«) manifest ones, of heat and 
light. But these we will handle wlito'e we handle 
the celestial bodies and motions. 

910. d'he seventh is the operations of sympathy, 
which the writers of natural magic have brought 
into an art or precept: and it is this ; that if you 
desire to fiuperiudue(‘ any virtue or disposition upon 
a penson, you should take the living creature, in 
which that virtue is most eminent, and in perfection; 
of that creature you must take the parts w'herein tliat 
virtue chiefly is collocate: again, you must take those 
parts in the time and act whm that virtue is most in 
exercise; and then yon must apply it to that part 
of man w'hercin that virtue chiefly eousistetb. As 
if you w'ould superinduce courage and fortitude, take 
a lion or a cock; and take the heart, tooth, or paw 
of the lion; or the heart or spur of tlie cock: take 
those parts immediattdy after the lion or the (mck 
have been in fight; and let iheru be worn upon a 
man’s heart or wrist. Of lht*se and such like sym¬ 
pathies, we shall speak under this present title. 

911. The eighth and last is, an emission of im- 
materiate virtues; suclr as we are a little doubtful 
to projiound, it is so prwdigious ; but that it is so 
constantly avouched by many : and wa? bave set it 
dowm as a law to ourselves, to examine thing.s to the 
bottom; and not to receive upon credit, or reject 
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upon improbabilities, until there hath passed a due 
•examination. This is the sympathy of individuals; 
for as there is a sympathy of species, so it may be 
there is a sympathy of individuals : that is, that in 
things, or the parts of things that have been once 
contiguous or entire, there should remain a trans¬ 
mission of virtue from the one to the other : as be¬ 
tween the weapon and the wound. Whereupon is 
blazed abroad the operation of unguentum teli: and 
so of a piece of lard, or stick of elder, &c. that if 
part of it be consumed or putrified, it will work 
upon the other part severed. Now we will pursue 
the instances themselves. 

Ewperiments in consort iouckmg emission of spirits 
in vapour or eoohalationf odour’•like. 

912. The plague is many times taken without 
manifest sense, as hath been said. And they report, 
that where it is found, it hath ascent of the smell of 
a mellow apple; and, as some say, of May-flowers : 
and it is also received, that smells of flowers that 
are mellow and luscious, are ill for the plague; as 
white lilies, cowslips, and hyacinths. 

913. The plague is not easily received by such 
as continually are about them that have the plague ; 
as keepers of the sick, and physicians; nor again 
by such as take antidotes, either inward, as mithri- 
datc, juniper-berries, rue, leaf and seed, &c, or out¬ 
ward, as angelica, zedoary, and the like, in the 
mouth; tar, galbanum, and the like in perfume; nor 
again by old people, and such as are of a dry and 
cold complexion. On the other side, the plague 
taketh soonest hold of those that come out of a 
fresh air, and of those that are fasting, and of chil¬ 
dren ; and it is likewise noted to go in a blood, more 
than to a stranger. 

914. The most pernicious infection, next the 
plague, is the smell of the jail, when prisoners have 
been long, and close, and nastily kept; whereof we 
have had in our time experience Ivdce or thrice; 
when both the judges that set upon the jail, and 
numbers of those that attended the business or were 
present, sickened upon it, and died. Therefore it 
were good wisdom, that in such cases the jail were 
aired before they be brought forth. 

915. Out of question, if such foul smells be made 
by art, and by the hand, they consist chiefly of 
man’s flesh or sweat putrified; for they are not 
those slinks which the nostrils straight abhor and 
expel, that are most pernicious; but such airs as 
have some similitude with man’s body; and so in¬ 
sinuate themselves, and betray the spirits. There 
may be great danger in using such compositions, in 
great meetings of people within houses; as in 
churches, at arraignments, at plays and solemnities, 
and the like: for poisoning of air is no less daii- 
gerous than poisoning of water, which hath been 
used l>y the Turks in the wars, and was used by 
Emmanuel Comnenus t(wards the Christians, when 
they i)assed through his country to the Holy Land. 
And these impoisonmenls of air are the more dan¬ 
gerous in meetings of people, because the much 
breath of people doth farther the reception of the 
infection; and therefore, where any sucli thing is 


feared, it were good those public places were per¬ 
fumed, before the assemblies. 

916. The empoisonment of particular persons by 
odours, hath been reported to he in perfumed gloves, 
or the like: and it is like, they mingle the poison 
that is deadly, with some smells that are sweet, 
which also maketh it the sooner received. Plagues 
also have been raised by anointings of the chinks of 
doors, and the like; not so much by the touch, as 
for that it is common for men, when they find any, 
thing wet upon their fingers, to put them to their 
nose; which men therefore should take heed how 
they do. The best is, that these compositions of in¬ 
fectious airs cannot be made without danger of death 
to them that make them. But then again, they may 
have some antidotes to save themselves; so that 
men ought not to be secure of it. 

917. There have been in divers countries great 
plagues by the putrefaction of great swarms of grass¬ 
hoppers and locusts, when they have been dead and 
cast upon heaps. 

918. It happeneth often in mines, that there are 
damps which kill, either by suffocation, or by the 
poisonous nature of the mineral: and those that deal 
much in refining, or other works about metals and 
minerals, have their brains hurt and stupified by 
the metalline vapours. Amongst which it is noted, 
that the spirits of quicksilver either fly to the skull, 
teeth, or bones; insomuch as gilders use to have a 
piece of gold in their mouth, to draw the spirits of 
the quicksilver ; which gold afterwards they find to 
be whitened. There are also certain lakes and pits, 
such as that of Avernus, that poison birds, as is 
said, which fly over them, or men that stay too long 
about them. 

919. The vapour of charcoal, or sea-coal, in a 
close room, hath killed many; and it is the more 
dangerous, because it cometh without any ill smell, 
but stealeth on by little and little, inducing only a 
faintness, without any manifest strangling. When 
the Dutchmen wintered at Nova Zembla, and that 
they could gather no more sticks, they fell to make 
fire of some sea-coal they had, wherewith, at first, 
they were much refreshed; hut a little after they 
had set about the fire, there grew a general silence 
and lothness to speak amongst them; and imme¬ 
diately after, one of the weakest of the company fell 
down in a swoon ; vdiereupan they doubting what it 
was, opened their door to let in air, and so saved 
themselves. The efiect, no doubt, is wrouglU by 
the inspissation of the air; and so of the breath and 
spirits. The like ensueth in rooms newly plaint(u*- 
ed, if a fire be made in them; when-eof no less man 
than the emperor Joviniaims di(sl. 

920. Vide the experiment S03, lonehing Itie in¬ 
fectious nature of the air, upon tluj first showers, 
af((T a long drought. 

921. It hath eonui to pass, I hat some apothecaries, 
upon s(amj)ing of colloqtuiUida, have i>een put Into 
a great scouring by tlui vapour only. 

922. f t hath been a practice to burn a pepper tliey 
call (Juinea-pepper, which hath such a strong spirit, 
that it provoketh a continual sneezing in those that 
are in tlic room. 
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923. It is an ancient tradition, that hleaf-eyes 
infect sound eyes ; and that a menstruous woman, 
looking upon a glass, doth rust it: nay, they have 
an opinion which seemeth fabulous, that menstruous 
women going over a field or garden, do corn and 
herbs good by killing the worms. 

924. The tradition is no less ancient, that the 
basilisk killeth by aspect; and that the wolf, if lie 

^see a man first, by aspect striketh a man hoarse. 

925. Perfumes convenient do dry and strengthen 
the brain, and stay rheums and defluxions, as we 
find in fume of rosemary dried, and lignum aloes; 
and calamus taken at the mouth and nostrils: and 
no doubt there be other perfumes that do moisten 
and refresh, and are fit to be used in burning agues, 
consumptions, and too much wakefulness; such as 
are rose-water, vinegar, lemon-peels, violets, the 
leaves of vines sprinkled with a little rose-water, &c, 

926. They do use in sudden faintings and swoon- 
ings to put a handkerchief with rose-water or a 
little vinegar to the nose; which gathereth together 
again the spirits, which are upon point to resolve 
and fall away. 

927. Tobacco comforteth the spirits, and dis- 
chargeth weariness, which it worketh partly by 
opening, but chiefly by the opiate virtue, which 
condenseth the spirits. It were good therefore to 
try the taking of fumes by pipes, as they do in 
tobacco, of other things; as well to dry and comfort, 
as for other intentions. I wish trial be made of the 
drying fume of rosemary, and lignum aloes, before- 
mentioned, in pipe; and so of nutmeg, and folium 
indum, &c. 

928. The following of the plough hath been ap¬ 
proved for refreshing the spirits and procuring 
appetite; but to do it in the ploughing for wheat or 
rye, is not so good, because the earth has spent her 
sweet breath in vegetables put forth in summer. It 
is better therefore to do it wdien you sow barley* 
But because ploughing is tied to seasons, it is best 
to take the air of the earth new turned up, by dig¬ 
ging with the spade, or standing by him that dig- 
geth. Gentlewomen may do themselves much good 
by kneeling upon a cushion, and weeding. And 
these things you may practise in the best seasons; 
which is ever the early spring, before the earth put- 
tetH forth the vegetables, and in the sweetest earth 
you can choose. It would be done also when the 
dew is a little off the ground, lest the vapour be too 
moist I knew a great man that lived long, who 
had a clean clod of earth brought to him every 
morning as he sat in his bed; and he would hold 
his head over it a good pretty while. I commend 
also, sometimes, in digging of new earth, to pour in 
some Malmsey or Greek wine, that the vapour of 
the earth and wipe together may comfort the spirits 
the more; provided always it be not taken for a 
heathen sacrifice, or libation to the earth. 

t 29, They have in physic use of pomanders, and 
knots of powders, for drying of rheums, comforting 
of the heart, provoking of sleep, &c. For though 
those things he not so strong as perfumes, yet you 
may have them continually in your hand; whereas 
perfumes you can take hut at times; and besides, 
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there be divers things that breathe better of them¬ 
selves, than when they come to the fire; as nigella 
romana, the seed of melanthium, amomum, &c, 

930. There be two things which, inwardly used, 
do cool and condense the spirits; and I wish the 
same to be tried outwardly in vapours. The one ip 
nitre, which I would have dissolved in Malmsey, or 
Greek wine, and so the smell of the wine taken; or 
if you w^ould have it more forcible, pour of it upon a 
firepan, well heated, as they do rose-water and 
vinegar. The other is the distilled water of wild 
poppy, which I wish to be mingled, at half, with 
rose-water, and so taken with some mixture of a 
few cloves in a perfuming-pan. The like would be 
done with the distilled water of saffron flowers. 

931. Smells of musk, and amber, and civet, are 
thought to farther venereous appetite ; which they 
may do by the refreshing and calling forth of the 
spirits. 

932. Incense and nidorous smells, such as were 
of sacrifices, w'ere thought to intoxicate the brain, 
and to dispose men to devotion: which they may do 
by a kind of sadness, and contristation of the spirits: 
and partly also by heating and exalting them. We 
see that amongst the Jews the principal perfume of 
the sanctuary was forbidden all common uses, 

933. There be some perfumes prescribed by the 
writers of natural magic, which procure pleasant 
dreams.; and some others, as they say, that procure 
prophetical dreams; as the seeds of flax, flea-wort, &c, 

934. It is certain, that odours do, in a small de¬ 
gree, nourish; especially the odour of wine: and 
we see men an hungered do love to smell hot bread. 
It is related that Democritus, when he lay a dying, 
heard a woman in the house complain, that she 
should be kept from being at a feast and solemnity, 
which she much desired to sec, because there would 
be a corpse in the house; whereupon he caused 
loaves of new bread to be sent for, and opened them, 
and poured a little wine into them; and so kept 
himself alive with the odour of them, till the feast 
was past, I knew a gentleman that would fast, 
sometimes three or four, yea, five days, without mea^ 
bread, or drink; but the same man used to have 
continually a great wisp of herbs that he smelled on; 
and amongst those herbs, some esculent herbs dl 
strong scent; as onions, garlic, leeks, and Iht like-* 

935. They do use, for the accident of the mother, 
to burn feathers and other things of ill odour: and 
by those ill smells the rising* of the mother is put 
down. 

936. There be airs which the physicians advise 
their patients to remove unto, in consumptions m 
upon recovery of long sicknesses: which, commonly, 
are plain champains, but graising, and not over-grown 
with heath or tlie like ; or else timber-shades, as in 
forests, and the like. It la noted also, that grovei 
of bays do forbid pestilent airs ; which was account¬ 
ed a great cause of the wholesome air of Antioeliia. 
There be also some soils that put forth odoratt 
herbs of themselves; as wild thyme, wild marjoram, 
pennyroyal, camomile ; and in wdiich the brier roses 
smell almost like musk-roses; whicb, no doubt, are 
signs that do discover an excellent air. 
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937. It Were good for men to think of having 
healthful air in their houses j which will never he 
if the rooms he low roofed, or full of windows and 
doors; for the one maketh the air close, and not 
fresh, and the other maketh it exceeding unequal; 
which is a great enemy to health. The windows 
also should not be high up to the roof, which is in 
use for beauty and magnificence, but low. Also stone¬ 
walls are not wholesome ; hut timber is more whole¬ 
some ; and especially brick: nay, it hath been used 
by some with great success to make their walls 
thick; and to put a lay of chalk between the bricks, 
to take away all dampishness. 


BoGperment solitary touching the emissioyi of spiritual 
species which affect the senses' 

938. These emissions, as we said before, are 
handled, and ought to be handled by themselves 
under their proper titles : that is, visibles and audi- 
hies, each a part: in this place it shall suffice to give 
some general observations common to both. First, 
they seem to be incorporeal. Secondly, they work 
swiftly. Thirdly, they work at large distances. 
Fourthly, in curious varieties. Fifthly, they are 
not effective of any thing; nor leave no work be¬ 
hind them; but are energies merely: for their 
working upon mirrors and places of echo doth not 
alter any thing in those bodies; but it is the same 
action with the original, only repercussed. And as 
for the shaking of windows, or rarifying the air by 
great noises; and the heat caused by burning- 
glasses, they are rather concomitants of the audible 
and visible species, than the effects of them. Sixthly, 
they seem to be of so tender and weak a nature, as 
they affect only such a rare and attenuate substance, 
as is the spirit of living creatures. 

Eotperiments in consort touching the emission of im^ 
matenate virtues from the minds and spirits of 
men, either by affections, or by imaginations, or 
by other impressions. 

939. It is mentioned in some stories, that where 
children have been exposed, or taken away young 
from their parents ; and that afterwards they have 
approached to their parents' presence, the parents, 
though they have not known them, have had a 
secret joy or other alteration thereupon. 

940. There was an Egyptian soothsayer, that 
made Antonius believe, that his genius, which other¬ 
wise was brave and confident, was in the presence 
of Octavianus Caesar, poor and cowardly : and there- 
fore he advised him to absent himself as much as 
he could, and remove far from him. This sooth¬ 
sayer was thought to be suborned by Cleopatra, to 
make him live in ^gypt, and other remote places 
irom Rome. Howsoever the conceit of a predomi¬ 
nant or mastering spirit of one man over another, is 
ancient, and received still, even in vulgar opinion. 

941. There are conceits, that some men that are 
ot an ill^and melancholy nature, do incline the 
company into which they come to be sad and ill- 
disposed j and contrariwise, that others that are of 
a jovial nature, do dispose the company to be merry 
and cheerful*. And again, that some men are lucky 


to be kept company with and employed; and others 
unlucky. Certainly, it is agreeable to reason, that 
there are at the least some light effluxions from 
spirit to spirit, when men are in presence one with 
another, as well as from body to body. 

942. It hath been observed, that old men who 
have loved young company, and been conversant 
continually with them, have been of long life ; their 
spirits, as it seemetb, being recreated by such com¬ 
pany. Such were the ancient sophists and rheto¬ 
ricians; which ever had young auditors and dis¬ 
ciples as Gorgias, Protagoras, Isocrates, &c. who 
lived till they were a hundred years old. And so 
likewise did many of the grammarians and school¬ 
masters ; such as was Orbilius, &c. 

943. Audacity and confidence doth, in civil husi- 
ness, so great effects, as a man may reasonably 
doubt, that besides the very daring, and earnestness, 
and persisting, and importunity, there should be 
some secret binding, and stooping of other men's 
spirits to such persons. 

944. The afiections, no doubt, do make the spirits 
more powerful and active; and especially those 
affections which draw the spirits into the eyes: 
which are two; love, and envy, which is called 
oculus malus. As for love, the Platonists, some of 
them, go so far as to hold that the spirit of the lover 
doth pass into the spirits of the person loved; 
which causeth the desire of return into the body 
whence it was emitted: whereupon followeth that 
appetite of contact and conjunction which is in 
lovers. And this is observed likewise, that the 
aspects which procure love, are not gamings, but 
sudden glances and dartings of the eye. As for 
envy, that emitteth some malign and poisonous 
spirit, which taketh hold of the spirit of another j 
and is likewise of greatest force when the cast of 
the eye is oblique. It hath been noted also, that it 
is most dangerous when an envious eye is cast upon 
persons in glory, and triumph, and joy. The reason 
whereof is, for that at such times the spirits come 
forth most into the outward parts, and so meet the 
percussion of the envious eye more at hand: and 
therefore it hath been noted, that after great 
triumphs, men have been ill-disposed for some davs 
following. We see the opinion of fascination Is 
ancient, for both effects; of procuring love; and 
sickness caused by envy: and fascination is ever by 
the eye. But yet if there be any such infection from 
spirit to spirit, there is no doubt but that it worketh 
by presence, and not by the eye alone; yet most 
forcibly by the eye. 

945. Fear and shame are likewise infective; for 
we see that the starting of one will make another 
ready to start; and when one man i.s out of coim- 
tenance in a company, others do likewise blush in 
his behalf. 


Now we will speak of the force of imagination 
upon other bodies; and of the means to exalt 
and strcngllien it. Imagination, in this place, I 
understand to he, the representation of an individual 
thought_ Imagination is of three kinds: the first 
joined with belief of that which is to come ; the 
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second joined with menioi*y of that which is past,* 
and the third is of things present, or as if they were 
present; for I comprehend in this, imaginations 
feigned, and at pleasure ; as if one should imagine 
such a man to he in the vestments of a pope, or to 
have wings. I single out, for this time, that which 
is with ftiith or belief of that which is to come. The 
inquisition of this subject in our way, which is by 
induction^ is wonderful hard: for the things that are 
reported are full of fables; and new experiments 
can hardly be made, but with extreme caution; for 
the reason wdiich we wull hereafter declare. 

The power of imagination is of three kinds ; the 
first upon the body of the imaginant, including like¬ 
wise the child in the mother’s womb ; the second is, 
the powmr of it upon dead bodies, as j>lant8, wood, i 
stone, metal, &c.; the third is, the power of it upon 
the spirits of men and living creatures; and with 
this last we will only meddle. 

The problem therefore is, whether a man com 
stantly and strongly believing that such a thing shall 
be, as that such a one will love him,* or that such 
a one will grant him his request; or that such a 
one shall recover a sickness; or the like; it doth 
help any thing to the efliecting of the thing itself. 
And here again we must warily distinguish ; for it 
is not meant, as hath becm partly said before, that 
it should help by making a man more stout, or 
more industrious, in which kind a constant belief 
doth much, but merely by a secret operation, or 
binding, or changing the spirit of another : and in 
this it is hard, as we began to say, to make any new 
experiment; for I cannot command myself to be¬ 
lieve what I will, and so no trial can be made. Nay, 
it is worse; for whatsoever a man imagineth doubt- j 
ingly, or with fear, must needs do hurt, if imagina¬ 
tion have any power at all; for a man representeth 
that oftener that he feareth, than the contrary. 

The help therefore is, for a man to work by 
another, in whom he may create belief, and not by 
himself; until himself have found by experience, 
that imagination doth prevail; for then experience 
worketh in himself belief; if the belief that such a 
thing shall be, he joined with a belief that his 
imagination may procure it. 

946. For example ; I related one time to a man 
that was curious and vain enough in these things, 
that I saw a kind of juggler,that had a pair of cards, 
and would tell a man what card he thought. This 
pretended learned man told me, it was a mistaking 
in me; for,” said he, it was not the knowledge 
of the man’s thought, for that is proper to God, 
but it was the enforcing of a thought ui>on him, and 
binding his imagination by a stronger, that he could 
think no other card,” And thereupon he asked me 
a question or two, which I thought he did but cun- 
nitigly, knowing before what used to be the feats of 
the juggler. Sir,” said he, ** do you remember 
whether he told the card the man thought, himself, 
or bade another to tell it?” I answered, as was 
true, that he bade another tell it. Wliereunto he 
said, So I thought: for,” said he, ‘Miimself could 
not have put on so strong an imagination; but by 
telling the other the card, who believed that the 
0 2 


juggler was some strange man, and could do strange 
things, that other man caught a strong imagina¬ 
tion.” I hearkened unto him, thinking for a vanity 
he spoke prettily. Then he asked me another 
question: saith he, » Bo you remember, whether 
he bade the man think the card first, and afterwards 
told the other man in his ear what he should think; 
or else that he did whisper first in the man’s ear 
that should tel! the card, telling that such a man should 
think such a card, and after bade the man think a 
card?” I told him, as was true, that he did first 
whisper the man in the ear, that such a man should 
think such a card: upon this the learned man did 
much exult and please himself, saying; » Lo, you 
may see that my opinion is right; for if the man 
had thought first, his thought had been fixed; 
but the other imagining first, bound his thought.” 
Which though it did somewhat sink with me, yet 
I made it lighter than I thought and said; I thought 
it was confederacy between the juggler and the two 
servants; though, indeed, I had no reason so to 
think, for they were both my father’s servants; and 
he had never played in the house before. The jug¬ 
gler also did cause a garter to be held up; and took 
upon him to know, that such a one should point in 
such a place of the garter; as it should be near so 
many inches to the longer end, and so many to the 
shorter; and still he did it, by; first telling the 
imagine*, and after bidding the actor think. 

Having told this relation, not for tlie weight 
thereof, but because it doth handsomely open the 
nature of tlie question, 1 return to tlmt I said; ilmi 
experiments of imagination must be practised by 
others, and not by a man’s self. For there be 
three means to fortify belief: (lie first is experi¬ 
ence ; the second is reason ; and the third is autho¬ 
rity : and that of these which is far the most potent, 
is^ authority; for belief upon reason, or experience, 
will stagger. 

947. For authority, it is of two kinds; belief in 
an art; and belief in a man. And for things of 
belief in an art, a man may exercise them by him¬ 
self; l)ut for belief in a man, it must be by another. 
Therefore if a man believe in astrology, and find a 
figure prosperous; or believe in natural magic, and 
that a ring with such a stone, or such a piece of a 
living creature, carried, will do good; it may help 
his imagination: but the belief in & matt IsYiir the, 
more active. But howsoever, all authority must be 
out of a man’s self, turned, as was said, cither upon 
an art or upon a man: and where authority is from 
one man to another, there the second must be igno¬ 
rant, and not learned, or full of thoughts; and such 
are, for the most part, all witches and superstitious 
persons; whose beliefs, tied to their teachers and 
traditions, are no whit controlled either by reason 
or experience; and upon the nmw reason, fa ,magic, 
they use for the most part boys and young people, 
whose spirits easilieat take belief and imagination. 

Now to fortify imagination, there be three ways: 
the authority whence the belief is derived ; means 
to quicken and corroborate the imagination; and 
means to repeat it and refresh it. 

948. For the authority, we have already spoken 
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as for tlie second, namely, the means to quicken ' 
and corroborate the imagination; we see what hath' 
been used in magic, if there be in those practices 
any thing that is purely natural, as vestments, 
characters, words, seals; some parts of plants, or 
living creatures; stones; choice of the hour: ges¬ 
tures and motions; also incenses and odours; choice 
of society, which increaseth imagination; diets and 
preparations for some time before. And for words, 
there have been ever used, either barbarous words, 
of no sense, lest they should disturb the imagination; 
or words of similitude, that may second and feed the 
imagination; and this was ever as well in heathen 
charms, as in charms of latter times. There are 
used also Scripture words; for that the belief that 
religious texts and words have power, may strengthen 
the imagination. And for the same reason, hebrew 
words, which amongst us is counted the holy tongue, 
and the words more mystical, are often used. 

949. For the refreshing of the imagination, 
which was the third means of exalting it, we see 
the practices of magic, as in images of wax, and 
the like, that should melt by little and little; or 
some other things buried in muck, that should 
putrify by little and little ; or the like : for so oft 
as the imaginant doth think of those things, so oft 
doth he represent to his imagination the effect of 
that he desireth. 

950. If there he any power in imagination, it is 
less credible that it should be so incorporeal, and 
iramateriate a virtue, as to work at great distances, 
or through all mediums, or upon all bodies : but 
that the distance must be competent, the medium 
not adverse, and the body apt and proportionate. 
Therefore if there be any operation upon bodies in 
absence by nature, it is like to he conveyed from 
man to man, as fame is ; as if a witch, by imagina¬ 
tion, should hurt any afar off, it cannot be natu¬ 
rally ; but by working upon the spirit of some that 
cometh to the witch; and from that party upon the 
imagination of another; and so upon another; till 
it come to one that hath resort to the party 
intended; and so by him to the party intended him¬ 
self. And although they speak, that it sufficeth to 
make a point, or a piece of the garment, or the 
name of the party, or the like; yet there is less 
credit to be given to those things, except it be by 
working of evil spirits. 

The experiments, which may certainly demon¬ 
strate the power of imagination upon other bodies, 
are few or none : for the experiments of witchcraft 
are no clear proofs; for that they may be by a 
tacit operation of malign spirits : we shall therefore 
be forced, in this inquiry, to resort to new experi¬ 
ments; wherein we can give only directions of 
trials, and not any positive experiments. And if 
any man think that we ought to have stayed till we 
had made experiment of some of them ourselves, as 
we do commonly in other titles, the truth is, that 
these effects of imagination upon other bodies have 
80 little credit with us, as we shall try them at 
leisure; but in the mean time we will lead others 
the way. 

951. When you work by the imagination of 


another, it is necessary that hcj by whom you work, 
have a precedent opinion of you that you can do 
strange things; or that you are a man of art, as they 
call it; for else the simple affirmation to another, 
that this or that shall be, can work but a weak im¬ 
pression in his imagination. 

952. It were good, because you cannot discern 
fully of the strength of imagination in one man more 
than another, that you did use the imagination of 
more than one, that so you may light upon a 
strong one. As if a physician should tell three or 
four of his patient’s servants, that their master shall 
surely recover. 

953. The imagination of one that you shall use, 
such is the variety of men’s minds, cannot be always 
alike constant and strong; and if the success follow 
not speedily, it will faint and lose strength. To 
remedy this, you must pretend to him, whose ima¬ 
gination you use, several degrees of means, by which 
to operate: as to prescribe him that every three days, 
if he find not the success apparent, he do use an¬ 
other root, or part of a beast or ring, &c. as being 
of more force; and if that fail, another; and if that, 
another, till seven times. Also you must prescribe 
a good large time for the effect you promise; as if 
you should tell a servant of a sick man that his 
master shall recover, but it will be fourteen days ere 
he findeth it apparently, &c. All this to entertain 
the imagination that it waver less. 

954. It is certain, that potions, or things taken 
into the body ; incenses and perfumes taken at the 
nostrils ; and ointments of some parts, do naturally 
work upon the imagination of him that taketh them. 
And therefore it must needs greatly co-operate with 
the imagination of him whom you use, if you pre¬ 
scribe him, before he do use the receipt, for the 
work which he desireth, that he do take such a pill, 
or a spoonful of liquor; or bum such an incense ; 
or anoint his temples, or the soles 'of his feet, with 
such an ointment or oil: and you must choose, for 
the composition of such pill, perfume, or ointment, 
such ingredients as do make the spirits a little more 
gross or muddy; whereby the imagination will fix 
the better. 

955. The body passive, and to be wrought upon, 

I mean not of the imaginant, is better wrought upon, 
as hath been partly touched, at some times than* at 
others: as if you should prescribe a servant about 
a sick person, whom you have poasessed that his 
master shall recover, when bis master is fast asleep, 
to use such a root, or such a root For imagination 
is like to work better upon sleeping men, than men 
awake; as we shall show when we handle dreams. 

956. We find in the art of memory, that images 
visible work better than other conceits: as if yon 
would remember the word philosophy, you shall 
more surely do it, by imagining, that such a man, 
for men arc best places, is reading upon Aristotle’s 

Physicsthan if you should imagine him to say. 
I’ll go study philosophy.” And therefore this 
observation would be translated to the subject wc 
now speak of: for the more lustrous the imagination 
is, it filleth and fixeth the better. And therefore I 
conceive, that yon shall, in that experiment, whereof 
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we spake before, of binding of thoughts, less fail, 
if you tell one that such a one shall name one of 
twenty men, than if it were one of twenty cards. The 
experiment of binding of thoughts would be diver¬ 
sified and tried to the full: and you are lo note, 
whether it hit for the most part, though not always. 

957 . It is good to consider, upon what things 
imagination hath most force; and the rule, as I 
conceive, is, that it hath most force upon things that 
have the lightest and easiest motions. And there¬ 
fore above all, upon the spirits of men : and in them, 
upon such affections as move lightest; as upon pro¬ 
curing of love ; binding of lust, which is ever with 
imagination ; upon men in fear; or men in irreso¬ 
lution ; and the like. Whatsoever is of this kind 
would be throughly inquired. Trials likewise would 
he made upon plants, and that diligently : as if you 
should tell a man, that such a tree would die this 
year; and will him at these and these times to go 
unto it, to see how it thriveth. As for inanimate 
things, it is true, that the motions of shuffling of 
cards, or casting of dice, are very light motions; 
and there is a folly very usual, that gamesters ima¬ 
gine, that some that stand by them bring them ill 
luck. There would be trial also made, of holding a 
ring by a thread in a glass, and telling him that 
holdeth it, before, that it shall strike so many times 
against the side of the glass, and no more; or of 
holding a key between two men^s fingers, without a 
charm j and to tell those that hold it, that at such 
a name it shall go off their fingers : for these two 
are extreme light motions. And howsoever I have 
no opinion of these things, yet so much I conceive 
to be true; that strong imagination hath more 
force upon things living, or that have been living, 
than things merely inanimate : and more force like¬ 
wise upon light and subtile motions, than upon 
motions vehement or ponderous. 

958. It is a usual observation, that if the body 
of one murdered be brought before the murderer, 
the wounds will bleed afresh. Some do affirm, that 
the dead body, upon the presence of the murderer, 
hath opened the eyes ,* and that there have been 
such like motions, as well where the parties murder¬ 
ed have been strangled or drowned, as where they 
have been killed by wounds. It may he, that this 
participateth of a miracle, by God’s just judgment, 
who usually bringeth murders to light: but if it be 
natural, it must be referred to imagination, 

959. The tying of the point upon the day of 
marriage, to make men impotent towards their wives, 
which, as we have formerly touched, is so frequent 
in Zant and Gascony, if it be natural, must be re¬ 
ferred to the imagination of him that tieth the point. 
I conceive it to have the less affinity with witch¬ 
craft, because not peculiar persons only, such as 
witches are, but any body may do it. 

B'Xperiments in comort tmthing the secni virtue of 
sympathy and antipathy, 

960. There be many things that work upon the 
spirits of man by secret sympathy and antipathy; 
the virtues of precious stones worn, have been an¬ 
ciently and generally received, and curiously as¬ 


signed to work several effects. So much is true; 
that stones have in them fine spirits, as appeareth 
by their splendour ; and therefore they may work by 
consent upon the spirits of men, to comfort and ex¬ 
hilarate them. Those that are the best, for that 
effect, are the diamond, the emerald, the hyacinth 
oriental, and the gold stone, which is the yellow 
topaz. As for their particular proprieties, there is 
no credit to be given to them. But it is manifest, 
that light, above all things, excelleth in comforting 
the spirits of men: and it is very probable, that 
light varied doth the same effect, with more novelty. 
And this is one of the causes why precious stones 
comfort. And therefore it were good to have duct¬ 
ed lanthorns, or tincted screens, of glass coloured 
into green, blue, carnation, crimson, purple, &c, and 
to use them with candles in the light. So likewise 
to have round glasses, not only of glass coloured 
through, but with colours laid between crystals, 
with handles to hold in one’s hand. Prisms are 
also comfortable things. They have of Paris-work, 
looking-glasses, bordered with broad borders of small 
crystal, and great counterfeit precious stones, of all 
colours, that are most glorious and pleasant to be¬ 
hold ; especially in the night. The pictures of In¬ 
dian feathers are likewise comfortable and pleasant 
to behold. So also fair and clear pools do greatly 
comfort the eyes and spirits, -especially when the 
sun is not glaring, but over-cast 5 or when the moon 
shineth. 

96L There be divers sorts of bracelets fit to com¬ 
fort the spirits; and they be of three intentions; 
refrigerant, corroborant, and aperient. For refriger¬ 
ant, I wish them to be of pearl, or of coral, as is 
used; and it hath been noted that coral, if the party 
that weareth it he indisposed, will wax pale j which 
I believe to be true, because otherwise distemper of 
heat will make coral lose colour. I commend also 
beads, or little plates of lapis lazuli; and beads of 
nitre, either alone, or with some cordial mixture. 

962. For corroboration and confortation, take 
such bodies as are of astringent quality, without 
manifest cold. I commend bead-amber, which is 
full of astriction, hut yet is unctuous, and not cold; 
and is conceived to impinguale those that wear such 
beads; I commend also beads of hartshorn and 
ivory; which are of the like nature; also orange 
beads; also heads of lignum aloes, macerated first 
in rose-water, and dried. 

963. For opening, I commend heads, or pieces of 
the roots of carduus benedictus: also the roots of 
piony the male; and of orrice ; and of calamus aro- 
maticus; and of rue. 

964. The cramp no doubt cometh of contraction 
of sinews; which is manifest, in that it cometh 
either by cold or dryness; as after consumptions, and 
long agues; for cold and dryness do, both of them, 
contract and corrugate. We see also, that chafing 
a little above the place in pain, easeth the cramp ; 
which is wrought by the dilatation of the contracted 
sinews by heat There are in use for tlte preven¬ 
tion of the cramp, two things; the one, rings of sea¬ 
horse teeth worn upon the fingers; the other, hands 
of green periwinkle, the herb, tied about the calf of the 
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leg, or the thigh, &c. where the cramp useth to 
come. I do find this the more strange, because nei¬ 
ther of these have any relaxing virtue, but rather 
the contrary. I judge therefore, that their working 
is rather upon the spirits, within the nerves, to make 
them strive less, than upon the bodily substance of 
the nerves. 

965. I would have trial made of two other kinds 
of bracelets, for comforting the heart and spirits : 
the one of the trochisk of vipers, made into little 
pieces of beads; for since they do great good in¬ 
wards, especially for pestilent agues, it is like they 
will be effectual outwards; where they may be ap¬ 
plied in greater quantity. There would be trochisk 
likewise made of snakes; whose flesh dried is 
thought to have a very opening and cordial virtue. 
The other is, of beads made of the scarlet powder, 
which they call kermes; which is the principal in¬ 
gredient in their cordial confection alkermes : the 
beads would be made up with ambergrease, and 
some pomander. 

966. It hath been long received and confirmed 
by divers trials, that the root of the male piony dried, 
tied to the neck, doth help the falling sickness; 
and likewise the incubus, which we call the mare. 
The cause of both these diseases, and especially of 
the epilepsy from the stomach, is the grossness of 
the vapours which rise and enter into the cells of 
the brain: and therefore the working is by extreme 
and subtile attenuation; which that simple hath. 

I judge the like to be in castoreum, musk, rue seed, 
agnus castus seed, &c. 

967. There is a stone which they call the blood¬ 
stone, vfbich worn is thought to be good for them that 
bleed at the nose: which, no doubt, is by astriction 
and cooling of the spirits. Quenj, if the stone taken 
out of the toad's head, be not of the like virtue; for 
the toad loveth shade and coolness. 

968. Light may be taken from the experiment 
of the horse-tooth ring, and the garland of peri¬ 
winkle, how that those things which assuage the 
strife of the spirits, do help diseases contrary to the 
intention desired: for in the curing of the cramp, 
the intention is to relax the sinews; but the con¬ 
traction of the spirits that they strive less, is the best 
help: so to procure easy travails of women, the in¬ 
tention is to bring down the child; but the best help 
is, to stay the coming down too fast: wbereunto 
they say, the toad-stone likewise helpeth. So in 
pestilent fevers, the intention is to expel the infec¬ 
tion by sweat and evaporation : but the best means 
to do It is by nitre, diascordium, and other cool 
things, which do for a time arrest the expulsion, 
till nature can doit more quietly. For as one saith 
prettily; ‘‘ In the quenching of the fiame of a pesti¬ 
lent ague, nature is like people that come to quench 
the hre of a house; which arc so busy, as one of 
them lelfeth another." Surely it is an excellent 
axiom, and of manifold use, that whatsoever ap- 
peaseth the contention of the spirits, farthereth 
their action. 

96^. The writers of natural magic commend the 
weai^g of the spoil of a snake, for preserving of) 
Health. I doubt it is but a conceit; for that the 


snake is thought to renew her youth, by casting her 
spoil. They might as well take the beak of an 
eagle, or a piece of a hart's horn, because those 
renew. 

970. It hath been anciently received, for Pericles 
the Athenian used it, and it is yet in use, to wear 
little bladders of quicksilver, or tablets of arsenic, as 
preservatives against the plague: not as they con- 
ceive for any comfort they yield to the spirits, but 
for that being poisons themselves, they draw the 
venom to them from the spirits. 

971. Vide the experiments 95, 96, and 97, 
touching the several sympathies and antipathies for 
medicinal use. 

972 . It is said, that the guts or skin of a wolf, 
being applied to the belly, do cure the colic. It is 
true, that the wolf is a beast of great edacity and 
digestion ; and so it may be the parts of him com¬ 
fort the bowels. 

973 . We see scare-crows are set up to keep birds 
from corn and fruit; it is reported by some, that 
the head of a wolf, whole, dried, and hanged up in 
a dove-house, will scare away vermin; such as are 
weasels, pole-cats, and the like. It may be the 
head of a dog will do as much; for those vermin 
with us know dogs better than wolves. 

974 . The brains of some creatures, when their 
heads are roasted, taken in wine, are said to strength¬ 
en the memory; as the brains of hares, brains of 
hens, brains of deers, &c. And it seemeth to be 
incident to the brains of those creatures that are 
fearful. 

975 . The ointment that witches use, is reported 
to be made of the fiit of children digged out of their 
graves; of the juices of smallage, wolf-bane, and 
cinque-foil, mingled with the meal of fine wheat. 
But I suppose, that the soporiferous medicines are 
likest to do it; which are henbane, hemlock, man¬ 
drake, moonshade, tobacco, opium, saffron, poplar 
leaves, ^c. 

976. It is reported by some, that the affections of 
beasts when they are in strength do add some virtue 
unto inanimate things; as that the skin of a sheep 
devoured by a wolf, moveth itching; that a stone 
bitten by a dog in anger, being thrown at him, drunk 
in powder, provokoth eholer. 

977 . It hath been observed, that the diet of 
women with child doth work much upon the infant; 
as if the mother eat quinces much, and coriander- 
seed, the nature of both which is to r(*press and stay 
vapours that ascend to tlie brain, it will make Ihi 
child ingenious; and on the contrary side, if tlie 
mother eat much onions or Imuius, (>r such vapoiaiug 
food; or drink ■wane or strong thank immoth*- 
rately; or fast much; or he giv(*n to much musing; 
all which send or draw vapours to the iiead; it en- 
dangereth the child to become lunatic, or of imper¬ 
fect memory: and I make the same judgment of 
tobacco ott(ai taken by (be motlier, 

978. The w^riters of natural magic report, that 
the ht?art of an ape, worn near the heart, eomforteth 
the heart, and increaaeth andacity. It is true that 
tlm ape is a merry and bold beast And that th# 
same heart likewise of an apt, applied to th# neck 
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or head, helpeth the wit; and is good for the falling 
sickness: the ape also is a witty beast, and hath a 
dry brain; which may be some ^ause of attenuation 
of vapours in the head. Yet it is said to move 
dreams also. It may be the heart of a man would 
do more, but that it is more against men^s minds to 
use it; except it be in such as wear the reliques of 
saints. 

979 . The flesh of a hedge-hog, dressed and eaten, 
is said to be a great drier; it is true that the juice 
of a hedge»hog must needs be harsh and dry, be¬ 
cause it putteth forth so many prickles: for plants 
also that are full of prickles are generally dry; as 
briers, thorns, berberries; and therefore the ashes 
of an hedge-hog are said to he a great desiccative 
of fistulas. 

980. Mummy hath great force in stanching of 
blood; which, as it may he ascribed to the mixture 
of balms that are glutinous ; so it may also partake 
of a secret propriety, in that the blood draweth 
man’s flesh. And it is approved that the moss which 
groweth upon the skull of a dead man unburied, will 
stanch blood potently : and so do the dregs or pow¬ 
der of blood, severed from the water, and dried. 

981. It hath been practised, to make white swal¬ 
lows, by anointing of the eggs with oil. "Which 
etfect may be produced, by tbe stopping of the pores 
of the shell, and making the juice that putteth forth 
the feathers afterwards more penurious. And it 
may be, the anointing of the eggs will be as effec¬ 
tual as the anointing of the body; of which vide the 
experiment 93. 

982. It is reported, that the white of an egg, or 
blood mingled with salt-water, doth gather the salt¬ 
ness, and maketh the water sweeter. This may be 
by adhesion; as in the sixth experiment of clarifi¬ 
cation : it may be also, that blood, and the white of 
an egg, which is the matter of a living creature, 
have some sympathy with salt; for all life hath a 
sympathy with salt. We see that salt laid to a cut 
finger healeth it; so as it seemeth salt draweth blood, 
as well as blood draweth salt. 

983. It hath been anciently received, that the 
sea-air hath an antipathy with the lungs, if it com- 
eth near the body, and erodeth them. Whereof the 
cause is conceived to be, a quality it hath of heating 
the breath and spirits; as cantharides have upon 
the watery parts of the body, as urine and hydropi- 
cal water. And it is a good rule, that whatsoever 
hath an operation upon certain kinds of matters, 
that, in man’s body, worketh most upon those parts 
wherein that kind of matter aboimdeth. 

984. Generally that which is dead, or corrupted, 
or excerned, hath antipathy with the same thing 
w'hen it is alive, and when it is sound; and with 
those parts which do excern; as a carcass of man 
is most infectious and odious to man; a carrion of 
a horse to a horse, &c.; purulent matter of wounds, 
and ulcers, carbuncles, pocks, scabs, leprosy, to 
sound flesh; and the excrement of every species to 
that creature that excerneth them; but the excre¬ 
ments are less pernicious than the corruptions. 

985. It is a common experience, that dogs know 
the dog-killer; when, as in times of infection, some 


petty fellow is sent out to kill the dogs; and that 
though they have never seen him before, yet they 
will all come forth, and bark and fly at him. 

986. The relations touching the force of imagi¬ 
nation, and the secret instincts of nature, are so un¬ 
certain, as they require a great deal of examination 
ere we conclude upon them. I would have it first 
throughly inquired, whether there be any secret 
passages of sympathy between persons of near blood; 
as parents, children, brothers, sisters, nurse-children, 
husbands, wives, &c. There be many reports irx 
history, that upon the death of persons of such near¬ 
ness, men have had an inward feeling of it I my¬ 
self remember, that being in Paris, and my father 
dying in London, two or three days before my fa¬ 
ther’s death, I bad a dream, which I told to divers 
English gentlemen, that my father’s house in the 
country was plastered all over with black mortar. 
There is an opinion abroad, whether idle or no I 
cannot say, that loving and kind husbands have a 
sense of their wives breeding children, by some acci¬ 
dent in their own body. 

987. Next to those that are near in blood, there 
may be the like passage, and instincts of nature, be¬ 
tween great friends and enemies; and sometimes 
the revealing is unto another person, and not to the 
party himself. I remember Philippus Commineus, 
a grave writer, reporteth, that the archbishop of 
Yienna, a reverend prelate, said one day after mass 
to king Lewis the eleventh of' France ; Sir, your 
mortal enemy is deadwhat time duke Charles of 
Burgundy w’as slain at the battle of Granson against 
the Switzers, Some trial also would be made, 
whether pact or agreement do any thing; as if two 
friends should agree, that such a day in every week, 
they, being in far distant places, should pray one for 
anotlier; or should put on a ring or tablet one for 
iinother’s sake; whether if one of them should 
break their vow and promise, the other should have 
any feeling of it m absence. 

988. If there be any force in imaginations and 
aflections of singular persons, it is probable the 
force is much more in the joint imaginations and 
affections of multitudes; as if a victory should be 
won or lost in remote parts, whether is there not 
some sense thereof in the people whom it concern- 
elh; because of the great joy or grief that many 
men are possessed with at once ? Pius Qotntni, tt 
the very time when that memorable victory was 
won by the Christians against the Turks, at the 
naval battle of Lepanto, being then hearing of causes 
in consistory, brake off suddenly, and said to those 
about him, “ It is now more time we should give 
thanks to God for the great victory he bath granted 
ns against tbe Turksit is true, that victory had a 
sympathy with his spirit; for it was merely his work 
to conclude that league. It may be that revelation 
was divine; but w'hat shall w^e say then to a number 
of examples amongst the (irecians and Romans? 
where the people being in theatres at plays, have 
had news of victories and overthrows, some few 
days before any mensenger could come. 

It is true, that that may hold in these things, 
I w'hich is the general root of superstition; namely, 
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that men observe when things hit, and not when 
they miss; and commit to memory the one, and for¬ 
get and pass over the other. But touching divina¬ 
tion, and the misgiving of minds, we shall speak 


tail or leg of a dog or a cat, and lay it to putrify, 
and so see whether it will fester, or keep from heal¬ 
ing, the part which remaineth. 

996. It is received, that it helpeth to continue 


more when we handle in general the nature of love, if one wear a ring, or a bracelet, of the hair 


minds, and souls, and spirits. 

989. We have given formerly some rules of imagi¬ 
nation; and touching the fortifying of the same. 
We have set down also some few instances and di¬ 
rections, of the force of imagination upon beasts, &c. 
upon plants, and upon inanimate bodies : wherein 
you must still observe, that your trials be upon sub¬ 
tle and light motions, and not the contrary; for you 
will sooner by imagination bind a bird from singing 
than from eating or flying : and I leave it to every 
man to choose experiments which himself thinketh 
most commodious; giving now hut a few examples 
of every of the three kinds. 

990. Use some imaginant, observing the rules 
formerly prescribed, for binding of a bird from 
singing; and the like of a dog from barking. Try 
also the imagination of some, whom you shall ac¬ 
commodate with things to fortify it, in cock-flghts, 
to make one cock more hardy, and the other more 
cowardly. It would be tried also in flying of hawks, 
or in coursing of a deer, or hare, with grey-hounds: 
or in horse races; and the like comparative mo¬ 
tions : for you may sooner by imagination quicken 
or slack a motion, than raise or cease it; as it is 
easier to make a dog go slower, than to make him 
stand still, that he may not run. 

991. In plants also you may try the force of 
imagination upon the lighter sort of motions : as 
upon the sudden fading, or lively coming up of herbs ; 
or upon their bending one way or other; or upon 
their closing and opening, &c. 

992. For inanimate things, you may try the force 
of imagination, upon staying the working of beer 
when the barm is put in; or upon the coming of 
butter or cheese, after the churning, or the rennet 
be put in. 

993. It is an ancient tradition every where al¬ 
leged, for example of secret proprieties and influxes, 
that the torpedo marina, if it be touched with a long 
stick, doth stupify the hand of him that toucheth it. 
It is one degree of working at a distance, to work 
by the continuance of a fit medium; as sound will 
be conveyed to the ear by striking upon a bow- 
string, if the horn of the bow be held to the ear. 

994. The writers of natural magic do attribute 
much to the virtues that come from the parts of 
living creatures; so as they be taken from them, 
the creatures remaining still alive : as if the crea¬ 
tures still living did infuse some immateriatc virtue 
and vigour into the part severed. So much may be 
true; that any part taken from a living creature 
newly slain, may be of greater force than if it were 
taken from the like creature dying of itself, because 
it is fuller of spiiit. 

995. Trial would he made of the like parts of in¬ 
dividuals in plants and living creatures; as to cut i 

stock of a tree, and to lay that which you cut ] 
to putrify, to see whether it will decay the rest i 
of the stock: or if you should cut off part of the i 


of the party beloved. But that may be by the ex¬ 
citing of the imagination: and perhaps a glove, or 
other like favour, may as well do it. 

997. The sympathy of individuals, that have been 
entire, or have touched, is of all others the most in¬ 
credible ; yet according unto our faithful manner of 
examination of nature, we will make some little 
mention of it. The taking aw^ay of warts by rub¬ 
bing them with somewhat that afterwards is put to 
w^aste and consume, is a common experiment; and 
I do apprehend it the rather because of my own 
experience. I had from my childhood a wart upon 
one of my fingers: afterwards, when I was about 
sixteen years old, being then at Paris, there grew 
upon both my hands a number of warts, at the least 
a hundred, in a month's space. The English am¬ 
bassador's lady, who was a woman far from super¬ 
stition, told me one day, she would help me away 
with my warts: whereupon slie got a piece of lard 
with the skin on, and rubbed the warts all over with 
the fat side ; and amongst the rest, that wart which 
I had had from my childhood : then she nailed the 
piece of lard, with the fat towards the sun, upon a 
post of her chamber window, which was to the south. 
The success was, that within five weeks space all 
the warts went quite away : and that wart which I 
had so long endured, for company. But at the rest 
I did little marvel, because they came in a short 
time, and might go away in a short time again: 
but the going away of that which had stayed so 
long doth yet stick with me. They say the like is 
(lone by the rubbing of warts with a green elder 
stick, and then burying the stick to rot in muck. 
It would be tried with corns and wens, and such 
other excrescences, I would have it also tried with 
some parts of living creatures that are nearest the 
nature of excrescences; as the combs of cocks, the 
spurs of cocks, the horns of beasts, &c. And I 
would have it tried both ways ; botli by rubbing 
those parts with lard, or elder, as before; and by 
cutting off some piece of those parts, and laying it 
■ to consume : to see whether it will work any eflbct 
towards the consumption of that part wliicli was 
once joined with it 

998. It is constantly received and avouched, that 
the anointing of the weajjon that raaketh the wound, 
will heal the wound itself In this experiment, upon 
the relation of men of credit, though myself, as yet, 
am not fully inclined to believe it, you shall note 
the points following: first, the ointment wherewitli 
this is done is made of divers ingredients; whereof 
the strangest and hardest to coma by, are the moss 
upon the skull of a dead man unbuned; and the 
fats of a boar and a bear kiJItHl in the net of gene- 
ration. Tliese 


ration. These two last I could easily suipeet to be 
prescribed as a starting-hole} that if the experiment 
proved not, it might be pretended that the beasts 
were not killed in the due time; for as for the moss, 
it is certain there is great quantity of it in Ireland, 
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upon slain bodies, laid on heaps unburied. The 
other ingredients are, the Mood-stone in powder, 
and some other things, which seem to have a virtue 
to stanch blood; as also the moss hath. And the 
description of the whole ointment is to be found in 
the chemical dispensatory of Crollius. Secondly, 
the same kind of ointment applied to the hurt itself 
worketh not the effect; but only applied to the 
weapon. Thirdly, which I like well, they do not 
observe the confecting of the ointment under any 
certain constellation; which commonly is the ex¬ 
cuse of magical medicines when they fail, that they 
were not made under a fit figure of heaven. Fourth¬ 
ly, it may be applied to the weapon, though the 
party hurt be at great distance. Fifthly, it seemeth 
the imagination of the party to be cured is not need¬ 
ful to concur; for it may be done without the know¬ 
ledge of the party w’'ounded: and thus much has 
been tried, that the ointment, for experiment’s sake, 
hath been wiped off the weapon, without the know¬ 
ledge of the party hurt, and presently the party hurt 
has been in great rage of pain, till the weapon was 
re-anointed. Sixthly, it is affirmed, that if you can¬ 
not get the weapon, yet if you put an instrument of 
iron or wood, resembling the weapon, into the wound, 
whereby it bleedetb, the anointing of that instru¬ 
ment will serve and work the effect. This I doubt 
should be a device to keep this strange form of cure 
in request and use; because many times you cannot 
come by the weapon itself. Seventhly, the wound 
must be at first washed clean with white wine, or 
the party’s own water ; and then bound up close in 
fine linen, and no^more dressing renewed till it be 
whole. Eighthly, the sword itself must be wrapped 
up close, as far as the ointment goeth,that it taketh 
no wind. Ninthly, the ointment, if you wipe it off 
from the sword and keep it, will serve again; and 
rather increase in virtue than diminish. Tenthly, 
it will cure in far shorter time than ointments of 
wounds commonly do. Lastly, it will cure a beast 
as well as a man; which I like best of all the rest, 
because it subjecteth the matter to an easy trial. 

Experiment solitary touching secret propr’iehCB, 

999, I would have men know, that though I re¬ 


prehend the easy passing over the causes of things, 
by ascribing them to secret and hidden virtues, and 
proprieties, for this hath arrested and laid asleep all 
true inquiry and indications, yet I do not understand, 
but that in the practical part of knowledge, much 
will be left to experience and probation, w^hereunto 
indication cannot so fully reach: and this not only 
in specie, but in individuo. So in physic; if you 
will cure the jaundice, it is not enough to say, that 
the medicine must not be cooling; for that will 
hinder the opening which the disease requireth: 
that it must not be hot; for that will exasperate 
choler: that it must go to the gall; for there is the 
obstruction which causeth the disease, &c. But yon 
must receive from experience that powder of Cha- 
maepytis, or the like, drunk in beer, is good for the 
jaundice. So again, a wise physician cloth not con¬ 
tinue still the same medicine to a patient; but he 
will vary, if the first medicine doth not apparently 
succeed i for of those remedies that are goocl for the 
jaundice, stone, agues, &c. that will do good in one 
body which will not do good in another; according 
to the correspondence the medicine hath to the 
individual body. 

Experiment solitary touching the general sympathy 
of men^a spirits, 

1000. The delight which men have in popularity, 
fame, honour, submission and subjection of other 
men’s minds, wills, or afiections, although these 
things may be desired for other ends, seemeth to be 
a tiling in itself, without contemplation of conse¬ 
quence, grateful and agreeable to the nature of man. 
This thing, surely, is not without some signification, 
as if all spirits and souls of men came forth out of 
one divine limbus; else why should men be so much 
affected with that which others think or say P The 
best temper of minds desireth good name and true 
honour: the lighter, popularity and applause; the 
more depraved, subjection and tyranny; as is seen 
in great conquerors and troublers of the world: and 
yet more in arch-heretics; for the introducing of new 
doctrines is likewise an affectation of tyranny over 
the understandings and beliefs of men. 
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We sailed from Peru, where we had continued 
by the space of one whole year, for China and 
Japan, by the South Sea, taking with us victuals for 
twelve months; and had good winds from the east, 
though soft and weak, for five months space and 
more. But then the wind came about, and settled 
m the west for many days, so as we could make 
little or no way, and were sometimes in purpose to 
turn back. But then again there arose strong and 
great winds from the south, with a point east, which 
carried us up, for all that we could do, towards the 
north : by which time our victuals failed us, though 
we had made good spare of them. So that finding 
ourselves in the midst of the greatest wilderness of 
waters in the world, without victual, we gave our¬ 
selves for lost men, and prepared for death. Yet 
we did lift up our hearts and voices to God above, 
who showeth his wonders in the deepj^^ beseech¬ 
ing him of his mercy, that as in the beginning he 
discovered the face of the deep, and brought forth 
ary iand; so he would now discover land to us, that 
we might not perish. And it came to pass, that the 
next day about evening, we saw within a kenning 
Awards the north, as it were thick clouds, 
which did put us in some hope of land 5 knowing 
how that part of the South Sea was utterly un¬ 
known; and might have islands or continents, that 


hitherto were not come to light. Wherefore we 
bent our course thither, where we saw the appear** 
ance of land all that night; and in the dawning of 
the next day, we might plainly discern that it was 
a land, flat to our sight, and full of boscage, which 
made it show the more dark. And after an hour 
I and a half’s sailing, we entered into a good haven, 

^ great indeed, but 

well built, and that gave a pleasant view from the 
sea; and we thinking every minute long till we 
were on Imd, came close to the shore, and offered 
to land. ^ But straightways we saw divers of the 
people with batons in their hands, as it were, for¬ 
bidding us to land; yet without any cries or fierce- 
ness, but only as warning us off by signs that they 
made. Whereupon being not a little discomforted, 
we were advising with ourselves what we should do. 
During which time there made forth to us a small 
boat, with about eight persons in it; whereof one of 
them had in his hand a tipstaff of a yellow cane, 
tipped at both ends with blue, who came aboard our 
snip, without any show of distrust at all. And when 
he saw one of our number present himself somewhat 
afore the rest, ho drew forth a little scroll of parch- 
menti somewhat yellower than our parchment, and 
sftimng like the leaves of writing-tables, but other¬ 
wise soft and flexible, and delivered it to our fore- 
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most man. Tn which scroll were written in ancient 
Hebrew, and in ancient Greek, and in good Latin 
of the school, and in Spanish, these words ; “ Land 
ye not, none of yoo, and provide to be gone from 
this coast within sixteen days, except you have 
farther time given you: meanwhile, if y6u want 
fresh water, or victual, or help for your sick, or that 
your ship ncedeth repair, write down your wants, 
and you shall have that which belongeth to mercy/^ 
- This scroll was signed with a stamp of cberubim^s 
wings, not spread, but hanging downwards, and by 
them a cross, This being delivered, the officer 
returned, and left only a servant with us to receive 
our answer. Consulting hereupon amongst ourselves, 
we were much perplexed. The denial of landing, 
and hasty warning us away, troubled us much; on 
the other side, to find that the people had languages, 
and were so full of humanity, did comfort us not 
a little. And above all, the sign of the cross to that 
instrument was to us a great rejoicing, and as it 
were a certain presage of good. Our answer was 
in the Spanish tongue; ** That for our ship, it was 
well; for we had rather met with calms and contrary 
winds than any tempests. For our sick, they were 
many, and in very ill case ; so that if they were not 
permitted to land, they ran in danger of their lives.*^ 
Our other wants we set down in particular; adding, 
that we had some little store of merchandise, which 
if it pleased them to deal for, it might supply onr 
wants without being chargeable unto them.*^ We 
offered some reward in pistolets unto the servant, and 
a piece of crimson velvet to be presented to the officer; 
but the servant took them not, nor would scarce 
look upon them ; and so left us, and went back in 
another little boat which was sent for him. 

About three hours after w-e had despatched our 
answer, there came towards us a person, as it seemed, 
of place. He had on him a gown with wide sleeves, 
of a kind of water-chamblet, of an excellent azure 
colour, far more glossy than ours; his under apparel 
was green, and so was his hat, being in the form 
of a turbane, daintily made, and not so huge as the 
Turkish turbans; and the locks of his hair came 
down below the brims of it, A reverend man was 
he to behold. He came in a boat, gilt in some part 
of it, with four persons more only in that boat; 
a^d was followed by another boat, wherein were 
some twenty. When he was eomc within a flight 
shot of our ship, signs were made to us, that we 
should send forth some to meet hina npon the water, 
which we presently did in our ship-boat, sending the 
principal man amongst us save one, and four of our 
number with him. When we were come within 
six yards of their boat, they called to us to stay, 
and not to approach farther; which we did. And 
thereupon the man, whom I before described, stood 
up, and with a loud voice in Spanish^ asked, Are ye 
(‘hristians *We answered,/^ Rearing'' 

the less, because of the cross we/had seen in the 
subscription. At which answer the said person 
lifted up his right hand towards heaven, and drew it 
softly to his mouth, which is the gesture they use 
wdien they thank God, and then said: ^'If ye will 
swear, all of you, by the merits of the Saviour, that 


ye are no pirates; nor have shed blood lawfully nor 
unlawfully within forty days past; you may have 
licence to come on land.” We said, we were all 
ready to take that oath.” Whereupon one of those 
that were with him, being, as it seemed, a notary, 
made entry of this act. Which done, another of 
the attendants of the great person, which was with 
him in the same boat, after his lord had spoken a 
little to him, said aloud; “ My lord would have you 
know, that it is not of pride or greatness, that he 
cometh not aboard your ship; but for that iu your 
answer you declare, that you have many sick amongst 
you, he was warned by the conservator of health of 
the city, that he should keep a distance,” We bowed 
ourselves towards him and answered, we were his 
humble servants ; and accounted for great honour, 
and singular humanity towards us, that which was 
already done; hut hoped well, that the nature of 
the sickness of our men was not infectious.” So 
he returned; and a while after came the notary to 
I us aboard our ship; holding in his hand a fruit of 
! that country, like an orange, but of colour between 
orange tawny and scarlet, which cast a most excel¬ 
lent odour. He used it, as it seemeth, for a preser¬ 
vative against infection. He gave us our oath; 

By the name of Jesus and his meritsand after 
told us, that the next day by six of the clock in the 
morning we should be sent to, and brought to the 
Strangers' house, so he called it, where we should be 
accommodated of things, both for our whole, and 
for our sick. So he left us; and when we offered 
him some pistolets, he smiling, said, ‘Hie must not 
be twice paid for one labourmeaning, as I take 
it, that he had a salary sufficient of the state for his 
service. For, as I after learned, they call an officer 
that taketh rewards, Twice-paid, 

The next morning early, there came to us the 
officer that came to us at first with his cane, and 
told us, “he came to conduct us to the Strangers' 
house ; and that he had prevented the hour, because 
we might have the whole day before us for our 
business. For ” said he, “ if you will follow my 
advice, there shall first go with me, some few of you, 
and see the place, and how it may be made conve¬ 
nient for you ; and then you may send for your sick, 
and the rest of your number, which we will bring 
on land.” thapked him, and said, that this 

car^i which 

ar^/ itinl'^ |l,i;pf us went,^ s 

and before us, apd 

turned tq us, and said, “ he was hqt our servant, 
and our guide.” He led us through three fair 
streets; and all the way we went there wore gathered 
some people on both sides, standing in a row; hut 
in so civil a fashion, as if it had been, not to wonder 
at us, but to vrelcome us ; and divers of them, as we 
passed by them, put their arms a little abroad; 
which h their gesture when they bid any welcome. 
The Btrangers' house is a fair and spacious house, 
built of brick, of somewhat a bluer colour than our 
brick ; and with handsome windows, some of glass, 
some of a kind of cambric oiled. He brought us 
first into a fair parlour above stairs, and then asked us, 
** What number of persons we were ? And how many 
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sicli?” We answered, “we are in all, sick and 
whole, one and fifty persons, whereof our sick were 
seventeen.” He desired us to have patience a little, 
and to stay till he came back to us, which was about 
an hour after j and then he led us to see the 
chambers, which were provided for us, being in 
number nineteen: they having cast it, as it seem- 
eth, that four of those chambers, which were better 
than the rest, might receive four of the principal 
men of our company, and lodge them alone by them¬ 
selves j and the other fifteen chambers, were to lodge 
us two and two together. The chambers were 
handsome and cheerful chambers, and furnished 
civilly. Then he led us to a long gallery, like a 
dorture, where he showed us all along the one side, 
for the other side was but wall and window, seven¬ 
teen cells, very neat ones, having partitions of cedar 
wood. Which gallery and cells, being in all forty, 
many more than we needed, were instituted as an 
infirmary for sick persons. And he told us withal, 
that as any of our sick waxed well, he might be re¬ 
moved from his cell to a chamber: for which pur¬ 
pose there were set forth ten spare chambers, besides 
the number we spake of before. This done, he 
brought us back to the parlour, and lifting up his 
cane a little, as they do when they give any charge 
or command, said to us, “Ye are to know that the 
custom of the land requireth, that after this day and 
to-morrow, which we give you for removing of your 
people from your ship, you are to keep within doors 
for "three days. But let it not trouble you, nor do 
not think yourselves restrained, but rather left to 
your rest and ease. You shall want nothing, and 
there are six of our people appointed to attend you, 
for any business you may have abroad.” We gave 
him thanks, with all affection and respect, and said, 
“ God surely is manifested in this land.” We offer¬ 
ed him also twenty pistolets; but he smiled, and 
only said; “ What ? twice paid!” And so he left us. 
Soon after our dinner was served inj which was 
right good viands, both for bread and meat; better 
than any collegiate diet that I have known in Europe. 
We had also drink of three sorts, al wholesome and 
good J wine of the grape; a drink of grain, such as 
is with us our ale, but more clear; and a kind of 
cider made of a fruit of that country; a wonderful 
pleasing and refreshing drink. Besides, there were 
brought in to us great store of those scarlet oranges 
for our sick: which, they said, were an assured re¬ 
medy for sickness taken at sea. There was given 
us also a box of small grey or whitish pills, which 
they wished our sick should take, one of the pills 
every night before sleep; which, they said, would 
hasten their recovery. The next day, after that our 
troTible of carriage, and removing of our men and 
goods out of our ship, was somewhat settled and , 
quiet, I thought good to call our company together; 
and when they were assembled said unto them; 

“ My dear friends, let us know ourselves, and how it 
standeth with us. We are men cast on land, as 
Jonas was, out of the whalers belly, when we were 
as buried in the deep ; and now we are on land, we 
are but between death and life; for we are beyond 
both the old world and the new | and whether ever 


we shall see Europe, God only knoweth. It is a 
kind of miracle hath brought us hither: and it must 
be little less that shall bring us hence. Therefore 
in regard of our deliverance past, and our danger 
present and to come, let us look up to God, and every 
man reform his own ways. Besides we are come 
here amongst a Christian people, full of piety and 
humanity: let us not bring that confusion of face 
upon ourselves, as to show our vices or unworthiness 
before them. Yet there is more: for they have by 
commandment, though in form of courtesy, cloistered 
us within these walls for three days: who knoweth 
whether it be not to take some taste of our manners 
and conditions ? And if they find them bad, to 
banish us straightways ; if good, to give us farther 
time. Eor these men, that they have given us for 
attendance, may withal have an eye upon us. There¬ 
fore for God^s love, and as we love the weal of our 
souls and bodies, let us so behave ourselves as we 
may be at peace with God, and may find grace in 
the eyes of this people.” Our company with one 
voice thanked me for my good admonition, and pro¬ 
mised me to live soberly and civilly, and without 
giving any the least occasion of offence. So we 
spent our three days joyfully, and without care, in 
expectation what would be done with us when they 
were expired. During which time, we had every 
hour joy of the amendment of our sick; who thought 
themselves cast into some divine pool of healing; 
they mended so kindly and so fast 

The morrow after our three days were past, there 
came to us a new man, that we bad not seen before, 
clothed in blue as the former was, save that his 
turban was white, with a small red cross on the top. 
He had also a tippet of fine linen. At his coming 
in he did bend to us a little, and put his arms abroad. 
We of our parts saluted him in a very lowly and 
submissive manner; as looking that from him we 
should receive sentence of life or death. He desired 
to speak with some few of us: whereupon six of us 
only stayed, and the rest avoided the room. He 
said, “ I am by office governor of this House of 
Strangers, and by vocation I am a Christian priest j 
and therefore am come to you, to offer you my ser¬ 
vice, both as strangers, and chieffy as Christians. 
Some things I may tell you, which I think you will 
not be unwilling to hear. The state hath givtm 
you licence to stay on land for the space of six 
weeks: and let it not trouble you if your occasions 
ask farther time, for the Lw in this point is not pre¬ 
cise ; and I do not doubt but myself shall be able to 
obtain for you such farther time as may be conve¬ 
nient. Ye shall also understand, that the Strangers' 
House is at this time rich, and much aforehand; 
for it hath laid up revenue thes(‘ lljirty-s(‘ven y<*ar8; 
for so long it is since any slrang(u- arrived in this 
part: and therefore take ye no cure; the state will 
defray you all the time you stay; neitlier sliall you 
stay one day the less for that. As for any mer¬ 
chandise you hav<‘ brougid, yc; .shall !?e well used, 
and luive your return either in mcrelianclise, or In 
gold and silver: for to us it is all one. And if you 
have any other request to make, hide it not. For 
ye shall find, we will not make your countenance to 
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fall by the answer ye shall receive. Only this I 
must tell you, that none of you must go above a 
karani^ that is with them a mile and a half, ** from 
the walls of the city without special leave.*' We 
answered, after we had looked awhile one upon an¬ 
other, admiring this gracious and parent-like usage ; 
“ that we could not tell what to say: for we wanted 
words to express our thanks; and his noble free 
oiFers left us nothing to ask. It seemed to us, that 
we had before us a picture of our salvation in hea¬ 
ven : for we that were awhile since in the jaws of 
death, were now brought into a place where we 
found nothing but consolations. For the command¬ 
ment laid upon us, we would not fail to obey it, 
though it was impossible but our hearts should be 
inflamed to tread farther upon this happy and holy 
ground." We added; “that our tongues should 
flrst cleave to the roofs of our mouths, ere we should 
forget cither his reverend person, or this whole 
nation in our prayers." We also most humbly be¬ 
sought him to accept of us as his true servants, by 
as just a right as ever men on earth were bounden, 
laying and presenting both our persons and all we 
had at his feet. He said; “ he was a priest, and 
looked for a priest's reward; which was our brotherly 
love, and the good of our souls and bodies." So he 
went from us, not without tears of tenderness in his 
eyes; and left us also confused with joy and kind¬ 
ness, saying amongst ourselves, “ that we were come 
into a land of angels, which did appear to us daily, 
and prevent us with comforts which we thought not 
of, much less expected." 

The next day, about ten of the clock, the governor 
came to us again, and after salutations said fami¬ 
liarly, that he was come to visit us; and called for 
a chair, and sat him down: and we being some ten 
of us, the rest were of the meaner sort, or else gone 
abroad, sat down with him. And when we were set, 
he began thus ; “ We of this island of Bensalem," 
for so they call it in their language, “ have this; 
that by means of our solitary situation, and of the 
laws of secrecy which we have for our travellers, 
and our rare admission of strangei's; we know well 
most part of the habitable world, and are ourselves 
unknotyn. Therefore because he that knoweth least 
is Attest to ask questions, it is more reason for the 
entertainment of the time, that ye ask me questions, 
than that I ask you." We answered ; “ That we 
humbly tlianked him that he would give us leave so 
to do: and that we conceived by the taste we had 
already, that there was no worldly thing on earth 
more worthy to he known than the state of that 
happy land. But above all," we said, “ since that 
we were met from the several ends of the world, 
and hoped assuredly that we should meet one day in 
the kingdom of heaven, for that we were both parts 
Cliristians, we desired to know, in respect that land 
was so remote, and so divided by vast and unknown 
seas, from the land where our Saviour walked on 
earth, who was the apostle of that nation, and 
how it was converted to the faith F" It appeared 
in hia face that he took great contentment in this 
our question; he said, “Ye knit my heart to you, 
by asking this question in the first place; for it 


showeth that you < first seek the kingdom of hea¬ 
ven;' and I shall gladly and briefly satisfy your 
demand. 

“ About twenty years after the ascension of our 
Saviour, it came to pass, that there was seen by the 
people of Eenfusa, a city upon the eastern coast of 
our island, within night, the night was cloudy and 
calm, as it might be some mile into the sea, a great 
pillar of light; not sharp, but in form of a column 
or cylinder rising from the sea, a great way up to¬ 
wards heaven: and on the top of it was seen a large 
cross of light, more bright and resplendent than the 
body of the pillar. Upon which so strange a spec¬ 
tacle, the people of the city gathered apace together 
upon the sands to wonder; and so after put them¬ 
selves into a number of small boats, to go nearer to 
this marvellous sight But when the boats were 
come within about sixty yards of the pillar, they 
found themselves all bound, and could gone farther, 
yet so as they might move to go about, but might 
not approach nearer: so as the boats stood all as 
in a theatre, beholding this light as a heavenly 
sign. It so fell out, that there was in one of the 
boats one of the wise men of the society of Solo¬ 
mon's house, which house or college, my good bre¬ 
thren, is the very eye of this kingdom; who having 
awhile attentively and devoutly viewed and con¬ 
templated this pillar and cross, fell down upon his 
face; and then raising himself up upon his knees, 
and lifting up his hands to heaven, made his prayers 
in this manner: 

“ ‘Lord God of heaven and earth; thou hast 
vouchsafed of thy grace, to those of our order, to 
know thy works of creation, and the secrets of them; 
and to discern, as far as appertaineth to the gene¬ 
rations of men, between divine miracles, works of 
nature, w^orks of art, and impostures and illusions of 
all sorts. I do here acknowledge and testify before 
this people, that the thing which we now see before 
our eyes, is thy finger, and a true miracle; and for¬ 
asmuch as w^e leam in our books, that thou never 
workest miracles, but to a divine and excellent end, 
for the law's of nature are thine own law's, and thou 
exceedest them not but upon great cause, w'c most 
humbly beseech thee to prosper this great sign, and 
to give us the interpretation and use of it in mercy; 
which thou dost in some part secretly promise by 
sending it unto us.' 

“ When he had made this prayer, he presently I 
found the boat he was in movable and unbound; I 
whereas all the rest remained still fast; and taking 
that for an assurance of leave to approach, he caused 
the boat to be softly and with silence rowed towards 
the pillar. But ere he came near it, the pillar and 
cross of light brake up, and cast itself abroad, as it 
were into a firmament of many stars; wdiich also 
vanished soon after, and there was nothing left to 
he seen but a small ark or chest of cedar, dry, and 
not wet at all with water, though it swam. And 
in the fore*encl of it wdiich was towards him, grew a 
small green branch of palm; and when the wise 
man had taken it with all reverence into his boat, 
it opened of itself, and there were found in it a book 
and a letter j both written in fine parchment, lyaA 
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wrapped in sindons of Iinen» The book contained 
all the canonical books of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ment, according as you have them, for we know 
well what the churches with you receive, and the 
Apocalypse itself: and some other books of the 
New Testament, which were not at that time writ¬ 
ten, were nevertheless in the book: and for tbe 
letter it was in these words : 

“ ‘ I Bartholomew, a servant of the Highest, and 
apostle of Jesus Christ, was warned by an angel 
that appeared tome in a vision of glory, that I 
should commit this ark to the floods of the sea. 
Therefore I do testify and declare, unto that people 
where God shall ordain this ark to come to land, 
that in the same day is come unto them salvation, 
and peace, and good-will, from the Father, and from 
the Lord Jesus/ 

“ There was also in both these writings, as well 
the book as the letter, wrought a great miracle, 
conform to that of the apostles in the original gift 
of tongues. For there being at that time in this 
land, Hebrews, Persians, and Indians, besides the 
natives, every one read upon the book and letter, as 
if they had been written in his own language. And 
thus was this land saved from infidelity, as the re¬ 
main of the old world was from water, by an ark, 
through the apostolical and miraculous evangelisto 
of St Bartholomew.” And here he paused, and a 
messenger came and called him from us. So this 
was all that passed in that conference. 

The next day the same governor came again to 
us immediately after dinner, and excused himself, 
saying; “ that the day before he was called from 
us somewhat abruptly, but now he would make us 
amends, and spend time W'ith us, if we held his 
company and conference agreeable.” We answered, 

'' that we held it so agreeable and pleasing to us, as 
we forgot both dangers past and fears to come, for 
the time we heard him speak; and that we thought I 
an hour spent with him, was worth years of our 
, former life.” He bowed himself a little to us, and 
I after we were set again, he said ; “ Well, the ques- 
5 tions are on your part.” One of our number said, 
after a little pause ; that there was a matter we 
were no less desirous to know, than fearful to ask, 
lest we might presume too far. But encouraged by 
his rare humanity towards us, that could scarce 
think ourselves strangers, being his vowed and pro¬ 
fessed servants, we would take the hardiness to pro¬ 
pound it: humbly beseeching him if he thought it 
not fit to be answered, that he would pardon it, 
though he rejected it,” We said j “ we well ob¬ 
served those his words, which he formerly spake, 
that this happy island where we now stood, was 
known to few, and yet knew most of the nations of 
tbe world ; which we found to be true, considering 
they had the languages of Europe, and knew much 
of our state and business; and yet we in Europe, 
notwithstanding all the remote discoveries and navi- 
ptions of this last age, never heard any of the least 
inkling or glimpse of this island. This we found 
wonderful strange; for that all nations have inter¬ 
knowledge one of another, either by voyage into 
foreign parts, or by strangers that come to them: 


and though the traireller into a foreign country doth 
commonly know moie by the eye, than he that stay- 
eth at home can by relation of the traveller j yet 
both ways suffice to make a mutual knowledge, in 
some degree, on both parts. But for this island, 
we never heard tell of any ship of theirs, that had 
been seen to arrive upon any shore of Europe j no, 
nor of either the East or West Indies, nor yet of any 
ship of any other part of the world, that had made *«. 
return from them. And yet the marvel rested not 
in this. For the situation of it, as his lordship said, 
in the secret conclave of such a vast sea might 
cause it. But then, that they should have know¬ 
ledge of the languages, books, affairs of those that 
lie at such a distance from them, it was a thing we 
could not tell what to make of; for that it seemed 
to us a condition and propriety of divine powders and 
beings, to be hidden and unseen to others, and yet 
to have others open, and as in a light to them.” At 
this speech the governor gave a gracious smile, and 
said; that we did well to ask pardon for this 
question we now asked; for that it imported, as if 
we thought this land a land of magicians, that sent 
forth spirits of the air into all parts, to bring them 
news and intelligence of other countries.” It was an¬ 
swered by us all, in all possible humbleness, but yet 
with a countenance taking knowledge that we knew 
that he spake it but merrily, That we were apt 
enough to think there was something supernatural in 
this island, but yet rather as angelical than magical. 
But to let his lordship know truly, what it was 
that made ns tender and doubtful to ask this ques¬ 
tion, it was not any such conceit, but because we 
remembered, he had given a touch in his former 
speech, that this land had laws of secrecy touching 
strangers.” To this he said; “You remember it 
aright; and therefore in that I shall say to you, I 
must reserve some particulars, which it is not lawful 
for me to reveal; but there will be enough left to 
give you satisfaction. 

“ You shall understand, that which perhaps you 
will scarce think credible, that about three thousand 
years ago, or somewhat more, the navigation of the 
world, especially for remote voyages, was greater 
I than at this day. Do not think with yourselves, 
that I know not how much it is increased with yqu 
within these six-score years; I know it well; ami 
yet I say greater then than now : whether it was, 
that the example of the ark, that saved the rem¬ 
nant of men from the universal deluge, gave men 
confidence to adventure upon the waters, or what it 
was, but such is the truth. The Phamicians, and 
especially the Tyrians, had great fleets. S’o had tlie 
Carthaginians their colony, which is yet farthest 
west. Toward the east, the shipping of Egypt, and 
of Palestine, was likewise great China also, and 
the great Atlantis, that you call America, which 
have now but junks and canoes, abounded then in tall 
ships. This island, as appeareth by faithful regis¬ 
ters of those times, had then fifteen hundred strong 
ships of great content Of all this there is with you 
sparing memory, or none; but we have large know¬ 
ledge thereof, 

“ At that time, this laud was known and frequent- 
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ed by the febipg aiid vessels of all the nations before 
named. And, as it cometli to pass, they had many 
times men of other countries, that were no sailors, 
that came with them; as Persians, Chaldeans, 
Arabians, so as almost all nations of might and fame 
resorted hither; of whom we have some stirps and 
little tribe with us at this day. And for our own 
ships, they went sundry voyages, as well to your 
Straits, which you call the pillars of Hercules, as 
to other X)arts in the Atlantic and Mediterranean 
seas; as to Peguin, which is the same with Camba- 
line, and Quinzy, upon the Oriental seas, as far as 
to the borders of the East Tartary. 

At the same time, and an age after, or more, the 
inhabitants of the great Atlantis did nourish. For 
though the narration and description which is made 
by a great man with you, that the descendants of 
Neptune planted there; and of the magnificent 
temple, palace, city, and hill; and the manifold 
streams of goodly navigable rivers, which, as so many 
chains, environed the same site and temple j and 
the several degrees of ascent, whereby men did 
climb up to the same, as if it had been a scala coeli; 
be all poetical and fabulous: yet so much is true, 
that the said country of Atlantis, as well that of 
Peru, then Coya, as that of Mexico, then named 
Tyrambel, were mighty and proud kingdoms, in arms, 
shipping, and riches: so mighty, as at one time, or 
at least within the space of ten years, they both made 
two great expeditions, they of Tyrambel, through 
the Atlantic to the Mediterranean sea; and they of 
Coya, through the South sea upon this our island: 
and for the former of these, which w^as into Europe, 
the same author amongst you, as it seemeth, had 
some relation from the .Egyptian priest wdiom he 
citeth. For assuredly, such a thing there was. But 
whether it were the ancient Athenians that had the 
glory of the repulse and resistance of those forces, I 
can say nothing: but certain it is, there never came 
back either ship, or man, from that voyage. Neither 
had the other voyage of those of Coya upon us had 
better fortune, if they had not met with enemies of 
greater clemency. For the king of this island, by 
name Altabin, a wise man, and a great warrior; 
knowing well both his own strength, and that of his 
enemies j handled the matter so, as he cut off their 
land-forces from their ships, and entoiled both their 
navy and their camp, with a greater power than 
tlieirs, both by sea and land; and compelled them 
to render themselves without striking stroke j and 
after they were at his mercy, contenting himself 
only with their oath, that they should no more bear 
arms against him, dismissed tliem all in safety. But 
tlie divine revenge overtook not long after those 
proud enterprises. For within less than the space 
of one hundred years, the great Atlantis was utterly 
lost and destroyed: not by a great earthquake, as 
your man saith, for that whole tract is little subject 
to earthquakes, but by a particular deluge or inun¬ 
dation ; those countries having, at this day, far 
greater rivers, and far higher mountains, to pour 
down waters, than any part of the old world. Bnt 
it is true, that the same inundation was not deep; 
not past forty foot, in most places, from the ground: 


so that although it destroyed man and beast gene¬ 
rally, yet some few wild inhabitants of the woods 
escaped. Birds also were saved by flying to the 
high trees and woods. For as for men, although 
they had buildings in many places higher than the 
depth of the water; yet that inundation, though it 
were shallow, had a long continuance; whereby they 
of the vale, that were not drowned, perished for want 
of food, and other things necessary. So as marvel 
you not at the thin population of America, nor at 
the rudeness and ignorance of the people; for you 
must account your inhabitants of America as a young 
people; younger a thousand years, at the least, than 
the rest of the world ; for that there was so much 
time between the universal flood and their particular 
inundation. For the poor remnant of human seed, 
which remained in their mountains, peopled the 
country again slowly, by little and little ; and being 
simple and savage people, not like Noah and his 
sons, which was the chief family of the earth, they 
were not able to leave letters, arts, and civility to 
their posterity, and having likewise in their moun- 
tainous habitations been used, in respect of the ex¬ 
treme cold of those regions, to clothe themselves with 
the skins of tigers, bears, and great hairy goats, that 
they have in those parts: when after they came 
down into the valley, and found the intolerable heats 
which are there, and knew no means of lighter ap-" 
parel, they were forced to begin the custom of going 
naked, which continueth at tins day. Only they 
take great pride and delight in the feathers of birds; 
and this also they took from those their ancestors 
of the mountains, who were invited unto it by the 
infinite flights of birds, that came up to the high 
grounds, while the waters stood below. Bo you see, 
by this main accident of time, we lost our traffic 
with the Americans, with whom, of all others, in 
regard they lay nearest to us, we had most commerce. 
As for the other parts of the world, it is most mani¬ 
fest, that in the ages following, whether it were in 
respect of wars, or by a natural revolution of time, 
navigation did every where greatly decay; and 
especially far voyages, the rather by the use of 
galleys, and such vessels as could hardly brook the 
ocean, w^ere altogether left and omitted. So then, 
that part of intercourse which could be from other 
nations to sail to us, you see how it hath long since 
coated j except it wore by some rare aeefdeni, at 
this of yours. But now of the cassation of that 
other part of intercourse, which might be by our 
sailing to other nations, I must yield you some 
other cause. For I cannot say, if I shall say truly, 
but our shipping, for number, strength, mariners, 
pilots, and all things that appertain to navigation, 
is as great as ever: and therefore why we should 
sit at home, I shall now give yo\i an account by it¬ 
self : and it will draw nearer to give you satisfaction 
to your principal question. 

There reigned in this island, about nineteen 
hundred years ago, a king whose memory of all 
others we most adore; not superstiliouBly, but as a 
divine instrument, though a mortal man ; his name 
was Solomona: and we esteem him as the lawgiver 
of our nation. This king had a large heart, inicnt- 
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table for good, and was wholly bent to make his 
kingdom and people happy. He therefore taking 
into consideration, how sufficient and substantive 
this land wa^ to maintain itself without a^y aid at 
all of the foreigner, being five thousand six hundred 
miles in circuit, and of rare fertility of soil, in the 
greatest part thereof; and finding also the shipping 
of this country might be plentifully set on work, both 
by fishing and by transportations from port to port, 
and likewise by sailing unto some small islands that 
are not far from us, and are under the crown and 
laws of this state; and recalling into his memory 
the happy and flourishing estate wherein this land 
then was ; so as it might be a thousand ways altered 
to the worse, but scarce any one way to the better; 
thought nothing wanted to his noble and heroical 
intentions, but only, as far as human foresight might 
reach, to give perpetuity to that, which was in his 
time so happily established. Therefore amongst 
his other fundamental laws of this kingdom, he did 
ordain the interdicts and prohibitions, which we have, 
touching entrance of strangers; which at that time,' 
though it was after the calamity of America, was 
frequent ; doubting novelties, and commixture of 
manners. It is true, the like law, against the ad¬ 
mission of strangers without licence, is an ancient 
law in the kingdom of China, and yet continued in 
use; but there it is a poor thing; and hath made 
them a curious, ignorant, fearful, foolish nation. 

• But our lawgiver made his law of another temper. 

For first, he hath preserved all points of humanity, 

J in taking order, and making provision for the relief 
of strangers distressed, whereof you have tasted.’^ 
At which speech, as reason was, we all rose up and 
bowed ourselves. He went on. That king also, 
still desiring to join humanity and policy together; 
and thinking it against humanity to detain strangers 
here against their wills; and against policy that 
they should return, and discover their knowledge of 
this estate, he took this course : he did ordain, that 
of the strangers that should be permitted to land, as 
many, at all times, might depart as would; hut as 
ma,ny as would stay, should have very good con¬ 
ditions, and means to live, from the state. Wherein 
he saw so far, that now in so many ages since the 
prohibition, we have memory, not of one ship that 
ever returned, and but of thirteen persons only, at 
chose to return in our bottoms. 
Ivhat those few that have returned may have re¬ 
ported abroad I know not: but you must think, 
whatsoever they have said, could be taken where 
they came but for a dream. Now for our travelling 
from hence into parts abroad, our lawgiver thought 
fit altogether to restrain it. So is it not in China, 
her the Chinese sail where they will or can ; which 
showeth that their law of keeping out strangers is a 
law of pusillanimity and fear. But this restraint of 
ours hath one only exception, which is admirable • 
preserving the good which cometh by communicat- 
ing with strangers, and avoiding the hurt; and I 
will now open it to you. And here I shall seem a 
^gress, but you will by and by find it per- 
taent Ye shall understand, my dear friends, that 
amongst the exceUent acts of that king, one above 


all hath the pre-eminence. It was the erection and 
institution of an order or society which we call 
Solomon's House; the noblest foundation, as we 
think, that^ ever was upon the earth, and the lan- 
thom of this kingdom. It is dedicated to the study 
of the works and creatures of God. Some think if 
beareth the founder’s name a little corrupted, as if 
it should be Solomona's House. But the records 
write it as it is spoken. So as I take it to be de¬ 
nominate of the king of the Hebrews, which is 
famous with you, and no stranger to us; for we have 
some parts of his works, which with you are lost; 
namely, that Natural History which he wrote of all 
plants, ' from the cedar of Lxbanus, to the moss 
that groweth out of the wall;' and of all things that 
have life and motion. This maketh me think, that 
our king finding himself to symbolize in many 
things with that king of the Hebrews, which lived 
many years before him, honoured him with the title 
of this foundation. And I am the rather induced to 
be of this opinion, for that I find in ancient records 
this order or society is sometimes called Solomon's 
House, and sometimes the college of the six days 
works : whereby I am satisfied, that our excellent 
king had learned from the Hebrews, that God had 
created the world, and all that therein is, within six 
days ; and therefore he instituting that house for the 
finding out the true nature of all things, whereby 
God might have the more glory in the workmanship 
of them, and men the more fruit in the use of them, 

I ‘^id give it also that second name. But now to come 
! to our present purpose. When the king had for¬ 
bidden to all his people navigation into any part, 
that was not under his crown, he made nevertheless 
this ordinance; that every twelve years there should 
be set forth, out of this kingdom, two ships appoint¬ 
ed to several voyages; that in either of these ships 
there should be a mission of three of the fellows or 
brethren of Solomon's House; whose errand was 
only to give us knowledge of the affairs and state of 
those countries to which they were designed; and 
especially of the sciences, arts, manufactures, and 
inventions of all the world; and withal to bring unto 
us books, instruments, and patterns in every kind: 
that the ships, after they had landed the brethren* 
should return; and that the brethren should stay 
abroad till the new mission. These ships are not 
otherwise fraught, than with store of victuals, and 
good quantity of treasure to remain with the 
brethren, for the buying of such things, and reward¬ 
ing of such persons, as they should think fit. Now 
for me to tell you how the vulgar sort of mariners 
are contained from being discovered at land; and 
how they that must be put on shore for any time, 
colour themselves under the names of other nations; 
and to what places these voyages have been design¬ 
ed ; and what places of rendezvous are appointed 
for the new missions; and the like circumstances of 
the practice; I may not do it: neither is it much to 
your desire. But thus you see we maintain a trade, 
not for gold, silver, or jewels; nor for silks; nor for 
spices; nor any other commodity of matter; but 
only for God's first creature, which was light: to 
have light, I say, of the growth of all parts of the 
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world.’^ And when he hlid said this, he was silent; 
and so were we alL For indeed we were all 
astonished to hear so strange things so probably 
told. And he perceiving that we were willing to 
say somewhat, but had it not ready, in great courtesy 
took us off, and descended to ask us questions of our 
voyage and fortunes, and in the end concluded, that 
w^e might do well to think with ourselves, what time 
of stay we w^ould demand of the state ; and hade 
us not to scant ourselves; for he would procure 
such time as we desired. Whereupon we all rose 
up, and presented ourselves to kiss the skirt of his 
tippet, but he would not suffer us; and so took his 
leave. But when it came once amongst our people, 
that the state used to offer conditions to strangers 
that would stay, w^e had work enough to get any of 
our men to look to our ship; and to keep them 
from going presently to the governor to crave con¬ 
ditions. But with much ado we refrained them, 
till we might agree what course to take. 

We took ourselves now for free men, seeing there 
was no danger of our utter perdition; and lived most 
joyfully, going abroad and seeing w'hat w^as to he 
seen in the city and places adjacent within onr ted¬ 
der ; and obtaining acquaintance with many of the 
city, not of the meanest quality; at whose hands 
we found such humanity, and such a freedom and 
desire to take strangers as it were into their bosom, 
as was enough to make us forget all that was dear 
to us in our own countries : and continually we met 
with many things, right worthy of observation and 
relation; as indeed, if there be a mirror in the 
world worthy to hold meffs eyes, it is that country. 
One day there were two of our company bidden to 
a feast of the hxmily, as they call it. A most natu¬ 
ral, pious, and reverend custom it is, showing that 
nation to he compounded of all goodness. This is 
the manner of it. It is granted to any man, that 
shall live to sec thirty persons descended of his body 
alive together, and all above three years old, to 
make this feast, which is done at the cost of the 
state. The father of the fomily, whom they call 
the Tirsan, two days before the feast, taketh to him 
three of such friends as he liketh to choose; and is 
assisted also by the governor of the city, or place, 
where the feast is celebrated; and all the persons of 
the family of both sexes are summoned to attend him. 
These two days the Tirsan sitteth in consultation 
concerning the good estate of the family. There, if 
there be any discords or suits between any of the 
family, they are compounded and appeased. There, 
if any of the family be distressed or decayed, order 
is taken for their relief, and competent means to live. 
There, if any be subject to vice, or take ill courses, 
they are reproved and censured. So likewise 
direction is given touching marriages, and the course 
of life which any of them should take, with divers 
other the like oi*ders and advices. The governor 
assisteth, to the end to put in execution, by his pub¬ 
lic authority, the decrees and orders of the Tirsan, 
if they should be disobeyed; though that seddom 
needeth ; such reverence and obedience they give to 
the order of nature. The Tirsan doth also them 
ever choose one man from amongst his sons, to live 
von. I. F 


in the house with him: who is called ever after the 
Son of the Vine. The reason will hereafter appear. 
On the feast-day, the father, or Tirsan, cometh forth 
after divine service into a large room where the 
feast is celebrated; which room hath a half pace 
at the upper end. Against the wall, in the middle 
of the half pace, is a chair placed for him, with a 
table and carpet before it. Over the chair is a state 
made round or oval, and it is of ivy; an ivy some¬ 
what wdiiter than ours, like the leaf of a silver asp, 
but more shining: for it is green all winter. And 
the state is curiously wrought with silver and silk 
of divers colours, hroiding or binding in the ivy; 
and is ever of the work of some of the daughters of 
the family; and veiled over at the top with a fine 
net of silk and silver. But the substance of it is 
true ivy; whereof, after it is taken clown, the friends 
of the family are desirous to have some leaf or sprig 
to keep. The Tirsan cometh forth with all his 
generation or lineage, the males before him, and the 
females following him; and if there be a mother, 
from whose body the whole lineage is descended, 
there is a traverse placed in a loft above on the 
right hand of the chair, with a privy door, and a 
carved wundow of glass, leaded with gold and blue; 
where she siltetli, but is not seen. When the Tir¬ 
san is come forth, he sitteth down in the chair; 
and all the lineage place themsedves against the 
wall, both at his back, and upon the rtduni of the 
half {)ace, in order of their years, without difference 
of sex, and stand upon their feet. Winn he is set, 
the room being always full *of company, Imt well 
kept, and without disorder; after some pause there 
cometh in from the lower end of the room a taratnn, 
which is as much as a herald, and on either ilda 
of him two young lads; whereof one eattleih a 
scroll of their shining yellow parchment; and the 
other a cluster of grapes of gold, with a long foot or 
stalk. The herald and children are clothed with 
mantles of sea-water green sattin; but the heralffg 
mantle is str(‘amed whth gold, and halli a train. 
Tlien the herald with three curtesies, or rather in- 
elinations, cometh up as far as the half pace; and 
there first taketh into his hand the scroll. This 
scroll is the king^s charter, containing gift of reve¬ 
nue, ancl many privileges, exemptions, and pofnti of 
honour, granted to tlte father of the flimily; and fi 
ever styled and directed, ** To inch an one, onr well- 
beloved friend and creditor which f« a title pro¬ 
per only to this case. For they say, the king is 
debtor to no man, but for propagation of his subjects. 
The seal set to the Mn|fs charier, is the king’s 
image}, imhossed or moulded in gold ; and though 
such charters be expediied of course, and as of right, 
yet they are varied by diseretion, according to the 
number and dignity of tlie family, 'rhis charter the 
herald readeth aloud: and while it is read, the father 
or I'irKan standeth up, supported by two of his sons, 
such as he chooseth. Then the herald rnountcuh 
the half pace, and delivereth the ehart(‘r into hi i 
hand: and with that th(!re is an aeelamation by all 
that are present in their language, which is thu ; 
much; ^Mlappy are the people of Bensaleiu.’’ 'riini 
the herald taketh intohis hand from tin* other rhdd 
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the cluster of grapes, which is of gold; both the 
stalk and the grapes. But the grapes are daintily 
enamelled; and if the males of the family be the 
greater number, the grapes are enamelled purple, 
with a little sun set on the top; if the females, 
then they are enamelled into a greenish yellow, 
with a crescent on the top. The grapes arc in 
number as many as there are descendants of the 
family. This golden cluster the herald delivereth 
also to the Tirsan; who presently delivereth it over 
to that son, that he had formerly chosen to be in 
the bouse with him: who heareth it before his 
father as an ensign of honour, when he goeth 
in public, ever after; and is thereupon called the 
Son of the Vine. After this ceremony ended, the 
father or Tirsan retireth; and after some time 
cometh forth again to dinner, where he sitteth alone 
under the state as before; and none of his descend¬ 
ants sit with him, of what degree or dignity soever, 
except he hap to he of. Solomon’s House. He is 
served only by his own children, such as are male; 
who perform unto him all service of the table upon 
the knee; and the women only stand about him, 
leaning against the wall. The room below the half 
pace hath tables on the sides for the guests that 
are hidden ; who are served with great and comely 
order; and towards the end of dinner, which, in the 
greatest feasts with them, lasteth never above an 
hour and a half, there is a hymn sung, varied ac¬ 
cording to the invention of him that composeth it, 
for they have excellent poesy, hut the subject of it 
is, always, the praises of Adam, and Noah, and 
Abraham; w'hereof the former two peopled the world, 
and the last was the father of the faithful: con¬ 
cluding ever with a thanksgiving for the nativity of 
our Saviour, in whose birth the births of all are 
only blessed. Dinner being done, the Tirsan re¬ 
tireth again; and having withdrawn himself alone 
into a place, where he maketh some private prayers, 
he cometh forth the third time, to give the blessing; 
with all his descendants, who stand about him as at 
the first. Then he calleth them forth by one and 
by one, by name, as he pleaseth, though seldom the 
order of age he inverted. The person that is called, 
the table being before removed, knecleth dowm before 
the chair, and the father layetli his hand upon his 
head, or her head, and giveth the blessing in these 
Ivords: “Son of Bensalem, or daughter of Bensalcm, 
thy father saith it; the man by whom thou hast 
breath and life speaketh the word ; The blessing of 
the everlasting Father, the Prince of peace, and the 
Holy Dove be upon thee, and make the days of tliy 
pilgrimage good and many.” This he saith to every ; 
of them; and that done, if there be any of his sons 
of eminent merit and virtue, so they be not above 
two, he calleth for them again; and saith, laying 
his arm over their shoulders, they standing; “Sons, 
it is well ye are born, give God the praise, and 
persevere to the end.” And withal he delivereth to I 
either of them a jewel, made iii the figure of an ear 
of wheat, which they ever after wear in tlie front of 
their turban or hat. This clone, they fall to music and 
dances, and other recreations, after their manner, for j 
the rest of the day. This is the full order of that feast. | 


By that time six or seven days were spent, 1 was 
fallen into strait acc|uaintance with a merchant of 
that city, wliose name was Joabin. He was a Jew, 
and circumcised : for they have some few stirps of 
Jews yet remaining among them, whom they leave 
to their own religion : which they may the better 
do, because they are of a far differing disposition 
from the Jews in other parts. For whereas they 
hate the name of Christ, and have a secret inbred 
rancour against the people amongst whom they live ; 
these, contrariwise, give unto our Saviour many high 
attributes, and love the nation of Bensalem extremely. 
Surely this man of whom I speak, would ever ac¬ 
knowledge that Christ was born of a virgin; and 
that he was more than a man; and he would tell 
how God made him ruler of the serapliirns which 
guard his throne; and they call him also the milken 
way, and the Eliah of the Messias; and many other 
high names ; which though they be inferior to his 
divine Majesty, yet they are far from the language 
of other Jews. And for the country of Bens?ilem, 
this man would make no end of commending it: 
being desirous by tradition among the Jews there, 
to have it believed, that the people thereof were of 
the generations of Abraham, by another son, whom 
they called Nachoran; and that Moses, by a secret 
cabala, ordained the hws of Bensalem wliich they 
now use; and that when the Messias should come, 
and set in his throne at Hierusalem, the king of 
Bensalem should set at his feet, whereas other kings 
should keep a great distance. But yet setting aside 
these Jewish dreams, the man was a wise man, and 
learned, and of great policy, and excellently seen in 
the laws and customs of that nation. Amongst otlier 
discourses, one day T told him I was nmcli affected 
with the relation I had from some of the company, 
of their custom in holding the feast of the family; 
for that, methought, I had never heard of a solem¬ 
nity wherein nature did so much preside. And be¬ 
cause propagation of families proceedeth from the 
nuptial copulation, I desired to know of him, what 
laws and customs they had concerning marriage; 
and whether they kept marriage well; and whether 
they were tied to one wife ? For that where population 
is so much affected, and such as with them it seemed 
to be, there is commonly jicrmission of plurality of 
wives. To this ho said, “ You have reason for to 
commend that excellent institution of the feast of 
the family; and indeed we have cxperieiuMs tliat 
those families that arc partakers of the blessitig of 
tliat feast, do flourish and prosper ever after in an 
extraordinary manner. But hear me now, aiid I 
will tell you what I know. You shall miderstand, 
that there is not under the heavens so chaste a 
nation as this of Bensalem ; nor so frc'c from all 
pollution or foulness. It is the virgin of the world. 

I remember 1 have read in one of our European 
hooks, of an holy hermit among you, that desired to 
see tile, spirit of fornication ; ami there appeared to 
him a little foul ugly yKlhio[): hiit if he had desired 
to sec the spirit of chastity of Ihmsalem, it would 
have appeared to him in the likeness of a fair beau¬ 
tiful cheruhini, For there is nothing amongst mortal 
men more fair and admirable, than the chaste minds 
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of this people. Know therefore that with them 
there are no stews, no dissolute houses, no cour¬ 
tesans, nor any thing* of that kind. Nay, they 
wonder, wdth detestation, at you in Europe, which 
permit such things. They say, ye have put mar¬ 
riage out of office; for marriage is ordained a 
remedy for unlawful concupiscence ; and natural 
concupiscence seemeth as a spur to marriage. But 
when men have at hand a remedy more agreeable 
to their corrupt wdll, marriage is almost expulsed. 
And therefore there are with you seen infinite men 
that marry not, but choose rather a liljcrline and 
impure single life, than to be yoked in marriage : 
and many that do many, marry late, wIhui the 
prime and strength of tlicir years is ])ast. And 
when they do many, what is marriage to them 
hut a very bargain ; wherein is sought alliance, or 
portion, or reputation, W’ith some desire, almost in- 
diflerent, of issue; and not the faithful nuptial union 
of man and wife, that was first instituted. Neither 
is it" possible, that those that have cast away so 
basely so much of their strength should greatly 
esteem children, being of the same matter, as^cdiasle 
men do. So likewise during marriage, is the case 
much amended, as it ought to he if tlio.se things 
were tolerated only for necessity? No, Imt, they 
remain still as a very alFront to marriag^e. 'I’lie 
haunting of those dissolute places, or re**sort t() 
courtesans, are no more punisli(,‘d iu married men 
than in bachelors. And the (h'praved cu.-.i.<}m of 
change, and the delight in meretridoms embiace- 
nients, where sin is turned into tirt, nuikcth mnrrlagc 
a dull thing, and a kind of imposition or tax. They 
hear you defend these things, as done to avoid 
greater evils; as advoutries, detlouriug of virgins, 
unnatural lust, and the like. But tiny say, this is ; 
a prei)osterous wisdom; and they call it J.ot’s offer, . 
wffio to save his guests from abusing, oflerea his j 
daughters: nay, they say farther, that there is little i 
gained in tins; for that the same vices and appelif(‘.s < 
do stillyemain and abound; unlawful lust being like c 
d furtiacc, that if you stop the Haines altogeth<*r it, J 
will c|uench ; but if you give it any vent it will rage. ? 
As for masculine love, they have no touch of it; c 
and yet there are not so faithful and inviolate s 
.friendships in the world again as are t}u?re; and to \ 
spe^ik generally, as I said before, I have not read \ 
of any such chastity in any people as theirs. And i 
their usual saying is, That whosoever is unclfuHte e 
cannot reverence himself: and they say, That the c; 
reverence of a man’s self is, next religion, the chief- f 
est bridle of all vices.” And when he had said this, g 
the pod Jew paused a little; whereupon I, far more I 
willing to hear him speak on than to speak my- u 
self; yet thinking it deeent, that upon his pause of s’ 
speech I should not he altogether silent, said only e' 
this; that I would say to him, as the widow of b 
barepta said to Elias; that lie was come to bring to n 
memory our sins ; and that I confess the righteous- ai 
ness of Bcnsalem was greater than the righteous- 
ness of Ihirope.” At which speech he bowed his cm 
neaa, and went on in this jnunner : “ 'J’hcy have f< 
also many wise and excellent laws touchiriff mar- g! 
nage. They allow no polygamy; they have ordain- v( 
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rn ed that none do intermarry, or contract, unlil a 
ir- month be passed from their first interview 
y Marriage without consent of iiarents they do iwt 
:h make void, but they mulct it in the inlicritors : lor 
r- the children of such marriages are not admitted to 
a inherit above a third part of their parents’ inluu'it- 
^il ance, I have read in a book of one of your men, 
It of a feigned commonwealth, wh(‘iv the marrieci 
le couple are permitted before they contract, to see 
I one anoth(*r naked. This they "disliki*; for liny 
n think it a scorn to give a refusal after so famiJiaV 
(1 knowledge: imt because of many hidden defects in 
: men and woim^n’s hodites, they Imve a more civil 
e way; for they havi* near every itnvn a c-oiiple of 
:1 pools, wliicli tfiey call Adam and Eve’s pools, wlicrt» 

1 it is I'lermitted to one of the friends of the man, and 
r another of the friends of the woman, to Kc*e iheiii 
- severally bathe nakedd^ 

1 And m we were thus ifi eoiifertmee, tlit^re camc otm 
! that seemed to be a meiseiiger^ in ti rich hiike, limi 
> spake with the Jew : wherctipmi ha liinied tome 
and said; « You will pardon me, for I am cfoitimand* 

' ed away In hasted’ The next moniing lit* riiiiii* fo 
’ ngaifi joyful, as it seemed, and said, “ There k 
worti^coiiH* to the governor of the city, that one of 
the fatInu'H of Holonum’s IIoukc will fiere thi!*i 
day Kcvenmiglit ; w’e have wen rioiu* of theui thi;»i 
dozen yearn Jlis coming m in ; liutJhe 
of his coiidiig is secret. I will provide y<ai loifl your 
ftdiows of a good f^lautliiig to iirc lik i>ntryd'’ I 
tlianked him, imd told lifia, I wm tmmt flail of tim 
mwn. The day lieinf com#, he timdf* hfi emw. 
He wiii a man of mltldte slaltirt find ifr, mimif of 
person, and had an m if lit pliitfl nitnt if# 
was elot'hfMl In a robe of iln« Idafel olottiv will 
sleeves arid a cape. Hii under fariiiwii wm of tt- 
cdlrmt white linen down to the foot, girt with a 
girdle of the same; and a sindon or tippoloftlie 
same about his neck. He hail gh»v«*s that wort* 
curious, and m:i with stone; and shoes of peach- 
coloured velvet. His neck was hare to the sbrnddera 
liiH hat was like a helmed, or Hpaumli Woufera; 
and his locks curled below it dc'cmitly; they of 
colour brown. His beard mm cut round, imd of the 
same colour with his liiiir, gomowliiife lighter,, f.f^ 
was carried m,M rich chariot withoiit whec!%, Ill^r- 
ym with two hortes m cither twi, rioitly tratiptil 
in blue relvet cinbroldered; and, two footincn on 
each side in the like attire. Tfm cfiarlot was ill of 
cedar, gilt, and adorned with crystal; save that the 
fore-end had jiannclH of sapphires, set in borders of 
gold, and the hinder-end the like of emeralds of tin* 

1 era colour. There was also a sun of gold, radiant 
upon the top, in the midst; and on tiu^ i(»p Indore a 
small, cherub of gold, with wdng.s displayed, 
chariot was covered witlieloth of gold tissued uofai 
due. He had before him fifty attendanlH, young 
mt;n all, in whiti,- Katlin loose coals to the mill h-l', 
and stockiriffs of while silk j and shofs of hluii 
velvet; and Imls of Uiw velvet; with (iiie idiimcN 
oI divers colour,s, set round like Imthami.s. Xcsi !„• 
fore till, chariot went two men har.'dieaded, in lin.-i. 
garments down to tlio foot, girt, amt idioes of blue 
velvet, who carried the one a crosier, tlie other a 
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pastoral staff, like a sheep-hook: neither of them of 
metal, but the crosier of balm-wood, the pastoral 
staff of cedar. Horsemen he had none, neither be¬ 
fore nor behind his chariot: as it seemeth, to avoid 
all tumult and trouble. Behind his chariot went 
all the officers and principals of the companies of 
the city. He sat alone, upon cushions of a kind of 
excellent plush, blue; and under his foot curious 
carpets of silk of divers colours, like the Persian, 
but far finer. He held up bis bare hand as he went, 
as blessing the people, hut in silence. The street 
was wonderfully well kept; so that there was never 
any army had their men stand in better battle-array, 
than the people stood. The windows likewise were 
not crowded, hut every one stood in them as if they 
had been placed. When the show was past, the J6w 
said to me; “I shall not he able to attend you as I 
would, in regard of some charge the city hath laid 
upon me, for the entertaining of this great person.’’ 
Three days after the Jew came to me again, and 
said; Ye are happy men; for the father of 
Solomon’s House taketh knowledge of your being 
here, and commanded me to tell you, that he will 
admit all your company to Ms presence, and have 
private conference with one of you that ye shall 
choose: and for this hath appointed the next day 
after to-morrow. And because he meaneth to give 
you his blessing, he hath appointed it in the fore¬ 
noon.” We came at our day and hour, and I was 
chosen by my fellows for the private access. We 
found him in a fair chamber, richly hanged, and 
carpeted under foot, without any degrees to the state; 
he was set upon a low throne richly adorned, and a 
rich cloth of state over his head, of blue sattin em¬ 
broidered. He was alone, save that he had two 
pages of honour, on either hand one, finely attired 
in white. His under-garments were the like that 
we saw him wear in the chariot; hut instead of his 
gown, he had on him a mantle with a cape, of the 
same fine black, fastened about him. When we 
came in, as we were taught, we bowed low at our 
first entrance; and when we were come near his 
chair, he stood up, holding forth his hand ungloved, 
and in posture of blessing; and we every one of us 
stooped down, and kissed the hem of his tippet. 
That done, the rest departed, and I remained. Then 
he warned the pages forth of the room, and caused 
me to sit down beside him, and spake to me thus in 
the Spanish tongue: 

“ God bless thee, my son; I will give thee the 
greatest jewel I have. For I will impart unto thee, 
for the love of God and men, a relation of the true 
state of Solomon’s House. Son, to make you know 
the true state of Solomon’s House, I will keep this 
order. First, I will set forth unto you the end of 
our foundation. Secondly, the preparations and 
instruments we have for our works. Thirdly, the 
several employments and functions whereto our 
fellows are assigned. And, fourthly, the ordinances 
and rites which we observe. 

“ The end of our foundation is the knowlc'dgii of 
causes, and secret motions of things; anti the en¬ 


larging of the bounds of human empire, to the 
effecting of all things possible. 

** The preparations and instruments are these. 
We have large and deep caves of several depths: 
the deepest are sunk six hundred fathom; and some 
of them are digged and made under great hills and 
mountains: so that if you reckon together the depth 
of the hill and the depth of the cave, they are, some 
of them, above three miles deep. For we find that * 
the depth of a hill, and the depth of a cave from 
the flat, is the same thing; both remote alike from 
the sun and heaven’s beams, and from the open air. 
These caves we call the lower region. And we use 
them for all coagulations, indurations, refrigerations, 
and conservations of bodies. We use them likewise 
for the imitation of natural mines; and the produc¬ 
ing also of new artificial metals, by compositions 
and materials which we use and lay there for many 
years. We use them also sometimes, which may 
seem strange, for curing of some diseases, and for 
prolongation of life, in some hermits that choose to 
live there, well accommodated of all things neces¬ 
sary, and indeed live very long; by whom also we 
learn many things. 

“We have burials in several earths, where we 
put divers cements, as the Chineses do their porcel- 
lane. But we have them in greater variety, and 
some of them more fine. We have also great va¬ 
riety of composts, and soils, for the making of the 
earth fruitful. 

“ We have high towers ; the highest about half 
a mile in height; and some of them likewise set 
upon high mountains; so that the vantage of the 
hill with the tower, is in the highest of them three 
miles at least. And these places we call the upper 
region; accounting the air between the high places 
and the low, as a middle region. We use these 
towers, according to their several heights and situa¬ 
tions, for insolation, refrigeration, conservation, and 
for the view of divers meteors; as winds, rain, snow, 
hail, and some of the fiery meteors also. And upon 
them, in some places, are dwellings of liermits, 
whom we visit sometimes, and instruct what to 
observe. 

“We have great lakes both salt and fresh, where¬ 
of we have use for the fish and fowl. We use them 
also for burials of some natural bodies : for wcTmd 
a cliflerence in things buried in earth, or in air be¬ 
low the earth; and things buried in water. We 
have also pools, of which some do strain fresli water 
out of salt; and others by art do turn fresli water 
into salt. We have also some rocks in the midst of 
the sea: and some bays upon Ihe shore for some 
works, wherein is required the air and vapour of the 
sea. We have likewise violent streams and cata¬ 
racts, which serve ns for many motions: and like¬ 
wise engines for multiplying and enforcing of winds, 
to set also on going divers motions, 

“We have also a number of artificial wells and 
fountains, made in imitation of the natural sources 
and baths; as tinet(‘d upon vitriol, sulphur, steel, 
brass, lead, nitre, and otluu* minerals. And again, 
we have little widls for infusions of many things, 
whore tlie wtit(*rs take the virtue quicker and better 
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than in vessels or basons. And amongst them we 
have a water, which we call water of paradise, being, 
by that we do to it, made very sovereign for health 
and prolongation of life. 

‘‘ We have also great and spacious houses, where 
we imitate and demonstrate meteors; as snow, hail, 
rain, some artificial rains of bodies, and not of water, 
thunders, lightnings; also generations of bodies in 
air; as frogs, flies, and divers others. 

“ We have also certain chambers, which we call 
chambers of health, where we qualify the air as we 
think good and proper for the cure of divers dis¬ 
eases, and preservation of health. 

“ We have also fair and large baths, of several 
mixtures, for the cure of diseases, and the restoring 
of man’s body from are faction : and others, for the 
confirming of it in strength of sinews, vital parts, 
and the very juice and substance of the body, 

“We have also large and various orchards and 
gardens, wherein we do not so much respect beauty, 
as variety of ground and soil, proper for divers tx*ee8 
and herbs; and some very spacious, where trees and 
berries are set, whereof we make divers kinds of 
drinks, besides the vineyards. In these we prac¬ 
tise likewise all conclusions of grafting and inocu¬ 
lating, as well of wild trees as fruit trees, which 
produceth many ofiects. And we make, by art^ in the 
same orchards and gardens, trees and flowers to 
come earlier or later than their seasons; and to 
come up and bear more speedily than by their na¬ 
tural coarse they do. We make them also by art 
greater much than their nature; and their fruit 
greater and sweeter, and of differing taste, smell, 
colour, and figure, from their nature. And many of 
them we so order, as they become of medicinal use. 

“We have also means to make divers plants rise 
by mixtures of earths without seeds ; and likewise 
to make divers new plants, differing from the vul¬ 
gar; and to make one tree or plant turn into an¬ 
other. 

“ We have also parks and enclosures of all sorts 
of beasts and birds, which we use not only for view 
or rareness, but likewise for dissections and trials ; 
that thereby we may take light what may be 
wrought upon the body of man. Wherein we find 
many strange effects; as continuing life in them, 
tlmugh divers parts, which you account vital, be 
perished, and taken forth; resuscitating of some 
that seem dead in appearance ; and the like. We 
try also all poisons and other medicines upon them, 
as well of chirurgery as physic. By art likewise, 
we make them greater or taller than their kind is; 
and contrariwise dwarf them, and stay their growth; 
we make them more fruitful and bearing than their 
kind is; and contrariwise barren, and not genera¬ 
tive. Also wc make them differ in colour, shape, 
activity, ixieiny ways. We find means to make com¬ 
mixtures and copulations of divers kinds, which have 
produced many new kinds, and them not barren, as 
the general opinion is. We make a number of kinds 
of serpents, worms, flies, fishes, of putrefaction; 
whereof some are advanced in efiect to be perfect 
creatures, like beasts, or birds; and have sexes, and 
do propagate. Neither do we this hy chance, but 


we know beforehand, of what matter and commix¬ 
ture, what kind of those creatures will arise. 

“ We have also particular pools, where we make 
trials upon fishes, as we have said before of beasts 
and birds. 

“We have also places for breed and generation 
of those kinds of worms, and flies, which are of 
special use; such as are with you your silk-worms 
and b(?es, 

“ I will not hold you long with recounting of our 
brew-houses, bake-houses, and kitchens, wliere are 
m?id(; divers drinks, breads, and meats, rare and of 
s})ecial efiects. Wines wc have of grapes; and 
drinks of other juice, of fruits, of grains, and of roots : 
and of mixtures with honey, sugar, manna, and 
fruits dried and decocteci Also of the tears or 
wounding of trees, and of the pulp of canes. And 
these drinks are of several ages, some to the age or 
last of forty years. We have drinks also brewed 
with several herbs, and roots, and spices; yeti, with 
several fleshes, and white meats; whereof some of 
tlie drinks are such as they arc fn effect meat and 
drink botli; so that divers, cspeeklly in age, do 
desire to live with them, wdth little or no mmt or 
bread. And above all, we strive to have drinks of 
extreme thin parts, to insinuate into the body, and 
yet witliout all biting, sharpncKS, or fretting ; imio- 
much as some of them put upon Ifie back of your 
hand, will, with a little stay, pass through to the 
palm, and yet taste mild to the mcmtli. Wc have 
fdso waters which wc ripen in that fashion a« they 
become nourishing; so that they are Indeed txceL 
lent drink; and many will use no othen Bwidi 
m have of several graint, roots, and ktrntli: yea^ 
and some of flesh, and fl«h, dried $ with divert Wndi 
of leavenings and seasoninga: io that aomt do 
tremely move appetites; some do nourish so, as dl* 
vers do live on them, without any other meat; who live 
very long. So for meats, we liave some of them so 
beaten, and made tender, and mortified, yet withont 
all corrujding, ns a weak heat of the stomach will 
turn thcfm into good cdiylns, as well as a strong 
heat would meat <nherwisc prepared. We have 
some meats also, and breads and drinks, which taken 
by men enable them to fast long after: and some 
other, that used make the vary flesh of mtn^s bodies 
sensibly more hard and tough, and their strength Ar 
greater than otherwise it would be# 

“ We have dispensatories, or shops of medielnes $ 
wherein you may easily think, if we have such va* 
riety of plants and living creatures more than you 
have in Europe, (for we know what you have,) the 
simples, drugs, and ingredients of medicines must 
likewise be in so much the greater variety. We 
have them likewise of divers ages, and long ferment¬ 
ations. And for tlieir preparations, we have not 
only all maniufr of (*xquisite distillations and separa¬ 
tions, and especially hy gentle beats and percola¬ 
tions through divers strainers, yea, and iubstimeefi; 
but also exact forms of composition whereby they 
incorporate almost as they were natural simples. 

“We have also divers mechanical arte, which 
you have not; and slufls made by them; as papers, 
linen, silks, tissues; dainty works of feutln^rs ot 
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wonderful lustre ; excellent dyes, and many others: 
and shops likewise as well for such as are not 
brought into vulgar use amongst us, as for those 
that are. For you must know, that of the things 
before recited, many of them are grown into use 
throughout the kingdom; but yet, if they did flow 
from our invention, we have of them also for pat¬ 
terns and principals. 

» We have also furnaces of great diversities, and 
that keep great diversity of heats; fierce and quick; 
strong and constant; soft and mild; blown, quiet, 
dry, moist; and the like. But above all, we have 
heats in imitation of the sun’s and heavenly bodies’ 
heats, that pass divers inequalities, and, as it were, 
orbs, progresses, and returns, whereby we produce 
admirable efifects. Besides, we have heats of dungs, 
and of bellies and maws of living creatures, and of 
their bloods and bodies; and of hays and herbs laid 
up moist; of lime unquenched; and such like. In¬ 
struments also which generate heat only by motion. 
And farther, places for strong insolations: and again, 
places under the earth, which, by nature or art, 
yield heat. These divers heats we use, as the na- 
iture of the operation which we intend requireth. 

“ We have also perspective houses, where we 
make demonstrations of all lights and radiations; 
and of all colours; and out of things uncoloured and 
transparent, we can represent unto you all several 
colours: not in rambows, as it is in gems and 
prisms, but of themselves single. We repx*esent 
also all multiplications of light, which we carry to 
great distance; and make so sharp, as to discern 
small points and lines : also all colorations of light: 
all delusions and deceits of the sight, in figures, 
magnitudes, motions, colours: all demonstrations of 
shadows. We find also divers means yet unknown 
to you, of producing of light originally from clivers 
bodies. Wc procure means of seeing objects afar 
off; as in the heaven and remote places ; and repre¬ 
sent things near as far off; and things afar off as 
near; making feigned distances. We have also 
helps for the sight, far above spectacles and glasses 
in use. We have also glasses and means, to see 
small and minute bodies perfectly and distinctly; as 
the shapes and colours of small flics and worms, 
grains, and flaws in gems, which cannot otherwise 
be seen; observations in urine and blood, not other¬ 
wise to be seen. We make artificial rainbows, 
halos, and circles about light. We represent also all 
manner of reflections, refractions, and multiplica¬ 
tions of visual beams of objects. 

“ We have also precious stones of all kinds, 
many of them of great beauty, and to yon unknown; 
crystals likewise; and glasses of divers kinds; and 
amongst them some of metals vitrificatecl, and 
other malerials, besides those of which you make 
glass. Also a number of fossils, and imperfect 
minerals, which you have not Likewise loadstones 
of prodigious virtue; and other rare stones, both 
natural and artificial. 

“We have also sound-houses, where we practise 
and demonstrate all sounds, and their generation. 
We have harmonies which you have not, of quarter- 
sounds, and lesser slides of sounds. Livers instru¬ 


ments of music likewise to you unknown, some 
sweeter than any you have; together with bells and 
rings that are dainty and sweet We represent 
small sounds as great and deep; likewise great 
sounds extenuate and sharp ; we make divers 
tremblings and warblings of sounds, which in their 
original are entire. We represent and imitate all 
articulate sounds and letters, and the voices and 
notes of beasts and birds. We have certain helps, 
which set to the ear do farther the hearing greatly. 
We have also divers strange and artificial echos, re¬ 
flecting the voice many times, and as it were tossing 
it: and some that give back the voice louder than 
it came; some shriller, and some deeper; yea, some 
rendering the voice differing in the letters or articu¬ 
late sound from that they receive. We have also 
means to convey sounds in trunks and pipes, in 
strange lines and distances. 

“We have also perfume-houses; wherewith we 
join also practices of taste. We multiply smells, 
which may seem strange. We imitate smells, 
making all smells to breathe out of other mixtures 
than those that give theni. We make divers imi¬ 
tations of taste likewise, so that they will deceive 
any man’s taste. And in this house we contain also 
a confiture-house ; where we make all sweat-meats, 
dry and moist; and divers pleasant wines, milks, 
broths, and salads, in far greater variety than you 
have. 

“We have also engine-houses, where are pre¬ 
pared engines and instruments for all sorts of mo¬ 
tions. There we imitate and practise to make 
I swifter motions than any you have, either out of 
your muskets, or any engine that you have; and to 
make them, and multiply them more easily, and 
with small force, by wheels and other means: and 
to make them stronger, and more violent than yours 
are ; exceeding your greatest cannons and basilisks. 
We represent also ordnance and instruments of war, 
and engines of all kinds: and likewise new mixtures 
and compositions of gun-powder, wild-fires burning 
in water, and unquenchable. Also fire-works of all 
variety both for pleasure and use. We imitate also 
flights of birds; we have some degrees of flying in 
the air; we have ships an<l boats for going under 
water, and brooking of seas; also swimming-girdles 
and supporters. We have divers curious clocks, 
and other like motions of return, and some perpe¬ 
tual motions. We imitate also motions of living 
creatures, by images of men, beasts, birds, fishes, 
and serpents; we have also a great number of other 
various motions, strange for equality, fineness, and 
subtilty. 

“ We have also a mathematical house, where are 
represented all iustrumeuts, as well of geometry as 
astronomy, exquisitely made. 

“ We have also houses of tlec(*its of the senses; 
where we represemt all manner of floats <ff juggling, 
false apparitions, impostures, and illusions; audtlieir 
fallacies. And surely you will easily believe, that 
we that hav(‘ so many things truly natural, whieU 
induce admiration, could in a world of particulars 
deceive the senses, if we would disguise those things, 
and labour to make them seem more miraculous. 
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Bat we do hate all impostures and lies: insomuch 
as we have severely forbidden it to all our fellows, 
under pain of ignominy and fines, that they do not 
show any natural work or thing, adorned or swell¬ 
ing; but only pure as it is, and without all affecta¬ 
tion of strangeness. 

These are, my son, the riches of Solomon’s 
House. 


^ ‘‘ For the several employments and offices of our 

fellows; w^e have twelve that sail into foreign 
countries, under the names of other nations, for our 
own we conceal, who bring us the books, and ab^ 
stracts, and patterns of experiments of all (ilher 
parts. These we call mercliants of light. 

We have three that collect the experiments 
wliich are in all books. These we call depredritors. 

‘ A\ e have three that collect the experiments of 
all mechanical arts; and also of liberal sciences; 
aiul also of practices which are not brought into arts. 

I hese we call mystery-mcn. 

“ We have three that try new experiments, such 
as themselves think good. These we call pioneers 
or miners. 

“ We have three that draw the expenin(?nts of 
the former four into titles, and tables, to give the 
better light for the drawing of oliservations and 
axioms out of tliem. These we call compilers. 

^ “ We have three that bend themselves, looking 
into the experiments of their fellows, and ca.st about 
how to draw out of them things of use and practice 
for man’s life and knowledge, as well for works, as 
ffir plain demonstration of causes, means of natural 
divinations, and the easy and clear discov<?ry of the? 
viitues and parts of bodies. These we call dowry- 
men or benefactors. 

“ Then after divers meetings and cousuKh of our 
whole number, to consider of the former labours 
and coUections, we have three that take cares out of 
them, to direct new experiments, of a higher Ii«>’ht 
more penetrating into nature than the former. 1'he.se 
w^e call lamps. 

“ We have three others that do execute the ox- 
penments so directed, and report them. 'I’hesu we 
call inoculators. 

“ Lastly, we have three that raise the former 
discoveries by experiments into greater observa¬ 
tions, axioms, and aphorisms. These we call inttw- 

preters of nature. 

“ We have also, as you must think, novices and 
apprentices, that the succession of the former em¬ 
ployed men do not fail: besides a great number of 
servants, and attendants, men and women. And this 
we do also: we have consultations, which of the in- 
ventions and experiences which we have discovered 
shall be published, and which not: and take fill an 
oath of secrecy, for the concealing of those which 


We think fit to keep secret: though some of those 
we do reveal sometimes to the state, and some not. 

“ For our ordinances and rites; we have two very 
long and fair galleries : in one of these we place 
patterns and samples of all manner of the more rare 
and ('xcellent inventions; in the other we place the 
statues of all principal inventors. There we have 
the statue of your Columbus, that discovered the 
West Indies; also the inventor of ships: your monk 
that was the inventor of ordnance, and of gunpow¬ 
der:^ the inventor of music: the inventor of'letters: 
the inventor of printing: the inventor of ohservfJ 
tions of astronomy : the inventor of works in metai: 
tlie inventor of glass: the inventor of silk of the 
mwm I the inventor of wine: the inventor of corn 
and bread : th<! inventor of sugars: and all these 
by more certain tradition than you Imve. Then 
have we divers inventors of our' own of excellent 
works; which since you have not seen, it were too 
hmg to make cleserlptioni of tliem; and henidefi, in 
tlm right imderstarKlIng of tlioic dewriptioni, yoit 
might eiieily em For npm metf invenfion of vitlof, 
we erect a statue to the Inventor, and give Iilm 4 
lil>€ral am! Iionourable reward, iliesc ilattw iire^ 
some of hrass; some of marble iind toiielwtonfi 
some of cedar, and otlnar special w<md« gilt imd 
adormai; .some of iron; some of silver; some of 
gold. 

“We have certain !iymn« and servir«‘N, which w« 
say daily, of laud and thunks to OocI f(w his marvid* 
Ions works: and forms of prayers, imploring Ills 
aid and hlessing for tlie illmninaticm of oiir labourw | 
and the turning of them into good and holy iiieg, 

^ “ Lastly, we have eireuiti or vkiti of diverii prin* 
cipiil cities of the kingdom ; where, as it eometit I# 
pass,^ we^do publish wielt new prof! fable invmtioiw 
as think good. And we do iiko decltm natural 
divinations of diseases, pingiies, awiirm« of hurtful 
creature's, scarcity, tempests, eartlu|wakeij, gre.il in¬ 
undations, comets, temperature of the year, ami di¬ 
vers other things; and we give eoumel fhereupott 
what the people shall do for tluj prevenflon fiml 
remedy of them.” 


And when he had said thi«, he $tooi! up; atiil I, 
as I had lieen taught, kneeled clown} ami he liihl 
hw right linnd upon my head and ifiid j « (kd hhm 
thee, my son, and (lod hkm$ thm rc?kt(oii wliteli | 
have made. I give thee leave to piihllili It for the 
good of other nations 1 for we hero art k Cjodk 
bosom', n land unknown/' And «o lie left mtf; Imv. 
ing assigned a valna of about two thousand dueiift, 
for a bounty to me and my fellows. For they give 
great largesses where they eornc* upon nil (nxmknm. 

[77/(! r(\sf ?m.v no/f |;cr/Vr/#W.| 




MR. BACON 


IN PRAISE OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Silence were the best celebration of that which I 
mean to commend; for who would not use silence, 
where silence is not made ? and what crier can make 
silence in such a noise and tumult of vain and popu¬ 
lar opinions ? My praise shall be dedicated to the 
mind itself. The mind is the man, and the know¬ 
ledge of the mind. A man is but what he knoweth. 
The mind itself is but an accident to knowledge; for 
knowledge is a double of that which is. The truth 
of being, and the truth of knowing, is all one. And 
the pleasures of the affections greater than the 
pleasures of the senses. And are not the pleasures 
of the intellect greater than the pleasures of the 
affections Is it not a true and only natural plea¬ 
sure, whereof there is no satiety? Is it not know¬ 
ledge that doth alone clear the mind of all pertur¬ 
bations ? How many things are there which we 
imagine not ? How many things do we esteem and 
value otherwise than they are P This ill-propor¬ 
tioned estimation, these vain imaginations, these be 
the clouds of error that turn into the storms of per¬ 
turbation. Is there any such happiness as for a 
man’s mind to be raised above the confusion of 
things; where he may have the prospect of the 
order of nature, and the error of men ? Is this but 
a vein only of delight, and not of discovery? of con¬ 
tentment, and not of benefit? Shall we not as well 
discern the riches of nature’s warehouse, as the 
benefit of her shop ? Is truth ever barren? Shall 
he not he able thereby to produce worthy effects, 
and to endow the life of man with infinite commo¬ 
dities ? But shall I make this garland to be put 
upon a wrong head P "Would any body believe me, 
if I should verify this, upon the knowledge that is 
now in use ? Are we the richer by one poor inven¬ 
tion, by reason of all the learning that hath been 
these many hundred years P The industry of arti¬ 
ficers maketh some small improvement of things 
invented; and. chance sometimes in experimenting 
maketh ns to stumble upon somewhat which is new': 
but all the disputation of the learned never brought 
to light one effect of nature before unknown. When 
things are known and found out, tlicn they can 
descant upon them, they can knit them into certain 


causes, they can reduce them to their principles. If 
any instance of experience stand against them, they 
can range it in order by some distinctions. But all 
this is but a w^eb of the wit, it can w'ork nothing. I 
do not doubt but that common notions which we call 
reason, and the knitting of them together, which w'e 
call logic, are the art of reason and studies. But 
they rather cast obscurity, than gain light to the 
contemplation of nature. All the philosophy of 
nature which is now received, is either the philoso¬ 
phy of the Grecians, or that other of the alchemists. 
That of the Grecians hath the foundations in w'ords, 
in ostentation, in confutation, in sects, in schools, in 
disputations. The Grecians were, as one of them¬ 
selves saith, “ you Grecians, ever children.” They 
knew little antiquity; they knew^, except fables, not 
much above five hundred years before themselves. 
They knew but a small portion of the world. That, 
of the alchemists hath the foundation in imposture, 
in auricular traditions and obscurity. It was catch¬ 
ing hold of religion, but the principle of it is, ‘‘ Po- 
pulus vult decipi.” So that I know no great difier- 
ence between these great philosojdiers, but that the 
one is a loud crying folly, and the other is a whis¬ 
pering folly. The one is gathered out of a few 
vulgar observations, and the other out of a few 
experiments of a furnace. The one never faileth 
to multiply words, and the other ever faileth to 
multiply gold. Who w'ould not smile at Aristotle, 
when he admireth the eternity and invariableness 
of the heavens, as there were not the like in tlie 
bowels of the earth P Those be the confines and 
borders of these two kingdoms, where the continual 
alteration and incursion are. The superficies and 
upper parts of the earth are full of varieties. The 
superficies and lower parts of the heavens, wliich we 
call the middle region of the air, is full of variety. 
There is much spirit in the one part, that cannot be 
brought into mass. There is much massy body in the 
otlier place, that cannot be refined to spirit. The 
common air is as tlie waste ground between the bor¬ 
ders. Who would not smile at the astronomers, I 
mean not these few carmen which drive the earth 
about, but the ancient astronomers, which feign the 
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moon to be the swiftest of the planets in motion, and 
the rest in order, the higher the slower; and so are 
compelled to imagine a double motion : whereas 
how evident is it, that that which they call a con¬ 
trary motion, is but an abatement of motion. The 
fixed stars overgo Saturn, and so in them and the 
rest all is but one motion, and the nearer the earth 
the slower. A motion also whereof air and water 
do participate, though much interrupted. But why 
’do I in a conference of pleasure enter into these 
great matters, in sort that pretending to know much, 
I should forget what is seasonable ? Pardon me, it 
was because all things may be endowed and adorned 
with speeches, but knowledge itself is more beauti¬ 
ful than any apparel of wmrds that can be put upon 
it. And let not me seem arrogant without respect 
to these great reputed authors. Let me so give 
every man his due, as I give Time his due, which 
is to discover truth. Many of these men had great 
wits, far above mine own, and so are many in the 
universities of Europe at this day. But alas, they 
learn nothing there but to believe : first to believe 
that others know that which they know not j and 
after themselves know that which they know not 
But indeed facility to believe, impatience to doubt, 


temerity to answer, glory to know, doubt to contra¬ 
dict, end to gain, sloth to search, seeking things in 
words, resting in part of nature j these and the like, 
have been the things which have forbidden the happy 
match between the mind of man and the nature of 
things ; and in place thereof have married it to 
vain notions and blind experiments ; and what the 
posterity and issue of so honourable a match may be, 
it is not hard to consider. Printing, a gross inven¬ 
tion ; artillery, a thing that lay not far out of the 
way ; the needle, a thing partly known before : what 
a change have these three made in the world in 
tliese times; the one in state of learning, the other 
in the state of war, the tliircl in the state of treasure, 
commodities, <ind navigation! And those, I say, 
were but stumbled upon and lighted upon by chance. 
Therefore, no doubt, the sovereignty of man lieth 
hid in knowledge ; wherein many things arc reserved, 
which kings witli their treasure cannot buy, nor with 
their force commandi their epials and intelligen¬ 
cers can give no news of them, their seamen and 
discoverers cannot sail where they grow t now we 
govern nature in opinions, but we are thrall unto 
her in necessity ; ]>ut if we would he led by her in 
invention, we should command her in action. 
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ANNOTATIONS OF HERMES STELLA. 
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[None of tlio Annotations of Stella are set down in these Fragments.] 


CHAPTER I. 

Of the limits (t7id erid of knowledge. 

In the divine nature, both religion and philo¬ 
sophy hath aehnowledged goodness in perfection, 
science or providence comprehending all things, and 
absolute sovereignty or kingdom. In aspiring to 
the throne of power, the angels transgressed and 
fell; in presuming to come within the oracle of 
knowledge, man transgressed and fell; but in pur¬ 
suit towards the simililiule of God’s goodncs.s or 
love, which is one thing, for love is nothing else 
but goodness put-in motion or applied, neilher 
man or spirit ever hath transgressed, or shall 
transgress. 

The angel of light that was, when he presumed 
before his fall, said within himself, “ I will ascend 
and be like unto the Highest;” not God, but the 
Highest. To be like to God in goodness, was no 
part of his emulation : knowledge, being in creation 
an angel of light, was not the want which did most 
solicit him; only because he was a minister he 
aimed at a supremacy; therefore his climbing or 
ascension was turned into a throwing down or pre- 
ci])itation. 

Man on the other side, when he was tempted be¬ 
fore he fell, had otrered unto him this suggestion, 
that he should be like unto God.” But how ? not 
simply, but in this part, ‘‘ knowing good and evil.” 
For being in his creation invested with sovereignty 
of all inferior creatures, he was not needy of power 
or dominion. But again, being a spirit newly en¬ 
closed in a body of earth, he was fittest to be allured 
with appetite of light and liberty of knowledge. 
Thcrcdbre this approaching and intruding into God’s 
secrets and mysteries, was rewarded with a farther 
removing and estranging from God’s presence. 
But as to the goodness of God, there is no danger 
in contending or advancing towards a similitude 
thereof; as that which is open and propounded to 
our imitation. For that voice, whereof the heathen 


and all other errors of religion have ever confessed 
that it sounds not like man, “ Love your enemies; 
be you like unto your heavenly Father, that sufFer- 
eth his rain to fall both upon the just and the un¬ 
just,” cloth well declare, that we can in that point 
commit no excess. So again wc find it often x’C- 
peated in the old law, ‘‘ Be you holy as I am holy 
and what is holiness else but goodness, as we con¬ 
sider it separate, and guarded from all mixture, and 
all access of evil ? 

Wherefore seeing that knowledge is of the num¬ 
ber of those things which are to be accepted of with 
caution and distinction; being now to open a foun¬ 
tain, such as it is not easy to discern where the 
issues and streams thereof will take and fall; I 
thought it good and necessary in the first place, to 
make a strong and sound head or hank to rule and 
guide the course of the waters ; by setting down 
this position or firmament, namely, “ That all know¬ 
ledge is to be limited by religion, and to be referred 
to use and action.” 

For if any man shall think, by view and inquiry 
into these sensible and material things, to attain to 
any light for the revealing of the nature or will of 
God; he shall dangerously abuse himself, ft k 
true, that the contemplation of the creatures of God 
hath for end, as to the natures of the creatures 
themselves, knowledge; but as to the nature of God, 
no knowledge, but wonder: which is nothing else 
but contemplation broken off, or losing itself. Nay 
farther, as it was aptly said by one of Plato’s school, 

” The sense of man resembles the sun, which open- 
eth and revealeth the terrestrial gloln*, but obscuiridh 
and coneealeth the celestialso doth the sen.se 
discover natural things, but darken and shut u]) 
divine. And this appeareth sufliciently in that there 
is no proceeding in invention of knowledge, but by 
similitude; and God is only self-like, having nothing 
in common with any creature, otherwise than as in 
shadow and trope. Therefore attend his will as 
himself openeth it, and give unto faith that w'hich 
unto faith belongeth ; for more worthy it is to be- 
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lieve, than to thinh or know, 
knowledge, as we now are “f *1^,*^“,;™" 

sufFereth from inferior natures ; but m all beliet it 
sulTereth from a spirit, which it holdcth superior, 

and more autborixed than itself. ^ 

To conclude; the prejudice hath been infinite, the 

both divine and human knowledge hath 

the intermingling and tempering the one with the 
other • as that which hath filled the one full of 
■’heresies, and the other full of speculative fictions 

and vanities. , . i * 

But now there are again, winch, in a con i< y 
extremity to those which give to contemplation an 
over-large scope, do offer too great a restraint to 
natural and lawful knowledge; being unjustly jealous 
that every reach and depth of knowledge wherewith 
their conceits have not been acquainted, should be 
too high an elevation of man’s wit, and a searching 
and ravelling too ftir into God’s secrets ; an opinion 
that ariseth cither of envy, which is proud weakness, 
and to be censured and not confuted, or else ot a 
deceitful simplicity. Por if they mean that the ig¬ 
norance of a second cause doth make men more de¬ 
voutly to depend upon the providence of God, as 
supposing the ofl'ects to come immediately horn ns 
hand; I demand of them, as .Tob demanded of lus 
friends, “Will you lie for God, as man will lor man 
to gratify bim'?” But if any man, witliout any 
sinister bumonr, doth indeed make doubt fbat Urns 
digging farther and farther into the mine of natural 
knowledge, is a thing without example, and uncom- 
mended in the Scriptures, or fruitless ; let him le- 
member and he instructed; for behold it was not 
that pure light of natural knowledge, whcrchy man 
in paradise was able to give unto every living crea- 
tiiro a name according to bis propriety, w In el i gave 
occasion to the fall; hut it was an aspiring desire 
to attain to that \iart of moral knowledge, whicli (le- 
• fiiu'th of good and evil, wlierchy to dispute fiod’s 
commandments, and not to depend upon the revela¬ 
tion of his will, which was the original temptation 
And the first, holy records, which within those hriel 
memorials of things which passed before the llood, 
entered few things as worthy to he registered, Imt 
only lineages and propagations, yet nevcrlheless 
honour the romemhraricc of the inventor both ol 
music and works in metal. Moses again; who was 
(he reporter, is said to have been seen in all the 
/I'lgyplian learning, whii'h nation was early tind 
leadiii"- in matter of knowledge. And Solomon the 
king, as out of a hraneh of his wisdom cxlrnordi- 
nurily petitioned and granted from God, is said to 
have written a tialnral history of all that is green, 
from the c(>dar to the moss, which is hut a rudiment 
between pnlrefactioii and an herb, and also o all 
that liveth and iiioveth. And if 'he hook ol .Toh he 
turned over, it will he, found to have much aspersion 
of natural philosophy. Nay, the same Solomon tlie. 
king anirmeth directly, that the glory of God “is 
to conceal,a thing, hat the glory of the king is to 
find it out,” as if, according to the innocent play ot 
children, the Divine Majesty look delight to hide his 
works, to the end to have them found out; for m 
naming the king he iiitendcth man, taking such a 


condition of man as hath most excellency and 
greatest commandment of wits and means, alluding 
also to his own person, being truly one of those 
clefircst burning lampSj wbereof bimself speabetb 
in another place, when he saith, “ The spirit of man 
is as the lamp of God, wherewith he scarcheth all 
inwardness which nature of the soul the same 
Solomon holding precious and inestimable, and therein 
conspiring with the affection of Socrates, who scorn¬ 
ed the pretended learned men of his time for rais¬ 
ing great benefit of their learning, whereas Anaxa¬ 
goras contrariwise, tind <livers others, being born to 
ample patrimonies, decayed them in^ contempla¬ 
tion, delivereth it in pri'cept yet remaining, “Buy 
the truth, and sell it not and so of wisdom tmd 

knowledge. ^ 

And lest any man should retain a scruple, as it 
this thirst of knowledge were rather a humour of 
the mind, thtm an eniptinc8.s or want in nature, and 
an instinct from God ; the same author dcfinetli o 
it fully, saying, “ God hath made every thing m 
beauty according to season; also he hath set the 
world in man’s lieart, yt!t can he not find out the 
work which God worketh from the beginning to the 
end declaring not obscurely that God hath framcil 
the mind of man as a glass, capalih' of the image of 
the. universal world, joyinff t" receive the fiigimliirc 
tliereof, us the eve is of light; yea, not only salis- 
fied in beholding the variety of things, and vicissitude 
of times, l.ut raised also to find out and discern tViose 
ordinances and (h'crees, which Ihroughont all thesi* 
changes are infallibly observed. And although the 
highest generality of motion, or summary law ol 
nature, God should still reserve within his own cur¬ 
tain ; vet many and noble are the inferior and second- 
ary operations which are within man’s sounding. 
This is a thing which I cannot tell whether 1 may so 
plainly speak as truly conceive, that as all know- 
ledn-o appeareth to he a plant of God’s own pluntiiig, 
so it may seem the spreading and flourishing, or at 
least the hearing and fructifying of this plant, by a 
providence of God, nay not only by a general provi¬ 
dence, hut by a .special prophecy, wti.s appointed to 
this autumn of the world; for to my understanding, 
it is not violent to the letter, and safe now after the 
event, so to interpret that place in the prophecy of 
Daniel, where, speaking of the latter limes, it is imid, 

“ Many shall pass to tmd fro, and science, shalt lie 
increased ;” as if the opening of tlie world by navi- 
galioii and eommerce, and (he fiirther discovery of 
knowledge, should meet in one time or age. 

But howsoever that be, tlierc are besides the an- 
tliorities of Scriptures before recited, two reasons of 
exceeding great weight and force, wliy rehgion 
sliould dearly protect all inerea,se ol natural know¬ 
ledge : the one, because it leadeth to Urn greater 
cxaltatimi of the glory of God; for as the J’sahus 
and other scriptures do ofK.m invite us to consnler, 
and to magnify the great and wonderful works ot 
God • so if we should rest only in the eoutemplatum 
of those shows which first offer themselves to our 
senses, we should do a like injury to the majesty of 
God, as if wo should judge of the store of some «- 
cellent jeweller, by that only which is set out to the 
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streetinhis shop. The other reason is, because it 
is a singular help and a preservatire against unbe¬ 
lief and error; for, saith our Saviour, “ You err, not 
knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of Godlay¬ 
ing before us two books or volumes to study, if we 
will be secured from error; first the Scriptures re¬ 
vealing the will of God, and then the creatures ex¬ 
pressing his power; for that latter book will certify 
us, that nothing which the first teacheth shall be 
thought impossible. And most sure it is, and a 
true conclusion of experience, that a little natural 
philosophy inclineth the mind to atheism, but a far¬ 
ther proceeding bringeth the mind back to religion. 

To conclude then : Let no man presume to check 
the liberality of God’s gifts, who, as was said, “hath 
set the world in man’s heart.” So as whatsoever 
IS not God, but parcel of the world, he hath fitted it 
to the comprehension of man’s mind, if man will open 
and dilate the powers of his understanding as he may. 

But yet evermore it must be remembered, that 
the least part of knowledge passed to man by this 
so large a charter from God, must be subject to flial 
use for which God hath granted it, wdiich is the 
benefit and relief of the stale and society of man ; 
for otherwise all manner of knowledge becomclli 
mahgn and serpentine, and therefore, as carrying 
the quality of the serpent’s sting and malice, it 
maketh the mind of man to swell; as the Scripture 
saith excellently, “Knowledge blowefh up, but 
chanty buildeth up.” And again, the same Lthor 
doth notably disavow both power and knowledge 
such as is not dedicated to goodness or love; for 
saith hC’ “ If I have all faith, so as I could remove 
mountains, there is power active ; “if I render my 
body to the fire,” there is power passive; “if I 
speak with the tongues of men and angels,” there is 
knowledge, for language is but the conveyance of ■ 
itnowledge, “ all were nothing-.” ‘ 

And therefore it is not the pleasure of curiosity, , 
nor the quiet of resolution, nor the raising of the i 
spirit, nor victory of wit, nor faculty of speech, nor i 
lucre of profession, nor ambition of honour or fame, 1 
or enablement for business, that are the true ends of 1 
knowledge j some of these being more worthy than i 
other, though all inferior and degenerate: but it is t 
a restitution and reinvesting, in great part, of man r 

sLS'VZTT^ and power, for whensoever he 1 
^ I, ^ ^ ^ creatures by their true v 

names, he shall again command them, which he k 
had in his first state of creation. And to speak b 

of all operations o 
and possibilities of operations from immortality, if w 

meanest mechanical practice, o 
And therefore knowledge, that tendeth hut to satis- 

IZ Z ®°"’'‘a«an, which is for pleasure, p, 

and not for fruit or generation. And knowledge that ui 

Cgolden^rb’ Slory. iabut as at 

-^‘alanta; which hi 
while she goeth aside, and stoopeth to take up, she et 
hindereth the race. And knowledge referred to of 

fthe world to suppress fii 
7 giants and monsters in every part, ler 



It IS true, that in two points the curse is peremn- 
3e- tory, and not to be removed; the one, that vanitv 
lot must be the end in all human eiFects; eternity be- 
ly- mg resumed, though the revolutions and periods 
may be delayed. The other, that the consent of 
le- the creature being now turned into reluctation, this 
!X- power cannot otherwise be exercised and adminis- 
fy tered hut with labour, as well in inventing as in 
be executing; yet nevertheless chiefly that labour and 
a travel which is described by the sweat of the brows * 
•al more than of the body; that is, such travel as is 
ir- joined with the working and discursion of the spirits 
'U. m the brain: for as Solomon saith excellentlv 
2 k “ The fool putteth to more strength, but the wise 
th man considereth which waysignifying the elec- 
er tion of the mean to be more material than the mul- 
it tiplication of endeavour. It is true also that there 
m IS a limitation rather potential than actual, which is 
y. when the efifect is possible, but the time or place 
at yueldeth not the matter or basis whereupon man 
IS should work. But notwithstanding these precincts 
It and hounds, let it be believed, and appeal tlicreof 
e made to time, with renunciation nevertheless to ail 
; the vain and abusing promises of alchemists and 
Ii magicians, and such like light, idle, ignorant, ere- 
g: dulons, and fantastical wits and sects, that the new- 
t found world of land was not greater addition to the 
e ancient continent, than there remainetli at this day 
t a world of inventions and sciences unknown, having 
r respect to those that are known, with this difference 
, that the ancient regions of knowledge will seem as 
r barbarous, compared with the new; as the new 
5 regions of people seem barbarous, compared to manv 
^ of the old. ^ 

^ignity of this end, of endowment of man’s 
' life with new commodities, appeareth by the esti- 
: mation that antiquity made of such as guided there¬ 
unto ; for whereas founders of states, lawgivers, cx- 
tirpers of tyrants, fathers of the people, were ho- ’ 
noured hut with the titles of worthies or demi-gods, 
inventors were ever consecrated amongst the gods 
themselves. And if the ordinary ambitions of men 
lead them to seek the amplification of their own 
power in their countries, and a better ambition than 
that hath moved men to seek the amplification of the 
power of their own countries amongst other nations; 
better again and more worthy must that aspiring ba. 
which seeketh the amplification of the power and 
icingdom of mankind over the world; the rather 
because the other two prosecutions arc ever culpable 
of much perturbation and injustice ; but this is a 
work truly divine, which cometh in aura leni, with¬ 
out noise or observation. 

The access also to this work bath been by that 
port or passage, which the Divine Majesty, who is 
unchangeable in his ways, doth infallibly conlinue 

and observe; that is, the felicity wlicrewilh he halli 
blessed an humility of mind, such as rather luhour- 
cth to spell, and so by degrees to read in the volumes 
ot his creatures, than to solicit and urge, and as it 
were to invocate a man’s own spirit to divine, and 
give oracles unto him. For as in the inquiry of 
divine truth, the pride of man hath ever inclined to 
leave the oracles of God’s word, and to vanish in 
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tlie mixture of their own inventions j so in the self¬ 
same manner, in inquisition of nature, they have 
ever left the oracles of God’s works, and adorned 
the deceiving and deformed imagery, which the un¬ 
equal mirrors of their own minds have represented 
unto them. Nay, it is a point fit and necessary in 
the front, and beginning of this work, withotit hesi¬ 
tation or reservation to be professed, that it is no 
* less true in this human kingdom of knowledge, than 
in God’s kingdom of heaven, that no man shall 
enter into it, “ except he become first as a little 
child.” 

Of the impediments of knmdedge. 

Being the IVth chapter, the prehice only of it. 

In some things it is more hard to attempt than | 
to achieve; which falleth out, when the difTicuIty 
is not so much in the matter or subject, as it is in 
the crossness and indisposition of the mind of man 
to think of any such thing, to will or to resolve it; 
and therefore Titus Livius in his declamatory digres¬ 
sion, wherein he doth depress and extenuate the 
honour of Alexander’s conquests, saith, Nihil aliud 
quam bene ausus vana contemn erein which sort 
of things it is the manner of men first to wonder that 
any such thing should be possible, and after it is 
found out, to wonder again how the world should 
miss it so long. Of tins nature I take to be the in¬ 
vention and discovery of knowledge*, tkc. 

The impediments which have been in the times, and 
in dwersion of loits. 

Being the Vth chapter, a small fragment in the 
beginning of that chapter. 

The encounters of the times have been nothing 
favourable and prosperous for the invention of know¬ 
ledge, so as it is not only the daintiness of the seed 
to take, and the ill mixture and unliking of the 
ground to nourisli or raise this plant, but the ill 
season also of the weather, by wliicdi it hath been 
checked and blasted. Especially in that the seasons 
have been proper to bring up and set forward other 
more hasty and indifferent plants, whereby this of 
knowledge hath l)ex‘n starved and overgrown ,* for 
fii the descent of times always there liath been some¬ 
what else in r(‘ign and reputation, which hath 
generally aliened and divertcnl wits and labours from 
that employment. 

For as for the uttciruiost antiquity, which is like 
fame that muflles her head, and tells tales, f cannot 
presume much of it; for I would not willingly imi¬ 
tate the manner of (hose that (h*scribe maps, which 
when they come to some far coimtri(‘s, whereof tliey 
liave no biowledgo, set down how there be great 
\vast(»s and deserts there ; so I am not apt to atfirm 
lliat t}u‘y knew little, because what they knew is 
little known to us. But if you will judge of them 
by the last trac<‘S that remain to us, you will con- 
cliuh*, though not so scornfully as Aristotle doth, 
that saith our anc(fsh)rs were extreme gross, as those 
tliat came newly from being moulded out of tin* 
clay, or some earthly substance; y<‘t reasoualdy and 


probably thus, that it was with them in matter of 
knowledge, but as the dawning or break of day. 
For at that time the world was altogether home¬ 
bred, every nation looked little beyond their own 
confines or territories, and the world had no thorough 
lights then, as it hath had since by commerce and 
navigation, whereby there could neither be that 
contribution of wits one to help another, nor that 
variety of particulars for the correcting the cus¬ 
tomary conceits. 

And as there could be no great collection of wits 
of several parts or nations, so neither could there be 
any succession of wits of several times, whereby one 
might refine the other, in regard they bad not his¬ 
tory to any purpose. And the manner of their tra¬ 
ditions was utterly unfit and anproper for amplifi¬ 
cation of knowledge. And again, the studies of those 
times, you shall find, besides wars, incursions, and 
rapines, which were then almost every where betwixt 
states adjoining, the use of leagues and confedera¬ 
cies being not then known, were to populate by 
multitude of wives and generation, a thing at this 
day in the waster part of the West-Indies principally 
effected; and to build, sometimes for habitation, 
towns and cities; sometimes for fame and memory, 
monuments, pyramids, colosses, and the like. And 
if there happened to rise up any more civil wits; 
then would he found and erect some new laws, cus¬ 
toms, and usages, such as now of late years, when 
the world was revolute almost to the like rudeness 
and obscurity, we see both in our own nation and 
abroad many examples of, as well in a number of 
tenures reserved upon men’s lands, as in divers cus¬ 
toms of towns and manors, being the devises that 
such wits wrought upon in such times of deep igno¬ 
rance, &c, 

'fhe impediments of knowledge for ivant of a trite 

sneevssion of wits, and that hilherto the length of 

one maids life hath been the greatest measure of 

knowledge. 

Being the Vlth chapter, the whole chapter. 

In arts mechanical the first devise cometh short¬ 
est, and time addeth and perfecteth. But in sciences 
of conceit, the first anthor goeth farthest, and time 
leeseth and corrupteth. Painting, artillery, sailing, 
and the like, grossly managed at first, by time ac¬ 
commodate and refined. The philosophies and 
sciences of Aristotle, Plato, Democritus, Hippocrates, 
of most vigour at first, by time degenerated and im- 
has{,*d. In the former, many wits and industries 
contributed in one. In the latter many men’s wits 
spent to deprave the wit of one. 

The error is both in the deliverer and in the re¬ 
ceiver. He that delivereth knowledge, desireth to 
deliver it in such form as may be soonest believed, 
and not as may (*asiliesl be examined. He that re- 
ceiveth knowledge desireth rather present satislac- 
tion than expeetant search, and so rather not to 
doubt than m)t to err. Glory niakcdh the* author 
not to lay open his weakness ; and slotli inaketh the 
disciple not lt> know Ids .s(r(‘ngtb. 

I’lum begin men aspiri? to the sceouil 
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to be a profound inteirpreter and commenter, to be a 
sharp champion and defender, to be a methodical 
compounder and abridger. And this is the unfor¬ 
tunate succession of wits which the world hath yet 
had, whereby the patrimony of all knowledge goeth 
not on husbanded or improved, but wasted and de¬ 
cayed. For knowledge is like a water, that will 
never arise again higher than the level from wdiich 
it fell. And therefore to go beyond Aristotle by the 
light of Aristotle, is to think that a borrowed light 
can increase the original light from whom it is taken. 
So then, no true succession of wnts having been in 
the world,* either we must conclude, that knowledge 
is but a task for one man’s life, and then vain was 
the complaint, that ‘‘ life is short, and art is long;” 
or else, that the knowledge that now is, is but a 
shrub ; and not that tree which is never dangerous, 
but where it is to the purpose of knowing good and 
evil; Which desire ever riseth upon an appetite to 
elect, and not to obey, and so containeth in it a 
manifest defection. 

Thaii the pretended succesfsion of wits hath been 
evil placed, forasmuch as after variety of sects 
and opmio/u-, the mont popular and not the truest 
prevailelh and wearcth out the rest. 

Being the Yllth chapter, a fragment. 

It is sensible to think, that when men enter first 
into search and inquiry, according to the several 
frames and compositions of their understanding, 
they light upon diifering conceits, and so all opin¬ 
ions and doubts are beaten over,* and then men 
having made a taste of all, wax weary of variety, 
and so reject the worst, and hold themselves to the 
best, either some one if it be eminent j or some two 
or three, if they be in some equality; which after¬ 
wards arc received and carried on, and the rest 
extinct. 

But truth is contrary : and that time is like a 
river, wdiich carrieth down things which are light 
and blown up, and sinketh and drowneth that which 
is sad and weighty. For howsoever governments 
have several forms, sometimes one governing, some¬ 
times few, sometimes the multitude; yet the state 
of knowledge is ever a democracy, and that prevail- 
eth which is most agreeable to the senses and con¬ 
ceits of people. As for example, there is no great 
doubt, but he that did put the beginnings of things 
to be solid, void, and motion to the centre, was in 
better earnest than he that put matter, form, and 
shift; or he that put the mind, motion, and matter. 
For no man shall enter into inquisition of nature, 
but shall pass by that opinion of Bemocritus; where¬ 
as he shall never come near the other two opinions, 
but leave them aloof, for the schools and table-talk. 
Yet those of Aristotle and Plato, because they be 
both agreeable to popular sense, and the one was 
uttered with subtilty and the spirit of contradiction, 
and the other with a style of ornament and majesty, 
did hold out, and the other give place, &c. 


Of the impediments of knowledge, in handling it by 

parts, arid m slipping off particular sciences from 

the root and stock of wiiversal knowledge. 

Being the Vlllth chapter, the whole chapter. 

Cicero the orator, willing to magnify his own pro¬ 
fession, and thereupon spending many words to 
maintain that eloquence was not a shop of good 
words and elegancies, but a treasury and receipt of 
all knowledges, so far forth as may appertain to the 
handling and moving of the minds and affections of 
men by speech; maketh great complaint of the 
school of Socrates; that whereas before his time 
the same professors of wisdom in Greece did pre¬ 
tend to teach an universal sapience and knowledge 
both of matter and words, Socrates divorced them, 
and withdrew philosophy, and left rhetoric to itself, 
which by that destitution became but a barren and 
unnoble science. And in particular sciences we see, 
that if men fall to subdivide their labours, as to be 
an oculist in physic, or to be perfect in some one 
title of the law, or the like, they may prove ready 
and subtile, but not deep or sufficient, no, not in that 
subject which they do particularly attend, because 
of that consent which it hath with the rest. And 
it is a matter of common discourse, of the chain of 
sciences, how they are linked together, insomuch as 
the Grecians, who had terms at will, have fitted it 
of a name of Circle-Learning. Nevertheless, I that 
hold it for a great impediment towards the advance¬ 
ment and farther invention of knowledge, that par¬ 
ticular arts and sciences have been disincorporated 
from general knowledge, do not understand one and 
the same thing, which Cicero’s discourse and tlie 
note and conceit of the Grecians in their word Cir¬ 
cle-Learning do intend. For I mean not that use 
which one science hath of another for ornament or 
help in practice, as the orator hath of knowledge 
of affections for moving, or as military science may 
have use of geometry for fortifications ; biit I mean 
it directly of that use by way of supply of light and 
information, which the particulars and instances of 
one science do yield and present for the framing or 
correcting of the axioms of another science in their 
veiy truth and notion. And therefore that example 
of oculists and title lawyers doth come nearer i^y 
conceit than the other two; for sciences distinguished 
have a dependence upon universal knowledge to Ijc 
augmented and rectified by the superior light there¬ 
of; as well as the parts and members of a science 
have upon the maxims of the same science, and the 
mutual light and consent which one part receivetli 
of another. And therefore the opinion of Coperni¬ 
cus in astronomy, which astronomy itself cannot 
correct, because it is not repugnant to any of the 
appearances; yet natural philosophy doth correct. 
On the other side, if some of the ancient philosophers 
had been perfect in tlieir observations of astronomy, 
and had called them to counsel when they made 
their principles and first axioms, they would never 
have divided their philosophy, as the cosmographers 
do their descriptions by globes, making one philoso¬ 
phy for heaven, and another for under heaven, as 
in effect they do. 
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So if the moral philosophers, that have spent 
such an infinite quantity of debate touching good 
and the highest good, had cast their eye abroad 
upon nature, and beheld the appetite that is In all 
things to receive and to give; the one motion affect¬ 
ing preservation, and the other multiplication; 
which appetites are most evidently seen in living 
creatures, in the pleasure of nourishment eind genera- 
^tion; and in man do make the aptcst and most 
natural division of all his desires, being either of 
sense of pleasure, or sense of power; and in the 
universal frame of the world are figured, the one in 
the beams of heaven which issue fortli, and tlie 
other in the lap of the earth which takes in : and 
again, if they had observed the motion of congniity, 
or situation of the parts in respect of the 
evident in so many particulars: and lastly, if they 
had considered the motion, familiar in attraction of 
things, to approach to that which is higher in the 
same kind : when, by these observations, so easy 
aiid concurring in natural philosophy, they should 
have found out this quaternion of good, in enjoying 
or fruition, effecting or operation, consenting or pro¬ 
portion, and approach or assumption; they would 
have saved and al)ridged much of their long and 
wandering discourses of jjlcasure, Varliic, duty, and 
religion. 8o likewise in this same logic and rljctorir, 
or acts of argument and grace of speech, if the 
great masters of them would hut have gone a form 
lower, and looked hut into the observations of gram¬ 
mar concerning the kinds of w’ords, their dcrivtitions, 
deflexions, and syntax, specially enriching the sfimc, 
with the helps of several languages, with their 
differing pi’oprieties of words, phrases, and tropCvS; 
they might have found out more and better footsteps 
of common reason, help of disputation, and advantages 
of cavillation, than many of these which they have 
propounded. So again, a man should he thought to 
dally, if he did note how the figures of rhetoric and 
music are many of them the same. The repetitious 
and traductions in speech, and the reports and haunt- 
ings of sounds in music, arc the very same things. 
Plutarch hath almost made a hook of the Laeedm- 
monian kind of jesting, which joined every pleasure 
with distaste. ** Sir,” said a man of art to Philip 
king of Macedon, when he controlled him in his 
faculty, God forbid your fortune should he such as 
to know these things better than I.” In taxing his 
ignorance in his art, he represented to him the per¬ 
petual greatness of his fortune, leaving him no vacant 
time for so mean a skill. Now in music it is one 
of the ordinariest flowers to fall from a discord, or 
hard tune, upon a sweet accord. Tlie figure that 
Cicero and the rest commend, as one of the best 
points of elegancy, which is the fine checking of 
expectation, is no less well known to the musicians, 
when th(*y have a special grace in flying the close 
or cnde^c(^ And these are no allusions hut direct 
communities, the same delights of the mind being 
to he found not only in music, rhetoric, hut in moral 
philosophy, pcdicy, and other knowledges, and that 
obscure in tlie one, which is more apparent in the 
other; yea, and Ihtit discovered in the one, which is 
not found at all in the other; and so one science 


greatly aiding to the invention and augmentation of 
another. And therefore, without this infercourse, 
the axioms of sciences will fail out to be neither full 
nor true; hut will be such opinions, as Aristotle in 
some places doth wisely censure, wdien lie saitli, 
** These are the opinions of persons that luive respect 
but to a few things.” So then wo sec, that this note 
leadeth us to an administration of knowledge in some 
such order and policy, as the king of Spain, in re¬ 
gard of his great dominions, useth in state : who, 
though lie hath particular councils for several coun¬ 
tries and allairs, yet hath one council of state, or last 
resort tlial receiveth the advertisements and certifi¬ 
cates from all the rest. Hitherto of tlie diversion, 
successimi, and conference of wits, 

ThiU the end and .scope of knowledge hath been 
genendh/ mi.staken, and that men were iterer well 
advued what it wm they maglil. 

Being the IXlh chapter, immediately preceding 
I the Inventory, and inducing the same. 

It appearelh then how rarely the wits and labours 
of men have been converted to the severe and origi¬ 
nal inqui.silion ofknowkalge ; and in those who have 
pretended, what hurt hatli been done by the allecta- 
tion of professors, and the distnuHion of such as were 
no professors; and how there was never in eflect 
any conjunction or combination of wit.s in the first 
and inducing search, but that every man wrought 
ajiart, and would either have Ins own way, or else 
would go no farther than his guidr*, having in the 
one case the honour of a first, and in the oth(*r the 
(ase of a second; and lastly, how in the descent 
and continuance of wdts and labours, the succession 
liath been in the most jiopular and weak opinions, 
like unto the weakest natures, which many times 
have most children ; and in them also the condition 
of succession hath been rather to deTend and to 
adorn, than to add; and if to add, yei that addition 
to he rather a refining of a part, than an increase of 
the whole. But the impediments of time and acci¬ 
dents, though they have wrought a general indispo¬ 
sition, yet are they not so perenqitory and binding, as 
the internal impediments and clouds in the mind 
and spirit of man, wdiereof it tiow follow'clh to speak. 

The Scripture, speaking of tlm worst sort of error, 
saith, Krrare fecit eos in invio et non in via.” For 
a man may wander in the way, liy rounding up and 
down ; but if men have failed in their very direction 
and address, that error will never by good fortune 
correct itself. Now it hath fared with men in their 
contemplations, as Seneca saith it farelh with them 
ia their actions, “ De jiarlibus vitfc quisque delihenif, 
de summa nemo,” A course very ordinary witii 
men who receive for the most part their final ends 
from the inclination of their nature, or from common 
examide and o])ini()n, never questioning or examin¬ 
ing them, or reducing them to any clear cmlainly ; 
and use only to call lliemselves to account and de¬ 
liberation touebing tlie means and second ends, and 
Uu‘reby set themselves in the right way to the wrong 
place. So likewise.* upon the natural curiosity and 
desire to know, th(‘y have put themselves iri way 
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So if the moral philosophers, that have spent 
such an infinite quantity of debate touching good 
and the highest good, had cast their eye abroad 
upon nature, and beheld the appetite that is in all 
things to receive and to give; the one motion atfcct- 
ing preservation, and the other multiplication; 
which appetites are most evidently seen in living 
creatures, in the pleasure of nourishment and genera- 
«tion; and in man do mahe the aptest and most 
natural division of all his desires, being either of 
sense of pleasure, or sense of power; and in the 
universal frame of the w^orld are figured, the; one in 
the beams of heaven which issue fnilh, and the 
other in the lap of the eartli which takes in : and 
again, if they had observed the motion of congruify, 
or situation of the parts in respect of tlie whole, 
evident in so many particulars: and lastly, if they 
had considered the motion, familiar in attraction of 
things, to approach to tliat which is higher iu the 
same kind : when, by these observations, so easy 
and concurring in natural ])hilosophy, they sliould 
have found out this quaternion of good, in enjoying- 
or fruition, effecting or operation, consenting or ]>ro~ 
portion, and approach or assumption; they woiild 
have saved and abridged much of their long and 
w'anderirig discourses of })lcasurc, va-tuc, tlnfy, and 
religion. So likewise in this same logic and rhetoric, 
or acts of argument atid grace of speech, if the 
great masters of them would but have gone a form 
low'er, and looked but into the observations of gram- 
mar concerning the kinds of words, their derivations, 
deflexions, and syntax, specially enriching' the saiiu‘, 
wdth the helps of several languages, with their 
differing X)roprieties of wamls, phrases, and tropes; 
they might have found out more and better footsteps 
of common reason, help of disputation, and advfintages 
of cavillntion, than many of these which they Ijavc 
propounded. So again, a man should he thouglit to 
dally, if he did note how the figures of rlietoric and 
music arc many of them the same. The repetitions 
and traductions in speech, and the reports and haunt- 
ings of sounds in music, are the very same thing.s. 
Plutarch hath almost made a hook of the Lacedaj- 
monian kind of jesting, which joined every pleasure 
witli distaste. Sir,’’ said a man of art to Philip 
king of Macedon, when he controlled him in his 
faculty, ‘‘God forbid your fortune should be such as 
to know tliesc things better than 1.^’ In taxing his 
ignorance in his art, he represented to him the per- 
petual greatness of his fortune, leaving him no vacant 
time for so mean a skill. Now in music it is one 
of the ordinariest flow’ers to fall from a disc^ord, or 
hard tune, upon a sweet accord. The figure that 
Cicero and the rest commend, as one of the best 
points of elegancy, which is the fme checking of 
expectation, is no less well known to the musicians, 
when they have a special grace in flying the dose 
or cadence. And these are no allusions hut direct 
communities, the same delights of the mind being 
to be fotmd not only in music, rhetoric^ but in moral 
philoso])hy, policy, and otln^r knowdedges, and that 
obscure in the one, which is more a])parent in llie 
other; yea, and that discovered in the one, which is 
not found at all in the other; and so one science 


greatly aiding to the inventioni and angmentation of 
another. And therefore, without this inlercourKep 
the axioms of sciences will fall out to be neither full 
nor true; hut wdll be gucli opinioui, u» Arktotle In 
some places doth wisely censure, when lit* 

“ These arc the opinions of persons that have reipeet 
but to a few things.” 8o then w<^ sec, that tliisnofe 
leadeth us to an admiriisfrationofknowledge in some 
such order and poli<*y, as the kiipg of *Spain, in re¬ 
gard of Ids gn-at. dominions, us(‘th in slate: who, 
Ihnngli he Initli i-artifuilar cfnuuu'is for several c(»un- 
tric's and airairs, yet hath om* council of state, or last 
resort, that receividh tin; atlverliseintmts and ecnlifi* 
cafes from all the rest. Hitherto of the diversion, 
siteer‘Hsion, and imnfereiiee f)f wits. 

/7oi/ //(fc ioirf imd m’Cfjitt oj' /i’/ifw7(v/ge iiaik bff?i 
genvnditj mkiuken^ ami timi men nr,re nrrer urM 
iuim^'ed tpkai ii im»v ikn^ mngki, 

! Being tlie IXtIi chapter, immccliiitely preceding 
the Inventory, and Inducing the aame. 

It a.ppeareth then how rarely the wits and laliourn 
(if men have been ctmverted to Ihe wvereand origi¬ 
nal imiuisition orknowlc‘dge; and in those wlm have 
pr-'-teiided, what luirt Isath hwn dom.^ by fheafleeta- 
lioii of professors, and the di.strartinis of Hudi as were 
no pndeKKors; and how tijere was never in effect 
any eonjimctitm av eomln'nahon of wits in the first 
and inducing searedp but that every man wrought 
apart, and wcmlct cdtlier have Iuk own way, or elan 
would go no farther than hi« guide, Imvlng in lliu 
one ease the liorscmr of ii firit, and in tlie other file 
ease of a Kccfond; and lastly, how In the tlesceni 
and continuance of wifi ant! laliotirn, the iiieccfeifioii 
hath been in the nu»st popular and weak tqanioiis, 
lik(* unto the weakest nailing uhirh many tiim'U 
have most cliildnm ; and in tlu-m cdso the comlidon 
of succession hatli hf*eu rather to didend and to 
adorn, tljan to add; and if to add, yet that additi<m 
to h{' rather a rc-fming of a part, than an increase eff 
the whole. lint the impediments (d* time and acei» 
dents, tliongh they have wnnight a general indispo¬ 
sition, yet arc^ tlicy not no peremptory and binding, iii 
the inU‘rnal im[)edimenta and ckmds in the mind 
and spirit of man, whereof It now followclh to wpeak* 
Til# Hcripture, apwiking of the worst iort of irror, 
laith, ** Errarc fecit eon in invio ct non in via/*' For 
a nnun may wanthn* in the, way, by rounding ttp and 
down ; but if men have failed in their wry dircctifm 
and address, that error will nc-ver by good fortune 
correct itself. Now it 1mlli fared with men in their 
contemplations, as Seneca sailh it fareth wiili tin-in 
in their actions, “ Do jtarlibus vita- (|ui.sfpje di-lihf'nit, 
dc summa nemo.” A course very ordinary with 
men who receive- for Hu? most part their final ends 
from the inclination of thc-ir nature, or from common 
example and opinion, never cpic^tioning or exiimin.' 
ing them, or reducing thmu to any (dear eertaiufy ; 
and u.s<‘ only to call tlicmHcives to aeeoimt, and /fi- 
lilau'ation touedung the means and second cuds, and 
thereby set themselves in the right way to the 
place. Bo likewiKC upon llic natural curiosity ami 
desire to know, th<*y have put thcinselves in way 
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without foresight or consideration of their journey's 
end. 

For I find that even those that have sought know¬ 
ledge for itself and not for benefit, or ostentation, or 
any practical enablement in the course of their life, 
have nevertheless propounded to themselves a wrong 
mark, namely, satisfaction, which men call truth, and 
not operation. For as in the courts and services of 
princes and states, it is a much easier matter to give 
satisfaction than to do the business j so in the in¬ 
quiring of causes and reasons it is much easier to 
find out such causes as will satisfy the mind of man, 
and quiet objections, than such causes as will direct 
him and give him light to new experiences and in¬ 
ventions. And this did Celsus note wisely and truly, 
how that the causes which are in use, and whereof 
the knowledges now received do consist, were in 
time minors and subsequents to the knowledge of. 
the particulars, out of which they were induced and 
collected ; and that it was not the light of those 
causes which discovered particulars, but only the 
particulars being first found, men did fall on gloss¬ 
ing and discoursing of the causes; which is the 
reason, why the learning that now is hath the curse 
of barrenness, and is courtesan-like, for pleasure, 
and not for fruit. Nay, to compare it rightly, the 
strange fiction of the poets of the transformation of 
Scylla, seemeth to be a lively emblem of this phi¬ 
losophy iind knowledge: a fair woman upward in 
the parts of show, but when you come to the parts 
of use and generation, barking monsters j for no 
better are the endless distorted questions, which 
ever have been, and of necessity must be, the end 

and womb of such knowledge. 

But yet, nevertheless, here I may be mistaken, 
by reason of some which may have much in their 
pen the referring sciences to action and the use of 
man, which mean quite another matter than I do. 
For they mean a contriving of directions, and pre¬ 
cepts for readiness of practice, which I discommend 
not, so it be not occasion that some quantity of the 
science be lost; for else it will be such a piece of 
husbandry, as to put away a manor lying somewhat 
scattered, to buy in a close that lieth handsomely 
about a dwelling. But my intention contrariwise is 
to increase and multiply the revenues and posses¬ 
sions of man, and not to trim up only, or order with 
conveniency the grounds whereof he is already 
stated. Wherefore the better to make myself under¬ 
stood, that I mean nothing less than words, and 
directly to demonstrate the point which we are now i 
upon, that is, what is the true end, scope, or office ! 
of knowledge, which I have set down to consist not i 
m any plausible, delectable, reverend, or admired I 
discourse, or any satisfactory arguments, but in 1 
effecting and working, and in discovery of particu- j 
Jars not revealed before, for the better endowment and 
help of man's life; I have thought good to make, 
as it were, a kalendar, or inventory of the wealth, 
furniture, or means of man, according to his present 
estate, as far as it is known; which I do not to 
show any universality of sense or knowledge, and i 
uiuch less to make a satire of reprehension in re- n 
spect of wants and errors, but partly because cogi- ri 


s tations new had need of some grossness and incul 
cation to make them perceived, and chiefly to th 

- end, that for the time to come, upon the accoun 
r and state now made and cast up, it may appear wha 
, increase this new manner of use and administratioi 
r of the stock, if it be once planted, shall bring witi 
1 it hereafter; and for the time present, in case ! 
f should be prevented by death to propound and re 
i veal this new light as I purpose, yet I may at tb( 

- least give some awaking note, both of tlie wants ir 
> man’s present condition, and the nature of the sup 
, plies to be wished; though for mine own part neithei 

do I much build upon my present anticipations, 
neither do I think ourselves yet learned or wise 
, enough to wish reasonably; for as it asks some 
f knowledge to demand a question not impertinent; 
L so it asketh some sense, to make a wish not absurd. 

r. 

^ 7Vte Inventory, or an enumeration and mew of inmn^ 
tions already discovered in usBf together with a 
note of the wants, and the nature of the supplies. 

Being the Xth chapter; and this a small fragment 
thereof, being the preface to the Inventory. 

The plainest method, and most directly pertinent 
to this intention, will be to make distribution of 
sciences, arts, inventions, works, and their portions, 
according to the use and tribute which they yield 
and render to the conditions of man’s life, and under 
those several uses, being as several offices of pro¬ 
visions, to charge and tax what may be reasonably 
exacted qj demanded, not guiding ourselves neither 
by the poverty of experiences and probations, nor 
according to the vanity of credulous imaginations; 
and then upon those charges and taxations to dis¬ 
tinguish and present, as it were, in several columns, 
what is extant and already found, and what is de¬ 
fective and farther to be provided. Of which pro¬ 
visions, because in many of them, after the manner 
of slothful and faulty officers and accomptants, it 
will be returned, by way of excuse, that no such are 
to be had, it will be fit to give some light of the 
nature of the supplies, whereby it will evidently 
that they are to be compassed and procured. 
And yet nevertheless on the other side again, it will 
be as fit to check and control the vain and void 
assignations and gifts, whereby certain ignorant, 
extravagant, and abusing wits have pretended to 
endue the state of man with wonders, differing as 
I much from truth in nature, as Coesar’s Coinmentarie.s 
differeth from the acts of King Arthur, or Huon of 
Bourdeaux, in story. For it is true that Casar did 
greater things than those idle wits had the audacity 
to feign their supposed worthies to have done; but 
he did them not in that monstrous and fabulous 
manner, 

7he chapter tmmediately following the Inve?iiory, 

Being the Xlth in order, a part thereof. 

It appeareth then, what is now in proposition, 
not by general circumlocution, but by particular note, 
no former philosophy varied in terms or metliod; 
no new placet or speculation upon particulars al- 
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i-eady Icnown; no referring to action, by any manual 
of practice,* but the revealing and discovering of new 
inventions and operations. This to be done without 
the errors and conjectures of art, or the length or 
difficulties of experience; the nature and kinds of 
which inventions have been described as they could 
be discovered,* for your eye cannot pass one kenning 
without farther sailing: only we have stood upon 
,the best advantages of the notions received, as upon 
, 1 a mount, to show the knowledges adjacent and con¬ 
fining. If therefore the true end of knowledge, not 
propounded, hath bred large error, the best and per- 
fectest condition of the same end, not perceived, will 
cause some declination. For when the butt is set 
up, men need not rove, but except the white be 
placed, men cannot level. This perfection we mean, 
not in the worth of the effects, but in the nature of 
the direction j for our purpose is not to sfir up men’s 
hopes, hut to guide their travels. The fulness of 
direction to work, and produce any effect, consisteth 
in two conditions, certainty and liberty. Certainty 
is, when the direction is not only true for the most 
part, but infallible. Liberty is, when the direction 
is not restrained to some definite means, but com- 
prehendeth all the means and ways possible; for 
the poet saith well, “ Sapientibus undique latm sunt 
visBand where there is the greatest plurality of 
change, there is the greatest singularity of choice. 
Besides as a conjectural direction maketh a casual 
effect, so a particular and restrained direction is no 
less casual than uncertain. For those particular 
means whereunto it is tied, may be out of your power, 
or may be accompanied with an overvalue of preju¬ 
dice ; and so if for want of certainty in direction, 
you are frustrated in success, for want of variety in 
direction you are stopped in attempt. If therefore 
your direction be certain, it must refer you, and 
point you to somewhat, which if it be present, the 
effect you seek will of necessity follow, eke may 
you perform and not obtain. If it be free, then must 
it refer you to somewhat, which if it be absent the 
effect you seek will of necessity withdraw, else may 
you have power and not attempt. This notion 
Aristotle had in light, though not in use. For the 
two commended rules by him set down, whereby the 
axioms of sciences are precepted to be made con¬ 
vertible, and which the latter men have not without 
elegancy surnamed, the one the rule of trutli, be¬ 
cause it preventeth deceit; the other the rule of 
prudence, because it freeth election; are the same 
thing in speculation and affirmation, which we now 
observe. An example will make my meaning at¬ 
tained, and yet percase make it thought that they 
attained it not. 

Let the effect to be produced be whiteness; let 
the first, direction be, that if air and water be inter¬ 
mingled, or broken in small portion together, white¬ 
ness will ensue ; as in snow, in the breaking of the 
ways of the sea and rivers, and the like. This di¬ 
rection is certain, but very particular; and restrain¬ 
ed, being tied but to air and water. Let the second 
direction be, that if air be mingled as before with 
any transparent body, such nevertheless as is imcp- 
loiired and more grossly transparent than air itself, 
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that then, &c. as glass or crystal, being beaten t© 
fine powder, by the interposition of the air becometh 
white; the white of an egg, being clear of itself, receiv¬ 
ing air by agitation becometh white, receiving air by 
concoction becometh white; here you are freed from 
water, and advanced to a clear body, and still tied to 
air. Let the third direction exclude or remove the 
restraint of an uncoloured body, as in amlier, sap¬ 
phires, &c. which beaten to fine powder, become 
white in wine and beer; which brought to froth, 
become wffiite. Let the fourth direction exclude 
the restraint of a body more grossly transparent than 
air, as in flame, being a body compounded between 
air and a finer substance than air: which flame, if 
it were not for tlie smoke, which is the third sub- 
Btance that incorporateth itself and dietli, tlie flame 
would be more perfect white. In all these four di¬ 
rections air still beareth a part* Let the fifth di- 
[ rection then be, that if any bodies, both transparent, 
but in an unequal degree, be mingled as before, 
whiteness will follow: as oil and water bcfiten to 
an ointment, though by settling, the air which 
gathereth in the agitation be evaporate, yet remain- 
eth white : and the powder of glass, or erystii! put 
into water, whereby the air giveth place, yet re- 
maineth white, tliough not so pCTfect. Now are you 
freed from air, but still are you tied to transparent 
bodies. To ascunul farther fiy .sc'alc I do forbear, 
partly because it would draw on the f^xample to an 
over-great length, Imt ebiefiy beeausf* it would open 
tliat which in this work 1 determine to reserve * for 
to pass through the whole history and observations of 
colours and objects viaible, were too long a digres¬ 
sion ; and our purpose is now to give iin example 
of a free direction, thereby to dktingiifih and de¬ 
scribe it: and not to set down a form of Interpreta¬ 
tion bow to recover and attain it. But as we intend 
not now' to reveal, so we are circumspect not to mis¬ 
lead; and therefore, this warning being given, re¬ 
turning to our purpose in band, we admit the sixth 
direction to be, that all bodies, or parts of !)odies, 
which are unefpial (upially, that is, in a simple pro- 
portion, do represetd; wlutmu'ss ; wa* wall explain 
this, though w'e induce it not. It is then to la: un¬ 
derstood, that absolute efpmlity prorluccdh transpa. 
rcnce, inequality in simple order or proportfoti pro^ 
diiceth whiteness, inequality In compound or re* 
spective order or proportion prodweeth oilier ooloori, 
and absolute or ordcrless inequality |>roduceth black¬ 
ness; which diversity, if so gross 11 clenionstrafion 
be needful, may he signified Ijy four tables; a blank, 
a chequer, a fret, and a UHulIey; whereof tin* fret Is 
evident to admit great variety. Out of this asser¬ 
tion arc satisfied a multitude of efleets and observa¬ 
tions, as that whiUmesK and blackness are. most m- 
eompatiblc with transparence; that whiteness keep- 
eth light, and l)ln(‘kiH*HS stoppeth light, but neither 
passeth it; that whitemees or Idackness arc never 
produced in rainbows, cliamondH, crystals, and the 
like; that wliite giveth no dye, and l)Iaek hardly 
laketh dye; that whiteness seeincth to have an 
affinity with dryness, and hlacknefis with moisture ; 
that adustion causeih blacknesK, and ealeiualiofi 
whiteness; that flowers are generally of fia^sh ei^ 
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lours, and toely black, &c. all which I do now 
mention confusedly by way of derivation, and not by 
way of induction. The sixth direction, which I 
have thus explained, is of good and competent 
liberty, for whiteness fixed and inherent; but not 
for whiteness fantastical, or appearing, as shall be 
afterwards touched. But first do you need a reduc¬ 
tion back to certainty or verity; for it is not |11 
position or contexture of unequal bodies that will 
produce colours; for aqua fortis, oil of vitriol, &c. 
more manifestly, and many other substances more 
obscurely, do consist of very unequal parts, which 
yet are transparent and clear. Therefore the re¬ 
duction must be, that the bodies or parts of bodies 
so intermingled as before, be of a certain grossness, 
or magnitude; for the unequalities which move the 
sight must have a farther dimension and quality, 
than those which operate many other effects. Some 
few grains of saffron will give a tincture to a tun of 
water, but so many grains of civet will give a per¬ 
fume to a whole chamber of air. And therefore 
when Democritus, from whom Epicurus did borrow 
it, held that the position of the solid portions was 
the cause of colours ; yet in the very truth of this 
assertion he should have added, that the portions 
are required to be of some magnitude. And this is 
one cause why colours have little inwardness and 
necessitude with the nature and properties of things, 
those things resembling in colour, which otherwise 
differ most, as salt and sugar : and contrariwise dif¬ 
fering in colour, which otherwise resemble most, as 
the white and blue violets, and the several veins of 
one agate or marble, by reason that other virtues 
consist in more subtile proportions than colours do; 
and yet are there virtues and natures which require 
a grosser magnitude than colours, as well as scents 
and divers other require a more subtile ; for as the 
portion of a body will give forth scent, which is too 
small to be seen, so the portion of a body will show 
colours, which is too small to be endued with 
weight; and therefore one of the prophets with 
great elegancy describing how all creatures carry 
no proportion towards God the Creator, saith, ** that 
all the nations in respect of him are like the dust 
upon the balancewhich is a thing appearetb, but 
weigheth not. But to return, there resteth a farther 
freeing of this sixth direction: for the clearness of 
a river or stream showeth white at a distance, and 
crystalline glasses deliver the face or any other ob¬ 
ject falsified in whiteness, and long beholding the 
snow, to a weak eye, giveth an impression of azure, 
rather than of whiteness. So as for whiteness in 
apparition only, and representation, by the qualify¬ 
ing of the light, altering the intermedium, or affect¬ 
ing the eye itself, it reacheth not. But you must 
free your direction to the producing of such an in¬ 
cidence, impression, or operation, as may cause a 
precise and determinate passion of the eye, a matter 
which is much more easy to induce than that which 
we have passed through ; but yet because it hath a 
full coherence both with that act of radiation, which 
hath hitherto been conceived and termed so unpro- 
perly and untruly, by some, an effluxion of spiritual 
species, and by others, an investing of the inter¬ 


medium, with a motion which successively is con¬ 
veyed to the eye, and with the act of sense, wherein 
I should likewise open that which I think good to 
withdraw, I will omit. 

Neither do I contend, but that this notion, which 
I call the freeing of a direction in the received phi¬ 
losophies, as far as a swimming anticipation could 
take hold, might be perceived and discerned; being 
not much other matter than that which they did not 
only aim at in the two rules of axioms before re-^^ 
membered, but more nearly also than that which 
they term the form or formal cause, or that which 
they call the true difference; both which neverthe¬ 
less, it seemeth, they propound rather as impossi¬ 
bilities and wishes, than as things within the com¬ 
pass of human comprehension: for Plato casteth 
his burthen, and saith, that he will revere him as 
a God, that can truly divide and definewhich can¬ 
not be but by true foilhs and differences, wherein I 
join hands with him, confessing as much, as yet 
assuming to myself little ; for if any man can, by 
the strength of his anticipations, find out forms, I 
will magnify him with the foremost. But as any 
of them would say, that if divers things, which 
many men know by instruction and observation, 
another knew by revelation, and without those 
means, they would take him for somewhat super¬ 
natural and divine; so I do acknowledge, that if any 
man can hy anticipations reach to that which a weak 
and inferior wit may attain to by interpretation, he 
cannot receive too high a title. Nay, I for my part 
do indeed admire to see how far some of them have 
proceeded by their anticipations; but how ? it is as 
I wonder at some blind men, to see what shift they 
make without their eye-sight; thinking with myself 
that if I were blind, I could hardly do it. Again, 
Aristotle^s school confesseth, that there is no true 
knowledge but by causes, no true cause but the form, 
no true form known except one, which they are 
pleased to allow ; and therefore thus far their evi¬ 
dence standeth with us, that both hitherto there 
hath been nothing but a shadow of knowledge, and 
that we propound now that which is agreed to be 
worthiest to he sought, and hardest to be found. 
There wanteth now a part very necessary, not by 
way of supply, but by way of caution: for as it is 
seen for the most part, that the outward tokens and 
badge of excellency and perfection are more incident 
to things merely counterfeit, than to that which is 
true, but for a meaner and baser sort; as a dubline 
is more like a perfect ruby than a spinel, and a 
counterfeit angel is made more like a true angel, 
than if it were an angel coined of China gold ; in 
like manner, the direction carrieth a resemblance 
of a true direction in verity and liberty, which in¬ 
deed is no direction at all. For though your direc¬ 
tion seem to be certain and free, by pointing you to 
nature that is unseparable from the nature you in¬ 
quire upon; yet if it do not carry you on a degree 
or remove nearer to action, operation, or light, to 
make or produce, it is but superficial and counter¬ 
feit. Wherefore to secure and warrant what is a 
true direction, though that general note I have given 
be perspicuous in itself, for a man shall toon cast 
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with himself, whether he be ever the near to effect 
and operate or no, or whether he have won hut an 
abstract or varied notion, yet for better instruction I 
will deliver three particular notes of caution. The 
first is, that the nature discovered be more original 
than the nature supposed, and not more secondary, 
or of the like degree : as to make a stone bright, or 
to make it smooth, it is a good direction to say, 
make it even; but to make a stone even, it is no good 
^direction to say, make it bright, or make it smooth: 
for the rule is, that the disposition of any thing re¬ 
ferring to the state of it in itself, or the parts, is more 
original than that which is relative or transitive to¬ 
wards another thing. So evenness is the disposition 
of the stone in itself, but smooth is to the hand, and 
bright to the eye, and yet nevertheless they all cluster 
and concur; and yet the direction is more unperfect, 
if it do appoint you to such a relative, as is in the 
same kind, and not in a diverse. For in the direction, 
to produce brightness by smoothness, although pro¬ 
perly it win no degree, and will never teach you 
any new particulars before unknown, yet by way of 
suggestion or bringing to mind, it may draw your 
consideration to some particulars known but not re¬ 
membered j as you shall sooner remember some 
practical means of making smoothness, than if you 
had fixed your consideration only upon brightness ; 
but if the direction had been to make brightness, 
by making reflection, as thus, make it such as you 
may see your face in it; this is merely secondary, 
and helpeth neither by way of informing, nor by 
way of suggesting. So if in the inquiry of white¬ 
ness you were directed to make such a colour as 
should be seen farthest in a dark light j here you 
are advanced nothing at all. For these kinds of 
natures are but proprieties, effects, circumstances, 
concurrences, or what else you shall like to call them, 
and not radical and formative natures towards the 
nature supposed. The second caution is, that the 
nature inquired be collected by division before com¬ 
position, or to speak more properly, by composi¬ 
tion subaltern, before you ascend to composition 
absolute, &e. 

Of the internal andprofmnd errors and superstitions 
in the nature of the mind, and of the four sorts of 
idols orfctions which offer themselves to the un¬ 
derstanding in the inquisition of knowledge^ 

Being the XVIth chapter, and this a small fragment 
thereof, being a preface to the inward clenches 
of the mind. 

The opinion of Epicurus, that the gods were of 
human shape, was rather justly derided than seriously 
confuted by the other sects, demanding whether 
every kind of sensible creatures did not think their 
own figure fairest, as the horse, the bull, and the 
like, wliich found no beauty but in their own forms, 
as in appetite of lust appeared. And the heresy of 
the Anthropomorphites was ever censured for a 
gross conceit, bred in the obscure cells of solitary 
monks that never looked abroad. Again, the fable so 
w'ell known of **Quis pinxit leonem,'’ doth set forth 
well, that there is an error of pride and partiality, 
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as well as of custom and familiarity. The reflection 
also from glasses so usually resembled to the imagery 
of the mind, every man knoweth to receive error 
and variety both in colour, magnitude, and shape, 
according to the quality of the glass. But yet no 
use hath been made of these and many the like ob¬ 
servations to move men to search out, and upon search 
to give true cautions of the native and inherent errors 
in the mind of man, which have coloured and cor¬ 
rupted all his notions and impressions. 

I do find therefore in this enchanted glass four 
idols, or false appearances of several and distinct 
sorts, every sort comprehending many subdivisions: 
the first sort, I call idols of the nation or tribe; the 
second, idols of the place ; the third, idols of the 
cave; and the fourth, idols of the theatre, &c. 

Here followeth an abridgement of divers chapters of 
the first book of the Interpretation op Nature. 

CHAPTER XIL 

That in deciding and determining of the truth of 
knowledge, men have put themselves upon trials not 
competent. That antiquity and authority, common 
and confessed notions, the natural and yielding con¬ 
sent of the mind, the harmony and coherence of a 
knowledge in itself, the establishing of principles 
with the touch and reduction of other propositions 
unto them, inductions without instance contradictory, 
and the report of the senses, are none of them 
absolute and infallible evidence of truth ; and bring 
no security sufficient for effects and operations. That 
the discovery of new works or active directions not 
known before, is the only trial to be accepted of; 
and yet not that neither, in case where one particular 
giveth light to another; but where particulars in¬ 
duce an axiom or observation, which axiom found 
out, discovereth and designeth new particulars. That 
the nature of this trial is not only upon the point, 
whether the knowledge be profitable or no, but even 
upon the point, whether the knowledge be true or no. 
Not because you may always conclude, that the axiom 
which discovereth new instances is true; hut con¬ 
trariwise you may safely conclude, that if it discover 
not any new instance, it is vain and untrue. That 
by new instances are not always to be understood 
new recipes, but new assignations ,* and of the di¬ 
versity between these two. That the subtilty of 
words, arguments, notions, yea of the senses them¬ 
selves, is but rude and gross in comparison of the 
subtilty of things. And of the slothful and flatter¬ 
ing opinions of those which pretend to honour the 
mind of man in withdrawing and abstracting it from 
particulars; and of the inducements and motives 
whereupon such opinions have been conceived and 
received. 

CHAPTER XIIL 

Of the error in propounding chiefly the search of 
causes and productions of things concrete, which are 
infinite and transitory j and not of abstract natures, 
which are few and permanent. That these natures 
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aie as the alphabet or simple letters, whereof the 
variety of things consisteth; or as the colours min¬ 
gled in the painter’s shell, wherewith he is able to 
make infinite variety of faces or shapes. An enume¬ 
ration of them according to popular note, lhat 
at the first one would conceive that in the schools 
by natural philosophy were meant the knowledge of 
the efficients of things concrete; and by metaphysic 
the knowledge of the forms of natures simple; which 
is a good and fit division of knowledge: but upon 
examination there is no such matter by them intended. 
That the little inquiry into the production of simple 
natures, showeth well that works were not sought; 
because by the former knowledge some small and 
superficial deflexions from the ordinary generations 
and productions may be found out, but the discovery 
of all profound and radical alteration must arise out 
of the latter knowledge. 

CHAPTER XIV. 


Of the error in propounding the search of the 
materials, or dead beginnings or principles of things, 
and not the nature of motions, inclinations, and ap¬ 
plications. That the whole scope of the former 
search is impertinent and vain; both because there 
are no such beginnings, and if there were they could 
not be known. That the latter manner of search, 
which is all, they pass over compendiously and 
slightly as a bye matter. That the several conceits 
in that kind; as that the lively and moving begin- 
nings of things should be shift or appetite of matter 
to privation; the spirit of the world, working in 
matter according to platform ; the proceeding or 
fructifying of distinct kinds according to their pro¬ 
prieties ; the intercourse of the elements by media¬ 
tion of their common qualities ; the appetite of like 
portions to unite themselves ; amity and discord, or 
sympathy and antipathy; motion to the centre, with 
motion of stripe or press; the casual agitation, ag¬ 
gregation, and essays of the solid portions in the 
void space ; motion of shuttings and openings ; are 
all mere nugations. And that the calculating and 
ordination of the true degrees, moments, limits, and 
laws of motions and alterations, by means whereof 
all works and effects are produced, is a matter of a 
far other nature than to consist in such easy and wild 
generalities. 

CHAPTER XV. 

Of the great error of inquiring knowledge in an¬ 
ticipations. That I call anticipations, the voluntary 
collections that the mind maketh of knowledge, 
which is every man’s reason. That though this be 
a solemn thing, and serves the turn to negotiate 
between man and man, because of the conformity 
and participation of men’s minds in the like errors, 
yet towards inquiry of tlie truth of things and works 
it is of no value. 1'hat (uvil r(*sp(K;ts are a let that 
this pretended reason should not lx? so contemptibly 
spoken of, as were fit ami medieinahle, in regard 
that hath been too much exaUcd and glorified, to 
the infinite detriment of man^s estate. Of the na¬ 


ture of words, and their facility and aptness to cover 
and grace the defects of anticipations. That it is no 
marvel if these anticipations have brought forth such 
diversity and repugnance in opinions, theories, or 
philosophies, as so many fable, of several arguments. 
That had not the nature of civil customs and govern¬ 
ment been in most times somewhat adverse to such 
innovations, though contemplative, there might have 
been, and would have been many more. That the 
second school of the Academics and the sect of 
Pyrrho, or the considerers, that denied comprehen¬ 
sion as to the disabling of man’s knowledge, enter¬ 
tained in anticipations, is well to be allowed : but 
that they ought, when they had overthrown and 
purged the floor of the ruins, to have sought to 
build better in place. And more especially that 
they did unjustly and prejudicially, to charge the 
deceit upon the report of the senses, which admit- 
teth very sparing remedy; being indeed to have 
been charged upon the anticipations of the mind, 
which admitteth a perfect remedy. That the infor¬ 
mation of the senses is sufficient, not because they 
err not, but because the use of the sense in disco¬ 
vering of knowledge is for the most part not imme¬ 
diate. So that it is the work, effect, or instance, 
that trieth the axiom, and the sense doth but try 
the work done or not done, being or not being. 
That the mind of man in collecting knowledge 
needeth great variety of helps, as well as the hand 
of man in manual and mechanical practices needeth 
great variety of instruments. And that it were a 
poor work, that if instruments were removed, men 
would overcome with their naked hands. And of 
- the distinct points of want and insufficiency in the 
mind of man. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

That the mind of a man, as it is not a vessel of 
that content or receipt to comprehend knowledge 
without helps and supplies ; so again it is not sin¬ 
cere, but of an ill and corrupt tincture. ^ Of the in¬ 
herent and profound errors and superstitions in the 
nature of the mind, and of the four sorts of idols or 
false appearances that offer themselves to the under¬ 
standing in the inquisition of knowledge; that is to 
say, the idols of the tribe, the idols of the paflice, 
the idols of the cave, and the idols of the theatre: 
that these four, added to the incapacity of the mind, 
and the vanity and malignity of the affections, leave 
nothing but impotency and confusion. A recital ol 
the particular kinds of these four idols, with some 
chosen examples of the opinions they have begot, 
such of them as have supplanted the state of know* 
ledge most. 

CHAPTER XVn. 

Of the errors of swdi as havi* (l(‘.sceii(led and ap 
l>lied themselves to experimuu*, and aliempted U 
induce knowledge upon particulars. That th(‘3 
liav(‘ not had the resolutioti and strength of mind t< 
free themselves wholly from antieipationsj^hut ijavi 
made a confusion and intermixture of anticipation! 
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and observations, and so vanished. That if any 
have had the strength of mind generally to purge 
away and discharge all anticipations; they have not 
had that greater and double strength and patience 
of mind, as well to repel new anticipations after the 
view and search of particulars, as to reject old which 
were in their mind before j but have from particu¬ 
lars and history flown up to principles without the 
^ mean degrees, and so framed all the middle gene¬ 
ralities or axioms, not by way of scale or ascension 
from particulars, but by w^ay of derivation from 
principles, whence hath issued the infinite chaos of 
shadows and moths, wherewith both books and minds 
have been hitherto, and* may be yet hereafter much 
more pestered. That in the course of those deriva¬ 
tions to make them yet the more unprofitable, they 
have used, when any light of new instance opposite 
to any assertion appeared, rather to reconcile the 
instance than to amend the rule. That if any have 
had, or shall have the power and resolution to for¬ 
tify and enclose his mind against all anticipations, 
yet if he have not been or shall not be cautioned by 
the full understandingof the nature of the mind and 
spirit of man, and therein of the states, pores, and 
passages both of knowledge and error, he hath not 
been nor shall not be possibly able to guide or keep 
on his course aright. That those that have been 
conversant in experience and observation, have used, 
when they have intended to discover the cause of 
any effect, to fix their consideration narrowly and 
exactly upon that effect itself, with all the circum¬ 
stances thereof, and to vary the trial thereof as many 
ways as can be devised; which course amounteth 
but to a tedious curiosity, and ever breaketh off in 
wondering, and not in knowing. And that they 
have not used to enlarge their observation to match 
and sort that effect with instances of a diverse sub¬ 
ject, which must of necessity be before any cause be 
found out.^ That they have passed over the obser¬ 
vation of instances vulgar and ignoble, and stayed 
their attention chiefly upon instances of mark ; 
whereas the other sort arc for the most part more 
mgmficant, and of better light and information, 
lhat every particular that worketh any effect, is a < 
thing compounded, more or less, of diverse single < 
natures, more manifest and more obscure, and that 
it-appeareth not to whether of the natures the effect 
IS to be ascribed,* and yet notwithstanding they have 
taken a course without breaking particulars, and 
reducing them by exclusions and inclusions to a 
tlefimte point, to conclude upon inductions in gross* i 
which empirical course is no less vain than the t 
schokstical. That all such as have sought action t 
and wwk out of their inquiry, have been hasty and c 
pressing to discover some practices for present use, 1 
and not to discover axioms, joining with them the t 
new assignations as their sureties. That the fore- t 
running of the mind to frame recipes upon axioms a 
at the entrance, is like Atalantak golden ball that r 
• interrupteth the course j and Is to be ii 

inhibited till you have ascended to a certain stage cl 
and degree of generalities j which forbearance will p 
be liberally recompensed in the end; and that chance a 
discovereth new inventions by one and one, but o 


science by knots and clusters. That they have not 
collected suflicient quantity of particulars, nor them 
in sufficient certainty and subtilfy, nor of all several 
kinds, nor with those advantages and discretions in 
the entry and sorting which are requisite; and of 
the weak manner of collecting natural history, which 
hath been used. Lastly, that they had no knowledge 
of the formulary of interpretation, the work whereof 
is to^ abridge experience, and to make things as 
certainly found out by axiom in short time, as by 
infinite experience in ages. 

CHAPTER XVIIL 


That the cautels and devices put in practice in 
r the^delivery of knowledge for the covering and pal- 
J liating of ignorance, and the gracing and overvalu- 
i ing of that they utter, arc without number; but 
5 none more bold and more Iiurtful than two: the one, 

• that men have used of a few observations upon any 
subject to make a solemn and formal art; by filling 
it up with discourse, accommodating it with some 
circumstances and directions to practice, and digest¬ 
ing it into method, whereby men grow satisfied and 
secure, as if no more inquiry were to be made of 
that matter; tlie other, that men have used to dis- 
charge ignorance with credit, in defining all those 
eflects which they cannot attain unto, to be out of 
the compass of art and human endeavour. That 
the very styles and forms of utterance are so many 
characters of imposture, some choosing a style of 
pugnacity and contention, some of satire and repre¬ 
hension, some of plausible and tempting similitudes 
and examples, some of great words and high dii- 
course, some of short and dark sentencci, tome of 
exactness^of method, all of positive afilnnariotii 
without disclosing the true motives and proofs of 
their opinions, or free confessing their ignorance or 
doubts, except it be now and then for a grace, and 
in cunning to win the more credit in the rest, and 
not in good faitli. ''I’hat although mc>n be free from 
these errors and encumbrances in the will and aflec- 
tion, yet it is not a thing so easy as is conceived, to 
convey the conceit of one man’s mind into the mind 
of another, without logs or mistaking, especially in 
notions new and differing firom those that are re¬ 
ceived. That never any knowledge was delivered 
in the same order it wm invented, no not in the 
mathematics, though it sIiouM seem otherwise, in 
regard that the propositions placed last do use'the 
propositions or grants placed first for their proof 
and demonstration. That there arc forms and me¬ 
thods of tradition wholly distinct and differing, ac¬ 
cording to their ends whereto lli(‘v arc directed 
Hiat there arc two ends of tradition of knowledge] 
t le one to teach and instruct for use and practice, 
the other to impart or intimate for re-cxamlnation 
and j)rogres8ion. That the former of theie ends 
requireth a method not the same, whereby it was 
invented and induced, but sucli as is most cornpen- 
dious ami ready, whereby it may be used am! an- 
phed. That the latter of the ends, which is w!u‘re 
a knowledge is delivered to be continued and mmn 
on by a succession of labours, requirctli a method 
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whereby it may be transposed to another in the 
same manner as it was collected, to the end it may 
be discerned both where the work is weak, and 
where it breaketh off. That this latter method is 
not only unfit for the former end, but alsO' impos¬ 
sible for all knowledge gathered and insinuated by 
anticipations, because the mind working inwardly of 
itself, no man can give a just account how he came 
to know that knowledge which he hath received, 
and that therefore this method is peculiar for know¬ 
ledge gathered by interpretation. That the discre¬ 
tion anciently observed, though by the precedent of 
many vain persons and deceivers disgraced, of pub¬ 
lishing part and reserving part to a private succes¬ 
sion, and of publishing in a manner whereby it shall 
not be to the capacity nor taste of all, but shall as it 
w^ere single and adopt his reader, is not to be laid 
aside, both for the avoiding of abuse in the excluded, 
and the strengthening of affection in the admitted. 
That there are other virtues of tradition, as that 
there be no occasion given to error, and that it 
carry a vigour to root and spread against the vanity 
of wits and injuries of time; all which, if they 
were ever due to any knowledge delivered, or if 
they were never due to any human knowledge here¬ 
tofore delivered, yet are now due to the knowledge 
propounded. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

Of the impediments which have been in the affec¬ 
tions, the principle whereof hath been despair or 
diffidence, and the strong apprehension of the diffi¬ 
culty, obscurity, and infiniteness which belongeth to 
the invention of knowledge, and that men have not 
known their own strength; and that the supposed 
difficulties and vastness of the work is rather in show 
and muster, than in state or substance, where the 
true way is taken. That this diffidence hath moved 
and caused some never to enter into search, and i 
others, when they have been entered, either to give i 
over, or to seek a more compendious course than can i 
stand with the nature of true search. That of those 
that have refused and prejudged inquiry, the more 
sober and grave sort of wits have depended upon 
authors and traditions, and the more vain and credu- 
loiis resorted to revelation and intelligence with 
spirits and higher natures. That of those that have 
entered into search, some having fallen upon some 
conceits, which they after consider to be the same 
which they have found in former authors, have sud¬ 
denly taken a persuasion that a man shall, but with 
much labour, incur and light upon the same inven¬ 
tions which he might with ease receive from others, 
and that it is but a vanity and self-pleasing of the 
wit to go about agfiin, as one that would rather have 
a llower of Jiis own gathering, than much better 
gathered to his hand. That the same humour of 
sloth and diffidence suggesteth, that a man shall but 
revive some ancient opinion, which v^as long ago 
propounded, examined, and rejected. And tliat it is 
easy to^ err in conceit, that a man’s observation or 
notion is the same with a former opinion, both be¬ 
cause new conceits must of necessity be uttered in 


old words, and because upon true and erroneous 
grounds men may meet in consequence or conclu¬ 
sion, as several lines or circles that cut in some one 
point That the greatest part of those that have 
descended into search have chosen for the most 
artificial and compendious course, to induce prin¬ 
ciples out of particulars, and to reduce all other 
propositions unto principles; and so, instead of the 
nearest way, have been led to no w^ay, or a mere 
labyrinth. That the two contemplative ways have ^ 
some resemblance with the old parable of the two 
moral ways, the one beginning with uncertainty and 
difficulty, and ending in plainness and certainty; 
and the other beginning with show of plainness and 
certainty, and ending in difficulty and uncertainty. 
Of the great and manifest error and untrue conceit 
or estimation of the infiniteness of particulars, 
whereas indeed all prolixity is in discourse and de¬ 
rivations ; and of the infinite and most laborious ex¬ 
pense of wit that hath been employed upon toys and 
matters of no fruit or value. That although the 
period of one age cannot advance men to the 
farthest point of interpretation of nature, except the 
work should be undertaken with greater helps than 
can he expected, yet it cannot fail in much less space 
of time to make return of many singular commodi¬ 
ties towards the state and occasions of man’s life. 
That there is less reason of distrust in the course of 
interpretation now propounded, than in any know¬ 
ledge formerly delivered, because this course doth 
in sort equal men’s wits, and leaveth no great ad¬ 
vantage or pre-eminence to the perfect and excellent 
motions of the spirit. That to draw a straight line, 
or to make a circle perfect round by aim of hand 
only, there must be a great difference between an 
unsteady and unpractised hand and a steady and 
practised; but to do it by rule or compass, it is much 
alike. 

CHAPTER XXL 

Of the impediments which have been in the two 
extreme humours of admiration of antiquity and love 
of novelty; and again, of over-servile reverence, or 
over-light scorn of the opinions of others. 

I CHAPTER XXIL 

Of the impediments which have been in the affec¬ 
tion of pride, specially of one kind, which is the 
disdain of dwelling and being conversant much in 
experience and particulars, especially such as are 
vulgar in occurrency, and base and ignoble in use. 
That besides certain higher mysteries of pride, 
generalities seem to have a dignity and solemnity, in 
that they do not put men in mind of their familiar 
actions, in that they have less affinity with arts 
mechanical and illiberal, in that they are not so 
subject to be controlled by persons of mean observa¬ 
tion, in that they seem to teach men that they know 
not, and not to refer them to that they know. All 
which conditions directly feeding the humour of 
pride, particulars do want. That the majesty of 
generalities, and the divine nature of the mind in 
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taking them, if they be truly collected, and be indeed 
the direct reflexions of things, cannot be too much 
magnified. And that it is true, that interpretation 
is the very natural and direct intention, action, and 
progression of the understanding, delivered from 
impediments. And that all anticipation is but a 
deflexion or declination by accident. 

- CHAPTER XXV. 

Of the impediments which have been in the state 
of heathen religion, and other superstitions and 
errors of religion. And that in the true religion 
there hath not, nor is any impediment, except it be 
by accident or intermixture of humour. That a re¬ 
ligion which consisteth in rites and forms of ado¬ 
ration, and not in confessions and beliefs, is adverse 
to knowledge ; because men having liberty to in¬ 
quire and discourse of theology at pleasure, it com- 
eth to pass that all inquisition of nature endeth and 
limiteth itself in such metaphysical or theological dis¬ 
course ; whereas if men's wits be shut out of that 
port, it turneth them again to discover, and so to 
seek reason of reason more deeply. And that such 
was the religion of the heathen. That a religion 
that is jealous of the variety of learning, discourse, 
opinions, and sects, as misdoubting it may shake the 
foundations, or that cherisheth devotion upon sim¬ 


plicity and ignorance, as ascribing ordinary effects 
to the immediate working of God, is adverse to 
knowledge. That such is the religion of the Turk, 
and such hath been the abuse of Christian religion 
at some several times, and in some several factions. 
And of the singular advantage which the Christian 
religion hath towards the fartherance of true know¬ 
ledge, in that it excludeth and interdicteth human 
reason, whether by interpretation or anticipation, 
from examining or discussing of the mysteries and 
principles of faith. 

i CHAPTER XXVL 

Of the impediments which have been in the na¬ 
ture of society, and the policies of state. That there 
is no composition of estate or society, nor order or 
quality of persons, which have not some point of 
contrariety towards true knowledge. That mon¬ 
archies incline wits to profit and pleasure, and com¬ 
monwealths to glory and vanity. That universities 
incline wuts to sophistry and affectation; cloisters 
to fables and unprofitable subtilty; study at large 
to variety,* and that it is hard to say, whether mix¬ 
ture of contemplations with an active life, or retiring 
wholly to contemplations, do disable and hinder the 
mind more. 


M 
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1. Francis Bacon thought in this manner. The 
knowledge whereof the world is now possessed, 
especially that of nature, extendeth not to magni¬ 
tude and certainty of works. The physician pro- 
nounceth many diseases incurable, and faileth oft in 
the rest. The alchemists wax old and die in hopes. 
The magicians perform nothing that is permanent 
and profitable. The mechanics take small light from 
natural philosophy, and do but spin on their own 
little threads. Chance sometimes cliscovereth inven¬ 
tions ; but that worketh not in years, but ages. So 
he saw well, that the inventions known are very 
imperfect, and that new are not like to be brought 
to light, but in great length of time; and that those 
which are, came not to light by philosophy. 

2, He thought also this state of knowledge was 
the worse, because men strive against themselves to 
save the credit of ignorance, and to satisfy them¬ 
selves in this poverty. For the physician, besides 
the cauteles of practice, hath this general cautele of 
art, that he dischargeth the weakness of his art 
upon supposed impossibilities ; neither can his art 
be condemned, when itself judgeth. That philoso¬ 
phy also, out of which the knowledge of physic 
which now is in use is hewed, receive th certain po¬ 
sitions and opinions, which, if they be well weighed, 
induce this persuasion, that no great works are to 
be expected from art, and the hand of man; as in 
particular, that opinion, that “ the heat of the sun 
and fire differ in kindand that other, that com¬ 
position is the work of man, and mixture is the 
work of nature,” and the like : all tending to the 
circumscription of man’s power, and to artificial de¬ 
spair ; killing in men not only the comfort of ima¬ 
gination, but the industry of trial: only upon vain¬ 
glory, to have their art thought perfect, and that all 
is impossible that is not already found. The al¬ 
chemist dischargeth his art upon his own errors, 
either supposing a misunderstanding of the words 
of his authors, which maketh him listen after auricu- I 


lar traditions; or else a failing in the true proportions 
and scruples of practice, which maketh him renew 
infinitely his trials; and finding also that he ligbt- 
etli upon some mean experiments and conclusions 
by the way, feedeth upon them, and magnifieth 
them to the most, and supplieth the rest in hopes. 
The magician, when he findeth something, as he 
conceiveth, above nature effected, thinketh, when a 
breach is once made in nature, that it is all one to 
perform great things and small j not seeing, that 
they are but subjects of a certain kind, wherein 
magic and superstition hath played in all times. 
The mechanical person, if he can refine an inven¬ 
tion, or put two or three observations or practices to¬ 
gether in one, or couple things better with their 
use, or make the work in less or greater volume, 
taketh himself for an inventor. So he saw well, 
that men either persuade themselves of new inven¬ 
tions as of impossibilities ,* or else think they are 
already extant, but in secret and in few hands; or 
■ that they account of those little industries and ad¬ 
ditions, as of inventions: all which turneth to the 
averting of their minds from any just and constcmt 
labour, to invent farther in any quantity. 

3. He thought also, when men did set before 
themselves the variety and perfection of works pro¬ 
duced by mechanical arts, they are apt rather to ad¬ 
mire the provisions of man, than to apprehend his 
wants j not considering, that the original inventions 
and conclusions of nature, which are the life of all 
that variety, are not many, nor deeply fetched j and 
that the rest is but the subtile and ruled motion of the 
instrument and hand; and that the shop therein is 
not unlike the library, which in such number of 
books containeth for the fiir greater part, nothing 
but iterations, varied sometimes in form, but not 
new in substance. So he saw plainly, tlittt opinion 
of store was a cause of want; and that both works 
and doctrines appear many, and are few. 

4. He thought also, that knowledge is uttered to 
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men in a form, as if every thing were finished; for 
it is reduced into arts and methods; which in their 
divisions do seem to include all that may be. And 
how weakly soever the parts are filled, yet they : 
carry the show and reason of a total j and thereby 
the writings of some received authors go for the very 
art: whereas antiquity used to deliver the knowledge 
which the mind of man had gathered, in observa¬ 
tions, aphorisms, or short and dispersed sentences, 
or small tractates of some parts that they had dili¬ 
gently meditated and laboured; which did invite 
men, both to ponder that which was invented, and 
to add and supply farther. But now sciences are 
delivered to be believed and accepted, and not to be 
examined and farther discovered; and the succes¬ 
sion is between master and disciple, and not between 
inventor and continuer or advancer; and therefore 
sciences stand at a stay, and have done for many 
ages, and that which is positive is fixed, and that 
which is question is kept question, so as the columns 
of no further proceeding are pitched. And there¬ 
fore he saw plainly men had cut themselves off from 
farther invention; and that it is no marvel, that that 
is not obtained which hath not been attempted, but 
rather shut out and debarred. 

5. He thought also, that knowledge is almost 
generally sought either for delight and satisfaction, 
or for gain or profession, or for credit and ornament, 
and that every of these arc as Atalanta^s balls, which 
hinder the race of invention. For men are so far 
in these courses from seeking to increase the mass 
of knowledge, as of that mass which is they will 
take no more than will serve their turn : and if any 
one amongst so many seeketh knovdeclgc for itself, 
yet he rather seeketh to know the variety of things, 
than to discern of the truth and causes of them; 
and if his inquisition be yet more severe, yet it tend- 
eth rather to judgment than to invention; and 
rather to discover truth in controversy, than new 
matter; and if his heart be so large as be propound-* 
eth to himself farther discovery or invention, yet it 
is rather of new discourse and speculation of causes, 
than of effects and operations. And as for those 
that have so much in their mouths, action and use 
and practice, and the referring of sciences there¬ 
unto; they mean it of application of that which is 
kfiown, and not of a discovery of that which is un¬ 
known. So he saw plainly, that this mark, namely, 
invention of farther means to endow the condition 
and life of man with new powers or works, was al¬ 
most never yet set up and resolved in man’s inten¬ 
tion and inquiry. 

(). He thought also, that, amongst other know¬ 
ledges, natural philosophy hath been the least fol¬ 
lowed and laboured. For since the Christian faith, 
the greatest number of wits have been employed, 
and the greatest helps and rewards.^.have been con¬ 
ferred upon divinity. And before-time likewise, the 
greatest part of the studies of philosophers was con¬ 
sumed in moral philosophy, which was as the 
heathen divinity. And in both times a great part 
of the best wits betook themselves to law, pleadings, 
and causes of estate; specially in the time of the 
greatness of the Eomans, who by reason of their 


large empire needed the service of all their able 
men for civil business. And the time amongst the 
Grecians, in which natural philosophy seemed most 
to flourish, was hut a short space; and that also 
rather abused in differing sects and conflicts of 
opinions than profitably spent. Since which time, 
natural philosophy was never any profession, nor 
never possessed any whole man, except perchance 
some monk in a cloister, or some gentleman in the 
country, and that very rarely ; but became a science 
of passage, to season a little young and unripe wits, 
and to serve for an introduction to other arts, espe¬ 
cially physic and the practical mathematics. So as 
he saw plainly, that natural philosophy hath been 
intended by few persons, and in them hath occupied 
the least part of their time; and that in the weakest 
of their age and judgment- 

7, He thought also, how great opposition and 
prejudice natural philosophy had received by super¬ 
stition, and the immoderate and blind zeal of reli¬ 
gion ; for he found that some of the Grecians, which 
first gave the reason of thunder, had been con¬ 
demned of impiety; and that the cosmographers, 
which first discovered and described the roundness 
of the earth, and the consequence thereof touching 
the antipodes, "were not much otherwise censured 
by the ancient fathers of the Christian church; and 
that the case is now much wor.se, in regard of th^ 
boldness of the schoolmen and their dependences in 
the monasteries, wlm having made divinity into an 
art, liave almost incorporated the contentious philo¬ 
sophy of Aristotle into the body of Christian religion ; 
and generally he perceived in men of devout sim¬ 
plicity this opinion, that the secrets of nature were 
the secrets of God ; and part of that glory where- 
into the mind of man, if it seek to press, shall be 
oppressed; and that the desire in men to attain to 
so great and hidden knowledge, hath a resemblance 
with that temptation which caused the original fall; 
and on the other side, in men of a devout policy, he 
noted an inclination to have the people d(?pend upon 
God the more, when they arc less acquainted with 
second causes; and to have no stirring in philoso¬ 
phy, lest it may lead to an innovation in divinity, or 
else should discover matter of farther contradiction 
to divinity. But in this part, resorting to the 
authority of the Scriptures, and holy examples, and 
to reason, he rested not satisfied alone, but much 
confirmed. For first be considered that the know¬ 
ledge of nature, by the light whereof man discerned 
of every living creature, and imposed names ac¬ 
cording to their propriety, was not the occasion of 
tlie fall; but the moral knowledge of good and evil, 
affected to the end to depend no more upon God’s 
eommandmcmls, hut for man to direct himself. 
Neither could he find in any Scripture, that the in¬ 
quiry and science of man in any thing, under the 
mysteries of the Deity, is determined and restrained, 
but contrariwdse allowed and provoked. For con¬ 
cerning all other knowledge the scripture pronounc- 
eth, “ That it is the glory of God to conceal, hut it 
is the glory of man (or of the king, for tlu; king is 
but the excellency of man) to inventand again, 
The spirit of man is as the lamp of (Uni, wliere^ 
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with he searcheth every secret and again most 
efiectually, “ That God hath made all things beau¬ 
tiful and decent, according to the return of their 
seasons; also that he hath set the world in man’s 
heart, and yet man cannot find out the work which 
God worketh from the beginning to the end;” 
showing that the heart of man is a continent of that 
concave or capacity, wherein the content of the 
world, that is, all forms of the creatures, and what¬ 
soever is not God, may be placed, or received; and 
complaining, that through the variety of things, 
and vicissitudes of times, which are hut impediments 
and not impuissances, man cannot accomplish his 
invention. In precedent also he set before his eyes, 
that in those few memorials before the flood, the 
Scripture honoureth the name of the inventors of 
music and works in metal; that Moses had this 
addition of praise, that he was seen in all the learn¬ 
ing of the Egyptians; that Solomon, in his grant of 
wisdom from God, had contained, as a branch thereof, 
that knowledge whereby he wrote a natural history 
of all verdure, from the cedar to the moss, and of all 
that breatheth; that the book of Job, and many 
places of the prophets, have great aspersion of na¬ 
tural philosophy; that the church in the bosom and 
lap thereof, in the greatest injuries of times, ever 
preserved, as holy relics, the books of philosophy 
and all heathen learning ; and that when Gregory, 
the bishop of Rome, became adverse and unjust to 
the memory of heathen antiquity, it was censured for 
pusillanimity in him, and the honour thereof soon 
after restored, and his own memory almost perse¬ 
cuted by his successor Sabinian; and lastly, in our 
times, and the ages of our fathers, when Luther and 
the divines of the protestant church on the one side, 
and the Jesuits on the other, have enterprised to 
reform, the one the doctrine, the other the disci¬ 
pline and manners of the church of Rome, he saw 
well how both of them have awaked to their great 
honour and succour all human learning. And for 
reason, there cannot be a greater and more evident 
than this, that all knowledge, and especially that of 
natural philosophy, tendeth highly to the magnify¬ 
ing of the glory of God in his power, providence, 
and benefits, appearing and engraven in his works, 
which without this knowledge are beheld but as 
through a veil: for if the heavens in the body of 
them do declare the glory of God to the eye, much 
more do they in the rule and decrees of them declare 
it to the understanding. And another reason, not 
inferior to this, is, that the same natural philosophy 
principally amongst all other human knowledge, 
doth give an excellent defence against both extremes 
of religion, superstition, and infidelity; for both it 
freeth the mind from a number of weak fancies and ; 
imaginations, and it raiseth the mind to acknow¬ 
ledge that to God all things are possible; for to 
that purpose speaketh our Saviour in that first canon 
against heresies, delivered upon the case of the re¬ 
surrection, ** You err, not knowing the Scriptures, 
nor the power of God;” teaching that there are but 
two fountains of heresy, not knowing the will of God 
revealed in the Scriptures, and not knowing the 
power of God revealed, or at least made most sen- 




I sible in his creatures. So as he saw well, that na¬ 
tural philosophy was of excellent use to the exalt¬ 
ation of the Divine Majesty ; and, that which is 
I admirable, that being a remedy of superstition, it 
is nevertheless a help to faith. He saw likewise, 
that the former opinions to the prejudice hereof had 
no true ground; but must spring either out of mere 
ignorance, or out of an excess of devotion, to have 
divinity all in all, whereas it should be only above 
all; both which states of mind may be best par¬ 
doned ; or else out of worse causes, namely, out of 
envy, which is proud weakness, and deserveth to be 
despised; or out of some mixture of imposture, to 
tell a lie for God’s cause; or out of an impious dif¬ 
fidence, as if men should fear to discover some things 
in nature which might subvert faith. But still he 
saw well, howsoever these opinions are in right 
reason reproved, yet they leave not to be most 
effectual hinderances to natural philosophy and 
invention, 

8. He thought also, that there wanted not great 
contrariety to the farther discovery of sciences in 
regard of the orders and customs of universities, and 
also in regard of common opinion. For in univer¬ 
sities and colleges men’s studies are almost confined 
to certain authors, from which if any dissenteth or 
propoundeth matter of redargution, it is enough to 
make him thought a person turbulent; whereas if 
it be well advised, there is a great difference to be 
made between matters contemplative and active. 
For in government change is suspected, though to 
the better; but it is natural to arts to be in perpetual 
agitation and growth. Neither is the danger alike 
of new light, and of new motion or remove; and for 
vulgar and received opinions, nothing is more usual, 
or more usually complained of, than that it is im¬ 
posed for arrogancy and presumption, for men to 
authorize themselves against antiquity and authors, 
towards whom envy is ceased, and reverence by time 
amortised: it not being considered what Aristotle 
himself did, upon whom the philosophy that now is 
chiefly dependeth, who came with a professed con¬ 
tradiction to all the world, and did put all his opi¬ 
nions upon his own authority and argument, and 
never so much as nameth an author, but to confute 
and reprove him; and yet his success well fulfilled 
the observation of Him that said, If a man come 
in his own name, him will you receive.” Men think 
likewise, that if they should give themselves to the 
liberty of invention and travail of inquiry, that they 
shall light again upon some conceits and contempla¬ 
tions which have been formerly offered to the world, 
and have been put down by better, which have pre¬ 
vailed and brought them to oblivion; not seeing, 
that howsoever the property and breeding of know¬ 
ledges is in great and excellent wits, yet the esti¬ 
mation and price of them is in the multitude, or in 
the inclinations of princes imd great persons meanly 
learned. So as those knowledges are like to be 
received and honoured, which have their foundation 
in the subtilty or finest trial of common sense, or 
such as fill the imagination, and not such knowledge 
as is digged out of the hard mine of history and ex¬ 
perience, and falleth out to be in some points as ad- 
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verse to common sense, or popular reason, as religion, 
or more. Which kind of knowledge, except it be 
delivered with strange advantages of eloquence and 
power, may be likely to appear and disclose a little 
to the world, and straight to vanish and shut again. 
So that time seemeth to be of the nature of a river 
or flood, that bringeth down to us that w^hich is 
light and blown up, and sinketh and drowmeth that 
^ which is solid and grave. So he saw w^ell, that both 
in the state of religion, and in the administration of 
learning, and in common opinion, there were many 
and continual stops and traverses to the course of 
invention. 

9. He thought also, that the invention of wmrks 
and farther possibility wms prejudiced in a more 
special manner than that of speculative truth ; for 
besides the impediments common to both, it hath 
by itself been notably hurt and discredited by the vain 
promises and pretences of alchemy, magic, astrology, 
and such other arts, which, as they now pass, hold 
much more of imagination and belief, than of sense 
and demonstration. But to use the poef s language, 
men ought to have remembered, that although Ixion 
of a cloud in the likeness of Juno begat Centaurs 
and Chimseras, yet Jupiter also of the true Juno 
begat Vulcan and Hebe. Neither is it just to deny 
credit to the greatness of the acts of Alexander, be¬ 
cause the like or more strange have been feigned 
of an Amadis or an Arthur, or other fabulous wor¬ 
thies. But though this in true rea.soii should be, 
and that men ought not to make a confusion of un¬ 
belief j yet he saw well it could not otherwise bt! in 


event, but that experience of untruth had made ac¬ 
cess to truth more difficult, and that the ignominy 
of vanity hath abated all greatness of mind. 

10. He thought also, there was found in the 
mind of man an aftection naturally bred and fortified, 
and farthered by cliseourse and doctrine, which did 
pervert the true proceeding towards active and ope¬ 
rative knowledge. This w%as a false c.stimation, that 
it should be as a diminution to the mind of man 
to be much conversant in experiences and par¬ 
ticulars, subject to sense, and bound in matter, and 
which are laborious to search, ignoble to medi¬ 
tate, hansh to d^diver, illibenil to pi-cictise, infinite as 
is supposed in number, and no ways accommodate 
to the glory of arts. This opinion or state of mind 
received much credit and strength by tin? .school of 
Plato, who thinking that particular.s ratlier revived 
the notions, or excited the farultie.s of the miml than 
merely informed; and having mingltHl hi.s I'diiloso- 
phy with superstition, which never favoureth the 
sense, extolleth too much the undersfandinf of man 
in the inwmrd light thereof. And again, Aristothfs 
school, which givetli the due to the .sen.se in as.sertion, 
deni(*th it in practice much more than that of Iflato. 
For we see the sidioolmen, Aristotle^s successors, 
which were utterly ignorant of history, resttul only 
upon agitation of wit; whereas Plato giveth good 
example of inquiry by induction and view of par¬ 
ticulars ; though in such a wandering manner as is 
of no force or fruit. So that he saw well, that the 
Kiipposilion of the snillelency of mind hath 

lost the means thereof 
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SECTIO ORDINIS. 

Chart a stiggesti 0 iu, $im fnemoria Jim, 


The sun-beams hot to sense. 

The moon-beams not hot, but rather conceived 
to have a quality of cold, for that the greatest colds 
are noted to be about the full, and the greatest heats 
about the change. Query. 

The beams of the stars have no sensible heat by 
themselves ; but are conceived to have an augmenta¬ 
tive heat of the sun-beams by the instance following. 
The same climate arctic and antarctic are observed 
to differ in cold, viz. that the antarctic is the more 
cold, and it is manifest the antarctic hemisphere is 
thinner planted with stars. 

The heats observed to be greater in July than in 
June; at which time the sun is nearest the great¬ 
est fixed stars, viz. Cor Leonis, Cauda Leonis, 
Spica Virginis, Sirius, Canicula. 

The conjunction of any two of the three highest 
planets noted to cause great heats. 

Cornels conceived by some to be as well causes as 
effects of heat, much more the stars. 

The sun-beams have greater heat W'hen they are 
more perpendicular than when they are more ob¬ 
lique ; as appeareth in difference of regions, and 
the difference of the times of summer and winter in 
the same region; and chiefly in the difference of 
the hours of mid-day, mornings, evenings in the 
same day. 

The heats more extreme in July and August than 
in May or June, commonly imputed to the stay and 
continuance of heat. 

The heats more extreme under the tropics than 
under the line: commonly imputed to the stay and 
continuance of heat, because the sun there doth as 
it were double a cape. 

The heats more about three or four of clock than 
at noon; commonly imputed to the stay and con¬ 
tinuance of heat. 

The sun noted to be hotter when it sbineth forth 
between clouds, than when the sky is open and 
serene. 


The middle region of the air hath manifest ef¬ 
fects of cold, notwithstanding locally it be nearer the 
sun, commonly imputed to antiperi stasis, assuming 
that the beams of the sun are hot either by approach 
or by reflexion, and that falleth in the middle term 
between both; or if, as some conceive, it be only by 
reflexion, then the cold of that region resteth chiefly 
upon distance. The instances showing the cold of 
that region, are the snows which descend, the hails 
which descend, and the snows and extreme colds 
which arc upon high mountains. 

But Qu. of such mountains as adjoin to sandy 
vales, and not to fruitful vales, which minister no 
vapours ; or of mountains above the region of 
vapours, as is reported of Olympus, where any in¬ 
scription upon the ashes of the altar remained un¬ 
touched of wind or dew. And note, it is also re¬ 
ported, that men carry up sponges with vinegar to 
thicken their breath, the air growing too fine for re¬ 
spiration, which seemeth not to stand with coldness. 

The clouds make a mitigation of the heat of the 
sun. So doth the interposition of any body, which 
we term shades; but yet the nights in summer are 
many times as hot to the feeling of meffs bodies as 
the days arc within doors, where the beams of the 
sun actually beat not. 

There is no other nature of heat known from the 
celestial bodies or from the air, but that which 
cometh by the sun-beams. For in the countries 
near the pole, we see the extreme colds end in the 
summer months, as in the voyage of Nova Zembla, 
where they could not disengage their barks from 
the ice, no not in July, and met with great moun¬ 
tains of ice, some floating, some fixed, at that time 
of the year, being the heart of summer. 

The caves under the earth noted to be warmer in 
winter than in summer, and so the waters that spring 
from within the earth. 

Great quantity of sulphur, and sometimes na¬ 
turally burning after the manner of iEtna, in Iceland | 
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the like written of Greenland, and divers other the 
cold countries.* 

The trees in the cold countries are such as are 
fuller of rosin, pitch, tar, which are matters apt for 
fire, and the woods themselves more combustible 
than those in much hotter countries; as for example, 
fir, pine-apple, juniper: Qu, whether their trees of 
the same kind that ours are, as oak and ash, bear 
^ not, in the more cold countries, a wood more brittle 
and ready to take fire than the same kinds with 
us ? 

The sun-beams heat manifestly by i*eflexion, as 
in countries pent in with hills, upon walls or build¬ 
ings, upon pavements, upon gravel more than earth, 
upon arable more than grass, upon rivers if they be 
not very open, &c. 

The uniting or collection of the sun-beams muiti- 
plieth heat, as in burning-glasses, which are made 
thinner in the middle than on the sides, as I take it, 
contrary to spectacles; and the operation of them is, 
as I remember, first to place them between the sun 
and the body to be fired, and then to draw them up¬ 
ward towards the sun, which it is true maketh the 
angle of the cone sharper. But then I take it if 
the glass had been first placed at the same distance, 
to which it is after drawn, it would not have had 
that force, and yet that had been all one to the 
sharpness of the angle. Qu, 

So in that the sun^s beams are hotter perpendi¬ 
cularly than obliquely, it may be imputed to the 
union of the beams, which in case of perpen¬ 
dicularity reflect into the very same lines with the 
direct; and. the farther from perpendicularity the 
more obtuse the angle, and the greater distance be¬ 
tween the direct beam and the reflected beam. 

The sun-beams raise vapours out of the earth, 
and when they withdraw they fall back in dews. 

The sun-beams do many times scatter the mists 
which are in the mornings. 

The sun-beams cause the divers returns of the 
herbs, plants, and fruits of the earth; for we see in 
lemon-trees and the like, that there is coming on at 
once fruit ripe, fruit unripe, and blossoms; wdiicdi 
may show that the plant worketh to put forth con¬ 
tinually, were it not for the variations of the accesses 
and recesses of the sun, which call forth and put 
blick. 

The excessive heat of the sun doth wither and 
destroy vegetables, as w^ell as the cold doth nip and 
blast them. 

The heat or beams of the sun doth take away 
the smell of flowers, specially such as are of a milder 

odour. 

The beams of the sun do disclose summer flowers, 
as the pimpernel, marigold, and almost all flowers 
else, for they close commonly morning and evening, 
or in overcast weather, and open in the brightness 
of the sun; which is but imputed to dryness and 
moisture, which doth.make the beams heavy or 
erect; and not to any other propriety in the sun¬ 
beams; so they report not only a closing but a 

^ No doubt but iufiiiito power of the boat of the sun in cold 
countries, though it be not to the analogy of men, and fruit®, 
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bending or inclining in the heliotropium and calen¬ 
dula. Qu, 

The sun-beams do ripen all fruits, and addeth to 
them a sweetness or fatness; and yet some sultry 
hot days overcast, are noted to ripen more than 
bright days. 

The sun-beams are thought to mend distilled 
waters, the glasses being well stopped, and to make 
them the more virtuous and fragrant. 

The sun-beams do turn wine into vinegar; but 
Qu, whether they would not sweeten verjuice P 

The sim-beams do pall any wine or beer that is 
I set in them. 

The sim-beams do take away the lustre of any 
silks or arras. 

There is almost no mine but lieth some depth in 
the earth; gold is conceived to lie highest, and in 
the hottest countries, yet Thracia and Hungary are 
cold, and the hills of Scotland have yielded gold, 
but in small grains or quantity. 

If yon set a root of a tree too deep in the 
ground, that root will perish, and the stock will put 
fortli a new root nearer the superficies of the earth. 

Some trees and plants prosper best in the shade: 
as the haves, strawbrn-ries, some wood-flowers. 

Almost all flies love the sun-beams, so do snakes; 
toads and worms the contrary. 

The sim-beams tanneth the skin of man ; and in 
some places turneth it to black. 

The sim-heams are hardly endured by many, but 
cause head-ache, faintness, and with many tliey t*ause 
rheums; yet t(^ aged men they are cornfortahle. 

The 8un causes pestilence, whicli with %m rages 
about autumn: but it is reported in Barbary they 
break up about June, and rage most in the wint(*r. 

The heat of the sun, and of fire, and living 
creatures, agree in some things which pertain to 
vivification; as the back of a chimney will set for¬ 
ward an apricot-tree as well as the sun; the Are will 
raise a dead butterfly as well nn the sun ; ami so will 
the heat of a living creature. The heat of tlie sun 
in sand will liatch an <‘gg. Qu. 

The heat of the sim in the luittest countries 
nothing so violent as that of fire, no not scarcely so 
hot to the sense as that of a living creature. 

The sun, a fountain of light as well ti hmt 
The other celestial bodies manifest in light, and yet 
ncm co7t.s'tat whether all borrowed, as in the moon j 
but obscure in heat. 

The southern and western wind with us is the 
warmest, whereof the one hloweth from the sun, the 
other from the sea; the northern and eastern the 
more cold. Qu. whether in the coast of Florida, or 
at Brasil, the east wind be not the warmest, and the 
w'cst the coldest; and so b(‘yond the antarctic Ircquc, 
the southern wu’nd the coldest. 

Tlie air useth to he extreme hot before thunders. 

The sea and air ambient sppc‘nreth to be hotter 
tlian that at land; for in tlu! northern voyages tw(^ 
or three d<igrc?es farther at the open sesn, tliey fmd 
less ice than two or three de*greeH mort* south m*ar 
land: but Qu, for that may be by reason of tiie 
shores and shallows. 

The snows dissolve fastest upon the set-ewN, 
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yet the winds are counted the bitterest from the sea, 
and such as trees will bend from. Qn, 

The streams or clouds of brightness which appear 
in the firmament, being such through which the 
stars may be seen, and shoot not, but rest, are signs 
of heat. 

The pillars of light, which are so upright,and do 
commonly shoot and vary, are signs of cold; but 
both these are signs of drought. 

The air when it is moved is to the sense colder; 
as in winds, fannings, ventilabra. 

The air in things fibrous, as fleeces, furs, Szc, 
warm; and»those stuffs to the feeling warm. 

The water to man^s body seemeth colder than the 
air; and so in summer, in swimming it seemeth at 
the first going in j and yet after one hath been in a 
while, at the cometh forth again, the air seemeth 
colder than the water. 

The snow more cold to the sense than water, and 
the ice than snow; and they have in Italy means to 
keep snow and ice for the cooling of their drinks: 
Qu, whether it be so in froth in respect of the 
liquor ? 

Baths of hot water feel hottest at the first going 
in. 

The frost dew which we see in hoar frost, and in 
the rimes upon trees or the like, accounted more 
mortifying cold than snow; for snow cherisheth the 
ground, and any thing sowed in it; the other biteth 
and killeth. 

Stone and metal exceeding cold to the feeling 
more than wood: yea, more than jet or amber, or 
horn, which are no less smooth. 

The snow is ever in the winter season, hut the 
hail, which is more of the nature of ice, is ever in 
the summer season; whereupon it is conceived, that 
as the hollows of the earth are warmest in the 
winter, so that region of the air is coldest in the 
summer; as if they were a fugue of the nature of 
either from the contrary, and a collecting itself to 
an union, and so to a farther strength. 

So in the shades under trees, in the summer, 
which stand in an open field, the shade noted to be 
colder than in a wood. 

Cold effecteth congelation in liquors, so as they 
do consist and hold together, which before did run. 

Cold breaketh glasses, if they be close stopped, 
in frost, when the liquor freczeth within. 

Cold in extreme maketh metals, that are dry and 
brittle, cleft and crack, ^Eraque dissiliunt; so of 
pots of earth and glass. 

Cold maketh bones of living creatures more 
fragile. 

Cold maketh living creatures to swell in the 
joints, and the blood to clot, and turn more blue. 

Bitter frosts do make all drinks to taste more 
dead and flat. 

Cold maketh the arteries and flesh more asper 
and rough. 

Cold causes rheums and distillations by compress¬ 
ing the brain, and laxes by like reason. 

Cold increases appetite in the stomach, and will¬ 
ingness to stir. 

Cold maketh the fire to scald ami sparkle. 


Paracelsus reporteth, thatif a glass of wine be set 
upon a terras in a bitter frost, it will leave some 
liquor unfrozen in the centre of the glass, which 
excelleth spiritus vini drawn by fire. 

Cold in Muscovy, and the like countries, causes 
those parts which are voidest of blood, as the nose, 
the ears, the toes, the fingers, to mortify and rot ; 
especially if you come suddenly to fire, after you 
have been in the air abroad, they are sure* to 
moulder and dissolve. They use for remedy, as is 
said, washing in snow water. 

If a man come out of a bitter cold suddenly to 
the fire, he is ready to swoon, or be overcome. 

So contrariwise at Nova Zembla, when they 
opened their doors at times to go forth, he that 
opened the door was in danger to be overcome. 

The quantity of fish in the cold countries, Nor¬ 
way, &c. very abundant. 

The quantity of fowl and eggs laid in the cliffs 
in great abundance. 

In Nova Zembla they found no beasts but bears 
and foxes, wliereof the bears gave over to be seen 
about September, and the foxes began. 

Meat will keep from putrifying longer in frosty 
weather, than at other times. 

In Iceland they keep fish, by exposing it to the 
cold, from putrifying without salt. 

The nature of man endure th the colds in the 
countries of Scriefinnia, Biarmia, Lappia, Iceland, 
Greenland; and that not by perpetual keeping in 
stoves in the winter time, as they do in Russia : but 
contrariwise, their cMef fairs and intercourse is 
written to be in the winter, because the ice evens 
and levelleth the passages of waters, plashes, &c, 

I A thaw after a frost doth greatly rot and mellow 
the ground. 

Extreme cold hurteth the eyes, and causeth blind¬ 
ness in many beasts, as is reported. 

The cold maketh any solid substance, as wood, 
stone, metal, put to the flesh, to cleave to it, and to 
pull the flesh after it, and so put to any cloth that 
is moist. 

Cold maketh the pilage of beasts more thick and 
long, as foxes of Muscovy, sables, &c. 

Cold make the pilage of most beasts incline to 
grayness or whiteness, as foxes, bears, and so the 
plumage of fowls ; and maketh also the crests ©f 
cocks and their feet white, as is reported. 

Extreme cold will make nails leap out of the 
walls, and out of locks, and the like. 

Extreme cold maketh leather to be stiff like horn. 

In frosty weather the stars appear clearest and 
most sparkling. 

In the change from frost to open weather, or from 
open weather to frosts, commonly great mists. 

In extreme colds any thing never so little which 
arresteth the air maketh it to congeal; as we see in 
cobwebs in windows, which is one of the least and 
weakest threads that is, and yet drops gather about 
it like chains of pearl. 

So in frosts, the inside of glass windows gathereth 
a dew; Qu, if not more without, 

Qu, Whether the sweating of marble and stones 
be in frost, or towards rain. 
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Oil in time of frost gatheretli to a substance, as 
of tallow; and it is said to sparkle someitime, so as 
it giveth a light in the dark. 

The countries which lie covered with snow, have 
a hastier maturation of all grain than in other 
countries, all being within three months, or there¬ 
abouts. 

Qu, It is said, that compositions of honey, as 
mead, do ripen, and are most pleasant in the great 
colds. 

The frosts with us ai'e casual, and not tied to any 
months, so as they are not merely caused by the 
recess of the sun, but mixed with some inferior 
causes. In the inland of the northern countries, as 
in Russia, the weather for the three or four months 
of November, Becember, January, February, is con¬ 
stant, viz. clear and perpetual frost, without snows 
or rains. 


There is nothing in our region, which, by ap¬ 
proach of a matter hot, will not take heat by tran¬ 
sition or excitation. 

There is nothing hot here with us but is in a 
kind of consumption, if it carry heat in itself; for 
all fired things are ready to consume; chafed things 
are ready to fire; and the heat of men^s bodies 
needeth aliment to restore. 

The transition of heat is without any imparting 
of substance, and yetremaineth after the body heated 
is withdrawn: for it is not like smells, for they 
leave some airs or parts; not like light, for that 
abideth not when the first body is removed; not 
unlike to the motion of the loadstone, which is 
lent without adhesion of substance, for if the iron 
be filed where it was rubbed, yet it will draw or 
turn 
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INQUISITIONS TOUCHING THE COMPOUNDING OP METALS. 


To make proof of the incorporation of iron with 
flint, or other stone. For if it can be incorporated 
without orer-great charge, or other incommodity, 
the cheapness of the flint or stone cloth make the 
compound stuff profitable for divers uses. The 
doubts may be three in number. 

First, "Whether they will incorporate at all, other¬ 
wise than to a body that will not hold well together, 
but become brittle and uneven ? 

Secondly, Although it should incorporate well, 
' yet whether the stuff will not be so stubborn as it 
will not work well with a hammer, whereby the 
charge in working will overthrow the cheapness of 
the material P 

Thirdly, Whether they will incorporate, except 
the iron and stone he first calcined into powder? 
And if not, whether the charge of the calcination 
will not eat out the cheapness of the material ? 

The uses are most probable to bej first for the 
implements of the kitchen j as spits, ranges, cob- 
irons, pots, &c.; then for the w^’ars, as ordnance, 
portcullises, grates, chains, <&c. 

Note; the finer works of iron are not so probable 
to be served with such a stuff; as locks, clocks, 
small chains, &c. because the stuff is not like to be 
tough enough. 

For the better use, in comparison of iron, it is 
like the stuff will be far lighter: for the weight of 
iron to fiint is double and a third part; and, second¬ 
ly, it is like to rust not so easily, but to be more 
clean. 

The w^ays of trial are two: first, by the iron and 
stone of themselves, wherein it must be inquired, 
what are the stones that do easiliest melt. Second¬ 
ly, with an additiment, wherein brimstone is ap¬ 
proved to help to the melting of iron or steel. But 
then it must be considered, whether the charge of 
the additament will not destroy the profit. 

It must be known also, what xu’oportion of the 
stone the iron will receive to incorporate well with 
it, and that with once melting; for if either the pro¬ 
portion be too small, or that it cannot be received 
but piecemeal by several meltings, the work cannot 
be of value. 


To make proof of the incorporating of iron and 
brass. For the cheapness of the iron in comparison 
of the brass, if the uses may be served, doth promise 
profit. The doubt will be touching their incor¬ 
porating; for that it is approved, that iron will not 
incorporate, neither with brass nor other metals, of 
itself, by simple fire : so as the inquiry must be upon 
the calcination, and the additament, and the charge 
of them. 

The uses will be for such things as are now made 
of brass, and might he as well served by the com¬ 
pound stuff; wherein the doubts will be chiefly of 
the toughness, and of the beauty. 

First, therefore, if brass ordnance could be made 
of the compound stuff, in respect of the cheapness 
of the iron, it would be of great use. 

The vantage which brass ordnance hath over iron, 
is chiefly, as I suppose, because it will hold the 
blow, though it he driven fiir thinner than the iron 
can be; whereby it saveth both in the quantity of 
the material, and in the charge and commodity of 
mounting and carriage, in regard, by reason of the 
thinness, it beareth much less weight: there may 
be also somewhat in being not so easily over-heated. 

Secondly, for the beauty. Those things wherein 
the beauty or lustre are esteemed, are andirons, and 
all manner of images, and statues, and columns, aixd 
tombs, and the like. So as the doubt will be double 
for the beauty; the one, whether the colour will 
please so well, because it will not be so like gold as 
brass P The other, whether it will polish so well ? 
"Wherein for the latter it is probable it will; for steel 
glosses are more resplendent than the like plates of 
brass would be; and so is the glittering of a blade. 
And besides, I take it, andiron brass, which they 
call white brass, hath some mixture of tin to help 
the lustre. And for the golden colour, it may be 
by some small mixture of orpiment, such as they use 
to brass in the yellow alchemy; it will easily re¬ 
cover that which the iron loselh. Of this the eye 
must be the judge upon proof made. 

But now for pans, pots, curfews, counters, and the 
like, the beauty will not be so much respected, so as 
the compound stuff is like to pass. 
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For the better use of the compounded stuff, it will 
be sweeter and cleaner than brass alone, which 
yieldeth a smell or soiliness; and therefore may be 
better for the vessels of the kitchen and brewing. 
It will also be harder than brass, where hardness 
may be required. 

For the trial, the doubts will be two: first, the 
over-weight of brass towards iron, which will make 
iron float on the top in the melting. This perhaps 
Vill be holpen with the calaminar stone, which con- 
senteth- so well with brass, and, as I take it, is lighter 
than iron. The other doubt will^ be the stiffness 
and dryness of iron to melt; which must be holpen 
either by moistening the iron, or opening it. For 
the first, perhaps some mixture of lead will help. 
Which is as much more liquid than brass, as iron is 
less liquid. The opening may be holpen by some 
mixture of sulphur: so as the trials would be with 
brass, iron, calaminar stone, and sulphur ; and then 
again with the same composition, and an addition 
of some lead; and in all this the charge must be 
considered, whether it eat not out the profit of the 
cheapness of iron P 

There be two proofs to be made of incorporation 
of metals for magnificence and delicacy. The one 
for the eye, and the other for the ear. Statue-metal, 
and bell-metal, and trumpet-metal, and string-metal; 
in all these, though the mixture of brass or copper 
should be dearer than the brass itself, yet the i)lea- 
siire will advance the price to profit. 

First therefore for statue-metal, see Pliny^s mix¬ 
tures, which are almost forgotten, and consider the 
charge. 

Try likewise the mixture of tin in large proportion 
with copper, and observe the colour and beauty, it 
being polished. But chiefly let proof be made of the 
incorporating of copper or brass with glass-metal, 
for that is cheap, and is like to add a great glory 
and shining. 

For bell-metal. First, it is to be known what is 
the composition which is now in use. Secondly, it 
is probable that it is the dryness of the metal that 
doth help the clearness of the sound, and the inoist- 
ness that dulleth it y and therefore the mixtures th<it 
are probable, are steel, tin, glass-metal. 

For string-metal, or trumpet-metal, it is the same 
roason; save that glass-metal may not be used, be¬ 
cause it will make it too brittle; and trial may be 
made with mixture of silver, it being but a delicacy, 
with iron or brass. 

To make lu-oof of the incorporation of silver and 
tin in equal quantity, or with two parts silver and 
one part tin, and to observe whether it be of equal 
beauty and lustre with pure silver j and also whether 
it yield no soiliness more than silver ? And again, 
whether it will endure the ordinary fire which be- 
longeth to chafing-dishes, posnets, and such other 
silver vessels ? And if it do not endure the fire, yet 
whether by some mixture of iron it may not be made 
more fixed P For if it be in beauty and all the uses 
aforesaid equal to silver, it were a thing of singular 
profit to the state, and to all particular persons, to 
change silver plate or vessel into the compound stuff, 
being a kind of silver electre, and to turn the rest 


into coin. It may be also questioned, whether the 
compound stuff will receive gilding as well as silver, 
and with equal lustre ? It is to be noted, that the 
common allay of silver coin is brass, which doth 
discolour more, and is not so neat as tin. 

The drownings of metals within other metals, in 
such sort as they can never rise again, is a thing of 
great profit. For if a quantity of silver can be so 
buried in gold, as it will never be reduced again, 
neither by fire, nor parting waters, nor other ways; 
and also that'it serve all uses as well as pure gold, 
it is in effect all one as if so much silver were turned 
into gold; only the weight will discover it; yet that 
taketh off but half of the profit; for gold is not fully 
double weight to silver, but gold is twelve times 
price to silver. 

The burial must be by one of these two ways, 
either by the smallness of the proportion, as perhaps 
fifty to one, which will be but six-pence gains in 
fifty shillings; or it must be holpen by somewhat 
which may fix the silver, never to be restored or 
vapoured away, when it is incorporated into such a 
mass of gold; for the less quantity is ever the 
harder to sever; and for this purpose iron Is the 
likest, or coppel stuff, upon which the fire hath no 
power of consumption. 

The making of gold seemeth a thing scarcely 
possible; because gold is the heaviest of metals, and 
to add matter is impossible: and again, to drive 
metals into a narrower room than their natural ex¬ 
tent beareth, is a condensation hardly to be ex¬ 
pected. But to make silver seemeth more easy, 
because both quicksilver and lead are weightier than 
silver; so as there needeth only fixing, and not con¬ 
densing. The degree unto this that is already 
known, is infusing of quicksilv(n* in a parchment, or 
otherwise, in the midst of molten lead when it cool- 
eth; for this stupifieth the quicksilver that it run¬ 
neth no more. This trial is to be advanced three 
W’ays. First, by iterating the melting of the lead, 
to see whether it will not make the quicksilver 
harder and harder. Secondly, to put realgar hot into 
the midst of the quicksilver, whereby it may he con- 
dens(‘cl, as wadi from within as wdthout, "riiirdly, 
to try it in the midst of molten iron, or molten steel, 
which is a body more likely to fix the quicksilver 
than lead. It may'''bii^';t|i4' tried, by ineorporatitig 
powder of steel, or eopj^el dust# by pouaelng into tlit 
quicksilver, and so to proeeei to the stupifying. 

Upon glass four things would be put in proof. 
The first, meanti to make the glass more crystiilline. 
The second, to make it more strong for falls, and for 
fire, though it come not to the degree to he malleable. 
The third, to make it coloured by tinctures, com¬ 
parable to or exceeding pn*cious Tlic; finirlh, 

to make a compound body of gbisn and gallctyie; 
that is, to have the colour milky like a chalcedon, 
being a stuff between a porcelane and a glass. 

For the first, it is good first to know exactly the 
several materials whereof the glass in use is made ; 
window-glass, Normandy and Burgundy, fileduiimc 
glass, English drinking-glass ; and then tbt*reypon 
to consider what the reason is of the coar«eiM*«» 
or clearness j and from thence to rise to a con- 
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sideration how to make some additaments to the 
coarser materials, to raise them to the whiteness and 
crystalline splendour of the finest, 

Eor the second, we see pjebbles, and some other 
stones, will cut as fine as crystal, which if they will 
melt, may be a mixture for glass, and may make it 
more tough and more crystalline. Besides, we see 
metals will vitrify j and perhaps some portion of the 
glass of metal vitrified, mixed in the pot of ordinary 
glass metal, will make the whole mass more tough. 

for the third, it were good to have of coloured 
window-glass, such as is coloured in the pot, and not 
by colours- 

It is to be known of what stuff galletyle is made, 
and how the colours in it are varied; and thereupon 
to consider how to make the mixture of glass-metal 
and them, whereof I have seen the example. 

Inquire what he the stones that do easiliest melt 
Of them take half a pound, and of iron a pound and 
half, and an ounce of brimstone, and see whether 
they will incorporate, being whole, with a strong 
fire. If not, try the same quantity calcined: and if 
they will incorporate, make a plate of them, and 
burnish it as they do iron. 

Take a pound and a half of brass, and half a 
pound of iron; two ounces of the calaminar stone, 


an ounce and a half of brimstone, an ounce of lead • 
calcine them, and see what body they make; and if 
they incorporate, make a plate of it burnished. 

Take- of copper an ounce and a half, of tin an 
ounce, and melt them together, and make a plate of 
them burnished. 

Take of copper an ounce and a half, of tin an 
ounce, of glass-metal half an ounce ; stir them well 
in the boiling, and if they incorporate, make a plate 
of them burnished. 

Take of copper a pound and a half, tin four 
ounces, brass two ounces; make a plate of them 
burnished. 

Take of silver two ounces, tin half an ounce; 
make a little say-cup of it, and burnish it 

To inquire of the materials of every of the kind of 
glasses, coarser and finer, and of the proportions. 

Take an equal quantity of glass-metal, of stone 
calcined, and bring a pattern. 

Take an ounce of vitrified metal, and a pound of 
ordinary glass-metal, and see whether they will in¬ 
corporate, and bring a pattern. 

Bring examples of all coloured glasses, and learn 
the ingredients whereby they are coloured. 

Inquire of the substance of galletyle 


ARTICLES OF QUESTIONS' 


TOUCHING 

MINERALS. 

THE LORD BACON’S QUESTIONS, WITH DR. MEVEREL’S SOLUTIONS. 


Conceming the com.pou7iding, incoq)orali7ig, or u7iio7i 
of metals or mtnerals. Which subject is the first 
letter of his Lordship*s Alphabet. 

With wbat metals gold will incorporate by simple 
colliquefaction, and with what not ? And in what 
quantity it will incorporate ; and what kind of body 
the compound makes ? 

Gold with silver, which was the ancient electrnm: 


gold with quicksilver: gold with lead*, gold wit] 
copper; gold with brass: gold with iron: gob 
with fin. 

^ So likewise of silver: silver with quicksilver 
silver with lead; silver with copper: silver will 
brass : silver with iron: Plinius secund. lib. xxxiii 
9. Misciiit denario triumvir Antonins ferrum,' 
silver with tin. 


Solikcwisc of quicksilver: quicksilver with lead: 
quicksilver wdth copper: quicksilver with brass: 
quicksilver with iron: quicksilver with tin. 


So of lead : lead with copper: lead with brass: 
lead with iron: lead with tin. Plin. xxxiv. 9. 

So of copper: copper with brass: copper with 
iron : copper with tin. 

So of brass : brass with iron : brass with tin. 

So of iron: iron with tin. 

What be the compound metals that are common 
and known ? And what are the proportions of their 
mixtures ? As, 

Jjallen of brass, and the calaminar stone. 

Pewter of tin and lead. 

Bcll-nietal of, &c. and the counterfeit plate, which 
they call alchemy. 

I'lie decomposites of three metals or more, are 
too long to inquire of, except there be some com¬ 
positions of them already observed. 

It is also to be observed, whether any two metals, 
which will not mingle of themselves, will mingle 
with the help of another; and what. 

What compounds will be made of metal with stone 
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and other fossils; as latten is made with brass and 
the calaminar stone; as all the metals incorporate 
- with vitriol,* all with iron powdered? all with flint, &c. 
Some few of these w-ould be inquired of, to dis¬ 
close the nature of the rest. 

Whether metals or other fossils Will incorporate 
with molten glass, and what body it makes ? 

The quantity in the mixture would be well con- 
sid^ered; for some small quantity perhaps will in¬ 
corporate, as in the allays of gold and silver coin. 

Upon the compound body, three things are chiefly 
to be observed; the colour; the fragility or pliant¬ 
ness; the volatility or fixation, compared with the 
simple bodies. 

For present use or profit, this is the rule : con- , 
sider the price of the two simple bodies; consider 
again the dignity of the one above the other in use; 
then see if you can make a compound, that will save 
more in price, than it will lose in dignity of the use. 

As for example ; consider the price of brass ord¬ 
nance ; consider again the price of iron ordnance, 
and then consider wherein the brass ordnance doth 
excel the iron ordnance in use ; then if you can 
make a compound of brass and iron that will be near 
as good in use, and much cheaper in price, then 
there is profit both to the private and the common¬ 
wealth. So of gold and silver, the price is double 
of twelve: the dignity of gold above silver is not 
much, the splendour is alike, and more pleasing to 
some eyes, as in cloth of silver, silvered rapiers, &c. 
The main dignity is, that gold bears the fire, which 
silver doth not: but that is an excellency in nature, 
but it is nothing at all in use ,* for any dignity in 
use I know none, but that silvering will sully and 
canker more than gilding; which if it might be cor¬ 
rected with a little mixture of gold, there is profit; 
and I do somewhat marvel that the latter ages have 
lost the ancient electrum, which was a mixture of 
silver with gold: whereof I conceive there may be 
much use, Loth in coin, plate, and gilding. 

It is to be noted, that there is in the version of 
metals impossibility, or at least great difficulty, as 
in making of gold, silver, copper. On the other 
side, in the adulterating or counterfeiting of metals, 
there is deceit and villany. But it should seem there 
is a middle way, and that is by new compounds, if 
the ways of incorporating were well known. 

What incorporation or imbibition metals will re¬ 
ceive from vegetables, without being dissolved in their 
substance: as when the armourers make their steel 
more tough and pliant, by aspersion of water or 
juice of herbs; when gold being grown somewhat 
churlish by recovering, is made more pliant by throw¬ 
ing in shreds of tanned leather, or by leather oiled. 

Note, that in these and like shows of imbibition, 
it were good to try by the weights, whether the 
weight be increased, or no; for if it be not, it is to 
be doubted that there is no imbibition of substance, 
but only that the application of that other body doth 
dispose and invite the metal to another posture of 
jiarts, than of itself it would have taken. 

After the incorporation of metals by simple colli- 
quefaction, for the better discovery of the nature 
and consents and dissents of metals, it would he like- 

R 2 


wise tried by incorporating of their dissolutions. 
What metals being dissolved in strong waters wdll 
incorporate well together, and what not P Which 
is to be inquired particularly, as it was in collique- 
factions. 

There is to be observed in those dissolutions which 
will not easily incorporate, what the effects are : as 
the bullition; the precipitation to the bottom ; the 
ejaculation towards the top; the suspension in the 
midst: and the like. 

Note, that the dissents of the menstrual or strong 
waters may hinder the incorporation, as well as the 
dissents of the metals themselves ; therefore where 
the menstrua are the same, and yet the incorporation 
followeth not, you may conclude the dissent is in the 
metals; but where the menstrua are several, not so 
certain* 

I jDt, MevereP^ amwer to the foregoing qaentionns eoii’- 

cerning the compounding, incorporating, or union 

of metak and mmerak. 

Gold will incorporate with silver in any propor¬ 
tion. Plin. lib. xxxiii. cap. 4.—Omni auro inest 
argentum vario pondere; alibi dena, alibi nona, alibi 
octava parte—Ubicunque quinta argenti portio in- 
venitur, electrum vocatur.’^ The body remains fixt, 
solid, and coloured, according to the proportion of 
the two metals. 

Gold with quicksilver easily mixelh, but the pro¬ 
duct is imperfectly fixed; and so are all otlier metals 
incorporate with mercury. 

Gold incorporates with lead iti any proportion. 

Gold incorporates with copper in any proportion, 
the common allay. 

Gold incorporates with brass in any proportion. 
And what is said of copper is true of brass, in the 
union of other metals. 

Gold will not incorporate with iron. 

Gold incorporates with tin, the ancient allay, 
Isa. i. 26. 

What wm said of gold and quicksilver, may be 
said of quicksilver and the rest of metals. 

Silver with lead in any proportion. 

Silver incorporates with copper* 'Pliny mentions 
such a mixture for triumphaks staiit®, lib. sxxML 
9. ^‘<Miscentur argento, ttrtia pari »ris Oypi^i 
tenuissimi, quod eoronariwft focanb at fialphurii vlvl 
quantum argent!.^* The la broe of hr&si* 

Silver incorporates not with Iron. Wherefert I 
wonder^at that which PHny hath, lib. xxxiii 9. 
“Miscuit denario triumvir Antonius ferrum.” And 
what is said of this is true of the rest; for iron in*, 
corporateth with none of them. 

Silver mixes with tin, 

Bead incorporates with copper. Suck a mixture 
was the pot metal whereof Pliny speaks, lik x»iv. 

9. Ternis aut quaternia librk phinaM urgmtmli 
in centenas mris additis." 

Lead incorporates with tin. The ndxtwrc of 
these two in equal proportians, is tliat which was 
anciently called ** plumbum argentarium/^ Piiri. liti. 
xxxiv. 17* 

Copper incor^rates with tin. Of such a mix¬ 
ture yrep the mirrors of the Bomans. PI in. « At- 
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que ut omnia de speculis peragantur Roc loco, op¬ 
tima apud majores erant Brundusina, stanno et sere 
mistis/^ Lib. xxxiii. 9. 

Compound metals now in use, 

1. Fine tin. The mixture is thus: pure tin a 
thousand pounds, temper fifty pounds, glass of tin 
three pounds. 

2. Coarse pewter is made of fine tin and lead. 
Temper is thus made: the dross of pure tin, four 
pounds and a half; copper, half a pound. 

3. Brass is made of copper and calaminaris. 

4. Bell-metal. Copper, a thousand pounds; tin 
from three hundred to two hundred pounds j brass, 
a hundred and fifty pounds. 

5. Pot-metal, copfer and lead. 

6. White alchemy is made of pan-brass one 
pound, and arsenicum three ounces. 

Red alchemy is made of copper and auri- 
pigment. 

There be divers imperfect minerals, which will 
incorporate with the metals: being indeed metals 
inwardly, but clothed with earths and stones: as 
pyritis, calaminaris, misy, chalcitis, sory, vitriolum. 

Metals incorporate not with glass, except they be 
brought into the form of glass. 

Metals dissolved. The dissolution of gold and 
silver disagree, so that in their mixture there is 
great ebullition, darkness, and in the end a precipi¬ 
tation of black powder. 

The mixture of gold and mercury agree. 

Gold agrees with iron. In a word, the dissolution 
of mercury and iron agree with all the rest. 

Silver and copper disagree, and so do silver and 
lead. Silver and tin agree. 

The second letter of the cross^row, touching the 
separation of metals and minerals. 

Separation is of three sorts; the first is, the 
separating of the pure metal from the ore or dross, 
which we call refining. The second is, the draw¬ 
ing one metal or mineral out of another, which we 
call extracting. The third is, the separating of any 
metal into its original or materia prime, or element, 
or call them what you will; which work we will 
call principiation, 

L For refining, we are to inquire of it according 
to the several metals; as gold, silvei*, &c. Inci¬ 
dentally we are to inquire of the first stone, or ore, 
or spar, or marcasite of metals severally, and what 
kind of bodies they are, and of the degrees of rich¬ 
ness. Also we are to inquire of the means of sepa¬ 
rating, whether by fire, parting w^aters, or otherwise. 
Also for the manner of refining, you are to see how 
you can multiply the heat, or hasten the opening, 
and so save the charge in the fining. 

The means of this in three manners; that is to 
say, in the blast of the fire; in the manner of the 
furnace, to multiply heat by union and reflexion; 
and by some additament, or medicines which will 
help the bodies to open them the soone . 

Note, the quickening of the blast, and the multi- 
plying of the heat in the furnace, may be the same 
for aR metals; but the additaments must be several, 


according to the nature of the metals. Note again, 
that if you think that multiplying of the additaments 
in the same proportion that you multiply the ore, 
the work will follow, you may be deceived: foi 
quantity in the passive will add more resistance, 
than the same quantity in the active will add force. 

2. For extracting, you are to inquire what metals 

contain others, and likewise what not; as lead, sil¬ 
ver; copper, silver, &c, ^ 

Note, although the charge of extraction should 
exceed the worth, yet that is not the matter: for at 
least it will discover nature and possibility, the othei 
may be thought on afterwards. 

We are likewise to inquire, what the differences 
are of those metals which contain more or less othei 
metals, and how that agrees with the poorness oi 
richness of the metals or ore in themselves. As the 
lead that contains most silver is accounted to be 
more brittle, and yet otherwise poorer in itself. 

3. For principiation, I cannot affirm whethei 
there be any such thing or not; and I think the 
chemists make too much ado about it: but howso¬ 
ever it be, be it solution or extraction, or a kind oi 
conversion by the fire; it is diligently to be inquired 
what salts, sulphur, vitriol, mercury, or the like 
simple bodies are to be found in the several metals, 
and in what quantity. 

Dr, Mererel^s answers to the foregomg questio7U\ 

touching the separatio7ts of metals and minerals, 

1. For the means of separating. After that the 
ore is washed, or cleansed from the eartli, there is 
nothing simply necessary, save only a wind furnace 
well framed, narrow above and at the hearth, in 
shape oval, sufficiently fed with charcoal and ore, 
in convenient proportions. 

For additions in this first separation, I have ob¬ 
served none; the dross the mineral brings being 
sufficient. The refiners of iron observe, that that 
iron-stone is hardest to melt which is fullest oJ 
metal, and that easiest which hath most dross. 
But in lead and tin the contrary is noted. Yet in 
melting of metals, when they have been calcined 
formerly by fire, or strong waters, there is good use 
of additaments, as of borax, tartar, armoniac, and 
salt-petre, 

2. In extracting of metals. Note, that lead and 
tin contain silver. Lead and silver contain gold. 
Iron contains brass. Silver is best separated from 
lead by the test. So gold from silver. Yet the 
best way for that is aqua regia. 

3. For principiation. I can truly and boldly af¬ 
firm, that there are no such principals as sal, sul¬ 
phur, and mercury, whicdi can be sejmratcal from any 
perfect metals. For every part so separated, may 
easily be reduced into perfect metal without substi¬ 
tution of that, or those i)rinciples wliich chemists 
imagine to be wanting. As suj)pose you take the 
salt of lead; this salt, or as some name it, sulphur, 
may be turned into perfiict lead, by melting it with 
the like quantity of lead which contains princiides 
only for itself, 

I acknowledge that there is quicksilver and brim¬ 
stone found in the imperfeci minerals: but those 
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are nature’s remote materials, and not the chemist’s 
principles. As if you dissolve antimony by aqua 
regia, there will be real brimstone swimming upon 
the water: as appears by the colour of the fire when 
it is burnt, and by the smell. 

The third letter of the cross-row^ touching the vari¬ 
ation of metals into several shapes, bodies, or wa- 

tures, the particulars whereof follow, 

* Tincture: turning to rust; calcination: sublima¬ 
tion : precipitation : amalgamatizing, or turning into 
a soft body : vitrification : opening or dissolving into 
liquor: sproutings, or branchings, or arborescents : 
induration and mollification: making tough or brit¬ 
tle : volatility and fixation: transmutation, or version. 

For lincture ; it is to be inquired how metal may 
be tinged through and through, and with what, and 
into what colours; as tinging silver yellow, tinging 
copper white, and tinging red, green, blue; espe* 
cially with keeping the lustre. 

Item, tincture of glasses. 

Item, tincture of marble, flint, or other stone; 

For turning into rust, two things are chiefly to be 
inquired j by what corrosives it is done, and into 
what colours it turns; as lead into white, which 
they call ceruss; iron into yellow, which they call 
crocus martis; quicksilver into vermilion; brass 
into green, which they call verdigreasc. 

For calcination ; how every metal is calcined, and 
into what kind of body, and what is the exquisitest 
way of calcination. 

For sublimation; to inquire the manner of sub¬ 
liming, and what metals endure subliming, and what 
body the sublimate makes. 

For precipitation likewise; by what strong water 
every metal will precipitate, and with what addita- 
ments, and in what time, and into what body. 

So for amalgama; what metals will endure it, 
what are the means to do it, and what is the man¬ 
ner of the body. 

For vitrification likewise; what metals will en¬ 
dure it, what are the means to do it, into what co¬ 
lour it turns; and farther, where the whole metal 
is turned into glass, and where the metal doth but 
hang in the glassy parts; also what weight the vi¬ 
trified body bears, compared with the crude body; 
al^o because vitrification is accounted a kind of 
death of metals, what vitrification will admit of 
turning back again, and what not. 

For dissolution into liquor, we are to inquire 
what is the proper menstruum to dissolve any metal, 
and in the negative, what will touch upon the one 
and not upon the other, and what several menstrua 
will dissolve any metal, and which most exactly. 
Item, the process or motion of the dissolution, the 
manner of rising, boiling, vapouring more violent, 
or more gentle, causing much heat or less. Item, 
the quantity or charge that the strong water will 
bear, and then give over. Item, the colour into 
which the liquor will turn. Above all, it is to be 
inquired, whether there be any menstruum to dis¬ 
solve any metal that is not fretting, or corroding; 
and openeth the body by sympathy, and not by 
mordacity or violent penetration. 


For sprouting or branching, though it be a thing 
but transitory, and a kind of toy or pleasure, yet 
there is a more serious use of it: for that it disco- 
vereth the delicate motions of spirits, when they put 
forth and cannot get forth, like unto that which is 
in vegetables. 

For induration, or mollification; it is to be in¬ 
quired what will make metals harder and harder, 
and what will make them softer and softer. And 
this inquiry tendeth to two ends: first, for use; as 
to make iron soft by the fire makes it malleable. 
Secondly, because induration is a degree towards 
fixation, and mollification towards volatility; and 
therefore the inquiry of them will give light towards 
the other. 

For tough and brittle, they are much of the same 
kind, but yet worthy of an inquiry apart, espe¬ 
cially to join hardness with toughness, as making 
glass malleable, &c. and making blades strong to 
resist and pierce, and yet not easy to break. 

For volatility and fixation. It is a principal 
branch to be inquired: the utmost degree of fix¬ 
ation is that whereon no fire will work, nor strong 
water joined with fire, if there be any such fixa¬ 
tion possible. The next is when fire simply will 
not work without strong waters. The next is by 
the test. The next is when it will endure fire 
not blown, or such a strength of fire. The next is 
when it will not endure, but yet is malleable. The 
next is when it is not malleable, but yet is not fluent, 
but stupified. So of volatility, the utmost degree is 
when it will fly away without returning. The next 
is when it will fly up, but with ease return. The 
next is when it will fly upwards over the helm 
by a kind of exsufiflation without vapouring. The 
next is when it will melt though not rise. The 
next is when it will soften though not melt. Of all 
these diligent inquiry is to be made in several 
metals, especially of the more extreme degrees. 

For transmutation or version. If it be real and 
true, it is the farthest part of art, and would be well 
distinguished from extraction, from restitution, and 
from adulteration. I hear much of turning iron into 
copper; I hear also of the growth of lead in weight, 
which cannot be without a conversion of some 
body into lead: hut whatsoever is of this kind, and 
well expressed, is diligently to be inquired and set 
down. 

Dr, MeverelKs ansivers to the foregoing questions, 

concerning the variation of metals and minerals, 

1. For tinctures, there are none that I know, but 
that rich variety which springs from mixture of me¬ 
tals with metals, or imperfect minerals. 

2. The imperfect metals are subject to rust, all of 
them except mercury, which is made into vermilion 
by solution, or calcination. The rest are rusted by 
any salt, sour, or acid water. Lead into a white 
body called cerussa. Iron into a pale red called 
ferrugo. Copper is turned into green, named aerugo, 
aes viride. Tin into white: hut this is not in use, 
neither hath it obtained a name. 

The Scriptures mention the rust of gold, but that 
is in regard of the allay. 
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3. Calcination, All metals may be calcined by 
strong waters, or by admixtion. of salt, sulphur, and 
mercury. The imperfect metals may be calcined by 
continuance of simple fire ; iron thus calcined is 
called crocus martis. 

And this is their best way. Gold and silver are 
best calcined by mercury. Their colour is grey. 
Lead calcined is very red. Copper dusky red. 

4. Metals are sublimed by joining them with 
mercury or salts. As silver with mercury, gold with 
sal armoniac, mercury with vitriol. 

5. Precipitation is, when any metal being dis¬ 
solved into a strong water, is beaten down into a 
powder by salt water. The chiefest in this kind is 
oil of tartar. 

6. Amalgamation is the joining or mixing of 
mercury with any other of the metals. The manner 
is this in gold, the rest are answerable; take six 
parts of mercury, make them hot in a crucible, and 
pour them to one part of gold made red hot in an¬ 
other crucible, stir these well together that they may 
incorporate; which done, cast the mass into cold 
water and wash it. This is called the amalgama of 
gold. 

7. For vitrification. All the imperfect metals 
may be turned by strong fire into glass, except mer¬ 
cury ; iron into green; lead into yellow; brass into 
blue ; tin into pale yellow. For gold and silver I 
have not known them vitrified, except joined with 
antimony. These glassy bodies may be reduced into 
the form of mineral bodies. 

8. Dissolution. All metals without exception 
may be dissolved. 

(1.) Iron may be dissolved by any tart, salt, or 
vitriolated water; yea, by common water, if it be 
first calcined with sulphur. It dissolves in aqua 
fortis with great ebullition and heat, into a red li¬ 
quor, so red as blood. 

(2.) Lead is fittest dissolved in vinegar, into a 
pale yellow, making the vinegar very sweet. 

(3.) Tin is best dissolved with distilled salt water. 
It retains the colour of the menstruum. 

(4.) Copper dissolves as iron doth, in the same 
liquor, into a blue. 

(5.) Silver hath its proper menstruum, which is 
aqua fortis. The colour is green, with great heat 
and ebullition. 

(6.) Gold is dissolved with aqua regia, into a yel¬ 
low liquor, with little heat or ebullition. 

(7.) Mercury is dissolved with much heat and 
boiling, into the same liquors which gold and silver 
are. It alters not the colour of the menstruum. 

Note. ^ Strong waters may be charged with half 
their weight of fixed metals, and equal of mercury; 
if the workman be skilful, 

9. Sprouting. This is an accident of dissolution. 
For if the menstruum be overcharged, then within 
short time the metals will shoot into certain 
crystals. 

10. For induration, or mollification, they depend 
upon the quantity of fixed mercury and sulphur. 
I have^ observed little of them, neither of toughness 
nor brittleness. 

11. The degi'ces of fixation and volatility I ac¬ 


knowledge except the two utmost, which never were 
observed. 

12. The question of transmutation is very doubt¬ 
ful. Wherefore I refer your honour to the fourth 
tome of ‘‘ Theatrum Chymicum and there, to that 
tract which is entitled “ Disquisitio Helianawhere 
you shall find full satisfaction. 

The fourth letter of the cross-row, touching 
restitutio7i^ 

First, therefore, it is to be inquired in the nega¬ 
tive, what bodies will never return, either by their 
extreme fixings, as in some vitrifications, or by ex¬ 
treme volatility. 

It is also to be inquired of the two means of re¬ 
duction ; and first by the fire, which is but by con¬ 
gregation of homogeneal parts. 

The second is, by drawing them down by some 
body that hath consent with them. As iron draw- 
eth down copper in water; gold draweth quicksil¬ 
ver in vapour; whatsoever is of this kind, is very 
diligently to be inquired. 

Also it is to be inquired what time, or age, will 
reduce without help of fire or body. 

Also it is to be inquired what gives impediment 
to union or restitution, which is sometimes called 
mortification; as when quicksilver is mortified with 
turpentine, spittle, or butter. 

Lastly, it is to he inquired, how the metal re¬ 
stored, difiereth in any thing from the metal rare: as 
whether it become not mo^ churlish, altered in co¬ 
lour, or the like. 

Dr, MenereVs answers touching the restihitions of 
77ietais and minerals. 

Reduction is chiefly effected by fire, wherein if 
they stand and nele, the imperfect metals vapour 
away, and so do all manner of salts which separated 
them in minimas partes before. 

Reduction is singularly holpen, by joining store 
of metal of the same nature with it in the melting. 

Metals reduced are somewhat churlish, but not 
altered in colour. 

THE LORD VERULAMbS INQUISITION 

Cmicerning the versiotis, traruwiutMions, 7nuUipUca 
tio7is, and effectians of bodies, 

Eauth by fire is turned into brick, which is of 
the nature of a stone, and serveth for building, as 
stone doth ; and the like of tile. Qu. the manner. 

Naphtha, which was the bituminous mortar used 
in the walls of Babylon, grows to an entire and veiy 
hard matter like a stone. 

In clay coimtries, where there is pebble and gra¬ 
vel, you shall find great atones, “where you may see 
the pebbles or gravel, and between tliem a substance 
of stone as hard or harder than the pebble itself. 

There are some springs of water, wherein if you 
put wood, it will turn into the nature of stone: so as 
that within the water shall be stone, and that above 
Ihe water continue wood. 

The slime about the reins and bladder in man^s 
body turn into stone: and stone is likewise found 
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often in the gall; and sometimes, tLongh rarely, in 
vena porta. 

Query, what time the substance of earth in quar¬ 
ries asketh to be turned into stones ? 

Water, as it seems, turneth into crystal, as is 
seen in divers caves, where the crystal- hangs in 
stillicidiis. 

Try wood, or the stalk of herbs, buried in qiiick- 
«silver, whether it will not grow hard and stony. 

They speak of a stone engendered in a toad’s head. 

There was a gentleman, digging in his moat, 
found an egg turned into stone, the white and the 
yolk keeping their colour, and the shell glistering 
like a stone cut with corners. 

Try some things put into the bottom of a well; 
as wood, or some soft substance: but let it not touch 
the w^ater, because it may not putrify. 

They speak, that the white of an egg, with lying 
long in the sun, will turn stone. 

Mud in water turns into shells of fishes, as in 
horse-mussels, in fresh ponds, old and over-grown. 
And the substance is a wondrous fine substance, 
light and shining. 






A SPEECH TOUCHING THE RECOVERING 
OF DROWNED MINERAL WORKS, 

Prepared for the par Ham,ent (as Mr, Bushel affirmed) 
hy the Viscount of St. Albans, then Lord High 
Chancellor of England."^ 

MT LOU ns AND GENTLEMEN, 

The king, my royal master, was lately graciously 
pleased to move some discourse to me concerning 
Mr. Sutton’s hospital, and such like worthy found¬ 
ations of memorable piety: which humbly seconded 
by myself, drew his majesty into a serious consider¬ 
ation of the mineral treasures of his own territories, 
and the practical discoveries of them hy way of my 
philosophical theory: which he then so well re¬ 
sented, that afterwards, upon a mature digestion of 
my whole design, he commanded me to let your 
lordships understand how great an inclination he 
hath to further so hopeful a wmrk, for the honour of 
his dominions, as the most probable means to relieve 
a]l the poor thereof, without any other stock or be¬ 
nevolence, than that which divine bounty should 
confer on their own industries and honest labours, 
in recovering all such drowmed mineral works, as 
have been, or shall be therefore deserted. 

And, my lords, all that is now desired of his 
majesty and your lordships, is no more than a gra¬ 
cious act of this present parliament to authorise 
them herein, adding a mercy to a munificence, which 
is, the persons of such strong and able petty felons, 
who, in true penitence for their crimes, shall implore 
his majesty’s mercy and permission to expiate their 
otTences by Iheir assiduous labours in so innocent 
and hopeful a work. 

For by this unobargeable way, my lords, have I 
proposed to erect the academical fabric of this island’s 
Solomon’s House, modelled in my New Atlantis. 


And I can hope, my lords, that my midnight studies, 
to make our countries flourish and outvie European 
neighbours in mysterious and beneficent arts, have 
not so ingratefully affected your noble intellects, 
that yon will delay or resist his majesty’s desires, 
and my humble petition in this benevolent, yea, mag¬ 
nificent affair; since your honourable posterities 
may be enriched thereby, and my ends are only to 
make the world my heir, and the learned fathers of 
my Solomon’s House, the successive and sworn 
trustees in the dispensation of this great service, for 
God’s glory, my prince’s magnificence, this parlia¬ 
ment’s honour, our country’s general good, and the 
propagation of my own memory. 

And I may assure your lordships, that all my 
proposals in order to this great architype, seemed 
so rational and feasible to my royal sovereign, our 
Christian ^lomon, that I thereby prevailed with 
his majesty to call this honourable parliament, to 
confirm and empower me in my own w^ay of mining, 
by an act of the same, after his majesty’s more 
weighty afiairs were considered in your wisdoms; 
both which he desires your lordships, and you gen¬ 
tlemen that are chosen as the patriots of your re¬ 
spective countries, to take speedy care of: which 
done, I shall not then doubt the happy issue of my 
undertakings in this design, whereby concealed 
treasures, wdueb now seem utterly lost to mankind, 
shall be confined to so universal a piety, and brought 
into use by the industry of converted penitents, 
whose wretched carcasses the impartial laws have, 
or shall dedicate, as untimely feasts, to the worms 
of the earth, in whose womb those deserted mineral 
riches must ever lie buried as lost abortments, un¬ 
less those be made the active midwives to deliver 
them. For, my lords, I humbly conceive them to 
be the fittest of all men to effect this great work, 
for the ends and causes which I have before ex¬ 
pressed. 

All which, my lords, I humbly refer to your grave ’ 
and solid judgments to conclude of, together wdth 
such other assistances to this frame, as your own 
oraculous wisdom shall intimate, for the magnifying 
our Creator in his inscrutable providence, and 
admirable works of nature. 

Certain experiments made hy the Lord Bacon about 
weight in air and imter, 

A NEW sovereign of equal weight in the air to 
the inece in brass, overweigheth in the water nine 
grains: in three sovereigns the difference in the 
water is but twenty-four grains. 

The same sovereign overweigheth an eq\ial weight 
of lead, four grains in the water, in brass grains for 
gold : in three sovereigns about eleven grains. 

The same, sovereign overweigheth an e(|ual weight 
of stones in the air, at least sixty-five grains in tlie 
water: the grains being for the weight of gold in 
brass metal. 

A ghiBH filled with water weighing, in Troy 
weights, thirteen ounces and five drams, the glass 
and the water together weighelh severally, vh. the 
water nine ounces and a half, and the glass four 
ounces and a dram. 


* Bee Mr. Bee’s extract, p. 18,19. 
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A bladder weighing two ounces seven drams and 
a half, a pebble laid upon the top of the bladder 
makes three ounces six drams and a half, the stone 

weighing seven drams. 

The bladder, as above, blown, and the same 
fallen, weigheth equal. 

A sponge dry weighetti one ounce twenty-six 
grains : the same sponge being wet, weigheth four¬ 
teen ounces six drams and three quarters: the water 
weigheth in several eleven ounces one dram and a 
half, and the sponge three ounces and a half, and 
three quarters of a dram. First time. 

The sponge and water together weigh fifteen 
ounces and seven drams: in several, the water 
vreigheth eleven ounces and seven drams, and the 
sponge three ounces seven drams and a half. Se¬ 
cond time. 

Three sovereigns made equal to a weight in silver 
in the air, differ in the water. 

For false weights, one beam long, the other thick. 
The stick and thread weigh half a dram, and 
twenty grains, being laid in the balance. ^ 

The stick tied to reach within half an inch of the 
end of the beam, and so much from the tongue, 
weigheth twenty-eight grains; the difference is 
twenty-two grains. I 

The same stick being tied to hang over the end 
of the beam an inch and a half, weigheth half a 
dram and twenty-four grains, exceeding the weight 
of the said stick in the balance by four grains. 

The same stick being hanged down beneath the 
thread, as near the tongue as is possible, weigheth 
only eight grains. 

Two weights of gold being made equal in the aii*, 
and weighing severally seven drams; the one balance 
being put into the water, and the other hanging in 
the air, the balance'in the water weigheth only five 
drams and three grains, and abateth of the weight 
in the air, one dram and a half, and twenty-seven 
grains. 

The same trial being made the second time, and 
more truly and exactly betwixt gold and gold, 
weighing severally, as above; and making a just 
and equal weight in the air, the one balance being 
put into the water the depth of five inches, and the 
other hanging in the air, the balance in the water 
weigheth only four drams, and fifty-five grains, and 
abateth of the weight in the air two drams and five 
grain.s. 

The trial being made betwixt lead and lead, weigh¬ 
ing severally seven drams in the air, the balance in 
the water weigheth only four drams and forty-one 
grains, and abateth of the weight in the air two 
drams and nineteen grains; the balance kept the 
same depth in the water as abovesaid. 

The trial being made betwixt silver and silver, 
weighing severally seven drams in the air, the ba¬ 
lance in the water weigheth only four drams and 
twenty-five grains. So it abateth two drams and 
thirty-five grains; the same depth in the water 
observed. 

In iron and iron, weighing severally each balance 
in the air seven drams, the balance in the water 
weigheth only four drams and eighteen grains j and 


abateth of the weight in the air two drams and forty- 
two grains; the depth observe as above. 

In stone and stone, the same weight of seven 
drams equally in the air, the balance in the water 
weigheth only two drams and twenty-two grains; 
and abateth of the weight in the air four drams and 
thirty-eight grains ; the depth as above. 

In brass and brass, the same weight of seven 
drams in each balance, equal in the air, the balance,, 
in the water weigheth only four drams and twenty- 
two grains; and abateth in the water two drams 
and thirty-eight grains ; the depth observed. 

The two balances being weighed in air and water, 
the balance in the air overweigheth the other in 
the water one dram and twenty-eight grains; the 
depth in the water as aforesaid. 

It is a profitable experiment which showeth the 
weights of several bodies in comparison with water. 

It is of use in lading of ships, and other bottoms, 
and may help to show what burden in the several 
kinds they will bear. 

Certain sudden thoughts of the Lord Bacon^s, set 
down by him under the title 0/Experiments for 
Profit. 

Muck of leaves: muck of river, earth, and chalk; 
muck of earth closed, both for salt-petre and muck: 
setting of wheat and peas: mending of crops by 
steeping of seeds: making peas, cherries, and strawy- 
berries come early : strengthening of earth for often 
returns of radishes, parsnips, turnips, &c.; making 
great roots of onions, radishes, and other esculent 
roots : sowdng of seeds of trefoil: setting of woad: 
setting of tobacco, and taking aw^ay the rawns: 
grafting upon houghs of old trees: making of a 
hasty coppice : planting of osiers in wet grounds: 
making of candles to last long: building of chim¬ 
neys, furnaces, and ovens, to give heat with less 
wood: fixing of logwyood: other means to make 
yellow and green fixed: conserving of oranges, 
lemons, citrons, pomegranates, &c. all summer; re¬ 
covering of pearl, coral, turcoise colour, by a con- 
servatoi7 of snow : sowing of fennel: brewing with 
hay, haws, trefoil, broom, hips, bramble-berries, 
w^oodbines, wild thyme, instead of hops, thistles; 
multiplying and dressing artichokes. ^ 

Certain eooperiments of the Lord Bacon’s, about the 
commiooture of liquors mly, not solids, ivithout 
heat or agitation, but only by simple composition 
and settling. 

Spirit of wine mingled with common water, al¬ 
though it be much lighter than oil, yet so as if the 
first fall be broken, by means of a sop, or otherwise, 
it stayeth above; and if it be once mingled, it 
severeth not again, as oil doth. Tried with water 
coloured with saffron. 

Spirit of wine mingled with common waiter hath 
a kind of clouding, and motion showing no ready 
commixture. Tried with saffron. 

A dram of gold dissolved in aqua regis, with a 
dram of copper in aqua fortis, commixed, gave a 
green colour, but no visible motion in the parts. 
Note, that the dissolution of the gold was, twelvt 
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parts water to one part body: and of the copper 
was, six parts water to one part body. 

Oil of almonds commixed with spirit of wme 
severeth, and the spirit of wine remaineth on the 
top, and the oil in the bottom. 

Gold dissolved, commixed with spirit of wine, a 
dram of each doth commix, and no other apparent 
alteration. 

^ Quicksilver dissolved with gold dissolved, a dram 
of each, doth turn to a mouldy liquor, black, and 
like smith’s water. 

Note, the dissolution of the gold was twelve parts 
water, ut supra, and one part metal: that of water 
was two parts, and one part metal. 

Spirit of wine and quicksilver commixed, a dram 
of each, at the first showed a white milky substance 
at the top, but soon after mingled. 

Oil of vitriol commixed with oil of cloves, a dram 
of each, tiirneth into a red dark colour; and a sub¬ 
stance thick almost like pitch: and upon the first 
motion gatherelh an extreme heat, not to be endured 
by touch. 

Dissolution of gold, and oil of vitiiol commixed, 
a dram of each, gathereth a great heat at the first, 
and darkeneth the gold, and maketh a thick yellow* 

Spirit of wine and oil of vitriol, a dram of each, 
hardly mingle; the oil of vitriol going to the bot¬ 
tom, and the spirit of wine lying above in a milky 
substance. It gathereth also a great heat, and a 
sweetness in the taste. 

Oil of vitriol and dissolution of quicksilver, a dram 
of each, maketh an extreme strife, and casteth up a 
very gross fume, and after casteth down a white 
kind of curds, or sands; and on the top a slimish 
substance, and gathereth a great heat 

Oil of sulphur and oil of cloves commixed a dram 
of each, turn into a thick and red-coloured sub¬ 
stance ; but no such heat as appeared in the com¬ 
mixture with the oil of vitriol. 

Oil of petroleum and spirit of wine, a dram of 
each, intermingle otherwise than by agitation, as 
wine and water do; and the petroleum remaineth 
on the top. 

Oil of vitriol and petroleum, a dram of each, turn 
into a mouldy substance, and gathereth some 
warmth ; there residing a black cloud in the bottom, 
and a monstrous thick oil on the top. 

Spirit of wine and red-wine vinegar, one ounce of 
each, at the first fall, one of them remaineth above, 
but by agitation they mingle. 

Oil of vitriol and oil of almonds, one ounce of 
each, mingle not; hut the oil of almonds remaineth 
above. 

• Spirit of wine and vinegar, an ounce of each, 
commixed, do mingle, without any apparent sepa¬ 
ration, which might be in respect of the colour. 

Dissolution of iron, and oil of vitriol, a dram of 
each, do first put a milky substance, into the bottom, 
and after incorporate into a mouldy substance. 
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Spirit of wine commixed with milk, a third part 
spirit of wine, and two parts milk, coagulateth little, 
blit mingleth ; and the spirit swims not above. 

Milk and oil of almonds mingled, in equal por¬ 
tions, do hardly incorporate, but the oil cometh 
above, the milk being poured in last; and the milk 
appeareth in some drops or bubbles. 

Milk one ounce, oil of vitriol a scruple, doth co¬ 
agulate ; the milk at the bottom, where the vitriol 
goeth. 

Dissolution of gum tragacanth, and oil of sweet 
almonds, do not commingle, the oil remaining on the 
top till they be stirred, and make tlie mucilage 
somewhat more liquid. 

Dissolution of gum tragacanth one ounce and a 
half, with half an ounce of spirit of wine, being 
commixed by agitation, make the mucilage more thick. 

The white of an egg with spirit of wine, doth 
bake the egg into clots, as if it began to poch. 

One ounce of blood, one ouneC' of milk, do easily 
incorporate. 

Spirit of wine doth curdle the blood. 

One ounce of whey unclarified, one ounce of oil 
of vitriol, make no apparent alteration. 

One ounce of blood, one ounce of oil of almonds, 
incorporate not, but the oil swims above. 

Three quarters of an ounce of wax being dis¬ 
solved upon the fire, and one ounce of oil of al¬ 
monds put together and stirred, do not so incorporate, 
but that when it is cold the wax gatheretli and 
swims upon the top of the oil. 

One ounce of oil of almonds cast into an ounce 
of stagar seething, sever presently, the sugar shoot¬ 
ing towards the bottom. 

A c<il<tloguQ of hodiBB attvcLCl'iDB a7id fud citToettvB^ 

together with experimental obuervations about at¬ 
traction. 

These following bodies draw: amber, jet, dia¬ 
mond, sapphire, carbuncle, iris, the gem opale, ame¬ 
thyst, bristollina, crystal, clear glass, glass of anti¬ 
mony, divers tlowiu's from mines, sulphur mastic, 
hard sealing-wax, the harder rosin, arsenic. 

These follow ing bodies do not draw ; smaragd, 
achates, corneolus, pearl, jaspis, ehalcedoniuH, ala¬ 
baster, porphyry, coral, marble, Unudistone, luwnn- 
tites, or blood-stone ; sniyris, ivory, bones, ebon-tree, 
cedar, cypress, pitch, softer rosin, enmphire, galiia- 
num, ammoniac, storax, benzoin, loadstone, asphal- 
tum.^ 

These bodies, gold, silver, bra.SH, iron, draw not, 
though never so finely polished. 

In winter, if the air he sharp and clear, sal g(un- 
meum, roch allmn, and lapis sjiecnlaris, will draw. 

These following bodies are apt to be* drawn, jf 
the mass of them be small: chaff, woodi, leawfS, 
stones, all metals leaved, and in the mine? earth, 
water, oil. 

^ The drawing of iron excepttci 
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Grains of youth 

Take of nitre fonr grams, of ambergrease three 
grains, of orris-powder tw^o grains, of white poppy¬ 
seed the fourth part of a grain, of saffron half a grain, 
wdth water of orange-flowers, and a little tragacanth; 
make them into small grains, four in number. To 
be taken at four a-clock, or going to bed. 

Preserving ointments. 

Take of deers suet one ounce, of myrrh six grains, 
of saffron five grains, of bay-salt twelve grains, of 
Canary wine, of two years old, a spoonful and a half. 
Spread it on the inside of your shirt, and let it dry, 
and then put it on. 

A purge familiar for opening the liver. 

Take rhubarb two drams, agaric trochiscat one 
dram and a half, steep them in claret wine burnt 
with mace; take of wmrmwmod one dram, steep it 
with the rest, and make a mass of pills, with syrup, 
acetos. simplex. But drink an opening broth be¬ 
fore it, with succory, fennel, and smallage roots, and 
a little of an onion. 

Wine for the spirits. 

Take gold perfectly refined three ounces, quench 
it six or seven times in good claret wine ; add of 
nitre six grains for twm draughts : add of saffron 
pi'epared three grains, of ambergrease four grains, 
pass it through an hippocras hag, wherein there is 
a dram of cinnamon gross heafen, or, to avoid the 
dimming of the colour, of ginger. Take tw'o spoon¬ 
fuls of this to a draught of fresh claret wine. 

The piupai'ing of sajfrofi. 

Take six grains of saffron, steeped in half parts of 
wine and rose waiter, and a quarter part vinegar : 
then dry it in the sun. 

JTine against adverse melancholy^ preserving the 
> senses and the reason. 

Take the roots of bugles well scraped and cleans- I 
ed from their inner pith, and cut them into small 
slices; steep them in wine of gold extinguished ut : 
sux)ra, and add of nitre three grains, and drink it ut 
supra, mixed with fresh wine; the roots must not 
<ibntinue steeped above a quarter of an hour; and 
they must be changed thrice. 


Breakfast preservative against the gout and rheums. 

To take once in the month at least, and for two 
days together, one grain of castorei in my ordinary 
broth. 

The preparation of garlic. 

Take garlic four ounces, boil it upon a soft fire 
in claret wine, for half an hour. Take it out and 
steep it in vinegar; whereto add two drams of cloves, 
then take it forth, and keep it in a glass for use. 

77ie artificial preparation of damask roses for smell. 

Take roses, pull their leaves, then dry them in a 
clear day in the hot sun: then their smell wull be 
as gone. Then cram them into an earthen bottle, 
very dry and sw’eet, and stop it very close; they 
will remain in smell and colour both fresher than 
those that are otherwise dried. Note, the first dry¬ 
ing, and close keeping upon it, preventeth all putre¬ 
faction, and the second spirit cometh forth, made 
of the remaining moisture not dissipated. 

A restorative drink. 

Take of Indian miiiz half a pound, grind it not 
too small, but to the fineness of ordinary meal, and 
then bolt and scarce it, that all the husky part may 
be taken away. Take of eryngium roots three 
ounces, of dates as much, of enula two drams, of mace 
three drams, and brew them with ten shilling beer 
to the quantity of four gallons: and this do, either 
by decocting them in a bottle of wmrt, to be afta* 
mingled with the beer, being new tapped, or other¬ 
wise infuse it in the new beer, in a bag. Use this 
familiarly at meals. 

Against the tvasle of the body by heat. 

Take sweet j)omegranates, and strain them lightly, 
not pressing the kernel, into a glass; where put some 
little of the peel of a citron, and tw’O or three cloves, 
and three grains of ambergrease, and a pretty deal 
of fine sugar. It is to be drunk every morning whilst 
pomegranates last ■ ^ ■ 

Meihusalem ivater. Against all asperity and toire* 

faction of inward parts, and alt adustion of the 

blood, and generally against the dryness of age. 

Take crevises very new, q, s. boil them well in 
claret wine; of them take only the shells, and rub 
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them very clean, especially on the inside, that they 
may be thoroughly cleansed from the meat. Then 
wash them three or four times in fresh claret wine, 
heated: still changingthe wine, till all the fish-taste 
be quite taken away. But in the wine wherein 
they are washed, steep some tops of green rose¬ 
mary; then dry the pure shell thoroughly, and bring 
them to an exquisite powder. Of this povrder take 
three drams. Take also pearl, and steep them in 
vinegar twelve hours, and dry otf the vinegar; of 
this pow^der also three drams. Then put Ihe shell 
powder and pearl powder together, and add to them 
of ginger one scruple, and of w^hite poppy-seed lialf 
a scruple, and steep them in spirit of wine, wherein 
six grains of saffron have been dissolved, seven 
hours. Then upon a gentle heat vapour away all 
the spirit of wine, and dry the powder against the 
sun without fire. Add to it of nitre one dram, of 
ambergrease one scruple and a half; and so keep 
this powder for use in a clean glass. Then take a 
pottle of milk, and slice in it of fresh cucumbers, the 
inner pith only, the rind being pared off, four 
ounces, and draw forth a water by distillation. 
Take of claret wine a pint, and quench gold in it 
four times. 

Of the wine, and of the water of milk, take of 
each three ounces, of the powder one scruple, and 
drink it in the morning; stir up the powder when 
you drink, and walk upon it. 

A catalogue of astringentfi^ opener.% and cordmkf 
instrumental to health, 

ASTRINGENTS. 

Red rose, black-berry, myrtle, plantane, flower of 
pomegranate, mint, aloes well washed, myrobalanes, 
sloes, agrestia fraga, mastich, myrrh, saffron, leaves 
of rosemary, rhubarb received by infusion, cloves, 
service-berries, coma, wormwood, bole armeniac, 
sealed earth, cinquefoil, tincture of stool, sanguis 
draconis, coral, amber, quinces, spikenard, g?ilLs, 
alum, blood-stone, mummy, amomum, galangal, 
cypress, ivy, psyllum, houselcek, sallowq mullein, 
vine, oak-leaves, lignum aloes, red sanders, mulberry, 
medlars, flowers of peach-trees, pomegranates, pears, 
palmule, pith of kernels, purslain, acacia, laudanum, 

• tragacanth, thus olibani, comfrey, shepherd's purse, 
polygonium. 

Astringents^ both hot and cold^ which corroborate the 
parts, and which confirm and refresh such of them 
as are loose or languishing, 

^ Rosemary, mint, especially wnth vinegar, cloves, 
cinnamon, cardamom, lign-aloes, rose, myrtle, red 
sanders, cotonea, red wine, chalybeat wane, five- 
finger grass, plantane, apples of cypress, berberries, 
fraga, service-berries, cornels, ribes, sour pears, 
rambesia. 

Astringents styptic, which by their styptic virtue 
may stay Jinxes, 

Sloes, acacia, rind of pomegranates infused, at 
least three hours, the styptic virtue not coining forth 
in lesser time. Alum, galls, juice of sallow, syrup 


of unripe quinces, balaustia, the whites of eggs boil¬ 
ed hard in vinegai*. 

Astringents, which by their cold and earthy nature 
may stay the motion of the humours tendmg to 
a Jinx, 

Sealed earth, sanguis draconis, coral, pearls, the 
shell of the fish dactylus. 

Astringents, which by the thickness of their suh^ 
stance stuff as it were the thin humours, and there¬ 
by stay Jinxes, 

Rice, beans, millet, cauls, dry cheese, fresh goats’ 
milk. 

Astringents, which by virtue of their glutinous sub¬ 
stance restrain a Jlux, and strengthen the looser 
parts, 

Karabe,^-' mastich, spodiiim, hartshorn, frankin¬ 
cense, dried bulls pistle, gum tragacanth. 

Astringents purgative, which, haring by their 
purgative or expulsive power thrust out the 
humours, leave behind them aslrictive virlue. 

Rhubarb, especially that wfliich is toasted against 
the fire: myrobalanes, tartar, tamarinds, an Indian 
fruit like green damascenes. 

Astringents which do very much suck and dry up 
the humours, and thereby stay fluxes. 

Rust of iron, crocus martis, ashes of spices. 

Astringents, which by their nature do dull the spirits, 
and lay asleep the expulsive inrtue, and take away 
' the acrimony o f all humours. 

Laudanum, mithridate, diaseordium, cliacoclium. 

A,nringenL<i, which, by cherishing the strength of (he 
parts, do comfort and conjlrm their retentive 
power, 

A stomacher of scarlet elolli: wdudps, or young 
healthy hoys, applied to the stomach : hippoeratic 
wanes, so tlu'y he made of austere materials. 

OPENEH®. 

iSuccory, endive, betony, Itverwurt, petroaelfcnin, 
smallage, asparagus, roots of grasi, lolder, tama¬ 
risk, j uncus odoratua, Iteca, ctipparui, wormwood, 
chamaipitys, fumaria, scurvy-grass, eringo, ^nettle, 

ireos, elder, hyssop, aristolochia, gentian, costu.% fen¬ 
nel root, maiden-hair, harts-tongue, (Iaflbdilly,?isanim, 
sarsaparilla, sassafras, acorns, abrotonum, nhm, aga¬ 
ric, rhubarb infused, onions, garlic, bother, K(piil]a, 
sowbread, Indian nard, (hdlicnard, hark of Innrel-tree, 
bitter almonds, lioly thistle, camomile, gun-pow'der, 
Bow^s (millepedes), ammoniac, man’s urine, rue, park 
leaves (vitex), centaury, lupines, chamadryi, eostum, 
ammios, bistort, eamphire, daucus seed, Indian bal¬ 
sam, scordium, sweet earn*, galinga], agrimony. 

CORDIAnS. 

Flowers of basil royal, flores caryojdiyllati, flowf rs 
of bugles and borage, rind of citron, orangci flowers, 

® I’erhaps he meant the fmit ef Kandai, 
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rosemary and its flowers, saffron, music, amber, 
folium, i. e. nardi folium, balm-gentle, pimpernel, 
gems, gold, generous wines, fragrant apples, rose, 
rosa moschata, cloves, lign-aloes, mace, cinnamon, 
nutmeg, cardamom, galingal, vinegar, kermes berry, 
herba moschata, betony, white sanders, camphire, 
flowers of heliotrope, penny royal, scordiom, opium 
corrected, white pepper, nasturtium, white and red 
bean, castum dulce, dactylus, pine, flg, egg-shell, 
vinum malvaticum, ginger, kidneys, oysters, crevises, 
or river crabs, seed of nettle, oil of sweet almonds, 
sesaminum oleum, asparagus, bulbous roots, onions, 
garlic, eruca, daucus seed, eringo, siler montanus, 
the smell of musk, cynethi odor, caraway seed, 
flower of puls, aniseed, pellitory, anointing of the 
testicles with oil of elder in which pellitory hath been 
boiled, cloves with goats milk, olibanum. 

An extract hy the Lord Bacon,/ or Ms own use, out 

of the book of the prolongatiori of life, together 

with some new advices in m'der to health, 

1. Once in the week, or at least in the fortnight, 
to take the water of mithridate distilled, with three 
parts to one, or strawberry-water to allay it; and 
some grains of nitre and saffron, in the morning be¬ 
tween sleeps. 

2. To continue my broth with nitre ; but to inter¬ 
change it every other two days, with the juice of 
pomegranates expressed, with a little cloves, and 
rind of citron. 

3. To order the taking of the maceration’^ as 
follow^eth. 

To add to the maceration six grains of cremor 
tartari, and as much enula. 

To add to the oxymel some infusion of fennel- 
roots in the vinegar, and four grains of angelica- 
seed, and juice of lemons, a third part to the vinegar. 

To take it not so immediately before supper, and 
to have the broth specially made with barley, rose¬ 
mary, thyme, and cresses. 

Sometimes to add to the maceration three grains 
of tartar, and two of enula, to cut the more heavy 
and viscous humours; lest rhubarb work only upon 
the lightest. 

To take sometimes the oxymel before 
sometimes the Spanish honey simple, 

4. To take once in the month at least, and for 
two days together, a grain and a half of castor, in 
my broth, and breakfast. 

5. A cooling clyster to be used once a month, after 
the working of the maceration is settled. 

Take of barley-water, in which the roots of bu- 
gloss are boiled, three ounces, with two drams of red 
sanders, and two ounces of raisins of the sun, and 
one ounce of dactyles, and an ounce and a half of 
fat raricks; let it be strained, and add to it an ounce 
and a half of syrup of violets: let a clyster be made. 
Let this be taken, with veal, in the aforesaid de¬ 
coction. 

6. To take every morning the fume of lign-aloes, 

^ Viz. of rhubarb infused into a draught of white wine and 
beer, mingled togetlier for the space of half an hour: once in 
six or seven days. See the Lord Bacon's Life, hy Dr. Baw- 
ley, towards the end. 


rosemary and bays dried, which I use; but once in 
a week to add a little tobacco, without otherwise 
taking it in a pipe. 

7. To appoint every day an hour ad affectus in- 
tentionales et sanos. Qu. de particular!. 

8. To remember masticatories for the mouth. 

9. And orange-flower water to be smelt to or snuff¬ 
ed up. 

10. In the third hour after the sun is risen, to 
take in air from some high and open place, with a 
ventilation of rosee moschatse, and fresh violets ; and 
to stir the earth, with infusion of wine and mint. 

11. To use ale with a little enula campana, car- 
duus, germander, sage, angelica-seed, cresses of a 
middle age, to beget a robust heat 

12. Mithridate thrice a year. 

13. A bit of bread dipt in vino odorato, with 
syrup of dry roses, and a little amber, at going to bed. 

14. Never to keep the body in the same posture 
above half an hour at a time. 

15. Four precepts. To break off custom. To 
shake off spirits ill disposed. To meditate on youth. 
To do nothing against a man’s genius. 

16. Syrup of quinces for the mouth of the 
stomach. Inquire concerning other things useful 
in that kind. 

17. To use once during supper time wine in which 
gold is quenched. 

18. To use anointing in the morning lightly with 
oil of almonds, with salt and saffron, and a gentle 
rubbing. 

19. Ale of the second infusion of the vine of oak. 

20. MethuSalem water, of pearls and shells of 
crabs, and a little chalk. 

21. Ale of raisins, dactyles, potatoes, pistachios, 
honey, tragacanth, mastic. 

22. Wine with swines flesh or harts flesh. 

23. To drink the first cup at supper hot, and half 
an hour before supper something hot and aromatised. 

24. Chalybeates four times a year. 

25. Pilulae ex tribus, once in two months, but 
after the mass has been macerated in oil of almonds. 

26. Heroic desires. 

27. Bathing of the feet once in a month, with lye 
ex sale nigro, camomile, sweet marjoram, fennel, 
sage, and a little aqua vitee. 

28. To provide always an apt breakfast, •* 

29. To beat the flesh before roasting of it, 

30. Maceration in pickles, 

31. Agitation of beer by ropes, or in wheel¬ 
barrows, 

32. That diet is good which makes lean, and then 
renews. Consider of the ways to effect it. 

MEDICAL RECEIPTS OF THE LOPn BACON. 

ffis Lordship^s usual receipt for the (Joul, To 

which he refers, Nat, Hist, Cent, I, N, 60, 

L The poulHs* 

Take of manchet about three ounces, the crumb 
only thin cut; let it be boiled in milk till it grow to 
a pulp. Add in the end a dram and a half of the 
powder of red roses; of saffron ten grains; of oil of 
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roses an ounce; let it be spread upon a linen cloth, 
and applied lukewarm, and continued for three hours 
space. 

2. The bath or fomentatim. 

Take of sage leaves half a handful; of the root 
of hemlock sliced six drams; of briony roots half an 
ounce j of the leaves of red roges two pugils; let 
^ them be boiled in a pottle of water, wherein steel hath 
been quenched, till the liquor come to a quart. 
After the straining, put in half a handful of bay salt. 
Let it be used with scarlet cloth, or scarlet wool, 
dipped in the liquor hot, and so renew^ed seven times; 
all in the space of a quarter of an hour, or little more. 

3. The plaster. 

Take emplastrum diachalciteos, as much as is suf¬ 
ficient for the part you mean to cover. Let it be dis¬ 
solved with oil of roses, in such a consistence as will 
stick; and spread upon a piece of holland, and applied. 

His Lordship^ s broth and fomentation for the stone. 

The broth* 

Take one dram of eryngium roots, cleansed and 
sliced j and boil them together with a chicken. In 
the end, add of elder flowers, and marigold flowers 
together, one pugil; of angelica-seed half a dram, of 
raisins of the sun stoned, fifteen; of rosemary, 
thyme, mace, together, a little. 

In six ounces of this broth or thereabouts, let 
there be dissolved of white cremor tartari three 
grains. 

Every third or fourth day, take a small toast of 
manchet, dipped in oil of sweet almonds new 
drawn, and sprinkled with a little loaf sugar. You 
may make the broth for two days, and take the one- 
half every day. 

If you find the stone to stir, forbear the toast for 
a course or two. The intention of this broth is, not 
to void, but to undermine the quarry of the stones 
in the kidneys. 

The fomentahmi. 

Take of leaves of violets, mallows, pellitory of the 
^wall, together, one handful; of flowers of camomile 
and melilot, together, one pugil; the root of marsh¬ 


mallows, one ounce; of anise and fennel seeds, to¬ 
gether, one ounce and a half; of flax seed two 
drams. Make a decoction in spring water. 

The seco7id receipt^ showing the way of making 

a certain ointnmit^ which Jiis Lordship called 

Unguentumfragrans^ sive Romanunii the fragrant 

or Roman unguent. 

Take of the fat of a deer half a pound; of oil of 
sweet almonds two ounces: let them be set upon a 
very gentle fire, and stirred with a stick of juniper 
till they are melted. Add of root of flower-de-luce 
powdered, damask roses powdered, together, one 
dram ; of myrrh dissolved in rose-water half a dram; 
of cloves half a scruple; of civet four grains; of 
musfk six grains; of oil of mace expressed one 
drop; as much of rose-water as sufliceth to keep 
the unguent from being too thick. Let all these be 
put together in a glass, and set upon the embers for 
the space of an hour, and stirred with a stick of 
juniper* 

Note, that in the confection of this oiiflmenf, 
thex*e was not used above a quarter of a pound, ancl 
a tenth part of a quarter of deer’s suet: and tliat all 
the ingredients, except the oil of almonds, were 
doubled when the ointment was half made, because 
the fat things seemed to be too predominant. 

The third receipt, A manus (.liristi far the 
,st omach, 

Take of the best pearls very finely pulvcjrised, one 
dram; of sal nitre one scruple; of tartar two 
scruples; of ginger and galingal, together, one ounce 
and a half; of calamus, root of enula eainpann, nut- 
meg, together, one scruple and a half; of amber six¬ 
teen grains; of the best musk ten grains; with rose¬ 
water and the finest sugar, let there be made a 
manus Christi* 

The fourth receipt. A secret for the stomach. 

Take lignum aloes in gross shavings, steep them 
in sack, or alicant, clianged twice, half an hour at a 
time, till the bitterness be drawn forth. I’lisui take 
the shavings forth, and dry them In the .shade, and 
beat them to an excellent powder. C)f that powder, 
with the syrup of citron, make a small pill, to be 
taken before supper. 



WOKKS MORAL. 


A FRAGMENT 


COLOUES OF GOOD AND EVIL 


TO THE LORD MOUNTJOYE. 

1 SEND you the last part of the best book of Aristotle of Stagira, who, as your Lordship kiioweth,goeth 
for the best author. But saving the civil respect which is due to a received estimation, the man being a 
Grecian, and of a hasty wit, having hardly a discerning patience, much less a teaching patience, hath so 
delivered the matter, as I am glad to do the part of a good house-hen, which without any strangeness 
will sit upon pheasants’ eggs. And yet perchance, some that shall compare my lines with Aristotle’s 
lines, will muse by what art, or rather by what revelation, I could draw these conceits out of that place. 
But I, that should know^ best, do freely acknowledge, that I had my light from him ; for where he gave 
me not matter to perfect, at the least he gave me occasion to invent. Wherein as I do him right, being 
myself a man that am as free from envying the dead in contemplation, as from envying the living in 
action or fortune : so yet, nevertheless, still I say, and I speak it more largely than before, that in perus¬ 
ing the writings of this person so much celebrated, whether it were the impediment of his wit, or that he 
did it upon glory and affectation to be subtile, as one that if lie had seen his own conceits clearly and per¬ 
spicuously delivered, perhaps would have been out of love with them himself; or else upon policy, to 
keep himself close, as one tliat had been a challenger of all the world, and had raised infinite contra¬ 
diction : to what cause soever it is to be ascribed, I do not find him to deliver and unwrap himself well 
of that he seemeth to conceive; nor to be a master of his own knowledge. Neither do I for my part 
also, though I have brought in a new manner of handling this argument, to make it pleasant and light¬ 
some, pretend so to have overcome the nature of the subject; but that the full understanding and use of 
it will be somewhat dark, and best pleasing the taste of such wits as are patient to stay the digesting 
and soluting unto themselves of that which is sharp and subtile. Which was the cause, joined witn the 
love and honour which I bear to your Lordship, as the person I know to have many virtues, and an excel¬ 
lent order of them, which moved me to dedicate this writing to your Lordship after the ancient manner: 
choosing both a friend, and one to whom I conceived the argument was agreeable. 


OF THE COLOURS OF GOOD AND EVIL. 


In deliberatives, the point is, what is good, and 
what is evil; and of good, what is greater, and of 
evil, what is less. 

So that the persuader’s labour is, to make things 
appear good or evil, and that in higher or lower 
degree ; wiiicli as it may be performed by true and 
solid reasons, so it may be represented also by co¬ 
lours, popularities, and circumstances; wdiich arc of 
such force, as they sway the ordinary judgment 
cither of a weak man, or of a wise man, not fully 
and considerately attending and pondering the mat¬ 


ter. Besides their power to alter the nature of the 
subject in appearance, and so to lead to error, they 
are of no less use to quicken and strengthen the 
opinions and persuasions which are true; for rea¬ 
sons plainly delivered, and always after one manner, 
especially with fine and fastidious minds, enter but 
heavily and dully: whereas if they be varied, and 
have more life and vigour put into them by these 
forms and insinuations, they cause a stronger appre¬ 
hension, and many times suddenly win the mind to 
a resolution. Lastly, to make a true and safe 
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judgment, nothing can be of greater use and defence 
to the mind, than the discovering and reprehension 
of these colours, showing in what cases they hold, 
and in what they deceive : which, as it cannot be 
done but out of a very universal knowledge of the 
nature of things, so being performed, it so cleareth 
man's judgment and election, as it is the less apt to 
slide into any error. 


A Table of the colours or appearances of Ciood and 
Evil, and their degrees, as places of persuasion 
and dissuasion, and their several fallacies, and 
the clenches of them. 

L 

Cut coBtercB parle.'^' vet sectm secundaa unanimiter 
deferunt, cum singidm pri'ncipatum sibi inndicent, 
melior 7'eliquis videtur, JVam primus quveque ex 
zeto videtur sumere^ secundas autem ex veto ei 
merit 0 ti'ibuere. 

So Cicero went about to prove the sect of Acade¬ 
mics, which suspended all asseveration, for to be the 
best. For, saith he, ask a Stoic which philosophy 
is true, he will prefer his own. Then ask him, 
which approacheth next to the truth, he will confess 
the Academics. So deal with the Epicure, that will 
scarce endure the Stoic to be in sight of him; .so 
soon as he hath placed himself, he will place- the 
Academics next him. So if a prince took divers 
competitors to a place, and examined them severally, 
whom next themselves they would rarest commend, 
it were like the ablest man should have the most 
second voices. 

The fallax of this colour happeneth oft in respect 
of envy, for men are accustomed, after themselves 
and their own faction, to incline unto them which 
are softest, and are least in their way, in despite and 
derogation of them that hold them hardest to it. So 
that this colour of meliority and pre-eminence is a 
sign of enervation and weakness. 

IL 

Cufus excellentia vet exuperantia melior^ id toto 
genere melius, 

m 

Appertaining to this are the forms ; “ Let us not 
wander in generalities : Let us compare particular 
with particular," &c. This appearance, though it 
seem of strength, and rather logical than rlietorical, 
yet is very oft a fallax. 

Sometime because some things arc in kiul \cry 
casual, which if they escape prove excellent j so 
that the kind is inferior, because it is so subject to 
peril, but that which is excellent being proved is 
superior: as the blossom of March, and tlie blossom 
of May, whereof the French verse goeth : 

‘‘ Burgeon de Mars, enfans de Paris, 

Si im cschape, it cn vaut dix.” 

So that the blossom of May is generally better than 
the blossom of March ; and yet the best blossom of 
March is better than the best blossom of May. 


Sometimes because the nature of some kinds is to be 
more equal, and more different, and not to have very 
distant degrees; as hath been noted, in tlje warmer 
climates the people are generally more wise, but in 
the northern climates the wdts of chief iivv. greater. 
So in many armies, if the matter should be tried by 
duel between two champions, the victory shcjuld go 
on the one side ; and yet if it be tried by the groins, 
it would go on the other side : for excellencies g(> 
as it were by chance, but kinds go by a more certain 
nature j as by discipline in war. 

Lastly ; many kinds liave much refuse, winch 
countervail that wliich they have excellent: and 
therefore generally metal is more ]srccious than 
stone 3 and yet a diamond is more precious than gold. 

IIL 

Quod €id veritutem referiur) mejus esij qunm quod 
ad cpinimietn, Miodus mitem et proimtto ejm^ 
quod ad oqmmnem pertirntj ktm mt t qmd 
si clam putarei /w/, faeiurm non mmi* 

vSo the Epicures say of the Htoics’ bdieify placed 
in virtue, that it bs like tlie. felicity of a player, who if 
he were left of his auditory and their applfiiwc, 
he woidd stniight be out ofheartand countenance ; 
and therefore they call virttu; bomim tlieatrtde ; but 
of riches tlie poet saith, 

“ Popiilus me sibilat; at mibi pkudo." 

And of pleasure, 

Ciriita itib iiiio 

Gaudia corde premtULi, vultu ihunlfwite imdwwiii." 

The fallax of this colour i« iomewhat itibtikv^ 
though the answer to the example be ready, for' 
virtue is not chosen propter aiirani populareiiij but 
contrariwise, maxime omnium teipsum reverere | so 
as a virtuous man will be virtuous in solitudine, and 
not only in theatro, though percase it will be more 
strong by glory and fame, as a h<*at which in 
doubled by rdlexion, Ihit that denieth tlic suppee 
sition, it doth not reprehend the fallax ; whereof the 
reprehension is : Allow that virtiie, such as is joimal 
with labour and conlliet, would not la? eiu^sen but 
for fame and opinion: yet it bfllowafth n<jt that the 
chief motive of the election should not bo rml imd 
for itself: for fame may be only ean»fi iniptilsif and 
not causaconstituensor ufkiens* As if thert wore two 
horses, and the one would do better without tlm spur 
than the other: but again, tin* oilier with the spur 
wouldexceed the doing of the former, giving him 
the^U' also : yet the latter wdll he judged to he the 
bel^fflio^l^And the form, as to say, ** Tush, the life 
of but in the spur," will not serve as to a 

wiio^^iimni: for since tin* ordinary iublrtiment of 
horsninansluj) is the spur, and that it is no matter 
of impediment or burden, the horse is not to be ae» 
counted the less of, which will not «lo well witluMg 
the spur; hut ratluT tin? other is to In* reekomcl a 
delicacy than a virtue. So glmy and Inuioiir are tin- 
spurs of virtue ; and altlumgli virtue windd lampildi 
without them, yet since they la* always at hami to 
attend virtue, virtue is not to be said the hM'S. eho ,ru 
for itself, because it needeth tin* spur of fame and 


mm 
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reputation: and therefore that position, “'‘nota ejus, 
quod propter opinionem et non propter veritatein 
eligitur, hsec est; quod quis, si clam putaret fore, 
facturus non esset,*' is reprehended. 

IV. 

Qziod rem integram servat, hcnuni; quod sine receptu 
estj malum : 7iam se recipere non posse^ 
ticB genus est; potentia autem honum. 

Hereof iEsop framed the fable of the two frogs, 
that consulted together in the time of drought, when 
many plashes, that they had repaired to, were dry, 
what was to be done; and the one propounded to 
go down into a deep well, because it was like the 
water would not fail there ; hut the other answered, 

“ Yea,but if it do fail, how shall we get up again ?” 
And the reason is, that human actions- are so uncer¬ 
tain and subject to perils, as that seemeth the best 
course which hath most passages out of it. Apper¬ 
taining to this persuasion, the forms are : You shall 
engage yourself; on the other side, “ Tantum, quan¬ 
tum voles, sumes ex fortune,&c. You shall keep 
the matter in your own hand. 

The reprehension of it is, that proceeding and 
resolving in all actions is necessary. For as he 
saith well. Not to resolve, is to resolve; and many 
times it breeds as many necessities, and engageth as | 
far in some other sorts, as to resolve. So it is but 
the covetous man’s disease, translated in power; for 
the covetous man will enjoy nothing, because he 
will have his full store and possibility to enjoy the 
more ; so by this reason a man should execute no¬ 
thing, because he should be still indifferent, and at 
liberty to execute any thing. Besides, necessity 
and this same jacla est alea, hath many times an 
advantage, because it awaketh the powers of the 
mind, and strengtheneth endeavour; » Casterispares, 
necessitate certe superiores estis. 

V. 

Quod eoo plurihus constat et divisibilihus est majus, 
quam quod ex paucioribus, et magis unum ; nam 
omnia per partes consUerata majora videntur : 
quai^e et pluralitas partium magnitudmemprm se 
fert: fortius autem opofutur pluralitas partium 
si ordo absit; nam indticil similiiudinem iff/imti, 
et impedit eomprehe?isionenu 

This colour seemeth palpable ; for it is not plu¬ 
rality of parts without majority of parts, that maketh 
the total greater; yet nevertheless it oftm carries 
the mind away, yea, it deceiveth the sense; as it 
seemeth to the eye a shorter distance of way, if it 
be »nll dead and continued, than if it have trees or 
buildings, or any other marks whereby the eye may 
divide it So when a great monied man hath divided 
his chests, and coins, and bags, he seemeth to him¬ 
self richer than he was; and therefore a way to 
amplify any thing is, to break it, and to make ana¬ 
tomy of it in several parts, and to examine it ac¬ 
cording to several circumstances. And this maketh 
the greater show if it be done without order, for 
confusion maketh things muster more; and besides, 


what is set down by order and division, doth demon¬ 
strate that nothing is left out or omitted, but all is 
there; whereas, if it be without order, both the mind 
comprehendeth less than that which is set down; 
and besides, it leaveth a suspicion, as if more might 
be said thaii is expressed. 

This colour deceiveth, if the mind of him that is 
to be persuaded, do of itself over-conceive, or pre¬ 
judge of the greatness of any thing; for then the 
breaking of it will make it seem less, because he 
maketh it to appear more according to the truth: 
and therefore if a man be in sickness or pain, the 
time will seem longer without a clock or hour-glass, 
than with it; for the mind doth value every moment, 
and then the hour doth rather sum up the moments, 
than divide the day. So in a dead plain the way 
seemeth the longer, because the eye hath precon¬ 
ceived it shorter than the truth, and the frustrating 
of that maketh it seem longer than the truth. 
Therefore if any man have an over-great opinion of 
any thing, then if another think by breaking it into 
several considerations he shall make it seem greater 
to him, he will he deceived; and therefore in such 
cases it is not safe to divide, but to extol the entire 
still in general. Another case wherein this colour 
deceiveth, is when the matter broken or divided is 
not comprehended by the sense or mind at once, in 
respect of the distracting or scattering of it; and 
being entire and not divided, is comprehended: as 
a hundred pounds in heaps of five pounds will show 
more than in one gross heap, so as the heaps be all 
upon one table to be seen at once, otherwise not: 
as flowers growing scattered in divers beds will show 
more than if they did grow in one bed, so as all 
those beds be within a plot, that they be objects to 
view at once, otherwise not: and therefore men, 
whose living lieth together in one shire, are com¬ 
monly counted greater landed than those whose liv¬ 
ings are dispersed, though it he more, because of 
the notice and comprehension. A third case where¬ 
in this colour deceiveth, and it is not so properly a 
case of reprehension, as it is a counter colour, being 
in effect as large as the colour itself; and that is, 
“ omnis compositio indigentim cujusdam in singulis 
videtur esse particeps,” because if one thing would 
serve the turn, it were ever best, but the defect and 
imperfections of things hath brought in that help 
to piece them up ; as it is said, “ Martha, Martha, 
attendis ad plurima, unum sufficit.” So likewise 
hereupon iEsop framed the fable of the fox and the 
cat; whereas the fox bragged what a number of 
shifts and devices he had to get from the hounds, 
and the cat said he had but one, which was to climb a 
tree, w^bich in proof was better worth than all the 
rest; whereof the proverb grew, “ Multa novit vulpes, 
sed felis unum magnum.” And in the moral of this 
fable it comes likewise to pass, that a good sure 
friend is a better help at a pinch, than all the strata¬ 
gems and policies of a man’s own wit. So it falleth 
out to be a common error in negotiating, whereas 
men have many reasons to induce or persuade, they 
strive commonly to utter and use them all at once, 
which weakeneth them. For it argueth, as was said, 
a neediness in every of the reasons by itself, as if one 
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did not trust to any of them, but fled from one to an¬ 
other, helping himself only with that: *‘Et quse non 
prosunt singula, multa juvant.” Indeed in a set 
speech in an assembly, it is expected a man should 
use all his reasons in the case he handleth,but in pri¬ 
vate persuasions it is always a great errcn*. A fourth 
case wherein this colour may be reprehended, is in re¬ 
spect of that same “ vis unita fortior,^^ according to 
the tale of the French king, that when the emperor’s 
ambassador had recited his master’s style at large, 
which consisteth of many countries and dominions ; 
the French king willed his chancellor, or other 
minister, to repeat over France as many times as the 
other had recited the several dominions; intending 
it was equivalent with them all, and more compact¬ 
ed and united. There is also appertaining to this 
colour another point, why breaking of a thing doth 
help it, not by way of adding a show of magnitude 
unto it, but a note of excellency and rarity 5 where¬ 
of the forms are, Where shall you find such a con¬ 
currence ? Great but not complete; for it seems a 
less work of nature or fortune, to make any thing 
in his kind greater than ordinary, than to make a 
strange composition. Yet if it be narrowly con¬ 
sidered, this colour will be reprehended or encoun¬ 
tered, by imputing to all excellencies in compositions 
a kind of poverty, or at least a casualty or jeo¬ 
pardy; for from that which is excellent in great¬ 
ness, somewhat may be taken, or there may be a 
decay, and yet sufficient left; but from that which 
hath his price in composition if yon take away any 
thing, or any part do fail, all is disgrace. 

VI. 

Cujus privatio bo7ia, malum; cujus primtia mala, 
bonum. 

The forms to make it conceived, that that was 
evil which is changed for the better, are, He that is 
in hell thinks there is no other heaven. » Satis 
quercus,” Acorns were good till bread was found, 
&c. And of the other side, the forms to make it 
conceived, that that was good which was changed 
for the worse, are, “ Bona xnagis carendo quam fru- 
endo sentimus: Bona k tergo formosissimaGood 
things never appear in their full beauty, till they 
tu^;n their back and be going away, &c. 

The reprehension of this colour is, that the good 
or evil which is removed, may be esteemed good or 
evil comparatively, and not positively or simply. 
So that if the privation be good, it follows not the 
former condition was evil, but less good: for (he 
flower or blossom is a positive good, although the 
remove of it to give place to the fruit, he a compara¬ 
tive good. So in the tale of A^sop, when the old 
fiiintmg man in the heat of the day cast down his 
burden, and called for Death j and when Deafii came 
to know Ills will with him, said, it M^as for nothing 
but to help him up with his burden again: it doth 
not follow, that because death which was tlie pri¬ 
vation of the burden, was ill, therefore the burden 
was good. And in this part, the ordinary form of 
malum necessarium aptly reprehendeth this colour; 
for ** privatio mali necessarii est mala,” and yet that 


doth not convert the nature of the necessary evil, 
but it is evil. 

Again, it cometh sometimes to pass, that there is 
an equality in the change of privation, and as it 
were a dilemma boni, or a dilemma mali: so that 
the corruption of the one good, is a generation of 
the other. Sorti pater equus utrique est: and con¬ 
trary, the remedy of the one evil is the occasion 
and commencement of another, as in Scylla and 
Charyhdis. 

VIL 

Quad Inmo vieinitm, fmmm ; quod 'h bom remotim, 
malum. 

Such is the nature of things, that things contrary, 

! and distant in nature and quality, are also severed 
and disjoined in place: and things like and con¬ 
senting in quality, are placed, and as it were quar¬ 
tered together; for, partly in regard of tlie nature 
to spread, multiply, and afiect in similitude; and 
partly in regard of the nature to break, expel, and 
alter that which is disagreeable and contrary, most 
things do either associate, and draw near to Ihciin- 
selves the like, or at least assimilate to lheni.S(*lva?s 
that which approacheth, near th(>in, anrl <lo also 
drive away, chase and ('xtenninate*, their contraries. 
And that is the reason commonly yieldnl, why the 
middle region of the air should h«; colchwt, i^ceause 
the sun and stars are either hot by direct beams, or 
by reflexion. Tint direct iKuams heat th(? upper re- 
gion, the reflected beams from the earth and sftas 
heat the lower region. That which is in the mliist, 
being farthest distant in place from these two re¬ 
gions of heat, are most distant in nature, that it, 
coldest; which is that th<*y term cohl or hot per 
antiperistasin, that ig, environing by corilritrlew: 
which was pleasantly talaui hold of by biiu that 
said, lliat an honest man, in thes^^ days, tmwt neeciH 
be more honest than in ages lunadoron*, propter an- 
tiperistasiii, because the slmtting of him in the nudst 
of contraries, must needs make the honesty stnmger 
and more compact in itself. 

The reprehension of this colour lux first, many 
things of amplitude in their kind do im it en¬ 
gross to themselres all, and letfe tliat wliich ii ... 
next them most destitute i as tlii «hhOts m imtltrw 
wood that grow near a great and ipread tree, li the 
most pined and shrubby wood of the fluid, Iiecange 
the great tree doth deprive ami deceive* thfun of sap 
and nourishment; so hts saitli well,divilis servi 
maxime servi and the comparis<m waa pleasant rd' 
him, that compared courtiers attendant in the t'oiu’ts 
of princes wdthoiit great piaec or offitre, tc, fasting- 
days, which were; next the holyalays, hut otiierwisf* 
were the leanest days in all lln? week. 

Another repreliension is, that things of greahie^ss 
and predominancy, (hough they do md exieniiate the 
things adjoining in suijstance, yet they drown tliem 
and obscure them in show and appctarancc; and 
therefore the astronomers say, That whereas in idl 
other planets conjunction is the perfectest amity ; 
tlie sun contrariwise ii good l»y aspect, Inil evil by 
conjunction. 
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A third reprehension is, because evil approacheth 
to good sometimes for concealment, sometimes for 
protection; and good to etil for conversion and re¬ 
formation. So hypocrisy draweth near to religion 
for covert^ and hiding itself; ‘‘saepe latet vitium 
proximitate boni:’' and sanctuary-men, which were 
commonly inordinate men and malefactors, were 
wont to be nearest to priests and prelates, and holy 
men ; for the majesty of good things is such as the 
confines of them are reverend. On the other side, 
our Saviour, charged with nearness of publicans 
and rioters, said, “ the physician approacheth the 
side, rather than the whole.” 

VIIL 

Qxiod. qim culpd sud contraacilf majns malum ; quod 
ah mteniis imponitur, minus mahm. 

The reason is, because the sting and remorse of 
the mind accusing itself doubleth all adversity: con¬ 
trariwise, the considering and recording inwardly, 
that a man is clear and free from fault and just im¬ 
putation, doth attemper outward calamities. For if 
the evil be in the sense, and in the conscience both, 
there is a gemination of it; hut if evil he in the one, 
and comfort in the other, it is a kind of compensation: 
so the poets in tragedies do make the most passion¬ 
ate lamentations, and those that forerun final despair, 
to be accusing, questioning, and torturing of a man^s 
life. 

“ Seque unum ckmat causamque caputque malorum.’^ 

And contrariwise, the extremities of worthy per¬ 
sons have been annihilated in the consideration of 
their own good deserving. Besides, when the evil 
cometh from without, there is left a kind of evapo¬ 
ration of grief, if it come by human injury, either by 
indignation, and meditating of revenge from ourselves, 
or by expecting or fore-conceiving that Nemesis and 
retribution will take hold of the authors of our hurt: 
or if it be by fortune or accident, yet there is left a 
kind of expostulation against the divine powers ; 

“ Atque (loos atquci astra vocat crudedia mater.’* 

But where the evil is derived from a man's own 
fault, there all strikes deadly inwards, and suflbeateth. 

The reprehension of this colour is, first in respect 
of hope, for reformation of our faults is in nostrd po- 
testate ; but amendment of our fortune simply is not. 
Therefore, Demosthenes, in many of his orations, 
saith thus to the people of Athens: ‘'That which 
having regard to the time past is the worst point 
and circumstance of all the rest; that as to the 
time to come is the best: what is that F Even this, 
that by your sloth, irresolution, and misgovernmeni, 
your afiTairn are grown to this declination and decay. 
For liad you used and ordered your means and 
forces to the best, and done your parts every way to 
the full, and, notwithstanding, your matters should 
have gone backward in this manner as they do, there. 
had been no hope left of recovery or reparation; 
hut fcdnce it hath been only by your owm errors,” &c. 
So Epictetus in his degrees saith. The worst slate 
of man is to accuse external things, better than 


that to accuse a man^s self, and best of all to accuse 
neither. 

Another reprehension of this colour is, in respect of 
the well bearing of evils wherewith a man can charge 
nobody but himself, which maketh them the less. 

“ Leve fit quod bene fertur onus.” 

And therefore many natures that are either ex¬ 
tremely proud, and will take no fault to themselves, 
or else very true and cleaving to themselves, w^hen" 
they see the blame of any thing that falls out ill 
must light upon themselves, have no other shift but 
to bear it out w^ell, and to make the least of it; for 
as we see .when sometimes a fault is committed, and 
before it be known who is to blame, much ado is 
made of it; but after, if it appear to be done by a 
son, or by a wife, or by a near friend, then it is light 
made of: so much more when a man must take it 
upon himself. And therefore it is commonly seen, 
that women that marry husbands of their own choos¬ 
ing against their friends’ consents, if they be never 
so ill used, yet you seldom see them complain, but set 
a good face on it. 

IX. 

Quod operd et virtute nostrd parlum cst, majus 

bofium; quod ab aliono henejicio vbI ab indulgoniid 

fm^tunm dehtum est, minus honum. 

The reasons are, first, the future hope, because 
in the favours of others, or the good winds of fortune, 
we have no state or certainty; in our endeavours or 
abilities we have. So as when they have purchased 
us one good fortune, w’e have them as ready, and 
better edged, and inured to procure another. 

The forms be : You have w^on this by play, You 
have not only the water, but you have the receipt, 
you can make it again if it be lost, &c. 

Next, because these properties which we enjoy 
by the benefit of others, carry with them an obliga¬ 
tion, which seemeth a kind of burden; whereas 
the others, wdiich derive from themselves, arc like 
the freest patents, " absque aliqiio inde reddendo;” 
and if they proceed from fortune or providence, yet 
they seem to touch us secretly with the reverence of 
the divine, powers, whose favours we taste, and there¬ 
fore work a kind of religious fear and reatrainl; 
whereas in the other kind, that comes to pass which 
the prophet speaketh, " Itetantur et exultant, immo- 
lant plagis Ruis, et sacrificant reti suo.” 

Thirdly, because that which cometh unto us with¬ 
out our own virtue, yieldeth not that commendation 
and reputation; for actions of great felicity may 
draw wonder, but praise less; as Cicero said to 
Chr.sar, " Qum miremur, habemus; quin laudemue, 
ex])ectamus.” 

Fourthly, because the purchases of our own in¬ 
dustry are joined commonly with labour and strife, 
which gives an edge and appetite, and makes the 
fruition of our desires more pleasant. Suavis cibus 
k venatu. 

On the other side, there be four counter colours 
to this colour, rather than reprehensions, because 
^ they be as large tis the colour itself. First, because 
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felicity seerneth to be a character of the favoar and 
love of the divine powers, and accordingly worketh 
both confidence in ourselves, and respect and autho¬ 
rity from others. And this felicity extendeth to 
many casual things, whereunto the care or virtue of 
man cannot extend, and therefore seemeth to be a 
larger good; as when Caesar said to the sailor, 
“ Caesarem portas et fortunam ejiis,’’ if he had said, 
“ et virtutem ejus,” it had been small comfort 
against a tempest, otherwise than if it might seem 
upon merit to induce fortune. 

Next, whatsoever is done by virtue and industry, 
seems to be done by a kind, of habit and art, and 
therefore open to be imitated and followed; whereas 
felicity is inimitable: so we generally see, that things 
of nature seem moi*e excellent than things of art, 
because they be inimitable: for “ quod imitabile est, 
potentid quddam vulgatum est/^ 

Thirdly, felicity commendeth those things which 
come without our own labour; for they seem gifts, 
and the other seem pennyworths: whereupon Plu¬ 
tarch saith elegantly of the acts of Timoleon, who 
was so fortunate, compared with the acts of Agesi- 
laus and Epaminondas; that they wore like HomeFs 
verses, they ran so easily and so well. And there¬ 
fore it is the word we give unto poesy, terming it a 
happy vein, because facility seemeth ever to come 
from happiness. 

Fourthly, this same praeter spem, vel prseter ex- 
pectatum, doth increase the price and pleasure of 
many things ; and this cannot be incident to those 
things that proceed from our own care and compass. 

X. 

Gradus privatmiis majo?' videtur^ qmm gradus dimi- 

null07m; et 7'ursus gradus inceptimis major vide- 

tu)\ qiiam gradus mcreme7iti. 

It is a position in the mathematics, that there is 
no proportion between somewhat and nothing, there¬ 
fore the degree of nullity and quiddity or act, seem¬ 
eth larger than the degrees of increase and decrease; 
as to a monoculus it is more to lose one eye than to 
a man that hath two eyes. So if one luive lost 
divers children, it is more grief to him to lose (lie 
last, than all the rest; because he is spes gregis. 
Anfl therefore Sibylla, when she brought her three 
books, and had burned twm, did clouhle the wdiolc 
price of both the other, because the burning of that 
had been gradus privationis, and not diminutionis. 

This colour is reprehended first in those things, 
tlie use and service whereof resteth in suficiency, 
competency, or determinate quantity: as if a man 
be to pay one hundred pounds upon a penalty, it is 
more to him to want twelve pence, than after that 
tw^elvc pence supposed to be wanting to w''ant ten 
shillings more; so the decay of a man’s estate seems 
to be most touched in the degree, when he first 
grows behind, more than afterwards, when he proves 
nothing worth. And hereof the common forms are, 

“ Sera in fundo parsimonia,” and, As good never a 


whit, as never the better, 8zc, It is reprehended 
also in respect of that notion, “ Corruptio unius, 
generatio alterius so that gradus privationis is 
many times less matter, because it gives the cause 
and motive to some new^ course. As wdien Demos¬ 
thenes reprehended the people for hearkening to 
the conditions ofiered by king Philip, being not 
honourable nor equal, he saith they W'ere but ali¬ 
ments of their sloth and weakness, which if they 
w^ere taken away, necessity would teach them 
stronger resolutions. So Doctor Hector was W’ont 
to say to the dames of London, when they com- 
jilained they wore they could not tell howq but yet 
they could not endure to tak(3 any medicine 5 he 
would tell them, tlieir way wnis only to be sick, for 
then they would he glad t.(j lake any inedicune. 

Thirdly, this colour may be nquadieiuled, in resja^ct 
that the degree of decrease is mor(^ sensitive than 
the degree of privation; for in tlie mind of man 
gradus diminutionis may work a w'avering bi’twetm 
hope and fear, and so keep the mind in suspense*, 
from settling and accommodating in patience and 
resolution. Hereof the common forms are, Better 
eye out than always ache ; Make or mar, isic. 

For the second branch of this ctdour, it depends 
u])on the same gen(‘ral reason; hence grew the 
common ])lac(* of extolling the beginning of (*very 
thing: dimidimn facti qui heu(i (uepit, habet.” 

This made the astrologers so idle as to judge t)f a 
man’s nature and destiny, by tlie eonsteihilion <if the 
moment of his nativity or conception. This colour 
is reprehended, because many inceptions are hut, iw 
Epicurus termeth them, tentamenta, that Is, imper¬ 
fect offers and essays, whicli vanish and come to no 
substance without an iteration ; so as In such eaici 
the second degree seems the w(a 1 hie«t, as the !>ocly- 
horse in the cart, that draweth more tlian the ton*- 
horse. Hereof the common forms are, The second 
blow makes the fray, the .s(*(!ond word inake.s the 
bargain ; “ Alter malo prindpium (h'dit, alter luo- 
dnm ahstulit,” etc. Anotlun* reprehension of this 
colour is in respect of cb‘ratigati(m, whii’h nialo s 
perseverance of greatin* dignity than imu'pticm : for 
chance or instinct of nature may cause inception; 
but settled affection, or judgment, makidb the? turn- 
ti nuance. 

Thirdly, This colour is roprehemled in such things, 
which have a natural course and inclination contrary 
to an inception. 80 that the inception is continually 
evacuated and gets no start; but there bidiovdh 

porpetua inceptio; ” as in the common form, 
Nonprogredi estregrediy Ciui non proficil ddicit d’ 
rimning against the hill; rowing against tin.* stia'am, 
<&c. For if it be with the stream or with tin* hill, 
then the degree of inceiition is more than all the 
rest.' 

Fourthly, This colour is tola* underntood of gra,- 
dus inceptionis a potent)?! ?nl actum, cmnp.'iratus 
cum gradu ah jictu ad incrementumd’ For ot}n*r- 
w^ise “ major videtur gradus ab Impotent id ad po- 
tentiam, quam ft potential ad actum.” 
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TO ME. ANTHONY BACON, HIS DEAE BEOTHEE. 


lOVING AND BELOVED BROTHER, 

I do BOW like some that have an orchard ill neighboured, that gather their fruit before it is ripe, to 
nrevent straw These fragments of my conceits were going to print; to labour the st.y of them had 
heertroSsoL and subject to interpretation; to let them pass had been to adventure the wrong they 
miffht receive by’untrue copies, or by some garnishment which it might please any that should set them 
♦ I f nr vinnn fTipm Thercforc I held it best discretion to publish them myself, as they passed 

£ “d ;s ta. 'would .«d, w .i.,..d 

are next mvself- dedicating them, such as they are, to our love, in the depth whereot, 1 assure you, i 
sometimes ^wish’your infirmities translated upon myself, that her majesty might have the service of so 
active and able a^mind; and I might be with excuse confined to these contemplations and studies, for 
which I am fittest: so commend I you to the preservation of the divine Majesty. 

Your entire loving Brother, 


F^'om mij chamber at Graif s-Inn, 
this ZOth cf Janxiari/, 1597. 


FRAN. BACON. 


TO MY LOYING BEOTHER, SIR JOHN CONSTABLE, KNIGHT. 

My last Essays I dedicated to my dear brother, Mr. Anthony Bacon who is 
amongst my papers this vacation, I found olliors of the same nature : which if I mysdf sh.ill no Miflt 
to be^lo.st, it seemeth the world will not, by the often printing of the former. Missing my brollii. , 
found you next; in respect of bond both of near alliance, and of strait friendship and .society and par¬ 
ticularly of communication in studies: wherein I must acknowledge myself beholden to you. 1' or .is my 
business found rest in my contemplations, so my contemplations ever found rest in your loving conference 
and judgment. So wishing you all good, I remain 

J012 Your loving brother and friend, 

lyp. ANT IRAnONT. 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE MY VERY GOOD LORD THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, 
HIS GRACE, LORD HIGH ADMIRAL OP ENGLAND. 

EXCELLENT LORD, 

Solomon says, “ A good name is as a precious ointmentand I assure myself such will your Grace^s 
name be with posterity. For your fortune and merit both have been eminent: and you have planted 
things that are like to last, I do now publish my Essays; which of all my other works have been most 
eurrent: for that, as it teems, they come home to men’s business and bosoms. I have enlarged them 
both in number and weight; so that they are indeed a new w'ork. I thought it therefore agreeable to my 
affection and obligation to youi* Grace, to prefix your name before them Ijoth in English and in Latin : 
for I do conceive, that the Latin volume of them, being in the universal language, may last as long as 
books last. My Instauration I dedicated to the king : my History of Henry the Seventh, which I have 
now also translated into Latin, and my portions of Natural History, to the prince : and these T dedicate to 
your Grace; being of the best fruits, that by the good increase which God gives to my pen and labours I 
could yield. God lead your Grace by the band. 

Your Grace’s most obliged and faithful servant, 

FRAN. ST. ALBAN. 


1. OF 

What is truth ? said jesting Pilate ; and would 
not stay for an answer. Certainly there be that 
delight in giddiness; and count it a bondage to fix 
a belief; affecting free-will in thinking, as well as 
in acting. And though the sects of philosophers of 
that kind be gone, yet there remain certain discours¬ 
ing wits, which are of the same veins, though there 
he not so much blood in them as was in those of 
the ancients. But it is not only the difficulty and 
labour which men take in finding out of truth; nor 
again, that when it is found, it imposeth upon men’s 
thoughts; that doth bring lies in favour: but a na¬ 
tural though corrupt love of the lie itself. One of 
the later schools of the Grecians examineth the mat¬ 
ter, and is at a stand to think what should be in it, 
that men should love lies; where neither they make 
for pleasure, as with poets; nor for advantage, as 
j with the merchant; but for the He’s sake. But I 
cannot tell: this same truth is a naked and open 
I daydight, that doth not show the masks, and mum- 
j meries, and triumphs of the world, half so stately 
1 and daintily as^ candle-lights. Truth may perhaps 
come to the price of a pearl, that showeth best by 
day ; but it will not rise to the price of a diamond 
or carbuncle, that showeth best in varied lights. 
A mixture of a He doth ever add pleasure. Doth 
any man doubt, that if there were taken out of 
men’s minds vain opinions, flattering hopes, false 
valuations, imaginations «ns one would, and the like; 
but it would leave the minds of a number of men 
poor shrunken things; full of melancholy and in¬ 
disposition, and unpleasing to themselves ? One of 
the fathers, in great severity, called poesy, vinum 
daemonum; because it filleth the imagination, and 
yet it is but with the shadow of a He* But it is not 
the He that passeth through the mind, but the lie 
that sinketh in, and settleth in it, that doth the 
hurt, such as we spake of before. But howsoever 
these things are thus in men’s depraved judgments 
and affections, yet truth, which only doth judge it- 


TRUTH. 

self, teacheth, that the inquiry of truth, which is the 
love-making, or wooing of it; the knowledge of 
truth, which is the presence of it; and the belief 
of truth, which is the enjoying of it; is the sovc» 
good of human nature. The first creature of 
God, in the works of the days, was the light of the 
sense; the last was the light of reason; and his 
sabbath work ever since is the illumination of his 
Spirit. First he breathed light upon the face of 
the matter or chaos ; then he breathed light into the 
face of man; and still he breatheth and inspireth 
light into the face of his chosen. The poet that 
beautified the sect, that was otherwise inferior to 
the rest, saith yet excellently well: “ It is a plea¬ 
sure to stand upon the shore, and to see ships tossed 
; upon the sea: a pleasure to stand in the window of 
j a castle, and to see a battle, and the adventures 
thereof below: but no pleasure is comparable to the 
standing upon the vantage ground of truth, a hill 
not to be commanded, and where the air is always 
clear and serene; and to see the errors, and wan¬ 
derings, and mists, and tempests, in the vale below 
so always, that this prospect be with pity, and not 
with swelling or pride. Certainly it is heaven up¬ 
on earth, to have a man’s mind move in charity, 
rest in providence, and turn upon the poles of 
truth. 

To pass from theological and philosophical truth, 
to the truth of civil business; it will be acknow¬ 
ledged, even by those that practise it not, that clear 
and round dealing is the honour of man’s nature; 
and that mixture of falsehood is like allay in coin 
of gold and silver; which may make the metal work 
the better, but it embaseth it. For these winding and 
crooked courses arc the goings of the .serpent; which 
goeth basely upon the belly, and not upon the feet. 
There is no vice that doth so cover a man with 
shame, as to he found false and perfidious. And 
therefore Montagne saith prettily, when he inquired 
the reason, why the word of the lie should be such 
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a disgrace, and such an odious charge ? Saith he, 
If it be well weighed, to say that a man lieth, is 
as much as to say, that he is brave tovi’'ards God, 
and a coward towards men, Eor a lie faces God, 
and shrinks from man.’' Surely the wickedness of 
falsehood, and breach of faith, cannot possibly be 
so highly expressed, as in that it shall be the last 
peal to call the judgments of God upon the genera¬ 
tions of men : it being foretold, that when Christ 
cometh » he shall not find hiith upon the earth.” 

IL OF DEATH. 

Men fear death, as children fear to go in the 
(lark: and as that natural fear in children is in¬ 
creased with tales, so is the other. Certainly, the 
contemplation of death, as the wages of sin, and 
, passage to another wmidd, is holy and religious; 
but the fear of it, as a tribute due unto nature, is 
w^eak. Yet in religious meditations, there is some¬ 
times mixture of vanity and of superstition. You 
shall read in some of the friars’ hooks of mortifica¬ 
tion, that a man should think with himself, what 
the pain is, if he have but his finger’s end pressed 
or tortured ; and thereby imagine what the pains of 
death are, when the whole body is corrupted and 
dissolved; when many times death passeth with less 
pain than the torture of a limb: for the most vital 
parts are not the quickest of sense. And by him 
that spake only as a jihilosopher, and natural man, 
it was well said, “ Pompa mortis magis terret, qiiam 
mors ipsa.” Groans, and convulsions, and a dis¬ 
coloured face, and friends weeping, and blacks, and 
obsequiejj^and the like, show death terrible. It is 
wmrthy tlm^oBVeiwing, that there is no passion in 
the mind of man so weak, but it mates and masters 
the fear of death: and therefore death is no such 
terrible enemy, when a manhatl^ so many attendants 
about him, that can win' the combat of him. 
yenge triumphs over death; Iove....al mbAs4t4^^ 
aspirdfETtolt; griefllTelirSTt; fear pre-occupateth 
it; nay, we read, after Otho the emperor had slain 
himself, pity, which is the tenderest of affections, 
provoked many to die, out of mere compassion to 
their sovereign, and as the truest sort of followers. 
Nay, Seneca adds, niccness and satiety; cogita 
quamdiu eadem feceris; mori velle, non tantum 
fortis, ant miser, sed eliam fastidiosus potest” A 
man w'oulcl die, tliongh he were neither valiant nor 
miserable, only upon a weariness to do the same 
thing so oft over and over. It is no less worthy to 
observe, how litlh alteration in good spirits the ap- 
])roaches of death make; for they appear to be the 
same men till the last instant Augustus (kxsar 
died in a compliment; “ Livia, conjugii nostri me- 
mor vive, td vale.” Tiberius in dissimulation, as 
Tacitus saith of him; Jam Tiberium vires et cor¬ 
pus, non dissirnulatio, deserebant” Vespasian in a 
jest, .sitting upon the stool; Ut })uto, dens fio.” 
Galha with a smiteiim* j Feri, si ex re sit populi 
lloitiani holding forth his neck. Septirnius 
Severus in dcspatcdi; ** Adeste, .si quid mihi nsstat 
agendum:” and the like. (Vrtaiiily the Stoics be¬ 
stowed too much cost ujxmdtmth, and by their great 


preparations made it appear more fearful. Better 
saith he, “ qui finem vitm extremum inter munera 
ponit naturm.” It is as natural to die, as to be 
born; and to a little infant, perhaps, the one is as 
painful as the other. He that dies in an earnest 
pursuit, is like one that is wounded in hot blood ,* 
wdio, for the time, scarce feels the* hurt; and there¬ 
fore a mind fixt and bent upon somewhat that is 
good, (loth iivert the dolours of death: but aho^e 
all, believe it, the sweetest canticle is, “ Nunc cli- 
mittis;” when a man hath obtained wmrthy ends 
and expectations. Death hath this also; that it 
openeth the gate to good fame, and extinguisheth 
envy.—Extinctus amabitur idem,” 

III OF unity™ religion. 

Religion being the chief band of human sociei^r, 
it is a happy thing, when itself is well containcxl 
within the true band of unity. The quarrels and 
divisions about religion were evils unknown to the 
heathen. The reason was, because the i*eligion of 
the heathen consisted rather in rites and ceremo¬ 
nies, than in any constant belief. For you may 
imagine what kind of faith theirs was, when the 
chief doctors and fathers of their church were the 
poets. But the true God hath this attribute, that 
he is a jealous God ; and therefore his worship and 
religion will endure no mixture nor partner. We 
shall therefore speak a few words concerning the 
unity of the church: what are the fruits thereof; 

' what the bounds ; and what the means. 

The fruits of unity, next unto the well-pleasing of 
God, which is all in all, are two; the one towards 
those that arc without the cliurcli; the other to¬ 
wards those tliat are within. For the former; it is 
certain, that heresies and schisms are of all otlu u’s 
the greatest scan dals; v.ejL . mS?S^^ ^mion of 
^mann^SrnFoFM b^^ natural body, a wound, or 
so hitumVoT^conte^^ than^'T’Vc^^ 

humour; so in the spiritual. So that nothiug doth 
so much keep men out of the church, and drive 
men out of the church, as breach of unity ; and 
therefore, whensoever it cometh to that pass, that 
one saith, “ ecce in deserto ;” another saith, “ ccee 
in penetralibus;” that is, when some men seek Christ 
in the conventicles of heretic.s, and others in an dut- 
ward face of a church, that voice had need con¬ 
tinually to sound in men’s ears, “ nolite exire,” go 
not out. Tlu; doctor of the gentiles, the propri(dy 
of whose vocation dr ew In m to have a special care 
of tfiose without, saith; “ If a heathen cottk^ in, 
and hear you speak with several tongues, will he not 
say that you arc mad?” And ccndainly it is littk* 
better, when alheist.s, find profane persons, do hear 
of so many discordant and contrary opinions in reli¬ 
gion ; it doth avert them from the chiUTh, ami 
maketh them ‘‘ to .sit down in tlu^ chair of tlic 
scorners.” It is hut a liglit thing to be vouched in 
so seriouH a matter, but yet it expre.sseth well tlic 
deformity : th(3re is a master of scoffing; that in hifj 
catalogue of hooks of a feigned library sets down 
this title of a book; The Morris-dance of Here- 
tiques.” ¥ot indeed every sect of them hath a 
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diverse posture or cringe by themselves, which can¬ 
not but move derision in worldlings and depraved 
politics, who are apt to contemn holy things. 

As for the fruit towards those that are within, it 
is peace j which containeth infinite blessings: it 
establisheth faith ; it bindleth charity; the outward 
peace of the church distilleth into peace of con¬ 
science ; and it turneth the labours of writing and 
reading of controversies ipto treatises of mortification 
and devotion. 

Concerning the bounds of unity ; the true placing 
of them importeth exceedingly. There appear to be 
two extremes. For to certain zealots all speech of 
pacification is odious. Is it peace, Jehu ? What 
hast thou to do with peace P turn thee behind me.^’ 
Peace is not the matter, but following the party. 
Contrariwise, certain Laodiceans, and lukewarm 
persons, think they may accommodate points of re¬ 
ligion by middle ways, and taking part of both, and 
witty reconcilements; as if they would make an ar- 
bitrement between God and man. Both these ex¬ 
tremes are to be avoided; which will be done, if 
the league of Christians, penned by our Saviour 
himself, were, in the two cross clauses thereof, 
soundly and plainly expounded; “ he that is not with 
us is against us and again, he tliat is not against 
us is with us that is, if the points fundamental, 
and of substance, in religion, were truly discerned 
and distinguished from points not merely of faith, 
but of opinion, order, or good intention, Tliis is a 
thing may seem to many a matter trivial, and done 
already; but if it were done less partially, it would 
be embraced more generally. 

Of this I may give only this advice, according to 
my small model. Men ought to take heed of rend¬ 
ing God^s church by two kinds of controversies. 
The one is, when the matter of the point controverted 
is too small and light, not worth tlie lieat and strife 
about it, kindled only by contradiction. For as it is 
noted by one of the fathers, Christ’s coat inde(‘d had 
no seam; but the chnrclfs vesture was of clivers 
colours: whereupon he saith, ‘^in veste variolas sit, 
scissura non sit;” they be two tilings, unity, and 
uniformity. The other is, when the matter of the 
point controverted is great; but it is driven to an 
over-great subtilty ancl obscurity; so that it hecom- 
etli a thing rather ingenious than substantial. A 
man that is of judgment and understanding, shall 
sometimes hear ignorant men diffci', and know well 
within himself, that those which so differ mean one 
thing, and yet they themselves would never agree. 
And if it come so to pass in that distance of judgment 
which is between man and man, shall we not tliink 
til at God above, that knows the heart, doth not discern 
lliat frail men, in some of their contradictions, intend 
the same thing, and accepteth of both ? The nature 
of such controversies is excellently expressed by St. 
Paul, in the warning and precept that he giveth con¬ 
cerning the same ; devita profanas vocum novita¬ 
les, et oppositiones falsi nominis scientifu.” Men 
create oppositions which are not; and put them into 
new terms so fixed, as whereas the meaning ought 
to govern the term, the term in effect governeth the 
meaning. There be also two false peaces or unities; 
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the one, wdion the peace is grounded but upon an j 
implicit ignorance ; for all colours will agree in the I 
dark : the other, when it is pieced up upon a direct 
admission of contraries in fundamental points. For 
truth and falsehood, in such things, arc like the iron 
and clay in the toes of Nebuchadnezzar’s image; 
they may cleave, but they will not incorporate. 

Concerning the means of procuring unity; men 
must beware, that in the procuring or muni ting of i 

religious unity, they do not dissolve and deface the I 

laws of charity, and of human society. There be^".^*^ 
two swords amongst Christians, the spiritual and ^ 

poral; and both have their due office and place in | 
the maintenance of religion. But we may not take 
up the third sword, which is M'aliomefs sw^ord, 
like onto it; that is. to propagate religionby wariu OT 
by sanguinary persecutions to force consciences ; ex¬ 
cept it be in cases of overt scandal, blasphemy, or 
intermixture of xiractice against the state; much" 
less to nourish seditions j to authorize conspiracies 
and rebellions; to put the sword into the people's 
liands, and the like, tending to the subversion of all 
government, which is the ordinance of God. For 
this is but to dash the first table against the second; 
and so to consider men ns Christians, as we forget 
that they are men. Lucretius the poet, when he 
lielield the act of Agameistmon, that could endure the 
sacrificing of his own daughter, exclaimed j 


Tuatinn mligio potiiit auadijre malommJ^ 

What would he have said, if he had known of the 
massacre in France, or the powder-treason of Eng¬ 
land P He would have been seven times more epicure 
and atheist than he was : for as the temporal sword 
is to be drawn with great circumspection, in cases 
of religion ; so it is a thing monstrous to put it into 
the hands of the common people. Let that be left 
unto the anabaptists, and other furies. It was great 
blasphemy, when tlie devil said, I will ascend, and 
he like the Highest;” but it is greater blasphemy 
to personate (lod, and bring him in saying, “ 1 will 
tlesccmd, and he like the prince of darkness.” And 
what is it better to make the cause of religion to de¬ 
scend to the cruel and execrable actions of murther- 
ing princes, l>utchery of people, and subversion of 
states and governments ? Surely, this is to bring 
down the Il'oly Ghost, instead of the likeness of a 
dove, in the shape of a vulture or raven j and to set, 
out of the bark of a Christian church, a flag of a bark 
of pirates and assassins. Therefore it is most neces¬ 
sary, that the church by doctrine and decree; 
princes by their sword; and all learnings, both 
Christian and moral, as by their mercury rod; do 
damn and send to hell for ever those facts and o])in- 
ions, tending to the support of the same ; ns hath 
been already in good part done. Surely in counsels 
concerning religion, that counsel of the apostle 
would be prefixed; Ira hominis non iinplet justi- 
tiam' Dei.” And it ^'^^blfobiemtion of a 
wise father,' mi no Ingenuously confcfssedi 
That those which hedd and persuaded pressure of 
consciences, were commonly intere.sted therein theiu- 
selv(*s for their own ends. 
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IV. REVENGE. 

Revenge is a kind of wild justice, which the more 
man^s nature runs to, the more ought law to weed 
it out. For as for the first wrong, it doth but offend 
the lawj hut the revenge of that wrong putteth the 
law out of office. Certainly in taking revenge, a 
man is hut even with his enemy; hut in passing it 
over, he is superior: for it is a prince’s part to par¬ 
don. And Solomon, I am sure, saith, It is the 
glory of a man to pass by an offence.” That which 
is past is gone and irrevocable, and wise men have 
enough to do with things present and to come: 
therefore they do but trifle with themselves that 
labour in past matters. There is no man doth a 
wrong for the wrong’s sake; but thereby to pur- 

I chase himself profit, or pleasure, or honour, or the 
like. Therefore why should I be angry with a man 
for loving himself better than me ? And if any man 
should do wrong, merely out of ill-nature, why ? yet 
it is but like the thorn or brier, which prick or 
scratch, because they can do no other. The most 
tolerable sort of revenge is for those wrongs which 
there is no law to remedy: but then let a man take 
heed the revenge he such as there is no law to 
punish; else a man’s enemy is still beforehand, and 
it is two for one. Some, when they take revenge, 
are desirous the party should know whence it com- 
eth: this is the more generous ; for the delight 
seemeth to be not so much in doing the hurt, as in 
I making the party repent: but base and crafty cow’’- 
ards are like the arrow that flieth in the dark. 
Cosmus, duke of Florence, had a desperate saying 
against perfidious or neglecting friends, as if those 
wrongs w^ere unpardonable. “You shall road,” 
saith he, that we are commanded to forgive our 
enemies; but you never read, that we are commanded 
to forgive our friends.” But yet the spirit of Job 
was in a better tune; » Shall we,” saith he, « take 
good at God’s hands, and not be content to take 
evil llso And so of friends in a proportion. 
This is certain, that a man that studieth revenge, 
keeps his own wounds green, which otherwise would 
heal, and do well. Public revenges are for tlie 
most part fortunate: as that for the death of Cmsar ; 
for the death of Pertinax; for the death of Henry 
the Third of France; and many more: but in pri¬ 
vate revenges it is not so; nay rather, vindictive 
persons live the life of witches; who as they are 
mischievous, so end they unfortunate. 

OF ADVERSITY. 

It was an high speech of Seneca, after llic man¬ 
ner of the Stoics, that the good things which belong 
to prosperity are to be wished, but the good things 
that belong to adversity are to be admired: Bona 
lenim sccundainim optabilia, adversarum mirabilia.” 
Certainly, if miracles be the command over nature, 
they appear^ most in adversity. It is yet a higher 
speech of his than the oilier, much too high for a 
neathen, It is true grealne.ss to have in one the 
irailty of a man, and the security of a God : ?era 


magnuii, habere fragilitatem hominis, securitatem 
Dei.” This would have done better in poesy, where 
transcendencies are more allowed. And the poets 
indeed have been busy with it; for it is in effect 
the thing which is figured in that strange fiction of 
the ancient poets, which seemeth not to be without 
mystery; nay, and to have some approach to the 
state of a Christian: that Hercules, when he went 
^ to unbind Prometheus, by whom human nature i§ 
represented, sailed the length of the great ocean in 
an earthen pot or pitcher; lively describing Chris¬ 
tian resolution, that saileth in the frail bark of the 
flesh through the waves of the world. But to speak 
in a mean : the virtue of prosperity is temperance; 
the virtue of adversity is fortitude; which in mo¬ 
rals is the more heroical virtue. Prosperity is the 
blessing of the Old Testament; adversity is the 
blessing of the New, which carrieth the greater 
benediction, and the clearer revelation of God’s fa¬ 
vour. Yet, even in the Old Testament, if you listen 
to David’s harp, you shall hear as many hearse-like 
airs as carols; and the pencil of the Holy Ghost 
hath laboured more in describing the afflictions of 
Job than the felicities of Solomon. Prosperity is not 
without many fears and distastes^; and adversity is 
not without comforts and hopes. needle¬ 

works and embroideries, it is more pleasing to havd 
a lively work upon a sad and solemn ground, than - 
to have a dark and melancholy work upon a light¬ 
some ground : judge therefore of the pleasure of the 
heart by the pleasure of the eye. Certainly virtue, 
is like precious odours, most fragrant wdien theyf 
are incensed or crushed; for prosperity doth best 
discover vice, but adversity doth best discover virtue. 

VI. OF SIMULATION AND DISSIMULATION. 

Dissimulation is but a fiiint kind of policy, or 
wisdom; for it asketh a strong wit, and a strong 
heart, to know when to tell truth, and to do it. 
Therefore it is the weaker sort of politicians that 
are the great dissemblers. 

Tacitus saith, Li via sorted well wath the arts of 
her husband, and dissimulation of her son ; attribut¬ 
ing arts or policy to Augustus, and dissimulation to 
I Tiberius. And again, when Mucianus encourageth 
Vespasian to take arms against Yitcllius, he saith; 
We rise not against the piercing judgment of Augus¬ 
tus, nor the extreme caution or closeness of Tiberius. 
These properties of arts or policy, and dissimulation 
or closeness, are indeed habits and faculties several 
and to be distinguished. For if a man have that 
penetration of judgment as he can discern what 
things are to bo laid open, and what to be secreted, 
and what to be showed at half-lights, and to whom 
and when, which indeed are arts of slate, and arts 
of life, as Tacitus well ealleth them, to him a habit 
of dissimulation is a hinderance and a poomes*s. 
But if a man cannot obtain to that ’judgment, then 
it is left to him, generally, to be close and a dissem¬ 
bler. For where a man cannot choose, or vary in 
particulars, there it is good to take the safest and 
wariest way in general; like the going softly by one 
that cannot well see. Certainly the ablest men that 
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ever were, have had all an openness and frankness 
of dealing, and a name of certainty and veracity j 
but then they were like horses well managed; for 
they could tell passing well when to stop or turn: 
and at such times, when they thought the case in¬ 
deed required dissimulation, if then they used it, it 
came to pass, that the former opinion spread abroad 
of their good faith and clearness of dealing made 
them almost invisible. 

* There be three degrees of this hiding and veiling 
of a man’s self. The first, closeness, reservation, 
and secrecy, when a man leaveth himself without 
observation, or without hold to be taken, what he is. 
The second, dissimulation in the negative, when a 
man lets fall signs and arguments, that he is not 
that he is. And the third, simulation in the affirm¬ 
ative, when a man industriously and expressly feigns 
and pretends to be that he is not. 

For the first of these, secrecy j it is indeed the 
virtue of a confessor; and assuredly the secret man 
heareth many confessions ; for who will open him¬ 
self to a blab or a babbler ? but if a man be thought 
secret, it inviteth discovery; as the more close air 
siicketh in the more open ; and as in confession the 
revealing is not for worldly use, but for the ease of 
a man’s heart; so secret men come to knowledge of 
many things in that kind; while men rather dis¬ 
charge their minds, than impart their minds. In 
few words, mysteries are due to secrecy. Besides, 
to say truth, nakedness is uncomely as well in mind 
as body; and it addeth no small reverence to men’s 
manners and actions if they be not altogether open. 
As for talkers and futile persons, they are commonly 
vain and credulous withal. For he that talketh 
what he knoweth, will also talk what he knoweth 
not. Therefore set it down, that a habit of se¬ 
crecy is both politic and moral. And in this part it 
is good that a man’s face give his tongue leave to 
speak. For the discovery of a man’s self by the 
tracts of his countenance is a great weakness and 
betraying; by how much it is many times more 
marked and believed than a man’s words. 

For the second, which is dissimulation; it follow- 
eth many times upon secrecy, by a necessity: so 
that he that will be secret must be a dissembler in 
some degree. For men are too cunning to sulTer a 
man to keep an indifierent carriage between both, 
and to be secret, without swaying the balance on 
either side. They will so beset a man with ques¬ 
tions, and draw him on, and pick it out of him, that, 
w'ithout an absurd silence, he must show an inclina¬ 
tion one way; or if he do not, they will gather nn 
much by his silence as by his speech. As for equi¬ 
vocations, or oraculoiis speeches, they cannot liold 
out long. So that no man can be secret, except 
he give himself a little scope of dissimulation, 
which is as it were but the skirts or train of secrecy. 

But for the third degree, which is simulation 
and false iwofession ; that 1 hold more culpable and 
less politic, except it bo in great and rare matters. 
And therefore a general custom of simulation, which 
is this last degree, is a vice rising cither of a natu¬ 
ral falseness, or fearfulness, or of a mind that hath 
some main faults; which because a man must needs 


disguise, it maketh him practise simulation, in other 
things lest his hand should be out of ure. 

The great advantages of simulation and dissimula¬ 
tion are three. First, to lay asleep opposition, and 
to surprise. For where a man’s intentions are pub¬ 
lished, it is an alarm to call up all that are against 
them. The second is, to reserve to a man’s self a 
fair retreat: for if a man engage himself by a mani¬ 
fest declaration, he must go through, or take a fall. 
The third is, the better to discover the? mind of an¬ 
other. For to him that opens himself, men will 
hardly show themselve.s adverse ; but will fain let 
him go on, and turn their freedom of speech to free¬ 
dom of thought. And therefore it is a good shrewd 
proverb of the Spaniard, Toll a lie and find a truth; 
as if there were no way of discovery but by simu¬ 
lation. There be also three disadvantages to set 
it even. The first, that simulation and dissimu¬ 
lation commonly carry with them a show of fear¬ 
fulness, which in any business doth spoil the feathers 
of round flying up to the mark. The second, that 
it puzzleth and perplexeth the conceits of many, 
that perhaps would otherwise co-operate with him; 
and makes a man walk almost alone to his own 
ends. The third and greatest is, that it depriveth 
a man of one of the most principal instruments for 
action ; which is trust and belief. The best com¬ 
position and temperature is, to have openness in 
fame and opinion; secrecy in habit; dissimulation 
in seasonable use; and a power to feign, if there be 
no remedy. 

VII. OF PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 

The joys of parents arc secret; and so are Iheir 
griefs and fears: they cannot utter the one, nor 
they will not utter the other. Children sweeten 
labours; but they make misfortunes more bitter; 
they increase the cares of life, but they mitigate the 
remembrance of death. The perpetuity by genera¬ 
tion is common to beasts ; but memory, merit, and" 
noble wmrks, are proper to men: and surely a man 
shall see the noblest works and foundations have 
proceeded from childless men; w^hicli have sought 
to express the images of their minds, where those 
of their bodies have failed: so the care of posterity 
is most in them that have no posterity. They 
that are the first raisers of their houses, are most 
indulgent towards their children; beholding them 
as the continuance, not only of their kind, hut of 
their work; and so both children and creatures. 

The difference in affection of parents towards their 
several childi’cn is many times unequal; and some¬ 
times unworthy; especially in the mother; as Solo¬ 
mon saith, “ A wise son rejoiceth the father, but an 
ungracious son shames the mother.” A man shall 
see, w’hcre there is a house full of children, one or 
two of the eldest respected, and the youngest made 
wantons ; hut in the midst, some that arc as it were 
forgotten, who many times nevertheless prove tlie 
best. The illiherality of parents in allowance to¬ 
wards their children, is a harmful error; makes 
them base; acuiuainls them with shifts; makes 
them sort with mean company; and makes them 
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surfeit more wlien they come to plenty: and there¬ 
fore the proof is best when men keep their authority 
towards their children, but not their purse. Men 
have a foolish manner, both parents, and schoolmas¬ 
ters, and servants, in creating and breeding an emu¬ 
lation between brothers, during childhood, which 
many times sorteth to discord when they are men, 
and disturheth families. The Italians make little 
difference between children and nephews, or near 
kinsfolks; but so they be of the lump they care not, 
though they pass not through their own body. And, 
to say truth, in nature it is much a like matter j 
insomuch that we see a nephew sometimes resem- 
bleth an uncle, or a kinsman, more than his own 
parent; as the blood happens. Let parents choose 
betimes the vocations and courses they mean their 
children should take; for then they are most flexible; 
and,let them not too much apply themselves to the 
disposition of their children, as thinking they will 
take best to that which they have most mind to. It 
is true, that if the affection or aptness of tlie chil¬ 
dren be extraordinary, then it is good not to cross it; 
but generally the precept is good, Optimum elige, 
suave et facile illud faciet consueludo.^’ Younger 
brothers are commonly fortunfite, but seldom or never 
where the elder are disinhewted. 

VIII. OF MARRIAGE AND SINGLE LIFE. 

He that hath wife and children, hath given 
hostages to fortune; for they are impediments to 
great enterprises, either of virtue or mischief. 
Certainly the best works and of greatest merit for 
the public, have proceeded from the unmarried or 
childless men; which, both in affection and means, 
have married and endowed the public. Yet it were 
great reason, that those that have children should 
have greatest care of future times; unto which they 
know they must transmit their dearest pledges. 
Some there are, who though they lead a single life, 
yet their thoughts do end with themselves, and ac¬ 
count future times impertinences. Nay, there are 
some other, that account wife and children but as 
bills of charges. Nay more, there are some foolish 
rich covetous men, that take a pride in having no 
children, because they may be Ihouglit so much the 
richer. For perhaps they have heard some talk, 
Such a one is a great rich man; and another ex¬ 
cept to it, Yea, bnt he hath a great charge of chil¬ 
dren : as if it were an ahalenicnt to bis ricbes. Rut 
the most ordinary cause of a single life is liberty; 
especially in certain self-pleasing and hunif>rous 
minds, which are so sensible of (^vc*ry restraint, as 
they will go near to think their girdles and garters 
to be bonds and shackles. Unmarried num are best 
friends, best masters, best servants, but not always 
best subjects; for they are light to run away; and 
almost all fugitives arc of that condition. A single 
life doth well with churchmen; for cha'rity will 
hardly water the ground, where it must first fill a pool. 
It is indillerent for judges and magistrates: for if 
they be facile and corru])t, you shall have a servant 
five times worse than a wife, hkir soldiers, I find 
the generals commonly, in their hortalives, put men 


in mind of their wives and children. And I think 
the despising of marriage amongst the Turks, maketh 
the vulgar soldiers more base. Certainly, wife and 
children are a kind of discipline of humanity; and 
single men, though they be many times more 
charitable, because their means are less exhaust; 
yet, on the other side, they are more cruel and hard¬ 
hearted, good to make severe inquisitors, because 
their tenderness is not so oft called upon. Grave 
natures, led by custom, and therefore constant, are 
commonly loving husbands; as was said of Ulysses, 
vetulam suam prsetulit immortalitati.” Chaste 
women are often proud and froward, as presuming 
upon the merit of their chastity. It is one of the 
best bonds, both of chastity and obedience, in the 
wife, if she think her husband wdse; which she will 
never do if she find him jealous. Wives are young 
men’s mistresses; companions for middle age; and 
old men’s nurses. So as a man may have a quarrel 
to marry when he will. But yet he was reputed 
one of the wise men, that made answer to the ques¬ 
tion, wdieii a man should marry ? A young man 
not yet, an elder man not at all.” It is often seen, 
that bad husbands have very good wives; wdiother it 
he, that it raiseth the price of their husband’s kind¬ 
ness when it comes; or that the wives take a pride 
in their patience. Bnt this never fails if the bad 
husbands w^ere of their own choosing, against their 
friends’ consent; for then they will be sure to make 
good their own folly. 


IX. OF ENVY. 

There be none of the aflcctions which have been 
noted (o fascinate or bcwitcli, but love and envy. 
They both have vehement wishes; they frame them¬ 
selves readily into imaginations and suggestions: 
and they come easily into the eye; especially upon 
the presence of the objects; which are the points 
that conduce to fascination, if any such thing there 
be. We see likewise, the Scripture calleth envy an 
evil eye: and the astrologers call the evil influences of 
the stars, evil aspects; so that still there seemeth to 
be acknowledged in the act of envy, an ejaculation, 
or irradiation of the eye. Nay, some have been so 
curious, as to note, that the times when the stroke 
or percussion of an envious eye doth ino.st hurt, ai*e, 
when the party envied is beheld in glory or triumph; 
for that sets an edge upon envy: and, besides, at 
snob times, tbe spirits of tbe person envied do 
come forlb most into the outward parts, and so meet 
tire blow. 

But leaving the.se curiosities, though not unworthy 
to be thought on in fit place, we will handle, what 
persons arc apt to envy others; what persons arc 
most subject to be envied (hemselves; and what is 
the diflcrence between public and private envy. 

A man that hath no virtue in himself, ever envieth 
virtue in others. For men’s minds will either feed 
upon their own good, or upon others’ evil; and who 
wantetli the one, will prey upon the other: and 
whoso is out of hope to attain to another’s virtue, will 
seek to come at even hand by depressing another’s 
fortune. 
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A man that is busy and inquisitive, is commonly 
envious : for to know much of other men’s matters : 
cannot he, because all that ado may concern his own 
estate : therefore it must needs be, that he takcth 
a kind of play-pleasure in looking upon the fortunes 
of others; neither can he that mindeth hut his own 
business find much matter for envy. For envy is a 
gadding passion, and walketh the streets, and doth 
not keep home; ‘‘Non est curiosus, quin idem sit 
malevolus,” 

Men of noble birth are notec. to he envious to¬ 
wards new men when they rise: for the distance 
is altered; and it is like a deceit of the eye, that 
when others come on, they think themselves go 
back. 

Deformed persons and eunuchs, and old men and 
bastards, are envious: for he that cannot possibly 
mend his own case, will do what he can to impair 
another’s; except these defects light upon a very 
brave and heroical nature, which thinketh to make 
his natural wants part of his honour; in that it 
should he said, that an eunuch or a lame man did 
such great matters; affecting the honour of a mira¬ 
cle ; as it was in Narses the eunuch, and Agesilaus 
and Tamerlane, that were lame men. 

The same is the case of men that rise after cala¬ 
mities and misfortunes; for they arc as men fallen 
out with the times, and think other men’s harms a 
redemption of their own sufterings. 

They that desire to excel in too many matters, out 
of levity and vain-glory, are ever envious, for they 
cannot want work; it being impossible but many, 
in some one of those things, should surpass them. 
Which was the character of Adrian the emperor, 
that mortally envied poets, and painters, and artifi¬ 
cers, in works wherein he had a vein to excel. 

Lastly, near kinsfolks, and fellows in office, and 
those that have been bred together, are more apt to 
envy their equals when they arc raised. For it 
doth upbraid unto them their own fortunes, and 
pointeth at them, and cometh oftener into their re¬ 
membrance, and incurreth likewise more into the 
note of others; and envy ever redoubleth from 
speech and fame. Cain’s envy was the more vile | 
and malignant towards his brother Abel, because, 
when his sacrifice was better accepted, there wasno- 
•n)ody to look on. Thus much for those that are apt 
to envy. 

()on(!(‘rning those that are more or less subject to 
envy : First, persons of eminent virtue, when they 
are advanced, are less envied. For tlieir fortune 
seeineth hut due iinto them; and no man envieth 
the payment of a debt, but rewards, and liberality 
rather. Again, envy is ever joined with the com¬ 
paring of a man’s self; and where there is no com¬ 
parison, no envy; and therefore kings are not en¬ 
vied hut by king.s. Nevertheless it is to he noted, 
that unworthy persons are most envied at their first 
coming in, and afterwards overcome it better; where¬ 
as contrariwise, persons of worth and merit are most 
envied when their fortune continueth long. For by 
that time, though their virtue be the same, yet it 
hath not the same lustre; for fresh men grow up 
that darken it. 


Persons of noble blood are less envied in their 
rising; for it seemeth hut right done to their birth: 
besides, there seemeth not much added to their for¬ 
tune ; and envy is as the sun-beams, that beat hotter 
upon a bank or steep rising ground than upon aflat. 
And for the same reason, those that are advanced 
by degrees, are less envied than those that are ad¬ 
vanced suddenly, and per saltum. 

Those that have joined with their honour great 
travels, cares, or perils, arc less subject to envy : 
for men think that they earn their honours hardly, 
and pity them sometimes; and pity ever healetli 
envy: wherefore you shall observe, that the more 
deep and sober sort of politic persons, in their great¬ 
ness, are ever bemoaning themselves what a life 
they lead, chanting a “ Quanta patimur not that 
they feel it so, but only to abate the edge of envy. 
But this is to be understood of business that is laid 
upon men, and not such as they call unto themselves: 
for nothing incroaseth envy more, than an unneces¬ 
sary and ambitious engrossing of business: and no¬ 
thing doth extinguish envy more, than for a great 
person to preserve all other inferior officers in their 
full rights and pre-eminences of their places: for 
by that means there he so many screens between 
him and envy. 

Above all, those are most subject to envy, which 
carry the greatness of their fortunes in an insolent 
and proud manner : being never well but while they 
are showing how great they arc, either by outward 
pomp, or by triumphing over all opposition or com^ 
petition: wdiereas wise men will rather do sacrifice 
to envy, in suffering themselves sometimes of pur¬ 
pose to be crossed and overborne in things that do 
not much concern them. Notwithstanding, so much 
is true, that the carriage of peatness in a plain 
and open manner, so it be without arrogancy and 
vain-glory, doth draw less envy, than if it he in a ^ 
more crafty and cunning fashion. For in that course S 
a man doth hut disavow fortune, and seemeth to be 
conscious of his own want in worth, and doth but 
teach others to envy Mm. 

Lastly, to conclude this part; as wc said in the 
beginning, that the act of envy had somewhat in it 
of witchcraft, so there is no other cure of envy, but 
the cure of witchcraft; and that is, to remove the 
lot, as they call it, and to lay it upon another. For 
which purpose, the wiser sort of great persons bring 
in ever upon the stage somebody upon whom to 
derive the envy that would come upon themselves; 
sometimes upon ministers and servants, sometimes 
upon colleagues and associates, and the like; and 
for that turn, there are never wanting some persons 
of violent and undertaking natures, who,^ so tlicy 
may have power and business, will take it at any 
cost. 

Now to speak of public envy. ^ There is yet some 
good in public envy, whereas in private there is 
none. For public envy is as an ostracism, that 
eclipseth men when they grow too great: and there¬ 
fore it is a bridle also to great ones, to keep them 
: within hounds. 

I This envy, being in the Latin word invidia, goeth 
in the modern languages by the name of discontent* 
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ment; of which we shall speak in handling sedition. 
It is a disease in a state like to infection; for as 
infection spreadeth npon that which is sound, and 
tainteth it; so when envy is gotten once into a 
state, it traduceth even the best actions thereof, and 
tiirneth them into an ill odour ; and therefore there 
is little won by intermingling of plausible actions: 
for that doth argue but a weakness and fear of envy, 
which hurteth so much the more ; as it is likewise 
usual in infections, which if you fear them, you call 
them upon you. 

This public envy seemeth to beat chiefly upon 
principal officers or ministers, rather than upon kings 
and estates themselves. But this is a sure rule, that if 
the envy upon the minister be great, when the cause 
of it in him is small; or if the envy be general in 
a manner upon all the ministers of an estate, then 
the envy, though hidden, is truly upon the state 
itself. And so much of public envy or discontent¬ 
ment, and the difference thereof from private envy, 
which was handled in the first place. 

We will add this in general touching the affec¬ 
tion of envy: that of all other affections, it is the 
most importune and continual: for of other affec¬ 
tions there is occasion given but now and then; and 
therefore it is well said, Invidia festos dies non 
agitfor it is ever working upon some or other. And 
it is also noted, that love and envy do make a man 
pine, which other affections do not, because they are 
not so continual. It is also the vilest affection, and 
the most depraved; for which cause it is the proper 
attribute of the devil, who is called “ the envious 
man, that soweth tares amongst the wheat by night 
as it always cometh to pass, that envy worketh 
subtilty, and in the dark; and to the prejudice of 
good things, such as is the wheat. 

X. OF LOVE. 

The stage is more beholden to love, than the life 
of man. Eor as to the stage, love is ever matter of 
comedies, and now and then of tragedies; but in life 
it doth much mischief, sometimes like a siren, some¬ 
times like a fury. You may observe, that amongst 
all the great and worthy persons, whereof the me¬ 
mory remaineth, either ancient or recent, there is 
not one that hatli been transported to the mad de¬ 
gree of love; which shows, that great spirits and 
great business do keep out this weak passion. You 
must except nevertheless Marcus Antonins, tlie half 
partner of the empire of Home, and Appius Claudius, 
the decemvir and lawgiver; whereof the former was 
indeed a voluptuous man and inordinate*; but the 
latter was an austere and wise man: atul therefore 
it seems, though rarely, thfit love can find entrance, 
not only into an open heart, but also into a heart 
w^ell fortified, if watch be not well kept It is a poor 
saying of Epicurus; Satis magnum alter alteri 
thcatrum suinus;^' us if man, made for the con¬ 
templation of lieaven, and all noble objects, should 
do nothing but kneel licfore a little idol, and make 
himself subject, though not of the mouth, as beasts 
are, yet of the eye, which wa.s given him for higher 
purposes* It is a strange thing to note the excess 


of this passion; and how it braves the nature and 
value of things by this, that the speaking in a per¬ 
petual hyperbole is comely in nothing but in love. 
Neither is it merely in the phrase ; for whereas it 
hath been well said, that the arch flatterer, with 
whom all the petty flatterers have intelligence, is a 
man’s self; certainly the lover is more. For there 
was never proud man thought so absurdly well of 
himself, as the lover doth of the person loved; and ^ 
therefore it was well said, that it is impossible to love, 
and to be wise. Neither doth this weakness appear 
to others only, and not to the party loved, but to the 
loved most of all; except the love be reciproque. 
For it is a true rule, that love is ever rewarded 
either with the reciproque, or with an inward and 
secret contempt: by how much the more men ought 
to beware of this passion, which loseth not only 
other things, hut itself. As for the other losses, the 
poet’s I’elation doth well figure them; that he that 
prefeiared Helena, quitted the gifts of Juno and Pal¬ 
las : for w’hosoever esteemeth too much of amorous 
affection, quitteth both riches and wisdom. This 
passion hath its floods in the very times of weak¬ 
ness, which are great prosperity, and great adversity; 
though this latter hath been less observed: both 
which times kindle love, and make it more fervent, 
and therefore, show it to be the child of folly. 
They do best, who, if they cannot but admit love, 
yet make it keep quarter; and sever it wholly from 
their serious affiiirs and actions of life: for if it 
check once with business, it troubleth men’s fortunes, 
and maketh men lhat they can no ways be true to 
their own ends. I know not how, but martial men 
are given to love : I think it is, but as they are 
given to wine; for perils commonly ask to be paid 
in pleasures. There is in man’s nature a secret in¬ 
clination and motion towards love of others, which if 
it he not spent upon some one or a few, doth naturally 
spread itself towards many, and maketh men be¬ 
come humane and charitable; as it is seen sometimes 
in friars. Nuptial love maketh mankind; friendly 
love perfecteth it; but wanton love corrupteth and 
embaseth it. 

XI. OP GREAT PLACE. 

Men in great place are thrice servants: servants’^' 
of llie sovereign or state; servants of fame; and 
servants of business: so as they have no freedom, 
neitlier in their persons, nor in their actions, nor in 
their limes. It is a strange desire, to seek power, 
and to lose liberty; or to seek power over others, 
and to lose power over a man’s self. Tlie rising unto 
])Iace is laborious; and by pains men come t() greater 
pains: and it is sometimes base; and by indignities 
men come to dignities. The standing is slippery, 
and the regress is either a downfal, or at least an 
eclipse, wliieh is a melancholy thing, Cum non sis 
qui fneris, non esse cm* velis viverc?” Nay, retire 
men cannot when they would; neither will they 
when it were reason ; but are impatient of privatc- 
ness, even in age and sickness, which require the 
sliadow ; like old townsmen, that will be still sitting 
at their street door, though thereby they offer age 
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to scorn. Certainly great persons had need to bor- I 
TOW other men*s opinions to think themselves happy , t 
for if they judge by their own feeling, they cannot t 
find it; but if they think with themselves what other v 
men think of them, and that other men would fain c 
be as they are, then they are happy as it were by ? 
report, when perhaps they find the contrary within. ] 
For they are the first that find their own griefs; i 
though they be the last that find their owm faults, t 
’Certainly men in great fortunes arc strangers to ^ 
themselves, and while they are in the puzzle of ( 
business, they have no time to lend their health 
either of body or mind. IlH mors gravis incubat, ! 
qtii notus nimis omnibus, ignotus moritur sibi.’* In 
place there is licence to do good and evil; whereof i 
the latter is a curse; for in evil the best condition 
is not to will, the second not to can. But poweiMo 
do good is the true and lawful end of aspiring. For 
good thoughts, though God accept them, yet towards 
men are little better than good dreams, except they 
be put in act; and that cannot he without power 
and place ; as the vantage and commanding ground. 
Merit and good works is the end of man’s motion; 
and conscience of the same is the accomplislimcnt 
of man’s rest For if a man can be partaker of 
God’s theatre, he shall likewise be partaker of God’s 
rest. “ Et conversus Deus, ut aspiccret opera, (lum 
fecerimt manus sine, vidit quod omnia essent bona 
nimisand tlien the sabbath. In the discharge of 
thy place, set before thee the best examples; for 
imitation is a globe of precepts. And after a time 
set before thee thine own example; and examine thy¬ 
self strictly, whether thou didst not best at first. 
Neglect not also the examples of those, that have 
carried themselves ill in the same place: not to set 
off thyself by taxing their memory; hut to direct 
thyself what to avoid Reform, therefore, without 
bravery or scandal of former times and persons ; but 
; yet set it down to thyself; as well to create good pre- 
' cedents, as to follow them. Reduce things to the 
first institution, and observe wherein and how^ tliey 
have degenerated; but yet ask counsel of both times: 
of the ancient lime what is best; and of the latter 
time what is fittest. Seek to make thy course 
regular; that men may know beforehand what they 
may expect: but be not too positive and peremptory; 
-‘**?ind express thyself well when thou digressest from 
thy rule. Preserve the right of thy place, but stir 
not questions of jurisdiction: and rather assume thy 
right in silence, and de facto, than voice it with 
claims and challenges. Preserve likewise the rights 
of inferior places: and think it more honour to direct 
in chief, than to be busy in all. Embrace and in¬ 
vite helps and advices touching the execution of thy 
place; and do not drive away such as bring tlu‘e in¬ 
formation, as mcddler.s, but accej)! of them in good 
part. Tlie vices of authority are chiefly four; de¬ 
lays, corruption, roughness, and facility. ^ For de¬ 
lays; give easy access; keep times appointed; go 
through with that which is in hand; and interlace 
not business but of necessity. For corruption; do 
not only bind thine own hands, or thy servant’s hand, 
from taking, but bind the hands of suitors also 
from offering. For integiity used doth the one; 


but integrity professed, and with a manifest detesta¬ 
tion of bribery, doth the other: and avoid not only 
the fault, but the suspicion. Whosoever is found 
variable, and changeth manifestly without manifest 
cause, giveth suspicion of corruption. Therefore 
always when thou changest thine opinion or course, 
profess it plainly, and declare it, together with the 
reasons that move thee to change; and do not think 
to steal it. A servant or a favourite, if he be in¬ 
ward, and no other apparent cause of esteem, is 
commonly thought but a bye-way to close corruption. 
For roughness, it is a needless cause of discontent; 
severity breedeth fear, but roughness hreedeth bate. 
Even reproofs from authority ought to be grave, 
and not taunting. As for facility, it is worse than 
bribery. For bribes come but now and then ; but if 
importunity or’ idle respects lead a man, he shall 
never be without. As Solomon saith; to lespect 
persons is not good; for such a man will transgress 
for a piece of bread.” It is most true that was 
anciently spoken, A place showeth the man and 
it showeth some to tbe better, and some to^ the 
worse ; omnium consensu, capax imperii, nisi iin- 
perasset,” saith Tacitus of Galba: but of Vespasian 
he saith ; solus imperantium Vespasianus mutatus 
in melius.” Though tbe one was meant of suf¬ 
ficiency, the other of manners and affection. It is 
an assured sign of a worthy and generous spirit, 
whom honour amends. For honour is, or should 
be, the place of virtue: and as in nature things 
move violently to their place, and calmly in their 
place ; so virtue in ambition is violent, in autboiity 
settled and calm. All rising to great place is by a 
winding-stair; and if there be factions, it is good to 
side a man’s .self whilst he is in the rising; and to 
balance himself when he is placed. Use tbe memory 
of thy predecessor fairly and tenderly; for if thou 
dost not, it is a debt will sure be paid when thou art 
gone. If thou have colleagues, respect them, and 
rather call them when they look not for it, than ex¬ 
clude them when they have reason to look to be 
called. Be not too sensible, ox too remembering of 
thy i)lace in conversation, and private answers to ^ 
suitors; hut let it rather be said, When he sits in 
place he is another man. 


XII. OF BOLDNESS. 

It is a trivial grammar-school text, but yet worthy 
a wise man’s consideration. Question was asked of 
Demosthenes, what was the chief part of an orator i 
He answered, Action. What next ?—Action. What 
next again P—Action. He said it that knew it best; 
and had by nature himself no advantage in that he 
commended. A strtvnge thing, that that part of an 
orator, which is hut superficial, and rather the virtue 
of a player, should he iilaccd so high above those 
other noble, parts of invention, elocution, and the 
rest: nay almost alone, as if it were all m all. But 
the reason is plain. There is in human nature, 
generally, more of the fool than of the wise ; and 
therefore those faculties by which the part 

of men’s minds is taken, are most potent. W onUer- 
ful like is the case of boldness in civil business; what 
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first ?—^Boldness. What second and third ?—Bold¬ 
ness. And yet boldness is a child of ignorance and 
baseness, far inferior to other parts. But neverthe¬ 
less it doth fascinate, and bind hand and foot those 
that are either shallow in judgment, or weak in 
courage, which are the greatest part; yea, a-nd pre- 
vailoth with wise men at weak times: therefore we 
see it hath done wonders in popular states, but with 
senates and princes less ,* and more ever upon the 
first entrance of bold persons into action, than soon 
after; for boldness is an ill keeper o f prom ise. 
Surely, as tIierFaI?*mountebanHro^^ 
body, so there are mountebanks for the politic body: 
men that undertake great cures, and perhaps have 
been lucky in two or three experiments, but want 
the grounds of science, and therefore cannot hold 
out: nay, you shall see a hold Mlow many times do 
Mahomet’s nuracTeT'TS^^ made the people 
believe that he would call a hill to him, and from 
the top of it ofier up prayers for the observers of 
his law. The people assembled : Mahomet called 
the hill to come to him again and again; and when 
the hill stood still he was never a whit abashed, hut 
said, “ If the hill will not come to Mahomet, Maho¬ 
met will go to the hill.” So these men when they 
have promised great matters, and failed most shame- 
fdly, yet, if they have the perfection of boldness, 
they will but slight it over, and make a turn, anti 
no more ado. Certainly to men of great judgment 
bold persons are a sport to behold; nay, and to the 
vulgar also boldness hath somewhat of the ridicu¬ 
lous: for if absurdity be the subject of laughter, 
doubt you not but great boldness is seldom without 
some absurdity: especially it is a sport to see when 
a bold fellow is out of countenance, for that puts his 
face into a most shrunken and wooden posture, as 
needs it must; for in hashfulness the spirits do a 
little go and come ; but with bold men, upon like 
occasion, they stand at a .stay; like a stale at chess, 
where it is no mate, but yet the game cannot stir: 
but this last were fitter for a satire, than for a seri¬ 
ous observation. This is well to be weighed, that 
boldness is ever blind; for it seeth not dangers and 
inconveniences: therefore it is ill in counsel, good 
in execution: so that the right use of bold persons 
is, that they never comm.'ind in chief, but he se¬ 
conds, and under the direction of others. For in 
counsel, it is good to see dangers; and in execution 
not to see them, except they be very great; 

XIII OF GOODNESS, AND GOODNESS OF 
NATURE. 

I take goodness in this sense, the atfecting of the 
weal of men, which is that the Grecians calicd phi- 
lanthropia; and the word humanity, as it is used, is 
a little too light to express it. Goodness I call tlie 
habit, and goodness of nature the inclination. This 
of all virtues and dignities of the mind is the great¬ 
est, being the cliaractcr of the Dei(y; and withuiit 
it man is a busy, inischievou.s, wretched tiling, no 
better than a kind of vermin. Goodness answers to 
the theological virtue, charily, and admits no excess 
but error. The desire of power in excess caused 


the angels to fell; the desire of knowledge in excess 
caused man to fall: but in charity there is no excess; 
neither can angel or man come in danger by it. The 
inclination to goodness is imprinted deeply in the 
nature of man ; insomuch, that if it issue not to¬ 
wards men, it will take unto other living creatures ; 
as it is seen in the Turks, a cruel people, who 
nevertheless are kind to beasts, and give aims lo 
dogs and birds : insomuch, as Busbechius rcporleth, 
a Christian boy in Constantinople had like to have'® 
been stoned, for gagging, in a waggishness, a 
long-billed fowl. Errors indeed in this virtue of 
goodness or charity may be committed. The Italians 
have an ungracious proverb; Tanto buon chc val 
niente;” So good that he is good for nothing. And 
one of the doctors of Italy, Nicholas Maehiavel, 
had the confidence to put in writing, almost in p’aia 
terms, that the Christian faith had given up good 
men in prey to those that are tyrannical and un¬ 
just : which he spake, because indeed there was 
never law, or sect, or opinion, did so much magnify 
goodness, as the Christian religion doth: therefore 
to avoid the scandal, and the danger both, it is go(id 
to take knowledge of the errors of a habit so ex¬ 
cellent. Seek the good of other men, but be not, in 
bondage to their faces or fancies; for tliat is but 
facility or softness, which taketh an honest mind 
prisoner. Neither give thou Ajlsoi)’s cock a gem, 
who would be better pleased and happier if he had 
a barley-corn. The example of God teachetli the 
lesson truly; he sendeth his rain and innketh his 
sim to shine upon the just and the unjust; ” but he 
doth not rain wealth nor shine honour and virtues 
upon men equally : common benefits are to be com¬ 
municated with ail, but peculiar benefits with choice. 
And beware, how in making the portraiture tliou 
breakest the pattern; for divinity maketh the love 
of ourselves the pattern, the love of our neighbours 
hut the portraiture : Sell all thou hast, and give it 
lo the poor, and follow me.” But sell not all thou 
hast, except thou come and follow me ; that is, ex¬ 
cept thou have a vocation, wherein thou mayest do 
as much good with little means as with great; for 
otherwise, in feeding the streams thou dimsst tlie 
fountain. Neither is there only a habit of goodness 
directed by right reason ; hut tlierc is in some num, 
even in nature, a disposition towards it; as on tluw. 
other side there is a natural malignity. For lliere 
be, that in their nature do not afiect the good of 
otliers. The lighter sort of malignily turneth but; 
to a crossness, or frowardness, or aptness to oppose, 
or difiicileness, or the like; but the clee])er sort to 
envy, and mere mischief. Such num, in other men’s 
calamitioB, are as it were in season, and are ev(>r on 
the loading part: not so good as the dogs tlmt 
licked Lazarus’ sores, but like Hies that are still 
buzzing upon any thing that is raw; misanlhropi, 
tliat make it their practice to bring men to the 
bough, and yet have never a free for the purpose 
in their gardens, as Timon had. Sueh dispositions 
are the very errors of human nature, and yet they 
are tlie fittest timber to make great politics of; like 
to knee-limber, tiiai is good for ships that arc or¬ 
dained lo be tossed, but not fur building houses that 
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shall stand firm. The parts and signs of goodness 
are many. If a man be gracious and courteous to 
strangers, it shows he is a citizen of the world, and 
that his heart is no island cut off from other lands, 
but a continent that joins to them. If he be compas¬ 
sionate towards the afflictions of others, it shows 
that his heart is like the noble tree that is wounded 
itself when it gives the balm. If he easily pardons 
and remits offences, it shows that his mind is plant¬ 
ed above injuries, so that he cannot be shot. If he 
be thankful for small benefits, it shows that he 
weighs men’s minds, and not their trash. But 
above all, if he have St. Paul’s perfection, that he 
would wu'sh to be an anathema from Christ for the 
salvation of his brethren, it shows much of a di¬ 
vine nature, and a kind of conformity with Christ 
himself. 

XIV. OF NOBILITY. 

We will speak of nobility first as a portion of an 
estate, then as a condition of particular persons. A 
monarchy, where there is no nobility at all, is ever 
a pure and absolute tyranny; as that of the Turks : 
for nohility attempers sovereignty, and draws the eyes 
of the people somewhat aside from the line royal. 
But for democracies, they need it not; and they are 
commonly more quiet, and less subject to sedition, 
than where there are stirps of nobles; for men’s eyes 
are upon the business, and not upon the persons: or 
if upon the persons, it is for the business’ sake, as 
fittest, and not for flags and pedi^a^ee. We see the 
Switzers last well, notwithstanding their diversity 
of religion, and of cantons ; for utility is their bond, 
and not respects. The United Provinces of the Low 
Countries, in their government, excel: for where 
there is an equality, the consultations are more 
indifferent, and the payments and tributes more 
cheerful. A great and potent nobility addelh majesty 
to a monarch, hut dirninisheth pov'cr; and putteth 
life and spirit into the people, but presseth their 
fortune. It is well when nobles are not too great 
for sovereignty, nor for justice ; and yet maintained 
in that lu-ight, as the insolency of inferiors may be 
broken upon them, before it come on too fast upon 
the majesty of kings. A numerous nobility caus- 
eth poverty and inconvenience in a state, for it is 
surcharge of expense ; and besides, it being of 
necessity that many of the nobility fall in time to be 
weak in fortune, it maketh a kind of disproportion 
bctw'een honour and means. 

As for nobility in particular persons; it is a reve¬ 
rend thing to see an ancient castle or building not | 
in decay ; or to sec a fair timber tree sound and I 
perfect; how much more to behold an ancient noble 
family, which hath stood against the waves and 
w’^eatliers of time | for new nobijity is but the act 
of power, but ancient nobility ^ the act of time. 
Those that are first raised to nobility, are commonly 
more virtuous, but less innocent, than their descend¬ 
ants ; for there is rarely any rising, but by a com¬ 
mixture of good and evil arts: but it is reason the 
memory of their virtues remain to their posterity, 
and their faults die with themselves. Nobility of 


birth commonly abateth industry ; and he that is not 
industrious envieth him that is. Besides, noble per¬ 
sons cannot go much higher ; and he that staiuleth 
at a stay, when others rise, can hardly avoid motions 
of envy. On the other side, nobility extinguisheth 
the passive envy from others towards them, because 
they are in possession of honour. Certainly kings 
that have able men of their nobility, shall find ease 
in employing them, and a better slide into their 
business : for people naturally bend to them, as born 
in some sort tS command. 

XV. OF SEDITIONS AND TROUBLBhS. 

Shepherds of people had need know the kalen- 
ders of tempests in state; which are commonly great¬ 
est when things grow to equality; as natural tempests 
are greatest about the equinoctia. And as there are 
certain hollow blasts of wind, and secret swellings 
of seas, before a tempest, so are there in states: 

‘^‘Illcetium cneeos iustare tumultiis 
Bicpe moiK't, fraudescpic et operta tuincscerc Bella.” 

Libels and licentious discourses against the state, 
when they arc frequent and open, and in like sort 
lalsc new^s often running up and down to the disad¬ 
vantage of the state, and hastily embraced, are 
amongst the signs of troubles, Virgil giving the 
pedigree of Bhime, saith, she wuis sister to the giants. 

Ilium Tcii’ra paren.s, ira irrilata Dtiomm, 

Kxt.reiiiam, ut perhibent, Csuo Enceladoquc sororem 
Progeiiuit.” 

As if fames were the relics of seditions past; but 
they are no less indeed the preludes of seditions to 
come. Howsoever be noted it right, that seditious 
tumults, and seditious fames, differ no more, but as 
brother and sister, masculine and feminine ; espe¬ 
cially if it come to that, that the best actions of a 
state, and the most plausible, and wdiich ought to 
give greatest contentment, are taken in ill sense and 
traduced : for that shows the envy great, as Tacitus 
saith ; “ confiata magna invidia, seu bene, sen male, 
gesta premunt.” Neither doth it follow, that be¬ 
cause the.se fames are a sign of troubles, that llie 
supprc.ssing of them with too much severity should 
be a remedy of troubles. For the despising of them 
many times checks them best: and the going about 
to stop them, doth but make a wonder long-lived. 
Also that kind of obedience which Tacitus speaketh 
of, is to be held suspected ; Erant in officio, sed 
tamen qui mallent mandata imperantium interpretari 
quam exequi;” di.sputing, excusing, cavilling upon 
mandates, and directions, is a kind of shaking off the 
yoke, and a.ssay of disobedience: especially if in 
those disputings, they which are for the direction, 
speak fearfully and tenderly; and those that are 
against it, audaciously. 

Also, as Machiavel noteth well, when princes, that 
ought to he common parents, make themselves as a 
party, and lean to a side, it is as a boat that is over¬ 
thrown by uneven weight on the one side : as was 
well seen in the time of Hettry the third of France ; 
for first, himself entered league for the extirpation 
of the protestants; and presently after the same 
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league was turned upon MmselL For wlicn the 
authority of princes is made but an accessary to a 
cause, and that there be other bands, that tie faster 
than the band of sovereignty, kings begin to be put 
almost out of possession. ^ 

Also, when discords, and quarrels, and lactions, 
are carried opcnlv and audaciously, it is a sign the 
reverence of government is lost. For the motions 
of the greatest persons in a government ought to be 
as the motions of the planets under primnm mobile, 
according to the old opinion; which is, that every 
of them is carried swiftly by the highest motion, 
and softly in their own motion. And therefore when 
great ones in their own particular motion move | 
violently, and, as Tacitus expresseth it well, “libe- 
rius, quam ut imperantinm meminissentit is a 
sign the orbs are out of frame. For reverence is that 
wherewith princes are girt from God, who threaten- 
eth the dissolving thereof j solvam cingula regnm.” 

So when any of the four pillars of government 
are mainly shaken or weakened, which are religion, 
justice, counsel, and treasure, men had need to pray 
for fair weather. But let us pass from this part of 
predictions, concerning which, nevertheless, more 
light may be taken from that which followeth, and 
let us speak first of the materials of seditions ; then 
of the motives of them; and thirdly, of the remedies. 

Concerning the materials of seditions. It is a 
thing well to be considered ; for the surest way to 
prevent seditions, if the times do bear it, is to take 
away the matter of them. For if there be fuel pre¬ 
pared, it is bard to tell whence the spark shall come 
that shall set it on fire. The matter of seditions is 
of two kinds : much poverty, and much discontent¬ 
ment. It is certain, so many overthrown estates, 
so many votes for troubles. Lucan notctli well the 
state of Rome before the civil war: 



Hine usura vorax, rapidumq^ue iii lernpore fcBtms, 
Hine coticussa tides, ctmultis utile bellum.” 

This same “ multis utile bcllum” is an assured and 
infallible sign of a state disposed to seditions and 
troxihles. And if this poverty and broken estate in 
the better sort be joined mill a want and necessity 
in the mean people, the danger is imminent and 
great For the rebellions of the belly arc the worst 
As for discontentments, they are in the politic body 
f.n hnmoiirr ‘ '.’ 
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gather a preternatural heat, and to inflame. And 
let no prince measure the danger of them by this ; 
whether they be just, or unjust; for that were to 
imagine people to be too reasoiiabli*; who do often 
spnrnat their own good : nor yeihy this ; whetlier 
the griefs whereupon they rise be in tact great or 
small For they are the most dangerous discontent¬ 
ments, wliero the fear is greater than the feelings 
Dolendi modus, thmmdi non item.” nesid(»s, in 
great oppressions, tlic same things that provoke the 
patience, do withal mate the courage; but in ftuirs 
it is not so. Neither let any prince or state be se¬ 
cure concerning discontentments, because lliey have 
been often, or have been long, and yet no peril hath 
ensued; for as it is true that every vapour, or fume, 
doth not turn into a storm; so it is nevertheless 


true, that storms, though they blow over divers 
times, yet may fall at last; and as the Spanish pro¬ 
verb noteth well, the cord breaketh at last by the 
weakest pull. 

The causes and motions of seditions arc, innova¬ 
tion in religion, taxes, alteration of laws and cus¬ 
toms, breaking of privileges, general oppression, 
advancement of unworthy persons, strangers, dearths, 
disbanded soldiers, factions grown desperate j and 
whatsoever in offending people joineth and knitteth^ 
them in a common cause. 

For the remedies, there may he some general pre¬ 
servatives, whereof we will speak; as for the just 
cure, it must answer to the particular disease j and 
so be left to counsel, rather than rule. 

The first remedy or prevention, is to remove by 
all means possible that material cause of sedition, 
whereof we spake; which is want and poverty in 
the estate. To which purpose serveth the opening 
and well balancing of trade ; the cherishing of ma¬ 
nufactures; the banishing of idleness; the lepress- 
ing of waste and excess by sumptuary laws; the 
improving and husbanding of the soil; the regulat¬ 
ing of prices of things vendible ; the moderating of 
taxes and tributes, and the like. Generally it is to 
be foreseen, that the population of a kingdom, espe¬ 
cially if it be not mown down by wars, do not exceed 
the slock of the kingdom which should maintain 
them. Neither is the population to be reckoned 
only by number: for a smaller number, that spend 
more, and earn less, do wear out an estate sooner 
than a greater number that live lower and gather 
more. Therefore the multiplying of nobility, and 
other degrees of quality, in an over-proportion tp 
the common people, doth speedily bring a state to 
necessity: and so doth likewise an overgrown clergy; 
for they bring nothing to the stock : and in like 
manner, when more arc bred scholars, than prcfei- 
ments can take off. 

Tt ii likewise to be remembered, that forasmuch 
as the increase of any estate must be iipon^ the fo¬ 
reigner, for whatsoever is somewhere gotten is some¬ 
where lost, there be but three things which one 
nation solleth unto another; the commodity as na¬ 
ture yieldeth it; the manufacture; and the vecturc 
or carriage. So that if these three wheels go, wealth 
will flow as in a spring tide. And it cometh many 
limes to pass, that ‘‘ materiam superabit opus,”thjs*» 
the work and carriage is more worth than the mate¬ 
rial, and enrichetb a stale more ; as is nr)tably seen 
in the r.ow-Goimtrymen, who have the best mines 
above ground in the world. 

Above till things good policy is to be used, Ibat 
tlie treasures and monies in a slate be not galbered 
into few hands. For otherwise a state may have 
a great slock, and yet starve. And money is like 
muck, not good except it. be spread. I bis is done 
<;lii(dly by suppressing, or at the least ke(*ping a 
.strait liand upon the. devouring trades of usury, en¬ 
grossing, great pasturages, and tbe like. 

For removing discontentments, or at least the 
danger of them, there is in (tvery state, as we know, 
two portions of subjeets, tbe nol)lesse, and the com¬ 
monalty. Wlien one of these is discontent, tbe 
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danger is not great ,* for common people are of slow 
motion, if they be not excited by the greater sort j 
and the greater sort are of small strength, except 
the multitude be apt and ready to mote of them¬ 
selves. Then is the danger, when the greater sort 
do but wait for the troubling of the waters amongst 
the meaner, that then they may declare themselves. 
The poets feign, that the rest of the gods would 
have bound Jupiter; which he hearing of, by the 
counsel of Pallas, sent for Briareus with his hundred 
hands to come in to his aid. An emblem, no doubt, 
to show, how safe it is for monarchs to mahe sure 
of the good will of common people. 

To give moderate liberty for griefs and discon¬ 
tentments to evaporate, so it be without too great 
insolency or bravery, is a safe way. Por he that 
turneth the humours back, and maketh the wound 
bleed inwards, cndangereth malign ulcers, and per¬ 
nicious impostlmmations. 

The part of Epimetheus might well become Pro¬ 
metheus, in the case of discontentments, for there is 
not a better provision against them. Epimetheus, 
when griefs and evils flew abroad, at last shut the 
lid, and kept Hope in the bottom of the vessel. Cer¬ 
tainly the politic and artificial nourishing and enter¬ 
taining of hopes, and carrying men from hopes to 
hopes, is one of the best antidotes against the poison 
of discontentments. And it is a certain sign of a 
wise government and proceeding, when it can hold 
men^s hearts by hopes, when it cannot by satisfac¬ 
tion : and when it can handle things in such man- I 
ner, as no evil shall appear so peremptory, but that 
it hath some outlet of hope; which is the less hard 
to do, because both» particular persons and factions 
are apt enough to flatter themselves, or at least to 
brave that which they believe not. 

Also, the foresight and prevention that there be 
no likely or fit head, whereunto discontented persons 
may resort, and under whom they may join, is a 
known but an excellent point of caution. I under¬ 
stand a fit bead to be one that bath greatness and 
reputation; that hath confidence with the discontent¬ 
ed party, and upon whom they turn their eyes; and 
that is thought discontented in his own particular: 
which kind of persons are either to be won and re¬ 
conciled to the state, and that in a fast and true 
»-.«ranner; or to he fronted with some other of the 
game party that may oppose them, and so divide the 
reputation. Generally, the dividing and breaking 
of all factions and combinations that are adverse to 
the state, and setting them at distance, or at least 
distrust amongst themselves, is one not of the worst 
remedies. For it is a desperate cale, if those that 
hold with the proceedings of the state, be full of^ 
discord and faction; and those that are against it be 
entire and united. 

I have noted, that some witty and sharp speeches 
which have fallen from princes, have given fire to 
seditions. Caesar did himself infinite hurt in that 
speech; ** Sylla nescivit literas, non potuit dictare:’’ 
for it did utterly cut off that hope which men had 
entertained, that he would at one time or other give 
over his dictatorship. Galba undid himself by that 
speech; Legi a so militem, non emi for it put 


the soldiers out of hope of the donative. Trobus 
likewise by that speech, ‘‘ Si vixero, non opus erit 
amplius Romano imperio militibus a speech of 
great despair for the soldiers: and many tlie like. 
Surely, princes had need, in tender matters and 
ticklish times, to beware what they say; especially 
in these short speeches, which fly abroad like darts, 
and are thought to be shot out of their secret inten¬ 
tions. For, as for large discourses, they are flat 
things, and not so much noted. 

Lastly, let princes, against all events, not he with¬ 
out some great person, one, or rather more, of mili¬ 
tary valour, near unto them, for the repressing of 
seditions in their beginnings. For without that, 
there useth to be more trepidation in court upon the 
I first breaking out of troubles, than were fit. And the 
j state runneth the danger of that which Tacitus saith, 

atque is habitus animorum fuit, ut pessimuni faci- 
nus aiiderent pauci, plures vellent, omnespaterentur.” 
But let such military persons be assured and well 
reputed of, rather than factious and popular; holding 
also good correspondence with the other great men 
in the state; or else the remedy is worse than the 
disease, 

XVL OF ATHEISM. 

I had rather believe all the fables in the Legend, 
and the Talmud, and the Alcoran, than that this 
universal frame is without a mind. And therefore- 
God never wrought miracle to convince atheism, 
because bis ordinary works convince it. It is true, 
that a little philosophy inclincth man^s mind to 
atheism; but depth in philosophy bringeth men's 
minds about to religion: for while the mind of man 
looketh upon second causes scattered, it may some¬ 
times rest in them, and go no farther; but when it 
beholdeth the chain of them confederate and linked 
together, it must needs fly to Providence and Deity. 
Nay even that school which is most accused of 
atheism, doth most demonstrate religion; that is, the 
school of Leucippus, and Democritus, and Epicurus. 
For it is a thousand times more credible, that four 
mutable elements, and one immutable fifth essence 
duly and eternally placed, need no God; than that 
an army of infinite small portions, or seeds unplaced, 
should have produced this order and beauty without 
a divine marshal. The Scripture saith, “ The fool 
hath said in his heart, There is no Godit is not 
said, '' the fool hath thought in his heart.’' So as 
he rather saith it by rote to himself, as that he 
would have, than that he can thoroughly believe it, 
or be persuaded of it. For none deny there is a 
God, but those for whom it maketh that-there were 
no God. It appeareth in nothing more, that atheism 
is rather in the lip than in the heart of man, than 
by this; that atheists will ever be talking of that 
their opinion, as if they fainted in it within them¬ 
selves, and would be glad to be strengthened by the 
consent of others: nay more, you shall have atheists 
strive to get disciples, as it fareth with other sects: 
and, which is most of all, yon shall have of them 
that will suffer for atheism, and not recant; whereas 
if they did truly think that there were no such thing 
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as God, why should they trouble themselves? 
Epicurus is charged, that he did but dissemble, for 
his credit's sake, when he affirmed there were bless¬ 
ed natures, but such as enjoyed themselves without 
having respect to the government of the world. 
Wherein they say he did temporize, though in secret 
he thought there was no God. But certainly he is 
traduced; for his words are noble and divine: Non 
deos vulgi negare profanum ; sed vulgi opiniones 
diis applicare profanum." Plato could have said no 
more. And although he had the confidence to deny 
the administration, he had not the power to deny 
the nature. The Indians of the west have names 
for their particular gods, though they have no name 
for God: as if the heathens should have had the 
names Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, &c. but not the word 
Deus; which shows, that even those barbarous 
people have the notion, though they have not the 
latitude and extent of it. So that against atheists 
the very savages take part with the very subtilest 
philosophers. The contemplative atheist is rare; a 
Diagoras, a Bion, a Lucian perhaps, and some 
others; and yet they seem to be more than they 
are; for that all that impugn a received religion, or 
superstition, are by the adverse part branded with 
the name of atheists. But the great atheists indeed 
are hypocrites; which are ever handling holy things, 
but without feeling; so as they must needs be cau¬ 
terised in the end. The causes of atheism are; 
divisions in religion, if they be many; for any one 
main division addeth zeal to both sides; but many 
divisions introduce atheism. Another is, scandal of 
priests; when it is come to that which St. Bernard 
saith, non est jam dicere, ut populus, sic sacerdos: 
quia nec sic populus, ut sacerdos." A third is cus¬ 
tom of profane scoffing in holy matters; which 
doth by little and little deface the reverence of reli¬ 
gion, And lastly, learned times, especially with 
peace and prosperity: for troubles and adversities 
do more bow men's minds to religion. They that 
deny a God destroy man's nobility: for certainly 
man is of kin to the beasts by his body; and if he 
be not of kin to God by his spirit, he is a base and 
ignoble creature. It destroys likewise magnanimity, 
and the raising of human nature: for take an exam¬ 
ple of a dog, and mark what a generosity and cour¬ 
age he will put on, when he finds himself main¬ 
tained by a man, W'ho to him is instead of a God, 
or melior natura : which courage is manifestly such, 
as that creature, without confidence of a better na¬ 
ture than his own, could never attain. So man, 
when he resteth and assureth himself upon divine 
protection and favour, gathereth a force and faith, 
which human nature in itself could not obtain: 
therefore as atheism is in all respects hateful, .so In 
this, that it depriveth human nature of the means 
to exalt itself above human frailty. As it is in par¬ 
ticular persons, so it is in nations : never was there 
such a state for magnanimity as Rome; of this 
state hear what Cicero saith: Quam volumus, li¬ 
cet, patres conscripti, nos amemus, taraen nec nu- 
mero Hispanos, nec robore Gallos, nec cnlliditatc 
Bomo.s, nec artibus Greecos, nec deniqne hoc ipso 
hujus gentis et terrm domestico nativoque sensu 


Italos ipsos et Latinos; sed pietate, ac religione, 
atque hdc un4 sapientid, quod deorum immortalium 
nomine omnia regi gubernarique perspeximus, om- 
nes gentes nationesque superavimus." 

XVII. OF SUPERSTITION. 

It were better to have no opinion of God at all, 
than such an opinion as is unworthy of Mm: for the 
one is unbeliei^ the other is contumely: and cer¬ 
tainly superstition is the reproach of the Deity. 
Plutarch saith well to that purpose : Surely," 

saith he, “ I had rather a great deal men should say, 
there was no such man at all as Plutarch, than that 
they should say, that there was one Plutarch, that 
would eat his children as .soon as they were born; 
as the poets speak of Saturn." And as the con¬ 
tumely is greater towards God, so the danger is 
greater towards men. Atheism leaves a man to 
sense, to philosophy, to natural piety, to laws, to re¬ 
putation; all which may be guides to an outward 
moral virtue, though religion were not; but supei*- 
stition dismounts all these, and erecteth an absolute 
monarchy in the minds of men. Therefore atheism 
did never perturb states; for It makes men wary of 
themselves, as looking no farther : and we see the 
times inclined to atheism, as the time of Augustus 
Geesar, were civil times. But superstition luith^' 
been the confusion of many states ; and bringeth in 
a new primum mobile, that ravisheth all the spheres 
of government. The master of superstition is the 
people; and in all superstition wise men follow 
fools; and arguments are fitted to practice in a re¬ 
versed order. It was gravely said by some of the 
prelates in the council of Trent, where the doctrine 
of the schoolmen bare great sway; that the school¬ 
men were like astronomers, which did feign eccen¬ 
trics and epicycles, and such engines of orbs, to 
save the phenomena, though they knew there were 
no such things; and in like manner, that the school¬ 
men had framed a number of subtile and intricate 
axioms and theorems, to save the practice of the 
church. The causes of superstition are: pleasing 
and sensual rites and ceremonies: excess of outward 
and Pharisaical holiness: over-great reverence of 
traditions, which cannot but load the church: fee- 
stratagems of prelaie.s for their own ambition and 
lucre : the favouring too much of good intentions, 
which opencth the gate to conceits and novelties: 
Ihf! takitig an aim at divine matters by human, 
wliich cannot but breed mixture of imaginations: 
and hi.slly, barbarous times, especially joined witli 
calamities and disasters. Superstition without a veil 
is a deformed thing; for as it addeth dedbrmity to 
an ape to be so like a man; so the similitude of sn- 
ptu’stition to religion makes it the more deformed. 
And as wholesome meat corrupteth to little worms, 
so good forms and orders corrupt into a number of 
petty observances. There is a superstition in avoid¬ 
ing superstition; when men think to do best, if they 
go furtliest from the superstition formerly received: 
therefore care would be had, that, an it fareth in ill 
purgings, the good be not taken away with the bad, 
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which commonly is done when the people is the 
reformer. 

XVIII. OF TRAVEL. 

Travel in the younger sort Is a part of education; 
in the elder a part of experience. He that travel- 
leth into a country before he hath some entrance 
.^nto the language, goeth to school, and pot to travel. 
That young men travel under some tutor or grave 
servant, I allow well; so that he be such a one that 
hath the language, and hath been in the country 
before ; whereby he may be able to tell them 
what things are worthy to be seen in the country 
where they go, what acquaintances they are to seek, 
what exercises or discipline the place yieldeth. For 
else young men shall go hooded, and look abroad 
little. It' is a strange thing, that in sea-voyages, 
where there is nothing to be seen but sky and sea, 
men should make diaries ; hut in land-travel, where¬ 
in so much is to be observed, for the most part they 
omit it; as if chance were fitter to be registered 
than observation. Let diaries therefore be brought 
in use. The things to be seen and observed are ; 
the courts of princes, especially when they give au¬ 
dience to am])assadors ; the courts of justice while 
they sit and hear causes : and so of consistories ec¬ 
clesiastic : the churches and monasteries, with the 
monuments which are therein extant: the walls 
and fortifications of cities and towms, and so the ha¬ 
vens and harbours: antiquities and ruins; libraries, 
colleges, disputations, and lectures, where any are; 
shipping and navies; houses, and gardens of state 
and pleasure near great cities; armories, arsenals, 
magazines, exchanges, bursCs, warehouses, exercises 
of horsemanship, fencing, training of soldiers, and 
the like ; comedies, such whereunto the better sort : 
of persons do resort; treasuries of jewels and robes, 
cabinets and rarities: and to conclude, whatsoever 
is memorable in the places where they go. After all 
which, the tutors or servants ought to make diligent 
inquiry. As for triumphs, masks, feasts, weddings, 
funerals, capital executions, and such shows, men 
need not to be put in mind of them; yet are they 
not to he neglected. If you will have a young man 
to put his travel into a little room, and in short time 

gather much, this you must do ; first, as was said, 
he must have some entrance into the language before 
he goeth. Then he must have such a servant, or 
tutor, as kuoweth the country, as was likewise sfiid. 
T/Ct him carry with him also some card or book de- 
s(‘ribing the country where he travelleth, which wall 
hr‘ a good key to his iiupiiry. Let him keep also a 
diary. I/Ct him not stay long in one city or town; 
more or less as the place deserveth, but not long; 
nay, wlien he stayeth in one city or town, let him 
charig(‘ his lodging from one end and part of the 
town to another, wdiich is a great adamant of ac- | 
quaintancc. Let him sequester himself from the 
company of his countrymen, and diet in such places 
where there is good company of the nation where 
he travcdleth. Let him, upon his removes from one 
place to another, procure recommendation to some 
l»erson of quality residing in the place whither he 


removeth ; that he may use his favour in those things 
he desireth to see or know. Thus he may abridge 
his travel with much profit. As for the acquaintance 
which is to be sought in travel, that which is most 
of all profitable, is acquaintance with the secre¬ 
taries and employed men of ambassadors; for so in 
travelling in one country, he shall suck the experi¬ 
ence of many. Let him also see and visit eminent 
persons in all kinds, which are of great name abroad; 
that he maybe able to tell how the life agreeth 
with the fame. For quarrels, they are with care and 
discretion to be avoided; they are commonly for 
mistresses, healths, place, and words. And let a 
man beware how he keepeth company wdth choleric 
and quarrelsome persons; for they will engage him 
into their own quarrels. When a traveller returnelh 
home, let him not leave the countries where he hath 
travelled altogether behind him; but maintain a 
correspondence by letters with those of his acquaint¬ 
ance which are of most worth. And let his travel 
appear rather in his discourse than in his a})parel 
or gesture; and in his discourse, let him be rather 
advised in his answers than forward to ttdl stories: 
and let it appear th?it he doth not cliauge his country 
manners for those of foreign parts; but only prick 
in some flow^ers of that he hath learned abroad, into 
the customs of his own country. 

XIX. OP EMPIRE. 

It is a miserable state of mind to have few things 
to desire, and many things to fear ; and yet that 
commonly is the case of kings, w'ho being at the 
highest, want matter of desire, which makes their 
minds more languishing: and have many represent¬ 
ations of perils and shadows, which make their 
minds the less clear. And this is one reason also 
of that effect which the Scripture speaketh of, ^‘that 
the king’s heart is inscrutable.” For multitude of 
jealousies, and lack of some predominant desire, that 
should marshal and put in order all the rest, maketh 
any man’s heart hard to find or sound. Hence it 
comes likewise, that princes many times make tlicm- 
selves desires, and set their liearts upon toys ; .some¬ 
times upon a building; sometimes upon erecting of 
an order; sometimes upon the advancing of a person; 
sometimes upon obtaining excellency in some art, 
or feat of the hand ; as Nero for playing on the harp; 
Domitian for certainty of the hand with the arrow ; 
Commodus for playing at fence ; Caracalla for driv¬ 
ing chariots; and the like. This seemeth incredible 
unto those that know not the principle, That the 
mind of man is more cheered and refreshed by pro¬ 
fiting in small things, than by standing at a stay in 
great We see also, that kings that have been for¬ 
tunate conquerors in their first years, it being not 
possible for them to go forward infinitely, but that 
they must have some check or arrest in their fortunes, 
turn in their latter years to be superstitious and 
melancholy: as did Alexander the Great, Dioclesian, 
and in our memory Charles the Fifth, and others; 
for he that is used to go forward, and findelh a stop, 
fidleth out of his owm favour, and is not the thing 
he wis. 
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To speak now of the true temper of empire : it is 
a thing rare and hard to keep; for both temper and 
distemper consist of contraries. But it is one 
thing to mingle contraries, another to interchange 
them. The answer of Apollonius to Vespasian is 
full of excellent instruction: Vespasian asked him, 
what was Nero’s overthrow P He answered, Nero 
could touch and tune the harp well, but in govern¬ 
ment sometimes he used to wind the pins.too high, 
sometimes to let them down too low. And certain 
it is, that nothing destroyeth authority so much as 
the unequal and untimely interchange of power 
pressed too far, and relaxed too much. 

This is true, that the wisdom of all these latter 
times, in princes’ affairs, is rather fine deliveries, and 
shiftings of dangers and mischiefs, when they are 
near; than solid and grounded courses to keep them 
aloof. But this is but to try masteries with^lhrtune ; 
and let men beware how they neglect and suffer 
matter of trouble to be prepared; for no man can 
forbid the spark, nor tell whence it may come. The 
difficulties in princes’ business are many and great; 
but the greatest difficulty is often in their own mind. 
For it is common with princes, saith Tacitus, to will 
contradictories, “ Sunt plerumque regnm voluntates 
vehementes, et inter se contrarim.” For it is the 
solecism of power, to think to command the end, and 
yet not to endure the mean. 

Kings have to deal with their neighbours ;■ their 
wives; their children; their prelates or clergy ; 
their nobles; their second nobles or gentlemen; 
their merchants; their commons ; find their men of 
war; and from all these arise dangers, if care and 
circumspection be not used. 

First, for their neighbours, there can no general 
rule be given, the occasions are so varialile, save 
one, which ever holdeth; which is, that princes do 
keep clue sentinel, that none of their neighbours do 
overgrow so, by increase of territory, by embracing 
of trade, by approaches, or the like, as they become 
more able to annoy them, than they were. And 
this is generally the work of standing counsels, to 
foresee and to hinder it. During that triumvirate of 
kings, King Henry the Eighth, of England; Francis 
the First, king of France; and Charles the Fifth, 
emperor, there was such a watch ke]>t, that none of 
the three could win a palm of ground, but the otlier 
two would straiglilways balance it, either by confe¬ 
deration, or if need were by a war : and would not 
in any wise take up peace at interest, And the like 
was done by that league, which, G'uieciardine sailb, 
was the security of Italy, made between I'^erdinando, 
king of Naples; Lorenzius Mcdices, and Ludovicus 
Sforza, potentates, the one of Florence, the other of 
Milan. Neither is the opinion of some of the school¬ 
men to be received, that a war cannot justly he made 
but upon a precedent injury, or provocation. For 
there is no question but a just fear of an imminent 
danger, though there be no blow given, is a lawful 
cause of a war. 

For their wives, there are cruel examples of them. 
Livia is infamed for the poisoning of her husband; 
Roxolana, Bolyman’s wife, was the destruction of 
that renowned prince, Sultan Mustapha; and other¬ 


wise troubled his house and succession : Edward the 
second of England his queen had the principal hand 
in the deposing and murder of her husband. This 
kind of danger is then to be feared, chiefly, when 
the wives have plots for the raising their own chil¬ 
dren, or else that they be advowtresses. 

For their children: the tragedies likewise of the 
dangers from them have been many: and generally, 
the entering of the fathers into suspicion of their 
children hath been ever unfortunate. The destruc¬ 
tion of Mustapha, that we named before, was so 
fatal to Solyman’s line, as the succession of the 
Turks, from Solyman until this day, is suspected to 
he untrue, and of strange blood; for that Solymus 
the second was thought to be supposititious. The * 
destruction of Crispus, a young prince of rare 
towardness, by Constantins the Great, his father, 
was in like manner fatal to his house ; for both Con- 
stantinus aiul Constans,his sons, died violent deatlis; 
and Constantinus his other son did little better; 
who died indeed of sickness, but after that Julianus 
bad taken arms against him. The destruction of 
Demetrius, son to Philip the second of Macedon, 
turned upon the father, who died of repentance. 
And many like examples there are ; but few or none 
where the fathers had good by such distrust, except 
it were where the sons were up in open arms against 
them; as was Solymus the first against Bajazet: 
and the three sons of Henry the Second, 'king of 
England. 

For their prelates, when they are proud and 
great, there is also danger from them: as it was in 
the times of Anselmus and Thomas Becket, arch- 
bisho|)S of Canterbury, who with their crosiers did 
almost try it with the king’s sword; and yet they 
liad to deal with stout and haughty kings, AVilliam 
Rufus, Henry the first, and Henry the second. The 
danger is not from that state, but where it hath a 
dependence of foreign authority; or where the 
churchmen come in, and are cdccted, not by the 
collation of the king or particular patrons, but by 
the people. 

For their nobles; to keep them at a distance it is 
not amiss; hut to depress them, may make a king 
more absolute, but less safe; and less able to per¬ 
form any thing that he desires. I have noted it in 
my “ History of king Henry the seventh of Kn^»*^ 
land,” who depressed his nobility; whereupon it 
came to ])ass that his times were full of difficulties 
and troubles: for the nobility, tlioughlhcy continued 
loyal unto him, yet did they not co-operate with him 
in his business. Bo that in eflect he was fain to do 
all things himself. 

For their second nobles; there is not much danger 
from them, being a body dispersed. They may 
sometimes discourse liigh, but that doth little hurt: 
besides, they are a counterpoise to the higher 
nobility, that they grow not too potent: and lastly, 
being the most immediate in authority with the 
common people, they do best temper popular com¬ 
motions. 

For their merchants, they are vena porta; and if 
they flourish not, a kingdom may have good limbs, 
but will have cmj)ty veins, and nourish little. Taxes 
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and imposts upon them do seldom good to the king’s I ] 
revenue, for tliat that he wins in the hundred, he i 
loseth in the shire; the particular rates being in- i 
creased, but the total bulk of trading rather de- 1 

creased. 

For their cornmoiiSj there is little clanger from 
them, excci^t it be where they have great and potent 
lieads; or wlicre you meddle with the point of reli- ^ 
mon, or their customs, or means of life. 

^ For their men of war, it is a dangerous state 
where they live and remain in a body, and are used 
to donatives, whereof we see examples in the^ jani¬ 
zaries, and pretorian bands of Rome; but trainings 
of men, and arming them in several places, and un¬ 
der several commanders, and without donatives, are 
things of defence and no clanger. 

Princes are like to heavenly bodies, which cause 
good or evil times; and which liave much venera¬ 
tion, hut no rest. All precepts concerning kings are 
in effect comprehended in those two remembrances: 

“ Memento quod es homo and “ Memento quod 
cs Deus,” or “ vice Deithe one bridleth their 
power, and the other their will. 

XX. OF COUNSEL. 

The greatest trust between man and man is the 
trust of giving counsel. For in other confidences, 
men commit the parts of life ; their lands, their 
goods, their children, their credit, some particular 
aflair; but to such as they make tlicir counsellors, 
they commit the whole: by how much the more 
they are obliged to all faith and integrity. The 
wisest princes need not think it any diminution to 
their greatness, or derogation to their sufficiency, to 
rely upon counsel. God himself is not without: 
but hath made it one of the great names of his 
blessed Son, “ the Counsellor.'' Solomon hath pro¬ 
nounced, that “ in counsel is stability." Things 
will have their first or second agitation ; if they be 
not tossed upon the arguments of counsel, they will 
be tossed upon the waves of fortune; and be full of 
inconstancy, doing and undoing, like the reeling of 
a drunken man, Solomon's son found the force of 
counsel, as his father saw the necessity of it For 
the beloved kingdom of God was first rent and 
«-^jroken by ill counsel; upon which counsel there 
arc set, for onr instruction, the two marks whereby 
bad counsel is for ever best discerned: that it was 
young eounsel, for the persons; and violent counsel, 
for the matter. 

The ancient times do set forth in figure both the 
incorporation and inseparable conjunction of eounsel 
wdth kings, and tlie wise and politic use of counsel 
by kings : the one, in that they say Jiqiiter did mar¬ 
ry Metis, w'hicli signifieth counsel; whereby they 
intend, that sovci’eignty is married to counsel; the 
other in that which followeth, which was^ thus: 
they say after Jupiter was married to Metis, she 
conceived by him, and was with child, but Jupiter 
suffered her not to stay till she brought forth, hut 
eat her up; whereby he became himself with child, 
and was delivered of Pallas armed out of his head. 
Which monstrous fable containeth a secret of em- 




pire; how kings are to make use of their council of 
state: that, first, they ought to refer matters unto 
them, which is the first begetting or impregnation ; 
but when they are elaborate, moulded and shaped 
in the womb of their council, and grow ripe and 
ready to be brought forth, that then they suffer not 
their council to go through with the resolution 
and direction, as if it depended on them; but take 
the matter hack into their own hands, and make it 
appear to the world, that the decrees and final di¬ 
rections, which, because they come forth with pru¬ 
dence and power, are resembled to Pallas armed, 
proceeded from themselves, and not only from their 
authority, but, the more to add reputation to them¬ 
selves, from their head and device. 

Let us now speak of the inconveniences of coun¬ 
sel, and of the remedies. The inconveniences that 
have been noted in calling and using counsel are 
three. First, the revealing of affairs, whereby they 
become less secret. Secondly, the weakening of the 
authority of princes, as if they were Jess of them¬ 
selves. Thirdly, the danger of being unfaithfully 
coun.selled, and more for the good of them that coun¬ 
sel, than of him that is counselled. For which in¬ 
conveniences the doctrine of Italy, and practice of 
France, in some kings’ times, hath introduced cabi- 
I net councils; a remedy worse than the disease.^ 

’ As to secrecy, princes are bound to communicate 
all matters with all counsellors, but may extract and 
select. Neither is it necessary, that he that con- 
sulteth what he should do, should declare what he 
will do. But let princes beware, that the unsecref- 
ing of their .affairs comes not from themselves. And 
as for cabinet counsels, it may be their motto; 

» Plenus rimarum sum:" one futile person, that 
maketh it his glory to tell, will do more hurt than 
many that know it their duty to conceal. It is true, 
there be some afffdrs which require extreme secrecy, 
which will hardly go beyond one or two persons be¬ 
sides the king: neither are those counsels unpros- 
perous; for besides the sccrccy, they commonly go 
on constantly in one spirit of direction without dis¬ 
traction. But then it must be a prudent king, such 
as is able to grind with a hand-mill; «'iiid those in¬ 
ward counsellors had need also be wise men, and 
especially true and trusty to the king's ends; as it 
was with king Henry the seventh of England, who 
in his greatest business imparted himself to none, 
except it were to Morton and Fox. 

For weakening of authority, the fable showeth 
the remedy. Nay, the majesty of kinp is rather 
exalted than diminished, when they are in the chair 
of council; neither was there ever prince bereaved 
of his dependences by his council, except where 
there hath lieen either an over-greatness in one 
counsellor, or an over-strict combination in divei*s; 
which arc things soon found and holpen, ^ 

For the last inconvenience, that men will counsel 
with an eye to themselves; certainly “ Non inveniet 
fidern super terram” is meant of the nature of 
t times, and not of all particular persons. There be 
, that are in nature faithful and sincere, and plain 
. and direct; not crafty and involved; let princes 
above all draw to themselves such natures. Besides, 
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counsellors arc not commonly so united, but tliat 
one counsellor kecpeth sentinel o?er another j so 
that if any do counsel out of faction or private ends, 
it contiinonly comes to the king^s ear. But the best 
remedy is, if princes knw their counsellors, as well 
as their counsellors know them: 

“ Priiudpis est virtus maxima nosso sues."’ 

And on the other side, counsellors sliould not be too 
speculative into their sovereign's person. The true 
composition of a counsellor is rather to be skilful 
in their master's business, than in bis nature; for 
then be is like to advise him, and not to feed his 
humour. It is of singular use to princes, if they 
take the opinions of their council both separately 
and together: for private opinion is more free, but ^ 
opinion before others is more reverent. In private, 
men are more bold in their own humours; and in 
consort, men are more obnoxious to others' liumoursj 
therefore it is good to take both : and of the inferior 
sort, rather in private, to preserve freedom; of the 
peater, rather in consort, to preserve respect. It is 
in vain for princes to take counsel concerning mat¬ 
ters, if they take no counsel likewise concerning 
persons: for all matters are as dead images j and 
the life of the execution of affairs resteth in the good 
choice of persons. Neither is it enough to consult 
concerning persons secundum genera, as in an idea 
or mathematical description, what the kind and 
character of the person should be; for the greatest 
errors are committed, and the most judgmentis shown, 
in the choice of individuals. It was truly said, 
‘‘optimi consiliarii mortui;" books will speak plain, 
when counsellors blanch. Therefore it is good to i 
be conversant in them, specially the books of such 
as themselves have been actors upon the stage. 

The councils at this day, in most places, are but 
familiar meetings; where matters are rather talked 
on, than debated : and they run too swift to the 
order or act of council It were better, that in causes 
of weight the matter were propounded one day, and 
not spoken to till the next day; “in nocte consilium." 

80 was it done in the commission of union between 
England and Scotland; which was a grave and or¬ 
derly assembly. I commend set days for petitions: 
lor both it gives the suitors more certainty for their 
attenckmce; and it frees the meetings for matters of 
estate, that they may hoc agere. In choice of com- 
miltees, for ripening business for the council, it is 
better to choose indifferent persons, than to make 
an mdiffcrency hy putting in those that are strong 
mi both sides. I commend also ^tandingcommissions; 

<is for trade, for treasure, for war, for suits, for some 
providences; for where there he divers particular 
eormcils, and but one council of estate, as it is in 
‘ pain,^ they are, in effect, no more than standing 
mammssions ; save that they have greater authority 
Xfi mch as are to inform councils out of their pnr- 
tieular professions, as lawyers, seamen, mint-men, 
and the like, he first heard before committees; and 
Uuui, as occasion serves, before the council And 
ici them not come in multitudes, or in a tribimitious 
manner; for that is to clamour councils, not to in- 
form them. A long table, and a square table, or 


seats about the walls, seem things of form, but are 
things of substance; for at a long table, a few at the 
tpper end, in effect, sway all the business; but in 
the other form, there is more use of the counsellors’ 
opinions that sit lower. A king W’hen he presides 
in council, let him beware how he opens his own 
inclination too much in that which he propoundeth • 
for else counsellors will hut take the wind of him* 
and instead of giving free counsel, sing him a song 
of Placebo. # 

XXL OP BELAYS. 

Fortune is like the market, where many times if 
you can stay a little, the price will fall And again, 
it IS sometimes like Sibylla's offer, which at first 
offereth the commodity at full, then consumeth part 
and pari and still holdeth up the price. For occa¬ 
sion, as it is in the common verse, turneth a bald 
noddle, after she hath presented her locks in front, 
and no hold taken: or at least turneth the handle 
of the bottle first to be received, and after the belly, 
which is hard to clasp. There is surely no greater 
wisdom, than well to time the beginnings and onsets 
of things. Bangers are no more light, if they once 
seem light: and more dangers have deceived men, 
than forced them. Nay, it were better to meet some 
dangers half way, though they come nothing near, 
than to keep too long a v'atch upon their approaches; 
for if a man watch too long, it is odds he will fall 
asleep. On the other side, to be deceived with too 
long shadow's, as some have been when the moon 
was low, and shone on their enemies' back, and so 
to shoot off before the time; or to teach clangers to 
come on, by ovtjr-early buckling towards them, is 
another extreme. The ripeness or unripeness of the 
occasion, as we said, must ever he well weighed; 
and generally it is good to commit the beginnings 
of all great actions to Argus with his hundred eyes, 
and the ends to Briareus with hk hundred hands; 
hrst to watch, and then to speed For the helmet of 
Pluto, whicli maketh the politic man go invisible, is 
secrecy in the counsel, and celerity in the execution, 
lor when things are once come to the execution, 
there is no secrecy comparable to celerity ; like the 
motion of a bullet in the air, which llieth so swift as 
It outruns the eye, 

XXII OP CCINNING. 


We take cunning for a sinister or crooked wisdom. 
And certainly there is great difference between a 
cunning man atid a wise man ; not only in point of 
honesty, but in point of ability. There be that 
can pack the cards, and yet cannot play well; so 
there are some that are good in canvasses and fac¬ 
tions, that are otherwise weak men. Again, it is 
one tiling to understand persons, and another thing 
to understand matters; for many are pcidect in men's 
humours, that are not greatly capable of the real 
part of business; wdiieli is the constitution of one 
that hath studied men more tlian books. .Such men 
are fitter for pnictice than for counsel; and they are 
good but in their own alley: turn them to new mem 
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and they have lost their aim: so as the old rule to 
know a fool from a wise man, ‘*Mitte ambos nudos 
ad ignotos, et videbis,’* doth scarce hold for them. 
And because these cunning men are like haber¬ 
dashers of small wares, it is not amiss to set forth 
their shop. 

It is a point of cunning, to wait upon him with 
whom you speak with your eye; as the Jesuits give 
it in precept; for there be many wise men that have 
igfecret hearts and transparent countenances. Yet 
this would he done with a demure abasing of your 
eye sometimes, as the Jesuits also do use. 

Another is, that when you have any thing to ob¬ 
tain of present despatch, you entertain and amuse 
the party with whom you deal with some other dis¬ 
course ; that he he not too much awake to make ob¬ 
jections. I knew a counsellor and secretary, that 
never came to queen Elizabeth of England with bills 
to sign, but he wmuld always first put her into some 
discourse of estate, that she might the less mind 
the bills. 

The like surprise may he made by moving things 
when the party is in haste, and cannot stay to con¬ 
sider advisedly of that is moved. 

If a man would cross a business, that he doubts 
some other would handsomely and effectually move, 
let him pretend to wish it well, and move it himself 
in such sort as may foil it. 

The breaking off in the midst of that one was 
about to say, as if he took himself up, breeds a 
greater appetite in him with whom you confer, to 
know more. 

And because it works better when any thing 
seeraeth to be gotten from you by question, than if 
you offer it of yourself, you may lay a bait for a ques¬ 
tion, by showing another visage and countenance 
than you are wont; to the end to give occasion for 
the party to ask what the matter is of tlie change; 
as Ncliemiah did, And I had not before that time 
been sad before the king.” 

In things that are tender and unpleasing, it is 
good to break the ice by some whose words are of 
less weight, and to reserve the more weighty voice 
to come in as by chance, so that he imiy be asked 
the question upon the other’s speech; as Narcissus 
did, in relating to Claudius the marriage of Messalina 
...and Silius. 

Ill things that a man would not he seen in him- 
Hclf, it iH a point of cunning to borrow the name of 
the world; as to say, The world says, or, There is a 
spiMjch abroad. 

I knew one, that when he wrote a letter, he would 
put that whicli was most material in the postscript, 
as if it had been a bytMuaticr, 

I knew another that, when he came to have 
speech, !m would pa.ss over that that he intend¬ 
ed most ; and go forth, and come back again, 
find g|w»ftk of it as of a thing that he had almost 
forgot 

Borne procure themselves to he surprised at such 
times, as it i« like tlie party that they work upon 
will sutklenly come upon them; and to be found witli 
a litter in tiieir hand, or doing somewhat which 
they t» not accustomed; to the end they may be 


apposed of those things, which of themselves they 
are desirous to utter. 

It is a point of cunning to let fall those words in a 
man’s own name, which he would have another man 
learn and use, and thereupon take advantage. I 
knew two that were competitors for the seci-etary’s 
place in queen Elizabeth’s time, and yet kept good 
quarter between themselves, and would confer one 
with another upon the business; and the one of them 
said, that to be a secretary in the declination of a 
monarchy was a ticklish thing, and that he did not 
affect it: the other straight caught up those words, 
and discoursed with divers of his friends, that he 
had no reason to desire to be secretary in the de¬ 
clination of a monarchy. The first man took hold 
of it, and found means it was told the queen; who 
hearing of a declination of monarchy, took it so ill, 
as she would never after hear of the other’s suit. 

There is a cunning which we in England call, 
the turning of the cat in the pan; which is, when 
that which a man says to another, he lays it as if 
another had said it to him; and to say truth, it is 
not easy, wdren such a matter passed between two, 
to make it appear from which of them it first moved 
and began. 

It is a way that some men have, to glance and 
dart at others, by justifying themselves by negatives; 
as to say. This I do not: as Tigellinus did towards 
Burrhus, “ se non diversas spes, sed incolumitatenx 
imperatoris simpliciter spcctare.” 

Some have in readiness so many tales and stories, 
as there is nothing they would insinuate, hut they 
can wrap it into a tale; which serveth both to keep 
themselves more in guard, and to make others carry 
it with more pleasure. 

It is a good point of cunning, for a man to shape 
the answer he would have in his own words and 
propositions; for it makes the other party stick 
the less. 

It is strange how long some men will lie in wait 
to speak somewhat they desire to say; and how far 
about they wdll fetch, and how many other matters 
they will beat over to come near it; it is a thing of 
great patience, but yet of much use. 

A sudden, bold, and unexpected question, doth 
many times surprise a man, and lay him open. Like 
to liim, that liaving changed his name, and woilking 
in Paul’s, another suddenly came behind him, and 
called him by his true name, whereat straightways 
he looked back. 

But these small wares and petty points of cunning 
are infinite, and it were a good deed to make a list 
of them; for that nothing doth more hurt in a stale, 
than that cunning men pass for wise. 

But certainly some there are that know the resorts 
and falls of business, that cannot sink into the main 
of it; like a house that hath convenient stairs and 
entries, but never a fair room. Therefore you shall 
see them find out pretty looses in the conclusion, hut 
arc^ no ways able to examine or debate matters. And 
yet commonly they take advantage of their inability, 
and would be thought wits of direction. Some build 
rather upon the abusing of others, and, as we now 
sfiy, putting tricks upon them, than upon soundnesi 
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of their owti proceedings. But Solomon saith, 
‘‘ Prudens advertit ad gressus suos: stiiltus divertit 
ad dolos.’^ 

XXIII. OF WISDOM FOR A MAN’S SELF. 

An ant is a wise creature for itself: but it is a 
shrewd thing in an orchard or garden. And certainly 
men that are great lovers of themselves waste the 
public. Divide wdth reason between self-love and 
society; and be so true to thyself, as thou be not 
false to others; especially to thy king and country. 
It is a poor centre of a man^s actions, Himself. It 
is right earth. For that only stands fast upon his 
own centre: whereas all things that have affinity 
with the heavens, move upon the centre of another 
which they benefit. The referring of all to a man’s 
self is more tolerable in a sovereign prince, because 
themselves are not only themselves, hut their good 
and evil is at the peril of the public fortune. But it 
Is a desperate evil in a servant to a prince, or a citi¬ 
zen in a republic. For whatsoever affairs pass such 
a man’s hands, he crooketh them to his own ends: 
which must needs be often eccentric to the ends 
of his master or state. Therefore let princes or 
states choose sucb servants as have not this mark; 
except they mean their service should be made but 
tbe accessary. That which maketh the effect more 
pernicious is, that all proportion is lost: it were dis¬ 
proportion enough for the servant’s good to be pre¬ 
ferred before the master’s; but yet it is a greater ex¬ 
treme, when a little good of the servant shall carry 
things against a great good of the master’s. And 
yet that is the case of had officers, treasurers, am¬ 
bassadors, generals, and other false and corrupt ser¬ 
vants ; which set a bias upon their bowl of their 
own petty ends and envies, to the overthrow of their 
master’s great and important affairs. And for the 
most part, the good such servants receive, is after 
the model of their own fortune; but the hurt thc7 
sell for that good, is after the model of their master’s 
fortune. And certainly it is the nature of extreme 
self-lovers, as they will set a house on fire, and it 
were but to roast their eggs: and yet these men 
many times hold credit with their masters, because 
their study is but to please them, and profit them¬ 
selves : and for either respect they will abandon the 
good of their afiairs. 

Wisdom for a man’s self is in many branches 
thereof a depraved thing, ft is the wisdom of 
rats, that will be sure to leave a house somewhat 
before it fall. It is the wisdom of the fox, that 
thrusts out the badger, who digged and made room 
for him. It is the wisdom of crocodiles, that shed 
tears when they wmiild devour. But that which is 
specially to be noted is, that those which, as Cicero 
says of Pompey, are “ sui amantes sine rivali,” are 
many times unfortunate. And whereas they have 
all their time sacrificed to themselves, they become 
in the end themselves sacrifices to the inconstancy 
of fortune, whose wings they thought by their self- 
wisdom to have pinioned. 


XXIV. OP INNOVATIONS. 

As the births of living creatures at first are ill 
shapen ; so are all innovations, which are the births 
of time. Yet notwithstanding, as those that first 
bring honour into their family, are commonly more 
worthy than most that succeed; so the first prece¬ 
dent, if it be good, is seldom attained by imitation. 
For ill, to man’s nature, as it stands perverted, hath 
a natural motion strongest in continuance; but good, 
as a forced motion, strongest at first. Surely every 
medicine is an innovation, and he that will not ap¬ 
ply new remedies, must expect new evils ; for time 
is the greatest innovator : and if time of course alter 
things to the worse, and wisdom and counsel shall 
not alter them to the better, what shall be the end ? 
It is true, that what is settled by custom, though it 
be not good, yet at least it is fit. And those things 
which have long gone together, are, as it were, con¬ 
federate wdthin themselves: whereas new things 
piece not so well; hut though they help by their 
utility, yet they trouble by their inconformity. Be¬ 
sides, they are like strangers, more admired, and 
less favoured. All this is true if time stood still; 
which contrariwise moveth so round, that a froward 
retention of custom is as turbulent a thing as an in¬ 
novation ; and they that reverence too much old 
times are but a scorn to tbe new. It were good, 
therefore, that men in their innovations would fol¬ 
low the example of time itself, which indeed inno- 
vateth greatly, but quietly and by degrees scarce to 
be perceived: for otherwise, whatKoever is now is 
unlocked for; and ever it mends some, and impairs 
others: and he that is holpen takes it for a fortune, 
and thanks the time; and he that is hurt, for a 
wrong, and imputeth it to the author. It is good 
also not to try experiments in states, except the 
necessity be urgent, or the utility evident; and well 
to beware that it he the reformation that draweth 
on the change; and not the desire of change that 
pretendeth the reformation. And lastly, that the 
novelty, though it be not rejected, yet be held for a 
suspect; and, as tbe Scripture saitb, “that we make 
a stand upon the ancient way, and then look about 
us, and discover what is the straight and right way, 
and so to walk in it.” 

XXV. OF DESPATCH. 

Affected* despatch is one of the most dangerous 
things to business that can be. It is like that which 
the physicians call predigestion, or hasty digestion, 
which is sure to fill the body full of crudities and 
secret .seeds of diseases. Therefore measure not 
despatch by tbe times of sitting, but by the advance¬ 
ment of the business* And as in races, it is not the 
large stride, or high lift, that makes the speed j so 
in business, the keeping close to the matter, and not 
taking of it too much at once, procureth despatch. 
It is the care of some, only to come ofii' speedily 
for the time; or to contrive some false periods of 
business, because they may seem men of despateb. 
But it is one thing to abbreviate by contracting, an- 
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ether by cutting off: and business so handled at 
several sittings or meetings, goeth commonly back¬ 
ward and forward in an unsteady manner. I knew 
a wise man that had it for a by-word, when he saw 
men hasten to a conclusion, “ Stay a little, that we 
may make an end the sooner.” 

On the other side, true despatch is a rich thing. 
For time is the measure of business, as money is of 
wares j and business is bought at a dear hand, where 
tfiere is small despatch. The Spartans and Spaniards 
have been noted to be of small despatch: “ Mi venga 
la muerte de SpagnaLet my death come from 
Sixain; for then it will be sure to be long in coming. 

Give good hearing to those that give the first in¬ 
formation in business; and rather direct them in the 
beginning, than interrupt them in the continuance 
of their speeches : for he that is put out of his own 
order, will go forward and backward, and be more 
tedious while he wuiits upon his memory, than he 
could have been if he had gone on in his own 
course. But sometimes it is seen, that the modera¬ 
tor is more troublesome than the actor. 

Iterations are commonly loss of time: hut there 
is no such gain of time, as to iterate often the state 
of the question; for it cliaseth away many a frivo¬ 
lous speech as it is coming forth. Ijong and curi¬ 
ous speeches are as fit for despatch, as a robe or 
mantle with a long train is for race. 'Prefaces, and 
passages, and cxcusations, and other speeches of re¬ 
ference to the person, are great wastes of time ; and 
though they seem to i)roc;eed of modesty, they are 
bravery. Yet beware of being too material, when 
tliere is any impediment or obstruction in men’s 
wills; for pre-oeenpation of mind ever requireth 
preface of speech ; like a fomentation to make the 
unguent enter. 

Above all things, order and distribution, and sin¬ 
gling out of parts, is the life of despatch: so as the 
distribution be not too subtile; for he that cloth not 
divide will uev(*r enter well into business; and he 
that divideth too much, will never come out of it 
clearly. To choose time, is to save time; and 
^l^s(^a8onahIe motion is but beating the air. There 
be three parts of business; the preparation, the de¬ 
bate or examination, and the perfection. 'Whereof, 
if you look for despatch, let the middle only he the 
^work of many, and the first and last the work of few. 
The proceeding upon somewhat conceived in writing,. 
doth for th(? most part facilitate despatch : for though 
it should be wholly rejected, yet that negative is 
more |>regnant of direction than an indefinite; as 
ashes are more generative than dust. 

XXVI OF BKEMINO WISE. 

It hath bmui an opini(ai, that the Fnuich arc 
wiser than th(*y seem, and the Spaniards seem 
wiser tlian they are. But howsoever it be between 
nations, e(‘rtainly it is so between man and man. 
For as the apostle saitb of godliness, having 
a show of godliness, hut: denying the power there¬ 
of;” HO certainly there are in |)oint of wisdom and 
sufficiency that to do nothing or little very solemnly; 
** magno cematu nugas.” It is a ridiculouB thing, 


and fit for a satire to persons of judgment, to see 
what shifts these formalists have, and what pro- 
spectives to make superficies to seem body that hath 
depth and bulk. Some are so close and reserved, 
as they will not show their wares but by a dark 
light; and seem always to keep back somewhat; 
and when they know within themselves they speak 
of that they do not well know, would nevertheless 
seem to others to know of that which they may not 
well speak. Some help themselves with counte¬ 
nance and gesture, and are wise by signs; as Cicero 
saith of Piso, that when he answered him, he fetch¬ 
ed one of his brows up to his forehead, and bent 
the other down to his chin: “ respondes, altero ad 
frontem sublato, altero ad mentum depresso super- 
cilio, crudelitatem tibi non placerc.” Some think 
to bear it by speaking a great word, and being pe¬ 
remptory ; and go on, and take by admittance that 
which they cannot make good. Some, whatsoever 
is beyond their reach, will seem to despise or make 
light of it as impertinent or curious ; and so would 
have their ignorance seem judgment. Some are 
never without a difference, and commonly by amus¬ 
ing men with a subtilty blanch the matter; of whom 
A. Gellius saith, “ hominem delinim, qui verborum 
minuliis reriun frangit pondera.” Of which kind 
also, Plato in his “ Protagoras” hringeth in Prodi- 
cus in scorn, and inaketli him make a speech that 
consisleth of distinctions from the beginning to the 
end. Generally such men in all deliberations find 
ease to be of the negative side, and affect a credit 
to object and foretell difficulties : for when proposi¬ 
tions are denied, there is an end of them; but if 
they be allowed, it requireth a new work: wdiich 
false point of wisdom is the bane of business. To 
conclude, there is no decaying merchant, or inward 
beggar, hath so many tricks to uphold the credit of 
their wealth, as these empty persons have to main¬ 
tain the credit of their sufficiency. Seeming wise 
men may make shift to get opinion; but let no man 
choose them for employment, for certainly you were 
better take for business a man somewhat absurd, 
than over formal. 

XXVIL OF FRIENDSHIP. 

It had been hard for him that spake it to have 
put more truth and untruth together, in few words, 
than in that speech; Whosoever is delighted in 
solitude, is either a wild beast, or a god.” For it 
is most true, that a natural and secret hatred, and 
aversation towards society, in any men, hath some¬ 
what of the savage beast: hut it is most untrue, 
that it should have any character at all of the divine 
nature, except it proceed, not out of a pleasure in soli¬ 
tude, hut out of a love and desire to se(]iieHter a 
man’s self for a higher conversation: such as is 
found to have been falsely and feignedly in some of 
the heathen ; as Epimenides the Oandian, Numa the 
Roman, Fhupedocles the .Sicilian, and Apollonius of 
Tyana; and truly and really in divers of the ancient 
lieiiuilH, and holy fathers of the church. But little 
do mcm perceive what solitude is, and how far it 
extendeth. For a crowd is not company, and faces 
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are but a gallerf of pictures; and talk but a tinkling 
cymbal, where there is no love. The Latin adage 
meeteth with it a little; Magna civitas, nriagna 
solitudo;” because in a great town friends are scat¬ 
tered, so that there is not that fellowship, for the 
most part, which is in less neighbourhoods. But 
we may go farther and affirm most truly, that it is 
a mere and miserable solitude, to want true friends, 
without which the world is but a wilderness. And 
even in this sense also of solitude, whosoever in the 
frame of his nature and affections is unfit for friend¬ 
ship, he taketh it of the beast, and not from hu¬ 
manity, 

A principal fruit of friendship is the ease and 
discharge of the fulness and swellings of the heart, 
which passions of all kinds do cause and induce. 
We know diseases of stoppings and suffocations are 
the most dangerous in the body; and it is not much 
otherwise in the mind; you may take sarza to open 
the liver; steel to open the spleen; flour of sul¬ 
phur for the lungs; castoreum for the brain; but 
no receipt openeth the heart but a true friend, to 
whom you may impart griefs, joys, fears, hopes, 
suspicions, counsels, and whatsoever lieth upon 
the heart, to oppress it, in a kind of civil shrift or 
confession. 

It is a strange thing to observe, how high a rate 
great kings and monarchs do set upon this fruit of 
friendship, whereof we speak; so great, as they 
purchase it many times at the hazard of their own 
safety and greatness. For princes, in regard of the 
distance of their fortune from that of their subjects 
and servants, cannot gather this fruit, except, to 
make themselves capable thereof, they raise some 
persons to be as it were companions, and almost 
equals to themselves; whicli many times sorteth 
to inconvenience. The modern languages give unto 
such persons the name of favourites or privadoes; 
as if it were matter of grace or conversation: but 
the Roman name attaineth the true use and cause 
thereof; naming them “ participes curarum for 
it is that which tieth the knot. And we see plainly, 
that this hath been done, not by weak and passion¬ 
ate princes only, but by the wisest and most politic 
that ever reigned, who have oftentimes joined to 
themselves some of their servants, whom both them¬ 
selves have called friends, and allowed others like¬ 
wise to call them in the same manner, using the 
word which is received between private men. 

L. 8ylla, when he commanded Rome, raised 
Pompey, after surnamed the Great, to that height, 
that Pompey vaunted himself for Sylkds over-match. 
For when he had the consulship for a friend of his 
against the pursuit of Sylla, and that Sylla did a 
little resent thereat, and began to speak great, Pom- 
])ey turned upon him again, and in effect bade him 
be quiet; for that more men adored the sun rising, 
than the sun setting. With Julius Cmsar, Decimus 
Brutus had obtfiined that interest, as he set him 
down ill his testament for heir in remainder after 
his nephew. And this was the man that had power 
with him to draw him forth to his death. For wlien 
Caisar would have discliarged the senate, in regard 
of some ill presage.s, and especially a dream of Cal- 


purnia; this man lifted him gently by the arm out 
of his chair, telling him, He hoped he would not 
dismiss the senate, till his wife had dreamed a bet¬ 
ter dream. And it seemeth, his favour was so great, 
as Antonius, in a letter which is recited verbatim 
in one of Cicero^s Philippics, calleth him vene- 
fica,” witch; as if he had enchanted Ciesar. Au¬ 
gustus raised Agrippa, though of mean birth, to 
that height, as when he consulted with Maecenas 
about the marriage of his daughter Julia, Mmcerfiis 
took the liberty to tell him, That he must cither 
marry his daughter to Agrippa, or take away his 
life; there was no third way, he had made him so 
great. With Tiberius Casar Sejanus had ascended 
to that height, as they two were termed and reck¬ 
oned as a pair of friends. Tiberius in a letter to 
him saith; ^^Haec pro amicitid nostrdnon occultavi 
and the whole senate dedicated an altar to friend¬ 
ship as to a goddess, in respect of the great dear¬ 
ness of friendship between them two. The like or 
more was between Septimius Severus and Plantia- 
nus. For he forced his eldest son to marry the 
daughter of Plantianus; and would often maintain 
Plantianus in doing affronts to his son: and did 
write also in a letter to the senate by these words : 

1 love the man so well, as I wish he may over¬ 
live me.’^ Now if these princes had been as a Tra¬ 
jan or a Marcus Aurelius, a man might have thought 
that this had proceeded of an abundant goodness of 
nature; but being men so wise, of such strength 
and severity of mind, and so extreme lovers of them¬ 
selves, as all these were; it proveth most plainly, 
that they found their own felicity, though as great 
as ever happened to mortal men, but as an half 
piece, except they miglit have a friend to make it 
entire; and yet, which is more, they were princes 
that had wives, sons, nephews; and yet all these 
could not supply the comfort of friendship. 

It is not to be foigotten what Commineus observ- 
eth of his first master duke Charles the Hardy, 
namely, That he would communicate his secrets 
with none: and least of all those secrets wliich 
troubled him most. AVhereupon he goeth, on, and 
saith, That towards his latter time, that closeness 
did impair, and a little perish his understanding. 
Surely Commineus might have made the same judg¬ 
ment also if it had pleased him, of his second mas-^ 
ter Lewis the eleventh, whose closeness was indeed 
his tormentor. The parable of Pythagoras is dark, 
but true; Cor ne edito,” eat not the heart Cer¬ 
tainly, if a man would give it a hard phrase, those 
that want friends to open themselves unto, are can¬ 
nibals of their own hearts. But one thing is most 
admirable, wherewith I will conclude this first fruit 
of friendsliip, which is, that this communicating of 
a marf s self to his friend works two contrary effects; 
for it redoubleth joys and cutlcth griefs in halfs. For 
there is no man that impartetli his joys to his 
friend, but lie joyetli the moie ; and no man that 
imparteth his griefs to his friend, but he grieveth 
the less. So tliat it is in truth of operation upon a 
man’s mind of like virtue, as the alchemists use to 
attribute to their stone, for man’s body; that it 
worketh all contrary^ffects, but still to the good and 
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benefit of nature. But yet, without praying in aid 
of alchemists, there is a manifest image of this in 
the ordinary course of nature. For in bodies, union 
strengtheneth and cherisheth any natural action j 
and on the otlu'r side, weakeneth and dulleth any 
violent impression j and even so is it of minds. 

The second fruit of friendship is healthful and 
sovereign for the understanding, as the first is for 
the affections. For friendship maketh indeed a 
ftlir day in the affections, from storm and tempests; 
but it maketh day-light in the understanding, out of 
darkness and confusion of thoughts : neither is this 
to be understood only of faithful counsel, which a 
man receiveth hrom his friend; but before you come 
to that, certain it is, that whosoever hath his mind 
fraught with many thoughts, his wits and imtler- 
standing do clarify and break up in the communi¬ 
cating and discoursing with another: he tosseth his 
tlioughts more easily; he marshalleth them more 
orderly ; he seeth how they look when they are 
turned into words; finally, he waxeth wiser than 
himself; and that more by an hour’s discourse, , 
than by a day’s meditation. It was well said by 
Thcmistocles to the king of Persia, That speech was 
like cloth of Arras, opened and put abroad, whereby 
the imagery doth appear in figure; whereas in 
thoughts they lie but as in packs. Neither is this 
second fruit of friendship, in opening the under¬ 
standing, restrained only to such friends, as are 
able to give a man counsel: they indeed are best: 
but even, without that, a man learncth of liimself 
and bringeth his own thoughts to light, and whet- 
t(dh his wits as against a stone, wliich itself cuts 
not. In a wx)rd; a man wi;re better relate himself 
to a statue or picture, than to sufier his thoughts to 
pass ill smother. 

Add now, to make this second fruit of friendship 
complete, that other point which lieth more open, 
and falleth within vulgar observation ; which is 
faithful counsel from a friend. Heraclitus saitli 
well in one of his amigmas, Dry light is ever the 
best. And certain it is, that the light that a man 
receiveth by counsel from another, is drier and 
purer, than that which cometh from his own under¬ 
standing and judgment; which is ever infused and 
dremdied in his affections and customs. So as 
there is as much diiference between the counsel 
that a friend giveth, and that a man giveth himself, 
as there is between the counsel of a friend, and of 
a flatterer. For there is no such flatterer as is a 
man’s s<?]f; and there is no such remedy against 
flattery of a man’s self, as the liberty of a friend. 
Counsel is of two sorts; the one concerning man¬ 
ners, the other concerning business. For the first, 
the liest preservative to keep the mind in health, is 
the faithful admonition of a friend. The calling a 
man’s stdf to a strict account, is a medicine some¬ 
times too piercing and corrosive. Reading good 
liooks of morality, is a little flat and dead. Observ¬ 
ing our faults in others, is sometimes improper for 
our case : hut the best receipt, best, I say, to w'ork, 
and best to take, is the admonition of a friend. It 
is a strange thing to behold what gross errors and 
extreme absurdities many, csppcially of the greater 


sort, do commit for want of a friend to tell them of 
them ; to the great damage both of their fame and 
fortune. For, as St. James saith, they are as men 
‘‘ that look sometimes into a glass, and presently 
forget their own shape and favour.” As for busi¬ 
ness, a man may think if he will, that two eyes see 
no more than one; or that a gamester seeth always 
more than a looker-on ; or that a man in anger is 
as wise as he that hath said over the four and 
twenty letters ; or that a musket may be shot off, as 
well upon the arm, as upon a rest; and such other 
fond and high imaginations, to think himself all in 
all. But when all is done, the help of good counsel 
is that which setteth business straight. And if any 
man think, that he will take counsel, but it shall bo , 
by pieces; asking counsel in one business of one 
man, and in another business of another man; it is 
well, that is to say, better perliaps than if he asked 
none at all, but he runneth two dangers: one, that 
he shall flot be faithfully couns'eliod; for it is a rare 
thing, except it be from a perfect and entire friend, 
to have counsel given, but such as shall be bowed 
and crooked to some ends which he hath that giveth 
it. The other, that he shall have counsel given, 
hurtful and unsafe, though with good meaning, and 
mixed partly of mischief, and partly of remedy: 
even as if you would call a physician that is thought 
good for lilt; cure of the disease you complain of, but 
is unacquainted with your body ; and Ihcrtdbre may 
put you in way fur a }>resent cure, but overthroweth 
your health in some other kind, and so cure the 
disease and kill the patient. But a friend that is 
wholly acquainted with a man’s estate, will beware 
by farthering any present business how he dasheth 
upon other inconvenience. And therefore rest not 
upon scattered counsels; they will rather distract 
and mislead, than settle and direct. 

After these two noble fruits of friendship, peace 
in the aflections, and support of the judgment, fol- 
loweth the last fruit, which is like the pomegranate, 
full of many kernels; I mean aid, and bearing a 
part in all actions and occasions. Here the best 
way to represent to life the manifold use of friend¬ 
ship, is to cast and see how many things there are 
which a man cannot do himself; and then it %vill 
appear that it was a sparing speech of tlic ancients 
to say, That a friend is another himself; for that a 
friend is far more than himself. Men have their 
time, and die many times in desire of some things 
which they principally take to heart; the bestowing 
of a child, the finishing of a work, or the like. If 
a man have a true friend, he may rest almost secure, 
that the care of those things will continue after him. 
So that a man hath as it were two lives in his 
desires. A man hath a body, and that body is con¬ 
fined to a place ; but where friendship is, all offices 
of life are as it were granted to him and his deputy : 
for he may exercise them by his friend. How 
many things are there, which a man eamiot, with 
any face or comeliness, say or do himself? A man 
can scarce allege his own merits with modesty, 
much less extol them: a man cannot sometimes 
brook to supplicate or beg; and a number of the 
I like. But all these things are graceful in a friend’s 
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mouth, which are blushing in a man^s own. So 
again, a man’s person hath many proper relations, 
which he cannot put off. A man cannot spcalc to 
his son, but as a hither; to his wife, but as a hus¬ 
band ; to liis enemy, but upon terms; whereas a 
friend may speak as the case requires, and not as it 
sorteth with the person. But to enumerate these 
things were endless ; I have given the rule, where 
a man cannot fitly play his own part; if he have 
not a friend, he may quit the stage. 

XXVIII.* OF EXPENSE. 

Riches are for spending; and spending for 
honour and good actions. Therefore extraordinary 
expense must be limited hy the worth of the occa¬ 
sion; for voluntary undoing may be as well for a 
man’s country, as for the kingdom of heaven. But 
ordinary expense ought to be limited by a man’s 
estate, and governed wuth such regard as it be within 
his compass ; and not subject to deceit and abuse of 
servants; and ordered to the best show, that the 
bills may be less than the estimation abroad. Cer¬ 
tainly if a man will keep but of even hand, his ordi¬ 
nary expenses ought to be but to the half of his 
receipts; and if he think to wax rich, but to the 
third part. It is no baseness for the greatest, to 
descend and look into their own estate. Some for¬ 
bear it, not upon negligence alone, but doubting to 
bring themselves into melancholy, in respect they 
shall find it broken. But wounds cannot be cured 
without searching. He that cannot look into his 
own estate at all, had need both choose well those 
whom he employeth, and change them often: for 
new are more timorous and less subtile. He that 
can look into his estate but seldom, it behoveth him 
to turn all to certainties. A man had need, if he 
be plentiful in some kind of expense, to be as saving 
again in some other. As if he be plentiful in diet, 
to be saving in apparel: if he he plentiful in the 
hall, to be saving in the stable: and the like. For 
he that is plentiful in expenses of all kinds, will 
hardly be preserved from decay. In clearing of a 
man’s estate, he may as w^ell hurt himself in being 
too sudden, as in letting it rim on loo long: for 
hasty selling is commonly as disadvantageable as 
interest. Besides, he that clears at once will re¬ 
lapse ; for finding himself out of straits, be will re¬ 
vert to his customs; bathe that elearcth by degree.s 
induceth a haliit of frugality, and gainetli as w(dl 
upon his mind as upon his estate. Certainly, wlio 
hath a state to repair, may not despise small things: 
and commonly it is le.SH diBhonoiirable to abridge 
petty charges, than to stoop to petty gettings. A 
man ought wuirily to begin charges, which once be¬ 
gun will continue; but in matters that return not, he 
may he more magnificeiiL 

XXIX. OF THE TRUE OREATNESB OF KING¬ 
DOMS AND ESTATES. 

The speech of Thcmistocles tlie Athenian, which 
was lia\ighty and arrogant in taking so much to 
himself, luul heem a grave and wise observation and 


censure, applied at large to others. Desired at a 
feast to touch a lute, he said, He could not fiddle, 
but yet he could make a small town a great city. 
These words, holpen a little with a metaphor, may 
express two differing abilities in those that deal in 
business of estate. For if a true survey be taken of 
counsellors and statesmen, there may be found, 
though rarely, those which can make a small state 
great, and yet cannot fiddle; as on the other side, 
there will be found a great many that can fiddle 
very cunningly, but yet are so far from being able to 
make a small state great, as their gift lieth the other 
way; to bring a great and flourishing estate to ruin 
and decay. And certainly those degenerate arts 
and shifts, whereby many counsellors and governors 
gain both favour with their masters, and estimation 
with the vulgar, deserve no better name than 
fiddling; being things rather pleasing for the time, 
and graceful to themselves only, than tending to the 
weal and advancement of the state which they serve. 
There are also, no doubt, counsellors and governors 
which may be held sufficient, negotiis pares, able to 
manage affairs, and to keep tliem from precipices 
and manifest inconveniences, which nevertheless are 
far from the ability to raise and amplify an estate, 
in power, means, and fortune. But be the workmen 
what they may be, let us speak of the work; that 
is, the true greatness of kingdoms and estates, and 
the means thereof. An argument fit for great and 
mighty princes to have in their hand; to the end 
tliat noitlierby over-measuring their forces they lose 
Ihemselves in vain enterprises: nor on the other side, 
hy imdervaluing them, they desfuuul to fearful and 
pusillanimous counsels. 

The grcatne.ss of an estate in bulk and territory 
doth fall under measure, and the greatness of 
finances and revenue doth fall under computation. 
The population may appear hy musters; and the 
number and greatness of cities and towns by cards 
and maps. But yet there is not any thing amongst 
civil affairs more subject to error, than the right 
valuation and true judgment coneerning the power 
and forces of an estate. The kingdom of heaven is 
compared, not to any great kernel or nut, hut to a 
grain of mustard-seed; which is one of the least 
grains, but hath in it a iiroiieriy and sjiirit hastily 
to get up and spread. Bo are there slates, great in.«M- 
territory, and yet not apt to enlarge or command; 
and some that have but a small dimension of stem; 
and ytd apt to be the foundations of great mon¬ 
archies. 

'Walled towns, stored arsenals and armouries, 
goodly races of horsi*, chariots of war, ehqdiant.s, 
ordnance, artillery, and the like : all this is hut a 
she(‘p in a lion’.s skin, except the breed and dispo.si- 
tion of the people be stout and warlike. Nay, num¬ 
ber itstdf, in armies, importeih not much, wh(*re the 
people is of weak courage; for, as Virgil saith, it 
never troubles a wolf how many the sheep he. The 
army of the I’crsians, in the xdains of Arhela, was 
such Ji vast sea of people, as it did somewhat 
astonish the commanders in Alexander’.^ army; 
who came to liim therefore, and wished him to set 
upon them hy nightf but he answered he would not 
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pilfer the victory : and the defeat was easy. When 
Tigranes the Armenian, being* encamped upon a hill 
with four hundred thousand men, discovered the 
army of the Romnns, being not above fourteen thou¬ 
sand, marching towards him; he made himself 
merry with it, and said, “ Yonder men are too many 
for an embassage, and too few for a fight.” But 
before the sun set, he found them enow to give him 
the chase, with infinite slaughter. Many are the 
examples of the great odds between number and 
courage; so that a man may truly make a judgment, 
that the principal point of greatness in any state is 
to have a race of military men. Neither is money 
the sinews of w^ar, as it is trivially said, where the 
sinew'S of men’s arms, in base and cfleminate people, 
arc failing. For Solon said well to Crmsus, when 
in ostentation he showed him his gold, “ Sir, if any 
other come that hath better iron than you, he will 
he master of all this gold.” Therefore let any 
prince or stale think soberly of his forces, except 
his militia of natives be of good and valiant soldiers. 
And let princes, on the other side, that have subjects 
of martial disposition, know their owm strength, un¬ 
less they be otherwise \vanting unto themselves. 
As for mercenary forces, which is tlie help in this 
case, all examples show, that whatsoever estate or 
prince doth rest upon them, lie may spread his 
feathers for a time, Imt he will mew them soon after. 

The blessing of Judah and Tssachar will never 
meet; that the same people or nation should be both 
the lion’s wdielp, and the ass between burdens. 
Neither will it be, that a peopl(M»ver-laid with taxes 
should ever become valiant aiul ninrtial. It is true, 
that taxes levied by consent of the estate, do abate 
men’s courage less; as it hath been seen notably in 
tli(‘ excises of the Low CJountries; and, in some de¬ 
gree, in the subsidies of England. For you must 
note, that V/ ‘ speak now of the heart, and not of the 
purse. So Inat although the same tribute and tax, 
laid by consent, or by imposing, be all one to the 
purse, yet it works diversly upon the courage. So 
tlmt you may conclude, that no people overcharged 
with tribute is fit for empire. ] 

'L<‘t slates that aim at greatness, take heed how i 
their nobility and gentlemen do multiply too fast,* ; 
for that rnakelh the common subject grow to be a ; 
•^peasant and base swain, driven out of heart, and in | 
eflect hilt lln^ gentleman’s labourer. Even as you | 
may see in cojipice woods; if you leave your stad- ! 
dies too thhdc, you shall never have clean underwood, 
hut sliruhs and bushes. 8o in countries, if the gentle¬ 
men he too many, the commons will he base; and 
you will bring it to that, that not the hundredth poll 
will he fit for an helmet j especially as to the infan¬ 
try, which is the nerve of an army: and so there 
will be great population, and little strength. This 
which I speak of, hath been no where better seen, 
than by comparing of England and France j whereof 
England, though far less in territory and population, 
hath h(‘en, nevertheless, an overmatch ; in reg^'lrd 
the middle people of England make good soldiers, 
which the pitasants of France do not. And herein 
the device of king Henry the seventh, whereof I 
have spoken largely in the liislory of his life, was 


profound and admirable; in making hirms and 
houses of husbandry of a standard; that is, main¬ 
tained with such a proportion of land unto them, as 
may breed a subject to live in convenient plenty’*, and 
no servile condition ; and to keep the i^Iough in the 
hands of the owners, and not mere hirelings. And 
thus indeed you shall attain to Virgil’s character, 
which he gives to ancient Italy: 

Terra polens armis, atque ubere glebse.” 

Neither is that state, which, for any thing I know, 
is almost peculiar to England, and hardly to be found 
any where else, except it be perhaps in Poland, to 
!)e passed over; I mean the slate of free servants, 
and attendants upon noblemen and gentlemen, which 
arc no ways inferior unto the yeomanry for arms: 
and tlierefore out of all question, the splendour and 
magnificence, and great retinues, and hospitality of 
noblemen and gentlemen, received into custom, do 
much conduce unto martial greatness : whereas, con¬ 
trariwise, the close and reserved living of noblemen 
and gentlemen causeth n penury of military forces. 

By all means it is to be procured, that the trunk 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s tree of monarchy he great 
enough to hear the branches and the boughs; that is, 
that the natural subjects of the crown or stale Ijear 
a sulHcient proportion to the stranger subjects that 
they govern. Therefore all states, that arc liberal 
of naturalization towards stranger.s, arc fit for empire. 
For to think that a handful of j)eople can, with the 
greatest courage and policy in the world, embrace» 
too large extent of dominion, it may hold for a time, 
hut it will fail suddenly. The Spartans were a nice 
people in point of naturalization; whereby, while 
they kept their compass, they stood firm; but when 
they did spread, and their boughs were become too 
great for their stem, tliey became a windfall upon 
the sudden. Never any state was, in this point, so 
open to receive strangers into their body, as were 
the Romans; therefore it sorted with them accord¬ 
ingly, for they grew to the greatest monarchy. 
"J’heir manner was to grant naturalization, which they 
called jus civitatis,” and to grant it in the highest 
degree, that is, not only “ jus commercii, jus con- 
nuliii, jus hereditatisbut also, ‘‘jus suffragii,” and 
“ jus iionorumand this not to singular persons 
alone, but likewise to whole families; yea, to cities, 
and sometimes to nations. Add to this, their custom 
of ]>lantation of colonies, whereby the Roman plant 
was removed into the soil of other nations: and 
putting both constitutions together, you will say, that 
it was not the Romans that spread upon the world, 
hut it was the world that spread upon the Romans: 
and that was the sure way of greatness. I have 
marvelled sometimes at Spain, how they clasp and 
contain so large dominions, with so few natural 
Spaniards : hut sure the whole compass of Spain is 
a very great body of a tree, far above Rome and 
Sparta at the first. And besides, though they have 
not had that usage, to naturalize liberally, yet they 
have that which is next to it; that is, to employ, 
almost inditrercntly, all nations in their militia of 
ordinary soldiers; yea, and sometimes in their highest 
oommands. Nay, it seemieth at this instant, they 
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are sensible of this want of natives; as by the prag¬ 
matical sanction, now published, appeareth. 

It is certain, that sedentary and within-door arts, 
and delicate nianuhictures, that require rather the 
finger than the arm, have in their nature a contra¬ 
riety to a military disposition. And generally all 
warlike people are a little idle, and love danger better 
than travail: neither must they be too much broken 
of it, if they shall he preserved in vigour. There¬ 
fore it was great advantage in the ancient states of 
Sparta, Athens, Rome, and others, that they had the 
use of slaves, which commonly did rid those manu¬ 
factures. But that is abolished, in greatest part, by 
the Christian law. That which cometh nearest to it, 
is, to leave those arts chiefly to strangers, which for 
that purpose are the more easily to he received, and 
to contain the principal bulk of the vulgar natives 
within those three kinds ; tillers of the ground, free- 
servants, and handicraftsmen of strong and mauly 
arts, as smiths, masons, carpenters, &c. not reckon¬ 
ing professed soldiers. 

But above all, for empire and greatness, it im- 
porteth most, that a nation do profess arms as their 
principal honour, study, and occupation. For the 
things which we formerly have spoken of, are hut 
habilitations towards arms ; and what is liahilitation 
without intention and act ? Romulus, after his death, 
as they report or feign, sent a present to the Romans, 
that above all they should intend arms, and then 
they should prove the greatest empire of the world. 
The fabric of the state of Sparta was wholly, though 
not wisely, framed and composed to that scope and 
end. The Persians and Macedonians had it for a 
flash. The Gauls, Germans, Goths, Saxons, Nor¬ 
mans, and others, had it for a time. The Turks 
have it «it this clay, though in great declination. Of 
Christian Europe they that have it, are in cflect 
only the Spaniards. But it is so plain, that every 
man profiteth in that he most intendeth, that it need- 
eth not to be stood upon. It is enough to point at 
it; that no nation, which doth not directly profess 
arms, may look to have greatness fall into their 
mouths. And on the other side, it is a most certain 
oracle of time, that those states that continue long 
in that profession, as the Romans and Turks princi¬ 
pally have done, do wonders: and those that have 
professed arms but for an age, liave notwithstanding 
commonly attained that greatness in that age, which 
maintained them long after, when their profession 
and exercise of arms hath grown to decay. 

Incident to this point is, for a state to have those 
laws or customs, which may reach forth unto them 
just occasions, as may be pretended, of war. For 
there is that justice imprinted in the nature of men, 
that they enter not upon wars, whereof so many ca¬ 
lamities do ensue, hut upon some, at the least speci¬ 
ous, grounds and quarrels. The Turk hath at hand, 
for cause of war, the propagation of his law or sect; 
a quarrel that he may always command, The Ro¬ 
mans, though they esteemed the extending the limits 
of their empire to he great honour to their generals, 
when it was done; yet they never rested upon that 
alone to begin a war. First therefore, let nations 
that pretend to greatness have tbis^ that they he 


sensible of wrongs, either upon borderers, merchants, 
or politic ministers ; and that they sit not too long 
upon a provocation. Secondly, let them be pressed 
and ready to give aids and succours to their confe¬ 
derates ; as it ever was with the Romans: insomuch, 
as if the confederates had leagues defensive with di¬ 
vers other states, and, upon invasion offered, did 
implore their aids severally, yet the Romans would 
ever be the foremost, and leave it to none oilier 
to have the honour. As for the wars, which were 
anciently made on the behalf of a kind of party, or 
tacit conformity of estate, I do not see how they 
may be well justified; as when the Romans made a 
war for the liberty of Grcecia; or when the Laccdic- 
rnonians and Athenians made wars, to set up or pull 
down democracies and oligarchies; or when wars 
were made by foreigners, under the pretence of jus¬ 
tice or protection, to deliver the subjects of others 
from tyranny and oppression; and the like. Let it 
suffice, that no estate expect to be great, that is not 
awake upon any just occasion of arming. 

No body can he healthful without exercise, neither 
natural body nor politic : and certainly, to a kingdom 
or estate, a just and honourable war is the true ex¬ 
ercise. A civil war, indeed, is like the heat of a 
fever ; hut a foreign 'W’’ar is like the heat of exercise, 
and serveth to keep the body in health. For in a 
slothful peace, both courages will efleminatc, and 
manners corrupt. But howsoever it be for happiness 
without all question, for greatness it maketh, to be 
still, for the most part, in arms : and tbe strength 
of a veteran army, thougli it be a chargeable busi¬ 
ness, always on foot, is that which commonly giveth 
the law, or at least the reputation, amongst all neigdi- 
hour states, as may well be seen in Spain *, which 
hath had, in one part or other, a veteran army, 
almost continually, now by the space of six-score 
years. ■ ' 

To be master of the sea, is an abridgement of a 
monarchy. Cicero, writing to Atticus of Pompey his 
preparation against Ctesar, saith, ‘‘Consilium Pom¬ 
peii plane Themistocleum est; putat enim, qui marl 
])otitur, cum rerum potiri.^’ And without doubt 
Pompey had tired out Cmsar, if upon vain confidence 
he had not left that way. We see the great effiects 
of battles by sea. The battle of Actiurn decided the 
empire of the world. Tlu* battle of Lepanto arrested"* 
the grcatn(‘ss of tlu* Turk. There be many examples, 
where sea fights have been final to the war; but 
tliis is, when princes or states have set up their rest 
upon the battles. But thus mueli is certain ; that 
he that commands the svn is at great liberty, and 
may lake as much and ns little of the war as he 
will. Whereas those that be strongest by land 
many times, nevertheless, in great straits. Surelj-, 
at this day, with us of Europe, the vantage of stren|»th 
at sea, which is one of the principal dowries of this 
kingdom of fJrcat Britain, is great; both because 
most of the kingdoms of Europe are not merely in¬ 
land, but girt with the sea, moat part of their compass; 
nnd because the wealth of both Indies seems in 
great part but an accessary to the command of the 
seas. 

The wars of latter ages seem to be made in the 
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darkj in respect of the glory and honour which re¬ 
flected upon men from the wars in ancient time. 
There be now, for martial encouragement, some 
degrees and orders of chivalry, which nevertheless 
are conferred .promiscuously upon soldiers and no 
soldiers : and some remembrance perhaps upon the 
escutcheon, and some hospitals for maimed soldiers, 
and such like things. But in ancient times, the 
trophies erected upon the place of the victory ; the 
funeral laudatives and monuments for those that died 
in the wars ,* the crowns and garlands personal; the 
style of emperor, which the great kings of the wmiid 
after borrowed ; the triumphs of the generals upon 
their return; the great donatives and largesses upon 
the disbanding of the armies, were things able to 
inflame all men’s courages ; but above all, that of 
the triumph, among the Romans, was not pageants 
or gaudeiy, but one of the wisest and noblest insti¬ 
tutions that ever was. For it contained three things ; 
honour to the general; riches to the treasury out of 
the spoils; and donatives to the army. But that 
honour, perhaps, were not fit for monarchies j ex¬ 
cept it be in the person of the monarch himself, or 
his sons: as it came to pass in the times of the Ro¬ 
man emperors, who did impropriate the actual tri¬ 
umphs to themselves and their sons, for such wars 
as they did achieve in person; and left only, for 
wars achieved by stjbjeets, some triumphal garments 
and ensigns to the general. 

To conclude : no man can, by care taking, as the 
Scripture saith, add a cubit to bis stature, in this 
little model of a man’s body : but in the great frame 
of kingdoms and commonwcaltlus, it is in the power 
of princes or estates, to add aini»litiulc and greatness 
to their kingdoms. For by introducing such ordi¬ 
nances, constitutions, and customs, as w'e have now 
touched, they may sow greatness to their posterity 
and succession. But these things are commonly 
not observed, but left to take their chance. 

XXX. OF EBGIMENT OF HEALTH. 

There is a wisdom in this beyond the rules of 
physic: a man’s own observation, what he finds 
good of, and what he finds hurt of, is the best phy¬ 
sic to preserve health. But it is a safer conclusion 
♦ to say this, ‘‘ This agreeth not well with me, there¬ 
fore I will not continue it;” than this, I find no 
oflence of this, therefore 1 may use it.” For 
strength of nature in youth passeth over many 
excesses, which are owing a man till his age. 
Discern of the coming on of years, and think not to 
do the same things still; for age will not be defied. 
B(‘wnre of sudden change in any great point of diet, 
and if necessity enforce it, fit the rest to it. For it 
is a secret both fi and state, that it is safer 

to change many things than one. Examine thy 
customs of diet, sleep, exercise, apparol, and the 
like ; and try in any thing thou shalt jmlge .hurtful, 
to discontinue it by little and little; but so, as if 
thou dost find any inconvenience by the change, 
thou come back to it again ; for it is li.nrd to distin» 
guish that which is generally lield good and whole¬ 
some, from that which is good particularly, and fit 


for thine own body. To be free-minded and cheer¬ 
fully disposed, at hours of meat, and of sleep, and 
of exercise, is one of the best precepts of long last¬ 
ing. As for the passions and studies of the mind, 
avoid envy, anxious fears, anger, fretting inwards, 
subtile and knotty inquisitions, joys and exhilara¬ 
tions in excess, sadness not communicated. Enter¬ 
tain hopes, mirth rather than joy, variety of delights 
rather than surfeit of them; wonder and admiration, 
and therefore novelties; studies that fill the mind 
with splendid and illustrious objects, as histories, 

I fables, and contemplations of nature. If you fly 
^ physic in health altogether, it will be too strange 
for your body when you shall need it. If you make 
it too familiar, it will work no extraordinary effect 
when sickness conicth. I commend rather some 
diet for certain seasons, than frequent use of physic, 
except it be grown into a custom. For those diets 
alter the body more, and trouble it less. Despise 
no new accident in your body, but ask opinion of it. 
In sickness respect health principally; and in 
health, action. For those that put their bodies to 
endure in health, may in most sicknesses, which 
are not very sharp, be cured only with diet and ten¬ 
dering. Celsus could never have spoken it as a 
physician, had he not been a wise man withal.; 
when he giveth it for one of the great precepts of 
health and lasting, that a man do vary and inter¬ 
change contraries; but with an inclination to the 
more benign extreme. Use fasting and full eating, 
but rather full eating; watching and sleep, but 
rather sleep ; sitting and exercise, but rather exer¬ 
cise, and the like. So shall nature be cherished, 
and yet taught masteries. Physicians are some of 
them so pleasing and conformable to the humour of 
the patient, as they press not the true cure of the 
disease ; and some other are so regular in proceed¬ 
ing according to art for the disease, as they respect 
not suflficientiy the condition of the patient. Take 
one of a middle temper; or if it may not be found 
in one man, combine two of either sort; and forget 
not to call as well the best acquainted with your 
body, as the best reputed of for his faculty. 

XXXI OF sospiciorf/'\ 

Suspicions amongst thoughts, are like bats 
amongst birds, they ever fly by twilight. Certainly 
they are to be repressed, or at the least well 
guarded : for they cloud the mind, they lose friends, 
and they check with husiness, whereby business can¬ 
not go on currently and constantly. They dispose 
kings to tyranny, husbands to jealousy, wise men to 
irresolution and melancholy. They are defects not 
in the heart, but in the brain; for they take place 
in the stoutest natures; as in the example of Henry 
the Seventh of England; there was not a more sus¬ 
picious man, nor a more stout. And in such a com¬ 
position they do small hurt. For commonly they 
are not admitted but with examination, whether 
tiny be likely or no ? But in fearful natures tliey 
gain ground too fast. Hiere is nothing makes a 
man suspect much, more than to know litth;; and 
therefore men should remedy .suspicion, by procuring 
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to know more, and not to keep their auspicious in 
smother. What would men have ? Do they think 
those they employ and deal with are saints ? Do 
they not think they will have their own ends, and 
he truer to themselves than to them ? Therefore 
there is no better way to moderate suspicions, than 
to account upon such suspicions as true, and yet to 
bridle them as false: for so far a man ought to 
make use of suspicions, as to provide, as if that 
should be true that he suspects, yet it may do him 
no hurt. Suspicions that the mind of itself gathers 
are but buzzes; but suspicions that are artificially 
nourished, and put into men’s heads by the tales 
and whisperings of others, liave stings. Certainly 
the best mean to clear the way in this same wood of 
suspicions, is frankly to communicate them with the 
party that he suspects ; for thereby he shall be sure 
to know more of the truth of them than he did 
before; and withal shall make that party more cir¬ 
cumspect not to give farther cause of suspicion. 
But this would not be done to men of base natures: 
for they, if they find themselves once suspected, 
will never be true. The Italian says, “ Sospetto 
licentia fede as if suspicion did give a passport 
to faith; but it ought rather to kindle it to discharge 
itself, 

XXXII. OF DISCOURSE. 

Some in their discourse desire rather commenda¬ 
tion of wit, in being able to hold all arguments, than 
of judgment in discerning what is true ; as if it 
were a praise to know what might be said, and not 
what should be thought. Some liave certain com¬ 
mon-places and themes, wherein they are good, and 
want variety : which kind of poverty is for the most 
part tedious, and, when it is once perceived, ridicu¬ 
lous. The honourablcst part of talk is to give the 
occasion; and again, to moderate, and pass to 
somewhat else; for then a man leads the dance. It 
is good in discourse and speech of conversation to 
vary, and intermingle speech of the present occasion 
with arguments; tales with reasons; asking of <tues- 
tions with telling of opinions; and jest with earnest; 
for it is a dull thing to tire, and, as we say now, to 
jade any thing too far. As for jest, there be cer¬ 
tain things wdiich ought to be privileged from it; 
namely, religion, matters of state, great persons, any 
man’s present business of importance, and any case 
that deserv(‘th pity. Yet there be some that think 
their wits have been asleep, except they dart out 
somewhat that is piquant, and to the quick; that is 
a vein which would be bridled; 

I^arcc, puer, RtirnuUs, ct fortiuH utcre Ions,’* 

And generally men ought; to find the difierence be¬ 
tween saltness and bitterness. Certainly he that 
hath a satirical vein, as he maketh others afraid of 
his wit, so he had need be afraid of others’* memory. 
He that questioneth much shall learn much, and 
content much; hut especially if he apply his ([ucs- 
tions to the skill of the persons whom he asketh ; 
for he shall give tlnnn occasion to please themselves 
in speaking, and himself shall continually gatlier 


knowledge. But let his questions not be trouble¬ 
some, for that is fit for a poser. And let him be 
sure to leave other men their turns to speak. Nay, 
if there be any that would reign, and take up all 
the time, let him find means to take them ofi* and 
bring others on; as musicians use to'do with those 
that dance too long galliards. If you dissemble 
sometimes your knowledge of that you are thought 
to know, you shall be thought another time to know 
that you know^ not. Speech of a man’s self ought 
to be seldom, and well chosen. I knew one was 
wont to say in scorn, “ He must needs be a wise 
man, be speaks so much of himself;” and there is 
but one case wherein a man may commend himself 
with good grace, and that is in commending virtue 
in another ; especially if it be such a virtue wherc- 
unto himself pretendeth. Speech of touch towards 
others should be sparingly used: for discourse ought 
to be as a field, without coming home to any man. 

I knew two noblemen of the west part of }<lngland, 
whereof the one was given to scofi*, but kept ever 
royal cheer in his liouse; the other would ask of 
those that had been at the other’s table, “ 'JVdl 
truly, was there never a flout or dry blow givemP” 
To which the guest would answer, Such and such a 
thing passed. The lord would say, I thought he 
would mar a good dinner.” Discretion of speech is 
more than eloquence; and to speak agreeably to him 
with whom we deal, is more than to speak in good 
words, or in good order. A good continued speech, 
without a good speech of interlocution, shows slow¬ 
ness : and a good reply, or .second speech, without 
a good settled speech, showeth shallowness and 
weakness. As we see in beasts, that those tliat are 
weakest in the course, are yet nimblest in the turn: 
as it is betwixt tlie greyhound and the hare. To 
use too many circumstances ere one come to the 
matter, is wearisome; to use none at all, is blunt, 

XXXIII OP PLANTATIONS. 

Plantations are amongst ancient, primitive, and 
heroical works. 'When the world was young, it be¬ 
gat more children; but now it is old, it begids 
: fewer: for T may justly account new plantations to 
be the children of former kingdoms. I like a planta¬ 
tion in a pure soil; that is, whens people are not^ 
displanted to tin* end to plant in others. Em- (dse* 
it is rather an extirpation, than a plantation. Plant¬ 
ing of countries is like planting of woods ; for you 
must make account to lose almost twenty years 
profit, and exp(*ct your recompance in the end. For 
the principal thing that hath been the destruction of 
most plantations, hath been the base and hasty 
drawing of profit in the first years. It is true, 
speedy profit is not to he neglected, as far as may 
stand with the good of the plantation, but no 
farther. It is a shameful and unblessed thing, to 
take the scum of people, and wicked condemiufd 
men, to he the people with whom you plant; and not 
only so, but it spoileth the plantation; for they will 
ever live like rogues, and not fall to work, but be 
lazy, and do mischiel and spend victuals, and be 
1 quickly weary, and then certify over to their countiy 
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to the discredit of the plantation. The people 
wherewith you plant ought to be gardeners, plough¬ 
men, labourers, smiths, carpenters, joiners, fisher¬ 
men, fowlers, with some few apothecaries, surgeons, 
cooks, and bakers. In a country of plantation, first 
look about what kind of victual the country yields of 
itself to hand; as chestnuts, walnuts, pine-apples, 
olives, dates, plumbs, cherries, wild honey, and the 
like, and make use of them. Then consider what 
\ictual or esculent things there are, which grow 
speedily and within the year j as parsnips, carrots, 
turnips, onions, radishes, artichokes of Jerusalem, 
maiz, and the like. For wheat, barley, and oats, 
they ask too much labour: but with peas and beans 
you may begin; both because they ask less labour, 
and because they serve for meat, as well as for 
bread. And of rice likewise cometh a great increase, 
and it is a kind of meat. Above all, there ought to 
be brought store of biscuit, oatmeal, flour, meal, and 
the like, in the beginning, till bread may be had. 
For beasts or birds, take chiefly such as are least 
subject to diseases, and multiply fastest: as swine, 
goats, cocks, hens, turkeys, geese, house-doves, and 
the like. The victual in plantations ought to be 
expended almost as in a besieged town; that is, with 
certain allowance. And let the main part of the 
ground employed to gardens or corn be to a common 
stock; and to be laid in, and stored up, and then 
delivered out in proportion; besides some spots of 
ground that any particular person will manure for 
his own private use. Consider likewise what commo¬ 
dities the soil where the plantation is doth naturally 
yield, that they may some way help to defray the 
charge of the plantation: so it be not, as was said, 
to the untimely prejudice of the main business; as 
it hath fared with tobacco in Virginia. Wood com¬ 
monly aboundeth hut too much : and therefore tim¬ 
ber is fit to be one. If there be iron ore, and streams 
whereupon to set the mills; iron is a brave commo¬ 
dity where wood aboundeth. Making of bay-salt, 
if the climate be proper for it, would be put in ex¬ 
perience. Growing silk likewise, if any be, is a 
likely commodity. Pitch and tar, whex'e store of 
firs and pines are, will not fail. So drugs and sweet 
woods, where they are, cannot but yield great profit. 
Soap-ashes, likewise, and other things that may be 
thought of. But moil not too much under ground; 
for the hope of mines is very uncertain, and useth 
to make the planters lazy in other things. For 
government, let it be in the hands of one assisted 
with some counsel; and let them have commission 
to exercise martial laws with some limitation. And 
above all, let men make that jn-ofit of being in the 
wilderness, as they have God always, and his ser¬ 
vice, before their eyes. Let not the government of 
the plantation depend upon too many counsellors 
and undertakers in the country that planteth, hut 
upon a temperate number; and let those be rather 
noblemen and gentlemen, than merchants; for they 
look ever to the present gain. Let there be free¬ 
doms from custom, till the plantation be of strength: 
and not only freedom from custom, but freedom to 
carry their commodities where they may make their 
best of them, except there be some special cause of 
VOL, n CJ 


caution. Cram not in people, by sending too fast 
company after company; but rather hearken how 
they waste, and send supplies proportionably; but 
so as the number may live well in the plantation, 
and not by surchai’ge be in penury^ It hath been a 
great endangering to the health of some .plantations, 
that they have built along the sea and rivers, in 
marishand unwholesome grounds. Therefore though 
you begin there to avoid carriage, and other like 
discommodities, yet build still rather upwards from 
the streams, than along. It concerneth likewise the 
health of the plantation, that they have good store 
of salt with them, that they may use it in their vic¬ 
tuals when it shall be necessary. If you plant 
where savages are, do not only entertain them with 
trifles and gingles; h||l use them justly and graci¬ 
ously, with sufficient guard nevertheless: and do not 
win their favour by helping them to invade their 
enemies; but for their defence it is not amiss. And 
send oft of them over to the country that plants, 
that they may see a better condition than their own, 
and commend it when they return. When the plan¬ 
tation grows to strength, then it is time to plant 
with women as well as men; that the plantation 
may spread into generations, and not be ever pieced 
from without. It is the sinfullest thing in the world 
to forsake or destitute a plantation once in forward¬ 
ness : for besides the dishonour, it is the guiltiness 
of blood of many commiserable persons. 

XXXIV. OF RICHES. 

I cannot call riches better than the baggage of 
virtue. The Roman word is better, impedimenta.'^ 
For as the baggage is to an army, so are riches to 
virtue. It cannot be spared, nor left behind, but it 
hindereth the march; yea, and the care of it some¬ 
times loseth or disturbeth the victory. Of great 
riches there is no real use, except it be in the dis¬ 
tribution ; the rest is but conceit. So saith Solo¬ 
mon: “ Where much is, there are many to consume 
it; and what hath the owner, but the sight of it 
with his eyes ? ” The personal fruition in any man, 
cannot reach to feel great riches : there is a custody 
of them ; or a power of dole and donative of them ; 
or a fame of them; but no solid use to the owner. 
Do you not see what feigned prices are set upon 
little stones and rarities ? And what works of osten¬ 
tation are undertaken, because there might seem to 
be some use of great riches P But then you will say, 
they may be of use, to buy men out of dangers or 
troubles. As Solomon saith, Riches are as a strong 
hold in the imagination of the rich man.” But this 
is excellently expressed, that it is in imagination, 
and not always in fact. For certainly great riches 
have sold more men than they have bought out 
Seek not proud riches, but such as thou mayest get 
justly, use soberly, distribute cheerfully, and leave 
contentedly. Yet have no abstract nor friarly con¬ 
tempt of them : but distinguish, as Cicero saith well 
of Rabiriiis Posthumus; in studio rei amplificandae 
apparehat, non avaritim praedam, sed instrumentum 
bonitati quseri.” Hearken also to Solomon, and be* 
ware of hasty gathering of riches : “ Qui feslinat ad 
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divitias, non erit insons.” The poets feign, that 
when Plutus, which is riches, is sent from Jupiter, 
he limps, and goes slowly j hut when he is sent 
from Pluto, he runs, and is swift of foot; meaning, 
that riches gotten by good means and just labour, 
pace slowly; but when they come by the death of 
others, as by the course of inheritance, testaments, 
and the like, they come tumbling upon a man. But 
it might be applied likewise to Pluto, taking him 
for the devil. Por when riches come from the devil, 
as by fraud, and oppression, and unjust means, they 
come upon speed. The ways to enrich are many, 
and most of them foul. Parsimony is one of the 
best, and yet is not innocent: for it withholdeth 
men from works of liberality and charity. The 
improvement of the ground is the most natural ob¬ 
taining of riches ; for it is our great mother’s bless¬ 
ing, the earth’s; but it is slow. And yet, where 
men of great wealth do stoop to husbandry, it mul- 
tiplieth riches exceedingly. I knew a nobleman in 
England that had the greatest audits of any man in 
my time: a great grazier, a great sheep-master, a 
great timber-man, a great collier, a great corn- 
master, a great lead-man; and so of iron, and a 
number of the like points of husbandry: so as the 
earth seemed a sea to him, in respect of the perpe¬ 
tual importation. It was truly observed by one, 
that himself came very hardly to a little riches, and 
very easily to great riches. For when a man’s 
stock is come to that, that he can expect the prime ; 
of markets, and overcome those bargains, which for , 
their greatness are few men’s money, and be partner 
in the industries of young men, he cannot but in¬ 
crease mainly. The gains of ordinary trades and 
vocations are honest, and farthered by two things, 
chiefly, by diligence, and by a good name for good 
and fair dealing. But the gains of bargains are of 
a more doubtful nature, when men should wait upon 
others’ necessity; broke by servants and instruments 
to draw them on; put off others cunningly that would 
be better chapmen, and the like practices, which 
are crafty and naught. As for the chopping of 
bargains, when a man buys, not to hold, but to sell 
over again, that commonly grindeth double, both 
upon the seller, and upon the buyer. Sharings do 
greatly enrich, if the hands be well chosen that are 
trusted. Usury is the certainest means of gain, 
though one of the worst, as that whereby a man 
doth eat his bread ‘‘ in siidore vultus alieniand 
beside, doth plough upon Sundays. Bui yet certain 
though it be, it hath flaws; for that the scriveners 
and brokers do value unsound men, to serve their 
own turn. The fortune in being the first in an in¬ 
vention, or in privilege, doth cause sometimes a 
wonderful overgrowth in riches; as it was with the 
first sugar-man in the Canaries. Therefore,^ if 
man can play the true logician, to have as well judg¬ 
ment as invention, he may do great matters, espe¬ 
cially if the times be fit. He that resteth upon gains 
certain, shall liardly grow to great riches. And he 
that puts all upon adventures, doth oftentimes break, 
and come to poverty: it is good therefore to guavA 
adventures with certainties that may uphold losses. 
Monopolies, and coemption of wares for re-sale, 


where they are not restrained, are great means to 
enrich; especially if the party have intelligence 
what things are like to come into request, and so 
store himself beforehand. Riches gotten by ser¬ 
vice, though it be of the best rise, yet when they 
are gotten by flattery, feeding humours, and other 
servile conditions, they may be placed amongst the 
worst. As for fishing for testaments and executor¬ 
ships, as Tacitus saith of Seneca, “ Testamenta ct 
orbos tanquam indagine capi,” it is yet worse; by» 
how much men submit themselves to meaner per¬ 
sons, than in service. Believe not much them that j 
seem to despise riches; for they despise them that 1 
despair of them: and none worse when they come 
to them. Be not penny-wise; riches have wings, 
and sometimes they fly away of themselves, some¬ 
times they must be set flying to bring in more. Men 
leave their riches cither to their kindred, or to the 
public : and moderate portions prosper best in both. 

A great estate left to an heir, is as a lure to all the 
birds of prey round about, to seize on him, if he be 
not the better established in years and judgment. 
Likewise glorious gifts and loundations are like 
sacrifices without salt ; and but the painted 
sepulchres of alms, which soon will putrify and 
corrupt inwmrdly. Therefore measure not thine ad¬ 
vancements by quantity, but frame them by measure: 
and defer not charities till death: for certainly, if a 
man weigh it rightly, he that doth so, is rather 
liberal of another man’s than of his own, 

XXXV. OF PROPHECIES. 

I mean not to speak of divine prophecies, nor of 
heathen oracles, nor of natural predictions; but only 
of prophecies that have been of certain memory, 
and from hidden causes. Saith the Pythonissa to 
Saul; “ To-morrow thou and thy son shall be with 
me.” Yirgil hath these verses from Homer: 

At domus jEneae cimctia doiuinabitur orw, 

Et nati natomm, ct qui nasceuUn* ab ilHs.” 

jEneid. ui. 97 . 

A prophecy, as it seems, of the Roman empire. 
Seneca the tragedian hath these verses: 

“ V(‘ni(Uit anuis 
Socula Rcu'Is, (iiiibuH ocrcanus 
Vincula rurum laxet, et iupfeins 
Pateat tellus, Ti})hy.s(pie iwyou 
I)«'tt‘<»'at orbes; nee Hit terris 
Ultima 'Phule 

;i propliucy of tlie dificovery of America. The 
daughter of Polycralcs dreamed, that .Iiiiiitcr hathed 
her father, and Apollo smointed him: and it came to 
pasK, tliat lie was crucified in an open place, where 
tlie sun made his liody run with sweat, and tlie rain 
washed it. Pliilip of Macedon dreamed lie sealed 
up iiis wife’s lielly; wliereliy lie did expound it, 
tluit his wife sliould he harreii; but Aristander the 
soothsayer told liim, ids wife was with cliild: be¬ 
cause men do not use to seal vessels that are empty. 
A phantasm that appeared to M. Brutus, in his 
tent, said to liim, “ Pliilippis iteruai nic videbis.” 
Tiberius said to Gaiba, “ Tu quoque, Galba, degus- 
tabis imperium.” In Vespasian’s time there went 
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a prophecy in the east, that those that should come 
forth of Judea, should reign over the world j which 
though it may be was meant of our Saviour, yet 
Tacitus expounds it of Vespasian. Domitian dream¬ 
ed, the night before he was slain, that a golden head 
was growing out of the nape of his neck: and indeed 
the succession that followed him, for many years, 
made golden times. Henry the sixth of England 
said of Henry the seventh, when he was a lad, and 
gave him water; '‘This is the lad that shall enjoy 
the crown for which we strive.’^ When I was in 
France, I heard from one Br. Pena, that the queen- 
mother, who was given to curious arts, caused the 
king her husband’s nativity to be calculated under a 
Icilsename; and the astrologer gave a judgment, that 
he should be killed in a duel; at which the queen 
laughed, thinking her husband to he above challenges 
and duels: but he was slain upon a course at tilt, 
the splinters of the staff of Montgomery going in at 
his beaver. The trivial prophecy, which I heard 
when I was a child, and queen Elizabeth was in the 
flower of her years, was; 

When hcmpe is spun, 

England’s done.” 

Whereby it was generally coneeived, that after the 
princes had reigned, which had the principal letters 
of that word hempe, which were Henry, Edward, 
Mary, Philip, and Elizabeth, England should come 
to utter confusion; which, thanks be to God, is veri¬ 
fied only in the change of the name, for that the king’s 
style is now no more of England, but of Britain. 
There was^ also another prophecy before the year 
of eighty-eight, which I do not well understand : 

“ There shall bo seen upon a day. 

Between the Baugh ana the May, 

The black fleet of Norway. 

When that is come and gone, 

England build houses of lime and stone, 

For after mars shall you have none.” 

It was generally conceived to be meant of the Span¬ 
ish fleet that came in eighty-eight. For that the 
king of Spain’s surname, as they say, is Norway. 
The prediction of Regiomontanus, 

'' Octogesimus octavns mirabilis annus 

was thought likewise accomplished, in the sending 
^ of that great fleet, being the greatest in strength, 
though not in number, of all that ever swam upon the 
sea. As for Cleon’s dream, I think it was a jest: 
it was, that he was devoured of a long dragon; and 
it was expounded of a maker of sausages, that trou¬ 
bled him exceedingly. There are numbers of the 
like kind; especially if you include dreams, and 
predictions of astrology. But I have set down these 
few only of certain credit, for example. My judg¬ 
ment is, that they ought all to be despised, and 
ought to serve but for winter talk by the fire-side. 
Though w’hen I say despised, I mean it as for 
belief: for otherwise, the spreading or publishing of 
them, is in no sort to be despised; for they have done 
much mischief. And I see many severe laws made 
to suppress them. That that hath given them 
grace, and some credit, consisteth in three things: 
first, that men mark when they hit, and never mark 
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when they miss; as they do, generally, also of 
dreams. The second is, that probable conjectures, 
or obscure traditions, many times, turn themselves 
into prophecies: while the nature of man, which 
coveteth divination, thinks it no peril to foretell that, 
which indeed they do but collect; as that of Sene¬ 
ca’s verse. For so much was then subject to de¬ 
monstration, that the globe of the earth had great 
parts beyond the Atlantic, which might be probably 
conceived not to be all sea; and adding thereto 
the tradition in Plato’s Tim^us, and his Atlanticus, 
it might encourage one to turn it to a prediction. 
The third and last, which is the great one, is, that 
almost all of them, being infinite in number, have 
been impostures, and by idle and crafty brains, mere¬ 
ly contrived and feigned, after the event passed. 

XXXVI. OF AMBITION. 

Ambition is like choler, which is an humour that 
I maketh men active, earnest, full of alacrity, and 
stirring, if it be not stopped. But if it be stopped, 
and cannot have its way, it becometh adust, and 
thereby malign and venomous. So ambitious men, 
if they find the way open for their rising, and still 
get forwai'd, they are rather busy than dangerous; 
but if they be checked in their desires, they become 
secretly discontent, and look upon men and mat¬ 
ters with an evil eye, and are best pleased w^hen 
things go backward; which is the worst property 
in a servant of a prince or state. Therefore it 
is good for princes, if they use ambitious men, tp 
handle it so, as they he still progressive, and not 
retrograde; which, because it cannot be without 
inconvenience, it is good not to use such natures at 
all. For if they rise not with their service, they 
will take order to make their service fall with them. 
But since we have said it were good not to use men 
of ambitious natures, except it be upon necessity, it 
is fit we speak, in what cases they are of necessity. 
Good commanders in the wars must be taken, be 
they never so ambitious: for the use of their ser¬ 
vice dispenseth with the rest; and to take a soldier 
without ambition, is to x)ull off his spurs. There is 
also great use of ambitious men, in being screens to 
princes, in matters of danger and envy : for no man 
will take that part except he be like a seeled dove, 
that mounts, and mounts, because he cannot see 
about him. There is use also of ambitious men 
in pulling down the greatness of any subject that 
over-tops; as Tiberius used Macro in the pulling 
down of Sejanus. Since therefore they must he 
used in such cases, there resteth to speak how they 
are to be bridled, that they may be less dangerous. 
There is less danger of them, if they be of mean 
birth, than if they be noble ; and if they be rather 
harsh of nature, than gracious and popular;' and if 
they be rather new raised, than grown cunning and 
fortified in their greatness. It is counted by some 
a weakness in princes to have favourites ; but it is 
of all others, the best remedy against ambitious 
great ones. For when the way of pleasuring and 
displeasuring lieth by the favourite, it is impossible 
any other should be over-great. Another means to 
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curb them, is to balance them by others as pi’oud 
as they. But then there must be some middle coun¬ 
sellors to keep things steady; for without that bal¬ 
last the ship will roll too much. At the least a 
prince may animate and inure some meaner persons, 
to be as it were scourges to ambitious men. As for 
the having of them obnoxious to ruin, if they be of 
fearful natures, it may do well: but if they be stout 
and daring, it may precipitate their designs, and 
prove dangerous. As for the pulling of them down, 
if the affairs require it, and that it may not be done 
with safety suddenly, the only way is, the inter¬ 
change continually of favours and disgraces, where¬ 
by they may not know what to expect, and be as it 
were in a wood. Of ^ambitions, it is less harmful 
the ambition to prevail in great things, than that 
other to appear in every thing; for that breeds con¬ 
fusion, and mars business: but yet it is less danger 
to have an ambitious man stirring in business, than 
great in dependences. He that seeketh to be emi¬ 
nent amongst able men, hath a great task; but that 
is ever good for the public. But he that plots to 
be the only figure amongst ciphers, is the decay of 
a whole age. Honour hath three things in it; the 
vantage ground to do good; the approach to kings 
and principal persons; and the raiMng of a man’s 
own fortunes. He that hath the best of these in¬ 
tentions, when he aspireth, is an honest man; and 
that prince that can discern of these intentions in 
another that aspireth, is a wise prince. Generally 
let princes and states choose such ministers as are 
more sensible of duty than of rising j and such as 
love business rather upon conscience, than upon 
bravery: and let them discern a busy nature from a 
willing mind. 

XXXVn. OP MASQUES AND TRIUMPHS. 

These things are hut toys to come amongst such 
serious observations. But yet, since princes will 
have such things, it is better they should be graced 
with elegancy, than daubed with cost. Dancing to 
song, is a thing of great state and pleasure. I 
understand it, that the song be in quire, placed aloft, 
and accompanied with some broken music j and the 
ditty fitted to the device. Acting in song, especially 
in dialogues, hath an extreme good grace j I say 
acting, not dancing, (for that is a mean and vulgar 
thing,) and the voices of the dialogue eliould be 
strong and manly, a base, and a tenor; no treble, 
and the ditty high and tragical, not nice or dainty. 
Several quires placed one over-against another, and 
taking the voice by catches, anthem-wise, give great 
pleasure. Turning dances into figure, is a childish 
curiosity. And generally let it be noted, that those 
things which I here set down, arc such as do natu¬ 
rally take the sense, and not respect petty wonder¬ 
ments* It is true, the alterations of scenes, so it be 
quietly and without noise, are things of great beauty 
and pleasure; for they feed and relieve the eye 
before it be full of the same object. Let the scenes 
abound wdth light, specially coloured and varied: 
and let the maskers, or any other that are to come 
dawn from the scene, have some motions upon the 


I scene itself before their coming down; for it draws 
the eye strangely, and makes it with great pleasure 
to desire to see that it cannot perfectly discern. Let 
the songs be loud and cheerful, and not chirpings or 
pulings. Let the music likewise he sharp and 
loud, and well placed. The colours that show best 
by candle-light, are white, carnation, and a kind of 
sea-water green; and ouches, or spangs, as they are 
of no great cost, so they are of most glory. As for 
rich embroidery, it is lost, and not discerned. Let^ 
the suits of the maskers he graceful, and such as 
become the person when the vizards are off; not 
after examples of known attires; Turks, soldiers, 
mariners, and the like. Let antimasks not be long; 
they have been commonly of fools, satyrs, baboons, 
wild men, antics, beasts, spirits, witches, Ethiopes, 
pigmies, turqiiets, nymphs, rustics, Cupids, statues 
moving, and the like. As for angels, it is not comi¬ 
cal enough to put them in antimasks; and any 
thing that is hideous, as devils, giants, is on the 
other side as unfit: but chiefly, let the music of them 
be recreative, and with some strange changes. 
Some sweet odours suddenly coming forth without 
any drops falling, are in such a company, as there 
is steam and heat, things of great pleasure and 
refreshment. Double masques, one of men, another 
of ladies, addeth state and variety. But all is 
nothing except the room he kept clear and neat. 

For justs, and tourneys, and barriers, the glories 
of them are chiefly in the chariots, wherein the 
challengers make their entry; especially if they be 
drawn with strange beasts ; as lions, bears, camels, 
and the like: or in the devices of their entrance, or 
in the bravery of their liveries, or in the goodly 
furniture of their horses and armour. But enougli 
of these toys* 

XXXVIIl OP NATURE IN MEN. 

Nature is often hidden, sometimes overcome, sel-1 
dom extinguished. Force maketh nature rnon; vio- ■ 
lent in the return; doctrine and discourse makedh 
nature less importune; but custom only doth alter 
and subdue nature. He that seeketh victory over' 
his nature, let him not set himself too great nor too 
small tasks ; for the first will make him dtqected by 
often failing, and the second will make him a small 
proceechu’, though by often prevailing. And at the 
first, let him practise with helps, as swimmers do 
with hladchu-s or rushes : hut after a time, let him 
practise with clisadvatitagea, as dancers do with 
thick shoes. For it breeds great perfection, if the 
practice be harder than the use. Where nature is 
mighty, and therefore the victory hard, the degrees 
had need be, first to stay and arrest nature in time; 
like to him that would say over the four and twenty 
letters when he was angry : then to go less in quan¬ 
tity; as if one should, in forbearing wine, come 
from drinking healths, to a draught at a meal; and 
lastly, to discontinue altogether. But if a man have 
the fortitude and resolution to enfranchise himself 
at once, that is the best i 

“ Optimiis ille animi vindex, laedcntia poctus 
Vincula qui rupit, dedoluitque semeL’* 
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Neither is the ancient rule amiss, to bend nature as 
a wand to a contrary extreme, whereby to set it 
right ,■ understanding it where the contrary extreme 
is no vice. Let not a man force a habit upon him¬ 
self with a perpetual continuance, but with some 
intermission. For both the pause reinforceth the 
new onset; and if a man that is not perfect be ever 
in practice, he shall as well practise his errors as 
|iis abilities, and induce one habit of both; and 
there is no means to help this but by seasonable 
intermissions. But let not a man trust his victory 
over his nature too far; for nature will lie buried a 
great time, and yet revive upon the occasion or 
temptation. Like as it was with ^Esop’s damsel, 
turned from a cat to a woman, who sat vei-y de¬ 
murely at the board’s end, till a mouse ran before 
her. Therefore let a man either avoid the occasion 
altogether, or put himself often to it, that he may 
be little moved with it. A man’s nature is best per¬ 
ceived in privateness, for there is no affectation; in 
passion, for that putteth a man out of his precepts ; 
and in a new case or experiment, for there custom 
leaveth them. They are happy men, whose natures 
sort with their vocations; otherwise they may say, 
‘‘ Multum incola fuit anima meawhen they con¬ 
verse in those things they do not affect. In studies, 
whatsoever a man commandeth upon himself, let 
him set hours for it; but whatsoever is agreeable to 
his nature, let him take no care for any set times ; 
for his thoughts will fly to it of themselves; so as 
the spaces of other business or studies will suffice. 
A man’s nature runs either to herbs, or weeds : 
Therefore let him seasonably water the one, and 
destroy the other. 

XXXIX. OF CUSTOM AND EDUCATION. 

Men’s thoughts are much according to their in¬ 
clination ; their discourse and speeches according to 
their learning and infused opinions; but their deeds 
are after as they have been accustomed. And 
therefore, as Machiavel well noteth, though in an 
evil-favoured instance, there is no trusting to the 
force of nature, nor the bravery of wmrds, except it 
be corroborate by custom. His instance is, that for 
the achieving of a desperate conspiracy a man 
should not rest upon the fierceness of any man's na¬ 
ture, or his resolute undertakings; but take such a 
one as hath had his hands formerly in blood. But 
Machiavel knew not of a friar Clement, nor a Ra~ 
villac, nor a Jaureguy, nor a Baltazar Oerard: yet 
this rule holdeth still, that nature, nor the engage¬ 
ment of words, are not so forcible as custom. Only 
superstition is now so well advanced, that men of 
the first blood are as firm as butchers by occupation : 
and votary resolution is made equipollent to custom, 
oven in matter of blood. In other things the pre¬ 
dominancy of custom is every where visible; inso¬ 
much as a man would wonder to hear men profess, 
piotest, engage, give great words, and then do just 
as they have done before: as if they were dead 
images, and engines moved only by the wheels of 
custom. We see also the reign or tyranny of cus¬ 
tom what it is. The Indians, I mean the sect of 


their wise men, lay themselves quietly upon a stack 
of wood, and so sacrifice themselves by fire. Nay, 
the wives strive to be burned with the corpse of their 
husbands. The lads of Sparta, of ancient time, were 
wont to be scourged upon the altar of Diana, with¬ 
out so much as queching. I remember in the be¬ 
ginning of queen Elizabeth’s time of England, an 
Irish rebel condemned put up a petition to the de¬ 
puty that he might be hanged in a with, and not in 
a halter, because it had been so used with former 
rebels. There be monks in Russia, for penance, 
that will sit a whole night in a vessel of water, till 
they be engaged with hard ice. Many examples 
may be put of the force of custom, both upon mind 
and body. Therefore since custom is the principal 
magistrate of man’s life, let men by all means en¬ 
deavour to obtain good customs. Certainly custom 
is most perfect, when it beginneth in young years : 
this we call education, which is, in effect, but an 
early custom. So we see in languages, the tongue 
is more pliant to all expressions and sounds, the 
joints are more supple to all feats of activity and 
motions, in youth than afterwards. For it is true, 
that late learners cannot so well take the ply, except 
it be in some minds that have not suffered them¬ 
selves to fix, but have kept themselves open and 
prepared to receive continual amendment, which is 
exceeding rare. But if the force of custom simple 
and separate be great; the force of custom copulate 
and conjoined and collegiate, is far greater. For 
there example teachetb, company comforteth, emu¬ 
lation quickeneth, glory raiseth: so as in such 
places the force of custom is in its exaltation. Cer¬ 
tainly the great multiplication of virtues upon hu¬ 
man nature resteth upon societies well ordained and 
disciplined. For commonwealths and good govern¬ 
ments do nourish virtues grown, but do not much 
mend the seeds. But the misery is, that the most 
effectual means are now applied to the ends least to 
he desired. 

XL. OF FORTUNE. 

It cannot be denied but outward accidents conduce 
much to fortune: favour, opportunity, death of others, 
occasion fitting virtue. But chiefly, the mould of a 
man’s fortune is in his own hands. " Faber quis- 
que fortunae su®;” saith the poet And the most 
frequent of external causes is, that the folly of one 
man is the fortune of another. For no man pros¬ 
pers so suddenly as by others’ errors. Serpens 
nisi serpentem comederit non fit draco.” Overt and 
apparent virtues bring forth praise; but there be 
secret and hidden virtues that bring forth fortune; 
certain deliveries of a man’s self, which have no 
name. The Spanish name, desemboltura^ P^rily 
expresseth them: w^hen there be not stonds, nor 
restiveness in a man’s nature; but that the wheels 
of his mind keep way with the wheels of his fortune. 
For so Livy, after he had described Cato Major in 
these words; '^in illo viro, tantum robur corporis et 
animi fuit, ut quocunque loco natus esset, fortunam 
sibi facturus videretur;” falleth upon that, that he 
had versatile ingenium. Therefore if a man look 
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sharply and attentively, he shall see Fortune ,* for 
though she be blind, yet she is*w)t invisible. The 
way of fortune is like the milky way in the sky; 
which is a meeting or knot of a number of small 
stars, not seen asunder, but giving light together. 
So are there a number of little and scarce discerned 
virtues, or rather faculties and customs, that make 
men fortunate. The Italians note some of them, 
such as a man would little think. When they speak 
of one that cannot do amiss, they will throw into 
his other conditions, that he hath Roco di matto.” 
And certainly there be not two more fortunate pro¬ 
perties, than to have a little of the fool, and not too 
much of the honest. Therefore extreme lovers of 
their country, or masters, were never fortunate, neither 
can they be. For when a naan placeth his thoughts 
without himself, he goeth not his own way. A 
hasty fortune maketh an enterpriser and remover; 
the French hath it better, entreprenant, or remnant; 
but the exercised fortune maketh the able man. 
Fortune is to he honoured and respected, and it be 
but for her daughters, Confidence and Reputation. 
For those two felicity hreedethi the first within a 
man^s self; the latter in others towards him. All 
wise men, to decline the envy of their own virtues, 
use to ascribe them to Providence and Fortune; for 
so they may the better assume them: and besides, 
it is greatness in a man to be the care of the higher 
powers. So Cmsar said to the pilot in the tempest, 
** Cscsarem portas, et fortunam cjiis.^* So Sylla 
chose the name of felix, and not of magnus: and it 
hath been noted, that those that ascribe openly too 
much to their own wisdom and policy, end unfor¬ 
tunate. It is written, that Timotheus the Athenian, 
after he had, in the account he gave to the stale of 
his government, often interlaced this .speech, And 
in this Fortune had no part,” never prospered in any 
thing he undertook afterwards. Certainly there be, 
whose fortunes are like HomeFs verses, that have a 
slide and easiness more than the verses of other 
poets : as Plutarch saith of Timokon^s fortune, in 
respect of that of Agesilaus or Epaminondas. And 
that this should be, no doubt it is much in a mank self, 

XLI. OF USURY. 

Many have made witty invectives against usury. 
They say, That it is pity the devil should hav(‘ 
God's part, which is the tithe. That tlie usurer is 
the greatest sabbath-breaker, because his plough 
goeth every Sunday. Tliat the usurer is the drone 
that Virgil speaketh of; 

“ Iguavum fucoH pocus a arcent” 

That the usurer breaketh the first law that was made 
for mankind after the fall; which was, In sudore 
vuMs tui comedes panem tuumnot In sudore 
vultds alieni.'^ That usurers should have omnge- 
tawny bonnets, because they do judaize. That it 
is against nature, for money to beget money : and 
th# like» I say this only, that usury is a ** conces- 
sum propter duritiem cordis; ” for since there must 
be borrowing and lending, and men are so hard of 
heart as they will not lend freely, usury must be 


permitted. Some others have made suspicious and 
cunning propositions of banks, discovery of men's 
estates, and other inventions. But few^ have spoken 
of usury usefully. It is good to set before us the 
incommodities and commodities of usury; that the 
good may be either weighed out, or culled out; and 
warily to provide, that while we make forth to that 
which is better, we meet not with that which is worse. 

The discommodities of usury are: first, that 
makes fewer merchants. For were it not for this 
lazy trade of usury, money would not lie still, but 
would in great part be employed upon merchandiz¬ 
ing ; which is the vena porta of wealth in a state. 
The second, that it makes poor merchants. For as 
a farmer cannot husbahd his ground so well, if he sit 
at a great rent; so the merchant cannot drive his trade 
so well, if he sit at great usury. The third is incident to 
the other two; and that is, the decay of customs of 
kings or states, "which ebb or ilow with merchandiz¬ 
ing. The fourth, that it bringeth the treasure of a 
realm or state into a few hands. For the usurer being at 
certainties, and others at uncertainties, at the end of 
the game most of the money will be in the box; and 
ever a state flourishcth, when wealth is more equally 
spread. The fifth, that it beats dowm the price of 
land; for the employment of money is chiefly either 
merchandizing or purchasing; and usury way-lays 
both. The sixth, that it doth dull and damp all in¬ 
dustries, improvements, and new inventions, wherein 
money would be stirring, if it were not for this slug. 
The last, that it is the canker and ruin of many 
men's estates, which in process of time breeds a 
public poverty. 

On the other side, the commodities of usury are: 
first, that howsoever usury in some respect Ijindcr- 
eih merchandizing, yet in some other it advaneedh 
it: for it is certain that the greatest part of trade is 
driven by young merchants, upon borrowing at in¬ 
terest 5 SO as if the usurer either call in or ktep 
back his money, there will ensue presently a great 
stand of trade. The second is, that were it not for 
this easy borrowing upon interest, men's necessities 
would draw upon them a most sudden undoing; in 
that they would be forced to sell their means, be it 
lands or goods, far under foot; and so wdiereas usury 
doth but gnaw upon them, bad markets would swal¬ 
low them quite up. An for mortgaging or pawn- 
ing, it will little mend the matter; for either men 
will not take pawns witliout use; or if they do, tliey 
will look precisely for the forfeiture. I remember a 
cruel moneyed man in the country, that would say ; 
“ The devil take this usury, it keeps us from for¬ 
feitures of mortgages and bonds.” The tliird and 
last is, that it is a vanity to conceive, ihat there 
would be ordinary borrowing without profit; and it 
is impossible to conceive the numlier of inconve¬ 
niences that will ensue, if borrowing be crampetl 
Th(n*efore to speak of the abolislving of usury is idh*. 
AH states liave ever had it in one kind or rate, or 
other. So as that opinion must be sent to Utopia. 

To speak now of the reformation and reglement 
of usury, how the dis(?omm,oditks of it may be best 
avoided, and the commodities retained. It appears 
by the balance of commodities and discommodities 
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of usury, two things are to be reconciled. The one, 
that the tooth of usury be grinded that it bite not too 
much : the other, that there be left open a means to 
invite monied men to lend to the merchants, for the 
continuing and quickening of trade. This cannot 
be done, except you introduce two several sorts of 
usury, a less and a greater. For if you reduce usury 
to one low rate, it will ease the common borrower, 
but the merchant will be to seek for money. And it 
^s to be noted, that the trade of merchandise being 
the most lucrative, may bear usury at a good rate; 
other contracts not so. 

To serve both intentions, the way vrould be briefly 
thus. That there be twm rates of usury; the one 
free and general for all; the other under licence 
only to certain persons, and in certain places of 
merchandizing. First, therefore, let usury in gene¬ 
ral be reduced to five in the hundred; and let that 
rate be proclaimed to be free and current; and let 
the state shut itself out to take any penalty for the 
same. This will preserve borrowing from any general 
stop or dryness. This will ease infinite borrowers 
in the country. This will in good part raise the 
price of land, because land purchased at sixteen 
years’ purchase, wnll yield six in the hundred and 
somewhat more, whereas this rate of interest yields 
but five. This by like reason w’ill encourage and 
edge industrious and profitable improvements; be¬ 
cause many will rjitber venture in that kind, than 
take five in the hundred, especially having been used 
to greater profit. Secondly, let there be certain per¬ 
sons licensed to lend to known merchants, upon 
usury at a higher rate : and let it be with the cau¬ 
tions following. Let the rate be, even with the 
merchant himself, somewhat more easy than that he 
used formerly to pay ; for by that means all bor¬ 
rowers shall have some ease by this reformation, be 
he merchant or whosoever. Let it be no bank, or 
common stock, but every man be master of his 
own money. Not that I altogether mislike banks, 
but they will hardly be brooked in regard of certain 
suspicions. Let the state be answered some small 
matter for the licence, and the rest left to the lender; 
for if the abatement be but small, it will no whit 
discourage the lender. For he, for example, that 
took before ten or nine in the hundred, will sooner 
descend to eight in the hundred, than give over his 
trade of usury; and go from certain gains, to gains 
of hazard. Let these licensed lenders be in number 
indefinite, but restrained to certain principal cities 
and towns of merchandizing : for then they will bo 
hardly able to colour other men’s monies in the 
country; so as the licence of nine will not suck 
aw'ay the current rate of five : for no man will lend 
his monies far otf, nor put them into unknown hands. 

Tf it he objected, that this doth in a sort autho¬ 
rize usury, which before was in some pkeea but 
permissive; the answer is, that it is better to miti¬ 
gate usury by declaration, than to suffer it to rage 
by connivance, 

XLTL OF YOUTH AND AGE. 

A man that is young in years, may be old in hours, 
if he have lost no time. But that happeneth rarely. 
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Generally youth is like the first cogitations, not so 
wise as the second. For there is a youth in thoughts, 
as well as in ages. And yet the invention of young 
men is more lively than that of the old; and imagi¬ 
nations stream into their minds better, and as it were 
more divinely. Natures that have much heat, and 
great and violent desires and perturbations, are not 
ripe for action, till they have passed the meridian of 
their years: as it wms with Julius Cmsar, and Sep- 
timius Severus. Of the latter of whom it is said, 
Juventutem egit erroribus, imo furoribus, plenam.” 
And yet he was the ablest emperor almost of all the 
list. But reposed natures may do well in youth : as 
it is seen in Augustus Csesar, Cosmus duke of Flo¬ 
rence, Gaston de Foix, and others. On the other 
side, heat and vivacity in age is an excellent com¬ 
position for business. Young men are fitter to in-; 
vent than to judge; fitter for execution than for; 
counsel ,* and fittej for new projects than for settled; 
business. For the experience of age, in things that 
fiill within the compass of it, directeth them; but 
in new things abuseth them. The errors of young 
men are the ruin of business ; but the errors of aged 
men amount but to this, that more might have been 
done, or sooner. Young men, in the conduct and 
manage of actions, embrace more than they can 
hold; stir more than they can quiet; fly to the end, 
without consideration of the means and degrees; 
pursue some few principles, which they have chanced 
upon, absurdly; care not to innovate, which draws 
unknown inconveniences; use extreme remedies at 
first; and, that which doubleth all errors, will not 
acknowledge or retract them ; like an unready horse, 
that will neither stop nor turn. Men of age object 
too much, consult too long, adventure too little, re- ‘ 
pent too soon, and seldom drive business home to ’ 
the full period; but content themselves with a me- : 
diocrity of success. Certainly it is good to com¬ 
pound employments of both; for that will be good 
for the present, because the virtues of either age may 
correct the defects of both : and good for succession, 
that young men may be learners, while men in age 
are actors : and lastly, good for extern accidents, 
becattse authority followeth old men, and favour and 
popularity youth. But for the moral part, perhaps • 
youth will have the pre-eminence, as age hath for 
the politic. A certain rabbin upon the text, ** Your 
young men shall see visions, and your old men 
shall dream dreamsinferreth, that young men are < 
admitted nearer to God than old; because vision is 
a clearer revelation than a dream. And certainly 
the more a man drinketh of the world, the more it 
intoxicateth ; and age doth profit rather in the 
powers of understanding, than in the virtues of the 
will and affections. There be some have an over 
early ripeness in their years, which fadeth betimes: 
these are first, such as have brittle wits, the edge 
whereof is soon turned; such as was Hermogenes 
the rhetorician, whose hooks are exceeding subtile; 
who afterwards waxed stupid. A second sort is of 
those that have some natural dispositions, which, 
have better grace in youth than in age: such as is 
a fluent and luxuriant speech ; which becomes youth 
well, but not age. So Tully saith of Hortensius, 
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** Idem manebat, neque idem decebat.” The third 
is, of such as take too high a strain at the first; 
and are magnanimous, more than tract of years can 
uphold. As was Scipio Africanus, of whom Livy 
saith in effect, “ Ultima primis cedebant.” 

XLIII. OF BEAUTY. 

Virtue is like a rich stone, best plain set: and 
surely virtue is best in a body that is comely, though 
not of delicate features; and that hath rather dignity 
of presence, than beauty of aspect. Neither is it 
almost seen, that very beautiful persons are other¬ 
wise of great virtue. As if nature were rather busy 
not to err, than in labour to produce excellency. 
And therefore they prove accomplished, but not of 
great spirit; and study rather behaviour than vir¬ 
tue, But this holds not always; for Augustus 
Caesar, Titus Vespasianus, Philip le Bel of France, 
Edward the fourth of England, Alcibiades of Athens, 
Ismael the sophi of Persia, were all high and great 
spirits; and yet the most beautiful men of their 
times. In beauty, that of favour is more than that 
of colour; and that of decent and gracious motion 
more than that of favour. That is the best part of 
beauty, which a picture cannot express ; no nor the 
first sight of the life. There is no excellent beauty, 
that hath not some strangeness in the proportion. 
A man cannot tell, whether Apelles or Albert Durer 
were the more trifler; whereof the one would make 
a personage by geometrical proportions 5 the other, 
by taking the best parts out of divers faces, to make 
one excellent. Such personages, I think, w^ould 
please nobody but the painter that made them. Not 
but 1 think a painter may make a better face than 
ever was ,* but he must do it by a kind of felicity, as 
a musician that maketh an excellent air in music, 
and not by rule. A man shall see faces, that if you 
examine them part by part, you shall never find a 
good; and yet altogether do well. If it be true, 
that the principal part of beauty is in decent motion, 
certainly, it is no marvel, though persons in years 
seem many times more amiable 5 ‘‘ pulchrorum au- 
tumnus pulclierfor no youth can be comely but 
by pardon, and considering the youth, as to make 
up the comeliness. Beauty is as summer fruits, 
which are easy to corrupt, and cannot last: and for 
the most part it makes a dissolute youtli, and an 
age a little out of countenance; but yet certainly 
again, if it light well, it maketh virtues shine, and 
vices blush, 

XLIV. OF DEFORMITY. 

Deformed persons are commonly even with 
nature; for as nature hath clone ill by them, so do 
they by nature; being for the most part, as the 
Scripture saith, “ void of natural affection and ho 
they have their revenge of nature. Certainly there 
is a consent between the body and the mind, and 
where nature erreth in the one, she ventureth in the 
other. “ Ubi peccat in uno, periclitatur in altero.^^ 
But because there is in man an election touching the 
frame of his mind, and a necessity in the frame of 


his body, the stars of natural inclination are some¬ 
times obscured by the sun of discipline and virtue: 
therefore it is good to consider of deformity, not as a 
sign which is more deceivable, but as a cause which 
seldom faileth of the effect. Whosoever hath any 
thing fixed in his person that doth induce contempt, 
hath also a perpetual spur in himself, to rescue and 
deliver himself from scorn ; therefore all deformed 
persons are extreme bold. First, as in their own 
defence, as being exposed to scorn ; but in process 
of time, by a general habit. Also it stirreth in them 
industry, and especially of this kind, to watch and 
observe the weakness of others, that they may have 
somewhat to repay. Again, in their superiors it 
quencheth jealousy towards them, as persons that 
they think they may at pleasure despise: and it lay- 
eth their competitors and emulators asleep; as 
never believing they should be in possibility of 
advancement, till they see them in possession. So 
that, upon the matter, in a great wit deformity is an 
advantage to rising. Kings in ancient times, and 
at this present, in some countries, were wont to put 
great trust in eunuchs, because they that arc envious 
towards all, are more obnoxious and officious towards 
one. But yet their trust towards them hath rather 
been as to good spials and good wlnsperers, than 
good magistrates and officers. And much like is 
the reason of deformed persons. Still the ground 
is, they will, if they be of spirit, seek to free them¬ 
selves from scorn; which must be either by virtue 
or malice. And therefore let it not be marvelled, 
if sometimes they prove excellent persons; as was 
Agesilaus, Zanger the son of Solyman, Aflsop, Gasca 
president of Peru; and Socrates may go likewise 
amongst them, wuth others. 

XLV. OF BUILDING. 

Houses are built to live in, and not to look on; 
therefore let use l)e preferred before uniformity, 
except where both may be had. Leave the goodly 
fabrics of houses for beauty only, to the (‘iichanted 
palaces of the poets, who build tluuu with small 
cost. He that builds a fair houS(^ upon an ill scat, 
committeth himself to prison. Neither do T r(?ckon 
it an ill seat only, where the air is unwholesome, 
but likewise where the air is unequal; as you shall 
see many fine scats, set upon a knap of ground 
environed with liigher liills round abotit it, whereby 
the heat of the sun is pent in, and the wind gather- 
cth as in troughs; so as you shall have, and that 
suddenly, as great diversity of heat and cold, as if 
you dw'clt in several places. NeitlKU* is it ill air 
only that maketh an ill seat; hut ill ways, ill mar¬ 
kets ; and, if you will consult with Momus, ill neigh¬ 
bours. 1 speak not of many more ; want of water, 
want of wood, shade, and shelter ; want of fruitful¬ 
ness, and mixture of grounds of several natures; 
want of prospect; want of level grounds; want of 
places at some near distance for sports of hunting, 
hawking, and races; loo near the sea, too remote ; 
having the commodity of navigable rivers, or the dis¬ 
commodity of their overflowing; too far off from 
great cities, which may hinder business; or too near 
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them, which lurcheth all provisions, and maheth 
every thing dear; where a man hath a great living 
laid together, and where he is scanted: all which, 
as it is impossible perhaps to find together, so it is 
good to know them, and think of them, that a man 
may take as many as he can : and if he have several 
dwellings, that he sort them so, that what he want- 
eth in the one, he may find in the other. Lucullus 
answered Pompey well, who, when he saw his stately 
galleries and rooms, so large and lightsome in one 
of his houses, said, Surely an excellent place for 
summer, but how do you do in winter ?’^ Lucullus 
answ^ered, Why, do you not think me as wise as 
some fowls are, that ever change their abode towards 
the winter?” 

To pass from the seat to the house itself, we will 
do as Cicero doth in the orator’s art, who writes 
books “DeOratore,” and a book he entitles “ Orator:” 
whereof the former delivers the precepts of the art, 
and the latter the perfection. We will therefore 
describe a princely palace, making a brief model 
thereof. For it is strange to see, now in Europe, 
such huge buildings as the Vatican, and Escnrial, 
and some others be, and yet scarce a very fair room 
in them. 

First therefore, I say, you cannot have a perfect 
palace, except you have two several sides ; a side 
for the banquet, as is spoken of in the book of 
Esther; and a side for the household : the one for 
feasts and triumphs, the other for dwelling. I un¬ 
derstand both these sides to be not only returns, but 
parts of the front; and to be uniform without, though 
severally partitioned within; and to be on both sides 
of a great and stately tower, in the midst of the front; 
that as it were joineth them together on either hand. 

I would have on the one side of the banquet, in front, 
one only goodly room above stairs, of some forty 
foot high; and under it a room for a dressing or 
preparing place, at times of triumphs. On the other 
side, which is the household side, I wish it divided 
at the first into a hall and a chapel, with a partition 
between, both of good state and bigness; and those 
not to go all the length, but to have at the farther 
end a winter and a summer parlour, both fair: and 
under these rooms a fair and large cellar sunk under 
ground; and likewise some privy kitchens, with 
butteries and pantries, and the like. As for the 
tower, I would have it two stories, of eighteen foot 
high apiece, above the two wings; and goodly leads 
upon the top, railed, with statues interposed; and 
the same tower to be divided into rooms, as shall be 
thought fit. The stairs likewise to the upper rooms, 
let them be upon a fair open newel, and finely railed 
in, with images of wood cast into a brass colour; 
and a very fair landing-place at the top. Bnt this 
to be, if you do not appoint any of the lower rooms 
for a dining-place of servants; for otherwise you 
shall have the servants’ dinner after your own: for 
the steam of it will come up as in a tunnel. And 
so much for the front. Only I understand the 
height of the first stairs to be sixteen foot, which is 
the height of the lower room. 

Beyond this front is there to he a fair court, but 
three sides of it of a far lower building than the 


front. And in all the four corners of that court, fair 
staircases cast into turrets on the outside, and not 
within the row of buildings themselves : but those 
towers are not to be of the height of the fA'ont, 
but rather proportionable to the lower building. Let 
the court not be paved, for that striketh up a great 
heat in summer, and much cold in winter: but only 
some side alleys, with a cross, and the quarters to 
graze, being kept shorn, but not too near shorn. 
The row of return on the banquet side, let it be all 
stately galleries; in which galleries let there be 
three, or five, fine cupolas, in the length of it, placed 
at equal distance; and fine coloured windows of 
several works. On the household side, chambers 
of presence and ordinary entertainments, with some 
bed-chambers ; and let all three sides be a double 
house, without thorough lights on the sides, that you 
may have rooms from the sun, both for forenoon 
and afternoon. Cast it also, that you may have 
rooms both for summer and winter; shady for sum¬ 
mer, and warm for winter. You shall have some¬ 
times fair houses so full of glass, that one cannot 
tell where to become to be out of the sun or cold. 
For imbowed windows, I hold them of good use, (in 
cities, indeed, upright do better, in respect of the 
uniformity towards the street,) for they be pretty 
retiring places for conference; and besides, they 
keep both the wind and sun off; for that which 
would strike almost through the room, doth scarce 
pass the window. But let them be but few, four in 
the court, on the sides only. 

Beyond this court, let there be an inward court, 
of the same square and height, which is lo be en¬ 
vironed with the garden on all sides: and in the in¬ 
side, cloistered on all sides upon decent and beautiful 
arches, as high as the first story: on the under 
story, towards the garden, let it be turned to a grotto, 
or place of shade or estivation: and only have open¬ 
ing and windows towards the garden, and be level 
upon the floor, no whit sunk under ground, to avoid 
all dampishness. And let there be a fountain, or 
some fair work of statues,in the midst of this court; 
and to be paved as the other court was. These 
building^ to be for privy lodgings on both sides, and 
the end for privy galleries; whereof you must fore¬ 
see, that one of them be for an infirmary, if the 
prince or any special person should be sick, with 
chambers, bed-chamber, antecamera and recamera, 
joining to it. This npon the second story. Upon 
the ground-story, a fair gallery, open, upon pillars; 
and upon the third story, likewise, an open gallery, 
upon pillars, to take the prospect and freshness of 
the garden. At both corners of the farther side, by 
way of return, let there he two delicate or rich 
cabinets, daintily paved, richly hanged, glazed with 
crystalline glass, and a rich cupola in the midst; 
and all other elegancy that may be thought up)on. 
In the upper gallery too, I wish that there may be, 
if the place will yield it, some fountains running in 
divers places from the wall, with some fine avoid¬ 
ances. And thus much for the model of the palace; 
save that you must have, before you come to the 
front, three courts: a green court plain, with a wall 
about it; a second court of the same, but more 
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garnished, with little turrets, or rather embellish^ 
ments upon the wall; and a third court, to make a 
square with the front, but not to be built, nor yet 
enclosed with a naked wall, but enclosed with ter¬ 
races, leaded aloft, and fairly garnished on the three 
sides; and cloistered on the inside with pillars, and 
not with arches below. As for offices, let them 
stand at distance, with some low galleries to pass 
from them to the palace itself. 

XLVI. OF GARDENS. 

God Almighty first planted a garden: and indeed 
it is the purest of human pleasures. It is the 
greatest refreshment of the spirits of man; without 
which, buildings and palaces are but gross handy- 
works : and a man shall ever see, that when ages 
grow to civility and elegancy, men come to build 
stately, sooner than to garden finely; as if garden¬ 
ing were the greater perfection. I do hold it, in the 
royal ordering of gardens, there ought to be gardens 
for all the months in the year: in which, severally, 
things of beauty may be then in season. For De¬ 
cember and January, and the latter part of Novem¬ 
ber, you must take such things as are green all 
winter; ^ holly ; ivy; bays ; juniper ; eypress-trees; 
yew; pine-apple trees; fir-trees; rosemary; laven¬ 
der; periwinkle, the white, the purple, and the 
blue; germander; fiags; orange-trees; lemon-trees; 
and myrtles, if they be stoved; and sweet marjoram, 
warm set. There followeth, for the latter part of 
January and February, the mezereon tree, which 
then blossoms; crocus vernus, both the yellow and 
the gray; primroses; anemonies; the early tulip; 
hyacinthus orientalis; chamams; fritellariju For 
March there come violets, especially the single blue, 
wliich are the earliest; the yellow dafiwlil; the 
daisy; the almond-trec in blossom; the peach-tree 
in blossom; the cornedian-tree in blossom; sweet- 
brier. In April follow tiie double white violet; 
the wall-flower; the stock-gilliflower; the cowslipi 
fiower-dc-lucos; and lilies of all natures; rosemary- 
flowers ; the tulip; the double piony; the pale daf¬ 
fodil; the French honey-suckle; the cherry-tree in 
blossom; the damascene and plum-trees in blossom; 
the white-thorn in leaf; the lilach-tree. In May 
and June come pinks of all sorts; especially Ihe 
blush pink ; roses of Jill kinds, except the musk, 
which comes later; honey-suekles ; strawberries; 
hugloHS; columhine; the French ninrygfdd: fios 
Africanus; cherry-tree in fruit; rihes ; figs in fruit; 
rasps; vine-flowers; lavender in flowers; the sweet 
satyrian, with the white flower; herba muscaria ; 
lilium convallium ; the apple-tree in blossom. In 
July come gilliflowers of all varieties; musk roses; 
the lime-tree in blossom; early pears and plums in 
fruit, gennitings, codlins. In August come pIuniB of 
all sorts in fruit; pears; apricots; berberries; fil- 
berds; musk melons; rnonks-hoods, of all colours. 

In September come grapes; apples; poppies of all 
colours; peaches; melo-cotones; nectarines; corne¬ 
lians; warclens; quinces. In October, and the l)e- 
piming of November, come services; medlars; 
bullaces; roses cut or removed to come late; holly- 


oaks, and such like. These particulars are for the 
climate of London: but my meaning is perceived, 
that you may have ver perpetuum, as the place 
affords. 

And because the breath of flowers is far sweeter 
in the air, where it comes and goes, like the warbling 
of music, than in the hand, therefore nothing is more 
fit for that delight, than to know what be the flowers 
and plants that do best perfume the air. Roses, 
damask and red, are fast flowers of their smells f so 
that you may walk by a whole row of them, and find 
nothing of their sweetness: yea, though it be in a 
morning’s dew.’' Bays likewise yield no smell, as 
they grow; rosemary, little ; nor sweet maijoram. 
That which above all others yields the sweetest 
smedi in the air, is the violet; especially the white 
double violet, which comes twice a year; about the 
middle of April, and about Bartholomew-ticle. Next 
to that is the musk-rose ; then the strawberry- 
leaves dying, with a most exccdlent cordial smell; 
then the flower of the vines; it is a little dust, like 
the dust of a bent, which grows upon the cluster, in 
the first coming forth; then sweet-brier: then wall- 
flowers, which arc very delightful, to be set under a 
parlour, or low'er chamber window; then pinks and 
gilliflowers, especially the matted pink, and clove- 
gilliflower; then the flowers of the lime-tree; then 
the honey-suckles, so they be somewhat afar ofl’. 
Of bean-flowers I speak not, because they are field- 
flowcrs; but those which perfume the air most de- 
liglitfully, not passed by as the rest, but being trod- 
den upon and crushed, are three; that is, burnet, 
wild thyme, and water mints. Therefore you are to 
set whole alleys of them, to have the pleasure when 
you walk or tread. 

For gardens, speaking of those which are indeed 
prince-like, as we have done of buildings, the con- 
tents ought not well to be under thirty acres of 
ground, and to be divided into three parts : a green 
in the entrance; a heath or desert in the going forth; 
and the main garden in the mid.st; besides alleys 
on both sides. And I like wcdl, that four acres of 
ground be assigned to tlie gr(‘(,ui, six to the heath, 
four and four to either side, and twelve to the main 
garden. The green hath two ph*asiires; the one, 
because nothing is more pleasant to the eye than 
green grass kept; finely shoni; the other, because- 
it will give you a. fair alley in the midst; by which 
you may go in front tipon a .stately hedge, winch is 
to en(do,M‘ the garden. But be<uuLse the alley will 
he long, and in grtMt Inuit of the year or day, you 
ought not to buy the shade in the garden by going 
in the sun through the green; therefore you are, 
of either side the green, to plant a covert alley, 
upon carpenters’ w^ork, about twelve foot in height, 
by which you may go iu sliade into the garden. As 
for the making of knots or figures, with divers co¬ 
loured earths, tliat lluy may li(; under the windows 
of the lumse, on that side which the garden stands, 
they be but toys; you may see as good sights, 
many times, in tarts. The garden is best to be 
square, encompassed on all the four sides with a 
stately arched hedge; the arches to be upon pillars 
of carpenters’ work, of some ten foot high, and six 
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foot broad j and the spaces between of the same di¬ 
mension with the breadth of the arch. Over the 
arches let there be an entire hedge, of some four 
foot high, framed also upon carpenters^ work; and 
upon the upper hedge, over every arch, a little tur¬ 
ret, with a belly enough to receive a cage of birds; 
and over every space between the arches, some other 
little figure, with broad plates of round coloured glass, 
gilt, for the sun to play upon. But this hedge I 
intend to be raised upon a bank, not steep, but gen¬ 
tly slope, of some six’foot, set all with flowers. Also 
I understand, that this square of the garden should 
not be the whole breadth of the ground, but to 
leave on either side ground enough for diversity of 
side alleys ; unto which the two covert alleys of the 
green may deliver you: but there must be no al¬ 
leys with hedges at either end of this great en¬ 
closure ; not at the hither end, for letting your pros¬ 
pect upon the fair hedge from the green; nor at 
the farther end, for letting your prospect from the 
hedge, through the arches, upon the heath. 

For the ordering of the ground within the great 
hedge, I leave it to variety of device; advising 
nevertheless, that whatsoever form you cast it into, 
first it be not too busy, or full of work; wherein I, 
for my part, do not like images cut out in juniper 
or other garden stuff; they be for children. Little 
low hedges round, like welts, with some pretty pyra¬ 
mids, I like well; and in some places, fair columns 
upon frames of carpenters’ work. I would also have 
the alleys spacious and fair. Yon may have closer 
alleys upon the side grounds, but none in the main 
garden. I wish also, in the very middle, a fair 
mount, with three ascents and alleys, enough for 
four to walk a-breast; which I would have to be 
perfect circles, without any bulwarks ot emboss¬ 
ments ; and the whole mount to be thirty foot high; 
and some fine banqueting house, with some chim¬ 
neys neatly cast, and without too much glass. 

For fountains, they are a great beauty and re¬ 
freshment ; but pools mar all, and make the garden 
unwholesome, and full of flies and frogs. Fountains 
I intend to be of two natures: the one that sprink- 
leth or spoutetli water; the other a fair receipt of 
water, of some thirty or forty foot square, but with¬ 
out fish, or slime, or mud. For the first, the orna¬ 
ments of images gilt, or of marble, which are in 
use, do well: but the main matter is so to convey 
the water, as it never stay either in the bowls, or in 
the cistern; that the water be never by rest dis¬ 
coloured, green or red, or the like ; or gather any 
mossiness or putrefaction. Besides that, it is to be 
cleansed every day by the hand. Also some steps 
tip to it, and some fine pavement about it doth well. 
As for the other kind of fountain, which wc may 
call a bathing pool, it may admit much curiosity and 
beauty, wherewith we will not trouble ourselves; 
as, that the bottom be finely paved, and with images; 
the sides likewise ; and withal embellished with 
coloured glass, and such things of lustre; encom¬ 
passed also with fine rails of low statues. But the 
main point is the same which we mentioned in the 
former kind of fountain; which is that the water 
be in perpetual motion, fed by a water higher than 


the pool, and delivered into it by fair spouts, and 
then discharged away under ground by some equal¬ 
ity of bores, that it stay little. And for fine devices 
of arching water without spilling and making it rise 
in several forms, of feathers, drinking glasses, cano¬ 
pies, and the like, they be pretty things to look on, 
but nothing to health and sweetness. 

For the heath, which was the third part of our 
plot, I wish it to be framed as much as may be to 
a natural wildness. Trees I would have none in it, 
but some thickets made only of sweet-brier and 
honey-suckle, and some wild vine amongst; and the 
ground set with violets, strawberries, and primroses. 
For these are sweet and prosper in the shade. And 
these to be in the heath here and there, not in any 
order. I like also little heaps, in the nature of 
mole-hills, such as are in wild heaths, to he set some 
with wild thyme, some with pinks, some with ger¬ 
mander, that gives a good flower to the eye, some 
with periwinkle, some wdth violets, some with straw¬ 
berries, some with cowslips, some with daisies, some 
with red roses, some with lilium convallium, some 
with sw-eet-williams red, some with bears-foot, and 
the like low flowers being withal sweet and sightly. 
Part of which heaps to be with standards of little 
bushes, pricked upon their top, and part without. 
The standards to be roses, juniper, holly, berberries, 
but here and there, because of the smell of their 
blossom, red currants, gooseberries, rosemary, bays, 
sweet brier, and such like. But these standards 
to be kept with cutting, that they grow not out of 
course. 

For the side grounds, you are to fill them with 
variety of alleys, private, to give a full shade, some 
of them, wheresoever the sun be. You are to frame 
some of them likewise for shelter, that when the 
wind blows sharp, you may walk as in a gallery. 
And those alleys must be likewise hedged at both 
ends, to keep out the wind; and these closer alleys 
must be ever finely gravelled, and no grass, because 
of going wet. In many of these alleys likewise, 
you are to set fruit-trees of all sorts ; as well upon 
the walls as in ranges. And this would he generally 
observed, that the borders wherein you plant your 
fruit-trees, be fair and large, and low, and not steep; 
and set with fine flowers, but thin and sparingly, 
lest they deceive the trees. At the end of both the 
side grounds, I would have a mount of some pretty 
height, leaving the wall of the enclosure breast high, 
to look abroad into the fields. 

For the main garden, I do not deny but there 
should be some fair alleys, ranged on both sides, with 
fruit-trees, and some pretty tufts of fruit-trees, and 
arbours with seats, set in some decent order; but 
these to be by no means set too thick, but to leave 
the main garden so as it be not close, but the air 
open and free. For as for shade, I would have you 
rest upon the alleys of the side grounds, there to 
walk, if you be disposed, in the heat of the year or 
day ; but to make account, that the main garden is 
for the more temperate parts of the year; and in 
the heat of summer, for the morning and the evening, 
or overcast days. 

1 For aviaries, I like them not, except they be of 
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tBat largeness, as they may be turfed, and have 
living plants and bushes set in them j that the birds 
may have more scope, and natural nestling, and that 
no foulness appear in the floor of the aviary. 

So I have made a platform of a princely garden, 
partly by precept, partly by drawing; not a model, 
but some general lines of it; and in this I have 
spared for no cost. But it is nothing for great 
princes, that for the most part, taking advice with 
workmen, with no less cost set their things together ; 
and sometimes add statues, and such things, for state 
and magnificence, but nothing to the true pleasure 
of a garden. 

XLVIL OF NEGOTIATING. 

It is generally better to deal by speech, than by 
letter; and by the mediation of a third, than by a 
man’s self. Letters are good, when a man would 
draw an answer by letter back again; or when it 
may serve for a man’s justification, afterwards to 
produce his own letter; or where it may he danger 
to be interrupted, or heard by pieces, To deal in 
person is good, when a man's face breedeth regard, 
as commonly with inferiors; or in tender cases, 
where a man’s eye upon the countenance of him 
with whom he speaketh, may give him a direction 
how far to go: and generally where a man will re¬ 
serve to himself liberty, either to disavow or to ex¬ 
pound. In choice of instruments, it is better to 
choose men of a plainer sort, that are like to do that 
that is committed to them, and to report back again 
faithfully the success ; than those that are cimniug 
to contrive out of other men’s business somewhat to 
grace themselves, and will help the matter in report, 
for satisfaction sake. Use also such persons as aflect 
the business wherein they are employed, for that 
quickeneth much; and such as are fit for the matter; 
as bold men for expostulation, feir-spoken men for 
persuasion, crafty men for inquiry and observation, 
froward and absurd men for business that doth not 
well bear out itself, Use also such as have been 
lucky, and prevailed belbre in things wherein you 
have employed them; for that breeds confidence, 
and they will strive to maintain their prescription. 
It is better to sound a person with whom one deals, 
afar ofl’, than to fall upon tlie point at first; except 
you mean to surprise him by some short question. 
It is better dealing- with men in appetite than with 
those that are where they would I)e. If a man deal 
with anotlier upon conditions, the start or first per¬ 
formance is all; which a man cannot r(;asonably 
demand, except either the nature of tlie thing be sucii 
which must go before; or else a man can persuade 
the other party, that he shall still need him in some 
other thing; or else that he be counted the honester 
man. All prfictice is to discover, or to work. Men 
discover themselves in trust, in passion, at unawares, 
and of necessity, when they would have somewhat 
done, and cannot find an apt pretext. Tf you would 
work any man, you must either know his-nature and 
fashions, and so lead him; or his ends, and so per¬ 
suade him; or his weakness and disadvantages, and 
so awe him; or those that have interest in him, 


and so govern him. In dealing with cunning persons, 
we must ever consider their ends to interpret their 
speeches; and it is good to say little to them, and 
that which they least look for. In all negotiations of 
difficulty, a man may not look to sow and reap at 
once; but must prepare business, and so ripen it by 
degrees* 

XLVllL OP FOLLOWERS AND FRIENDS. 

Costly followers are not to be liked; lest while a 
man maketh his train longer, he make his wings 
shorter. I reckon to be costly, not them alone which 
charge the purse, but which are wearisome and im¬ 
portune in suits. Ordinary followers ought to chal¬ 
lenge no higher conditions than countenance, recom¬ 
mendation, and protection from wrongs. Factious 
followers are worse to be liked, which follow not 
upon affection to him with whom they range them¬ 
selves, but upon discontentment conceived against 
some other: whereupon commonly ensueth that ill 
intelligence that we many times see between great 
personages. Likewise glorious followers, who make 
themselves as trumpets of the commendation of those 
they follow, are full of inconvenience; for they taint 
business through want of secrecy; and they export 
honour from a man, and make him a return in envy. 
There is a kind of followers likewise, which arc 
dangerous, being indeed espials ; which inquire the 
secrets of the house, and bear tales of them to others. 
Yet such men many times are in great favour; for 
they are officious, and commonly exchange tales. 
The following by certain estates of men answerable 
to that which a great person himself professeth, as 
of soldiers to him that have been employed in the 
wars, and the like, hath ever been a thing civil, and 
well taken even in monarchies; so it be without too 
much pomp or popularity. But the most honourable 
kind of following, is to be followed as one that ap- 
prehendeth to advance virtue and desert in all sorts 
of persons. And yet where there is no eminent odds 
in sufficiency, it is better to take with the more 
passable than with the more able. And besides, to 
speak truth, in base limes active mcm are of more 
use than virtuous. It is true, that in government, 
it is good to use men of one rank equally: for to 
countenance some extraordinarily, is to make them 
insolent, and the rest discontent; because they may 
claim a due. But contrariwise in favour, to use men 
with imurh ditrerence and election is good; for it 
maketh the ])ersons preferred more thankful, and 
tin* rest more officious; because all is of favour. It 
is good dis(‘retion not to make too much of any man 
at th(j first; because one cannot hold out that pro¬ 
portion. To he governed, a.s we call it, by one, is 
not safe ; for it sliows softness, and gives a freedom 
to scandal and disreputation; for those that would 
not censure, or speak ill of a man immediately, will 
talk more boldly of those that are so great with them, 
and thereby wound their honour. Yet to be dis¬ 
tracted with many, is worse; for it makes men to 
be of the last impression, and full of change. To 
fake advice of some few friends is ever honourable; 
for lookers-on many times see more than gamesters; 
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and the vale best discovereth the hill. There is little 
friendship in the world, and least of all between 
equals, which was wont to be magnified. That that 
is, is between superior and inferior, whose fortunes 
may comprehend the one the other. 

XLIX. OF SUITORS. 

Many ill matters and projects are undertaken; 
and*private suits do putrify the public good. Many 
good matters are undertaken with bad minds; I 
mean not only corrupt minds, but crafty minds, that 
intend not performance. Some embrace suits, which 
never mean to deal efifectually in them; but if they 
see there may be life in the matter by some other 
mean, they will be content to win a thank, or take 
a second reward, or at least to make use in the mean 
time of the suitor’s hopes. Some take hold of suits 
only for an occasion to cross some other, or to make 
an information, whereof they could not otherwise 
have apt pretext; without care what become of the 
suit when that turn is served: or generally, to make 
other men’s business a kind of entertainment to 
bring in their own. Nay, some undertake suits, 
with a full purpose to let them fall; to the end to 
gratify the adverse party or competitor. Surely 
there is in some sort a right in every suit; either 
a right of equity, if it be a suit of controversy; or a 
right of desert, if it be a suit of petition. If affection 
lead a man to favour the wrong side in justice, let 
him rather use his countenance to compound the 
matter than to carry it. If affection lead a man to 
favour the less worthy in desert, let him do it with¬ 
out depraving or disabling the better deserved. In 
suits which a man doth not well understand, it is 
good to refer them to some friend of trust and judg¬ 
ment, that may report whether he may deal in them 
■with honour; but let him choose well his referen¬ 
daries, for else he may be led by the nose. Suitors 
are so distasted with delays and abuses, that plain 
dealing in denying to deal in suits at first, and re¬ 
porting the success barely, and in challenging no 
more thanks than one hath deserved, is grown not 
only honourable, but also gracious. In suits of fa¬ 
vour, the first coming ought to take little place ,* so 
far forth consideration may be had of his trust, that, 
if intelligence of the matter could not otherwise 
have been had hut by him, advantage be not taken 
of the note, but the party left to his other means, 
and in some sort recompensed for his discovery. 
To be ignorant of the value of a suit, is simplicity; 
as well as to be ignorant of the right thereof, is 
want of conscience. Secrecy in suits is a great 
mean of obtaining; for voicing them to be in for¬ 
wardness, may discourage some kind of suitors; but 
doth quicken and awake others. But timing of the 
suit is the principal; timing, I say, not only in re¬ 
spect of the person that shall grant it, but in respect 
of those which are like to cross it. Let a man, in the 
choice of his mean, rather choose the fittest mean than 
the greatest mean: and rather them that deal in cer¬ 
tain things than those that are general. The repara¬ 
tion of a denial is sometinaes equal to the first grant; if 
a man show himself neither dejected nor discontented. 


‘‘ Iniquum petas, ut sequum feras,” is a good rule, 
where a man hath strength of favour; hut otherwise 
a man were better rise in his suit; for he that would 
have ventured at first to have lost the suitor, will 
not in the conclusion lose both the suitor and his own 
former favour. Nothing is thought so easy a re¬ 
quest to a great person, as his letter; and yet, if it 
be not in a good cause, it is so much out of his re¬ 
putation. There are no worse instruments than 
these general contrivers of suits; for they are but a 
kind of poison and infection to public proceedings. 

L. OF STUDIES. 

Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for 
ability. Their chief use for delight, is in private¬ 
ness and retiring ; for ornament, is in discourse; and 
for ability, is in the judgment and disposition of 
business. For expert men can execute, and perhaps 
judge of particulars, one by one; but the general 
counsels, and the plots and marshalling of affairs, 
come best from those that are learned. To spend 
too much time in studies, is sloth; to use them too 
much for ornament, is affectation; to make judgment 
only by their rules, is the humour^ of a scholar. 
They perfect nature, and are perfected by experi¬ 
ence ; for natural abilities are like natural plants, 
that need pruning by study; and studies themselves 
do give forth directions too much at large, except 
they be bounded in by experience. Crafty men 
contemn studies; simple men admire them ; and wise 
men use them: for they teach not their own use: 
but that is a wisdom without them, and above them, 
won by observation. Read not to contradict and 
confute; nor to believe and take for granted; nor to 
find talk and discourse; but to weigh and consider. 
Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, 
and some few to be chewed and digested; that is, 
some books are to be read only in parts; others to 
be read, but not curiously; and some few to be read 
wholly, and with diligence and attention. Some 
books also may be read by deputy, and extracts 
made of them by others ; but that would be only in 
the less important arguments, and the meaner sort 
of books: else distilled books are like common dis¬ 
tilled waters, flashy things. Reading maketh a full 
man; conference a ready man ; and writing an ex¬ 
act man. And therefore if a man write little, he 
had need have a great memory; if he confer little, 
he had need have a present wit; and if he read 
little, he had need have much cunning, to seem to 
know that he doth not. Histories make men wise; 
poets, witty; the mathematics, subtile ,* natural phi¬ 
losophy, deep; moral, grave; logic and rhetoric, 
able to contend : “ Abeunt stadia in mores.” Nay, 
there is no stond or impediment in the wit, hut may 
be wrought out by fit studies; like as diseases of 
the body may have appropriate exercises: bowling 
is good for the stone and reins; shooting for the 
lungs and breast; gentle walking for the stomach; 
riding for the head; and the like. So if a man’s 
wit be wandering, let him study the mathematics ; 
for in demonstrations, if his wit be called away ne¬ 
ver so little, he must begin again: if his writ be not 
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apt t distinguisli or find differences, let him study 
tbe schoolmen ; for they are cymini sectores ; if he 
be not apt to beat over matters, and to call up one 
thing to prove and illustrate another, let him study 
the fawyers* cases: so every defect of the mind may 
have a special receipt. 

LI. OF FACTION. 

Many have an opinion not wise; that for a prince 
to govern his estate, or for a great-person to govern 
his proceedings, according to the respect of factions, 
is a principal part of policy ; whereas, contrariwise, 
the chiefest wisdom is, either in ordering those 
things which are general, and wherein men of seve¬ 
ral factions do nevertheless agree, or in dealing with 
correspondence to particidar persons, one hy one. 
But I say not, that the consideration of factions is 
to he neglected. Mean men, in their rising, must 
adhere; l)ut great men, that have strength in them¬ 
selves, were better to maintain themselves indiffer¬ 
ent and neutral. Yet even in beginners, to adhere 
so moderately, as he be a man of the one faction, 
which is most passable with the other, commonly 
giveth best way. The lower and weaker faction is 
the firmer in conjunction: and it is often seen, that a 
few that are stiff do tire out a greater number that 
are more moderate. When one of the factions is 
extinguished, the remaining subdivideth: as the fac¬ 
tion between Lucullus and the rest of the nobles of 
the senate, which they call optimates, held out a 
while against the faction of Pompey and Csesar: 
but when the senate’s authority was pulled down, 
Ccesar and Pompey soon after brake. The faction 
or party of Antoni us and Octavianus Cmsar, against 
Brutus and Cassius, held out likewise for a time : 
but when Brutus and Cassius were overthrown, then 
soon after Antonius and Octavianus brake and sub¬ 
divided. These examples arc of wars, but the same 
holdeth in private factions. And therefore those 
that are seconds in fiictions, do many limes, when 
the faction subdivideth, prove principals: hut many 
times also they prove cyphers and cashiered j for 
many a man’s strength is in opposition, and when 
that failcth he groweth out of use. It is commonly 
seen, that men once placed, take in with the con¬ 
trary faction to that by which they enter; thinking 
belike that they have the first sure, and now are 
ready for a new purchase. The traitor in faction 
lightly go(;th away with it; for when matters have 
stuck long in balancing, tiie winning of some one 
man casteth them, ami he geUeth all the thanks. 
The oven carriage betweem two factions, proceodeth 
not always of moderation, but of a trueness to a 
man’s self, with end to make use of both. Certain¬ 
ly in Italy they hold it a little suspect in popes, 
when they have often in their mouth “ Padre com¬ 
mune and take it to be sign of one that meaneth 
to refer all to the greatness of lus own house. Kings 
had need beware how they side tliemscdves, and 
make themselves as of a faction or party j for leagues 
within the state are ever pernicious to monarchies ; 
for they raise an obligation paramount to obligation 
of sovereignty, and make the king tanquam unus 


ex nobisas was to be seen in the league of Prance. 
When factions arc carried too high, and too violent¬ 
ly, it is a sign of weakness in princes, and much to 
the prejudice both of their authority and business. 
The motions of factions under kings ought to be like 
the motions, as the astronomers speak, of the inferior 
orbs; which may have their proper motions, but yet 
still are quietly carried by the higher motion of 
primum mobile. 

•m 

LIL OF CEREMONIES AND RESPECTS. 

He that is only real, had need have exceeding 
great parts of virtue; as the stone had need to be 
rich that is set without foil; but if a man mark it 
well, it is in praise and commendation of men, as it 
is in gettings and gains. For the proverb is true, 
that light gains make heavy purses; for light gains 
come thick, whereas great come but now and tlien. 
So it is true, that small matters win great com¬ 
mendation, because they are continually in use, and 
in note; whereas the occasion of any great virtue 
cometh but on festivals : therefore it doth much add 
to a man’s reputation, and is, as queen Isabella said, 
like perpetual letters commendatory, to have good 
forms. To attain them, it almost suiriceth not to 
despise them: for so shall a man observe them in 
others; and let him trust himself with the rest For 
if he labour too much to express them, he shall lose 
their grace,- which is to be natural and unaffected. 
Some men’s behaviour is like a verse, wherein every 
syllable is measured: how can a man comprehend 
great matters, that breaketh his mind too much to 
small observations? Not to use ceremonies at all, 
is to teach others not to use them again, and so dimi- 
nisheth respect to himself; especially they be not to 
be omitted to strangers and formal natures : but the 
dwelling upon them and exalting them above tbemoon, 
is not only tedious, but doth diminish the faith and 
credit of him that speaks. And certainly there is a 
kind of conveying of effectual and imprinting pas¬ 
sages, amongst compliments, which is of singular 
use, if a man can hit upon it. Amongst a man’s 
peers, a man shall he sure of familiarity; and there¬ 
fore it is good a little i o keep stale. Amongst a man’s 
inferiors one shall be sure of reverence; and there¬ 
fore it is good a little to be familiar, lie that is loo 
much in any thing, so that he giveth another occa¬ 
sion of satiety, maketh himself cheap. To apply 
one’s self to others is good; so it be with demonstra¬ 
tion that a man doth it ui)ou regard, and not upon 
facility. It is a good pree(q)t, generally in seconding 
another, yet to add somewhat of one’s own; as if 
you will grant liia opinion, let it be with some dis¬ 
tinction ; if you will follow his motion, let it be with 
condition; if you allow bis counsel, let it be with 
alleging farther reason. Men liad need beware 
how they be too perfect in compliments; for be they 
never so sufficient otherwise ; their enviers will be 
sure to give them that attribute, to the disadvantage 
of their greater virtues, It is loss also in business, 
to be too Ml of respects, or to be too curious in 
observing times and opportunities: Solomon saith, 

He that considereth the wind shall not sow; and 
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he that looketh to the clouds shall not reap/^ A 
wise man will make more opportunities than he 
finds. Men’s behaviour should be like their apparel j 
not too strait or point device, but free for exercise 
or motion. 

LIIL OP PRAISE. 

Praise is the reflexion of virtue: but it is as the 
gjass or body which giveth the reflexion. If it be 
from the common people, it is commonly false and 
nought j and rather followeth vain persons than vir¬ 
tuous j for the common people understand not many 
excellent virtues : the lowest virtues draw praise 
from them ; the middle virtues work in them 
astonishment or admiration; but of the highest vir¬ 
tues they have no sense or perceiving at all: but 
shows, and species virtutibus similes, serve best with 
them. Certainly fame is like a river, that beareth 
up things light and swoln, and drowns things weighty 
and solid: but if persons of quality and judgment 
concur, then it is, as the Scripture saith, Nomen 
bonum instar unguenti fragrantis.” It filleth all 
round about, and will not easily away: for the odours 
of ointments are more durable than those of flowers. 
There be so many false points of praise, that a man 
may justly hold it a suspect. Some praises proceed 
merely of flattery j and if he be an ordinary flat¬ 
terer, he will have certain common attributes, 
which may serve every man; if he be a cunning 
flatterer, he will follow the arch-flatterer, which is a 
man’s self; and wherein a man thinketh best of 
himself, therein the flatterer will uphold him most; 
but if he be an impudent flatterer, look, wherein a 
man is conscious to himself that he is most defective, 
and is most out of countenance in himself, that will 
the flatterer entitle him to perforce, spretd con- 
scientid. Some praises come of good wishes and 
respects, which is a form due in civility takings and 
great persons; laudando prsecipere; when by telling 
men what they are, they represent to them what 
they should be. Some men are praised maliciously 
to their hurt, thereby to stir envy and jealousy to¬ 
wards them: pessimum genus inimicorum laudan- 
tium; insomuch as it was a proverb amongst the 
Grecians, that he that was praised to his hurt, 
should have a push rise upon his nose; as we say, 
that a blister will rise upon one’s tongue that tells 
a lie. Certainly moderate praise, used with oppor¬ 
tunity, and not vulgar, is that which doth the good. 
Solomon saith, He that praiseth his friend aloud, 
rising early, it shall be to him no better than a curse.” 
Too much magnifying of man or matter, doth irri¬ 
tate contradiction, and procure envy and scorn. To 
praise a man’s self cannot be decent, except it be in 
rare cases: but to praise a man’s office or profession, 
he may do it with good grace, and with a kind of 
magnanimity. The cardinals of Rome, which are 
theologues, and friars, and schoolmen, have a phrase 
of notable contempt and scorn, towards civil busi¬ 
ness; for they call all temporal business, of w\ars, 
embassages, judicature, and other employments, 
sirrbirie, which is under-sherifFries, as if they were 
but matters for under-sheriffs and catch-poles ; 


though many times those under-sheriffries more 
good than their high speculations. St. Paul, wheri 
he boasts of himself, he doth oft interlace, I speak 
like a foolbut speaking of his calling, he saith, 
“ magnificaho apostolatum meum.” 

LIV. OF VAIN-GLORY. 

It was prettily devised of JEsop : The fly sat upon 
the axle-tree of the chariot-wheel, and said, What a 
dust do I raise ? So are there some vain persons, 
that whatsoever goeth alone, or moveth upon greater 
means, if they have never so little hand in it, they 
think it is they that carry it. They that are 
glorious must needs be factious; for all bravery 
stands upon comparisons. They must needs be 
violent to make good their own vaunts : neither can 
they be secret, and therefore not effectual; but ac¬ 
cording to the French proverb, Beaucoup de bruit, 
pen de fruitMuch bruit, little fruit Yet certain¬ 
ly there is use of this quality in civil affairs: where 
there is an opinion, and fame to be created, either 
of virtue or greatness, these men are good trumpeters. 
Again, as Titus Livius notetii, in the case of An¬ 
ti ochus and the ^Etolians, there are sometimes great 
effects of cross lies; as if a man that negotiates be¬ 
tween two princes, to draw them to join in a war 
against the third, doth extol the forces of either of 
them above measure, the one to the other: and 
sometimes he that deals between man and man, 
raiseth his own credit with both, by pretending 
greater interest than he hath in either. And in 
these and the like kinds, it often falls out, that some¬ 
what is produced of nothing; for lies are sufficient 
to breed opinion, and opinion brings on substance. 
In military commanders and soldiers, vain-glory is an 
essential point; for as iron sharpens iron, so by 
glory one courage sharpeneth another: in cases of 
great enterprise, upon charge and adventure, a com¬ 
position of glorious natures doth put life into busi¬ 
ness ; and those that are of solid and sober natures, 
have more of the ballast than of the sail. In fame 
of learning, the flight will be slow, without some 
feathers of ostentation: “ Qui de contemnendd glori 4 
libros scribunt, nomen suum inscribunt.” Socrates, 
Aristotle, Galen, were men full of ostentation. Cer¬ 
tainly vain-glory helpeth to perpetuate a man’s 
memory; and virtue was never so beholden to human 
nature, as it received its due at the second hand. 
Neither had the fame of Cicero, Seneca, Plinius 
Secundus, borne her age so w'ell, if it had not been 
joined with some vanity in themselves: like unto 
varnish, that makes ceilings not only shine but last. 
But all this while, when I speak of vain-glory, I mean 
not of that property that Tacitus doth attribute to 
Mucianus ; omnium, quoe dixerat, feceratque, arte 
quddam ostentator:” for that proceeds not of vanity, 
but of natural magnanimity and discretion : and in 
some persons, is not only comely but gracious. For 
excusations, cessions, modesty itself well governed, 
are but arts of ostentation. And amongst those 
arts, there is none better than that whicli Plinius 
Secundus speaketh of; which is to be liberal of 
praise and commendation to others, in that wherein 
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a man’s self liatli any perfection. Por, saith Pliny, < 
very wittily, “ in commending another you do your- i 
self right; for he that you commend is either 
superior to you in that you commend, or inferior. If , 
he be inferior, if he be to be commended, you much ' 
more. If he be superior, if he be not to be com¬ 
mended, you much less.” Glorious men are the 
scorn of wise men, the admiration of fools, the 
idols of parasites, and slaves of their own vaunts. 

LV. OF HONOUR AND REPUTATION. 

The winning of honour is but the revealing of a 
man’s virtue and.worth without disadvantage. For 
some in their actions do woo and affect honour and 
reputation; which sort of men are commonly much 
talked of, but inwardly little admired. And some, 
contrariwise, darken their virtue in the show of it; 
so as they be undervalued in opinion. If a man per¬ 
form that which hath not been attempted before, or 
attempted and given over j or hath been achieved, but 
not with so good circumstance: he shall purchase 
more honour than by affecting a matter of greater 
difficulty or virtue, wherein he is but a follower. 
If a man so temper his actions, as in some one of 
them he doth content every faction or combination 
of people, the music will be the fuller. A man is an 
ill husband of his honour that entereth into any 
action, the failing wherein may disgrace him more 
than the carrying of it through can honour him. 
Honour that is gained and broken upon another, 
hath the quickest reflexion, like diamonds cut with 
fascets. And therefore let a man contend to excel j 
any competitors of his in honour, in out-shooting 
them, if he can, in their own bow. Discreet follow¬ 
ers and servants help much to reputation : “ omnis 
fama a domesticis emanat.” Envy, which is the 
canker of honour, is best extinguished by declaring 
a man’s self in his ends, rather to seek merit than 
fame ; and by attributing a man’s success rather to 
Divine Providence and felicity, than to his own virtue 
or policy. The true marshalling of the degrees of 
sovereign honour, are these. In the first place are 
conditores imperiorum, founders of states and com¬ 
monwealths ; such as were Romulus, Cyrus, Caesar, 
Ottoman, Ismael. In the second place are legis- 
latores, lawgivers, which are also called second found¬ 
ers, or perpetui principes, because they govern by 
their ordinances, after they are gone : such were 
Lycurgus, Solon, Justinian, Edgar, Alphonsiis of 
Castile, the wise, that made the Siete partidas. In 
the third place are liberatores, or salvatores; such 
as compound the long miseries of civil wars, or de¬ 
liver their countries from servitude of strangers or 
tyrants; as AugustusCsesar, Vespasianus, Aurelianua, 
Theodoricus, King Henry the seventh of England, 
King Henry the fourth of France. In the fourth 
place are propagatorcs, or propugnatores imperii, 
such as in honourable wars enlarge their territories, 
or make noble defence against invaders. And in the 
last place are patres patriae, which reign justly, and 
make the times good wherein they live. Both which 
last kinds need no examples, they are in such number. 
Degrees of honour in subjects arc; first, participes 


curarum, those upon whom princes do discharge 
the greatest weight of their affairs; their right, 
hands, as we call them. The next are duces belli, 
great leaders ; such as are princes’ lieutenants,' and 
do them notable services in the wars. The third 
are gratiosi, favourites; such as exceed not this 
scantling, to be solace to the sovereign, and harmless 
to the people : and the fourth, iiegotiis pares; such 
as have great places under princes, and execute 
their places with sufficiency. There is an honoiw- 
likewise, which may be ranked amongst the greatest, 
which happeneth rarely; that is, of such as sacrifice 
themselves to death or danger for the good of their 
country; as was M. Regulus, and the two Decii. 

LVI. OF JUDICATURE. 

Judges ought to remember, that their office is 
jus dicere, and not jus dare; to interpret law, and 
not to make law, or give law. Else will it be like the 
authority claimed by the church of Rome; which, 
under pretext of exposition of Scripture, doth not 
stick to add and alter; and to pronounce that which 
they do not find; and by show of antiquity to intro¬ 
duce novelty. Judges ought to be more learned 
than witty; more reverend than plausible; and more 
advised than confident. Above all things, integrity 
is their portion and proper virtue. “ Cursed,” saith 
the law, is he that removeth the land-mark.”^ The 
mislayer of a mere-stone is to blame : but it is the 
unjust judge that is the capital remover of land-marks, 
when he defineth amiss of lands and property. One 
foul sentence doth more hurt than many foul ex¬ 
amples. For these do but corrupt the stream : the 
other corrupteth the fountain. So saith Solomon ; 

“ Fons turbatus, et vena corrupta, est Justus cadens 
in caus4 su4 coram adversario.” The office of judges 
may have reference unto the parties that sue ; unto 
the advocates that plead; unto the clerks and mi¬ 
nisters of justice underneath them; and to the so¬ 
vereign or state above them. 

First, for the causes or parties that sue. There 
be,” saith the Scripture, “ that turn judgment into 
wormwoodand surely there be also that turn it 
into vinegar: for injustice maketh it bitter, and de¬ 
lays make it sour. The principal duty of a judge 
is, to suppress force and fraud; whereof force is the 
more pernicious when it is open ; and fraud when 
it is close and disguised. Add thereto contentious 
' suits, which ought to be spewed out as the surfeit of 
courts. A judge ought to prepare his way to a just 
sentence, as God useth to prepare his way, by rais¬ 
ing valleys and taking down hills; so when there 
appeareth on either side a high hand, violent pro¬ 
secution, cunning advantages taken, combination, 
power, great counsel, then is the virtue of a judge 
seen, to make inequality equal; that he may plant 
his judgment as upon an even ground. ‘‘ Qui for- 
titer emiingit, elicit sanguinemand where the 
wine-press is hard wrought, it yields a harsh wine, 
that tastes of the grape-stone. Judges must beware 
of hard constructions and strained inferences; for 
there is no worse torture than the torture of laws ; 
; especially in case of laws penal they ought to have 
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care, that that which was meant for terror be not 
turned into rigour; and that they bring not upon the 
people that shower whereof the Scripture speaketh 
“ pluet super eos laqueos for penal laws pressed 
are a shower of snares upon the people. Therefore 
let penal laws, if they have been sleepers of long 
or if they be grown unfit for the present time, be by 
wise judges confined in the execution; “Judicis 
offiemm est, ut res, ita tempera rerum,” etc. In causes 
of hfe and death, judges ought, as far as the law 
permitteth, in justice to remember mercy; and to 
cast a severe eye upon the example, but a merciful 
eye upon the person. 

Secondly, for the advocates and counsel that 
plead: patience and gravity of hearing is an es¬ 
sential part of justice; and an over-speaking judge 
IS no well-tuned cymbal. It is no grace to a judge 
first to find that which he might have heard in due 
. time from the bar; or to show quickness of conceit 
in cutting off evidence or counsel too short; or to 
prevent information by questions, though pertinent 
the parts of a judge in hearing are four : to direct 
the evidence; to moderate length, repetition, or im- 
pertinency of speech; to recapitulate, select, and 
collate, the material points of that which hath been 
pid; and to give the rule or sentence. ‘Whatsoever 
IS above these is too much ; and proceedeth either 
of glory and willingness to speak, or of impatience 
to near, or of shortness of memory, or of want of a 
stayed and equal attention. It is a strange thing to 
see, that the boldness of advocates should prevail 
with judges; whereas they should imitate God, in 
whose seat they sit, who “represseth the presump¬ 
tuous, and giveth grace to the modest.” But it is 
more strange that judges should have noted favour¬ 
ites ; which cannot but cause multiplication of fees 
and suspicion of bye-ways. There is due from the 
judge to the advocate some commendation and 
gracing where causes are well handled, and fairly 
pleaded; especially towards the side which obtain- 
eth not: for that upholds in the blient the reputa- 
tion of his counsel, and beats down in him the con- 
ceit of his cause. There is likewise due to the 
pubhe a civil reprehension of advocates, where there 

flight 

jnformdtion, indiscreet pressing, or an over-bold 
counsel of the bar chop 
with the judge, nor wind himself into handling of 
the cause anew, after the judge hath declared his 
sentence: but on the other side, let not the judge 
meet the cause half way; nor give occasion to the 
^ counsel or proofs were not heard. 

Ihirdly, for that that concerns clerks and minis- 

hallowed place; 

and therefore not only the bench, but the foot-pace 
and precincts, and purprise thereof, ought to be pre¬ 
served without scandal and corruption. For cer¬ 
tainly » grapes,” as the Scripture saith, “ will not 
be gathered of thorns or thistles:” neither can jus¬ 
tice yield her fruit with sweetness, amongst the 
bners and brambles of catching and polling clerks 
and ministers. The attendance of courts is subject 
to four bad instruments. First, certain persons that 
are sowers of suits; which make the court swell, 
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and the country pine. The second sort is of those 
that engage courts in quarrels of jurisdiction, ani 
are not truly amici curice, but parasiti curiae, m pufif. 
ing a court up beyond her bounds, for thefr 
scraps and advantage. The third sort is of those 
that may be accounted the left hands of courts- 
persons that are full of nimble and sinister tricks' 
and shifts, whereby they pervert the plain and 
direct courses of courts, and bring justice into 
oblique lines and labyrinths. And the fourth is, the 
poller and exacter of fees; which justifies the com¬ 
mon resemblance of the courts of justice to the 
bush, whereunto while the sheep flies for defence in 
weather, he is sure to lose part of his fleece. On 
the other side, an ancient clerk, skilful in prece¬ 
dents, wary in proceeding, and understanding in the 
business of the court, is an excellent finger of a 
court, and doth many times point the way to the 
judge himself. ^ 

Fourthly, for that which may concern the sove¬ 
reign and estate. Judges ought above all to remem¬ 
ber the conclusion of the Roman twelve tables- 
salus popuh suprema lex;” and to know that 
taws, except they be in order to that end, are but 
^ings captious, and oracles not well inspired. 
Therefore it is a happy thing in a state when 
kings and states do often consult with judges • and 
again, when judges do often consult with the’ king 
and state; the one, when there is matter of law 
mtervenient in business of state; the other, when 
there is some consideration of state intervenient in 
matter of law. For many times the things deduced 
to judgment may be meum and tuum, when the rea¬ 
son and consequence thereof may trench to point of 
estate : I call matter of estate, not only the parts of 
sovereignty, but whatsoever introduceth any great 
alteration, or dangerous precedent; or concemeth 
manifestly any great portion of people. And let no 
man weakly conceive, that just laws and true policy 
have any antipathy; for they are like the spirits 
and sinews, that one moves with the other Let 
judges also remember, that Solomon’s throne was 
supported by lions on both sides; let them be lions, 
the throne; being circumspect 
that they do not check or oppose any points of 
sovereignty. Let not judges also be so ignorant of 
their own right, as to think there is not left to 
them, as a principal part of their office, a wise use 
and application of laws. For they may remember 
what the apostle saith of a greater law than theirs, 

Nos scimus quia lex bona est, modo quis ed uta- 
tur legitime.” 

LVII. OP ANGER. 

To seek to extinguish anger utterly, is but a bra. 
very of the Stoics. 'We have better oracles: “ Be 
angry, but sin not. Let not the sun go down upon 
your anger.” Anger must be limited and confined, 
both m race and in time. We will first speak, how 
the natural inclination and habit, to be angry, may 
be attempered and calmed. Secondly, how the par- 
ticular motions of anger may be repressed, or at 
least refrained from doing mischief. Thirdly, how 
to raise anger, or appease anger, in another. 
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For the first, there is no other way, but to medi¬ 
tate and luminate well upon the eifects of anger, 
how it troubles man^s life. And the best time to 
do this, is to look back upon anger when the fit is 
thoroughly over. Seneca saithj That anger is like 
ruin, which breaks itself upon that it falls. The 
Scripture exhorteth us ‘‘ to possess our souls in 
patience.’’ Whosoever is out of patience, is out of 
possession of his soul. Men must not turn bees j- 

-Aamasque in vulnere ponunt.’’ 

Anger is certainly a kind of baseness; as it 
appears well in the weakness of those subjects in 
whom it reigns; children, women, old folks, sick 
folks. Only men must beware, that they carry their 
anger rather with scorn, than "with fear; so that 
they may seem rather to be above the injury, than 
below it. Which is a thing easily done, if a man 
will give law to himself in i.t. 

" For the second point, the causes and motives of 
anger are chiefly three. First, to be too sensible of 
hurtj for no man is angry that feels not himself 
hurt: and therefore tender and delicate persons must 
needs be oft angry 5 they have so many things to 
trouble them, which more robust natures have little 
sense of. The next is, the apprehension and con¬ 
struction of the injury offered to be, in the circum¬ 
stances thereof, full of contempt. For contempt is 
that which putteth an edge upon anger, as much or 
more than the hurt itself. And therefore when men 
are ingenious in picking out circumstances of con¬ 
tempt, they do kindle their anger much. Lastly, 
opinion of the touch of a man’s reputation doth mul¬ 
tiply and sharpen anger. Wherein the remedy is, 
that a man should have, as Consalvo was wont to 
say, “ telam honoris crassiorem.” But in all re- 
frainings of anger, it is the best remedy to win time ; 
and to make a man’s self believe, that the opportu¬ 
nity of his revenge is not yet come: but that he 
foresees a time for it, and so to still himself in the 
mean time, and reserve it. To contain anger from 
mischief, though it take hold of a man, there be two 
things whereof you must have special caution. The 
one, of extreme bitterness of words, especially if they 
be aculeate and proper; for communia maledicta 
are nothing so much: and again, that in anger a 
man reveal no secrets; for that makes him not fit 
for society. The other, that you do not perempto¬ 
rily break off, in any business, in a fit of anger; 
but howsoever you show bitterness, do not act any 
thing that is not revocable. 

For raising and appeasing anger in another j it 
is done chiefly by choosing of times. When men 
are frowardest and worst disposed, to incense them. 
Again, by gathering, as was touched before, all that 
you can find out to aggravate the contempt: and the 
two remedies are by the contraries. The former to 
take good times, when first to relate to a man an angry 
business; for the first impression is much. And 
the other is, to sever, as much as may he, the con¬ 
struction of the injury from the point of contempt; 
imputing it to misunderstanding, fear, passion, or 
what you will. 


LVIII. OF VICISSITUDE OF THINGS 

Solomon saith, There is no new thing upon the 
earthso that as Plato had an imagination, that all 
knowledge was but remembrance; so Solomon giv- 
etli his sentence, “ that all novelty is but oblivion.” 
Whereby you may see, that the river of Lethe run¬ 
neth as well above ground as below. There is an 
abstruse astrologer, that saith, if it were not for two 
things that are constant (the one is, that the fixed 
stars ever stand at like distance one from another, 
and never come nearer together, nor go farther asun¬ 
der ; the othei*, that the diurnal motion perpetually 
keepeth time) no individual would last one moment. 
Certain it is, that the matter is in a perpetual flux, 
and never at a stay. The great winding-sheets, that 
bury all things in oblivion, are two: deluges, and 
earthquakes. As for conflagrations, and great 
droughts, they do merely dispeople and destroy. 
Phaeton’s car went but a day. And the three years’ 
drought in the time of Elias, was but particular, and 
left people alive. As for the great burnings by 
lightnings, which are often in the West Indies, they 
are but narrow. But in the other two destructions, 
by deluge and earthquake, it is farther to be noted, 
that the remnant of people w^hich hap to be reserved, 
are commonly ignorant and mountainous people, 
that can give no account of the time past; so that 
the oblivion is all one, as if none had been left. If 
you consider well of the people of the West Indies, 
it is very probable that they are a newer or a 
younger people than the people of the old world; 
and it is much more likely, that the destruction that 
hath heretofore been there, was not by earthquakes, 
(as the jEgyptian priest told Solon, concerning the 
island of Atlantis, that it was swallowed by an earth¬ 
quake,) but rather, that it was desolated by a parti¬ 
cular deluge ; for earthquakes are seldom in those 
parts: but, on the other side, they have such pour¬ 
ing rivers, as the rivers of Asia, and Africa, and 
Europe, are but brooks to them. Their Andes like¬ 
wise, or mountains, are far higher than those with 
us ; whereby it seems, that the remnants of genera¬ 
tions of men were in such a particular deluge saved. 
As for the observation that Machiavel hath, that the 
jealousy of sects doth much extinguish the memory 
of things; traducing Gregory the Great, that he 
did what in him lay to extinguish all heathen anti¬ 
quities ; I do not find that those zeals do any great 
effects, nor last long; as it appeared in the suc¬ 
cession of Sabinian, who did revive the former 
antiquities. 

The vicissitude or mutations in the superior globe 
are no fit matter for this present argument. It may 
be, Plato’s great year, if the world should last so 
long, would have some effect, not in renewing the 
state of like individuals, (for that is the fume of 
those, that conceive the celestial bodies have more 
accurate influences' upon these things below than 
indeed they have,) but in gross. Comets, out of 
question, have likewise power and effect over the 
gross and mass of things : but they are rather gazed 
upon, and waited upon in their journey, than wisely 
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observed in their effects; especially in their respec¬ 
tive effects: that is, what kind of comet, for mami- 
tude, colour, version of the beams, placing in the 
region of heaven, or lasting, produceth what kinds 
' ■ of effects. 

There is a toy, which 1 have heard, and I would 
not have it given over, but waited upon a little 
Jhey say it is observed in the Low Countries, f 
mow not in what part, that every five and thirty 
•Tears, the same kind and suit of years and weathers 
comes about again; as great frost, great wet, great 
droughts, warm winters, summers with little heat 

It « ; 

ttiin^ I do the rather mention, because, computing 
backwards, I have found some concurrence. ° 
But to leave these points of nature, and to come 

, omen. The greatest vicissitude of things amongst 

men is the vicissitude of sects and religions; L 
those orbs rule in men’s minds most. The true re¬ 
ligion is built upon the rock; the rest are tossed 
upon the waves of time. To speak therefore of the 
causes of new sects, and to give some counsel con¬ 
cerning them, as far as the weakness of human judg- 
nient can give stay to so great revolutions : 

When the religion formerly received is rent by 
discords; and when the holiness of the professors 
°‘decayed and full of scandal; and 
withal the times be stupid, ignorant, and barbar- ■ 

sect, if then also there should arise any extrava- ' 

tliTLT I*™®"!! 1 

IkheTh- held when Mahomet pub- c 

ished his law. If a new sect have not two proper- , 

ties, fear It not; font will not spread. The one is d 

the supplanting, or the opposing of authority estab- b 

othl. ■’ popular than that. The v 

othei IS the giving licence to pleasures and a vo- i. 

speculative heresies, such c 

Tn J2n^ "O'" ‘he w 

Aiininidns, though they work mightily upon men’s b 
wits, yet they do not produce any greL alter<Xs a 

Ce be °-Srs! li 

There be three manner of plantations of new sects • si 

by the power of signs and miracles; byThrSo: m 
quence apd wisdom of speech and persuasion; and sc 
by the sword. For martyrdoms, I reckon 

sTeS *hey seem to exceed the 

strength of human nature ; and I may do the like ar 
of superlative and admirable holiness of life. Surely an 
there is no better way to stop the rising of new sects wi 
and schisms, flian to reform abuses; to compound an 
Ae smaller differences; to proceed mildly, and not an 

off fhe?^““‘“T and rather to take thi 

off the principal authors, by winning and advancing tw 

'‘The eh", ‘""y, bitterness^ an: 

lint n} * Vicissitudes in wars are many; off 

but chiefly in three things: in the seats or stages S 

the conZ; '"w ® manner^f the 

VriTns A T ‘“e Persians, As- thi 

werrail ^ *1’® invaders, ma 

Srn. hTr ‘^ere be 

the one’ tn incursions of theirs; ] 

he one to Gallo-Grecia, the other to Rome. But res 

X 2 


lec- east and west have no certain points of heaven; and 
^1- no more have the wars, either from the east or west 
the any certainty of observation. But north and south 

seldom or never been seen, 
:iM southern people have invaded the 

U lint contrariwise; whereby it is manifest, 

le. that the northern tract of the world is in nature the 

fty of that hemisphere, or of the great continents that 
-rs aie upon the north; whereas the south part, for 
-dt ought that is known, is almost all sea; or (which 
' “°®‘ apparent) of the cold of the northern parts ‘ 

\l °I discipline^doth 

ig make the bodies hardest, and the courage^ warmest 

le and emn!!'/ shivering of a great state 

le and empiie, you may be sure to have wars. For 

or empires, while they stand, do enervate and de- 

or stray the forces of the natives which they have sub- 

■d" filZ’ '"i upon their own protecting forces; and 
^ n when they fail also, all goes to ruin, and they he- 

eZL" ^o\nan 

.0 ^ likewise in the empire of Almaigne, 

after Charles the Great, every bird taking a feather’ 

v II «l’uuld 

y Uieak. The great accessions and unions of king- 
s doms do likewise stir up wars. For when a state 
grows to an over-power, it is like a great flood, that 
will be sure to overflow. As it hath been seen in the 
. states of Rome Turkey, Spain, and others. Lol^ 

- when the world hath fewest barbarous people, biu 
such as commonly will not marry or generate, ex¬ 
cept they know means to live, as it is almost every 
• where at this day, except Tartary, there is no 
danger of inundations of people: but when there 

*° populate, 

without foreseeing means of life and sustentation, it 1 
IS of necessity that once in an age or two they dis- 

"P°" other nations; 
hich the ancient northern people were wont to do 
tiy lot; casting lots what part should stay at home 
and what should seek their fortunes. When a war- 
hke state grows soft and effeminate, they may be 
sure of a war. For commonly such ’states are 
grown rich in the time of their degenerating; and 
so the prey inviteth, and their decay in valour cn- 
courageth a war. 

As for the weapons, it hardly falleth under rule 
and observation; yet we sec, even they have returns 
and vicissitudes. For certain it is, that ordnance 
was known in the city of the Oxidraces in India- 
and was that which the Macedonians called thunder 
and lightning, and magic. And it is well known, 
that the use of ordnance have been in China aljovo 
two thousand years. The conditions of wcapoms, 
and their improvements, arc, first, the fetching afar 
off; for that outruns the danger; as it is seen in 
ordnance and muskets. Secondly, the strength of 
the percussion; wherein likewise ordnance do e.x- 
ceert all arietations and ancient inventions. Tlip 
third 1.S, the commodious use of them ; as that they 
mayseive in all weathers; that the carriage may 
be light and manageable ; and the like. 

For the conduct of tlie war: at the fir.st, ineii 
rested extremely upon numlier; they did j.iit the 
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wars likewise upon main force and valour, pointing 
days for pitched fields, and so trying it out upon an 
even match i and they were more ignorant in rang¬ 
ing and arraying their battles. After, they grew to 
rest upon number rather competent than vast; they 
grew to advantages of place, cunning diversions, 
and the like; and they grew more skilful in the 
ordering of their battles. _ ^ 

In the youth of a state, arms do flourish j m the 
middle age of a state, learning j and then both of 
them together for a time : in the declining age of 
a state, mechanical arts and merchandise. ^ Learn¬ 
ing hath its infancy, when it is but beginning and 
almost childish : then its youth, when it is luxu¬ 
riant and juvenile: then its strength of years, when 
it is solid and reduced; and lastly, its old age, when . 
it waxeth dry and exhaust. But it is not good to 
looktoolong upon these turning wheels of vicissitude, 
lest we become giddy. As for the philology of them, 
that is but a circle of tales, and therefore not fit for 
this writing. 

OF A KING. 

1 . A king is a mortal god on earth, unto whom 

the living God hath lent his own name as a peat 
honour; but withal told him, he should die like a 
man, lest he should be proud and flatter himself, that 
God hath with his name imparted unto him his na¬ 
ture also. / 

2. Of all kind of men, God is the least beholden 
unto them; for he doth most for them, and they do 
ordinarily least for him. 

3 . A king that would not feel his crown too 
heavy for him, must w^ear it every day; but if he 
think it too light, he knoweth not of what metal it 
is made. 

4. He must make religion the rule of govern¬ 
ment, and not to balance the scale ; for he that cast- 
eth in religion only to make the scales even, his 
own weight is contained in those characters, “ Mene, 
mene, tekel, upharsin,” “ He is found too light, his 
kingdom shall be taken from him.’' 

5 . And that king that holds not religion the best 
reason of state, is void of all piety and justice, the 
supporters of a king. 

6 . He must be able to give counsel himselt, but 
not rely thereupon; for though happy events justify 
their counsels, yet it is better that the evil event of 
good advice be rather imputed to a subject than a 

. sovereign. 

7. He is the fountain of honour, which should 
notrun with a waste pipe, lest the courtiers sell the 
water, and then, as papists say of their holy wells, 
it loses the virtue. 

8 . He is the life of the law, not only as he is lex 
loquens himself, but because he animateth the dead 
letter, making it active towards alibis subjects prce- 
mio et poena. 

9. A wise king must do less in altering his laws 
than he may; for new government is per dangerous. 
It being true in the body politic, as in the corporal, 
that ** omnis subita immutatio est periculosa; and 
thoagh it be for the better, yet it is not without a 
fearful apprehension; for he that changeth the fun- 
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daraental laws of a kingdom, thinketh there is no 
good title to a crown, but by conquest. 

10 . A king that setteth to sale seats of justice, 
oppresseth the people; for he teacheth his judges 
to sell justice; and pretio parata pretio venditur 
justitia.’' 

11. Bounty and magnificence are virtues very 
regal, hut a prodigal king is nearer a tyrant than a 
parsimonious; for store at home draweth not his 
contemplations abroad: but want supplieth itself of. 
what is next, and many times the next way: a 
king herein must be wise, and know what he may 
justly do. 

12. That king which is not feared, is not loved; 
and he that is well seen in his craft, must as well 
study to he feared as loved; yet not loved for fear, j 
but feared for love. 

13. Therefore, as he must always resemble Him 
whose great name be beareth, and that as in mani¬ 
festing the sweet influence of his mercy on the severe 
stroke of his justice sometimes, so in this not to 
suffer a man of death to live ; for besides that the 
land doth mourn, the restraint of justice towards sin 
doth more retard the affection of love, than the ex¬ 
tent of mercy doth inflame it: and sure where love is 
[ill] bestowed, fear is quite lost. 

14. His greatest enemies are his flatterers; for 
though they ever speak on his side, yet their words 
still make against him. 

15. The love which a king oweth to a weal pub¬ 
lic, should not be over-strained to any one particular; 
yet that his more special favour do reflect upon some 
worthy ones, is somewhat necessary, because theie 
are few of that capacity. 

16. He must have a special care of five things, 
if he would not have his crown to be but to him in- 

felix felicitas. , 

First, that simiilata sanctitas be not in the church; 
for that is duplex iniquitas. 

Secondly, that inutilis aequitas sit not in the chan¬ 
cery ; for that is inepta misericordia. 

Thirdly, that iitilis iniquitas keep not the ex¬ 
chequer ; for that is crudele latrocinium. ^ 

Fourthly, that fidelis temeritas he not his general; 
for that wflll bring but seram poenitentiam. ^ 

Fifthly, that infidelis prudentia be not his secre¬ 
tary ; for that is anguis sub viridi herba. 

To conclude; as he is of the greatest power, 
so he is subject to the greatest cares, made the 
servant of his people, or else he were without a 
calling at all. 

He then that honoureth him not is next an 
atheist, wanting the fear of God in his heart. 

A FRAGMENT OF AN ESSAY OF FAME. 

The poets make Eame a monster. They describe 
her in part finely and elegantly ; and in part gravely 
and sententiously. They say, how many 

feathers she hath, so many eyes she ha^ under¬ 
neath, so many tongues, so many voices, she pricks 
up so many ears. 

1 This is a flourish; there follow excellent parables. 
as, that she gathereth strength in going; that sne 
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goeth upon the ground, and yet hideth her head in 
the clouds; that in the day-time she sitteth in a 
watch-tower, and flieth most by night,* that she 
mingleth things done with things not done; and that 
she is a terror to great cities. But that which pass- 
eth all the rest is, they do recount that the Earth, 
mother of the giants, that made war against Jupiter, 
and were by him destroyed, thereupon in anger 
forth Fame j for certain it is that rebels, 
figured by the giants, and seditious fames and libels, 
are but brothers and sisters, masculine and femi¬ 
nine. But now if a man can tame this monster, and 
bring her to feed at the hand, and govern her, and 
with her fly other ravening fowl, and kill them, it 
is somewhat worth. But we are infected with the 
style of the poets. To speak now in a sad and a 
serious manner; there is not in all the politics a place 
less handled, and more W’-ortliy to be handled, than 
this of fame. We will therefore speak of these 
points: what are false fames; and what are true 
fames; and how they may be best discerned ; how 
fames may be sown and raised; bow they may be 
spread and multiplied ; and how they may be 
checked and laid dead. And other things concerning 
the nature of fame. Fame is of that force, as there 
is scarcely any great action wherein it hath not a 
great part, especially in the war. Mucianus undid 
Vitellius, by a fame that he scattered, that Vitel- 


lius had in purpose to remove the legions of Syria 
into Germany, and the legions of Germany into 
Syria; whereupon the legions of Syria were infi¬ 
nitely inflamed. Julius Ceesar took Pompey un¬ 
provided, and laid asleep his industry and prepara¬ 
tions, by a fame that he cunningly gave out, how 
Csesaris own soldiers loved him not; and being 
W'earied with the wars, and laden with the spoils of 
Gaul, would forsake him as soon as he came into 
Italy. Livia settled all things for the succession of 
her son Tiberius, by continual giving out that her 
husband Augustus w'as upon recovery and amend¬ 
ment. And it is a usual thing with the bashaws, 
to conceal the death of the Great Turk from the 
janizaries and men of war, to save the sacking of 
Constantinople and other towns, as their manner is. 
Themistocles made Xerxes, king of Persia, post 
apace out of Grecia, by givingout that the Grecians 
had a purpose to break his bridge of ships which 
he had made athwart the Hellespont. There be a 
thousand such like examples, and the more they are 
the less they need to be repealed, because a man 
meeteth with them every where; therefore let all 
wise governors have as great a watch and care 
over fames, as they have of the actions and designs 
themselves. 

[^The rest tvas not Jiniahed.'l 
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COLLECTION OF APOPHTHEGMS, 

■ NEW AND OLD. 


HIS LORDSHIPS PREFACE. 

Julius Cjesar did write a collection of apoplithegms, as appears in an epistle of Cicero; so did Ma¬ 
crobins, a consnlar man. I need say no more for the worth of a writing of that nature. It is pity Cassar’s 
hook is lost; for I imagine they were collected with judgment and choice; whereas that of Plutarch 
and Stobaeus, and much more the modern ones, draw much of the dregs. Certainly they are of excellent 
use. They are mucrones verborum, pointed speeches. ^*The words of the wise are as goads,” saith 
Solomon. Cicero prettily calleth them salinas, salt-pits, that you may extract salt out of, and sprinkle it 
where you will. They serve to be interlaced in continued speech. They serve to be recited upon occasion 
of themselves. They serve if yon take out the kernel of them, and make them your own. I have, for 
my recreation amongst more serious studies, collected some few of them:* therein fanning the old; 
not omitting any because they are vulgar, for many vulgar ones are excellent good; not for the meanness 
of the person, but because they are dull and flat; and adding many new, that otherwise would have died. 


1. Queen Elizabeth, the morrow of her corona¬ 
tion, it being the custom to release prisoners at the 
inauguration of a prince, went to the chapel; and 
in the great chamber, one of her courtiers, who was 
•well known to her, either out of his own motion, or 
by the instigation of a wiser man, presented her 
with a petition ; and before a great number of cour¬ 
tiers, besought her wuth a loud voice, “ That now 
this good time, there might be four or five principal 
prisoners more released : those were the four evan¬ 
gelists and the apostle St. Paul, who had been long 
shut up in an unknown tongue, as it were in prison; 
so as they could not converse with the common 
people. The Queen answered very gravely, “ That 
it was best first to inquire of them, whether they 
would be released or no.” 

2. Queen Ann Bullen, at the time when she was 
led to be beheaded in the Tower, called one of the 
king’s privy chamber to her, and said unto him, 
^‘Commend me to the king, and tell him, that he hath 
been ever constant in his course of advancing me: 
from a private gentlewoman he made me a mar¬ 
chioness, and from a marchioness a queen; and now, 
that he hath left no higher degree of earthly honour, 
he intends to crown my innocency with the glory of 
martyrdom.” 


3. His majesty James the first, king of Great 
Britain, having made unto his parliament an excel¬ 
lent and large declaration, concluded thus ; I have 
now given you a clear mirrour of my mind; use it 
therefore like a mirrour, and take heed how you let 
it fall, or how you soil it with your breath.” 

4. A great officer in Erance was in danger to 
have lost his place; but his wife, by her suit and 
means making, made his peace; whereupon a plea¬ 
sant fellow said, “ That he had been crushed, but 
that he saved himself upon his horns.” 

5. His majesty said to his parliament at another 

time, finding there were some causeless jealousies 
sown amongst them; “ That the king and his people, 
whereof the parliament is the representative body, 
were as husband and wife; and therefore that of 
all other things jealousy was between them most 
pernicious.” > 

6. His majesty, when he thought his council 
might note in him some variety in businesses, though 
indeed he remained constant, would say, That the 
sun many times shineth watery; but it is not the 
sim which causeth it, but some cloud-rising betwixt 
us and the sun : and when that is scattered, the sun 
is as it was, and comes to his former brightness.” 

7. His majesty, in his answer to the book of the 


This collection his lordship made out of his memory, without turning any book.— Hawley, 
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cardinal Everenx, who had in a grave argument of 
divinity sprinkled many witty ornaments of poesy 
and humanity, saith; “ That these flowers were 
like blue, and yellow, and red flowers in the corn, 
which make a pleasant show to those that look on, 
but they hurt the corn.’’ 

Si Sir Edward Coke being vehement against the 
two provincial councils of Wales, and the north, 
said to the king; There was nothing there but a 
*Sind of confusion and hotch-potch of justice : one 
while they were a star-chamber; another while a 
king’s bench; another, a common pleas ; another, a 
commission of oyer and terminer.” His majesty 
answered ; “ Why, Sir Edward Coke, they be like 
houses in progress, where I have not, nor can have, 
such distinct rooms of state, as I have here at 
Whitehall, or at Hampton-court.” 

9. The commissioners of the treasury moved the 
king, for the relief of his estate, to disafforest some 
forests of his, explaining themselves of such forests 
as lay out of the way, not near any of the king’s 
houses, nor in the course of his progress; whereof 
he should never have use nor pleasure. Why,” 
saith the king, ‘‘ do you think that Solomon had use 
and pleasure of all his three hundred concubines ? ” 

10. His majesty, when the committees of both 
houses of parliament presented unto him the instru¬ 
ment of union of England and Scotland, was merry 
with them j and amongst other pleasant speeches, 
showed unto them the laird of Lawreston, a Scotch¬ 
man, who was the tallest and greatest man that was 
to be seen, and said, Well, now we are all one, 
yet none of you will say but here is one Scotchman 
greater than any Englishman which was an 
ambiguous speech ; but it was thought he meant it 
of himself. 

11. His majesty would say to the lords of his 
council, when they sat upon any great matter, and 
came from council in to him, “ Well, you have sat, 
but what have you hatched ?” 

12. When the archduke did raise his siege from 
the Grave, the then secretary came to queen Eliza¬ 
beth. The queen, having first intelligence thereof, 
said to the secretary, ** Wot you what ; The arch¬ 
duke has risen from the Grave,” He answered, 

What, without the trumpet of the archangel P” 
The queen replied, Yes, without the sound of 
trumpet.” 

13. Queen Elizabeth was importuned much by 
my lord of Essex, to supply divers great offices that 
had been long voidj the queen answered nothing 
to the matter; but rose np on a sudden, and said, 

I am sure my office will not be long void.” And 
yet at that time there was much speech of troubles, 
and divisions about the crown, to he after her 
decease; hut they all vanished; and king James 
came in, in a profound peace. 

14. The council did make remonstrance unto 
queen Elizabeth of the continual conspiracies against 
her life ; and namely, that a man was lately taken, 
who stood ready in a very dangerous and suspicious 
manner to do the deed: and they showed her the 
weapon wherewith he thought to have acted it. 
And therefore they advised her that she should go 


less abroad to take the air, weakly attended, as she 
used. But the queen answered; That she had 
rather be dead, than put in custody.” 

15. The lady Paget, that was very private with 
queen Elizabeth, declared herself much against the 
match with Monsieur. After Monsieur’s death, the 
queen took extreme grief, at least as she made 
show, and kept in within her bed-chamber and one 
ante-chamber for three weeks space, in token of 
mourning: at last she came forth into the privy- 
chamber, and admitted her ladies to have access 
unto her ; and amongst the rest my lady Paget pre¬ 
sented herself, and came to her with a smiling 
countenance. The queen bent her brows, and 
seemed to be highly displeased, and said to her, 

Madam, you are not ignorant of my extreme 
grief, and do you come to me with a countenance of 
joy ?” My lady Paget answered, Alas, if it please 
your majesty, it is impossible for me to be absent 
from you three weeks, hut that when I see you, I 
must look cheerfully.” No, no,’^ said the queen, 
not forgetting her former nvenseness to the match, 
you have some other conceit in it, tell me plainly.” 
My lady answered, I must obey you ; it is this. I 
was thinking how happy your majesty was, you 
married not Monsieur; for seeing you take such 
thought for his d(‘at]i, being but your friend; if he 
had been your husband, sure it would have cost you 
your life.’^ 

16. Henry the Fourth of France his queen was 
young with child ; count Soissons, that had Ins ex¬ 
pectation upon the crown, when it was twice or thrice 
thought that the queen was with child before, said 
to some of his friends, ** That it was but with ft. pil¬ 
low.” Tliis had someways come to the king’s ear; 
w^ho kept it till such time as the queen waxed 
great: then he called the count of Boissons to him, 
and said, laying his hand upon the queen’s belly; 
“ Come, cousin, is this a pillow ?”—The count of 
Boissons answered, Yes, .sir, it is a pillow for all 
France to sleep upon.” 

17. King Henry the fourth of B’xance was so 
})unctual of his w’ord, after it was once paKsed, that 
they called him The king of the faith.” 

18. The said king Henry the fourth was moved 

by his parliament to a war against tlie protoitintfi ? 
he answered^ I mean it| I, will 

one of you captains; you alifill. iiave, t'Ompiinl'ii 
assigned youJ’ The paHiftmtnt obitrying wtiere- 
nnto his speech tended, gave over, and deserted his 
motion. 

10. Queen Elizabeth was wont to say, upon the 
commission of sales, That the commissioners used 
her like .strawberry wive.s, that laid two or three 
great strawberries at the mouth of their pot, and all 
the rest were little ones ; so they made lier fir 
three good prizes of the first partiindnrs, but fell 
straight ways.” 

20. Queen Elizabeth used to say of her instruc¬ 
tions to great officers, That they were like to gar¬ 
ments, strait at the first putting on, but did by and 
by wfur loose enough.” 

21. A freat officer at court, when triy b>r«l 
Esseac was flrst in trouble ; find that he and fiios*: 
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that dealt for him would talk much of my lord’s 
friends; and of his enemies, answered to one of them, 
“ I will tell you, I know" but one friend and one 
enemy my lord hath, and that one friend is the 
queen, and that one enemy is himself.’’ 

22. The book for deposing king Richard the 
second, and the coming in of Henry the fourth, 
supposed to be written by Dr. Hayward, who was 
committed to the Tower for it, had much incensed 
queen Elizabeth ; and she asked Mr. Bacon, being 
then of her counsel learned, Whether there were 
any treason contained irt it ?” Who intending to do 
him a pleasure, and to take^ off the queen’s bitter¬ 
ness with a merry conceit, answ^ered, “No, Madam, 
for treason I cannot deliver an opinion that there is 
any, but very much felony.” The queen, appre¬ 
hending it gladly, asked, “ How ? and wherein ?” 
Mr. Bacon answered, “ Because he had stolen many 
of his sentences and conceits out of Cornelius 
Tacitus.” 

23. Queen Elizabeth being to resolve upon a great 
officer, and being by some, that canvassed for others, 
put in some doubt of that person whom she meant 
to advance, called for Mr. Bacon, and told him, 
“ She was like one with a lanthorn seeking a man 
and seemed unsatisfied in the choice she had of a 
man for that place. Mr. Bacon answered her, 
“ That he had heard that in old time there was 
usually painted on the church walls the day of doom, 
and God sitting in judgment, and St. Michael hy 
him, with a pair of balances j and the soul and the 
good deeds in the one balance, and the faults and 
the evil deeds in the other; and the soul’s balance 
went up far too light. Then was our lady painted 
with a great pair of beads, who cast them into the 
light balance, and brought down the scale: so, he 
said, place and authority, which w’-ere in her ma¬ 
jesty’s hands to give, w^ere like our lady’s heads, 
which though men, through any imperfections, were 
too light before, yet when they were cast in, made 
weight competent.” 

24. Queen Elizabeth was dilatory enough in suits, 
of her own nature; and the lord treasurer Burleigh 
being a wise man, and willing therein to feed her 
humour, w^ould say to her; “ Madam, you do well to 

/ let suitors stay; for I shall tell you, * bis dat, qui 
' cito datif yoii grant them speedily, they will come 
again the sooner.” 

25. Sir Nicholas Bacon, who w^as keeper of the 
great seal of England, when queen Elizabeth in her 
progress came to his house at Gorhambmy, and said 
to him, “My lord, what a little house have you 
gotten!” answered her, “ Madam, my house is well, 
but it is you that have made me too great for my 
house.” 

26. There was a conference in parliament b^etween 
the lords’ house and the house of commons, about a 
bill of accountants, which came down from the lords 
to the commons ; which bill prayed, That the lands 
of accountants, whereof they were seized when they 
entered upon their office, might be liable to their 
arrears to the queen. But the commons desired, 
That the bill might not look back to accountants 
that were already, but extend only to accountants 


hereafter. But the lord treasutet said, “ Why, I 
pray you, if you had lost your purse by the way, 
would you look forwards, or would you look back ? 
The queen hath lost her purse.” 

27. The lord keeper, Sir Nicholas Bacon, was 
asked his opinion by my lord of Leicester concern¬ 
ing two persons whom the queen seemed to think 
well of“ By my troth, my lord, said he, the one is 
a grave counsellor; the other is a proper young 
man j and so he will be as long aS he lives.” 

28. My lord of Leicester, favourite to queen 
Elizabeth, was making a large chace about Corn- 
bury-park; meaning to enclose with posts and rails; 
and one day was casting up his charge what it 
would come to. Mr. Goldingham, a free spoken 
man, stood by, and said to my lord, “ Methinks 
your lordship goeth not the cheapest way to work.” 

“ Why, Goldingham ?” said my lord. “ Marry, 
my lord,” said Goldingham, “ count you but upon 
the posts, for the country will find you railing.” 

29. The lord keeper, Sir Nicholas Ba'^on, was 
asked his opinion by queen Elizabeth of one of 
these monopoly licences ? And he answered, 

“ Madam, will you have me speak the truth ? 
Licentia omnes deteriores sumus.” We are all the 
worse for licences. 

30. My lord of Essex, at the succour of Roan, 
made twenty-four knights, which at that time was a 
great number. Divers of those gentlemen were of 
weak and small means; which when queen Eliza- 

I beth heard, she said, “ My lord might have done 
well to have built his alms-house, before he made 
his knights.” 

31. The deputies of the reformed religion, after 
the massacre which was at Paris upon St Bartholo¬ 
mew’s day, treated with the king and queen-mother, 
and some other of the council, for a peace. Both 
sides were agreed upon the articles. The question 
was, upon the security for the performance. After 
some particulars propounded and rejected, the queen- 
mother said, “ Why, is not the word of a king suf¬ 
ficient security ?” One of the deputies answered, 

“ No, by St. Bartholomew, Madam.” 

32. There was a French gentleman speaking 
with an English, of the law Salique; that women 
were excluded from inheriting the crown of France. 
The English said, “ Yes; but that was meant of the 
women themselves, not of such males as claimed by 
women.” The French gentleman said, “ Where do 
you find that gloss ?” The English answered, “ I’ll 
tell you, Sir: look on the backside of the record of 
the law Salique, and there you shall find it indorsed:” 
implying there was no such thing as the law Salique, 
but that it is a mere fiction. 

33. A friar of France, being in an earnest dispute 
about the law Salique, would needs prove it by 
Scripture; citing that verse of the Gospel; “ Lilia 
agri non laborant neque nentthe lilies of the field 
do neither labour nor spin; applying it thus: That the 
flower-de-luces of France cannot descend, neither to 
the distaff, nor to the spade: that is, not to a woman, 
nor to a peasant. 

34. When peace was renewed with the French in 
England, divers of the great counsellors were pre- 
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sented from the French with jewels: the lord Henry | ladies of queen Elizabeth’s privy-chamber and hed- 


Howard, being then earl of Northampton, and a 
counsellor, was omitted. Whereupon the king said 
to him, “ My lord, how happens it that you have 
not a jewel as well the rest ?” My lord answered, 
according to the fable in JEsopj “ Non sum Gallus, 
itaque non reperi gemmam.” 

35. The same earl of Northampton, then lord 
piivy seal, was asked by king James, openly at the 
table, where commonly he entertained the king with 
discourse; the king asked him upon the sudden, 

My lord, have you not a desire to see Rome ?” 
My lord privy seal answered, ®‘Yes indeed, Sir.” 
The king said, “And why?” My lord answered, 
“Because, if it please your majesty, it was the seat 
of the greatest monarchy, and the seminary of the 
bravest men of the w’orld, whilst it was heathen: 
and then, secondly, because afterwards it was the see 
of so many holy bishops in the primitive church, 
most of tliem martyrs.” The king would not give 
it over, but said, “ And for nothing else ?” My lord 
answ^ered, “ Yes, if it please your majesty, for two 
things more; the one, to see him, who, they say, 
hath so great power to forgive other men their sins, 
to confess his own sins upon his knees before a 
chaxdain or priest: and the other, to hear antichrist 
say his creed.” 

36. Sir Nicholas Bacon being appointed a judge 
for the northern circuit, and having brought his 
trials that came before him to such a pass, as the 
passing of sentence on malefactors, he was by one 
of the malefactors mightily importuned for to save 
his life; which wdien nothing that he had said did 
avail, he at length desired his mercy on account of 
kindred. “Prithee,” said my lord judge, “how 
came that in ?” “Why, if it please you, my lord, 
your name is Bacon, and mine is Hog, and in all 
ages Hog and Bacon have been so near kindred, 
that they ai*e not to be separated.” “ Ay, but,” re¬ 
plied judge Bacon, “ you and I cannot be kindred 
except you be hanged; for Hog is not Bacon until 
it be W'ell hanged.” 

37 . IVo scholars and a countryman travcdling 
upon the road, one night lodged all in one imi, and 
supped together, where the sciiohirs thought to have 
put a trick upon the countryman, which was thus : 
the scholars appointed for supper two pigeons, and 
a fat capon, which being ready was brotight up, and 
they having set down, tlie one scholar took up one 
pigeon, the other scholar took the other pigeon, 
thinking thereby that the countryman sliould liave 
eat still, until that they were ready for the carving 
of the capon; wdiich he perceiving, took the capon 
and laid it on his trencher, and thus said, “Daintily 
contrived, every man a bird.” 

38. Jaede Roberts was desired by his tailor, when 
tlie r(?ckoning grew somewliat high, to have a bill 
of his hand. Roberts said, “ I am content, but you 
must let no man know it,” When the tailor brought 
him the bill, he tore it as in choler, and said to him, 
“ You use me not well; you promised me that no 
man should know it, and here you have put in, 
*Be it known unto all men by these presents.’ ” 

39. Sir Walter Raleigh was wont to say of the 


chamber, “ that they were like witches, they could 
do no hurt, but they could do no good.” 

40. There wns a minister deprived for inconfor¬ 
mity, who said to some of his friends, “ that if they 
deprived him, it should cost a hundred men’s lives.” 
The party understood it, as if, being a turbulent fel¬ 
low, he would have moved sedition, and complained 
of him ; whereupon being convented and apposed 
upon that speech, he said his meaning was, “ that if 
he lost his benefice, he would practise physic, and 
then he thought he should kill a hundred men in 
time.” 

41. Secretary Bourn’s son kept a gentleman’s 
wdfe in Shropshire, who lived from her husband, with 
him: when he w^as w^eary of her, he caused her 
husband to be dealt with to take her home, and 
offered him five hundred pounds for reparation: 
the gentleman rvent to Sir H. Sidney to take his ad¬ 
vice upon this offer, telling him, “that his wife 
promised now a new life j and, to tell him truth, fve 
hundred pounds would come well with him; and 
besides, that sometimes he wanted a woman in 
his bed.” “ By my troth,” said Sir Henry Sidney, 

“ take her home, and take the money; then whereas 
other cuckolds wear their horns plain, you may wear 
yours gilt.” 

42. When Rabelais, the great jester of France, 
lay on his death-bed, and they gave him the extreme 
unction, a familiar friend came to liiin afterwards, 
and asked him how he did ? Rabelais answered, 
“Even going my journey, tliey have greased my 
boots already,” 

43. Mr, Bromley, solicitor, giving in evidence for 
a deed, which was impeached to be fraudulent, was 
urged by the counsel on the other side with his pre¬ 
sumption, That in two former suits, when title was 
made, that deed was passed over in silence, and 
some other conveyance stood upon. Mr. Justice 
Catliiu! taking in with that side asked the solicitor, 
“ I pray thee, Mr. Solicitor, let me ask you a fami¬ 
liar (piestion ; i have two giddings in my stable ; I 
have divers times business of importance, and still I 
send forth one of my geldings, and not the other; 
would you not think I set him aside for a jade ?” 
“ No, my lord,” said Bromley, “ I would think you 
spared him for your own saddle.” 

44. Thales, as he looked upon the .stars, fell to- 
w'ards water ; whereupon it was after said, “that if 
he had looked into the wuiter he migritt have seen the 
stars, but looking up to the stars he could not see 
the water.” 

45. A man and hi.s wife in bed together, she to¬ 
wards morning pretended h(*rs{*ir to he ill at, ease, 
desiring to lie on her husband’s sidt^; so the good' 
man, to please her, came over h(‘r, making some 
short slay in his passage over; where she had not 
long lain, but desired to lie in her old place again : 
quoth he, “ How can it be effected ?” She answered, 
“ Come over me again.” “ I had rather,” said he, 
“ go a mile and a half about.” 

46. A thief being arraigned at the bar for sttuiling 
a mare, in liiis pleading urged many things in hi.s 
own behalf, and at last nothing availing, lit? told the* 
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bench, the mare rather stole him, than he the mare j 
which in brief he thus related: That passing over 
several grounds about his lawful occasions, he was 
pursued close by a fierce mastiff dog, and so was 
forced to save himself by leaping over a hedge, 
which being of an agile body he effected; and in 
leaping, a mare standing on the other side of the 
hedgerieaped upon her back, who running furiously 
away with him, he could not by any means stop her, 
until he came to the next town, in which town the 
owner of the mare lived, and there was he taken, 
and here arraigned. 

47 . Master Mason of Trinity college sent his 
pupil to another of the fellows, to borrow a book of 
him, who told him, “ 1 am loth to lend my books 
out of my chamber, but if it please thy tutor to 
come and read upon it in my chamber, he shall as 
long as he will.” It was winter, and some days 
after the same fellow sent to Mr. Mason to borrow 
his bellows; but Mr. Mason said to his pupil, “ I 
am loth to lend my bellows out of my chamber, but 
if thy tutor would come and blow the fire in my 
chamber, he shall as long as he will.” 

48. A notorious rogue being brought to the bar, 
and knowing his case to he desperate, instead of 
pleading he took to himself the liberty of jesting, 
and thus said, “ I charge you in the king’s name, to 
seize and take away that man (meaning the judge) 
in the red gown, for I go in danger of my life be¬ 
cause of him.” 

49. In Flanders by accident a Flemish tiler fell 
from the top of a house upon a Spaniard, and killed 
him, thougli he escaped himself: the next of the 
blood prosecuted his death with great violence, and 
’when lie was offered pecuniary recompence, nothing 
%vould serve him but lex talionis : whereupon the 
judge said to him, that if he did urge that sen¬ 
tence, it must be, that he should go up to the top of 
the house, and then fall down upon the tilei’.” 

50. A rough-hewn seaman, being brought before a 
' wise just-ass for some misdemeanour, was by him sent 

away to^^'prison, and being somewhat refractory after 
he heard his doom, insomuch as he would not stir 
a foot from the place where he stood, saying, “ it 
were better to stand where he was than go to a 
worse place the justice thereupon, to show the 
strength of his learning, took him by the shoulder, 
and said, Thou shalt go nogns vogus,” instead of 
nolens volens. 

51. Francis the first of Fraiice used for his plea¬ 
sure sometimes to go disguised: so walking one 
day in the company of the cardinal of Bourbon near 
Paris, he met with a peasant with a new pair of 
shoes upon his arm: so he called unto him and 
said ; “ By our lady, these be good shoes, what did 
they cost thee ? ” The peasant said, “ Guess.” The 
king said, “ I think some five sols,” Saith the 
peasant, “ You have lied ,* but a carlois.” "What, 
villain,” said the cardinal of Bourbon, thou art 
dead, it is the king.” The peasant replied; The 
devil take him of you and me, that knew so much.” 

52. There was a young man in Rome that was 
very like Augustus Csesar; Augustus took know¬ 
ledge of him, and sent for the man, and asked him, 


"Was your mother ever at Rome ?” He answer¬ 
ed ; “No, Sir, but my father was.” 

53. A physician advised his patient that had sore 
eyes, that he should abstain from wine; but the- 
patient said, “ I think, rather, Sir, from wine and 
water; for I have often marked it in blue eyes, and 
I have seen water come forth, but never wine.” 

54. A debauched seaman being brought before a 
justice of the peace upon the account of swearing, 
was by the justice commanded to deposit his fih'fe 
in that behalf provided, which was two shillings; 
he thereupon plucking out of his pocket half a 
crown, asked the justice what was the rate he was 
to pay for cursing ; the justice told him six-pence; 
quoth he, “ Then a pox take you all for a company 
of knaves and fools, and there’s half a crown for you, 

I will never stand changing of money.” 

55. Augustus C^sar was invited to supper by one 
of his old friends, that had conversed with him in 
his less fortunes, and had but ordinary entertain¬ 
ment; whereupon at his going away, he said, “ I 
did not know that you and I were so familiar.” 

56. Agathocles, after he had taken Syracuse, the 
men whereof, during the siege, had in a bravery 
spoken of him all the villany that might he, sold 
the Syracusans for slaves, and said; “ Now if you 

. use such words of me, I will tell your masters of 
you.” 

57 . Dionysius the elder, when he saw his son in 
many things very inordinate, said to him, “Didyou 
ever know me do such things ? ” His son answer¬ 
ed, “ No, but you had not a tyrant to your father.” 
The father replied, “ No, nor yon, if you take these 
courses, will have a tyrant to your son.” 

58. Callistlienes, the philosopher, that followed 
Alexander’s court, and hated the king, being asked 
by one, how one should become the famousest man 
in the world, answered, “By taking away him thatis.” 

59. Agesilaus, when one told him there was one 
did excellently counterfeit a nightingale, and would 
have had him hear him, said; “ Why I have heard 
the nightingale herself.” 

60. A great nobleman, upon the complaint of a 
servant of his, laid a citizen by the heels, thinking 
to bend him to his servant’s desire; hut the fellow 
being stubborn, the servant came to his lord, and 
told him, “Your lordship, I know, hath gone as far 
as w’'ell you may, but it works not; for yonder fel¬ 
low is more perverse than before.” Said my lord, 
“ Let’s forget him a while, and then he will remem¬ 
ber himself.” 

61. One came to a cardinal in Rome, and told 
him, that he had brought his lordship a dainty 
white palfrey, hut he fell lame by the way. Saith 
the cardinal to him, “ I’ll tell thee what thou shalt 
do; go to such a cardinal, and such a cardinal,” 
naming him half a dozen cardinals, and tell them as 
much 5 and so whereas by thy horse, if he had been 
sound, thou couldest have pleased but one, with thy 
lame horse thou mayest please half a dozen.” 

62. A witty rogue coming into a lace-shop, said, 
he had occasion for some lace; choice whereof 
being showed him, he at last pitched upon one 
pattern, and asked them, how much they wmuld have 
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for so much as would reach from ear to ear, for so 
much he had occasion for. They told him, for so 
much: so some few words passing between them, he 
at last agreed, and told down his money for it, and 
began to measure on his own head, thus saying; 
“ One ear is here, and the other is nailed to the pil¬ 
lory in Bristol, and I fear you have not so much of 
this lace by you at present as will perfect my 
bargain; therefore this piece of lace shall suffice at 
p^sent in part of payment, and provide the rest with 
all expedition/’ 

63. Iphicrafces the Athenian, in a treaty that he 
had with the Lacedaemonians for peace, in which 
question was about security for observing the same, 
said, The Athenians would not accept of any 
security, except the Lacedaemonians did yield up 
unto them those things, whereby it might be mani¬ 
fest, that they could not hurt them if they would.” 

64. Euripides ’would say of persons that were 
beautiful, and yet in some years, “ In fairest bodies 
not only the spring is pleasant, but also the autumn.” 

65. There was a captain sent to an exploit by his 
general with forces that were not likely to achieve 
the enterprise; the captain said to him, Sir, ap¬ 
point but half so many.” “Why?” saith the gene¬ 
ral. The captain answered, “ Because it is better 
fewer die than more.” 

66 . There was a harbinger who had lodged a 
gentleman in a very ill room, who expostulated with 
him somewhat rudely; but the luu’binger carelessly 
said; “ You will take pleasure in it when you are 
out of it.” 

67. There is a Spanish adage, “ Love without 
end hath no endmeaning, that if it were begun 
not npon particular ends it would last. 

68 . A woman being suspected by her husband for 
dishonesty, and being by him at last pressed very 
hard about it, made Inm (puck answer with many 
protCHtations, “ that she knew no more of wliat he 
said than the man in the moon.” Now tli(‘captain 
of the ship called the Moon was the very man she so 
much loved. 

69. Demosthenes when he fled from tlie hatde, 
and that it was reproached to him, said, “ that he 
that flies might fight again.” 

70. Gonsalvo would say, “ The honour of a 
soldier ought to be of a strong w(‘b;” meaning, that 
it should not l)e so fine and curious, that every little 
disgrace should catch and stick in it. 

71. An apprentice of London being brought be¬ 
fore the chamberlain by his master for the sin of 
iucontineucy, even with his own mistress, the cliam- 
herlain thereupon gave him many Christian exhort¬ 
ations ; and at last; he mentioned and pressed tlie 
chastity of Joseph, when his mistress tem}>ted him 
with the like crime of iricontinency. “ Ay, Sir,” 
said the apprentice; “ but if Joseph’s mistress bad 
been as handsome as mine is, he could not liave 
forborne.” 

72. Bias gave in precept, “Love as if you should 
hereafter hate ; and hate as if you should hereafter 
love.” 

73. Cineas was an excellent orator and statesman, 
and principal friend and counsellor to Pyrrhus; and 


falling in inward talk with him, and discerning the 
king’s endless ambition; Pyrrhus opened himself 
unto him, that he intended first a war upon Italy, 
and hoped to achieve it: Cineas asked him, “ Sir, 
what will you do then ?” “ Then,” saith he, “ we 
'wull attempt Sicily.” Cineas said, “ Well, Sir, 
what then ?” Said Pyrrhus, “ If the gods favour 
us, we may conquer Africa and Carthage.” “ What 
then, Sir?” saith Cineas. “Nay, then,” saith 
Pyrrhus, “ we may take our rest, and sacrifice and 
feast every day, and make merry with our friends.” 

“ Alas, Sir,” said Cineas, “ may we not do so now 
without all this ado P” 

74. Lamia the courtezan had all power with 
Demetrius king of Macedon, and by her instiga¬ 
tions he did many unjust and cruel acts; whereupon 
Lysinaachus said, “ that it was the first time that 
ever he knew a whore play in a tragedy.” 

75. One of the Romans said to his friend, 
“ What think you of one who was taken in the act 
and manner of adultery?” The other answered, 

“ Marry, I think he was slow at despatch.” 

76. Epaminondas, when his great friend and col¬ 
league in war was suitor to him to pardon an 
oflender, denied him; afterwards, when a concubine 
of his made the same suit, he granted it to her; 
which when Pelopidas seemed to take unkindly, he 
said, “ Such suits are to be granted to whores, but 
not to personages of worth.” 

77. Thales being asked when a man .sliould 
marry, said; “Young men not yet, old men not 
at all” 

78. A company of scholars going together to eafeh 
conies, carried one scholar with them, which had not 
much more wit than he was horn with; and to him 
they gave in charge, that if he saw any, he shoidd 
he silent, for fear of scaring them. But he no sooner 
espied a company of rabbits, before the rest, but he 
cried filoud, “ Eecc multi cunieuli,” which in Eng¬ 
lish signifies, “ Behold many conies;” which he had 
no sooner said, hut the conies ran to their burrows: 
and he h<>ing <*hecked by them for it, answ’eved, 
“ Who the devil would have thought that the rabbits 
understood Latin?” 

79. A Welclunan being at a sessioms-house, and 
seeing the prisoners hold up hands at the bar, 
related to some of his acquaintance there, “ that the 
judges were good fortune-tellers ; for if they did but 
look ui)on their haiKls, they could certainly tell 
whether they should live or die.” 

,/ 80. Solon compared the people unto the sea, and 
orators and counsellors to the winds: for that the 
sea would be calm and quiet, if the winds did not 
trouble it. 

81, Socrates was pronounced by the oracle of 
Delidios to be the wisest man of (Ireece, wbicdi be 
w'ould put from liimstdf ironically, saying, “ there 
would be nothing in him to verify the oracle, except 
this; tiiat be was not wise, and km‘w it; and otluu's 
were not wise, and knew it not.” 

82. Socrates, when there was showed him the 
book of Heraclitus the ol)Scure, and was asked his 
opinion of it, answered; “ Thos(^ things which I 

^ understood ^vere excellent, I imagine so were thoie 
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I understood notj but they require a diver of 
Delos.” 

83. Bion asbed an envious man that was very 
sad, what harm had befallen unto him, or what 
good had befallen unto another man ?” 

84. Stilpo the philosopher, w^hen the people 
floched about him, and that one said to him, “ The 
people come wondering about you as if it w^ere to 
see some strange beast!” No,” saith he, ^‘itis to 
see a man which Diogenes sought with his lanthorn 
at noon-day.” 

85. A man being very jealous of his wife, inso¬ 
much that which way soever she went, he would be 
prying at her heels ,* and she being so grieved 
thereat, in plain terms told him, “ that if he did not 
for the future leave off his proceedings in that 
nature she would graft such a pair of horns upon 
his head, that should hinder him from coming out 
of any door in the house.” 

86. A citizen of London passing the streets very 
hastily, came at last where some stop was made by 
carts; and some gentlemen talking together, who 
knew him: wdiere being in some passion that he 
could not suddenly pass, one of them in this wdse 
spoke unto him; that others had passed by, and 
there w^as room enough, only they could not tell 
whether their horns were so wide as his.” 

87. A tinker passing Cheapside with his usual * 
tone, “ Have you any wmrk for a tinker?” an ap¬ 
prentice standing at a cloor opposite to a inllory 
there set up, called the tinker, wuth an intent to put 
a jest upon him, and told him, that he should do 
very well if he wmuld stop those twm holes in the 
pilloryto which the tinker answered, “ that if he 
would put in his head and cars a while in that pil¬ 
lory, he would bestow both brass and nails upon 
him to hold him in, and give him his labour into 
the bargain.” 

88. A young maid having married an old man, 
was observed on the day of marriage to be some¬ 
what moody, as if she had eaten a dish of chums, 
which one of her hridemen oljserving, bid her be. 
cheery; and told her moreover, “ that an old horse 
would hold out as long, and as well as a young one, 
in travel,” To which she answered, stroking down 
her belly with her hand, “But not in this road, Sir.” 

89. There w’-as in Oxford a cowardly fellow that 
was a very good archer j he was abused grossly 
by another, and moaned himself to Sir Walter. 
Baleigh, then a scholar, and asked his advice, what 
he should do to repair the wrong had been offered 
him; Raleigh answered, “ Why, challenge him at 
a match of shooting.” 

90. Whitehead, a grave divine, was much 
esteemed by queen Elizabeth, but not preferred, 
because he was against the government of bishops; 
he was of a blunt stoical nature : he came one day 
to the queen, and the queen happened to say to 
him, “ I like thee the better, Whitehead, because 
thou livest unmarried.” He answered, “ In troth, 
Madam, I like you the worse for the same cause.” 

91. Dr. Laud said, “ that some hypocrites and 
seeming mortified men, that held down their heads 
tike bulrushes, were like the little images that they 


place in the very bowing of the vaults of churches, 
that look as if they held up the church, but are but 
puppets.” 

92. A nobleman of this nation, famously known 
for his mad tricks, on a time having taken physic, 
which he perceiving that it began well to work, 
called up his man to go for a chirurgeon presently, 
and to bring his instruments with him. The chi¬ 
rurgeon comes in all speed; to whom my Iq^*^ 
related, that he found himself much addicte(| to 
women, and therefore it was his will, that the cause 
of it might be taken away, and therefore com¬ 
manded him forthwith to prepare his instruments 
ready for to geld him : so the chirurgeon forthwith 
prepares accordingly, and my lord told him that he 
would not see it done, and that ’therefore he should 
do his work the back way : so, both parties being 
contented, my lord makes ready, and holds up his 
a—; and when he perceives the chirurgeon very 
near him, he lets lly full in his face; which made 
the chirurgeon step back, but coming presently on 
again, “ Hold, hold,” saith my lord, “ I will better 
consider of it, for I see the retentive faculty is very 
weak at the approach of such keen instruments.” 

93. There was a cursed page that his master 
whipt naked, and when he had been whipt, would 
not put on his clothes : and when his master bade 
him, said, Take them you, for they are the hang¬ 
man’s fees.” 

94. There was a lady of the west country, that 
gave great entertainment at her house to most of 
the gallant gentlemen thereabouts, and amongst 
others Sir Walter Raleigh was one. This lady, 
though othei-wise a stately dame, was ca notable good 
housewife ; and in the morning betimes she called to 
one of her maids that looked to the swine, and asked, 
“ Are the pigs served ?” Sir Walter Raleigh’s chamber 
was fiistby the lady’s, so as he heard her : a little 
before dinner, the lady came down in great state 
into the great chamber, which v^as full of gentle¬ 
men : and as soon at Sir Walter Raleigh set eye 
upon her, “ Madam,” saith he, “ are the pigs 
served .P” The lady answered, “You know best 
whether you have had your breakfast.” 

95. There were fishermen drawing the river at 
Chelsea: Mr. Bacon came thither by chance in the 
afternoon, and offered to buy their draught; they 
were willing. He asked them what they would 
take P They asked thirty shillings. Mr. Bacon 
offered them ten. They refused it. Why then, 
saith Mr. Bacon, I will he only a looker on. They 
drew, and catched nothing. Saith Mr. Bacon, Are 
not you mad fellows now, that might have had an 
angel in your purse, to have made merry withal, 
and to liavc wanned you througlily, and now you 
must go home with nothing. Ay hut, saith the 
fishermen, we had hope then to make a better gain 
of it, Saith Mr. Bacon, “ Well, my master, then T 
will tell you, hope is a good breakfast, but it is a 
bad supper.” 

96. A lady walking with Mr. Bacon in Gray’s 
Inn walks, asked him, Whose that piece of ground 
lying next under the walls was P He answered, 
“ Theirs.” Tlien she asked him, If those fields 
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beyond the walks were theirs too ? He answered, 
<*Yes, Madam, those are ours, as you are ours, to 
look on, and no more.’’ 

97 . His lordship, when he was newly made lord 
keeper, %vas in Gray’s Inn walks with Sir Walter 
Raleigh; one came and told him, that the earl of 
Exeter was above. He continued upon occasion 
still walking a good while. At last whfen he came 
up, my lord of Exeter met him, and said; “ My 
lord, I have made a great venture, to come up so 
high stairs, being a gouty man.” His lordship an¬ 
swered ; “ Pardon me, my lord, I have made the 
greatest venture of all; for I have ventured upon 
your patience.” 

98. When Sir Francis Bacon w^as made the king’s 
attorney, Sir Edward Coke w^as put up from being 
Lord Chief Justice of the common pleas, to be Lord 
Chief Justice of the king’s bench ; which is a place 
of greater honour, but of less profit; and withal wbb 
made privy counsellor. After a few clays, the lord 
Coke meeting with the king’s attorney, said unto 
him; Mr. Attorney,this is all your doing: it is you 
that have made this stir. Mr. Attorney answ^ered; 

Ah! my lord, your lordship all this while hath 
grown in breadth; you must needs now grow in 
height, or else you would be a monster.” 

99. One day queen Elizabeth told Mr. Bacon, 
that iny lord of Essex, after great protestation of 
penitence and affection, fell in the end but upon the 
suit of renewing of his farm of sweet wdnes. He 
answered ; “ I read that in nature there be tw’O kinds 
of motions or appetites in sympathy ; the one as of 
iron to the adamant, for perfection ; the other as of 
the vine to the stake, for snstentation; that her 
majesty wms the one, and his suit the other.” 

100. Mr. Bacon, after he had been vehement in 
parliament against depopulation and enclosures; 
and that soon after the queen told him that she hacl 
referred the hearing of Mr. Mill’s cause to certain 
coTinsellors and judges ; and asked him how he liked 
of it ? answered, “ Oh, Madam, my mind is known; 
I am against all enclosures, and especially against 
enclosed justice.” 

101. When Sir Nicholas Bacon the lord keeper 
lived, every room in Gorhambury was served with a 
pipe of water from the ponds, distant about a mile 
off. In the life-time of Mr. Anthony Bacon, the 
water ceased. After whose death, his lordship 
coming to the inheritance, could not recover the 
water without infinite charge: when he was lord 
chancellor, he built Veriilam bouse, close by the 
pond-yard, for a place of privacy when he was called 
upon to despatch any urgent business. And being 
asked, why he built that house there; his lordship 
answered, ” that since he could not carry the water 
to his house, he would carry his house to the 
water.” 

102. When my lord president of the council came 
first to be lord treasurer, he complained to my lord 
chancellor of the trouhlesomeness of the place ; for 
that the exchequer was so empty; the lord chan¬ 
cellor answered, ” My lord, be of good cheer, for 
now you shall sec the bottom of your business at 
the first.” 
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103. When his lordship was newly advanced to 
the great seal, Gondomar came to visit him. My 
lord said, that he was to thank God and the king 
for that honour; but yet, so he might be rid of the 
burden, he could very willingly forbear the honour; 
and that he formerly had a desire, and the same 
continued with him still, to lead a private life. Gon¬ 
domar answered, that he would tell him a tale of an 
old rat, thaf would needs leave the world, and ac¬ 
quainted the young rats that he would retire into 
his hole, and spend his days solitarily; and would 
enjoy no more comfort; and commanded them upon 
his high displeasure, not to offer to come in unto 
him. They forbore two or three days; at last, one 
that was more hardy than the rest, incited some of 
his fellows to go in with him, and he would venture 
to see how his father did; for he might be dead. 
They went in, and found the old rat sitting in the 
midst of a rich Parmesan cheese. So he applied 
the fable after his witty manner. 

104. Rabelais tells a tale of one that was very 
fortunate in compounding differences. His son un¬ 
dertook the said course, but could never compound 
any. Whereupon he came to his father, and asked 
him ; what art he had to reconcile differences? He 
answered; “ he had no other but this : to watch 
when the two parties were much wearied, and their 
hearts were too great to seek reconcilement at one 
another’s hands; then to be a means betwixt them, 
and upon no other terms.” After which the son 
went home, and prospered in the same undertakings. 

105. Alonso Cartilio was informed by his stew¬ 
ard of the greatness of his expense, being such as 
he could not hold out therewith. The bishop asked 
him, wherein it chiefly arose P His steward told 
him, in the multitude of his servants. The bishop 
bade him to make him a note of those that were 
necessary, and those that might be spared. Which 
he did. And the bishop taking occasion to read it 
before most of his servants, said to his steward, 
“ Well, let these remain because I have need of 
them; and these other also because they have need 
of me.” 

1()(>. Mr. Marbury the preacher would say, “that 
God was fain to do with wicked men, as men do 
with frisking jades in a pasture, that cannot take 
them up, till they get them at a gate. So wicked 
men will not be taken up till the hour of death.” 

107 . Pope Sixtus the fifth, who was a very poor 
man’s son, and Iiis father’s house ill thatched, so 
that the sun came in in many places, would sport 
with his ignobility, and say, “ that he was nato di 
casa illustre: son of an illustrious house.” 

108. When the king of Spain conqueredPortugal, 
he gave special charge to his lieutenant, that the 
soldiers should not spoil, lest lie should alienate the 
hearts of the people: the army also suffered much 
scarcity of victual. Whereupon the Spanish sol¬ 
diers would afterwards say, “ that they had won the 
king a kingdom on earth, as the kingdom of heaven 
used to be won : by fasting and al)staining from 
that which is another man’s.” 

109. They feigned a tale of Sixtus Quintus, 
whom they call Size-acc, that after his death he 
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went to hell, and the porter of hell said to him, 

You have some reason to offer yourself to this 
place, because yOu were a wicked man; but yet, be¬ 
cause you were a pope, I have order not to receive 
you: you have a place of your own, purgatory ; you 
may go thither,’^ So he went away, and sought 
about a great while for purgatory, and could find 
no such place. Upon that he took heart, and went 
to heaven, and knocked ; and St. Peter asked, Who 
was there ? He said, “ Sixtus pope.” Where- 
unto St. Peter said, “Why do you knock? you have 
the keys.” Sixtus answered, “ It is true ; but it is 
so long since they were given, as I doubt the wards 
of the lock be altered.” 

ilCh Charles, king of Sweden, a great enemy of 
the Jesuits, when he took any of their colleges, he 
would hang the old Jesuits, and put the young to 
his mines, saying, “ that since they wrought so hard 
above ground, he would try how they could work 
under ground.” 

111. In chancery, at one time when the counsel 
of the parties set forth the boundaries of the land 
in question by the plot; aid the counsel of one part 
said, “We lie on this side, my lord and the coun¬ 
sel of the other part said, “ And we lie or^this side:” 
the lord chancellor Hatton stood up and said; “ If 
you lie on both sides, whom will you have me to 
believe ? ” 

112. Sir Edward Coke was w^ont to say, when a 
great man came to dinner to him, and gave him no 
knowledge of his coming, “ Sir, since you sent me 
no word of your coming, you must dine with me ; 
but if I had known of it in due time, I w’ould have 
dined with you.” 

113. Pope Julius the third, when he was made 
pope, gave his hat unto a youth, a favourite of his, 
with great scandal. Whereupon, at one time, a 
cardinal that might be free with him, said modestly 
to him, “ What did your holiness see in that young 
man, to make him cardinal?” Julius answered, 

“ What did you see in me to make me pope ? ” 

114. The same Julius upon like occasion of 
speech, Why he should bear so great affection to 
the same young man ? would say, “ that he found 
by astrology that it was the youth^s destiny to be 
a great prelate; which was impossible except him¬ 
self were pope. And therefore that he did raise 
him, as the driver on of his own fortune,” 

115. Sir Thomas More had only daughters at 
the first, and his wife did ever pray for a boy. At 
last she had a boy, which being come to man’s 
estate, proved but simple. Sir Thomas said to his 
wife, “ Thou prayedst so long for a boy, that he 
will be a boy as long as he lives.” 

116. Sir Eulk Grevil, afterwards Lord Brook, in 
parliament, when the house of commons, in a great 
business, stood much upon precedents, said unto 
them, “ Why do you stand so much upon prece¬ 
dents ? The times hereafter will he good or bad. 

If good, precedents will do no barm; if bad, power 
will make a way where it finds none.” 

117 . Sir Thomas More on the day that he was 
beheaded, had a barber sent to him, because his 
hair was long; which was thought would make him 


more commiserated with the people. The barber 
came to him, and asked him, “ Whether he would 
be pleased to be trimmed ?” “ In good faith, honest 
fellow,” saith Sir Thomas, “ the king and I have a 
suit for my head; and till the title be cleared, I 
will do no cost upon it.” 

118. Stephen Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, a 
great champion of the popish religion, was wont to 
say of the protestants who ground upon the Scrip¬ 
ture, “ They were like posts, that bring truth^'ln 
their letters, and lies in their mouths.” 

119. The former Sir Thomas More had sent him 
by a suitor in chancery two silver flagons. When 
they were presented by the gentleman’s servant, he 
said to one of his men, “ Have him to the cellar, 
and let him have of my best wine :” and, turning 
to the servant, said, “ Tell thy master, if he like it, 
let him not spare it.” 

120. Michael Angelo, the famous painter, 
painting in the pope’s chapel the portraiture of 
hell and damned souls, made one of the damned 
souls so like a cardinal that was his enemy, as every 
body at first sight knew it. Whereupon the car¬ 
dinal complained to pope Clement, humbly praying 
it might be defaced. The pope said to him, “Why, 
you know very well, I have power to deliver a soul 
out of purgator}’”, but not out of hell,” 

121. There was an agent here for the Dutch, 
called Carroon; and when he used to move the 
queen for farther succours and more men, my lord 
Henry Howard would say, “ That he agreed well 
with the name of Charon, ferryman of hell; for he 
came still for more men, to increase regnum um- 
brarum.” 

122. They were wont to call referring to the 
masters in chancery, committing. My lord keeper 
Egerton, when he was master of the rolls, was wont 
to ask, “ What the cause had done that it should 
be committed ?” 

123. They feigned a tale, principally against 
doctors’ reports in the chancery, that 8ir Nicholas 
Bacon, when he came to heaven gate, was opposed, 
touching an unjust decree which liad been made in 
the chancery. Sir Nicholas desired to see the order, 
whereupon the decree was drawn up; and finding 
it to begin, “Veneris,” etc. “Why,” saith he, “ I was 
then sitting in the star-chamber ; this concerns (lie 
master of tlie rolls ; let him answer it.” Scam after 
came the master of the rolls, Cordal, who died in¬ 
deed a small time after Sir Nicholas Bacon; and he 
was likewise staid upon it; and looking into the or¬ 
der, be found that upon tlui reading of a certificate 
of Dr. Gibson, it was ordered that his report should 
i)e decreed. And so he put it upon Dr. Gibson, and 
there it stuck. 

124. Sir Nicholas Bacon, when a certain nirnblt^- 
witted counsellor at the bar, who was forward to 
speak, did interrupt him often, said unto him, 

“ There is a great difference betwixt you and mt;: 
a pain to me io speak, and a pain to you to hold 
your peace.” 

125. The same Sir Nicholas Bacon, upon bills 
exhibited to discover where lands lay, upon proof 
that they had a certain quantity of land, but could 





fairest way, he must go somewhat 
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a heap it gave but a stench and ill odour; but wLn 
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thafb;id^rr° i° Dolabella, 

» ha wi rr5?'‘’‘r' marriedJulia, 

Porlr ? t ^ <laughter. After, when Caesar and 
Pompey took arms one against the other, and Pom- 
pey had passed the seas, and C®sar possessed Italy, 
Cicero stayed somewhat long in Italy, but at last 
sailed over to join with Pompey; who when he came 
to him, Pompey said, “ You are welcome, but where 
left you your son-in-law ? ” Cicero answered, “ With 
your father-m-law/^ 

’^espj'sian and Titus his eldest son were 

inln ®“Pi’'® "'as cast 

®°®i‘ian his younger son was at 
Borne, who took upon him the affairs; and being 
of a turbulent spirit,, made many changes, and dis¬ 
placed divers officers and governors of provinces 

sending them successors. So when VespasTan re^ 

turned to Rome, and Domitian »ame into his pre- : 
sence, Vespasian said to him; “ Son, I looked when i 
you would have sent me a successor.” , 

_ 1 65. Nero loved a beautiful youth, whom he used i 
viciously, and called him wife: there was a senator 
of Rome that said secretly to his friend, “ It was 
pily Nero’s father had not such a wife.” 

succeeded Nero, and his age being c 
Romr^’ ‘here was much licence and conLion in t 
Rome during his empire; whereupon a senator d 
senate; “ It were better to live where p 
ing IS lawful, than where all things are lawful ” h 
f 67. Augustus Caesar did write to Livia, who was tl 
ovcMensible of some ill words that had been spoken tc 
of them both: « Let it not trouble thee, my Livia 
Jf any man speak ill of us, for we have enouS A 
that no man can do ill unto us.” ® tj. 
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170. The Romans, when they spake to the peonle of 
were wont to style them. Ye RoLns: whefcTm: so, 
m< nders m war spake to their army, they styled in 
them, My soldiers. There was a mutiny in Caesar’s as 
army, and somewhat the soldiers would have had, the 
yet they would not declare themselves in it, but onN sah 

hitention i^sbo n"; 5 ‘hough with no wa< 

Ca^Tar h»d granted: but, knowing that gef 

thm,tl.n ^ fl f ® ‘he>r service, ing 

thought by that means to wrench him to their other 1 

Sion. Cicsar, after silence made, said; « I for my wer 

Siptn This title did actually speak Wh 

them to be dismissed: which voice they had no mig 
sooner heard, but they mutinied again; and would 1 




?hat I not suffer him to go on with his speech. untU he 
had caljed them by the name of his soldiers • and 
ised so with that one word he appeased the sedition. 

' yl. Cassar would say of Sylla, for that he did 

use leriem h'" “ ^yUa was ignorant of 

■use letters, he could not dictate.” 

-u Caesar, that he did auicklv’ 

lla, show the sword, but never leave it off.” ^ 

nd ^^Sging, as divers' philosophers 

Z to him f thereupon one said 
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ith 174. Themistocles, when an ambassador from a 
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g ne naa turned all his estate into obligations ” 

[S- Meaning, that he had sold and oppignorated all his 
B, patrimony to give large donatives to other men. 

i 76. Caesar Borgia, after long division between 
'n of Romagna, fell fo aecord wl* 
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a person. The meaning was, that knowing his dan- 
r gerous nature, if he meant them treason,\e might 

4 ‘■“‘"‘‘y “> oppress them all together at 

once. Nevertheless, he used such fine art and fair 
g carnage, that he won their confidence to meet all 

“ dTeatV:.irf.^ where he 1“. 
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’ -Alexander, his father, by a cardinal, as a thing 
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I 17?. Titus Quinctius was in the council of the 
. Achaians, what time they deliberated, whether in 
the war then to follow, between the Romans and 

tith confederate themsclvcS 

with the Romans, or with king Antiochus ? In that 

agifos !h^ .^‘ofians, who incited the Achaians 
against the Romans, to disable their forces, gave 
^eat words, as if the late victory the Romans^had 

SieflW of Macedon, had been 

hiefly by the strength of forces of the .ffltolians 
(hemsjves: and on the other side the ambassador 
of Antiochus did extol the forces of his master • 
sounding what an innumerable company he brourfii 
m his army; and gave the nations strange names- 
as Elymaeans, Caducians, and others. After both 
I S Quinctius, when he rose up, 

s.iid It was an easy matter to perceive what it 

Teffie^ ‘^”«oohus and the .ffltolians to- 

gether; that it appeared to be by the reciprocal ly- 
ing of each, touching the other’s forces.” 

178 . Plato was amorous of a young gentleman 

‘l’®* ®‘“«ed asfroLmrand 
went oft in the clear nights to look upon the stars. 
Whereupon Plato wished himself hewen, that he 

ttionsand eyes. 

175^. rhe Lac€d®momans were besieged by (he 
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Te would he buried? He answered, Wi h my 
face downwards; for within a 
be turned upside down, and then I 

184. Cato the elder was wont to say, that the 
Eomans were like sheep; a man were better to , 

drive a flock of them than one of them. 

185. When Lycurgus was to reform and alter 
tlie state of Sparta, in consultation one advised, that 
it should he reduced to an absolute 

but Lycurgus said to him; “Sir, begin it in you 

Bion, that was an atheist, was showed in 
a port city, in a temple of Neptune, many tables 
of toctures%f such as had in tempests made their 
vow to Neptune, and were saved from • 

and was asked, “ How say you now ? Do you not ] 
acknowledge the power of the gods ? ” But saith he, 

“ Ay, but where are they painted that have been 

drowned after their vows ?” 

187. Cicero was at dinner, where there was an 

ancient lady that spake of her ,7“ 

» she was but forty years old. One that sat by 
Cicero rounded him in the car, and said; hlio 
talks of forty years old; but she is far more, out of 
question.” Cicero answered him again; 1 must 
hdieve her, for I have heard her say so any time 
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ard, told him; “ You were best take heed next tim 
you run away how you look back. _ 

^ 189. There was a suitor to Vespasian, w ^ 

his suit fairer, said it was for his f 

indeed it was for a piece of money, f 
Vespasian told the emperor, to *"* 1 ^*! 

party his servant spoke tor, was ^ 

Lt that he did it upon a bargain. 
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fessed h money, and 

yc^^r si^ ^patched.” Which he 
did. The courtier, which was the 
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190 Vespasian asked of Apollonius, ^hat was 
the cLIof Nero’s ruin ? Who answered “ Nc o 
; Suld Le the harp well, but in 
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iTr ^'194. Solon, when he wept tor his 
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198. When it was represented to Alexander, to 
the advantage of Antipater, who was a stern and 
imperious man, that he only of all his lieutenants 
wore no purple, but kept the Macedonian habit of 
black ; Alexander said, “ Yea, but Antipater is all 
purple within/’ 

199. Alexander used to say of his two friends, 
Crdterus and Hephmstion; that Hephaestion loved 
Alexander, and Craterus loved the king’. 

200. It fell out so, that as Livia went abroad in 
Home, thei*e met her naked young men that were 
sporting in the streets, which Augustus went about 
severely to punish in them; but Livia spake for 
them, and said, “ It was no more to chaste Women 
;than so many statues.” 

' 201. Philip of Macedon was wished to banish one 

for speaking ill of him. But Philip answered j 
‘‘ Better he speak where we are both known, than 
where we are both unknown.” 

202. Lucullus entertained Pompey in one of his 
magnificent houses: Pompey said, This is a mar¬ 
vellous fiiir and stately house for the summer ; but 
inethinks it should be very cold for winter.” Lu- 
ciillus answered, “ Do you not think me as wise as 
divers fowls are, to chhnge my habitation in the 
winter season ?” 

^ 203. Plato entertained some of his friends at a 
dinner, and had in the chamber a bed, or couch, 
neatly and costly furnished. l)iogenes came in, 
and got up upon the bed, and trampled it, saying' 

** I trkmple upon the pride of Plato.” Plato mildly 
answered, “ But with greater pride, Diogenes.” 

204. Pompey being commissioner for sending 
grain to. Rome in time of dearth, when he came to 
the sea, found it very tempestuous and dangerous, 
insomuch as those about him advised him by no 
means to embark; but Pompey said, It is of neces¬ 
sity that I go, not that I live.” 

205. Demosthenes was upbraided by JEschines, 
tliat his speeches did smell of the lamp. But De¬ 
mosthenes said, Indeed there is a great deal of 
difference between that which you and I do bv 
lamp-light.” 

206. Demadcs the orator, in his ago was talkative, 
and would cat hard: Antipater would say of him, 
that he wms like a sacrifice, that nothing was left of 
it but the tongue and the paunch. 

207. Themistocles, after be was banished, and 
had wrought himself into great favour afterwards, 
so that lie was honoured and sumptuously served, 
seeing his present glory, said unto one of his 
frifeuds, ** If I had not been undone, I had been 
undone.” 

208. Philo Juchms saith, that the sense is like 
the sun ; for the sun seals up the globe of heaven, 
and opens the globe of earth: so the sense doth | 
obscure h(‘avenly things, and reveals earthly things. 

209. Alexander, after the battle of Graniciun, 
bad very great offers made him by Darius; consult¬ 
ing with his captains concerning them, Parmenio 
said, Sure I would accept of these offers, if I were 
as Alexander.” Alexander answered, So would I, 
if I were as Parmenio.” 

210. Alexander was wont to say, he knew him¬ 


self to be mortal, chiefly by two things; sleep, and 
lust. 

211. Augustus Csesar would say, that he wondered 
that Alexander feared he should want work, having 
no more worlds to conquer: as if it were not as hard 
a matter to keep, as to conquer. 

212. Antigonus, when it was told him, that the 
enemy had such volleys of arrows that they did 
hide the sun, said, ‘‘ That falls out well, for it is hot 
weather, and so we shall fight in the shade.” 

213. Cato the elder, being aged, buried his wife, 
and married a young woman. His son came to 
him, and said; “ Sir, what have I offended, that you 
have brought a step-mother into your house ?” The 
old man answered, Nay, quite contrary, son: thou 
pleasest me so well, as I would be glad to have more 
such.” 

214. Crassus the orator had a fish which the 
Romans called Murmna, that he made very tame 
and fond ^ of him ; the fish died, and Crassus 
wept for it One day falling in contention with 
Domitius in the senate, Domitius, said, » Foolish 
Crassus, you wept for your Murmna.” Crassus 
replied, That is more than you did for both your 
wives.” 

215. Philip, Alexander's hither, gave sentence 
against a prisoner what time he was drowsy, and 
seemed to give small attention. I’he prisoner, after 
sentence was pronounced, said, ‘‘ I appeal,” The 
king, somewliat stirred, said, “ To wliom do you aj^ 
peal ?” The prisoner answered, “ From Philip 
when he gave no ear, to Philip when he shall 
give ear.” 

216. There was a philosopher that disputed with 
the emperor Adrian, and did it but weakly. One of 
his friends that stood by, afterwards said unto him, 

Methinks you were not like yourself last day, in 
argument with the emperor; I could have answered 
better myself.” » Why,” said the philosopher, 
would you have me contend with him that com¬ 
mands thirty legions ?” 

217. When Alexander passed into Asia, he gave 
large donatives to his captains, and other principal 
men of virtue; insomuch a.s Parmenio asked him, 

“ Sir, what do you keep for yourself?” He answered, 

Hope.” 

218. Vespasian set a tribute ujion urine. Titus 
his son imboldened himself to speak to his father of 
it; and represented it as a thing indign and sordid. 
Vesi)asian said nothing for the time; but a while 
after, when it was forgotten, sent for a piece of silver 
out of the tribute-money; and called to his son, bid¬ 
ding him to smell to it; and asked him, wlicthtu’ he 
found any offence ? Who said, No.” Wliy so?” 
saith Vespasian again; ''yet this comes out of urine.” 

219. Nerva the emperor succeeded Domitian, who 
had been tyrannical; and in liis time many noble 
houses were overthrown by false accusations; the 
instruments whereof were chiefly Marcellus and 
llegulus. The emperor Nerva one night siqip.Hl 
privately with some six or seven: amongKi wliom 
there wms one that was a dangerous man; and began 
to take the l*,ke courses as Marcellus ami Il(‘guins 
had done, /fhe emperor fell into diseonrse of the 
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injustice and tyranny of the former time; and y 
name, of the two accusers; and said, What ^ould 
we do with them, if we had them now?” .One of 
them that was at supper, and was a free-spoken 
senator, said, » Marry, they should sup with us. 

220. There was one that found a great mass or 
money digging under ground in his grandfather’s 
house; and being somewhat doubtful of the case, 
signified it to the emperor that he had found such 
treasure. The emperor made a rescript thus; ‘‘ Use 
it.” He writ back again, that the sum was greater 
than his estate or condition could use. ^ The empe¬ 
ror writ a new rescript, thus: Abuse it.” 

221. Julius Csesar, as he passed by, was, by ac¬ 
clamation of some that stood in the way, termed King, 
to try how the people would take it. The people 
showed great murmur and distaste at it. Caesar, 
finding where the wind stood, slighted it, and said, 

“ I am not king, but Csesar as if they had mis¬ 
taken his name. For Rex was a surname amongst 
the Romans, as King is with us. 

222. When Croesus, for his glory, showed Solon 
his great treasures of gold, Solon said to him, “ If 
another king come that hath hotter iion than you, 
he will he master of all this gold.” 

223. Aristippus being reprehended of luxury by 
one that was not rich, for that he gave six crowns 
for a small fish, answered, “ Why, what would you 
have given ?” The other said, Some twelve pence.” 
Aristippus said again, And six crowns is no moie 
with me.” 

224. Plato reprehended severely a young man 
for entering into a dissolute house. The young man 
said to him, '‘Why do you reprehend so sharply for 
so small a matter ?” Plato replied, “ But custom 
is no small matter.” 

225. Archidamus, king of Lacedeemon, having re¬ 
ceived from Philip king of Macedon, after Philip 
had won the victory of Chaeronea upon the Athe¬ 
nians, proud letters, writ back to him, “ That if he 
measured his own shadow, he would find it no longer 
than it was before his victory.” 

226. Pyrrhus, when his friends congratulated to 
him his victory over the Romans, under the conduct 
of Fabricius, but with great slaughter of his own 
side, said to them again, “Yes, but if we have such 
another victory, we are undone.” 

227. Plato was wont to say of his master Socrates, 
that he was like the apothecaries’ gally-pots; that 
had on the outside apes, and owls, and satyrs ; but 
within, precious drugs. 

228. Alexander sent to Phocion a great present 
of money. Phocion said to the messenger, “Why 
doth the king send to me, and to none else ?” The 
messenger answered, “ Because he takes you to be 
the only good man in Athens.” Phocion replied, 
“ If he thinks so, pray let him suffer me to be so 
still.” 

229. At a banquet where those that were called 
the seven wise men of Greece were invited by the 
ambassador of a barbarous king, tlie ambassador re¬ 
lated, that there was a neighbour mightier than his 
master, picked quarrels with him, by making im¬ 
possible demands, otherwise threatening war; and 


now at that present had demanded of him, to drink 
up the sea. Whereunto one of the wise men^ said, 

» I would have him undertake it.” “ Why,” said the 
ambassador, “ how shall he come off ?” “ Thus,” 

saith the wise man; “let that king first stop the 
rivers which run into the sea, which are no part of 
the bargain, and then your master will perform it.” 

230. At the same banquet, the ambassador de¬ 
sired the seven, and some other wise men that wei;^ 
at the banquet, to deliver every one of them some 
sentence or parable, that he might report to his king 
the wisdom of Graecia, which they did; only one 
was silent; which the ambassador perceiving, said 
to him, “ Sir, let it not displease you; why do not 
you say somewhat that I may report ?” He an- 
swered, “ Report to your lord, that there are of the 
Grecians that can hold their peace.” 

231. The Lacedaemonians had in custom to speak 
very short, which being an empire, they might do 
at pleasure: but after their defeat at Lcuctra, in an 
assembly of the Grecians, they made a long invective 
against Epaminondas; who stood up, and said no 
more than this ; “ I am glad we have brought you 

to speak long.’' .i.. 

232. Fabius Maximus being resolved to draw the 
war in length, still waited upon Hannibal’s progress 
to curb him; and for that purpose he encamped 
upon the high ground: but Terentius his colleapie 
fought with Hannibal, and was in great peril of 
overthrow; but then Fabius came down from the 
high grounds, and got the day. Whereupon Han- 
nibal said, “that he did ever think that that same 
cloud that hanged upon the hills, would at one time 
or other give a tempest.” 

233. Hanno the Carthaginian was sent coinmis- 
sioner by the state, after the second Carthaginian 
war, to supplicate for peace, and in the end obtained 
it: yet one of the sharper senators said, “ You hate 
often broken with us the peaces whereunto you have 
been sworn; I pray, by what god will you swear?” 
Hanno answered; “By the same gods^^that have 
punished the former perjury so severely.” 

234. Cccsar, when he first possessed Rome, 1 om- 
pey being fled, offered to enter the sacred treasury 
to take the moneys that were there stored; and 
Metellus, tribune of tlie people, did forbid him: and 
when Metellus was violent in it, and would not de¬ 
sist, CiTCsar turned to him, and said; “ Presume no 
farther, or I will lay you dead.” And when Metellus 
was with those words somewhat astonished, Ccesar 
added; “ Young man, it had been easier for me to 
do this than to speak it.” 

235. Caius Marius was general of the Romans 
against the Cimbers, who came with such a sea of 
people upon Italy. In the fight there was a band 
of the Cadurcians of a thousand, that did notable 
service; whereupon, after the fight, Marius did 
denison them all for citizens of Rome, though there 
was no law to warrant it. One of his friends did 
present it unto him, that he had transgressed the law, 
because that privilege was not to be granted but by 
the people. Whereunto Marius answered; “ That 
for the noise of arms he could not hear the laws.” 

236. Pompey did consummate the war against 
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Sertorius, when Metellus had brought the enemy 
somewhat low. He did also consummate the war 
against the fugitives, whom Crassus had before de¬ 
feated in a great battle. So when Lucullus had 
had great and glorious victories against Mithridates 
and Tigranes; yet Pompey, by means his friends 
made, was sent to put an end to that war. Where¬ 
upon Lucullus taking indignation, as a disgrace 
offered to himself, said; ‘‘ that Pompey was a car- 
lion crow: when others had strucken down the 
bodies, then Pompey came and preyed upon them.” 

237. Antisthenes being asked of one what learn¬ 
ing was most necessary for man’s life ? answered; 

To unlearn that which is nought.” 

238. Alexander visited Diogenes in his tub ; and 
when he asked him, what he would desire of him ? 
Diogenes answered; “ That you would stand a little 
aside, that the sun may come to me.” 

239. The same Diogenes, when mice cam^ about 
him as he was eating, said j I see, that even 
Diogenes nourisheth parasites.” 

240. Hiero visited by Pythagoras, asked him, 

of what condition he was ? ” Pythagoras answered; 

“Sir, I know you have been at the Olympian 
games.” “ Yes,” saith Hiero. “ Thither,” saiih 
Pythagoras, “ come some to win the prizes. Some 
come to sell their merchandise, because it is a kind 
of mart of all Greece. Some come to meet their 
friends, and to make merry; because of the great 
confluence of all sorts. Others come only to look 
on, I am one of them that come to look on.” 
Meaning it, of philosophy, and the contemplative 
life. 

241. Heraclitus the obscure said; “The dry 
light is the best soul: ” meaning, when the faculties 
intellectual are in vigour, not drenched, or, as it 
were, blooded by the affections. 

242. Oneof the philosophers was asked; “what 
a wise man differed from a fool?” He answered, 
“ Send them both naked to those that know them 
not, and you shall perceive.” 

243. There was a law made hy the Homans 
against the bribery and extortion of the governors of 
provinces. Cicero saith in a speech of his to the 
people, “ that he thought the provinces would 
petition to the state of Rome to have that law 
repealed. For,” saith he, “ before the governors 
did bribe and extort as much as was sufficient for 
themselves; but novs^ they bribe and extort as much 
as may he enough not only for themselves, but for 
the judges, and jurors, and magistrates.” 

244. Aristippus, sailing in a tempest, showed 
signs of fear. One of the seamen said to him, in an 
insulting manner: “We that are plebeians arc not 
troubled; you that are a xffiilosopher are afraid.” 
Aristippus answered; “ That there is not the like 
wager upon it, for you to perish and for me.” 

245. There was an orator that defended a cause 
of Aristippus, and prevailed. Afterwards he asked 
Aristippus ; “ Now, in your distress, what did Socra¬ 
tes do you good?” Aristippus answered; “ Thus, 
in making that which you said of me to be true.” 

246. There was an Epicurean vaunted, that divers 
of other sects of i>hilosophers did after turn Epicu¬ 


reans; but there never were any Epicureans that 
turned to any other sect. Whereupon a iffiilosopher 
that was of another sect, said; “ The reason was 
plain, for that cocks may be made capons, but capons 
could never be made cocks.” 

247. Chilon would say, “ That gold was tried 
with the touchstone, and men with gold.” 

248. Simonides being asked of Hiero, “ what he 
thought of God ?” asked a seven-night’s time to con¬ 
sider of it: and at the seven-night’s end he asked a 
fortnight’s time; at the fortnight’s end, a month. 
At which Hiero marvelling, Simonides answered; 

“ that the longer lie thought upon the matter, the 
more difficult he found it.” 

249. A Spaniard was censuring to a French gen¬ 
tleman the want of devotion amongst the French; in 
that, whereas in Spain, when the sacrament goes to 
the sick, any that meets with it, turns back and 
waits upon it to the house whither it goes ; but in 
France they only do reverence, and pass by. But 
the French gentleman answered him, “There is rea¬ 
son for it; for here with us, Christ is secure amongst 
his friends; hut in Spain there be so many Jews 
and Moranos, that it is not amiss for him to have a 
convoy.” 

250. Mr. Topham, afterwards lord chief justice 
Popham, when he was speaker, and the house of 

I commons had set long, and done in effect nothing; 
coming one day to queen Elizabeth, she said to 
him; “ Now, Mr, Speaker, what hath passed in 
the commons house ?” He answered, “ If it please 
your majesty, seven weeks.” 

251. Themistocles in his lower fortune was in 
love with a young gentleman who scorned him; 
but when he grew to his greatness, which was soon 
after, he sought him : Themistocles said, “ We are 
both grown wise, but too late.” 

252. Bion was sailing, and there fell out a great 
tempest; and the mariners, that were wicked and dis¬ 
solute fellows, called upon the gods ; but Bion said 
to them, “ Peace, let them not know you are here.” 

253. The Turks made an expedition into Per¬ 
sia; and because of the strait jaws of the moun¬ 
tains of Armenia, the bashaws consulted which way 
they should get in. One that heard the debate sai^ 
“ Here is much ado how you shall get in; hut I 
hear nobody take care how you should get out.” 

254. Philip king of Macedon maintained argu¬ 
ments with a musician in points of his art, some¬ 
what peremptorily; but the musician said to him, 
“ God forbid, Sir, your fortune were so hard, that 
you should know these things better than myself.” 

255. Antalcidas, when an Athenian said to him, 
“ Ye Spartans arc unlearned;” said again, “ True, 
for we have learned no evil nor vice of you.” 

256. Pace, the bitter fool, was not suffered to 
come at queen Elizabeth, because of his bitter 
humour. Yet at one time, some persuaded the 
queen that he should come to her; undertaking for 
him, that he should keep within compass: so he 
was brought to her, and the queen said; “Come 
on, Pace ; now we shall hear of our faults,” Saith 
Pace; “ I do not use to talk of that that all the 
town talks of.” 
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257. Bisliop Latimer said, in a sermon at court, 

That he heard great speech that the Icing was 

poor; and many ways were propounded to make 
him rich: for his part he had thought of one way, 
which was, that they should help the king to some 
good office, for all his officers were rich.’' 

258. After the defeat of Cyrus the younger, Fa- 
liniis was sent by the king to the Grecians, who had 
for their part rather victory than otherwise, to com¬ 
mand them to yield their arms : which when it was 
denied, Falimis said to Clearchus ; “ "Well then, the 
king lets you know, that if you remove from the place 
where you are now encamped, it is war: if yoti stay, 
it is truce. "What shall I say you will do Clear¬ 
chus answered, It pleaseth us, as it pleaseth the 
king,” How is that ?” saith Falinus. Saith 
Clearchus, If we remove, war: if we stay* truce 
and so wmuld not disclose his purpose. 

259. Alcibiades came to Pericles, and stayed a 
while ere he was admitted. When he came in, 
Pericles civilly excused it, and said: “ I was study¬ 
ing how to give mine account.” But Alcibiades 
said to him, “ If you will be ruled by me, study 
rather how to give no account.” 

260. Mendoza that was viceroy of Peru, was wont 
to say, “ That the government of Peru was the best 
place that the king of Spain gave, save that it was 
somewhat too near Madrid.” 

261. When Vespasian passed from Jewry to take 
upon him the empire, he went by Alexandria, where 
remained two famous philosophers, Apollonius and 
Euphrates. The emperor heard the discourse, touch¬ 
ing matter of state, in the presence of many. And 
when he was weary of them, he brake off, and in a 
secret derision, finding their discourses but spe¬ 
culative, and not to be put in practice, said; 0 
that I might govern wise men, and wise men 
govern me.” 

262. Cardinal Ximenes, upon a muster, which 
was taken against the Moors, was spoken to by a 
servant of his to stand a little out of the smoke of 
the harquebuss; but he said again, “ that that was 
his incense.” 

263. Nero was wont to say of his master Seneca, 

That liis style was like mortar without lime,” 

204. Augustus Cjusar, out of great indignation 

against his two daughters, and Posthumus Agrippa, 
his grandchild; whereof the two first were infamous, 
and the last otherwise unworthy; would say, “ That 
they were not his seed, but some impostliumcs that 
had broken from him.” 

265. A seaman coming before the judges of the 
admiralty for admittance into an office of a ship 
bound for the Indies, was by one of the judges much 
slighted, as an insufficient person for that office he 
sought to obtain; the judge telling him, “ that he 
believed he could not say the points of his compass,” 
The seaman answered; that he could say them, 
under favour, better than he could say his Pater¬ 
noster.” The judge replied; that he would wager 
twenty shillings with him upon that.” The seaman 
taking him up, it came to trial: and the seaman be¬ 
gan, and said all the points of his compass very 
exactly; the judge likewise said his Pater-nosterj 


and when he had finished it, he required the wager 
according to agreement; because the seaman was 
to say his compass better than he his Pater-noster, 
which he had not performed. Nay, I pray, Sir, 
hold,” quoth the seaman, “ the wager is not finished; 
for I have but half doneand so he immediately 
said his compass backward very exactly; which the 
judge failing of in his Pater-noster, the seaman car¬ 
ried away the prize. 

266. There was a conspiracy, against the emperoF 
Claudius by Scribonianus, examined in the senate ; 
where Claudius sat in his chair, and one of his freed 
servants stood at the back of his chair. In the ex-. 
amination, that freed servant, who had much power 
with Claudius,very saucily, had almost all the words: 
and amongst other things, he asked in scorn one of 
the examinates, who was likewise a freed servant of 
Scribonianus; “I pray, Sir, if Scribonianus had 
been emperor, what would you have done ?” He 
answered; I would have stood behind his chair 
and held my peace.” 

267. One was saying that his great grandfather, 
and grandfather, and father, died at sea: said an¬ 
other that heard him, And I were as you, I would 
never come at sea.” ‘‘ Why,” saith he, » where 
did your great grandfather, and grandfather, and 
father die?” He answered; Where but in their 
beds ?” He answered; And I were as you, I 
would never come in bed.” 

268. There was a dispute, whether great heads 
or little heads had the bettgr wit? And one said, 

It must needs be the little: for that it is a maxim, 

‘ Omne majiis continet in se minus.' ” 

269. Sir Thomas More, when the counsel of the 
party pressed him for a longer day to perform the 
decree, said ; “ Take Saint Barnaby's day, which is 
the longest day in the year.” Now Saint Barnaby's 
day was within few days following. 

270. One of the fiithers saith,That there is but 
this difiference between the death of old men and 
young men; that old men go to death, and death 
comes to young men.” 

271. Cassius, after the defeat of Crassus by the 
Parthians, whose weapons were chiefly arrows, fled 
to the city of Charras, where he durst not stay any 
time, doubting to be pursued and besieged; he had 
with him an astrologer, who said to him, Sir, I 
would not have you go hence, while the moon is in 
the sign of Scorpio.” Cassius answered, “ I am 
more afraid of that of Sagittarius.” 

272. Jason the Thessalian was wont to say, “ that 
some things must be done unjirstly, that many things 
may be done justly.” 

273. Demetrius king of Macedon would at times 
retire himself from business, and give himself wholly 
to pleasures. One of those his retirings, giving out 
that lie was sick, his father Antigonus came on the 
sudden to visit liim; and met a fair dainty youth 
coming out of liis chamber. When Antigonus came 
in, Demetrius said; Sir, the fever left me right 
now,” Antigonus replied, I think it was he that 
I met at the door.” 

274. Cato Major would say, That wise men 
learned more by fools, than fools by wise men.” 
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275 . When it was said to Anaxagoras; ‘‘The 
Athenians have condemned you to diehe said 
again, “ And nature them.^^ 

276. Alexander, when his father wished him to 
run for the prize of the race at the Olympian games, 
for he was very swift, answered; “ He would, if he 
might run with kings.'^ 

277 . Antigorxus used often to go disguised, and to 
listen at the tents of his soldiers; and at a time 
lizard some that spoke very ill of him. Whereupon 
he opened the tent a little, and said to them; “ If 
you would speak ill of me, you should go a little 
farther ofF.’^ 

278. Aristippus said; “That those that studied 
particular sciences, and neglected philosophy, were 
like Penelope’s wooers, that made love to the waiting 
woman.” 

279 . The ambassadors of Asia Minor came to 
Antonius, after he had imposed upon them a double 
tax, and said plainly to him; “ That if he would have 
two tributes in one year, he must give them two 
seed-times and two harvests.” 

280. An orator of Athens said to Demosthenes; 
“ The Athenians will kill you if they w^ax nuul” 
Demosthenes replied, “ And they will kill you if they 
be in good sense.” 

28L Epictetus used to say; “ That one of the 
vulgar, in any ill that happens to him, hlames 
others; a novice in philosophy blames himself; and 
a j>hilo8opher blames neither the one nor the 
other.” 

282. Cmsar in his book that he made against 
Cato, which is lost, did write, to show the force of 
opinion and reverence of a man that had once ob¬ 
tained a popular reputation; “ There wei^e some 
that found Cato drunk, and were ashamed instead 
of Cato.” 

283. There was a nobleman said of a great coun¬ 
sellor, “ that he would have made the worst farrier 
in the world; for he never shod horse but he cloyed 
him: for he never commended any man to the king 
for service, or upon occasion of suit, or otlicrwise, 
but that he would come in, in the end, with a but^ 
and drive in a nail to his disadvantage.” 

284. Diogenes called an ill physician, Cock. 

“ Why P” saith he. Diogenes answered; “ Because 
when you crow, men use to rise,” 

285. There was a gentleman fell very sick, and a 
friend of his said to him; “ Surely, you are in dan¬ 
ger ; I pray send for a physician.” But the sick 
man answered; “ It is no matter, for if I die, 1 will 
die at leisure,” 

281. Cato the elder, what time many of the Ro¬ 

mans had statues erected in their honour, was asked 
hy one in a kind of wonder, “ Why he had none ?” 
He answered, “ He had much rather men should ask 
and wonder why he had no statue, than why he had 
a statue.” ' , 


287. A certain friend of Sir Thomas More’s, 
taking great pains about a book, which he intended 
to publish, being well conceited of his own wit, 
which no man else thought worthy of commendation, 
brought it to Sir Thomas More to peruse it, and 
pass his judgment upon it; which he did : and find¬ 
ing nothing therein worthy the press, he said to him 
with a grave countenance; “That if it were in verse 
it would be more worthy.” Upon which words, he 
w^ent immediately and turned it into verse and then 
brought it to Sir Thomas again; who looking there¬ 
on, said sohei'ly; “ Yes, marry, now it. is somewhat, 
for now it is rhyme ; whereas before it was neither 
rhyme nor reason.” 

288. Sir Henry Wotton used to say, “Thatcritics 
were like brushers of noblemen’s clothes.” 

289. Hannibal said of Fabius Maximus, and of 
Marcellus, whereof the former waited upon him, 
that he could make no progress, and the latter had 
many sharp fights with him; “ that he feared Fabius 
like a tutor, and Marcellus like an enemy.” 

290. When king Edward the second was amongst 
his torturers, who hurried him to and fro, that no 
man should know where he was, they set him down 
upon a bank: and one time, the more to disguise 
his face, shaved him, and washed him with cold 
water of a ditch by: the king said; “ Well, yet I 
will have warm water for my beard and so shed 
abundance of tears, 

V 291. One of the Seven wms wont to say; “ That 
laws were like cobwebs; where the small flies were 
caught, and the great brake through.” 

292. Lewis the eleventh of France, having much 
abated the greatness and power of the peers, nobility, 
and court of parliament, would say, “ That he had 
brought the crown out of ward.” 

293. There was a cowardly Spanish soldier, that 
in a defeat the Moors gave, ran away with the fore¬ 
most. Afterwards, when the army generally fled, 
the soldier was missing. Whereupon it was said 
by some that he was slain. “No sure,” said one, 

“ he is alive; for the Moors eat no hare’s flesh.” 

294. A gentleman that was punctual of his word, 
and loved the same in others, when he heard that 
two persons had agreed upon a meeting about serious 
affairs, at a certain time and place; and that the 
one party failed in the performance, or neglected his 
hour; would usually say of him, “ He is a young 
man then.” 

295. Anachnrsis would say, concerning the 
popular estates of Grsecia, that “ he wondered how 
at Athens wise men did propose, and fools dispose.” 

His lordship, wdien he had finished this collection 
of Apophthegms, concluded thus: Come, now all is 
well: they say he is not a wise man that will lose 
his friend for liis wit; but he is less a wise man that 
will lose his Mend for another man’s wit. 
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I. When queen Elizabeth had advanced Raleigh, 
she was one day playing on the virginals, and my 
lord of Oxford and another**nobleman stood by. It 
fell out so, that the ledge before the jachs was 
taken away, so as the jacks were seen: my lord of 
Oxford and the other nobleman smiled, and a little 
whispered. The queen marked it, and would needs 
know what the matter was ? My lord of Oxford 
answered; “ That they smiled to see that when 
jacks went up, heads went down.” 

22. Sir Thomas More, who was a man, in all his 
life-time, that had an excellent vein in jesting, at 
the very instant of his death, having a pretty long 
beard, after his head was upon the block, lift it up 
again, and gently drew his beard aside, and said j 
** This hath not offended the king.” 

27'. Demonax the philosopher, when he died, 
was asked touching his burial. He answered, 
« Never take care for burying me, for stink will 
bury me.” He that asked him, said again ; “Why, 
would you have your body left to the dogs and 
ravens to feed upon ? ” Demonax answered ; “ Why, 
what great hurt is it, if having sought to do good, 
when I lived, to men; my body do some good to 
beasts, when I am dead.” 

30. Phocion the Athenian, a man of great seve¬ 
rity, and no ways flexible to the will of the people, 
one day, when he spake to the people, in one part 
of his speech, was applauded : whereupon he turned 
to one of his friends, and asked, “ What have I 
said amiss?” 

34. Bion was wont to say ; “ That Socrates, of all 
the lovers of Alcibiades, only held him by the ears.” 

Sf . There was a philosopher about Tiberius, that 
looking into the nature of Caius, said of himj 
“ that he was mire mingled with blood.” 

42. There was a bishop that was somewhat a 
delicate person, and bathed twice a day. A friend 
of his said to himj “ My lord, why do you bathe 
twice a day?” The bishop answeredj “ Because I 
cannot conveniently bathe thrice.” 

• 89. When Sir Thomas More was lord chancellor, 
he did use, at mass, to sit in the chancel; and his 
lady in a pew. And because the pew stood out of 
sight, his gentleman-usher, ever after service, came 
to the lady's pew, and said, “ Madam, my lord is 
gone.” So when the chancellor's place was taken 
from him, the next time they went to church. Sir 
Thomas himself came to his lady's pew, and said j 
“ Madam, my lord is gone.” 

104. A Grecian captain advising the confederates 
that were united against the Lacechemonians, touch¬ 
ing their enterprise, gave opinion, that they should 
go directly upon Sparta, saying j “ That the state of 
Sparta was like rivers; strong when they had run 
a great way, and weak towards their head.” 

108, One was examined upon certain scandalous 


words spoken against the king. He confessed them, 
and said; “ It is true, I spake them, and if the 
wine had not failed, I had said much more.” # 

110. Trajan would say, “ That the king’s exche¬ 
quer was like the spleen; for when that did swell, 
the whole body did pine.” 

111. Chavles the Bald allowed one, whose name 
was Scottus, to sit at the table with him, for his 
pleasure: Scottus sat on the other side of the table. 
One time the king being merry with him, said to 
him; “ "What is there between Scott and sot?” 
Scottus answered ; “ The table only.” 

• 113. There was a marriage between a widow of 
great w-ealth, and a gentleman of a great house, 
that had no estate or means. Jack Roberts said, 
“ That marriage was like a black pudding; the one 
brought blood, and the other brought suet and oat¬ 
meal.” 

149. Croesus said to Cambyses, “ That peace 
was better than war; because in peace the sons did 
bury their fathers, but in the wars the fathers did 
bury their sons.” 

154. Carvajal, when he was drawn to execution, 
being fourscore and five years old, and laid upon 
the hurdle, said, “ What! young in cradle, old in 
cradle ! ” 

161. Diogenes was asked in a kind of scorn, 
“ What was the matter, that philosophers haunted 
rich men, and not rich men philosophers ? ” He 
answered, “ Because the one knew what they 
wanted, the other did not.” 

162. Demetrius, king of Macedon, had a petition 
otfered him divers times by an old woman, and still 
answered, “ He had no leisure.” Whereupon the 
woman said aloud, “ Why then give over to be 
king.” 

175. There were two gentlemen, otherwise of 
equal degree, save that the one was of the ancienter 
house. The other in courtesy asked his hand to 
kiss: which he gave him; and he kissed it: but 
said withal, to right himself by way of friendship, 
“ Well, I and you, against any two of them:” put¬ 
ting himself first. 

198. Themistocles would say of himself, “ That 
he was like a plane tree, that in tempests men fled 
to him, and in fair weather men were ever cropping 
his leaves.” 

199. Themistocles said of speech, “ That it was 
like arras, that spread abroad shows fair images, 
but contracted is but like packs.” 

211. Lycurgus would say of divers of the heroes 
of the heathen, “ That he wondered that men 
should mourn upon their days for them as mortal 
men, and yet sacrifice to them as gods.” 

213. There is an ecclesiastical writer of the 
papists, to prove antiquity of confession in the form 
that it now is, doth note, in very ancient times, even 
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in the primitive times, amongst other foul slanders 
spread against the Christians, one was, “ That they 
did adore the genitories of their priests. "Which, 
he saith, grew, from the posture of the confessant, 
and the priest in confession: which is, that the 
confessant kneels down, before the priest sitting in 
a raised chair above him.’’ 

216. Fabriciiis, in conference with Pyrrhus, was 
tempted to revolt to him; Pyrrhus telling him, that 
h^ should be partner of his fortunes, and second 
person to him. But Fabricius answered, in a scorn, 
to such a motion, “ Sir, that would not be good for 
yourself: for if the Epirotes once knew me, they 
will rather desire to be governed by me than by you.” 

221. Thales said; “that life and death were all 
one.” One that was present asked him; “Why do 
not you die then ?” Thales said again; “ Because 
they are all one.” 

223. An ASgyptian priest, having conference 
with Solon, said to him; “You Grecians are ever 
children; you have no knowledge of antiquity, nor 
antiquity of knowledge.” 

227. Biogenes was one day in the market-place 
with a candle in his hand; and being asked, “ What 
he sought?” he said, “ He sought a man.” 

228. Bias being asked; How a man should order 
his life ? answered ; “ As if a man should live long, 
or die quickly.” 

229. Queen Elizabeth was entertained by my lord 
Burleigh at Theobalds: and at her going away, my 
lord obtained of the queen to make seven knights. 
They were gentlemen of the country, of my lord’s 
friends and neighbours. They were placed in a rank, 
as the queen should pass by tbe hall, and to win 
antiquity of knighthood, in order, as my lord favour¬ 
ed; though indeed the more principal gentlemen 
were placed lowest. The queen was told of it, and 
said nothing; but when she went along, she passed 
them all by, as far as the skreen, as if she had for¬ 
got it: and when she came to the skreen, she seemed 
to take herself with the manner, and said, “ I had 
almost forgot what I promised.” With that she 
turned back, and knighted the lowest first, and so 
upward. Whereupon Mr. Stanhope, of the privy- 
chamber, a while after told her; “ Your majesty was 
too fine for my lord Burleigh.” She answered; 
“I have but fulfilled the Scripture; ‘the first shall 
be last, and tbe last first/ ” 


235. Sir Fulke Grevill had much and private ac¬ 
cess to queen Elizabeth, which he used honourably, 
and did many men good; yet he would say merrily 
of himself, “ That he was like Bobin Goodfellow ; 
for when the maids spilt the milkpans, or kept any 
racket, they would lay it upon Eobin: so what tales 
the ladies about the queen told her, or other bad 
offices that they did, they would put it upon him.” 

240, There was a politic sermon, that had no 
divinity in it, preached before tbe king. The king, 
as he came forth, said to bishop Andrews; “ Call 
you this a sermon ?” The bishop answered, “ And 
it please your majesty, by a charitable construction, 
it may be a sermon.” 

244. Henry Noel would say, “ That courtiers were 
like fasting-days ; they were next the holy-days, hut 
in themselves they were the most meagre days of 
the week.” 

247. Cato said, “ The best way to keep good acts 
in memory, was to refresh them with new.” ^ 

259. Aristippus said, “ He took money of his 
friends, not so much to use it himself, as to teach 
them how to bestow their money.” 

260. A strumpet said to Aristippus, “ That she 
was with child by him:” he answered, “ You know 
that no more than if you went through a hedge of 
thorns, you could say. This thorn pricked me.” 

263. Bemocrilus said, “ That truth did lie in pro¬ 
found pits, and when it was got, it needed much 
refining.” 

266. Biogenes said of a young man that danced 
daintily, and was much commended : “ The better, 
tbe worse.” 

271. There was a nobleman that was lean of vi¬ 
sage, but immediately after his marriage he grew 
pretty plump and fat. One said to him, “Your lord- 
ship doth contrary to other married men; for they 
at the first wax lean, and you wax fat” Sir "Walter 
Raleigh stood by, and said; “ Why, there is no 
beast, that if you take him from the common, and 
put him into the several, but he will wax fat.” 

272. Biogenes seeing one, that was a bastard, 
casting stones among the people, bad him “take 
heed that he hit not his father.” 

275, It was said by many concerning the canons 
of the council of Trent, “ That we are beholden to 
Aristotle for many articles of our faith.” 


CERTAIN APOPHTHEGMS OF LORD BACOK 

FIRST FUBBISHEB IN THE REMAINS 


1. Plutarch said well, “ It is otherwise in a com¬ 
monwealth of men than of bees : the hive of a city 
or kingdom is in best condition when there is least 
of noise or buzz in it,” 

, 2. The same Plutarch said of men Qf weak abili¬ 
ties set in great place, “ That they were like little 
statues set on great bases, made to appear the less 
"by their advancement.” 


3. He said again, “ Good fame is like fire. When 
you have kindled it, you may easily preserve it; 
but if once you extinguish it, you wall not easily 
kindle it again; at least, not make it burn as bright 
as it did.” 

4. Queen Elizabeth seeing Sir Edward--— in her 
garden, looked out at her window, and asked him 
in Italian, “What does a man think of when he 
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thinks of nothing Sir Edward, who had not had 
the effect of some of the queen’s grants so soon as 
he hoped and desired, paused a little j and then made 
answer, Madam, he thinks of a woman’s promise.” 
The queen shrunk in her head; but was heard to 
say, “Well, Sir Edward, I must not confute you.” 
Anger makes dull men witty, but it keeps them poor. 

5. When any great officer, ecclesiastical or civil, 
was to he made, the queen would inquire after the 
piety, integrity, and learning of the man. And when 
she was satisfied in these qualifications, she would 
consider of his personage. And upon such an oc¬ 
casion she pleased once to say to me, “Bacon, how 
can the magistrate maintain his authority when the 
man is despised ?” 

{}. In eighty-eight, when the queen went from 
Temple-har along Fleet-street, the lawyers were 
ranked on one side, and the companies of the city 
on the other: said Mr. Bacon to a lawyer wffio stood 
next to him, “ Bo but observe the courtiers; if they 
how first to the citizens, they are in debt; if first to 
us, they are in law.” 

7. King James was wont to be very earnest with 
the country gentlemen to go from London to their 
country houses. And sometimes he would say thus 
to them, “ Gentlemen, at London you are like ships ' 
at sea, which show like nothing; but in your country 
villages you are like ships in a river, which look 
like great things.” 

8. Soon after the death of a great officer, who 
was judged no advancer of the king’s matters, the 
king said to his solicitor Bacon, who wms his kins¬ 
man, “ Now tell me truly, what say you of your cousin 
that is gone ?” Mr. Bacon answered, Sir, since 
your majesty doth charge me. I’ll e’en deal plainly 
with you, and give you such a character of him, as if 
I were to write his story. I do think he was no fit 
counsellor to make your affairs better; but yet he was 
fit to have kept them from growing worse.” The king 
said, “On my so’l, man, in the first thou speakest 
like a true man, and in the latter, like a kinsman.” 

9. King James, as he was a prince of great judg¬ 
ment, so he was a prince of a marvellous pleasant 
humour; and there now come into my mind two in¬ 
stances of it. As he was going through Lusen, by 
Greenwich, he asked what town it was ? They said, 
Lusen. He asked a good while after,^ “ What town 
is this we are now in ?” They said still, ’twas 
Lusen. “ On my so’l,” said the king, “ I will he 
king of Lusen.” 

10. In some other of his progresses, he asked how 
far it was to a town whose name I have forgotten. 
They said, Six miles. Half an hour atter, he asked 
again. One said, Six miles and a half. The king 
alighted out of bis coach, and crept under the 
shoulder of his led horse. And wdien some asked 
his majesty what he meant? “I must stalk,” said 
he, “for yonder town is shy, and flies me.” 

11. Count Gondomar sent a comi’diment to my 
lord St. Alhan, wishing him a good Easter. My lord 
thanked the messenger, and said, “He could not at 
present requite the count better than in returning him 
the like; that he wished his lordship a good Passover.” 

12. My lord chancellor Elsemere, when he had 


read a petition which he disliked, would say, “ What, 
you would have my hand to this now ?” And the 
party answering, “Yes;” he would say farther, 

“ Well, so you shall: nay, you shall have both my 
hands to it.” And so would, with both his hands, 
tear it in pieces. 

13. Sir Francis Bacon was wont to say of an 
angry man who suppressed his passion, “That he 
thought w^orse than he spakeand of an angry 
man that would chide, “ That he spoke worse tb«n 
he thought.” 

14. He wont also to say, “That power in an ill 
man was like the power of a black wu’tch; he could 
do hurt, but no good with it.” And he wmuld add, 

“ That the magicians could turn water into blood, 
but could not turn the blood again to water.” 

15. When Mr. Attorney Coke, in the exchequer, 
gave high words to Sir Francis Bacon, and stood 
much upon his higher place; Sir Francis said to 
him, “ Mr. Attorney, the less you speak of your own 
greatness, the more I shall think of it: and the 
more, the less.” 

16. Sir Francis Bacon coming into the earl of 
Arundel’s garden, where there were a great number of 
ancient statues of naked men and women, made a stand, 
and, as astonished, cried out, “ The resurrection!” 

17. Sir Francis Bacon, who was always for mo¬ 
derate counsels, when one was speaking of such a 
reformation of the church of England, as would in 
effect make it no church; said thus to him, “ Sir, 
the subject we talk of is the eye of England; and if 
there be a speck or two in the eye, we endeavour to 
.take them off; but he w^ere a strange oculist who 
would pull out the eye.” 

18. The same Sir Francis Bacon was 'wont to 
say, “That those who left useful studies for useless 
scholastic speculations, were like the Olympic game¬ 
sters, who abstained from necessary labours, that 
they might be fit for such as were not so.” 

19. He likewise often used this comparison; 

“ * The empirical philosophers are like to pismires; 
they only lay up and use their store. The ration¬ 
alists are like the spiders ; they spin all out of their 
own bowels. But give me a pbilosopber, who like the 
bee hath a middle faculty, gathering from abroad, but 
digestiug that which is gathered by his own virtue.” 

20. The lord St. Alban, who was not over-hasty 
to raise theories, but proceeded slowly by experi¬ 
ments, was wont to say to some philosophers, who 
would not go his pace, “ Gentlemen, nature is a 
labyrinth, in which the very haste you move with, 
will make you lose your way.” 

21. The same lord, when he spoke of the Butch- 
men, used to say, “ That he could not abandon them 
for our safety, nor keep them for our profit.’’ And 
sometimes he would express the same sense in this 
manner ; “ Wc hold the Belgic lionhy the ears. 

22. The same lord, when a gentleman seemed not 
much to apj)rove of his liberality to his retinue, said 
to him, “ Sir, I am all of a piece; if the head be 
lifted up, the inferior parts of the body must too.” 

23. The lord Bacon was wont to commend 

t See the suostance of this in Novum Organum; and Oo- 
gitata et Visa. 
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tlie acl?ice of the plain old man at Buxton, that sold 
besoms: a proud lazy young fellow came to him 
for a besom upon trust; to whom the old man said, 
“ Friend, hast thou no money ? borrow of thy back, 
and borrow of tliy belly, they’ll ne’er ask thee again, 
I shall be dunning thee every day.” 


24. Jack Weeks said of a ^eat man, just then 
dead, who pretended to some religion, but was none 
of the best livers, Well, I hope he is in heaven. 
Every man thinks as he wishes j but if he be in 
heaven, Twere pity it were known.” 


ORNAMENTA RATIONALIA: 

OR, ELEGANT SENTENCES, 

SOME MADE, OTHERS COLLECTED BY THE LORD BACON; AND BY HIM PUT UNDER 

THE ABOVESAID TITLE. 

COLLECTED OUT OP THE MIMI OF PUBLIUS. AND PUBLISHED IN THE REMAINS 


1. Aleator, quanto in arte est melior, tanlo cst 
nequior.” 

A gamester, the greater master he is in his art, 
the worse man he is. 

2. Arcum intensio frangit; animum, remissio,” 
Much bending breaks the bow 5 much unbend- 

^ ing, the mind. 

3. “ Bis vincit, qui se vincit in victoria.” 

He conquers twice, who upon victory over¬ 
comes himself. 

4. ** Cum vitia prosint, pcccat, qui recte facil.” 

If vices were upon the whole matter profitable, 

the virtuous man would be the sinner. 

5. “ Bonedormit,qui non sentit quodmaledormial.” 
He sleeps well, who feels not that he sleeps ill 

6 * **Deliberare ntilia, mora est tutissima.” 

To deliberate about useful things, is the safest 
delay. 

7. “Dolor decrescit, ubi quo crescat non habet.” 
The flood of grief decreaseth, when it can swell 

no higher, 

8. “Etiam innocentes cogit mentiri dolor.” 

Pain makes even the innocent man a liar. 

9. “ Etiam celeritas in desiderio, mora est.” 

In desire, swiftness itself is delay. 

10. “Etiam capillus imus habet umbram suam,” 
The smallest hair casts a shadow. 

11 . “ Fidem qui perdit, quo se servat in reliqnum ?” 
He that has lost his faith, what has he left to 

live on P 

12. “Formosa facies muta commendatiocst,” 

A beautiful face is a silent commendation. 

13. “Fortuna nimium quern fovet, stultum facit.” 
Fortune makes him a fool, whom she makes 

her darling. 

14. “ Fortuna obesse nulli contenta est semel.” 
Fortune is not content to do a man but one ill 

tuni. 

15- “ Facit gratum fortuna, quern nemo videt ” 


The fortune which nobody sees, makes a man 
happy and unenvied. 

1 fl “ Heu I qiiam miserum est ab illo l-edi, de quo 
non possis queri.” 

0 I what a miserable thing it is to be hurt by 
such a one of whom it is in vain to complain. 

17 . “Homo toties moritur quoties amiltit sues.” 
A man dies as often as he loses his friends. 

18. “ Haoredis fletus sub persona risus est.” 

The tears of an heir are laughter under a vizard. 

19. “ Jucundum nihil est, nisi quod reficit varietas.” 
Nothing is pleasant, to which variety does not 

give a relish. 

20. “ Invidiam ferre, aut fortis, aut felix potest.” 
He may bear envy, who is cither courageous 

or happy. 

21. “ In malis sperare bonuin, nisi innocens, nemo 

potest.” 

None hut a virtuous man can hope well in ill 
circumstances. 

22. “ In vindicando, criminosa est celeritas.” 

In taking revenge, the very haste we make is 
criminal. 

23. “ In calamitoso risus etiam injuria est.” 

When men are in calamity, if we do but laugh 

we oUend, 

24. “ Improbe Neptunum accusat, qui itcrum nau- 

fragium facit.” 

He accuseth Neptune unjustly, who makes 
shii>wreck a second time. 

25. Muhis minatur, qui uni facit injuriam.” 

He that injures one, threatens a hnndred. 

2G. “ Mora omnis ingrata est, sod facit sapien- 
tiam,” 

All delay is ungrateful, but we are not wise 
without it 

27 . “ Mori est felicis antequam mortem invocct” 
Happy he who dies ere he calls for death to 
take him away. 
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28. Malus uM bonum se siraulat, tunc est pes- 

An ill man is always ill j but he is then worst 
of all, when he pretends to he a saint. 

29. “ Magno cum periculo custoditur, quod multis 

placet.’^ 

Lock and key will scarce keep that secure, 
which pleases every body. 

30. Male vivunt qui se semper victuros putant.’^ 
They think ill, who think of living always. 

31. ‘‘ Male secum agit seger, medicunni qui hmredem 

facit.^' 

The sick man does ill for himself, who makes 
his physician his heir. 

32. “ Multos timere debet, quern multi timent.^' 


He of whom many are afraid, ought himself to 
fear many. 

33. ‘‘ Nulla tarn bona est fortuna, de qua nil possis 

queri.^' 

- There is no fortune so good, but it bates an ace. 

34. Pars beneficii est, quod petitur si bene neges.’^ 
It is part of the gift, if you deny genteelly what 

is asked of you. 

35. Timidus vocat se cautum, parcum sordidus.’’ 
^ • The coward calls himself a wary man j and^he 

miser says he is frugal. 

36. “ 0 vita! misero longa, felici brevis.’^ 

0 life! an age to him that is in misery j and 
to him that is happy, a moment 


A COLLECTION OF SENTENCES 

OUT OP SOME OP THE WRITINGS OP THE LORD BACON. 


' ^ 1. It is a strange desire which men have, to seek 

power, and lose liberty. 

J 2. Children increase the cares of life; hut they 
mitigate the remembrance of death. 

3. Round dealing is the honour of man’s nature; 
and a mixture of falsehood is like alloy in gold 
and silver, which may make the metal work the 
better, but it embaseth it 

^ 4. Death openeth the gate to good fame, and ex¬ 
tinguish eth envy. 

5. Schism in the spiritual body of the church is a 
peater scandal than a corruption of manners : as, 
in the natural body, a wound or solution of con¬ 
tinuity is worse than a corrupt humour. 

6. Revenge is a kind of wild justice, which the 
more a man’s nature runs to* the more ought law to 
weed it out 

7. He that studieth revenge, keepeth his own 
wounds green. 

8. Revengeful persons live and die like witches : 
their life is mischievous, and their end is unfortunate. 

9. It was a high speech of Seneca, after the man¬ 
ner of the Stoics, that the good things which belong 
to prosperity, are to he wished; but the good things 
which belong to adversity, are to be admired. 

\ 10. He that cannot see well, let him go softly. 

11. If a man he thought secret, it inviteth dis¬ 
covery; as the more close air sucketh in the 
more open. 

12. I-Ceep your authority wholly from your chil¬ 
dren, not so your purse. 

13. Men of noble birth are noted to be envious 
towards new men when they rise; for the distance 
IS altered; and it is like a deceit of the eye, that 
when others come on, they think themselves go back. 

14. That envy is most malignant which is like 
Cain’s, who envied his brother, because his sacrifice 
was better accepted, when there was nobody but God 
to look on. 


15. The lovers of great place are impatient of 
privateness, even in age, which requires the shadow: 
like old townsmen, that will he still sitting at their 
street door, though there they offer age to scorn. 

16. In evil, the best condition is, not to will: the 
next, not to can. 

17. In great place, ask counsel of both times: of 
the ancient time, what is best; and of the latter time, 
what is fittest. 

18. As in nature things move more violently to 
their place, and calmly in their place : so virtue in 
ambition is violent; in authority, settled and calm. 

19. Boldness in civil business is like pronuncia¬ 
tion in the orator of Demosthenes; the first, second, 
and third thing. 

20. Boldness is blind : wherefore it is ill in 
counsel, but good in execution. For in counsel it 
is good to see dangers; in execution, not to see them, 
except they be very great. 

21. "Without good-nature, man is but a better kind 
of vermin, 

22. God never wrought miracle to convince / 
atheism, because his ordinary works convince it, 1^ 

23. The great atheists indeed are hypocrites, 
who are always handling holy things, but without 
feeling; so as they must needs be cauterized in 
the end. 

24. The master of superstition is the people. 
And in all superstition, wise men follow fools. 

25. In removing superstitions, care would be had 
that, as it fareth in ill purgings, the good be not 
taken away with the bad: which commonly is done 
when the people is the physician. 

26. He that goeth into a country before he hath 
some entrance into the language, goeth to school, 
and not to travel. 

27. It is a miserable state of mind, and yet it is 
commonly the case of kings, to have few things to 
desire and many things to fear. 
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28. Depression of the nobility may make a king ' 
more absolute, but less safe. 

29. All precepts concerning kings are, in effect, 
comprehended in these remembrances : remember 
thou art a man; remember thou art God’s vice¬ 
gerent : the one bridleth their power, and the other 
their will. 

30. Things will have their first or second agita- 
lion: if they be not tossed upon the arguments of 
counsel, they will be tossed upon the waves of fortune. 

31. The true composition of a counsellor is, rather 
to be skilled in his master’s business than his nature; 
for then he is like to advise him, and not to feed his 

humour. . . 

32. Private opinion is more free, but opinion be¬ 
fore others is more reverent. 

33. Fortune is like a market, where many times 
if you stay a little the price will fall. . 

34. Fortune sometimes turneth the handle of the 
bottle, which is easy to he taken hold of; and after, 
the belly, which is hard to grasp. 

35. Generally it is good to commit the beginning 
of all great actions to Argus with a hundred eyes; 
and the ends of them to Briareus with a hundred 
hands; first to watch, and then to speed. 

36. There is great difference betwixt a cunning 
man and a wise man. There be that can pack the 
cards, who yet cannot play well; they are good in 
canvasses and factions, and yet otherwise mean men. 

37. Extreme self-lovers will set a man’s house on 
fire, though it were but to roast their eggs. 

38. New things, like strangers, are more admired, 
and less favoured, 

39. It were good that men, in their innovations, 
would follow the example of time itself, which indeed 
innovateth greatly, but quietly, and by degrees scarce 
to be perceived. 

40. They that reverence too much old time, are 
but a scorn to the new. 

41. The Spaniards and Spartans have been noted 
to be of small despatch. Mi venga la muerte de 
Spagna;” Let, my death come from Spain, for then 
it will be sure to be long a coming. 

42. You had better take for business a man some¬ 
what absurd, than over-formal. 

43. Those who want friends to whom to open their 
griefs, are cannibals of their own hearts. 

/ 44. Number itself importeth not much in armies, 

^ where the people are of weak courage; for, as j 
Yirgil says, it never troubles a wolf how many the 
sheep be. 

45. Let states that aim at greatness, take heed 
how their nobility and gentry multiply too fast. ^ In 
coppice woods, if you leave your staddles too thick, 
you shall never have clean underwood, but shrubs 
and bushes. 

46. A civil war is like the heat of a fever; but a 
foreign war is like the heat of exercise, and serveth 
to keep the body in health. 

47. Suspicions among thoughts, are like bats 
among birds, they ever fly by twilight. 

48. Base natures, if they find themselves once 
suspected, will never be true, 

49. Men ought to find the difference between salt¬ 


ness and bitterness. Certainly he that hath a satirical 
vein, as he maketh others afraid of his wnt, so he 
had need be afraid of others’ memory. 

50. Discretion in speech is more than eloquence. 

51. Men seem neither well to understand their 
riches, nor their strength: of the former they be¬ 
lieve greater things than they should, and of the 
latter much less. And from hence certain fatal 
pillars have bounded the progress of learning. 

52. Riches are the baggage of virtue; they can¬ 
not be spared, nor left behind; but they hinder 
the march, 

53. Great riches have sold more men than ever 
they have bought out. 

54. Riches have wings, and sometimes they fly 
away of themselves, and sometimes they must be set 
flying to bring in more. 

55. He that defers his charity until he is dead, 
is, if a man weighs it rightly, rather liberal of 
another man’s than of his own. 

56. Ambition is like choler; if it can move, it 
makes men active ; if it be stopped, it becomes adust, 
and makes men melancholy. 

57. To take a soldier without ambition, is to pull 
off his spurs. 

58. Some ambitious men seem as skreens to 
princes in matters of danger and envy. For no man 
will take such parts, except he be like the seel’d 
dove, that mounts and mounts, because lie cannot 
see about him. 

59. Princes and states should choose such minis¬ 
ters as are more sensible of duty than rising and 
should discern a busy nature from a willing mind. 

60. A man’s nature runs either to herbs or weeds ; 
therefore let him seasonably water the one, and 
destroy the other. 

61. If a man look sharply and attentively, he 
shall see fortune; for though she he blind, she is 
not invisible. 

62. Usury bringeth the treasury of a realm or 
state into few hands: for the usurer being at cer¬ 
tainties, and others at uncertainties,^ at the end of 
the game most of the money will he in the box. 

63. Yirtue is best in a body that hath rather dig¬ 
nity of presence, than beauty of aspect. The beau¬ 
tiful prove accomplished, but not of great spirit; and 
study, for the most part, rather behaviour than 
virtue. 

64. The best part of beauty is that which a pic¬ 
ture cannot express. 

65. He who builds a fair house upon an ill seat, 
commits himself to prison. 

66. If you will work on any man, you must 
either know his nature and fashions, and so lead 
him; or his ends, and so persuade him; or his 
weaknesses and disadvantages, and so awe him; or 
those that have interest in him, and so govern him, 

67. Costly followers, among whom we may reckon 
those who arc importunate in suits, are not to be 
liked; lest, while a man maketh his train longer, 
he make his wings shorter. 

68. Fame is like a river that beareth up things 
light and swollen, and drowns things weighty and 
solid. 
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69. Seneca saith well, that anger is like rain, 
which breaks itself upon that it falls. 

70. Excusations, cessions, modesty itself well 
governed, are but arts of ostentation. 

71. High treason is not written in ice j that when 
the body relenteth, the impression should go 
away. 


72, The best governments are always subject to 
be like the fairest crystals, wherein every icicle or 
grain is seen, which in a fouler stone is never 
perceived. 

73. Hollow church papists are like the roots of 
nettles, which themselves sting notf but yet they 
bear all the stinging leaves. 


SHORT NOTES FOR 

CIVIL CONVERSATION. 


1. To deceive men’s expectations generally, which 
eautel, argueth a staid mind, and unexpected con¬ 
stancy : viz. in matters of fear, anger, sudden joy 
or grief, and all things which may affect or aiter 
the mind in public or sudden accidents, or such 
like. 

2. It is necessary to use a stedfast countenance, 
not wavering with action, as in moving the head or 
hand too much, which showeth a fantastical, light, 
and fickle operation of the spirit, and consequently 
like mind as gesture: only it is sufficient, with 
leisure, to use a modest action in either, 

3. In all kinds of speech, either pleasant, grave, 
severe, or ordinary, it is convenient to speak lei¬ 
surely, and rather drawingly, than hastily ; because 
hasty speech confounds the memory, and oftentimes, 
besides unseemliness, drives a man either to a non¬ 
plus or unseemly stammering, harping upon that 
which should follow j whereas a slow speech con- 
firmeth the memory, addeth a conceit of wisdom to 
the hearers, besides a seemliness of speech and 
countenance. 

4. To desire in discourse to hold all arguments, is 


I ridiculous, wanting true judgment j for in all things 
no man can be exquisite. 

5, 6. To have common places to discourse, and 
to want variety, is both tedious to the hearers, and 
shows a shallowness of conceit j therefore it is good 
to vary, and suit speeches with the present occasions; 
and to have a moderation in all our speeches, espe¬ 
cially in jesting, of religion, state, great persons, 
weighty and important business, poverty, or any 
thing deserving pity. 

7. A long continued speech, without a good speech 
of interlocution, showeth slowness : and a good 
reply, without a good set speech, showeth shallow¬ 
ness and weakness. 

8. To use circumstances, ere you come to the 
matter, is wearisome; and to use none at all, is but 
blunt. 

9. Bashfulness is a great hinderance to a man, 
both of uttering his conceit, and understanding what 
is propounded unto him: wherefore it is good to 
press himself forwards with discretion, both in 
speech, and company of the better sort. 

“ Usus promptos facit.’* 


AN 'ESSAY 

LI HAVE often thought upon death, and I find 
it the least of all evils. All that which is past is 
as a dream ; and he that hopes or depends upon 
time coming, dreams waking. So much of our life 
as we have discovered is already dead; and all 
those hours which we share, even from the breasts 
of our mother, until we return to our grandmother 
the earth, are part of our dying days ; whereof even 
this is one, and those that succeed are of the same 
nature, for we die daily; and as others have given 
place to us, so we must in the end jSfive wav to 
others. 

2. Physicians, in the name of death, include all 
sorrow, anguish, disease, calamity, or whatsoever 
can fall in the life of man, either grievous or unwel¬ 
come : but these things are familiar unto us, niid we 
suffer them every hour; therefore we die daily, 
and I am older since I affirmed it. 


ON DEATH. 

3. I know many wise men, that fear to die; for 
Uie change is hitter, and flesh would refuse to prove 
it: besides, the expectation brings terror, and that 
exceeds the evil. But I do not believe, that any 
man fears to be dead, but only the stroke of death: 
and such are my hopes, that if Heaven he pleased, 
and nature renew but my lease for twenty-one years 
more, without asking longer days, I shall be strong 
enough to acknowledge without mourning that I 
was begotten mortal. Virtue walks not in the high¬ 
way, though she go per alta; this is strength and 
the blood to virtue, to contemn things that be 
desired, and to neglect that which is feared. 

4. Why should man be in love with his fetters, 
though of gold ? Art thou drowned in security ? 
Then I say thou art perfectly dead. For though 
thou movest, yet thy soul is buried within thee, and 
thy good angel either forsakes his guard or sleeps. 
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There is nothing under heaven, saving a true friend, 
who cannot he counted within the number of move¬ 
ables, unto which my heart doth lean. And this 
dear freedom hath begotten me this peace, that I 
mourn not for that end which must be, nor spend 
one wish to have one minute added to the uncertain 
date of my years. It -was no mean apprehension 
^of Lucian, who says of Menippus, that in his travels 
through hell he knew not the kings of the earth 
from other men, but only by their louder cryings 
and tears: which was fostered in them through the 
remorseful memory of the good days they had seen, 
and the fruitful havings which they so unwillingly 
left behind them : he that was well seated, looked 
back at his portion, and was loth to forsake his 
farm ; and others, either minding marriages, plea¬ 
sures, profit, or preferment, desired to be excused 
from death’s banquet: they had made an appoint¬ 
ment with earth, looking at the blessings, not the 
hand that enlarged them, forgetting how unclothedly 
they came hither, or with what naked ornaments 
they were arrayed. 

5. But were we servants of the precept given, 
and observers of the heathen’s rule, memento mori,” 
and not become benighted with this seeming feli¬ 
city, we should enjoy it as men prepared to lose, 
and not wind up our thoughts upon so perishing a 
fortune: he that is not slackly strong, as the ser¬ 
vants of pleasure, how can he be found unready to 
quit the veil and false visage of his perfection.^ 
The soul having shaken off her flesli, doth then set 
up for herself, and contemning things that are under, 
shows what finger hath enforced her ; for the souls 
of idiots are of the same piece with those of states¬ 
men, but now and then nature is at a fault, and this 
good guest of ours takes soil in an imperfect body, 
and so is slackened from showing her wonders; like 
an excellent musician, which cannot utter himself 
upon a defective instrument. 

6. But see how I am swerved, and lose my course, 
touching at the soul, that doth least hold action with 
death, who hath the surest property in this frail act; 
his stile is the end of all flesh, and the beginning of 
incorruption. 

This ruler of monuments leads men for the most 
part out of this world with their heels forward; in 
token that he is contrary to life; which being 
obtained, sends men headlong into this wretched 
theatre, where being arrived, their first language is 
that of mourning. Nor in my own thoughts, can I 
compare men more fitly to any thing, than to the 
Indian fig-tree, which being ripened to his full 
height, is said to decline his branches down to the 
earth; whereof she conceives again, and they 
become roots in their own stock. 

So man having derived his being from the earth, 
first lives the life of a tree, drawing his nourishment 
as a plant, and made ripe for death he tends down¬ 
wards, and is sowed again in his mother the earth, 
where he perisheth not, but expects a quickening. 

7. So we see death exempts not a man from 
being, but only presents an alteration; yet there are 
some men, I think, that stand otherwise persuaded. 
Death finds not a worse friend than an alderman, to 


whose door I never knew him welcome; but he is 
an importunate guest, and will not be said nay. 

And though they themselves shall affirm, that 
they are not within, yet the answer will not be 
taken ; and that which heightens their fear is, that 
they know they are in danger to forfeit Iheir flesh, 
but are not wise of the payment day: which sickly 
uncertainty is the occasion that, for the most part, 
they step out of this world unfurnished for their 
general account, and being all unprovided, desire yet 
to hold their gravity, preparing their souls to answer 
in scarlet. 

Thus I gather, that death is disagreeable to most 
citizens, because they commonly die intestate: this 
being a rule, that when their will is made, they 
think themselves nearer a grave than before: now 
they, out of the wisdom of thousandvS, tliink to scare 
destiny, from which there is no appeal, by not mak¬ 
ing a will, or to live longer by protestation of their 
unwillingness to die. They are for the most part 
well made in this world, accounting their treasure 
by legions, as inen do devils, their fortune looks 
toward them, and they are willing to anchor at it, 
and desire, if it be possible, to put the evil day far 
ofi* from them, and to adjourn their ungrateful and 
killing period. 

No, these are not the men which have bespoken 
death, or whose looks are assured to entertain a 
thought of liim. 

B. Death arrives gracious only to such as sit in 
darkness, or lie heavy burdened with grief and irons; 
to the poor Christian, that sits bountl in the galley; 
to despairful widows, pensive prisoners, and deposed 
kings; to them whose fortune runs hack, and whose 
spirit mutinies; unto such death is a redeemer, and 
the grave a place for retiredness and rest. 

These wait upon the shore of death, and waft 
unto him to draw near, wishing above all others to 
see his star, that they might be led to his place, 
wooing the remorseless sisters to wind down the 
watch of their life, and to break them off before the 
hour. 

9. But death is a doleful messenger to a usurer, 
and fate untimely cuts their thread: for it is never 
mentioned by liiin, but when rumours of war and 
civil tumults put: him in mind thereof. 

And when many hands are armed, and tlio peace 
of a city in disorder, and the foot of the common 
soldiers sounds an alarm on his stairs, then perhat'js 
such a one, broken in thoughts of Ins monies abroad, 
and cursing the monuments of coin which are in 
his house, can be content to think of death, and, 
being hasty of perdition, will perhaps hang himself, 
lest his throat should be cut; provided that he may 
do it in his study, surrounded with wc^alth, to whicli 
his eye sends a faint and languishing salute, even 
tipon the turning off; remembering always, tliat he 
have time and liberty, by writing, to depute himself 
as his own heir. 

For that is a great peace to his end, and recon¬ 
ciles him wonderfully upon the point. 

10. nerein we all dally with oiirsc'lves, and, ar(^ 
without proof till necessily. 1 am not of thcj.se that 
dare promise to pine away myself in vain-giory, and 
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I hold such to be but feat boldness, and them that 
dare commit it to be vain. Yet for my part, I think 
nature should do me great wrong, if I should be so 
long in dying, as I was in being born. 

To speak truth, no man knows the lists of his own 
patience; nor can divine how=^ able he shall be in 
his sufferings, till the storm come j the perfectest 
virtue being tried in action: but I would, out of a 
care to do the best business well, ever keep a 
guard, and stand upon keeping faith and a good 
conscience. 

11. And if wishes might find place, I would die 
together, and not my mind often, and my body once j 
that is, I would prepare for the messengers of death', 
sickness, and affliction, and not wait long, or be at¬ 
tempted by the violence of pain. 

Herein I do not profess myself a Stoic, to hold 
grief no evil, but opinion, and a thing indifferent. 

But I consent with Cmsar, that the suddenest pas¬ 
sage IS easiest, and there is nothing more awakens 
our resolve and readiness to die, than the quieted 
conscience, strengthened with opinion that we shall 
be well spoken of upon earth by those that are just, 
and of the family of virtue; the opposite whereof 
is a fury to man, and makes even life unsweet. 

Therefore, what is more heavy than evil fame 
deserved ? Or, likewise, who can see worse days, 
than he that yet living doth follow at the funerals of 
his own reputation? 


I have laid up many hopes, that I am privileged 
from that kind of mourning, and could wish the like 
peace to all those wuth whom I wage love. 

12. I might say much of the commodities that, 
death can sell a man; hut briefly, death is a friend 
of ours, and he that is not ready to entertain him, 
is not at home. Whilst I am, my ambition is not 
to fore-flow the tide; I have but so to make my in¬ 
terest of it, as I may account for it; I would wish 
nothing but what might better my days, nor dqgire 
any greater place than the front of good opinion. I 
make not love to the continuance of days, but to the 
goodness of them; nor wish to die, but refer myself 
to my hour, which the great Dispenser of all things 
hath appointed me; yet as I am frail, and suffered 
for the first fault, were it given me to choose, I should 
not be earnest to see the evening of my age; that 
extremity of itself being a disease, and a mere re- 
turn into infancy : so that if perpetuity of life might 
be^ given me, I should think what the Greek poet 
said, Such an age is a mortal evil. And since I must 
needs be dead, I require it may not be done before 
mine enemies, that I be not stript before I be cold; 
but before my friends. The night was even nowj 
but that name is lost; it is not now late, hut early. 
Mine eyes begin now to discharge their watch, and 
compound with this fleshly weakness for a time of 
perpetual rest; and I shall presently be as happy for 
a few hours, as I had died the first hour I was born. 
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^ I BELIEVE that nothing is without beginning, but 
God; no nature, no matter, no spirit, but one only, 
and^ the same God. That God, as he is eternally 
almighty, only wise, only good in his nature ; so he 
is eternally Father, Son, and Spirit, in persons. 

I beMeve that God is so holy, pure, and jealous, 
as it is impossible for him to be pleased in any 
creature, though the work of his own hands; so 
that neither angel, man, nor world, could stand, or 
can stand, one moment in his eyes, without behold¬ 
ing the same in the face of a Mediator; and there¬ 
fore, that before him, with whom all things are pre¬ 
sent, the Lamb of God was slain before all worlds; 
vdthout which eternal counsel of his, it was impos¬ 
sible for him to have descended to any work of crea¬ 
tion ; but he should have enjoyed the blessed and in¬ 
dividual society of three persons in Godhead for ever. 

But that, out of his eternal and infinite goodness 
and love purposing to become a Creator, and to 
communicate to his creatures, he ordained in his 
eternal counsel, that one person of the Godhead 
should be united to one nature, and to one particular 
of his creatures; that so, in the person of the Me¬ 
diator, the true ladder might be fixed, whereby God 
miglit descend to his creatures, and his creatures 
might ascend to God: so that God, by the recon¬ 
cilement of the Mediator, turning his countenance 
towards his creatures, though not in equal light and 
degree, made way unto the dispensation of his most 
holy and secret will; whereby some of his creatures 
might stand, and keep their state; others might 
possibly fall, and be restored; and others might fall, 
and not be restored to their estate, but yet remain 
in being, though under wrath and corruption : all 
with respect to the Mediator; which is the great 
mystery and perfect centre of all God's ways with 
his creatures, and unto which all his other works 
and wonders do but serve and refer. 

That he chose, according to his good pleasure, 
man to be that creature, to whose nature the person 
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of the eternal Son of God should he united: and 
amongst the generations of men, elected a small 
flock, in whom, by the participation of himself, he 
purposed to express the riches of his glory; all the 
ministration of angels, damnation of devils and re¬ 
probates, and universal administration of all crea¬ 
tures, and dispensation of all times, having no other 
end, but as the ways and ambages of God, to be 
further glorified in his saints, who are one with their 
head the Mediator, who is one with God. 

That by the virtue of this his eternal counsel he 
condescended of his own good pleasure, and accord¬ 
ing to the times and seasons to himself known, to 
become a Creator; and by his eternal Word created 
all things ; and by his eternal Spirit doth comfort 
and preserve them. 

That he made all things in their first estate good, 
and removed from himself the beginning of all evil 
and vanity into the liberty of the creature : but 
reserved in himself the beginning of all restitution 
to tlie liberty of his grace ; using, nevertheless, and 
turning the falling and defection of the creature, 
which to his prescience was eternally known, to 
make way to his eternal counsel, touching a Media¬ 
tor, and the work he purposed to accomxjlish in him. 

That God created spirits, whereof some kept their 
standing, and others fell: he created heaven and 
earth, and all their armies and generations; and 
gave unto them constant and everlasting laws, which 
we call nature; which is nothing but the laws of 
the creation; which laws nevertheless have had 
three changes or times, and are to have a fourth or 
last The first, when the matter of heaven and 
earth was created without forms: the second, the 
interim of perfection of every day’s work; the third, 
by the curse, which notwithstanding was no new 
creation : and the last at the end of the woidd, the 
manner whereof is not yet fully revealed: so as the 
laws of nature, which now remain and govern invio¬ 
lably till the end of the world, began to be in force 
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■wEen God first rested from his works, and ceased 
to create j but received a revocation, in part, by the 
curse; since which time they change not. 

That notwithstanding God hath rested and ceased 
from creating since the first sabbath, yet neverthe¬ 
less he doth accomplish and fulfil his divine will in 
all things, great and small, singular and general, as 
fully and exactly by providence, as he could by mira¬ 
cle and new creation, though his working be not 
immediate and direct, but by compass ; not violating 
nature, which is his own law, upon the creature. 

That at the first, the soul of man was not pro¬ 
duced by heaven or earth, but was breathed imme¬ 
diately from God: so that the ways and proceed¬ 
ings of God with spirits are not included in nature, 
that is, in the laws of heaven and earth, but are 
reserved to the law of his secret will and grace: 
wherein God worketh still, and resteth not from the 
work of redemption, as he resteth from the wmrk 
of creation; but continueth working till the end of 
the world: what time that work also shall be ac¬ 
complished, and an eternal sabbath shall ensue. 
Likewise, that whensoever God doth transcend the 
law of nature by miracles, w'hich may ever seem as 
new creations, he never cometh to that point or pass, 
but in regard of the work of redemption, which is 
the greater, and whereto all God^s signs and mira¬ 
cles do refer. 

That God created man in his own image, in a 
reasonable soul, in innocency, in free-will, and in 
sovei*eignty: that he gave him a law and command¬ 
ment, which was in his power to keep, but he kept 
it not: that man made a total defection from God, 
presuming to imagine that the commandments and 
prohibitions of God, were not the rales of good and 
evil, but that good and evil had their own princi¬ 
ples and beginnings, and lusted after the knowledge 
of those imagined beginnings; to the end, to depend 
no more upon God’s will revealed, hut upon himself 
and his own light, as a God; than the which there 
could not be a sin more opposite to the whole law 
of God: that yet, nevertheless, this great sin was 
not originally moved by the malice of man, but was 
insinuated by the suggestion and instigation of the 
devil, who was the first defected creature, and fell 
of malice, not by temptation. 

That upon the fall of man, death and vanity en¬ 
tered by the justice of God; and the image of God 
in man was defaced; and heaven and earth, which 
were made for man’s use, were subdued to corrup¬ 
tion by his fall; but then, that instantly, and with¬ 
out intermission of time, after the word of God’s 
law became, through the fall of man, frustrate as to 
obedience, there succeeded the greater word of the 
promise, that the righteousness of God might be 
wrought by faith. 

That as well the law of God as the word of his 
promise endure the same for ever: but that they 
have been revealed in several manners, according 
to the dispensation of times. For the law was first 
imprinted in that remnant of light of nature, which 
was left after the fall, being sufficient to accuse: 
then it was more manifestly expressed in the written 
law; and was yet more opened by the prophets; 


and, lastly, expounded in the true perfection by the 
Son of God, the great Prophet, and perfect interpre¬ 
ter, as also fulfiller of the law. That likewise the 
word of the promise was manifested and revealed: 
first, by immediate, revelation and inspiration; after 
by figures, which were of two natures: the one, 
the rites and ceremonies of the law; the other, the 
continual history of the old world; and church of 
the Jews; which though it be literally true, yet is 
it pregnant of a perpetual allegory and shadow of 
the work of the redemption to follow. The same 
promise or evangile was more clearly revealed and 
declared by the prophets, and then by the Son him¬ 
self, and lastly by the Holy Ghost, which illuminateth 
the church to the end of the world. 

That in the fulness of time, according to the pro¬ 
mise and oath, of a chosen lineage descended the 
blessed seed of the woman, Jesus Christ, the only 
begotten Son of God and Saviour of the world; who 
was conceived by the power and overshadowing of 
the Holy Ghost, and took flesh of the virgin Mary: 
that the Word did not only take flesh, or was joined 
to flesh, but was made flesh, though without confu¬ 
sion of substance or nature: so as the eternal Son 
of God and the ever blessed Son of Mary was one 
person; so one, as the blessed virgin may be truly 
and catholicly called Deipara, the Mother of God; 
so one, as there is no unity in universal nature, not 
that of the soul and body of man, so perfect; for 
the three heavenly unities, whereof that is the se¬ 
cond, exceed all natural unities ; that is to say, the 
unity of the three persons in Godhead; the unity 
of God and man in Christ; and the unity of Christ 
and the church: the Holy Ghost being the worker 
of both these latter unities; for by the Holy Ghost 
was Christ incarnate and quickened in flesh, and 
by the Holy Ghost is man regenerate and quick¬ 
ened in spirit. 

That Jesus, the Lord, became in the flesh a sacri- 
fiqer, and a sacrifice for sin; a satisfaction and price to 
the justice of God; a meriter of glory and the king¬ 
dom; a pattern of all righteousness ; a preacher of 
the word which himself was; a finisher of llie cere¬ 
monies; a corner-stone to remove the separation be¬ 
tween Jew and Gentile; an intercessor for the 
church, a Lord of nature in his miracles; a con¬ 
queror of death and the power of darkness in his 
resurrection; and that he fulfilled the whole coun¬ 
sel of God, performing all his sacred offices and 
anointing on earth, accomplished the whole work 
of the redemption and restitution of man to a state 
superior to the angels, whereas the state of man by 
creation was inferior, and reconciled and established 
all things according to the eternal will of the Fatlier. 

That in time, Jesus the Lord was born in the 
clays of Herod, and suffered under the government 
of Pontius Pilate, being deputy of the Romans, and 
under the high priesthood of Caiaphas, and was be¬ 
trayed by Judas, one of the twelve apostles, and 
was crucified at Hierusalem; and after a true and 
natural death, and his body laid in the sepulchre, 
the third day he raised himself from the bonds of 
death, and arose and showed himself to many chosen 
witnesses, by the space of divers days; and at the 
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end of those days, in the sight of many, ascended 
into heaven; where he continueth his intercession; 
and shall from thence, at the day appointed, come 
in greatest glory to judge the world. 

That the sufferings and merits of Christ, as they 
are sufficient to do away the sins of the whole world, 
so they are only effectual to those which are regen¬ 
erate by the Holy Ghost,* who breatheth where he 
will of^ free grace; which grace, as a seed incor- 
rngtible, quickeneth the spirit of man, and conceiv- 
etn him anew a son of God and member of Christ: 
so that Christ having man’s flesh, and man having 
Christ’s spirit, there is an open passage and mutual 
imputation; whereby sin and wrath was conveyed 
to Christ from man, and merit and life is conveyed 
to man from Christ: 'which seed of the Holy Ghost 
first figiireth in us the image of Christ slain of cru¬ 
cified, through a lively faith; and then reneweth 
in us the image of God in holiness and charity ; 
though both imperfectly, and in degrees far differ¬ 
ing, even in God’s elect, as well in regard of the fire 
of the Spirit, as of the illumination thereof; which 
is more or less in a large proportion : as namely, 
in the church before Christ; which yet nevertheless 
was partaker of one and the same salvation with us, 
and of one and the same means of salvation with us. 

That the w^ork of the Spirit, though it be not tied 
to any means in heaven or earth, yet it is ordinarily 
dispensed by the preaching of the word; the ad¬ 
ministration of the sacraments; the covenants of the 
fathers upon the children, prayer, reading; the cen¬ 
sures of the church; the society of the godly; the 
cross and afflictions; God’s benefits; his judgments 
upon others; miracles; the contemplation of his 
creatures: all which, though some be more princi¬ 
pal, God useth as the means of vocation and conver¬ 
sion of his elect;' not derogating from his power to 
call immediately by his grace, and at all hours and 
moments of the day, that is, of man’s life, according 
to bis good pleasure. 

That the word of God, whereby bis will is reveal¬ 
ed, continued in revelation and tradition until Mo¬ 
ses; and thattbe Scriptures were from. Moses’s time 
to the times of the apostles and evangelists; in 
whose age, after the coming of the Holy Ghost, the 
teacher of all truth, the book of the Scriptures was 
shut and closed, so as not to receive any new addi¬ 
tion ; and that the church liath no power over the 
Scriptures to teach or command any thing contrary 
to the written word, but is as the ark, wherein the 
tables of the first testament W'ere kept and x)reserved: 
that is to say, the church hath only the custody and 
delivery over of the Scriptures committed unto the 
same; together with the interpretation of them, but 
such only as is conceived from themselves. 

That there is a universal or catholic church of 
God, dispersed over the face of the earth, which is 
Christ’s spouse, and Cluist’s body; being gathered 
of the fathers of the old world, of the church of the 
Jews, of the spirits of the faithful dissolved, and the 
spirits of the faithful militant, and of the names yet 
to be born, which are already written in the book 
of life. That there is also a visible church, distin¬ 
guished by the outward works of God’s covenant, 
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and the receiving of the holy doctrine, with the use 
of the mysteries of God, and the invocation and 
sanctification of his holy name. That there is also 
a holy succession in the prophets of the New Tes¬ 
tament and fathers of the church, from the time 
of the apostles and disciples wdiich saw our Saviour 
in the flesh, unto the consummation of the work of 
the ministry; which persons are called from God 
by gift, or inward anointing; and the vocation of 
God follo^ved by an outward calling and ordination 
of the church. 

I believe, that the souls of such as die in the 
Lord are blessed, and rest from their labours, and 
enjoy the sight of God, yet so, as they are in ex¬ 
pectation of a farther revelation of their glory in the 
last day. At which time all flesh of man shall arise 
and be changed, and shall appear and receive from 
Jesus Christ his eternal judgment; and the glory of 
the saints shall then be full: and the kingdom sliall 
be given up to God the Father: from which time 
all things shall continue for ever in that being and 
state, which then they shall receive. So as there 
are three times, if times they may be called, or parts 
of eternity: The first, the time before beginnings, 
when the Godhead was only, without the being of 
any creature : the second, the time of the mystery, 
which continueth from the creation to the dissolu¬ 
tion of the world: and the third, the time of the 
revelation of the sons of God; which time is the 
last, and is everlasting without change. 


A PRAYEE, Oil PSALM, 

MADE BY TUB 

LORD BACON, CHANCELLOR OF ENGLAND 

Most gracious Lord God, my merciful Father, 
from my youth up, my Creator, my Redeemer, my 
Comforter. Thou, 0 Lord, soundest and searchest 
the depths and secrets of all hearts : thou ackiiow- 
ledgcst the upright of heart: thou judgest the Iiypo- 
crite : thou ponderest men’s thougliits and doings as 
in a balance : thou measurest their intentions as 
with a line : vanity and crooked ways cannot be hid 
from thee. 

Remember, 0 Lord, liow tby servant hath walked 
before thee : remember what I have first sought, 
and what hath been principal in my intentions. I 
have loved thy assemblies: I have mourned for the 
divisions of thy church ; I have delighted in the 
brightness of thy sanctu;i.ry. This vine which thy 
right lifind hath planted in this nation, I have ever 
prayed unto thee, that it might have the first and 
the latter rain; and that it might stretch her branches 
to the seas and to the floods. The state and bread 
of the poor and oppressed have been precious in 
mine eyes : I have hated all cruelty and hardness 
of heart: I have, though in a despised weed, pro¬ 
cured the good of all men. If any have lieen my 
enemies, I thought not of them; neither hath the 
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sun almost set upon my displeasure ,* but I have 
been as a dove, free from superfluity of malicious¬ 
ness. Thy creatures have been my books, but thy 
Scriptures much more. I have sought thee in the 
courts, fields, and gardens, but I have found thee in 
thy temples. 

Thousands have been my sins, and ten thousands 
my transgressions: but tliy sanctifications have re¬ 
mained with me, and my heart, through thy grace, 
hath been an unquenched coal upon thine altar. 0 
Lord, my strength, I have since my youth met with 
thee in all my ways, by thy fatherly compassions, 
by thy comfortable chastisements, and by thy most 
visible providence. As thy favours have increased 
upon me, so have thy corrections ; so as thou hast 
been always near me, 0 Lord; and ever as my 
worldly blessings were exalted, so secret darts from 
thee have pierced me ; and when I have ascended 
before men, I have descended in humiliation before 
thee. And now, when I thought most of peace and 
honour, thy hand is heavy upon me, and hath hum¬ 
bled me according to thy former loving-kindness, 
keeping me still in thy fatherly school, not as a 
bastard, but as a child. Just are thy judgments 
upon me for my sins, which are more in number 
than the sands of the sea, but have no proportion to 
thy mercies; for what are the sands of the sea, 
earth, heavens, and all these are nothing to thy 
mercies. Besides my innumerable sins, I confess 
before thee, that I am debtor to thee for the gra¬ 
cious talent of thy gifts and graces, which I have 
neither put into a napkin, nor put it, as I ought, to 
exchangers, where it might have made best profit, 
but misspent it in things for which I was least fit: 
so I may truly say, my soul hath been a stranger in 
the course of my pilgrimage. Be merciful unto me, 
0 Lord, for my Saviour's sake, and receive me into 
thy bosom, or guide me in thy ways. 


A PRAYER 

MADE AND CJSED BY THE LORD CHANCELLOR BACON. 

0 ETERNAL God, and most merciful Father in 
Jesus Christ: Let the words of our mouths, and 
the meditations of our hearts, be now and ever gra¬ 
cious in thy sight, and acceptable unto tliee, 0 Lord, 
our God, our strength, and our Redeemer. 

0 eternal God, and most merciful Father in Jesus 
Christ, in whom thou'hast made a covenant of grace 
and mercy with all those that come unto thee in 
him; in his name and mediation we humbly pros¬ 
trate ourselves before the throne of thy mercies' 
seat, acknowledging that by the breach of all thy 
holy laws and commandments, we are become wild 
olive-branches, strangers to thy covenant of grace; 
we have defaced in ourselves thy sacred image im¬ 
printed in us by creation; we have sinned against 
heaven and before thee, and are no more worthy to 
he called thy children. 0 admit us into the place 
even of hired servants. Lord, thou hast formed us 


I in our mothers' wombs, thy providence hath hitherto 
watched over us, and preserved us unto this period 
of time : 0 stay not the course of thy mercies and 
loving-kindness towards us : have mercy upon us, 
0 Lord, for thy dear Son Christ Jesus' sake, who is 
the way, the truth, and the life. In him, 0 Lord, 
we appeal from thy justice to thy mercy, beseeching 
thee in his name, and for his sake only, thou wilt be 
graciously pleased freely to pardon and forgive us 
all our sins and disobedience, whether in thought, 
word, or deed, committed against thy divine Ma¬ 
jesty; and in his precious blood-shedding, death, 
and perfect obedience, free us from the guilt, the 
stain, the punishment, and dominion of all our sins, 
and clothe us with his perfect righteousness. There 
is mercy with thee, 0 Lord, that thou mayest be 
feared; yea, thy mercies swallow up the greatness of 
our sins : speak peace to our souls and consciences; 
make us happy in the free remission of all our sins, 
and be reconciled to thy poor servants in Jesus 
Christ, in whom thou art well pleased: suffer not 
the works of thine own hands to perish; thou art 
not delighted in the death of sinners, but in their 
conversion. Turn our hearts, and we shall be turn¬ 
ed; convert us, and we shall be converted; illumi¬ 
nate the eyes of our minds tnd understanding with 
the bright beams of thy Holy Spirit, that we may 
daily grow in the saving knowledge of the heavenly 
mystery of our redemption, wrought by our dear 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; sanctify our wills 
and affection by the same Spirit, the most sacred 
fountain of all grace and goodness ; reduce them to 
the obedience of thy most holy will in the practice 
of all piety toward thee, and charity towards all 
men. Inflame our hearts with thy love, cast forth 
of them what displeaseth thee, all infidelity, hard¬ 
ness of heart, profaneness, hypocrisy, contempt of 
thy holy word and ordinances, all uncleanness, and 
whatsoever advanceth itself in opposition to thy holy 
will. And grant that henceforth, through thy grace, 
we may be enabled to lead a godly, holy, sober, and 
Christian life, in true sincerity and uprightness of 
heart before thee. To this end, plant thy holy fear 
in our hearts, grant that it may never depart from 
before our eyes, but continually guide our feet in the 
paths of thy righteousness, and in the ways of thy 
commandments: increase our weak faith, grant it 
may daily bring forth the true fruits of unfeigned 
repentance, that by the power of the death of our 
Lord and Haviour Jesus Christ we may daily die 
unto sin, and by the power of his resurrection we 
may be quickened, and raised up to newness of life, 
may be truly born anew, and may be effectually 
made partakers of the first resurrection, that then 
the second death may never have dominion over us. 
Teach us, 0 Lord, so to number our clays, that we 
may apply our hearts unto wisdom; make us ever 
mindful of our last end, and continually to exercise 
the knowledge of grace in our hearts, that in the 
said divorce of soul and body, we maybe translated 
here to that kingdom of glory prepared for all those 
that love thee, and shall trust in thee; even then and 
ever, 0 Lord, let thy holy angels pitch their tents 
round about us, to guard and defend us from all the 
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malice of Satan, and from all perils both of soul and 
body. Pardon all our unthankfulness, make us daily 
more and more thankful for all tby mercies and 
benefits daily poured down upon us. Let these our 
bumble prayers ascend to the throne of grace, and 
be granted not only for these mercies, but for what¬ 
soever else thy wisdom knows needful for us; and 
for all those that are in need, misery, and distress, 
whom, Lord, thou hast afflicted either in soul 
or body; grant them patience and perseverance in 
the end, and to the end: And that, 0 Lord, not for 
any merits of ours, but only for the merits of thy 
Son, and our alone Saviour Christ Jesus; to whom 
with thee and the Holy Spirit be ascribed all glory, 
&c, Amen. 


THE STUDENT’S PRAYER, 

To God the Father, God the Word, God the 
Spirit, we pour forth most humble and hearty sup¬ 
plications ; that he, remembering the calamities of 
mankind, and the pilgrimage of this our life, in 
which w’e wear out days few and evil, would please 
to open to ns new refreshments out of the fountains 
of his goodness, for the alleviating of our miseries. 
This also 'wc humbly and earnestly beg, that human 
things may not prejudice such as are divine ; neither 
that from the unlocking of the gates of sense, and 
the kindling of a greater natural light, any thing of 
incredulity, or intellectual night, may arise in our 
minds towards divine mysteries. But rather, that 
by our mind thoroughly cleansed and purged from 
fancy and vanities, and yet subject and perfectly 
given up to the divine oracles, there may be given 
unto feith the things that are faith’s. Amen. 


THE WRITER’S PRAYER. 

Thou, 0 Father, who gavest the visible light as 
the first-born of thy creatures, and didst pour into 
man the intellectual light as the top and consumma¬ 
tion of thy workmanship, he pleased to protect and 
govern this work, w’hich, coming from thy goodness, 
returneth to thy glory. Thou, after thou hadst re¬ 
viewed the works wdiicli thy hands had made, be- 
heldest that every thing was very good, and thou 
didst rest with complacency in them. But man, 
reflecting on the works which he bad made, saw 
that all was vanity and vexation of spirit, and could 
by no means acquiesce in them. Wherefore, if we 
labour in thy works witli the sweat of our brows, thou 
wilt make us x'lartakers of thy vision and thy sab¬ 
bath. We humbly beg that this mind may be sted- 
fastly in us; and that thou, by our hands, and also 
by the hands of others, on whom thou shalt bestow 
the same sjiirit, wilt please to convey a largess of 
new alms to thy family of mankind. These things 
we commend to thy everlasting love, by our Jesus, 
thy Christ, God with us. Amen. 


THE CHARACTERS OF A BELIEVING 
CHRISTIAN, 

paradoxes and seeming contradiciions. 

1 . A CHUiSTrAN is one that believes things his 
reason cannot comprehend; he hopes for things 
which neither lie nor any man alive ever saw: he 
labours for that which he knoweth he shall never 
obtain ; yet in the issue, his belief appears not to he 
false; his hope makes him not ashamed; his labour 
is not in vain. 

2. He believes three to be one, and one to he 
three ; a feiher not to be elder than his son; a son 
to be equal with his father; and one proceeding 
from Loth to be equal with both ; lie believing 
three persons in one nature, and two natures in 
one person. 

3. He ])elieves a virgin to be a mother of a son; 
and that very son of hers to be her maker. He be¬ 
lieves him to have been shut up in a narrow room, 
whom heaven and earth could not contain. He be¬ 
lieves him to have been born in time, who was and 
is from everlasting. He believes him to have been 
a weak cliild, carried in arms, who is the Almighty; 
and him once to have died, who only hath life and 
immortality in himself. 

4. He believes the G od of all grace to have been 
angry with one that hath never offended him; and 
that God, that hates sin, to be reconciled to himself, 
though sinning continually, and never making, or 
being able to make him satisfaction. He believes a 
most just God to have punished a most just person, 
and to have justified himself though a most ungodly 
sinner. He believes himself freely pardoned, and 
yet a suffleient satisfaction was made for him. 

5 . He believes himself to he precious in God’s 
sight, and yet loathes himself in his own. He dares 
not justify himself even in those things wherein he 
can find no fault with himself, and yet believes God 
accepts him in those services wherein he is able to 
find many faults. 

6 . He praises God for his justice, and yet fears 
him for his mercy. He is so ashamed as that he 
dares not open his mouth before God; and yet he 
comes with boldness to God, and asks him any thing 
he needs. He is so humble as to acknowledge 
himself to deserve nothing hut evil; and yet believes 
that God means him all good. He is one that fears 
always, yet is as hold as a lion. He is often sor¬ 
rowful, yet always rejoicing; many times complain¬ 
ing, yet always, giving of thanks. He is the most 
lowly-minded, yet the greatest aspirer; most con¬ 
tented, yet ever craving, 

7. He bears a lofty spirit in a mean condition; 
when he is ablest, he thinks meanest of himself. 
He is rich in poverty, and poor in the midst of 
riches. He believes all the world to be his, yet he 
dares take nothing without special leave from GocL 
He covenants with God for nothing, yet looks for a 
great reward. He loseth his life, and gains by it; 
and whilst he loseth it, he saveth it. 
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8 . He lives not to himself, yet of all others he is 
most wise for himself. He denieth himself often, 
yet no man loveth himself so well as he. He is 
most reproached, yet most honoured. He hath 
most afflictions, and most comforts. 

9. The more injury his enemies do him, the 
more advantages he gains hy them. The more 
he forsakes worldly things, the more he enjoys 
them. 

10. He is the most temperate of all men, yet 
fares most deliciously; he lends and gives most 
freely, yet he is the greatest usurer; he is meek 
towards all men, yet inexorable by men. He is the 
best child, husband, brother, friend; yet hates 
father and mother, brother and sister. He loves all 
men as himself, yet hates some men with a perfect 
hatred. • 

11. He desires to have more grace than any man 
hath in the world, yet is truly sorrowful when he 
seeth any man have less than himself; he knoweth 
no man after the flesh, yet gives all men their due 
respects; he knoweth if he please man he cannot 
be the servant of Christ; yet for Chrisfs sake he 
pleaseth all men in all things. He is a peace¬ 
maker, yet is a continual fighter, and is an irrecon¬ 
cilable enemy* 

12. He believes him to be worse than an infidel 
that provides not for his family, yet himself lives 
and dies without care. He accounts all his supe¬ 
riors, yet stands stiffly upon authority. He is 
severe to his children, because he loveth them ; and 
by being favourable unto his enemy, he revengeth 
himself upon him. 

13. He believes the angels to be more excellent 
creatures than himself, and yet accounts them his 
servants. He believes that he receives many good 
things by their means, and yet he neither prays for 
their assistance, nor offers them thanks, which he 
doth not disdain to do to the meanest Christian. 

14. He believes himself to be a king, how mean 
soever he he: and how gi*eat soever he be, yet he 
thinks himself not too good to be a servant to the 
poorest saint. 

15. He is often in prison, yet always at liberty; 
a freeman, though a servant. He loves not honour 
amongst men, yet highly priKoth a good name. 

10. He believes that God hath bidden every man 
that doth him good to do so; he yet of any man is 
the most thankful to tliem that do aught for him. 
He would lay down his life to save the soul of his 
enemy, yet will not adventure upon one sin to save 
the life of him who saved his. 

17. He swears to his own hinderance, and chang- 
eth not; yet knoweth that his oath-cannot tie him 
to sin. 

18. He believes Christ to have no need of any ' 
thing he doth, yet maketh account that he doth 
relieve Christ in all his acts of charity. He know¬ 
eth he can do nothing of himself, yet labours to 
work out his own salvation. He professeth he can 
do nothing, yet as truly professeth he can do all 
things: he knoweth that flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God, yet believeth he shall 
go to heaven both body and soul. 


19. He trembles at God^s word, yet counts it 
sweeter to him than honey and the honey-comb, and 
dearer than thousands of gold and silver. 

20. He believes that God will never damn him, 
and yet fears God for being able to cast him into 
hell. He knoweth he shall not be saved by, nor 
for, his good works, yet he doth all the good works 
he can. 

21. He knoweth God’s providence is in all things, 
yet is so diligent in his calling and business, a? if 
he were to cut out the thread of his happiness. He 
believes before-hand that God hath purposed what 
he shall be, and that nothing can make him to alter 
his purpose; yet prays and endeavours, as if he 
would force God to save him for ever. 

22. He prays and labours for that which he is 
confident God means to give; and the more assured 
he is, the more earnest he prays, for that he knows 
he shall never obtain, and yet gives not over. He 
prays and labours for that which he knows he shall 
be no less happy without; he prays with all his 
heart not to be led into temptation, yet rejoiceth 
when he is fallen into it; he believes his prayers 
are heard, even when they are denied, and gives 
thanks for that which he prays against. 

23. He hath within him both flesh and spirit, 
yet he is not a double-minded man; he is often led 
captive hy the law of sin, yet it never gets dominion 
over him; he cannot sin, yet he can do nothing 
without sin. He doth nothing against his will, yet 
maintains he doth what he would not. He wuivors 
and doubteth, yet obtains. 

24. He is often tossed and shaken, yet is as 
mount Sion; he is a serpent and a clove ; a lamb 
and a lion; a reed and a cedar. He is sometimes 
so troubled, that be thinks nothing to be true in 
religion; yet if he did think so, he could not at all 
be troubled. He thinks sometimes that God hath 
no mercy for him, yet resolves to die in the pursuit 
of it. He believes, like Abraham, against hope, 
and though he cannot answer God’s logic, yet, with 
the woman of Canaan, he hopes to prevail with the 
rhetoric of importunity. 

25. He wrestles, and yet prevails; and though 
yielding himself unworthy of the least blessing lie 
enjoys, yet, Jacob-like, he will not let him go with¬ 
out a new blessing. He sometimes thinks himself 
to have no grace at all, and yet how poor and 
afflicted soever he be besides, he would not change 
conditions with the most prosperous man under 
heaven, that is a manifest worldling. 

26. He thinks sometimes that the ordinances of 
God do him no good, yet he would rather part with 
his life than be deprived of them. 

27. He was bom dead; yet so that it had been 
murder for any to have taken his life away. After 
he l)egan to live, he was ever dying. 

28. And though he hath an eternal life begun in 
him, yet he makes account he hath a death to pass 
through. 

29. He counts self-murder a heinous sin, yet is 
ever busied in crucifying the flesh, and in putting to 
death his earthly members : not doubting but there 
will come a time of glory, when he shall he esteemed 
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precious in the sight of the great God of heaven 
and earth, appearing with boldness at his throne, 
and asking any thing he needs j being endued with 
humility, by acknowledging his great crimes and 
otfences, and that he deserveth nothing but severe 
punishment. 

30. He believes his soul and body shall be as full 
of glory as them that have more ; and no more full 
than theirs that have less. 

^1. He lives invisible to those that see him, and 
those that know him best do but guess at him; yet 
those many times judge more truly of him than he 
doth of himself. 

32. The world will sometimes account him a 
saint, when God accounteth him a hypocrite; and 
afterwards, w^hen the world branded him for a hypo¬ 
crite, then God owned him for a saint 

33. His death makes not an end of him. His 
soul which was put into his body, is not to be per¬ 
fected without his body; yet his soul is more happy 
when it is separated from his body, than when it was 
joined unto it: and his body, though torn in pieces, 
burnt to ashes, ground to powder, turned to rotten¬ 
ness, shall be no loser. 

34. His Advocate, his Surety shall be his Judge; 
his mortal part shall become immortal; and what 
was sown in corruption and defilement shall be 
raised in incorruption and glory; and a finite crea¬ 
ture shall possess an infinite happiness. Glory be 
to God. 


IN ABYEETLSEMENT 

TOUCHING THE 

CONTROVERSIES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGUANP. 

It is but ignorance, if any man find it strange, 
that the state of religion, especially in the days of 
peace, should be exercised and troubled with con¬ 
troversies : for as it is the condition of the church 
militant to be ever under trials, so it cometh to pass, 
that when the fiery trial of persecution ceaseth, 
there succeedeth another trial, which, as it were by 
contrary blasts of doctrine, doth sift and winnow 
men’s faith, and proveth whether they know God 
aright; even as that other of afflictions discovereth 
whether they love him better than the world. Ac¬ 
cordingly was it foretold by Christ, saying, “ that 
in the latter times it should be said, Lo here, lo 
there is Christ:” which is to be understood, not as 
if the very person of Christ should he assumed and 
counterfeited, but his authority and pre-eminence, 
which is to be the truth itself, should lie chal¬ 
lenged and pretended. Thus have we read and seen 
to be fulfilled that, which folioweth, “ Ecce in de- 
serto, ecce in penetralibuswhile some have sought 
the truth in the conventicles and conciliables of 
heretics and sectaries; others in the external face 
and representation of the church; and both sorts 
have been seduced. Were it then that the contro¬ 


versies of the church of England were such, as they 
did divide the unity of the spirit, and not only such 
as do unswathe her of her bands, the hands of peace, 
yet could it be no occasion for any pretended catho¬ 
lic to judge us, or for any irreligious person to de¬ 
spise us; or if it be, it shall but happen to us all 
as it hath used to do; to them to be hardened, and 
to us to endure the good pleasure of God. But now 
that our contentions are such as we need not so 
much that general canon and sentence of Christ 
pronounced against heretics; Erratis, nescientes 
Scriptures, et potestatem Dei;” you do err, not 
knowing the Scripture, and the power of God as 
we need the admonition of St James, Let every 
man be swift to hear, slow to speak, slow to wrath 
and that the wound is no way dangerous, except 
we poison it with our remedies: as the former sort 
of men have less reason to make themselves music 
in our discord, so I have good hope that nothing 
shall displease ourselves, which shall be sincerely 
and modestly propounded for the appeasing of these 
dissensions. For if any shall be offended at this 
voice, “ Vos estis fratres;” Ye are brethren, why 
strive ye ? ” he shall give a great presumption 
against himself, that he is the party that doth his 
brethren wrong. 

The controversies themselves I will not enter 
into, as judging tliat the disease requireth rather 
rest tlian any otlier cure. Tims much we all know 
and confess, that they be not of the highest nature, 
for they are not touching the high mysteries of 
faith, such as detained the churches for many years 
after their first peace, what time the heretics moved 
curious questions, and made strange anatomies of the 
natures and person of Christ; and the catholic 
fathers were compelled to follow them with all sub¬ 
tlety of decisions and determinations to exclude them 
from their evasions, and to take them in their laby¬ 
rinths ; so as it is rightly said, “ illis temporibus, in- 
geniosa res fuit, esse christianumin those 
days it was an ingenious and subtle thing to be a 
Christian.” 

Neither are they concerning the great parts of the 
worship of God, of wfflich it is true, that ‘‘ non ser- 
vatur unitas in credendo, nisi eadem adsit in colendo;” 
there will be kept no unity in believing, except it be 
entertained in worshipping; such as were the con¬ 
troversies of the east and west churches touching 
images, and such as are many of those between the 
church of Borne and us: as about the adoration of 
the sacrament, and the like; but we contend about 
ceremonies and things indififerent, about the external 
policy and government of the church; in which 
kind, if we would but remember that the ancient 
and true bonds of unity are ” one faith, one baptism,” 
and not one ceremony, one policy; if we would ob- 
•serve the league amongst Christians that is penned 
by our Saviour, ” he that is not against us is with 
us if wc could but comprehend that saying, dif¬ 
ferentiae ritimm commendant unitatem doctrin© 

“ the diversities of ceremonies do set forth the unity 
of doctrineand that, habet religio quae sunt ©ter- 
nitatis, habet quae sunt temporis“ religion hath 
parts which belong to eternity, and parts which per- 
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tain to timeand if we did but know the virtue of 
silence and slowness to speak, commended by St. 
James, our controversies of themselves would close 
up and grow together: but most especially, if we 
would leave the overweening and turbulent humours 
of these times, and revive the blessed proceeding of 
the apoatles and fathers of the primitive church, 
which was, in the like and greater cases, not to enter 
into assertions and positions, hut to deliver counsels 
and advices, we should need no other remedy at all: 

si eadem consulis, frater, quae affirmas, consulenti 
debetur reverentia, cum non debeatur fides affirmanti 
brother, if that which you set down as an assertion, 
you would deliver by way of advice, there were 
reverence due to your counsel, whereas faith is not 
due to your affirmation. St Paul was content to 
speak thus, “ Ego, non Dominus,” “ I, and not the 
Lord:’’ “ Et, secundum consilium meum j” accord¬ 
ing to my counsel.” But now men do too lightly 
say, “Non ego, sed Dominus;” “not I, but the 
Lord yea, and bind it with a heavy denunciation 
of his judgments, to terrify the simple, which have 
not sufficiently understood out of Solomon, that “ the 
causeless curse shall not come.” 

Therefore seeing the accidents are they which 
breed the peril, and not the things themselves in 
their own nature, it is meet the remedies be applied 
unto them, by opening what it is on either part, 
that keepeth the wound green, and fovmalizeth both 
sides to a farther opposition, and worketh an indis¬ 
position in men’s minds to be reunited: wherein no 
accusation is pretended,* but T find in reason, that 
peace is best built upon a repetition of wrongs ; and 
in example, that the speeches which have been 
made by the wisest men, “ de concordia ordimim,” 
have not abstained from reducing to memory the ex¬ 
tremities used on both parts,* so as it is true which 
is said, “Qui pacem tractatnon repetitis conditionibus 
dissidii, is magis animos hominum dulcedine pacis 
fallit, qiiam sequitate componit.” 

And first of all, it is more than time that there 
were an end and surcease made of this immodest 
and deformed manner of writing lately entertained, 
whereby matter of religion is handled in the style of 
the stage. Indeed, bitter and earnest writing must 
not hastily be condemned ,* for men cannot contend 
coldly, and without afTection, about things wliich 
they hold dear and precious. A politic man may 
write from his brain without touch and sense of his 
heart; as in a speculation that appertaineth not un¬ 
to him j but a feeling Christian will express in his 
words a character of zeal or love. The latter of 
which, as I could wish rather embraced, being more 
proper for these times, yet is the former warranted 
also, by great examples. 

But to leave all reverent and religious compassion 
towards evils, or indignation towards faults, and to 
turn religion into a comedy or satire ; to search and 
lip up wounds with a laughing countenance, to in« 
termix scripture and scurrility sometimes in one 
sentence, is a thing far from the devout reverence of 
a Christian, and scant beseeming the honest regard 
of a sober man. “ Non est major confusio, quam 
serii et joci.” “ There is no greater confusion tlian 


the confounding of jest and earnest.” The majesty 
of religion, and the contempt and deformity of things 
ridiculous, are things as distant as things may he. 
Two principal causes have I ever known of atheism; 
curious controversies, and profane scoffing: now that 
these two are joined in one, no doubt that sect will 
make no small progression. 

And here I do much esteem the wisdom ancl re¬ 
ligion of that bishop which replied to the first 
pamphlet of this kind, who remembered that a fool 
was to be answered, but not by becoming like unto 
him; and considered the matter which he handled, 
and not the person with whom he dealt. 

Job, speaking of the majesty and gravity of a 
judge in himself, saith, “ If I did smile, they believed 
it not:” as if he should have said, If I diverted, or 
glanced upon conceit of mirth, yet men’s minds were 
so possessed with a reverence of the action in hand, 
as they could not receive it. Much more ought not 
this to be amongst bishops and divines disputing 
about holy things. And therefore as much do I 
mislike the invention of him who, as it seemeth, 
pleased himself in it as in no mean policy, that these 
men are to he dealt withal at their own w^eapons, 
and pledged in their own cup. This seemed to him 
as profound a device, as when the cardinal Sanso¬ 
vino counselled Julius the second to encounter the 
council of Pisa with the council of Lateran; or as 
lawful a challenge as Mr. Jewel made to confute the 
pretended catholics by the fathers: but those things 
will not excuse the imitation of evil in another. It 
should be contrariwise with us, as Ceesar said, “ Nil 
malo, quam eos similes esse sui, et me mei.” But 
now, “ Bum de bonis contendimus, de malis con- 
sentimus“ while we dilfer about good things, we 
resemble in evil.” 

Surely, if I were asked of these men, who were 
the more to be blamed, I should percase remember 
the proverb, that the second blow maketh the fray, 
and the saying of an obscure fellow ,* “ Qui replicat, 
mnltiplicathe that replieth, multiplieth. But I 
would determine the question with this sentence; 
“ Alter principium male dedit, alter moduni abstulit;” 
“ By the one means we have a beginning, and by 
the other we slmll have none end.” 

And truly, as f do marvel that some of those 
preachers wlu'ch call for reformation, wlioin I urn 
far from wronging so for as to join them with these 
scoflers, do not publish some declaration, whereby 
they may satisfy the world, that they dislike their 
cause should be thus solicited; so 1 hope assuredly, 
that my lords of tlie cl(*rgy have none int{‘lligencc 
with this interlibelling, but tio altogether disallow 
that their credit should be thus d(dended. For 
though f observe in one of them many glosses, 
wlierc*by the man would insinuate himsedf into their 
favours, yet I find it to he ordinary, that many press¬ 
ing and fawning persons do miscunjecture of the 
humours of men in authority, and many times, 
“ Veneri immolant suem,” “ they seek to gratify 
them, with that which tliey most dislike:” for I 
liavc grt'at reason to satisfy myself touching the 
judgment of my lords the bishops in this matter, by 
that which was written by one of them, which I 
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mentioned before with honour. Nevertheless I 
note, there is not an indifferent hand carried to¬ 
wards these pamphlets as they deserve 5 for the one 
sort flieth in the dark, and the other is uttered 
openly; wherein I might advise that side out of a 
wise writer, who hath set it down, that ‘‘ punitis in- 
geniis gliscit auctoritas.” 

And indeed we see it ever falleth out, that the 
forbidden writing is always thought to be certain 
siferhs of a truth that fly up into the faces of those 
that seek to choke it, and tread it out; whereas a 
book authorized is thought to be but temporis voces, 
the language of the time. But in plain truth I do 
find, to mine understanding, these pamphlets as 
meet to be suppressed as the other. First, because 
as the former sort doth defoce the government of 
the church in the persons of the bishops and pre¬ 
lates, so the other doth lead into contempt the exer¬ 
cises of religion in the persons of sundry preachers; 
so as it disgraceth a higher matter, though in the 
meaner person. 

Next, I find certain indiscreet and dangerous am¬ 
plifications, as if the civil government itself of this 
state had near lost the force of her sinews, and were 
ready to enter into some convulsion, all things being 
full of faction and disorder; which is as unjustly 
acknowledged, as untruly aflirmecl. 1 know his 
meaning is to enforce this irreverent and violent im¬ 
pugning of the government of bishops to be a sus¬ 
pected forerunner of a more general contempt. And 
I grant there is a sympathy between the estates; | 
but no such matter in the civil policy, as deserveth 
so dishonourable a taxation. 

To conclude this point: As it were to be wished 
that these writings had been abortive, and never 
seen the sun; so the next is, since they be come 
abroad, that they he censured, by all that have un¬ 
derstanding and conscience, as the intemperate ex¬ 
travagances of some light persons. Yea farther, 
that men beware, except they mean to adventure to 
deprive themselves of all sense of religion, and to 
pave their own hearts, and make them as the high 
way, how they may be conversant in them, and 
much more how they delight in that vein; but 
rather to turn their laughing into blushing, and to 
be ashamed, as of a short madness, that they have 
in matters of religion taken their disport and solace. 
But this, perchance, is of these faults which will 
be soonest acknowledged; though I perceive, nevei’- 
theless, that there want not some who seek to 
blanch and excuse it. 

But to descend to a sincere view and consider¬ 
ation of the accidents and circumstances^ of these 
controversies, wherein either part deserveth blame 
or imputation, I find generally, in causes of church 
matters, that men do ofiend in some or all of these 
live points. 

The first is, the giving occasion unto the contro¬ 
versies ; and also the inconsiderate and ungrounded 
taking of occasion. 

The next is, the extending and multiplying the 
controversies to a more general opposition or contra¬ 
diction than appeareth at the first propounding of 
them, when men’s judgments are least partial. 


The third is, the passionate and unbrotherly prac¬ 
tices and proceedings of both parts towards the persons 
each of others, for their discredit and suppression. 

The fourth is, the courses holden and entertained 
on either side, for the drawing of their partisans to 
a more strait union within themselves, which ever 
importeth a farther distraction of the entire body. 

The last is, the undue and inconvenient propound¬ 
ing, publishing, and debating of the controversies. 
In which point the most palpable error hath been 
already spoken of, as that, which through the 
strangeness and freshness of the abuse first offereth 
itself to the conceits of all men. 

Now concerning the occasion of the controversies, 
it cannot be denied, but that the imperfections in 
the conversation and government of those "which 
have chief place in the church, have ever been prin¬ 
cipal causes and motives of schisms and divisions. 
For whilst the bishops and governors of the church 
continue full of knowledge and good works ; whilst 
they feed the fiock indeed; whilst they deal with the 
secular states in all liberty and resolution, according 
to the majesty of their calling, and the precious 
care of souls imposed upon them, so long the church 
is situated ns it were upon a hill; no man maketh 
question of it, or sceketh to depart from it ; l,)Ut 
w'hen these virtues in the fathers and leaders of the 
church have lost: thedr light, and that they w^'ix 
worldly, lovers of themselves, and pleasers of men, 
then men begin to grope for the churoli as in the 
dark; they arc in doubt whetlier tiiey be the suc¬ 
cessors of the apostles, or of the Pharisees; yea, 
howsoever’ they sit in Moses’s chair, yet they can 
never speak, tanquam auctoritatem habentes, as hav¬ 
ing authority, because they have lost their reputa¬ 
tion in the consciences of men, by declining their 
steps from the way which they trace out to others; 
so as men had need continually have sounding in 
their ears this same “Nolite exix'e,”“Go not out;” 
so ready are they to depart from the church upon 
every voice. And therefore it is truly noted by one 
tliat writetli as a natural man, that the humility of 
the friars did, for a great time, maintain and bear 
out the iiTcligion of bishops and prelates. 

For this is the double policy of the spiritual ene¬ 
my, either by counterfeit holiness of life to estab¬ 
lish and authorize errors; or by corruption of man¬ 
ners to discredit and draw in question truth and 
things lawful. This concerncth my lords the bishops, 
unto wliom I am witness to myself, that I stand 
affected as I ought. No contradiction hath sup¬ 
planted in me the reverence that I owe to their call¬ 
ing; neither hath any detraction or calumny im- 
based mine opinion of their persons. T know some 
of them, whose names arc most pierced with these 
accusations, to be men of great virtues; although 
the indisposition of the times, and the want of corres¬ 
pondence many ways, is enough to frustrate the best 
endeavours in the edifying of the church. And for 
the rest, generally, I can condemn none. I am no 
judge of them that belong to so high a Master; nei¬ 
ther have I two witnesses. And I know it is truly 
said of fame, that 

-Pariler facta atquo infecta eauebat.” 
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Their taxations arise not all from one coast; they 
have many and different enemies ready to invent 
slander, more ready to amplify it, and most ready to 
believe it. And Magnes mendaeii creclulitas ; 

“ Credulity is the adamant of lies.’" But if any be, 
against whom the supreme Bishop hath not a few 
things, but many things; if any have lost his first 
love ; if any be neither hot nor cold; if any have 
stumbled too fondly at the threshold, in such sort 
that he cannot sit well, that entered ill; it is time 
they return whence they are fallen, and confirm the 
things that remain. 

Great is the weight of this fault; et eorum 
causa abhorrebant homines a sacrificio Domini:'’ 

and for their cause did men abhor the adoration 
of God.” But howsoever it be, those which have 
sought to deface them, and cast contempt upon 
them, are not to he excused. 

It is the precept of Solomon, that the rulers he 
not reproached; no, not in our thought: but that 
we draw our very conceit into a modest interpreta¬ 
tion of their doings. The holy angel wmuld give no 
sentence of blasphemy against the common slan¬ 
derer, but said, “ Increpet te Dominus,” “ The Lord 
rebuke thee.” The apostle St. Paul, though against 
him that did pollute sacred justice with tyrannous 
violence, did justly denounce the judgment of God, 
saying, » Percutiet te Dominus,” » The Lord will 
strike thee;” yet in saying “ paries dealbate,” he 
thought he had gone too far, and retracted it: 
whereupon a learned father said, ipsum qnamvis 
inane nomen, et umbram sacerdotis expavit.” 

The ancient councils and synods, as is noted by 
the ecclesiastical story, when they deprived any 
bishop, never recorded the offence; but buried it in 
perpetual silence : only Cham purchased his curse 
by revealing his father’s disgrace; and yet a much 
gieater fault is it to ascend from their person to 
their calling, and draw that in question. Many 
good fathers spake rigorously and severely of the 
unworthiness of bishops; as if presently it did for¬ 
feit, and cease their office. One saith, “ Sacerdotes 
nominamur, et non sumus,” “ We are called priests, 
but priests we are not.” Another saith, “ Nisi 
bonum opus amplectaris, e])iscopus esse non potes;” 

Except thou undei’take the gmod work, thou canst 
not be a bishopyet tliey meant nothing less than 
to move doubt of their calling or ordination. 

The second occasion of controversies, is the nature 
and humour of some men. The church never 
wanteth a kind of persons, which love the salutation 
of Rabbi, master; not in ceremony or compliment, 
hut in an inward authority which they seek over 
men’s minds, in drawing them to depend upon tluu'r 
opinions, and to .seek knowledge at tlieir lips. 
These men are the true successors of l)iotr<‘phes, 
the lover of pre-eminence, and not lord bishops. 
Such spirits do light upon another sort of natun's, 
which do adhere to tliese men; “ quorum gloria in 
obsequio;” stiff followers, and such as zeal marvel¬ 
lously for those whom-they liave chosen for their 
masters. This latter sort, for the most part, are 
men of young years, and superficial understanding, 
carried away with partial respects of persons, or 


with the enticing appearance of godly names and 
pretences; Pauci res ipsas sequuntur, plures 
nomina rerum, plurimi nominamagistrorum:” “ Few 
follow^ the things themselves, more the names of 
the things, and most the names of their masters.” 

About these general affections are wreathed and 
interlaced accidental and private emulations and dis¬ 
contentments, all which together break forth into 
contentions; such as either violate truth, sobriety, 
or peace. These generalities apply themselves! 
The universities are the seat or the continent of 
this disease, whence it hath been and is derived 
into the rest of the realm. There men will no 
longer be e numero, of the number. There do 
others side themselves before they know their right 
hand from their left: so it is true which is said, 
transeunt ah ignorantia ad pnnjudicium,” they 
skip from ignorance to a prejudicate opinion,” and 
never take a sound judgment in their way. But as 
it is well noted, “ inter juvenile judicium et senile 
praejudicium, omnis veritas corrumpitur:” through 
want of years, when men are not indifferent, but par¬ 
tial, then their judgment is weak and unripe; and 
when it groweth to strength and ripeness, by that 
time it is forestalled with such a number of prejudi¬ 
cate opinions, as it is made unprofitable : so as 
between these two all truth is corrupted. In the 
mean while, the honourable names of sincerity, 
reformation, and discipline are put in the fore-ward: 
so as contentions and evil zeals cannot be touched^ 
except these holy things he thought first to be vio¬ 
lated. But howsoever they shall infer the solicita¬ 
tion for the peace of the church to proceed from 
carnal sense, yet I will conclude ever with the 
apostle Paul, Cum sit inter vos zelus et contentio, 
nonne carnales estis?” ‘‘While there is amongst 
you zeal and contention, are ye not carnal?” And 
howsoever they esteem the compounding of contro¬ 
versies to savour of man's wisdom and human 
policy, and think themselves led by the wisdom 
which is from above, yet I say, with St. James, 

“ Non est ista sapientia de sursum descendens, sed 
terrena, animalis, cliabolica: ubi enim zelus et con¬ 
tentio, ibi inconstantia et omne opus pravum.” Of 
this inconstancy it is said by a learned father, 

“ Procedere volunt non ad perfectionem, sed ad 
permutationem ;” “ They seek to go forward still, 
not to perfection, but to change.” 

Tlie third occasion of controversies I observe to 
he, an extreme and unlimited detestation of some 
former heresy or corruption of the church already 
acknowledged and convicted. This was the cause 
tliat produced the lieresy of Arius, grounded especially 
upon detestation of Gentilism, lest the Christian 
should seem, by the assertion of the equal divinity of 
our Saviour Christ, to approach unto the acknow¬ 
ledgment of more gods llian one. The detestation 
of the heresy of Arius j>rodnced that of Sabeliius; 
who, lidding for (‘xeerable the dissimilitude which 
Arius pretended in the Trinity, fled so far from him, 
as lie fell upon that other extremity, to deny the dis¬ 
tinction of persons: aiui to say, they were but only 
names of several oflices and dispensations. Yea, 
most of the heresies and schisms of the church have 
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sprung up of this root; while men have made it as 
it were their scale, by which to measure the bounds 
of the most perfect religion; taking it by the ferthest 
distance from the error last condemned. These be 
‘‘ posthumi ineresium filii;’^ heresies that arise out 
of the ashes cf ether heresies that are extinct and 
amortised. 

This manner of apprehension doth in some degree 
possess many in our times. They think it the true 
touchstone to try what is good and evil, by measuring 
what is more or less opposite to the institutions of 
the church of Rome, be it ceremony, be it policy, 
or government ; yea, be it other institutions of 
greater vreight, that is ever most perfect which is 
removed most degrees from that church ; ancllhat is 
ever polluted and blemished, which participateth in 
any appearance wnth it. This is a subtile and dan¬ 
gerous conceit for men to entertain; apt to delude 
themselves, more apt to delude the people, and most 
apt of all to calumniate their adversaries. This 
surely, but that a notorious condemnation of that 
position was before our eyes, had long since brought 
us to the rebaptization of children baptized according 
to the pretended catholic religion: for I see that 
which is a matter of much like reason, which is the 
re-ordaining of priests, is a matter already resolutely 
maintained. It is very meet that men beware how 
they he abused by this opinion; and that they know, 
that it is a consideration of much greater wisdom 
and sobriety to be well advised, whether iii general 
demolition of the institutions of the church of Rome, 
there were not, as men’s actions are imperfect, some 
good purged with the bad, rather than to purge the 
church, as they pretend, every day anew; which is 
the w?ay to make a wound in the bowels, as is 
already begun. 

The fourth and last occasion of these controver¬ 
sies, a matter which did also trouble the church in 
former times, is the partial affectation and imitation 
of foreign churches. For many of our men, during 
the time of persecution, and since, having been con¬ 
versant in churches abroad, and received a great 
impression of the form of government there oriiin- 
ed, have violently sought to intrude the same upon 
our church. But I answer, Consentiamus in eo 
quod convenit, non in eo quod receptum estLet us 
agree in this, that every church do that which is 
convenient for the state of itself, and not in particular 
customs. Although their churches had received 
the better form, yet many times it is to be sought, 

“ non quod optimum, sed e bonis quid proximiim 
“ not that which is best, but of good things wdiich 
is the best and readiest to be had.” Our church is 
not now to plant; it is settled and established. It 
may be, in civil states, a republic is a better policy 
than a kingdom: yet, God forbid that lawful king¬ 
doms should be tied to innovate and make alterations. 

“ Qui mala introducit, voluntatem Dei oppugnut re- 
velatam in verbo; qui nova introducit, voluntatem 
Dei oppugnat revelatam in rebus;” He that bring- 
eth in evil customs, resisteth the will of God reveal¬ 
ed in his word; he that bringeth in new things, 
resisteth the will of God revealed in the things 
themselves.” Consule providentiam Dei, cum 


verbo Dei f Take counsel of the providence of God, 
as well as of his word.” Neither yet do I admit 
that their form, although it were possible and con¬ 
venient, is better than ours, if some abuses wcjx* taken 
away. The parity and equality of ministers is a 
thing of wonderful great confusion, and so in an 
ordinary government by synods, which doth neces¬ 
sarily ensue upon the other. 

It is hard in all causes, hut especially in religion, 
when voices shall be numbered and not weighed : 
“ Equidem,” saith a wise father, “ ut vere quod res 
est scribam, prorsus decrevi fugere omnem conven- 
tum episcoporum; nullius cnim eoncilii honum cx- 
itum nnquam vidi; concilia enim non minuunt mala, 
sed augent potius ‘‘ To say the truth, I am utterly 
determined never to come to any council oflusliops; 
for 1 never yet saw good end of any council; for 
councils abate not ill things, but ratlier increase 
them.” Which is to he understood not so nineli of 
general councils as of synods, gath<?rcd for the 
ordinary government of the church. As for the de¬ 
privation of bishops, and such like catises, this mis¬ 
chief hath taught the use of arclibishops, patriarchs, 
and primates ; as the abuses of them since hath 
taught men to mislike them. 

But it will he said, Look to the fruits of the 
churches abroad and ours. To wiiich I say, that I 
beseech the liOrd to multiply his blessings and 
graces upon those churches a liundred-fold. But 
yet it is not good, that we fall on the mmibering of 
them ; it may be onr peace hatli made us nK)re 
wanton: it may be also, though I would be loth to 
derogate from the honour of those churches, were it 
not to remove scandals, that their fruits are as 
torches in the dark, which appear greatest afar off. 

I know they may have some strict orders for the re¬ 
pressing of sundry excesses : but when I consider of 
the censures of some persons, as wxll upon particular 
men as upon churches, I think on the saying of a 
Platonist, wiio saith, Certe vitia irascibilis partis 
animae sunt gradu praviora, quam concupiscibilis, 
tametsi oecultiora;” a matter that appeared much 
by the ancient contentions of bishops. God grant 
that w^’e may contend with other churclies, as the 
vine with the olive, which of us shall bear the best 
fruit; and not as the brier with the thistle, which of 
us is most unprofitable. And thus much touching | 
the occasions of these controversies. * 

Now, briefly to set dowm the growth and progres-ra 
si on of, til©:' .controversi,es; whereby will be verified 
the saying of Solomon, that the course of conten¬ 
tion is to be stopped at the first; being else as the 
waters, wdiich if they gain a breach, it will hardly 
ever be recovered.” 

It may be remembered, that on that part, which 
calls for reformation, was first propounded some dis¬ 
like of certain ceremonies supposed to be supersti¬ 
tious ; some complaint of dumb ministers who posses:) 
rich benefices; and some invectives against the idle 
and monastical continuance within the universities, 
by those wdio liacl livings to be resident upon; and 
such like abuses. Thence they went on to condemn 
the government of bishops as an hierarchy remain¬ 
ing to us of the corruptions of the Roman church, 
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and to except to sundry institutions in the churchy 
as not sutFiciently delivered from the pollutions of 
former times. And lastly, they are advanced to de¬ 
fine of an only and perpetual form of policy in the 
chnrch j which, without consideration of possibility, 
and foresight of peril, and perturbation of the church 
and state, must be erected and planted by the ma¬ 
gistrate. Here they stay. Others, not able to keep 
footing in so steep ground, descend farther; That 
the same must he entered into and accepted of the 
people, at their peril, without the attending of the 
establishment of authority. And so in the mean 
time they refuse to communicate with us, reputing 
us to have no church. This has been the progres¬ 
sion of that side: I mean of the generality. For, I 
know, some persons, being of the nature, not only to 
love extremities, but also to fall to them without 
degrees, were at the highest strain at the first. 

The other part, wdiich maintaineth the present 
government of the church, hath not kept one tenor 
neither. First, those ceremonies which were pre¬ 
tended to be corrupt, they maintained to be things 
indifferent, and opposed the examples of the good 
times of the church to that challenge which w’as 
made unto them, because they were used in the 
later superstitious times. Then were they also 
content mildly to acknowledge many imperfections 
in the church: as tares come up amongst the corn; 
which yet, according to the wdsdom taught by our 
Saviour, were not with strife to be pulled up, lest it 
might spoil and supplant the good corn, but to grow’' 
on together till the harvest. After, they grew to a 
more absolute defence and maintenance of all the 
orders of the church, and stiffly to hold, that nothing 
was to be innovated ; partly because it needed not, 
partly because it would make a breach upon the 
rest. Hence, exasperated through contentions, they 
are fallen to a direct condemnation of the con¬ 
trary part, as of a sect. Yea, and some indiscreet 
persons have been bold in open preaching to use 
dishonourable and derogatory speech and censure 
of the chnrijhcs abroad ; and that so far, as some of 
our men, as I have heard, ordained in foreign parts, 
have been pronounced to be no lawful ministers. 
Thus we see the beginnings w/cre modest, but the 
extremes arc violent; so as there is almost as great 
a distance now of cither side from itself, as w'as at 
the first of one from the other. And surfl}’', tliougli 
my meaning and scope be not, as T said Ijcfoi-e, to 
enter into llic controversies themselves, yet I do 
admoni.sli the maiiitainers of the aliove-namf'd dis¬ 
cipline, to wcigli and consider seriously and atten¬ 
tively, how near tliey arc unto tlnmi, wdlh whom, I 
know, they will not join. It is very hard to afirni, 
that the discipline, which they say we want, is oik* 
of the essential parts of the wor.slu'p of (iod; and 
not to afiinn withal, that the pe‘0|)le tliemselves, 
upon peril of salvation, without staying for the ma¬ 
gistrate, are to gatlier themselves into it. 1 de¬ 
mand, if a civil state should receive the jireacliing 
of the word and baptism, and interdict and exclude* 
the sacrament of the Lordbs supper, W'cre not men 
bound upon clanger of their souls to draw themsedves 
to congregations, wherein they might celebrate this 


mystery, and not to content themselves with that 
part of God^s worship wdiich the magistrate had 
authorized ? This I speak, not to draw* them into 
the mislike of others, but into a more deep consider¬ 
ation of themselves; Fortasse non redeunt, quia 
simm progressum non intclligunt.” 

Again, to my lords the bishops I say, that it is 
hard for them to avoid blame, in the opinion of an 
indifferent person, in standing so precisely upon 
altering nothing : “ leges, no vis legibus non recre- 
atse, acescunt“laws, not refreshed with new 
law's, wax sour.” “ Qui mala non permutat, in bonis 
non perseveratwdtliout change of ill, a man can¬ 
not continue the good.” To take aw’ay many abuses, 
supplantetb not good orders, but estaldishcth them. 
“Morosa moris retentio, res torlmlenta cst, mque ac 
novitas “ A contentious retaining of custom is a 
turbulent thing, as well as innovation.” A good 
husband is ever pruning in his vineyard or his field; 
not unseasonably, indeed, not unskilfully, but lightly; 
he findeth ever somewhat to do. We have heard 
of no offers of the bishops of bills in parliament; 
which, no doubt, |U*oceeding from them to whom it 
properly belongeth, w'ould have every where re¬ 
ceived acceptation. Thek own constitutions and 
orders have reformed them little. Is nothing amiss? 
Can any man defend the use of excommunication 
as a base process to lackey up and down for duties 
and fees; it being a precursory judgment of the 
latter day ? 

Is there no mean to train and nurse up ministers ? 
for the yield of the universities wnll not serve, though 
they w^ere never so w*cll governed; to train them, 
I say, not to preach, for that every man confidently 
adventuretli to do, but to preach soundly, and to 
handle the Scriptures wnth wn'sdom and judgment ? 
I know prophesying W'as snhjcct to great abuse, and 
would be more abused now; because heat of con¬ 
tentions is increased: but I say the only reason of 
the abuse was, because there wnis admitted to it a 
popular auditory; and it w'as not contained within 
a private conference of ministers. Oilier things 
miglit be spoken of. I pray God to inspire tlie 
bishops wdth a fervent love and care of tlie jieople; 
and that they may not so much urge things in con¬ 
troversy, as things out of controversy, wdiich all men 
confess io he gracious and good. And thus much 
for <Iio second jioint. 

Now, as to the third point, of nnbrollicrly pro- 
cec'diiig on (dllicr iiarl, it is dircclly contrary to my 
])urpo.se to amplify w'rongs : it is enough to note and 
numherlliem; wdiich 1 do also, (o niov(‘compassion 
and remorse on the off(*n(liiig side, and not to ani- 
niat(* chaIlcng(‘rH and complaints on tin* other. And 
(his point, as n‘ason is, doth chietly touch that side 
wliicli can do most: ^Mnjuria* potmitiorum sunt;” 
“ hijuri(‘s conn* from them tliat have tlie upper hand.” 

ddie wrongs of tluun wliich arc ])Os.se 8 se<l of the 
government of Die chnrcli towards the otlu'r, may 
liardly he dissembled orexeused : they have charged 
th(‘m as tliough they (l{*iu(‘d tribute to Ckesur, and 
wdthdrew' from tlic civil magistrate the obedience 
wduch they have (*v{‘r perfonned and taught. They 
have sorted and coupled them with the “ Family of 
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love,” whose heresies they have laboured to destroy 
and confute. They have been swift of credit to re¬ 
ceive accusations against them, from those that have 
quarrelled with them, but for speaking against sin and 
vice. Their accusations and inquisitions have been 
strict, swearing men to blanks and generalities, not 
included within compass of matter certain, which 
the party which is to take the oath may comprehend, 
which is a thing captious and strainable. Their 
ui;ging of subscription to their own articles, is but 
“lacessere, et irritare morbos ecclesice,” which other¬ 
wise would spend and exercise themselves. “ Non 
‘ consensuin quaerit. sed dissidium, qui, quod factis 
pra?statur, in verbis exigit‘‘ He seeketh not unity, 
but division, which exacteth that in words, which 
men are content to yield in action.” And it is true, 
there are some which, as I am persuaded, will not 
easily offend hy inconfoi-mity, who notwithstanding 
make some conscience to subscribe j for tliey know 
this note of inconstancy and defection from that 
which they have long held, shall disable them to do 
that good which otherwise they might do : for such 
is the weakness of many, that their ministry should 
be thereby discredited. As for their easy silencing 
of them, in such great scarcity of preachers, it is to 
punish the people, and not them. Ought they not, 

I mean the bishops, to keep one eye open, to look 
upon the good that those men do, not to fix them 
both upon the hurt that they suppose cometh hy 
them ? Indeed, such as are intemperate and incor¬ 
rigible, God forbid they should be permitted to 
preach: but shall every inconsiderate word, some¬ 
times captiously watched, and for the most part 
hardly enforced, be as a forfeiture of their voice and 
gift in preaching .P As for sundry particular molest¬ 
ations, 1 take no pleasure to recite them. If a mi¬ 
nister shall be troubled for saying in baptism, “ do 
you believe ?” for, ”dost thou believe?” If another 
shall he called in question for praying for her ma¬ 
jesty, without the additions of her style; whereas 
the very form of prayer in tlic book of Common- 
Prayer hath, ‘^Tliy servant Elizabeth,” and no more: 
If a third shall be accused, upon these words uttered 
touching the controversies, “ tollatiir lex, et fiat cer- 
tamen,” (whereby was meant, that the prejudice of 
the law removed, either reasons should be equally 
compared,) of calling the people to sedition and 
mutiny, as if he had said, Away with the law, and 
try it out with force : If these and other like par¬ 
ticulars be true, which I have but by rumour, and 
cannot affirm; it is to be lamented that they should 
labour amongst us with so little comfort I know 
restrained governments are better than remiss; and 
I am of his mind that said, “ Better is it to live 
where nothing is lawful, than where all things are 
lawful.” I dislike that laws should not he con¬ 
tinued, or disturbers be unpunished: but laws are 
likened to the grape, that being too much pressed 
yields a hard and unwholesome wine. Of these 
things I must say; “ Ira viri non operatur justitiam 
Dei“ The wrath of man worketh not the right¬ 
eousness of God.” 

As for the injuries of the other part, they be ictus j 
inermes; as it were headless arrows; they be fiery ] 


[ and eager invectives, and, in some fond men, uncivil 
and irreverent behaviour towards their superiors. 
This last invention also, which exposeth them to 
derision and obloquy by libels, chargeth not, as I am 
persuaded, the whole side: neither doth that other, 
which is yet more odious, practised by the worst 
sort of them; which is, to call in, as it were to their 
aids, certain mercenary bands, which impugn bishops, 
and other ecclesiastical dignities, to have the spoil 
of their endowments and livings: of these I cannot 
speak too hardly. It is an intelligence between in¬ 
cendiaries and robbers, the one to fire the house, the 
other to rifle it. 

The fourth point wholly pertaineth to them which 
impugn the present ecclesiastical government; who 
although they have not cut themselves off from the 
body and communion of the church, yet do they 
affect certain cognizances and differences, wherein 
they seek to correspond amongst themselves, and to 
be separate from others. And it is truly said, “ tarn 
sunt mores quidam schismatici, quam dogmata schis-^ 
matica;” ” there be as well schismatical fashions as 
opinions.” First, they have impropriated unto them¬ 
selves tlie names of zealous, sincere, and reformed ; 
as if all others were cold minglers of holy tilings 
and profane, and friends of abuses. Yea, be a man 
endued with great virtues, and fruitful in good 
works ; yet if be concur not with them, tiny term 
him, in derogation, a civil and moral man, and com- 
};ari; him to Socrates, or some heathen philosopher: 
whereas the wisdom of the »Scri])tures teacheth us 
ollu'i'wise: namely, to judge and denominate men 
religious according to their works of the second 
tabic; because they of the first arc often counter¬ 
feit, and practised in hypocrisy. So St. John saith, 
that ‘‘ a man doth vainly boast of loving God whom 
he never saw, if he love not his brother whom he 
hath seen.” And St, James saith, “ This is true 
religion, to visit the fatherless and the widow.” So 
as that which is witli tliem but philosophical and 
moral, is, in the apostle’s plirase, “ true religion and 
Christianity.” As in aflection they challenge the 
said virtues of zeal and the rest; so in knowledge 
they attribute unto themselves light and perfection. 
They say, the church of England in king Edward’s 
time, and in the beginning of her maje.sty’s reign, 
was but in the cradle; and the bishops in those 
times did somewhat grope for day-break, but that 
maturity and fulness of light proceedelli from them¬ 
selves. 8o Sabinius, bishop of Hcraclea, a Mace¬ 
donian heretic, said, that the fathers in the council 
of Nice were but infants and ignorant men: that 
the church was not so perfect in their decrees ns to 
refuse that farther ripeness of knowledge which 
time had revealed. And as they censure virtuous men 
by the names of civil and moral, so do they censure 
men truly and godly wise, who see into the vanity 
of their affections, by the name of politics; saying, 
that their wisdom is but carnal and savouring of man’s 
brain. So likewise if a preacher j)reacli with care 
and meditation, I speak not of the vain scholastical 
manner of preaching, but soundly indeed, ordering 
the matter he handleth distinctly for memory, deduct¬ 
ing and drawing it down for direction, and authoria;- 
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iiiff it with strong proofs and warrants, they consul e 
it as a form of speahing notbecomingthe simplicity of 
the gospel, and refer it to the reprehension of S t 1 aul, 
speaking of the ‘‘enticing speech of man's wisdom. ’ 
Now for their own manner of preaching, what is 
it ? Surely they exhort well, and work compunction * 
of mind, and bring men well to the question, “Vin, 
fratres, quid faciemus ?” But that is not enough, 
except they resolve the question. They handle 
matters of controversy weakly, and obiter, and as 
before a people that will accept of any thing. In 
doctrine of manners there is little but generality and 
repetition. The word, the bread of life, they toss 
up and down, they break it not: they draw not their 
directions down ad casus conscientim; that a man 
may be warranted in his particular actions whether 
they be lawful or not; neither indeed are many of 
them able to do it, what through want of grounded 
knowledge, what through want of study and time. 

It is a compendious and easy thing to call for Jhe 
observation of the sabbath day, or to speak against 
unlawful gain; but what actions and works may be 
done upon the sabbath, and what not; and what 
courses of gain are lawful, and in what cases: to set 
this down, and to clear the whole matter with good 
distinctions and decisions, is a matter of great know¬ 
ledge and labour, and asketh much meditation and 
conversing in the Scriptures, and other helps which 
God hath provided and preserved for instruction,^ 

Again, they carry not an equal hand in teaching 
the people their lawful liberty, as well as their 
restraints and prohibitions: but they think a man 
cannot go too far in that that hath a show of a 
commandment. 

They forget that there are sins on the right hand, 
as well as on the left; and that the word is double- 
edged, and cutteth on both sides, as well the pro¬ 
fane transgressions as the superstitious observances. 
Who doubteth but that if is as unlawful to shut 
where God hath opened, as to open where God hath 
shut; to bind where God hath loosed, as to loose 
' where God hath bound ? Amongst men it is com¬ 
monly as ill taken to turn back favours, as to dis¬ 
obey commandments. In this kind of zeal, for 
example, they have pronounced generally, and 
without difference, all untruths unlawful; notwith¬ 
standing that the midwives are directly reported to 
have been blessed for their excuse ; and Rahab is 
said by faith to have concealed the spies; and Solo¬ 
mon's selected judgment proceeded upon a simula¬ 
tion ; and our Saviour, the more to touch the hearls 
of the two disciples with a holy dalliance, made as 
if he would have passed Emmaus. Farther, I have 
heard some sermons of mortification, which, I think, 
with very good meaning, they have preached out of 
their own experience and exercise, and things in 
private counsels not unmeet; but surely no sound 
conceits, much like to Parsons' Resolution, or not so 
good; apt to breed in men ratlicr weak opinions 
and perplexed despairs, than filial and true repent¬ 
ance which is sought. 

Another point of great inconvenience and peril, is 
to entitle the people to hear controversies, and all 
kinds of doctrine. They say no part of the counsel 


of God is to be suppressed, nor the people defrauded: 
so as the difference which the apostle maketh 
between milk and strong meat is confounded: and 
his precept, that the weak be not admitted imlo 
questions and controversies, taketh no place. 

But most of all is to be suspected, as a seed of 
farther inconvenience, their manner of handling the 
Scriptures; for whilst they seek express Scripture . 
for every thing; and that they have, in a manner, 
deprived themselves and the church of a speQjal 
help and support, by embasing the authority of the 
fathers, they resort to naked examples, conceited 
inferences, and forced allusions, such as do mine 
into all certainty of religion. 

Another extremity, is the excessive magnifying 
of that, which though it he a principal and most 
holy institution, yet hath its limits, as all things 
else have. We see wheresoever, in a manner, they 
find in the Scriptures the word spoken of, they 
expound it of preacliing; they have made it, in a 
manner, of the essence of the sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper, to have a sermon precedent; they 
[ have, in a sort, annihilated the use of liturgies, and 
forms of divine service, although the house of God 
he denominated of the principal, “ domus orationis," 

“ a house of prayer," and not a house of preaching. 
As for the life of the good monks and hermits in 
the primitive Church, I know, they will condemn a 
man as half a papist, if he should maintain them 
as other than profane, because they heard no ser¬ 
mons. In the mean time, what preaching is, and 
who may be said to preach, they move no question; 
but, as far as I see, every man that presumeth to 
speak in chair, is accounted a preacher. But I am 
assured, that not a few that call liotly for a preach¬ 
ing ministry, deserve to he the first themselves that 
should be expelled. All which errors and mispro- 
ceedings they do fortify and intrench by an 
addicted respect to their own opinions, and an 
impatience to hear contradiction or argument; yea, 

I know some of them that would think it a tempting 
of God, to hear or read what may be said against 
them ; as if there could be a quod bonum est, tencte; 
without an omnia probate, going before. 

This may suffice to offer unto themselves a thought 
and consideration, whether in these things they do 
well or no ? and to correct and assuage the partial¬ 
ity of their followers. For as for any man that shall 
' hereby enter into a contempt of their ministry, it is 
' but his own hardness of heart. I know the work 
^ of exhortation doth chielly rest npon these men, and 
they have zeal and hate of sin: But again, let them 
take heed tliat it be not true which one of their ad¬ 
versaries said, that they have but two small wants, 
knowledge and love. And so I conclude this point. 

The last point, touching the due publishing and 
debating of these controversies, needclli no long 
speech. This strange abuse of antiques and pas- 
qiiils hath been touched before: so likewise 1 re¬ 
peat that which I said, that a character of love is 
more proper for debates of this nature, than that: of 
zeal. As for all direct or indirect glances, or levels 
at men's persons^ they were ever in these causes 
disallowed. 
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Lastly, whatsoever be pretended, the people is no 
meet arbitrator, but rather the quiet, modest, and 
private assemblies and conferences of the learned. 
“ Qui apud incapacem loquitur, non disceptat, sed 
calumniatur.’’ The press and pulpit would be freed 
and discharged of these contentions; neither promo¬ 
tion on the one side, nor glory and heat on the other 
side, ought to continue those challenges and cartels at 
the cross and other places; but rather all preachers, 
especially such as be of good temper, and have wisdom 
wifti conscience, ought to inculcate and beat upon a 
peace, silence, and surseance. Neither let them 
fear Solon^s laW| which compelled in factions every 
particular person to range himself on the one side; 
nor yet the fond calumny of neutrality ,* hut let them 
know that is true which is said by a wise man, 
That neuters in contentions are either better or 
worse than either side. 

These things have I in all sincerity and simplicity 
set down, touching the controversies which now 
trouble the church of England; and that without 
all art and insinuation, and therefore not like to be 
grateful to either part. Notwithstanding, 1 trust 
what hath been said shall find a correspondence in 
their minds which are not embarked in partiality, 
and which love the whole better than a part; where¬ 
fore I am not out of hope that it may do good; at 
the least I shall not repent myself of the meditation. 


CERTAIN CONSIDERATIONS 

TOUCHING 

THE BETTER PACIFICATION AND EDIFICATION 
OF THE 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

DEDICATED TO HIS MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 

The unity of your church, excellent sovereign, is 
a thing no less precious than the union of your 
kingdoms; being both works wherein your happi¬ 
ness may contend with your worthiness. Having 
therefore presumed, not without your Majesty^s gra^ 
cious acceptation, to say somewhat on the one, I 
am the more encouraged not to be silent in the 
other; the rather, because it is an argument that I 
have travelled in heretofore.'^ But vSolomon coin- 
mendeth a word spoken in season; and as our Sa- 
viom*, speaking of the discerning of seasons, saith, 
When you see a cloud rising in the west, you say 
it will be a shower:” so your Majesty’s rising to 
this monarchy in the west parts of the world, doth 
promise a sweet and fruitful shower of many bless¬ 
ings upon this church and commonwealth; a shower 
of that influence as the very first dews and drops 
thereof have already laid the storms and winds 
throughout Christendom ; reducing the very face 
of Europe to a more peaceable and amiable counte¬ 
nance. But to the purpose. 

It is very true, that these ecclesiastical matters 
* Vide p. 343. | 


are things not properly appertaining to my profes- 
•sion; which I was not so inconsiderate but to object 
to myself: but finding that it is many times seen 
that a man that standeth off, and somewhat removed 
from a plot of ground, doth better survey it and dis¬ 
cover it than those which are upon it, I thought it 
not impossible, but that I, as a looker on, might 
cast mine eyes upon some things which the actors 
themselves, especially some being interested, some 
led and addicted, some declared and engaged, did 
not or would not see. And that knowing in my 
conscience, whereto God beareth witness, that the 
things which I shall speak, spring out of no vein of 
popularity, ostentation, desire of novelty, partiality 
to either side, disposition to intermeddle, or any the 
like leaven, I may conceive hope, that what I want 
in depth of judgment may be countervailed in sim¬ 
plicity and sincerity of alFection. But of all things 
this did most animate me; that I found in these 
opinions of mine, which I have long held and em¬ 
braced, as may appear by that which I have many 
years since written of them, according to the propor¬ 
tion nevertheless of my weakness, a consent and 
conformity with that which your Majesty hath pub¬ 
lished of your own most Christian, most wise, and 
moderate sense, in these causes; wherein you have 
well expressed to the world, that there is infused 
in your sacred breast, from God, that high principle 
and position of government, That you ever hold 
the whole more dear than any part. 

For who seeth not that many are affected, and 
give opinion in these matters, as if they had not 
so much a desire to purge the evil from the good, 
as to countenance and protect the evil by the good ? 
Others speak as if their scope were only to set forth 
what is good, and not to seek what is possible ; 
winch is to wish, and not to propound. Others 
proceed as if they had rather a mind of removing 
than of reforming. But howsoever either side, as 
men, though excellent men, shall run into extremi¬ 
ties; yet your Majesty, as a most wuse, equal, and 
Christian moderator, is disposed to find out the 
golden mediocrity in the establishment of that which 
is sound, and in the reparation of that which is cor¬ 
rupt and decayed. To your princely judgment 
then I do in all Immblcness submit whatsoever I shall 
propound, offering the same but as a mite into the 
treasury of your wisdom. I<'or as the astTonomer.s 
do well observe, that when three of the superior lights 
do meet in conjunction, it bringeth forth some ad¬ 
mirable effects: so there being joined in your Majesty 
the light of nature, the light of learning, and, above 
all, the light of God’s Holy Spirit; it cannot be 
but your government must be as a happy constella¬ 
tion over the states of your kingdoms. Neither is 
there wanting to your Majesty that fourth light, 
which though it he but a borrowed light, yet is of 
sinplar efficacy and moment added to the rest, 
wliich is the light of a most wise and well com¬ 
pounded council; to whose honourable and grave 
wisdoms I do likewise submit whatsoever I shall 
speak, hoxnng that I shall not need to make pro¬ 
testation of my mind and opinion; That, until your 
Majesty doth otherwise determine and order, all 
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actual and full obedience is to be given to eccle¬ 
siastical jurisdiction as it now staiidetli j and, when 
your Majesty hath determined and ordered, that 
every good subject ought to rest satisfied, and apply 
his obedience to your Majesty’s laws, ordinances, 
and royal commandments; nor of the dislike I have 
of all immodest bitterness, peremptory presumption, 
popular handling, and other courses, tending rather 
to rumour and inlpression in the vulgar sort, than to 
likelihood of effect joined with observation of duty. 

But before I enter into the points controverted, I 
think good to remove, if it may be, two opinions, 
which directly confront and oppone to reformation: 
the one bringing it to a nullity, and the other to an 
impossibility. The first is, that it is against good 
policy to innovate any thing in church matters j 
the othei’, that all reformation must be after one 
platform. 

For the first of these, it is excellently said by the 
prophet ; “ State super vias antiquas, et videte, qiim- 
nam sit via recta et vera, et ambulate in ea.” So 
as he doth not say, “ State super vias antiquas, et 
ambulate in eisFor it is true, that with all wise 
and moderate persons, custom and usage obtaineth 
that reverence, as it is sufficient matter to move them 
to make a stand, and to discover, and take a view; 
but it is no warrant to guide and conduct them : a 
just ground, I say, it is of deliberation, but not of 
direction. But on the other side, who knoweth not, 
that time is truly compared to a stream, that carrieth 
down fresh and pure waters into that salt sea of 
corruption which environeth all human actions ? 
And therefore, if man shall not by his industiy, 
virtue, and policy, as it were with the oar, row 
against the stream and inclination of lime; all in¬ 
stitutions and ordinances, be they never so pure, will 
corrupt and degenerate. But not to handle this 
matter common-place like, I would only ask, why 
the civil state should be purged and restored by 
good and wholesome laws, made every third or fourth 
year in parliament assembled; devising remedies as 
fast as time breedeth mischief: and contrariwise the 
ecclesiastical state should still continue upon the 
dregs of time, and receive no alteration now for these 
five and forty years and more ? If any man shall 
object, that if the like intermission had been used in 
civil causes also, the error had not been great: 
surely the wisdom of the kingdom hath been other¬ 
wise in experience for three hundred years space at 
the least. But if it be said to me, that there is a 
difference between civil causes and ecclesiastical, 
they may as well tell me that churches and chapels 
need no reparations, though castles and houses do; 
whereas commonly, to speak truth, dilapidations of 
the inward and spiritual edifications of the church 
of God are in all times as great as the outward 
and material. Sure I am that the very word and 
style of reformation used by our Saviour, “ ab initio 
non fuit sie,” was applied to church matters, and 
those of the highest nature, concerning the law 
moral. 

Nevertheless, he were both unthankful and un¬ 
wise, that would deny but that the church of Eng¬ 
land, during the time of queen Elizabetli of famous 


memory, did flourish. If I should compare it with 
foreign churches, I would rather the comparison 
should be in the virtues, than, as some make it, in 
the defects; rather, I say, as between the vine and 
the olive, which should be most fruitful; and not as 
between the brier and the thistle, which should be 
most unprofitable. For that reverence should be 
used to the church, which the good sons of Noah 
used to their father’s nakedness; that is, as it were 
to go backwards, and to help the defects thereof, and 
yet to dissemble them. And it is to be acknow¬ 
ledged, that scarcely any church, since the primi¬ 
tive church, yielded, in like number of years and 
latitude of country, a greater number of excellent 
preachers, famous writers, and grave governors. 
But for the discipline and orders of the church, as 
many, and the chiefest of them, are holy and good; 
so yet, if St. John were to indite an epistle to the 
church of England, as he did to them of Asia, it 
would sure have the clause; habeo adversus te 
pauca.” And no more for this point, saving, that as 
an appendix thereto, it is hot amiss to touch that 
objection, which is made to the time, and not to the 
matter; pretending that if reformation were neces¬ 
sary, yet it were not now seasonable at your Majesty’s 
first entrance : yet Hippocrates saith, “ Si quid 
moves, a principio moveand the wisdom of all 
examples do show, that the wisest princes, as they 
have ever been the most sparing in removing or 
alteration of servants and officers upon their coming 
in; so for removing of abuses and enormities, and 
for reforming of laws, and the policy of their states, 
they have chiefly sought to ennoble and commend 
their beginnings therewith; knowing that the first 
impression with people continueth long, and when 
men’s minds are most in expectation and suspense, 
then are they best wrought and managed. And 
therefore it seemeth to me, that as the spring of na¬ 
ture, I mean the spring of the year, is the best time 
for purging and medicining the natural body, so the 
spring of kingdoms is the most proper season for 
the purging and rectifying of politic bodies. 

There remaineth yet an objection, rather of sus¬ 
picion than of reason; and yet such as I think 
maketh a great impression in the minds of very wise 
and well-affectccl persons; which is, tlnit if way be 
given to mutation, thongli it be in taking away abuses, 
yet it may so acquaint men with sweetness of change^ 
as it will undermine the stability even of that which 
is sound and good. This surely had l)een a good 
and true allegation in the ancient contentions and 
divisions between the people and the senate of 
Rome; where things were carried at the appetites 
of multitudes, which can never keep within the com¬ 
pass of any moderation; but these things being with 
us to have an orderly passage, under a king who 
hath a royal power and approved judgment, and 
knoweth as well the measure of things as the nature 
of them; it is surely a needless fear. For they 
need not doubt but your majesty, with the advice of 
your council, will discern what things are inter¬ 
mingled like the tares amongst the wheat, which 
have their roots so enwrapped and entangled, as the 
one cannot be pulled up without endangering the 
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other j and what are mingled, but as the chaff and 
the corn, w^hich need but a fan to sift and sever 
them. So much therefore for the first point, of no 
reformation to be admitted at all. 

For the second point, that there should be but 
one form of discipline in all churches, and that im¬ 
posed by necessity of a commandment and prescript 
out of the wmrd of God; it is a matter volumes have 
been compiled of, and therefore cannot receive a 
brief redargution. I for my part do confess, that in 
revolving the Scriptures I could never find any such 
thing: but that God had left the like liberty to 
the church government, as he had done to the civil 
government; to be varied according to time, and 
place, and accidents, which nevertheless his high 
and divine providence doth order and dispose. For 
all civil governments are restrained from God unto 
the general grounds of justice and manners; but 
the policies and forms of them are left free : so that 
monarchies and kingdoms, senates and seignories, 
the popular states, and communalties, are lawful, and 
where they are planted ought to be maintained 
inviolate. 

So likewise in church matters, the substance of 
doctrine is immutable; and so are the general rules 
of government: but for rites and ceremonies, and 
for the particular hierarchies, policies, and discipline 
of churches, they be left at large. And therefore it 
is good we return unto the ancient bounds of unity 
in the church of God; which was, one faith, one 
baptism; and not, one hierarchy, one discipline; 
and that we observe the league of Christians, as it is 
penned by our Saviour; which is in substance of 
doctrine this; He that is not with us, is against 
usbut in things indiflferent, and but of circum¬ 
stance, this; He that is not against ns, is with 
us.” In these things, so as the general rules be 
observed; that Clmst’s flock be fed; that there be 
a succession in bishops and ministers, which are the 
prophets of the New Testament; that there he a 
due and reverent use of the power of the keys; that 
those that preach the gospel, live of the gospel; 
that all things tend to edification; that all things 
be done in order and with decency, and the like: 
the rest is left to the holy wisdom and spiritual dis¬ 
cretion of the master builders and inferior builders 
in Christ’s church ; as it is excellently alluded by 
that father that noted, that Chi'ist’s garment was 
without seam ; and yet the church’s garment was of 
divers colours: and thereupon setteth down for a 
rule; in veste varictas sit, scissura non sit.” 

In which variety, nevertheless, it is a safe and 
wise course to follow good examples and precedents; 
but then by the rule of imitation and example to 
consider not only which arc best, but which are the 
likeliest; as namely, the government of the church 
in the purest times of the first good emperors that 
embraced the faith. For the times of persecution, 
before temporal princes received our faith, as they I 
were excellent times for doctrine and manners, so 
they be improper and unlike examples of outward , 
government and policy. And so much for this 
point: now to the particular points of controversies, 
or rather of reformation. 


CIRCUMSTANCES IN THE GOVERNMENT OF 
BISHOPS. 

First, therefore, for the government of bishops, I 
for my part, not prejudging the precedents of other 
reformed churches, do hold it warranted by the 
word of God, and by the practice of the ancient 
church in the better times, and much more conve¬ 
nient for kingdoms, than parity of ministers and 
government by synods. But then farther, it is to 
be considered, that the church is not now to plant or 
build; but only to be pruned from corruption, and 
to be repaired and restored in some decays. 

For it is worth the noting, that the Scripture 
saith, Translate sacerdotio, necesse est ut et legis 
fiat translatio.” It is not possible, in respect of the 
great and near sympathy between the state civil and 
the state ecclesiastical, to make so main an alter¬ 
ation in the church, but it would have a perilous 
operation upon the kingdoms; and therefore it is 
fit that controversy be in peace and silence. 

But there be two circumstances in the administra¬ 
tion of bishops, wherein, I confess, I could never be 
satisfied; the one the sole exercise of their autho¬ 
rity ; the other, the deputation of their authority. 

For the first, the bishop giveth orders alone, ex- 
communicateth alone, judgeth alone. This seemeth 
to be a thing almost without example in good go¬ 
vernment, and therefore not unlikely to have crept 
in in the degenerate and corrupt times. We see 
the greatest kings and monarchs have their councils. 
There is no temporal court in England of the higher 
sort where the authority doth rest in one person. 
The king’s bench, common-pleas, and the exchequer, 
are benches of a certain number of judges. The 
chancellor of England hath an assistance of twelve 
masters of the chancery. The master of the wards 
hath a council of the court: so hath the chancellor 
of the duchy. Tn the exchequer chamber, the lord 
treasurer is joined with the chancellor and the 
barons. The masters of the requests are ever more 
than one. The justices of assize are two. The 
lord presidents in the North and in Wales have 
councils of divers. The star-chamber is an assem¬ 
bly of the king’s privy council, aspersed wnth the' 
lords spiritual and temporal; so as in courts the 
principal person hath ever cither colleagues or 
assessors. 

The like is to be found in other well-governed 
commonwealths abroad, where the jurisdiction is yet 
more dispersed; as in the court of parliament of 
France, and in other places. No man will deny but 
the acts that pass the bishop’s jurisdiction are of as 
great importance as those that pass the civil courts; 
for men’s souls are more precious than their bodies 
or goods; and so are their good names. Bishops 
have their infirmities, and have no exception from 
that general malediction which is pronounced against 
all men living, Vie soli, nam si occideret,” etc. 
Nay, we see that the first warrant in spiritual causes 
is directed to a number, “ iSic Ecclesise which is 
not so in temporal matters : and we sec that in gene¬ 
ral causes of church government, there are as well 
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assemblies of all the clergy in councils, as of all the 
states in parliament. Whence should this sole ex¬ 
ercise of jurisdiction come ? Surely I do suppose, 
, and, I think, upon good ground, that ah initio non 
fuit itaj” and that the deans and chapters were 
councils about the sees and chairs of bishops at the 
first, and were unto them a presbytery or consistory; 
and intermeddled not only in the disposing of their 
revenues and endowments, but much more in juris¬ 
diction ecclesiastical. But it is probable, that the 
deans and chapters stuck close to the bishops in 
matters of profit and the world, and would not lose 
their hold; but in matters of jurisdiction, which 
they accounted hut trouble and attendance, they 
suffered the bishops to encroach and usurp; and so 
the one continueth, and the other is lost And we 
see that the bishop of Rome, “ fas enim et ab hoste 
doceri,” and no question in that church the first 
institutions were excellent, performeth all ecclesias¬ 
tical jurisdiction as in consistory. 

And whereof consisteth this consistory, but of the 
parish priests of Rome, which term themselves car¬ 
dinals, ‘^a cardinibus mundi;” because the bishop 
pretendeth to be universal over the whole world ? 
And hereof again we see many shadows yet re¬ 
maining : as, that the dean and chapter, pro forma, 
chooseth the bishop, which is the highest point of 
jurisdiction: and that the bishop, when he giveth 
orders, if there be any ministers casually present, 
calleth them to join with him in imposition of hands, 
and some other particulars. And therefore it seem- 
ctli to me a thing reasonable and religious, and ac¬ 
cording to the first institution, that bishops, in the 
greatest causes, and those which require a spiritual 
discerning, namely, in ordaining, suspending, or de¬ 
priving ministers, in excommunication, being restored 

the true and proper use, as shall be afterwards 
touched, in sentencing the validity of marriages and 
legitimations, in judging causes criminous, as simony, 
incest, blasphemy, and the like, should not proceed 
sole and unassisted: which point, as I understand 
it, is a reformation that may he planted sine strepitu, 
without any perturbation at all: and is a matter 
which will give strength to the bishops, countenance 
to the inferior degrees of prelates or ministers, and 
the better issue or proceeding to those causes that 
shall pass. 

And as I wish this strength given to the bishops 
by council, so it is not unworthy your Majesty’s 
consideration, whether you shall not think fit to give 
strength to the general council of your clergy, the 
convocation-house, which was then restrained when 
the state of the clergy was thought a suspected part 
of the kingdom, in regard of their late homage to the 
bishop of Rome; which state now will give place to 
none in their loyalty and devotion to your majesty. 

For the second point, which is the deputation of 
their authority, I see no perfect and sure ground for 
that neither, being somewhat different from the ex¬ 
amples and rules of government. The bishop exer¬ 
cise th his jurisdiction by his chancellor and commis¬ 
sary official, &c. We see in all laws in the world, 
offices of confidence and skill cannot be put over, 
nor exercised by deputy, except it be especially 


contained in the original grant; and in that case it 
is doubtful. And for experience, there was never 
any chancellor of England made a deputy; there 
w’as never any judge in any court made a deputy. 
The bishop is a judge and of a high nature ; whence 
cometh it that he should depute, considering that 
all trust and confidence, as was said, is personal and 
inherent; and cannot, nor ought not to he trans¬ 
posed ? Surely, in this, again, “ ab initio non fuit 
sic but it is probable that bishops, when they gave 
themselves too much to the glory of the world, and 
became grandees in kingdoms, and great counsellors 
to princes, then did they delegate their proper juris¬ 
dictions, as things of too inferior a nature for their 
greatness : and then, after the similitude and imi¬ 
tation of kings and counts palatine, they would have 
their chancellors and judges. 

But that example of kings and potentates giveth 
no good defence. For the reasons why kings ad¬ 
minister by their judges, although themselves are 
supreme judges, are two: the one, because the 
offices of kings are for the most part of inheritance ; 
and it is a rule in all laws, that offices of inheritance 
are rather matters that ground in interest than 
in confidence; forasmuch as they may fall upon 
women, upon infants, upon lunatics and idiots, per¬ 
sons incapable to execute judicature in person; and 
therefore such offices by all laws might ever be ex¬ 
ercised and administered by delegation. The second 
reason is, because of the amplitude of their juris¬ 
dictions ; which is as great as either their birth¬ 
right from their ancestors, or their sword-right from 
God raaketh it. And therefore if Moses, that was 
governor over no great people, and those collected 
together in a camp, and not scattered in provinces 
and cities, himself of an extraordinary spirit, was 
nevertheless not able to suffice and hold out in 
person to judge the people, hut did, by the advice 
of Jethro approved from God, substitute elders and 
judges ; how much more other kings and princes P 
There is a third reason, likewise, though not 
much to the present purpose; and that is, the kings, 
either in respect of the commonwealth, or of the 
greatness of their own patrimonies, are usually parties 
in suits : and then their judges stand indifierent be- 
tween them and the subject: but in the case of 
bishops, none of these reasons hold. For, first, their 
office is elective, and for life, and not patrimonial or 
hereditary; an office merely of confidence, science, 

I and qualification. And for the second reason, it is 
true, that their jurisdiction is ample, and spacious; 
and that their time is to be divided between the 
labours as well in the word and doctrine, as in go¬ 
vernment and jurisdiction: but yet I do not sec, 
supposing the bishops’ courts to be used incorrnptly, 
and without any indirect course held to multiply 
causes for gain of fees, but that the bishop 
might very well, for causes of moment, supply his 
judicial function in his own person. For we sec 
before our eyes, that one chancellor of England des- 
patcheth the suits in equity of the whole kingdom: 
which is not so much by reason of the excellency of 
that rare honourable person which now holdeth the 
place: but it was ever so, though more or less bur- 
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denous to tlie suitor, as tlie chancellor was more 
or less able to give despatch. And if hold be taken 
of that which was said before, that the bishop^s 
labour in the word must take up a principal part of 
his time; so I may say again, that matters of state 
have ever taken up most of the chancellor’s time; 
having been for the most part persons upon whom 
the kings of this realm have most relied for matters 
of counsel. And therefore there is no doubt but the 
bishop, whose circuit is less ample, and the causes 
in n!iture not so multiplying, with the help of refer¬ 
ences and certificates to and from fit persons, for the 
better ripening of causes in their mean proceedings, 
and such ordinary helps incident to jurisdiction, may 
very well suffice his office. But yet there is another 
help ; for the causes that come before him are 
these: tithes, legacies, administrations, and other 
testamentary causes; causes matrimonial; accusa¬ 
tions against ministers, tending to their suspension, 
deprivation, or degrading; simony, incontinency, 
heresy, blasphemy, breach of the sabbath, and other 
like causes of scandal. The first two of these, in 
my opinion, differ from the rest; that is, tithes and 
testaments: for those be matters of profit, and in 
their nature temporal; though, by a favour and con¬ 
nivance of the temporal jurisdiction, they have been 
allowed and permitted to the courts ecclesiastical; 
the one, to the end the clergy might sue for that 
that was their sustentation before their own judges; 
and the otht*r, in a kind of piety and religion, which 
was thought incident to the performance of dead 
men’s wills. And surely for these two the bishop, in 
my opinion, may with less danger discharge himself 
upon his ordinary judges. And 1 think likewise it 
will fall out, that those suits are in the greatest num¬ 
ber. But for the rest, which require a spiritual 
science and discretion, in respect of their nature, or 
of the scandal, it were reason, in my opinion, there 
were no audience given but by the bishop himself; 
he being also assisted, as was touched before : hut it 
were necessary also he were attended by his chancel¬ 
lor, or some others his officers being learned m the 
civil laws, for his better instruction in paints of 
formality, or the courses of the court: which if it 
were done, then were there less use of the official’s 
court, whereof there is now so much complaint: and 
causes of the nature aforesaid being only drawn to 
the audience of the bishop, it would repress frivolous 
and prowling suits, and give a grave and incorrupt 
proceeding to such causes as shall be fit for the court. 

There is a third point also, not of jurisdiction, hut 
of form of proceeding, which may deserve reforma¬ 
tion : the rather, because it is contrary to the laws 
and customs of this land and state, which though 
they do not rule those proceedings, yet may they he 
advised with for better directions; and that is the 
oath ex officio ; whereby men are enforced to accuse 
themselves, and, that that is more, are sworn unto 
blanks, and not unto accusations and charges de¬ 
clared. By the law of England no man is bound to 
accuse himself. In the highest cases of treason, 
torture is used for discovery, and not for evidence. 
In capital matters, no delinquent’s answer upon oath 
is required; no, not pcrniiltcd. Tn criminal matters 
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not capital, handled in the star-chamber, and in 
causes of conscience, handled in the chancery, for 
the most part grounded upon trust and secrecy, the 
oath of the party is required. But how ? Where 
there is an accusation and an accuser, which we call 
bills of complaint, from which the complainant can¬ 
not vary, and out of the compass of the which the 
defendant may not be examined, exhibited unto the 
court, and by process notified unto the defendant. 
But to examine a man upon oath, out of the insinua¬ 
tion of fame, or out of accusations secret and unde¬ 
clared, though it have some countenance from the 
civil law, yet it is so opposite ex diametro to the 
sense and course of the common law, as it may well 
receive some limitation. 

CONCERNING THE LITURGY, THE CEREMO¬ 
NIES, AND SUBSCRIPTION. 

For the liturgy, great respect and heed would be 
taken, lest by inveighing against the dumb ministry, 
due reverence be not withdrawn from the liturgy. 
For though the gift of preaching he far above that 
of reading; yet the action of the liturgy is as high 
and holy as that of the sermon. It is said, “Domus 
mea domus orationis vocabitur the house of 
prayer, not the house of preachingand whereas 
the apostle saith, How shall men call upon him, on 
whom they have not believed ? And how shall they 
believe unless they hear ? And how shall they 
hear, without a preacher?” it appearcth that as 
preaching is the more original, so prayer is the more 
final; as the difference is between the seed and the 
fruit; for the keeping of God’s law, is the fruit of 
the teaching of the law; and prayer, or invocation, 
or divine service, or liturgy, for these be but varieties 
of terms, is the immediate hallowing of the name of 
God, and the principal work of the first table, and of 
the great commandment of the love of God. It is 
true that the preaching of the holy word of God is 
the sowing of the seed; it is the lifting up of the 
brazen serpent, the ministry of faith, and the ordi¬ 
nary means of salvation; but yet it is good to take 
example, how that the best actions of the worship of 
God may be extolled excessively and supcrstitiously.' 
As the extolling of the sacrament bred the supersti¬ 
tion of the mass; the extolling of the liturgy anti 
prayers bred the superstition of the monasticalorders 
and oraisons: and so no doubt preaching likewise 
may be magnified and extolled superstitiously, as if 
all the whole body of God’s worship should be turn¬ 
ed into an car. So as none, as I suppose, of sound 
judgment, will derogate from the liturgy, if the form 
thereof be in all parts agreeable to the word of God, 
the example of the primitive church, and that holy 
decency which St. Paul commendeth. And there¬ 
fore, first, that there be a set form of prayer, and that 
it be not left either to an extemporal form, or to an 
arbitrary form. Secondly, that it consist as well of 
lauds, hymns, and thanksgivings, as of petitions, 
prayers, and supplications. Thirdly, that the form 
thereof be quickened with some shortness and diver¬ 
sities of prayers and hymns, and with some inter¬ 
changes of the voice of the people, as well as of the 
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minister. Fourthly, that it admit some distinctions 
of times, and commemorations of God’s principal 
benefits, as well general as particular. Fifthly, that 
prayers likewise be appropriated to several necessi¬ 
ties and occasions of the church. Sixthly, that there 
be a form likewise of words and liturgy in the ad¬ 
ministration of the sacraments, and in the denouncing 
of the censures of the church, and other holy actions 
And solemnities j these things, I think, will not be 
much controverted. 

But for the particular exceptions to the liturgy in 
form as it now standeth, I think divers of them, 
allowing they were just, yet seem they not to he 
weighty; otherwise than that nothing ought to be 
counted light in matters of religion and piety; as 
the heathen himself could say, “ etiam vultii Stiepe 
Iseditur pietas.” That the word, priest, should not 
be continued, especially with offence, the word, 
minister, being already made familiar. This may 
be said, that it is a good rule in translation, never to 
confound that in one word in the translation, which 
is precisely distinguislied in two words in the origi¬ 
nal, for doubt of equivocation and traducing. And 
therefore seeing the word 7rp£(TSvr£poc and kpsmj he 
always distinguished in the original; and the one 
used for a sacrifice!-, the other for a minister,- the 
word, priest, being made common to both, whatso¬ 
ever the derivation be, yet in use it confoundeth the 
minister v^ith the sacrificer. And for an example 
of this kind, I did ever allow the discretion and 
tenderness of the Ehemish translation in this 
point j that finding in the original the word ayairr} 
and never epcoc, do ever translate charity, and never 
love, because of the indilTerency and equivocation of 
the word with impure love. 

Touching the absolution ; it is not unworthy con¬ 
sideration, whether it may not be thought improper 
and unnecessary; for there are but two sorts of 
absolution, both supposing an obligation precedent; 
the one upon an excommunication, which is religious 
and primitive; the other upon confession and 
penance, which is superstitious, or at least positive; 
and both particular, and neither general. There¬ 
fore since the one is taken away, and the other hath 
its proper case, what doth a general absolution, 
wherein there is neither penance nor excommunica- 
tion precedent ? for the church never loosctli, but 
w'here the church hath bound. And surely I may 
think this at the first was allowed in a kind of spi¬ 
ritual discretion, because the church thought the peo¬ 
ple could not be suddenly weaned from their conceit of 
assoiling, to which they had been so long accustomed. 
For confirmation, to my understanding, the state 
of the question is, whether it be not a matter mis¬ 
taken and altered by time; and whether that be not 
now made a subsequent to baptism, which was indeed 
an inducement to the communion. For whereas in 
the primitive church children were examined of their 
faith before they were admitted to the communion, 
time may seem to have turned it to refer as if it had 
been to receive a confirmation of their baptism. 

For private baptism by women, or lay persons, 
the best divines do utterly condemn it; and I hear 
It not generally defended; and I have often mar- I 


veiled, that where the book in the preface to public 
baptism doth acknowledge that baptism in the prac¬ 
tice of the primitive church was anniversary, and 
but at certain times ; which showeth that the pri¬ 
mitive church did not attribute so much to the 
ceremony, as they would break an outward and 
general order for it; the book should afterwards 
allow of private baptism, as if the ceremony were of 
that necessity, as the very institution, which com¬ 
mitted baptism only to the ministers, should be 
broken in regard of the supposed necessity. "^And 
therefore this point of all others T think was but a 

Concessum propter duritiem cordis.’’ 

For the form of celebrating matrimony, the ring 
seemeth to many, even of vulgar sense and nndeit 
standing, a ceremony not grave, especially to be 
made, as the words make it, the essential part of 
tlie action; besides, some other of the words are 
noted in speech to be not so decent and fit. 

^ For music in churches; that there should be 
! singing of psalms and spiritnal songs, is not denied: 
so the question is de modo ; wherein if a man will 
look attentively into the order and observation of it, 
it is easy to discern between the wisdom of the insti¬ 
tution and the excess of tlie late times. For first 
there are no songs or verses sung by the quire, 
which are not supposed by continual use to be so 
familiar with the people, as they have them with¬ 
out book, whereby the sound linrteth not the under¬ 
standing : and those whicli cannot read upon the 
book, are yet partakers of the sense, and may fol¬ 
low it with their mind. So again, after the reading 
of the word, it was thought fit there should be some 
pause for holy meditation, before they proceeded to 
the rest of the service: which pause was thought 
fit to be filled rather wuth some grave sound, than 
with a still silence; which was the reason of the 
playing upon the organs after the Scriptures read : 
all which was decent and tending to edification. 
But then the curiosity of division and reports, and 
other figures of music, have no afiinity with the 
reasonable service of God, but were added in the 
more pompous times. 

For the cap and surplice, since they be things in 
their nature indiflerent, and yet by some held super¬ 
stitious ; and tliat the question is between science 
and conscience, it seemeth to fall within the com¬ 
pass of the apostles’rule, which is, “that the stronger 
do descend and yield to the weaker.” Only the 
difference is, that it will be materially said, that the 
rule holcleth between private man and private man; 
but not between the conscience of a private map, 
and the order of a church. But yet since the 
question at this time is of a toleration, not by con¬ 
nivance, which may encourage disobedience, but by 
law, which may give a liberty; it is good again to 
be advised whether it fall not within tlie equity of 
the former rule: the rather, because the silencing 
of ministers hy this occasion is, in the scarcity of 
good preacliers, a punishment that lightelh upon 
the people, as well as upon the party. And for the 
subscription, it seemeth to me in the nature of a 
confession, and therefore more pi-oper to bind in 
the unity of faith, and to be urged rather fur arti- 
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cles of doctrine, than for rites and ceremonies, and 
points of outward government. For howsoever 
politic considerations and reasons of state may 
require uniformity, yet Christian and divine grounds 
look chiefljJ^ upon unity. 

TOUCHING A PREACHING MINISTRY. 

To speak of a learned ministry : it is true that 
the i^orthiness of the pastors and ministers is of all 
other points of religion the most summary; I do 
not say the greatest, but the most effectual towards 
the rest: but herein, to my understanding, while 
men go on in zeal to hasten this work, they are not 
aware of as great or greater inconvenience, than 
that which they seek to remove. For while they 
inveigh against a dumb ministry, they make too 
easy and too promiscuous an allowance of such as 
they account preachers; having not respect enough 
to their learnings in other arts, which arc hand¬ 
maids to divinity; not respect enough to years, ex¬ 
cept it be in case of extraordinary gift; not respect 
enough to the gift itself, which many times is none 
at all. For God forbid, that every man that can 
take unto himself boldness to speak an hour together 
in a church, upon a text, should be admitted for a 
preacher, though he mean never so well I know 
there is a great latitude in gifts, and a great variety 
in auditories and congregations ; but yet so as there 
is aliquid infimum, below which you ought not to 
descend. For you must rather leave the ark to 
shake as it shall please God, than put unworthy 
hands to hold it up. And when we are in God’s 
temple, we are warned rather to put our bands 
upon our mouth, than to offer the sacrifice of fools.” 
And surely it may be justly thought, that amongst 
many causes of atheism, which arc miserably met in 
our age ; as schisms and controversies, profane scoff- 
ings in holy matters, and others ; it is not the least 
that divers do adventure to handle the word of God, 
which are unfit and unworthy. And herein T would 
have no man mistake me, as if I did extol curious 
and affected preaching; which is as much on the 
other side to be disliked, and breedeth atheism and 
scandal as well as the other: for who would not he 
offended at one that cometh into the pulpit, as if he 
came upon the stage to play parts or prizes ? neither 
on the other side, as if I would discourage any who 
hath any tolerable gift. 

But upon this point I ground three considerations: 
first, whether it were not requisite to renew that 
good exercise which was practised in this church, 
some years, and afterwards put clown by order indeed 
from the church, in regard of some abuse thereof, 
inconvenient for those times; and yet against the ad¬ 
vice and opinion of one of the greatest and gravest 
prelates of this land, and was commonly called pro¬ 
phesying ; which was this: That the ministers 
within a precinct did meet upon a week day in some 
principal town, where there was some ancient grave 
minister that was president, and an auditory admit¬ 
ted of gentlemen, or other persons of leisure. Then 
every minister successively, beginning with the 
youngest, did handle one and the same part of Scrip¬ 


ture, spending severally some quarter of an hour or 
better, and in the whole some two hours : and so the 
exercise being begun and concluded with prayer, and 
the president giving a text for the next meeting, the 
assembly was dissolved. And this was, as I take it, 
a fortnight’s exercise; which, in my opinion, was 
the best way to frame and train up preachers to 
handle the word of God as it ought to be handled, 
that hath oeen practised. For we see orators have 
their declamations, lawyers have their moots, logi¬ 
cians their sophisms; and every practice of science 
hath an exercise of erudition and initiation before 
men come to the life; only preaching, which is the 
worthiest, and wherein it is most danger to do amiss, 
wanteth an introduction, and is ventured and rushed 
upon at the first. But unto this exercise of the pro¬ 
phecy, I would wish these two additions: the one, 
that after this exercise, which is in some sort public, 
there were immediately a private meeting of the 
same ministers, vchere they might brotherly ad¬ 
monish the one the other, and especially the elder 
sort the younger, of any thing that had passed in 
the exercise, in mailer or manner, unsound and un¬ 
comely ; and in a word, might mutually use such 
advice, instruction, comfort, or encouragement, as 
occasion might minister; for public reprehension 
were to be debarred. The other addition that I 
mean is, that the same exercise were used in the 
universities for young divines,before they presumed 
to preach, as w*ell as in the country for ministers. 
For they have in some colleges an exercise called a 
common-place; which can in no degree be so pro¬ 
fitable, being but the speech of one man at one time. 
And if it be feared that it may be occasion to w^het 
men’s speeches for controversies, it is easily re¬ 
medied, by some strict prohibition, that matters of 
controversy tending any way to the violating or dis¬ 
quieting the peace of the churcli, be not handled or 
entered into; which prohibition, in regard there is 
ever to be a grave i)erson president or moderator, 
cannot be frustrated. ''Tlie second eonsideraiion is, 
whether it wau’e not eonvumient tliere shouhl be a 
more exact probation and examination of ministers: 
namely, that the bishops do not ordain alone, but 
by advicej and then that ancient holy order of the 
church might he revived; hy which the bishop did 
ordain ministers hut at four set times of the year* 
which were called ” Qimtuor temporawinch are 
now called Emher-W(‘eks: it being thought fit to ac¬ 
company so high an action with general fasting and 
prayer, and sermons, and all holy exercises; and the 
names likewise of those that were to he ordained, 
were published some days before tlnu’r ordination ; 
to the end exeeptions might h<‘ taktm, if just eau.S(‘ 
were. The third consideration is, that if tlie erise of 
tlie eluvreh ot England he, that were a cfimputation 
taken of all the p.arochian clmrches, allowing the 
union of such as were too small and adjacent, and 
again a computation to ho taken of tin* persons who 
were worthy to he pastors; and upon the said ac¬ 
count if it fall out tliai tliere arc many more 
churches than pastors, then of muu'ssity recourse 
must be had to one of these nuuedies ; eith{*r that 
pluralities must be allowed, especdally if you can hy 
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THE TRANSLATION OP THE FIRST PSALM. 

Who never gave to wicked reed 

txnT attentive ear; 

Who never sinners’ paths did tread. 

Nor sat him down in scomer’s chair; 

But maketh it his whole delight 
On law of God to meditate ; 

And therein spendeth day and night: 

Xhat man is in a happy state. 

He shall be like the fruitful tree, 

^ spring, 

Which, in due season, constantly 
A goodly yield of fruit doth bring • 

Whose leaves continue always green 

Sa winter’s power: 

So shall that man not once be seen 
Surprised with an evil hour. 

®cn it is not so. 

Their lot is of another kind: 

All as the chaff, which to and fro 
Is tossed at mercy of the wind. 

And when he shall i„ judgment plead. 

So shall he not lift up his head 
In the assembly of the just. 


io oe the gouiys stay at call: 

And hath given over, righteously, 

^Ihe wicked man to take his fall. 

the TRANSLATION OF THE Xllth PSALM 

SoRf men have took their flight 
And left the earth to be the wicked’s den • 

Not one that standeth fast to truth and rirdit' 

But fears, or seeks to please, the eyes of men 
When one with other falls in talk apart, fp”; 

Their meaning goeth not with theft words 
But fair they flatter, with a cloven heart, 

X y pleasing words, to work their own behoof. 

But God cut off the lips, that are all set 

Xo trap the harmless soul, that peace hath vower 
And pierce the tongues, that seek to count rfeft 
The confidence of truth, by lying loud: 

By subtile speech, which enters every where- 
And say : Our tongues are ours, to help ,rs!n1’. 
hat need we any higher power to fear P 

Now for the bitter sighing of the poor, 

ThI wieW ^1*"* ^ 

And set at large the men restrained in fear. 
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And sure the word of God is pure and fine, 

And in the trial never loseth weight; 

Like noble gold, which, since it left the mine, 

Hath seven times passed through the fiery strait. 

And now thou wilt not first thy word forsake, 

Nor yet the righteous man that leans thereto ,• 
But wilt his safe protection undertake, 

In spite of all their force and wiles can do. 

And time it is, 0 Lord, thou didst draw nigh ; 

The wicked daily do enlarge their bands; 

And that which makes them follow ill a vie, 

Rule is betaken to unworthy hands. 

THE TRANSLATION OF THE XCth PSALM. 

0 Lord, thou art our home, to whom W’e fly, 

And so hast always been from age to age: 

Before the hills did intercept the eye, 

Or that the frame was up of earthly stage, 

One God thou wert, and art, and still shaltbej 
The line of time, it doth not measure thee. 

Both death and life obey thy holy lore, 

And visit in their turns, as they are sent; 

A thousand years wuth thee they are no more 
Than yesterday, which, ere it is, is spent: 

Or as a watch hy night, that course doth keep, 
And goes, and comes, unwares to them that sleep. 

Thou carry’st man away as with a tide; [klgh : 

Then down swim all his thoughts that mounted 
Much like a mocking dream, that will not hide, 

But flies before the sight of waking eye ; 

Or as the grass, that cannot term obtain, 

To see the summer come about again. 

At morning, fair it musters on the ground: 

At even it is cut down, and laid along: 

And though it spared w^ere, and favour found, 

The weather would perform the mower’s wrong: 
Thus hast thou hanged our life on brittle pins, 
To let us know it will not bear our sins. 

Thou hury’st not within oblivion’s tomb 
Our trespasses, hut enterest them aright j 
Ev’n those that are conceived in darkness’ womb, 
To thee appear as done at broad day-light. 

As a tale told, which sometimes men attend, 
And sometimes not, our life steals to an end. 

The life of man is threescore years and ten, 

Or, if that he he strong, perhaps fourscore ; 

Yet all things are hut labour to him then, 

New sorrows still come on, pleasures no more. 
Why should there be such turmoil and such strife, 
To spin in length this feeble line of life ? 

But who considers duly of thine ire ? 

Or doth the thoughts thereof wisely embrace ? 
For thou, 0 God, art a consuming Are: 

Frail man, how can he stand before thy face ? 

If thy displeasure thou dost not refrain, 

A moment brings all back to dust again, 


Teach us, 0 Lord, to number well our days, 
Thereby our hearts to wisdom to apply ; 

For that which guides man best in all his way.s, 

Is meditation of mortality.. 

This bubble light, this vapour of our breath, 
Teach us to consecrate to hour of death. 

Return unto us, Lord, and balance now, 

With days of joy, our days of misery; 

Help us right soon, our knees to thee we bow, 
Depending wholly on thy clemency; [voice, 
Then shall thy servants both with heart and 
All the days of their life in thee rejoice. 

Begin thy work, 0 Lord, in this our age, 

Show it unto thy servants that now live ; 

But to our children raise it many a stage, 

That all the world to thee may glory give. 

Our handy-work likewise, as fruitful tree? 

Let it, 0 Lord, blessed, not blasted *be. 


THE TRANSLATION OF THE CIVth PSALM. 

Father and King of powers, both high and low, 
Whose sounding fame all creatures serve to blow 5 
My soul shall with the rest strike Tip thy praise, 

And carol of thy works and wondrous ways. 

But who can blaze thy beauties, Lord, aright ? 

They turn the brittle beams of mortal sight 
Upon thy head thou wearest a glorious crown. 

All set with virtues, polished with renown : 

Thence round about a silver veil doth fall 
Of crystal light, mother of colours all 
The compass heaven, smooth without grain, or fold, 
All set with spnngs of glittering stars untold, 

And striped with golden beams of power unpent, 

Is raised up for a removing tent. 

Vaulted and arched are his chamber beams 
Upon the seas, the "vvaters, and the streams: 

The clouds as chariots swift do scour the sky; 

The stormy 'winds upon their wings do 
His angels spirits arc that wait his will, 

As flames of fire his anger they fulfil. 

In the beginning, wdth a mighty hand, 

He made the earth by counterpoise to stand, 

Never to move, but to be fixed still; 

Yet hath no pillars but his sacred will. 

This earth, as with a veil, once covered was, 

The waters over-flowed all the mass: 

But upon his rebuke away they fled, 

And then the hills began to show their head; 

The vales their hollow bosoms opened plain. 

The streams ran trembling down the vales again : 
And that the earth no more might drowned be, 

He set the sea his bounds of liberty; 

And though his waves resound, and heat the shore, 
Yet it is bridled by his holy lore. 

Then did the rivers seek their proper places, 

And found their heads, their issues, and their races; 
The springs do feed the rivers all the way, 

And so the tribute fo the sea repay : 

Running along through many a pleasant field, 
Much fruitfulness unto the earth they yield: 
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That know the beasts and cattle feeding by, 

Which for to slake their thirst do thither hie. 

Nay, desert grounds the streams do not forsake, 

But through the unknown ways their journey take: 
The asses wild, that hide in wilderness, 

Do thither come, their thirst for to refresh. 

The shady trees along their banks do spring, 

In which the birds do build, and sit, and sing; 
Stroking the gentle air with pleasant notes, 
Plaining, or cliirping through their warbling throats. 
The higher grounds, where winters cannot rise, 

By rain and dews are watered from the skies; 
Causing the earth put forth the grass for beasts, 
And garden herbs, served at the greatest feasts; 

And bread, that is all viands’ lirmainent, 

And gives a firm and solid nourishment; 

And wine, man’s spirits for to recreate j 
And oil, his face for to exhilarate. 

The sappy cedars, tall like stately towers, 
High-flying birds do harbour in their bowers: 

The holy storks, that are the travellers, 

Choose for to dwell and build within the firs; 

The climbing- goats hang on steep mountains’ side ; 
The digging conies in the rocks do bide. 

The moon, so constant in inconstancy, 

Doth rule the monthly seasons orderly; 

The sun, eye of the world, doth know his race, 

And when to show, and when to hide his face. 

Thou rnakest darkness, that it may be night, 

When as the savage beasts, that fly the light, 

As conscious of man’s hatred, leave their den, 

And range abroad, secured from sight of men. 

Then do the forests ring of lions roaring, 

That ask their meat of God, their strength restoring ; 
But when the day appears, they back do fly, 

And in their dens again do lurking lie. 

'Then man goes forth to labour in the field, 

Whereby his grounds more rich increase may yield. 
0 Lord, thy providence sufficeth all; 

Thy goodness, not restrained, by general 
Over thy creatures: the whole earth doth flow 
With thy great largess poured forth here below. 
Nor is it earth alone exalts thy name, 

But seas and streams likewise do spread the same. 
The rolling seas unto the lot doth fall 
Of beasts innumerable, great and small; 

There do the stately ships plow up the floods, 

The greater navies look like walking woods; 

The fishes there far voyages do make, 

To divers shores their journey they do take. 

There hast thou set the great leviathan, 

That makes the seas to seethe like boiling pan. 

AH these do ask of thee their meat to live, 

Which in due season thou to them dost give. 

Ope thou thy hand, and then they have good fare ; 
Sliut Ihou thy hand, and then they troubled are. 

AH life and spirit from thy hrealh proceed, 

Thy word doth all things generate and feed. 

If thou withdrawest it, then they cease to be. 

And straight return to dust and vanity ; 

But when thy breath thou dost send forth again. 
Then all things do renew and spring amain; 

So that the earth, but lately desolate, 

Doth now return unto the former state. 


The glorious majesty of God above 
Shall ever reign in mercy and in love; 

God shall rejoice all his fair works to sec, 

For as they come from him all perfect be. 

The earth shall quake, if aught his wrath provoke ; 
Let him but touch the mountains they shall smoke. 
As long as life doth last I hymns will sing, 

With clieerful voice, to the eternal King; 

As long as I have being, I will praise 

The works of God, and all his wondrous ways. • 

I know that he my words will not despise, 
Thanksgiving is to him a sacrifice. 

But as for sinners they shall be destroyed 
From off the earth, their places shall be void. 

Let all his works praise him with one accord; 

0 praise the Lord, my soul; praise ye the Lord! 

THE TRANSLATION OF THE CXXVlth PSALM. 

When God returned us graciously 
Unto our native land, 

A¥e seemed as in a dream to be, 

And in a maze to stand. 

The heathen likewise they could say ; 

The God, that these men serve, 

Hath done great things for them this day, 

Their nation to preserve. 

’Tis true; God hath poured out his grace 
■ On us abundantly, 

For which we yield him psalms and praise. 

And thanks with juhile. 

0 Lord, turn our captivity, 

As winds, that blow at south, 

Do pour the tides with violence 
Back to the rivers’ mouth. 

Who sows in tears shall reap in joy, 

The Lord doth so ordain; 

So that his seed be pure and good. 

His harvest shall be gain. 

THE TRANSLATION OF THE CXXXVIIfch 
PSALM. 

When as we sat, all sad and desolate, 

By Babylon upon the river’s side, 

Eased from the tasks, which in our captive state 
We were enforced daily to abide. 

Our harps we had brought with us to the field, 
Some solace to our heavy souls to yield. 

But soon w'e found we failed of our account, 

For when our minds some freedom did obtain, 
Straightways the memory of Sion Mount 
Did cause afresh our wounds to bleed again; 

So that with present griefs, and future fears, 
Our eyes burst forth into a stream of tears. 

As for our harps, since sorrow struck them dumb. 
We hanged them on the willow-trees were near; 
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Yet did our cruel masters to us come, 

Asking of us some Hebrew songs to bear: 
Taunting us rather in our misery, 

Than much delighting in our melody. 

Alas, said we, who can once force or frame 
His grieved and oppressed heart to sing 

The praises of Jehovah’s glorious name, 

In banishment, under a foreign king ? 

* In Sion is his seat and dwelling-place, 

Thence doth he show the brightness of his face. 

Jerusalem, where God his throne hath set, 

Shall any hour absent thee from my mind ? 

Then let my right-hand quite her skill forget, 

Then let my voice and wmrds no passage fmd j 
Nay, if I do not thee pi'efer in all, 

That in the compass of my thoughts can fall. 

Remember thou, 0 Lord, the cruel cry 

Of Edom’s children, which did ring and sound, 

Inciting the Chaldean’s cruelty, 

“ Down with it, down with it, even unto the ground.” 
In that good day repay it unto them, 

“When thou shalt visit thy Jerusalem. 

And thou, 0 Babylon, shalt have thy turn 
By just revenge, and happy shall he be, 

That thy proud walls and towers shall waste and burn, 
And as thou didst by us, so do by thee. 


Yea, happy he, that takes thy children’s hones, 
And dasheth them against the pavement stones. 


THE TRANSLATION OP THE CXLIXth PSALM. 

0 SING a new song to our God above, 

Avoid profane ones, ’tis for holy quire: 

Let Israel sing songs of holy love 

To him that made them, with their hearts on fire: 
Let Sion’s sons lift up their voice and sing 
Carols and anthems to their heavenly King. 

Let not your voice alone his praise forth tell, 

But move withal, and praise him in the dance j 

Cymbals and harps, let them he tuned well, 

’Tis he that doth the poor’s estate advance : 

Do this not only on the solemn days, 

But on your secret beds your spirits raise. 

0 let the saints bear in their mouth his praise, 

And a two-edged sword drawn in their hand, 

Therewith for to revenge the former days 
Upon all nations that their zeal withstand; 

To bind their kings in chains of iron strong, 
And manacle their nobles for their wrong. 

Expect the time, for ’tis decreed in heaven, 
Such honour shall unto his saints be 
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t In the consideration of the present state of chris* 
tendom, depending on the inclinations and qualities 
of the princes, governors of the same, first the per¬ 
son of the pope, acknowledged for supreme of the 
princes catholic, may he brought forth. 

Pope Gregory XIII. of the age of seventy 
years, by surname Boncompagno, born 
in Bolonia of the meanest state of the people, 
his father a shoemaker by occupation : of no great 
learning nor understanding, busy rather in practice, 
than desirous of wars, and that rather to fiirther the 
advancement of his son and his house, a respect 
highly regarded of all the popes, than of any in¬ 
clination of nature, the which, yet in these years, 
ahhorreth not his secret pleasures. Howbeit, two 
things especially have set so sharp edge to him, 
whereby he doth bend himself so vehemently against 
religion. The one is a mere necessity, the other 
the solicitation of the king of Spain, For, if we 
consider duly the estate of the present time, we 
shall find he is not so much carried with the desire 
to suppress our religion, as driven with the fear of 
the downfall of his own, if in time it be not upheld 
and restored. 

The reasons be these : he seeth the king of Spain 
already in years, and worn with labour and troubles, 
that there is little hope in him of longlife. And he 
failing, there were likely to ensue great alterations of 
state in all his dominions, the which should be join¬ 
ed with the like in religion, especially in this di¬ 
vided time, and in Spain, already so forward, as the 
fury of the inquisition can scarce keep in. 

In France, the state of that church seemeth to 
depend on the sole life of the king now reigning, 
being of a weak constitution, full of infirmities, not 
likely to have long life, and quite out of hope of 
any issue. Of the duke of Anjou he doth not assure 
himself ; besides the opinion conceived of the weak¬ 
ness of the complexion of all that race, giving nei¬ 
ther hope of length of life nor of children. And 


the next to the succession make already profession 
of the reformed religion, besides the increase thereof 
daily in France : England and Scotland are already, 
God be thanked, quite reformed, with the better part 
of Germany. And because the queen’s Majesty 
hath that reputation to be the defender of the true 
religion and faith; against her Majesty, as the head 
of the faithful, is the drift of all their mischiefs. 

The king of Spain having erected, in his conceit, 
a monarchy, wherein seeking reputation in the pio- 
tection of religion, this conjunction with the pope is 
as necessary to him for the furtherance of liis pur¬ 
poses, as to the pope behoveful for the advancing of 
his house, and for his authority ; the king of Spain 
having already bestowed on the pope’s son, degree 
of title and of office, with great revenues. To en¬ 
courage the pope herein, being head of the church, 
they set before him the analogy of the name Gregmy, 
saying, that we were first under a Gregory brought 
to the faith, and by a Gregory are again to be re¬ 
duced to the obedience of Rome. 

A prophecy likewise is found out that foretelletb, 
“ the dragon sitting in the chair of Peter, great 
things should be brought to pass.” 

Thus is the king of France solicited against those 
of the religion in France: the emperor against those 
in his dominions; divisions set in Germany ; the 
Low Countries miserably oppressed; and daily at¬ 
tempts against her Majesty, both by force and prac¬ 
tice ; hereto serve the seminaries, where none are 
now admitted, but those who take the oath against 
her Majesf}^ 

The sect of the Jesuits are special instruments to 
alienate the people from her Majesty, sow faction, 
and to absolve them of the oath of obedience, and 
prepare the way to rebellion and revolt. 

Besides, for confirmation of their owm religion 
they have used some reformation of the clergy, and 
brought in catechising^ 
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To go forth with the princes of Italy neat in 
situation, 

Duke of The great duke of Tuscany, Fran- 

Tuscany. cisco de Medici, son to Cosmo, and the 
third duke of that family and province ; of the age 
of forty years, of disposition severe and sad, rather 
than manly and grave ,* no princely port or beha¬ 
viour more than a great justice!*,* inclined to peace, 
and gathering money. All Tuscany is subject unto 
him, wherein were divers commonwealths; whereof 
the chief Trere Florence, Siena, and Pisa, Prato, and 
Pistoia, saving Lucca, and certain forts on the sea- 
coast, held by the king of Spain. 

He retaineth in his service few, and they stran¬ 
gers, to whom he giveth pensions. In all his cita¬ 
dels he hath garrison of Spaniards, except at Siena: 
in housekeeping spendeth little, being as it were in 
pension, agreeing for so much the year with a citi¬ 
zen of Florence for his diet: he has a small guard 
of Swissers, and when he rideth abroad a guard of 
forty light horsemen. The militia of his country 
amounteth to forty thousand soldiers, to the which 
he granteth leave to wear their weapons on the 
holy days, and other immunities. Besides, he 
entertaineth certain men of arms, to the which he 
giveth seven crownis the month. He also main- 
taineth seven galleys, the which serve under his 
knights, erected by his father in Pisa, of the order 
of St Stephano: of these galleys three go every 
year in chase. 

His common exercise is in distillations, and in 
trying of conclusions, the which he doth exercise in 
a house called Cassino in Florence, where he spend¬ 
eth the most part of the day,* givingear in the mean 
season to matters of affairs, and conferring wnth his 
chief officers. His revenues are esteemed to amount 
to a million and a half of crowns, of the which 
spending half a million, he layeth up yearly one 
million. But certainly he is the richest prince in 
all Europe of coin. The form of his government is 
absolute, depending only of his will and pleasure, 
though retaining in many things the ancient offices 
and show. But those magistrates resolve nothing 
without his express directions and pleasure. Privy 
council he useth none, but reposeth most his trust 
on sound secretaries, and conferreth chiefly with his 
wife, as his father did with one of his secretaries. 
For matter of examinations, one Corbolo hath the 
especial trust; he doth favour the people more than 
the nobility, because they do bear an old grudge to 
the gentlemen, and the people are the more in num¬ 
ber, without whom the nobility can do nothing. One 
thing in him giveth great contentment to the sub¬ 
jects, that he vouchsafeth to receive and hear all 
their petitions himself. And in his absence from 
Florence, those that have suit do resort to the office, 
and there exhibit their bill indorsed j whereof 
within three days absolute answer is returned them, 
unless the matter be of great importance, then have 
they direction how to proceed. He is a great jus- 
ticer; and for the ease of the people, and to have 
the better eye over justice, hath built hard by his 


palace a fair row of houses for all offices together in 
one place. 

Two years sithence he married la Signora Bianca 
his concubine, a Venetian of Casa Capelli, whereby 
he entered straiter amity with the Venetians: with 
the pope he had good intelligence, and some affinity 
by the marriage of Signor Jacomo, the pope’s son, 
in Casa Sforza. 

To the emperor he is allied, his first wife being 
the emperor Maximilian’s sister. 

With Spain he is in strait league, and his mother 
was of the house of Toledo,* his brother likewise, 
D. Pietro, married in the same house. With 
Prance he standeth at this present in some misliking. 

With Ferrara always at jar, as with all the dukes 
of Italy for the preseance in some controversy. 

All his revenues arise of taxes and customs; his 
domains are very small. 

He hath by his first wife one son, of the age of 
four or five years, and four daughters ,* he hath a 
base child by this woman, and a base brother, D. 
Joanni, sixteen years of age, of great expectation. 

Two bi’others, D. Pietro, and the cardinal. 

The duke of Ferrara, Alfonso d’Este, 
the fifth duke, now about forty years of 
age; his first wife Lucretia, daughter to Cosmo de 
Medici, whom they say he poisoned; his second, 
daughter to Ferdinand the emperor; his third wife 
now living, Anne daughter to the duke of Mantua. 
He hath ho child. The chief cities of his state are 
Ferrara, Modena, and Reggio: he is rich in money, 
growing as the most of Italy, of exactions ,* of all 
the princes of Italy alone inclineth to the French ,* 
with the pope hath some jar about the passage of a 
river. The Venetians and he fall in great hatred; 
with Florence hath enmity; with Lucca little skir¬ 
mishes every year for a castle he buildeth on their 
confines, to raise a great toll in a strait passage, by 
reason of his mother a Guise. 

William of the house of Gonsaga, 
the third duke of Mantua; his wife 
Barbara daughter to tlie emperor Ferdinand, by 
whom he hath a son of twenty-two years of age, and 
a daughter. His son is called Vincentio, his 
daughter Anne married of late to the duke of Fer¬ 
rara ; his son likewise married a year sithence to 
the prince of Parma’s daughter. The duke his 
self very deformed and crook-backed, well in years. 
Montferrat likewise appertaineth to him. Divers 
of his house have pension always, and serve the 
king of Spain; his brother the duke of Nevers 
remaineth in France. He only seeketh to maintain 
his estate and enrich himself; his greatest pleasure 
is in horses and building. 

The duke of lirhiu, Francesco Maria, 
of the house of Bover^, the second of 
that name, a prince of good behaviour and witty. 
In his state are seven reasonable fiiir cities: 
Pesaro, Aiigubio, Sinigaglia, Fossombrone, Sanleo, 
Cagli, Urbino ; Pesaro and Sinigaglia are fortresses 
on the sea-side, Urbin and Sanleo on the Apennine, 
well fortified. He holdeth three provinces, Monte- 
feltro, Massa Trcbaria, and Vicariato di Mondavio. 

There have been good princes and valiant of that 
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house, not so great exactors as the rest of Italy, there¬ 
fore better beloved of their subjects, which love re¬ 
stored their house, being displaced by pope Leo X. 

His wife Leonora, sister to the duke of Ferrara, 
by whom he hath no children, and now is divorced, 
lie hatli two sisters, tiie one married to the duke of 
Gravina, the other to the prince Bisignano, and a 
third is to marry, whose name is Lavinia. 

Ottaviano, first duke of Castro, then 

Parma. Cameriuo, and after of Parma and 
Piacenza, with great trouble restored to his estaie ; 
now is aged and liveth quietly : his wife Marguerite 
daughter to Charles the fifth, first wife to Alexander 
de Medici first duke of Florence. He hath one son 
called Alexander, now general for the king of Spain 
in the Low Countries; his daughter Tittoria was 
mother to the duke of Urbin. 

The cardinal Farnese his uncle, of great credit in 
that college, long time hath aspired to be pope, but 
withstood by the king of Spain; on whom though 
now that house depend, yet forgetteth not, as he 
thinketh, the death of Pier Luigi, and the loss of 
Parma and Piacenza, restored to tlieir house by the 
French. 

The young princes of Mirandola, in the govern¬ 
ment of their mother Fulvia Correggio, and under 
the protection of the king of France, who maintaineth 
there a garrison. 

The duke of Savoy, Carlo Emanuel, 
fc^avoy. ^ young prince of twenty-one yeai% 
very little of stature, but well brought up and dis¬ 
posed. His territory is the greatest of any duke of 
Italy, having Piemont beyond the Alps, and Savoy 
on this side; divers fair towns and strong holds, 
richly left of his father, who was accounted a very 
wise prince. This duke, as is thought, is advised 
to remain always indifferent befween Spain and 
Bh-ance, being neighbour to them both, unless some 
accident do counsel him to declare himself in behalf 
of either. Therefore both those princes go about 
by marriage to have him nearer allied to them. 
His mother was sister to king Francis the Great; 
bis father being expulsed bis dominions by the 
French, was restored by the king of Spain, with 
whom while he lived he had strait intelligence. As 
yet his inclination doth not appear ; he retaineth 
ins fathefs alliances with Venice, especially in Italy, 
and with the em])eror. With Florence he hath 
question for prc-eniiiience. 

His revenues are judged to be a million of crowns 
yearly; now ho is in arms against Geneva, and 
guarded against Bern. 

Of frecj estatcK, Lucca the least, is 
und(‘r the pivdection of the king of 
Spain: .small in territory; the city itself well forti¬ 
fied and providc'd, because of the doubt they have 
of the duke oi ]‘i(jrt*nce. 

Genoa i.s ri-'commcndcd to the king of 
Spain, their galleys serve under him, 
and the chiefest of lh(,*ir city arc at his devotion. 
Though there is a faction for the French, whereto 
he doth hearken .so weakly, that the Spaniard is 
there all in all; by whom that state in few years 
hath made a marvellous «c?nn, and the king of vSpain 


hath great need of their friendship, for their ports, 
w^here embark and land all men, and whatsoever is 
sent between Spain and Milan. 

They hold Corsica an island, and Savona a fair 
city, and the goodliest haven in Italy, until it was 
destroyed by the Genevois; the which now make 
no profession but of merchandise. 

There is a dangerous faction amongst them, be- 
tw’een the ancient houses and the new^, wdiich were 
admitted into the ancient families, 

St. George is their treasure-house and receiver, 
as at Venice St. Mark. 

Venice retaining still the ancient 
form of government, is always for itself 
in like estate and all one; at this time between the 
Turk and the king of Spain, in continual watch, 
seeming to make more account of France, not so 
much in hope of any great affiance at this present 
to be had in him, but for the reputation of that 
nation, and the amity always they have had with 
the same, and behoving them so to do. They use 
it with good foresight and speedy preventing, spar¬ 
ing for no charge to meet as they may with every 
accident. Of late they have had some jar wdth the 
pope, as well about the inquisition as title of land. 
With B'errara and the Venetians is ancient enmity, 
specially because he receiveth ail their banished 
and fugitives. They make most account of the 
duke of Savoy amongst the princes of Italy. They 
maintain divers ambassadors abroad, with the Turk, 
the emperor, France, Spain, and at Rome: with 
them is an ambassador of France and Savoy, always 
resident, and an agent of Spain, because they gave 
the preseance to France. 

In this it scenieth all the potentates of Italy do 
agree to let all private grudges give place to foreign 
invasion, more for doubt of alteration in religion, 
than for any other civil cause. 

There is none amongst them at this day in any 
likelihood to grow to any greatness. For Venice is 
bridled by tbe Turk and Spain. The duke of Tus¬ 
cany seeketh rather title than territory, otherwise 
than by purchasing. 

Savoy is yet young; the rest of no great force of 
themselves. France hath greatly lost the reputa¬ 
tion they had in Italy, by neglecting the occasions 
offered, and suffering the king of Spain to settle 
himself. 

The emperor Adolphe of the house Emperor, 
of Austriche, son to Maximilian, about 
thirty years of age; no strong constitution of body, 
and greatly weakened by immoderate pleasure ; no 
great quickness of spirit. In fashion and apparel 
all Spanish, where be had his education in his 
youth. He was most governed by his mother while 
she remained with him j and yet altogether by his 
steward Byetristan, and his great chamberlain 
Romphe, both pensionaries of Spain, and there with 
him maintained. 

Of the empire he hath by the last imperial diet 
one million of dollars to'wards the maintenance of 
the garrisons of Hungary; and, besides, his guards 
are paid of the empire. 

To the Turk he payeth yearly tribute for Hun- 
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gary 40,000 dollars, besides the charge of the pre¬ 
sents and his ambassadors, amounting to more than 
the tribute ; in all 100,000 dollars. 

The ordinary garrisons in Hungary are to the 
number of but evil paid at this time. 

The revenues and subsidies of Hungary do not 
pass 100,000 florins. The last emperor affirmed 
solemnly that the charge of Hungary amounted to 
one million and a half. 

The revenues of Bohemia, ordinary and extraor¬ 
dinary, amount to 50,000 dollars. 

In the absence of the emperor, the baron of Ro- 
semberg is governor of Bohemia, who possesseth 
almost a fourth part of that country, and is a papist; 
neither he nor his brother have children: he beareth 
the emperor in hand to make him his heir. 

Of Silesia and Moravia, the emperor y early mav 
have 200,000 florins. 

Out of Austriche of subsidy and tribute 100,000 
florins, for his domains are all sold away and en¬ 
gaged. 

Thus all his revenues make half a million of florins. 
To his brothers Maximilian and Ernest he allow- 
eth yearly, by agreement made between them, 
45,000 florins apiece, as well for Austriche, as that 
might hereafter fall unto them by the decease of the 
archduke Ferdinand in Tyrol, the which shall come 
to the emperor. 

The emperor altogether dependeth on Spain, as 
well in respect of his house, as the education he re¬ 
ceived there, and the rule his mother hath over him 
with the chief of his council He is utter enemy 
to religion, having well declared the same in banish¬ 
ing the ministers out of Vienna, and divers other 
towns, where he goeth about to plant Jesuits. 

Of his subjects greatly misliked, as his house is 
hateful to all Germany. 

The archduke Charles holdeth Styria and Ca- 
rinthia; his chief abode is at Gratz; his wife is 
sister to the duke of Bavyre, by whom he hath 

children. 

The archduke Ferdinand hath Tyrol, andrcmain- 
eth the most part at Ilsburg, For his eldest son he 
hath bought in Germany a pretty state, not flir from 
Ulms; the second is a cardinal. Now he is a 
widower, and said that he shall marry a daimhter of 
the duke of Mantua. 

These are uncles to the emperor: besides Maxi¬ 
milian and Ernest, he hath two brothers, the arch¬ 
duke Matthias, that hatli a pension of the estates of 
the Low Country, and a cardinal archbishop of 
Toledo. 

(jermany. Germany there are divers princes 

diversely aflected. The elector pala¬ 
tine Ludovic, a Lutheran; his chief abode is at 
Heidelberg. 

His brother, John Casimir, Calvinist, at Keisers- 
laiitern, or Nieustadt. 

Richard their uncle at Symyers. 

During the life of the last elector, Ludovic dwelt 
at Amberg in the higher Palatinate. 

Philip Ludovic dwelt at Norbourg on the Danow, 
and is commonly called duke of. 

John dwelleth at Rypont, or Sweybourgh, or in 


Bergesaber; the other three brethren have no cer¬ 
tain dwelling-place. George John, son of Rupert, 
count Palatine, dwelleih at Lysselstc 7 n. 

Augustus, duke and elector of princes of 
Saxony, remaineth the most part at CJennany. 
Dresden on the Elbe; sometimes at Torge on Elbe, 
a goodly castle fortified by John Frederick. This 
elector is Lutheran, and great enemy to oiir profes¬ 
sion; of sixty years of age, half frantic, severe, 
governed much by his wife, greater exactor tlian the 
German princes are w’ont to be, and retaineth in his 
service divers Italians; his eldest son married of late 
the daughter of the duke of Branclebonrg. 

Ihe sons of John Frederick, captive and yet in 
prison, remain at Coburge in East Franconia, near 
the forest of Turinge. 

The sons of John William abide at Vinaria in 
Turing! a. 

Joachim Frederick, son of John George, elector 
of Brandebourg-, at Hala in Saxony on the river of 
Sale, as administrator of the arclibishopric of Mag- 
debourg. 

George Frederick, son of George, dwelleth ut 
Orsbuehc in East Franconia, or at Blassenbourge, 
tile which was the mansion of his uncle Albert the 
warrior. 

The elector of Brandeubourg, John George, re¬ 
maineth at Berlin on tlie river of Sprea : liis uncle 
John dwelleth at (kistryne beyond Odera, very strong 
both by llie situation, and fortified. 

"William duke of Bavyre, a papist, at Munich in 
Bavary, married the daughter of tlie duke of Lorrain. 

His second brother Ferdinand remaineth most at 
Landshutt. 

The third, Ernest, is bishop of Prisinghen and 
Hildesheim, and late of Liege. 

Julius duke of Brunswick, at the strong castle of 
Wolfenbuttel on Oker. 

Ericke of Brunswick, son to Magnus, uncle to 
Julius, remainetli at Mynda, or where the rivers of 
Werra and Fulda do join, making the river of Vi- 
surgis navigable. 

William duke of laineburg hath his being at Celia, 
on the river Albera. 

Henry his brother at Grysorn, where, before, their 
uncle Francis was wont to dwell. 

Otho their cousin, duke of Ltmeburg, inhabiteth 
Harbouvg, on this side the Elbe, over-right against 
Hamburgh. 

The dukes of Pomerania, John Frederick dwelleth 
at StetiiL 

Bugeslaus, at Campena, some time an abbey in 
the county of Barclruse, 

Ernest Ludovick at Wolgast, on the river of 
Panis that runneth into the Baltick sea. 

Barmin at Ragenwald in Further Pomerania, on 
the borders of Poland and Prussia. 

Casimire at Camyn, which bishoprick he holdeth, 
either as administrator, or in his own possession and 
right; ' , i'';! 

Ulricke duke of Meckelbourg, remaineth most 
at Gustrow; his brother John Albert dwelleth at 
Swerin, whose two sons are in the court of the duke 
of Saxon. 
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Adolpli duke of Holsfc and Dytmarcli j his chief 
seat is at Gottorp in the duchy of Sleswick. 

John his elder brother, unmarried, hath his abode 
at Hadersberge : John, son to Christiern king of 
Denmark, and brother to the duke of Holst, and to 
Frederick now king of Denmark, bishop of Ocselya 
and Courland in Livonia. 

■William duke of Juliers, Cleve, and Bergen, hath 
his court at Dusseldorp in the dukedom of Bergense. 

William Landgrave of Hesse dwelleth at Cassel 
on Fulda. 

Ludovick at Marpurge. 

Philip at Brubache on the Rhine. 

George at Darmstadt 

Ludovick duke of Wirtenburge, his chief house at 
Stutgard. 

Frederick at Month el garcL 

The marquises of Bathe: the elder Ernest, the 
second Jacob, the third brother yet younger; their 
chief dwelling-place is at Forsheim, or at Durlach. 

The sons of Philip at the Bath called Baden. 

Ernest Joachim, prince of Anhalt, at Zerbest, in 
the midway between Magdebourg and Wittemberg; 
his other mansion is at Dessau on Myida, where he 
was born, new built and fortified by his grandfather 
Ernest; he hath besides the castle of Cathenen,the 
which was the habitation of Wolfgang prince of 
Anhalt his great uncle; Ernest favoureth religion. 

George Ernest, prince and eaii of Henneberg, at 
Schlewsing, by the forest called Turing. 

George duke of Silesia and Brieke, of the family 
of the kings of Poland, dwelleth at Brieke; his 
eldest son Joachim Frederick hath married the 
daughter of the prince of Anhalt; his second son, 
John George. 

Henry duke of Silesia and Lignitz, son to the 
brother of George, dwelleth at Lignitz; he hath no 
children alive. 

Frederick, brother to Henry, unmarried. 

Charles duke of Mnnsterberg and Olsse, his wife 
the countess of Sternberg in Bohemia, where he 
maketh his abode. 

Henry, brother to Charles, remaineth at Olsse. 

John Frederick, duke of Teschen. 

Charles, duke of Lorrain, his chief court at 
Nancy. 

His eldest son Henry of man’s estate. 

Charles cardinal archbishop of Mets. 

A daughter in the French court. 

Besides, there are in Germany three electors 
bishops, and divers bishops of great livings. 

The free towns of greatest importance are Norem- 
berg, Auspurg, Ulmes, and Strasbiirg : then the can¬ 
tons of the Swisses, the Grisons, and Valois. 

The greatest trouble in Germany at this time is 
about the concordate, farthered by the duke of 
Saxon, and the count Palatine. 

There is at tins present no prince in Germany 
greatly toward or redoubted. 

The duke Casimir’s credit is greatly impaired, 
and his ability small. 

The dyet imperial shortly should be held, where 
the concordate shall be urged, collection for Hun¬ 
gary made, and a king of Romans named. 


The French king, Henry the third, France, 
of thirty years of age, of a very weak 
constitution, and full of infirmities; yet extremely 
given over to his wanton pleasures, having only de¬ 
light in dancing, feasting, and entertaining ladies, 
and chamber-pleasures: no great wit, yet a comely 
behaviour and goodly personage, very poor through 
exacting inordinately by all devices of his subjects 
greatly repining that revenge and hungry govern¬ 
ment, abhorring wars and all action, yet daily work- 
eth the ruin of those he hateth, as all of the religion 
and the house of Bourbon ,* doting fondly on some 
he chooseth to favour extremely, without any virtue 
or cause of desert in them, to whom he giveth pro¬ 
digally. His chief favourites now about him are 
the duke Joyeuse, la Valette, and monsieur D’Au. 
The queen-mother ruleth him rather by policy and 
fear lie hath of her, than by his good will; yet he 
always doth show great reverence towards her.’ The 
Guise is in as great favour with him as ever he wasj 
the house is now the greatest of all France, being 
allied to Ferrara, Savoy, Lorrain, Scotland, and 
favoured of all the papists j the French king having 
his kinswoman to wife, and divers great personages 
in that realm of his house. 

The chiefest at this present in credit in court, 
whose counsel he useth, are Villeroy, Villaquier, 
Bellievre, the chancellor and lord keeper, Birague 
and Chiverny. 

He greatly entertaineth no amity with any prince, 
other than for form ; neither is his friendship other¬ 
wise respected of others, save in respect of the re¬ 
putation of so great a kingdom. 

The pope beareth a great sway, and the king of 
Spain, by means of bis pensions; and of the queen- 
mother with the Guise ; she for her two daughters, 
he for other regard, can do what he list there, or 
hinder what he would not have done. 

The division in his country for matters of religion 
and state, through miscontentment of the nobility to 
see strangers advanced to the greatest charges of 
the realm, the offices of justice sold, the treasury 
wasted, the people polled, the country destroyed, hath 
bred great trouble, and like to see more. The faction 
between the house of Guise against that of Mont- 
morancy, hath gotten great advantage. 

At this present the king is about to lestore Don 
Antonio king of Portugal, whereto are great levies 
and preparation. 

Francis duke of Anjou and of Bra- Duke of 
bant, for his calling and quality greatly Brabant, 
to be considered as any prince this day living, being 
second person to the king his brother, and in likeli¬ 
hood to succeed him. There is noted in the dispo¬ 
sition of this prince a quiet mildness, giving satis¬ 
faction to all men; facility of access and natural 
courtesy ; understanding and speech great and elo¬ 
quent; secrecy more than commonly is in the 
French ; from his youth always desirous of action, 
the which thing hath made him always followed and 
respected. And though hitherto he hath brought 
to pass no great purpose, having suffered great wants, 
and resistance both at home and abroad, yet by the 
intermeddling is grown to good experience, readi- 
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ness and judgment, the better thereby able to guide 
and govern his affairs, both in practice, in treaty, and 
action. Moreover, the diseased estate of the world 
doth so concur with this his active forwardness, as 
it giveth him matter to work upon: and he is the 
only man to be seen of all them in distress, or de¬ 
sirous of alteration. A matter of special furtherance 
to all such as have achieved great things, when 
they have found matter disposed to receive form. 

^nd there is to be found no other prince in this 
part of the world so towards and forward as the 
duke, towards whom they in distress may turn their 
eyes. We do plainly see in the most countries of 
Christendom so unsound and shaken an estate, as 
desireth the help of some great person, to set to¬ 
gether and join again the pieces asunder and out of 
joint. Wherefore the presumption is great, that if 
this prince continue this his course, he is likely to 
become a mighty potentate : for, one enterprise 
failing, other will be offered, and still men evil at 
ease, and desirous of a head and captain, will run to 
him that is fittest to receive them. Besides, the 
French, desirous to shake off the civil wars, must 
needs attempt somewhat abroad. This duke first 
had intelligence with the count Ludovic in king 
Charles’s days, and an enterprise to escape from the 
court, and in this king’s time joined with them of 
the religion and malcontents : after was carried 
against them ; seeketh the marriage with her 
Majesty, so mighty a princess, as it were to marry 
might with his activity. 

He hath had practice in Germany to be created 
king of Romans, made a sudden voyage with great 
expedition into the Low Countries, now is there 
again with better success than so soon was looked for. 

The king of Spain, Philip, son to 
Charles the fifth, about sixty years of 
age, a prince of great understanding, subtle and 
aspiring, diligent and cruel. This king especially 
hath made his benefit of the time, where his last 
attempt on Portugal deserveth exact consideration, 
thereby as by the workmanship to know the master. 

The first success he had was at St. Quintin, where 
he got a notable hand of the French; he sought to 
reduce the Low Countries to an absolute subjection. 

He hath kept France in continual broil, where, 
by his pensions and the favour of the house of Guise, 
by means of the queen-mother in contemplation of 
her nieces, he beareth great sway. With the pope 
he is so linked, as he may do what him list, and 
dispose of that authority to serve his purposes : as 
he has gotten great authority in pretending to pro¬ 
tect the church and religion. 

He possesseth the one half of Italy, comprehend¬ 
ing Sicily and Sardinia, with Naples and Milan; 
the which estates do yield him little other profit, 
save the maintenance of so many Spaniards as he 
keepeth there always. 

The duke of Florence relieth greatly upon him, 
as well in respect of the state of Siena, as of the 
ports he holdeth, and of his greatness. Lucca is 
under his protection. Genoa, the one faction at his 
devotion, with their galleys ; at his pension is most 
of the greatest there. 
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Besides the Low Countries, he holdeth the French 
Comte, the best used of all his subjects, and Luxem¬ 
bourg : the West Indies furnish him gold and 
silver, the which he consumeth in the wars of the 
Low Countries, and in pensions, and is greatly in¬ 
debted, while he worketh on the foundation his 
father laid, to erect a monarchy, the which if he 
succeed in the conquest of Portugal, he is likely to 
achieve, unless death do cut him off. 

He hath one son of the years of five by his last 
wife, two daughters by the French king’s sister, two 
base sons. 

He hath greatly sought the marriage of the 
queen’s daughter of France, sister to liis last wife, 
and cousin german removed. 

His revenues are reckoned to amount Turk’s 
to sixteen millions. thouLnit to be 

The chief in credit with him of mar- 
tial men and for counsel are - - - - 

He maketh account to have in continual pay 
50,000 soldiers. 

He maintaineth galleys to the number of 140, 
whereof there are sixty in Portugal, the rest are at 
Naples, and other places. Now is on league with 
the Turk. 

D. Antonio, elect king of Portugal, Portugal, 
thrust out by the king of Spain, of forty- 
five years of age, a mild spirit, sober and discreet: 
he is now in France, where he hath levied soldiers, 
whereof part are embarked, hoping by the favour 
of that king, and the good-will the Portugals do 
bear him, to be restored again. He holdeth the 
Torges, and the East-Inclians yet remain well affected 
to him, a case of itself deserving the considering and 
relief of all other princes. Besides in his person, 
his election to be noted with the title he claimeth 
very singular, and seldom the like seen, being 
chosen of all the people ; the great dangers he hath 
escaped likewise at sundry times. 

The king of Poland, Stephen Ba- 
toaye, a baron of Hungary, by the 
favour of the Turk chosen king of the Pollacks, 
after the escape made by the French king; a prince 
of the greatest value and courage of any at this clay, 
of competent years, sufficient wisdom, the which he 
hath showed in the siege of Danske, and the wars 
with the Muscovite. 

The Hungarians could be content to exchange 
the emperor for him. The Bohemians likewise 
wish him in the stead of the other. He were like to 
attain to the empire, were not that mortal enmity 
between those two nations as could not agree in one 
subjection. 

Straight upon his election he married the Infant 
of Poland, somewhat in years and crooked, only to 
content the Pollacks, but never companied with her. 
lie doth tolerate there all religions, himself heareth 
the mass, but is not thought to be a papist: he had 
a great part of his education in Turkey, after served 
the last emperor. 

Frederick the second, of forty-eight 
years, king of Denmark and N orway ; 
his wife Sophia, daughter to Ulricke duke of 
Mechelebourg, by whom he hath six children, four 
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daughters and two sons, Christianiis and Ulricas, 
the eldest of five years of age. 

The chiefest about him, Nicolas Cose his chan¬ 
cellor, in whose counsel he cloth much repose. 

He hath always 800 horse about his court, to 
whom he giveth ten dollars the month. 

His father deceased in the year 1559, after which 
he had wars ten years space with tlie Swede, which 
gave him occasion to arm by sea. His navy is six 
great ships of 1500 ton, and fifteen smaller, ten 
galleys which sail to pass the Straits. 

His revenues grow chiefly in customs, and such 
living as were in the hands of the abbeys, and 
bishops, whereby he is greatly enriched: his chief 
haven is Copenhagen, where always his navy lieth. 

His brother John, duke of Holst in Jutland, 
married to the daughter of the duke of Inferior 
Saxony. 

Magnus, his other brother, bishop of Courland, 
married the daughter of the Muscovite’s brother. 

The chiefest wars that the king of Denmark hath 
is with Sweden, with whom now he hath peace. 
The duke of Holst is uncle to the king now reign¬ 
ing; they make often alliances with Scotland. 

Sweden. Sweden, son of Gus- 

tavus. 

This Gustavus had four sons, Erick, John, Mag¬ 
nus, Charles. 


Erick married a soldier’s daughter, by whom he 
had divers children, and died in prison. 

John, now king, married the sister of Sigismond 
late king of Poland. 

Magnus bestraught of his wits. 

Charles married a daughter of the Palsgrave. 

Five daughters of Gustavus. 

Katherine married to the earl of East-Friseland. 

Anne to one of the Palsgraves. 

Cicilia to the marcpiis of Baden. 

Sophia to the duke of Inferior Saxony. * 

Elizabeth to the duke of Mccleburg. 

This prince is of no great force nor wealth, but of 
late hath increased his navigation by reason of the 
wars between him and the Dane, the which, the 
wars ceasing, they hardly maintain. 

The Muscovite emperor of Russia, 

John Basil, of threescore years of age, Muscovy, 
in league and amity with no prince; always at wars 
with the Tartarians, and now with the Pollake, 

He is advised by no council, but governeth alto- 
gether like a tyrant. He hath one son of thirty 
years of age. Not long sithence this prince deposed 
himself, and set in his place a Tartar, whom he re¬ 
moved again. Of late sent an ambassador to Rome, 
pvmg some hope to submit himself to that sec 
Their religion is nearest the Greek church, full of 
superstition and idolatry. 


MR. BACON’S DISCOURSE 

IN THE 

PRAISE OF HIS SOVEREIGN. 


No praise of magnanimity, nor of love, nor 
knowledge, can intercept her praise, that plantei 
and nounsheth magnanimity by her example, Im 
by her person, and knowledge, by the peace ar 
serenity of her times. And if these rich pieces I 
so fair unset, what are they set, and set in all pe 
fection ? Magn.ammity no doubt coiisislelh in coi 
tempt of peril, in contempt of profit, and in meritin 
of the limes wherein one liveth. For contempt c 
pen], see a lady that coraeth to a crown after Ih 
experience of some adverse fortune, which for thi 
most part extenuateth the mind, and maketh it an 
prehensive of fears. No sooner she taketli th, 
sceptre into her sacred hands, but she putteth on < 
resolution to make the greatest, the most important 
the most dangerous that c<in be in a state, the alter 
ation of religion. This she doth, not after <i 
sovereignty established and continued by sundrv 
years, when custom might have bred in her peotile 
a more absolute obedience ; when trial of her sb- 
■van might have made her more assured whom to 
employ; when the reputation of her noliev ,nd 
virtue might have made her goverrimeiit redoubt'e 1 


but at the very entrance of her reign, when she was 
gieen in authority, her servants scant known unto 
her, the adverse part not weakened, her own part 
not confirmed. Neither doth she reduce or reunite 
her realm to the religion of the states about her, 
t lilt the evil inclination of the subject might be 
countervailed by the good correspondence in foreign 
parts: but contrariwise, she introducetli a religion 
exterminated and persecuted both at home and 
abroad. Her proceeding herein is not by degrees and 
by stealth, but absolute and at once. Was she en¬ 
couraged thereto by the strength she found in leagues 
and alliances with great and potent confederates? 
No, imt she found her realm in wars with lier near¬ 
est and mightiest neighbours. She stood single and 
alone, and in league only with one, that after the 
people of her nation had made his wars, left her to 
make her own peace : one that could never be by 
any solicitation moved to renew the treaties; and 
one that since hath proceeded from doubtful terms 
of amity to the highest acts of hostility. Yet, not¬ 
withstanding the opposition so great, the support so 
weak, the season so improper; yet, I say, because 
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it was a religion wherein she was nourished and 
brought up; a religion that freed her subjects from 
pretence of foreign powers, and indeed the true re¬ 
ligion ; she brought to pass this great work with suc¬ 
cess worthy so noble a resolution. See a queen that, 
when a deep and secret conspiracy was plotted against 
her sacred person, practised by subtile instruments, 
embraced by violent and desperate humours, strength¬ 
ened and bound by vows and sacraments, and the 
same was revealed unto her, (and yet the nature of 
the'affairs required farther ripening before the ap¬ 
prehension of any of the parties,) was content to put 
herself into the guard of the Divine Providence, and 
her own prudence, to have some of the conspirators 
in her eyes, to suffer them to approach to her per¬ 
son, to take a petition of the hand that was conjured 
for her death; and that with such majesty of coun¬ 
tenance, such mildness and serenity of gesture, such 
art and impression of words, as had been sufficient 
to have represt and bound the hand of a conspirator, 
if he had not been discovered. Lastly, see a queen, 
that when her realm was to have been invaded by 
an army, the preparation whereof was like the travel 
of an elephant, the provisions were infinite, the set¬ 
ting forth whereof was the terror and wonder of 
Europe; it was not seen that her chear, her fashion, 
her ordinary manner was any thing altered: not a 
cloud of that storm did appear in that countenance 
wherein peace cloth ever shine ; but with excellent 
assurance, and advised security, she inspired her 
council, animated her nobility, redoubled the cour¬ 
age of her people, still having this noble appre¬ 
hension,. not only that she would communicate her 
fortune with them, but that it was she that would 
protect them, and not they her: which she testified 
by no less demonstration than her presence in camp. 
Therefore, that magnanimity that neither feareth 
greatness of alteration, nor the views of conspirators, 
nor the power of enemy, is more than heroical. 

For contempt of profit, consider her offers, con¬ 
sider her purchases. She hath reigned in a most 
populous and wealthy peace, her people greatly 
multiplied, wealthily appointed, and singularly de¬ 
voted. She wanted not the example of the power 
of her arms in the memorable voyages and invasions 
prosperously made and achieved by sundry her no¬ 
ble progenitors. She had not wanted pretences, as 
well of claim and right, as of quarrel and revenge. 
She hath reigned during the minority of some of 
her neighbour princes, and (luring the factions and 
divisions of their people upon deep and irreconcila¬ 
ble quarrels, and during the embracing greatness of 
some one that hath made himself so weak through 
too much burthen, as others are through decay of 
strength; and yet see her sitting as it were within 
the compass of her sands. Scotland, that doth as 
it were eclipse ler island; the United Provinces of 
the Low Countries, which for wealth, commodity of 
traffic, afiection to our nation, were most meet to be 
annexed to this crown; she left the possessions of 
the one, and refused the sovereignty of the other: 
so that notwithstanding the greatness of her means, 
the justness of her pretences, and the rareness of 
her opportunity; she hath continued her first mind, 
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she hath made the possessions which she received 
the limits of her dominions, and the world the limits 
of her name, by a peace that hath stained all victories. 

For her merits, who doth not acknowledge, that sb'3 
hath been as a star of most fortunate influence upon 
the age wherein she hath shined ? Shall we speak 
of merit of clemency ? or merit of beneficence 
Where shall a man take the most proper and natural 
trial of her royal clemency ? Will it best appear 
in the injuries that were done unto her before she 
attained the crown ? or after she is seated in hef 
throne? or that the commonwealth is incorporated 
in her person ? Then clemency is drawn in ques¬ 
tion, as a dangerous encounter of justice and policy. 
And therefore, who did ever note that she did relent 
after that she was established in her kingdom, of 
the wrongs done unto her former estate ? Who cloth 
not remember how she did revenge the rigour and 
rudeness of her jailer by a word, and that no hkter 
but salt, and such as showed rather the excellency 
of her wit than any impression of her wrong? Yea, 
and farther, is it not so manifest, that since her 
reign, notwithstanding the principle that princes 
should not neglect, That the commonwealth’s 
wrong is included in themselves ; ” yet when it is 
question of drawing the sword, there is ever a con¬ 
flict between the justice of her place, joined with the 
necessity of her state and her royal clemency, which 
as a sovereign and precious balm, continually dis- 
tilleth from her fair hands, and falleth into the wounds 
of many that have incurred the ofience of her law. 

Now, for her beneficence, what kind of persons 
have breathed during her most happy reign, but 
have had the benefit of her virtues conveyed unto 
them? Take a view, and consider, whether they 
have not extended to subjects, to neighbours, to re¬ 
mote strangers, yea, to her greatest enemies. For 
her subjects, where shall we begin in such a maze 
of benefits as presenteth itself to remembrance? 
Shall we speak of the purging away of the dross of 
religion, the heavenly treasure; or that of money, 
the earthly treasure ? The greater was touched be¬ 
fore, and the latter deserveth not to be forgotten. For 
wlio believeth not, that knoweth any thing in matter 
of estate, of the great absurdities ancl frauds that arise 
of divorcing the legal estimation of moneys from the 
genera], and, as I may term it, natural estimation of 
metals, and again of the uncertainty and wavering 
values of coins, a very labyrinth of cozenages and 
abuse, y(it such as great princes have made their profit 
of towards their own people. Pass on from the mint 
to the revenue and i-eccipts: there shall you find, 
no raising of rents, notwithstanding the alteration of 
prices and the usage of times; bat the over value, 
besides a reasonable fine left for the reP-ef of tenants 
and reward of servants; no raising of customs, not¬ 
withstanding her continual charges of setting to the 
sea; no extremity taken of forfeiture and penal laws, 
means used by some kings for the gathering of great 
treasures. A few forfeitures, indeed, not taken to 
her own purse, but set over to some others for the 
trial only, whether gain could bring those laws to 
be well executed, which the ministers of justice did 
neglect. But after it was found, that only compas- 
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sions were used, and the law never the nearer the 
execution, the course was straight suppressed and 
discontinued. Yea, there have been made laws more 
than one in her time for the restraint of the vex¬ 
ations of informers and promoters; nay, a course 
taken by her own direction for the repealing of all 
heavy and snared laws, if it had not been crossed 
by those to whom the benefit should have redounded. 
There shall you find no new taxes, impositions, nor 
devices; but the benevolence of the subject freely 
offered by assent of parliament, according to the 
ancient rates, and with great moderation in assess¬ 
ment; and not so only, but some new forms of con¬ 
tribution offered likewise by the subject in parlia¬ 
ment; and the demonstration of their devotion only 
accepted, but the thing never put in ure. There 
shall you find loans, but honourably answered and 
paid, as it were the contract of a private man. To 
conclude, there shall you find monies levied upon 
failts of land, alienation, though not of the ancient 
patrimony, yet of the rich and commodious pur¬ 
chases and perquisites of the crown only, because 
she will not be grievous and burdensome to the 
people. This treasure, so innocently levied, so 
honourably gathered and raised, with such tender¬ 
ness to the subject, without any baseness or dryness 
at all; how hath it been expended and employed? 
"Where be the wasteful buildings, and the exorbitant 
and prodigal donatives, the sumptuous dissipations > 
in pleasures, and vain ostentations, which we find 
have exhausted the coffers of so many kings? It is 
the honour of her house, the royal remunerating of 
her servants, the preservation of her people and 
state, the protection of her suppliants and allies, the 
encounter, breaking, and defeating the enemies of 
her realm, that hath been the only pores and pipes 
whereby the treasure hath issued. Hath it been 
the sinews of a blessed and prosperous peace ? Hath 
she bought her peace ? Hath she lent the king of 
Spain money upon some cavillation not to be re¬ 
peated, and so bought his favour ? And hath she 
given large pensions to corrupt his council? No, 
but she hath used the most honourable diversion of 
troubles that can be in the world. She hath kept 
the fire from her own walls by seeking to quench 
it in her neighbours. That poor brand of the state 
of Burgundy, and that other of the crown of France 
that remaineth, had been in ashes but for the ready 
fountain of her continual benignity. For the honour 
of her house it is well known, that almost the uni¬ 
versal manners of the times cloth incline to a certain 
parsimony and dryness in that kind of expense ; yet 
she retaineth the ancient magnificence, the allowance 
as full, the charge greater than in time of her father*, 
or any king before : the hooks appear, the compu¬ 
tation will not flatter. And for the remunerating 
and rewarding of her servants, and the attendance 
of the court, let a man cast and sum up all the books 
of gifts, fee-farms, leases, and custodies that have 
passed her bountiful hands. Let him consider 
again what a number of commodious and gainful 
offices heretofore bestowed upon men of other edu¬ 
cation and profession, have been withdrawn and 
conferred upon her court. Let him remember, what 
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a number of other gifts disguised by other names, 
but in efiect as good as money given out of her 
coffers, have been granted by her ; and he will con¬ 
clude, that her royal mind is far above her means. 
The other benefits of her politic, clement, and gra¬ 
cious government towards the subjects are without 
number ; the state of justice good, notwithstanding 
the great subtilty and humorous affections of these 
times; the security of peace greater than can be 
described by that verse: ^ 

Tutus 1)08 etenim rura perambulat; 

Nutrit mra Ceres, almac^ue Faustitas.’’ 

Or that other, 

“ Condit quisque diem collibus in. suis.” 

The opulency of the peace .such, as if you have re¬ 
spect, to take one sign for many, to the nuinber of 
fair houses that have been built since her reign, as 
Augustus said, that he had received the city of 
brick, and left it of marble;” so she may say, she 
received it a realm of cottages, and hath made it a 
realm of palaces: the state of traffic great and rich: 
the customs, notwithstanding these wars and inter¬ 
ruptions, not fallen: many profitable trades, many 
honourable discoveries; and lastly, to make an end 
where no end is, the shipping of this realm so ad¬ 
vanced and made so mighty and potent, as this island 
is become, as the natural site thereof deserved, the 
lady of the sea; a point of so high consequence, as 
it may be truly said, that the commandment of the 
sea is an abridgement or a quintessence of a uni¬ 
versal monarchy. 

This and much more hath she merited of her sub¬ 
jects; now to set forth the merit of her neighbours 
and the states about her. Itseemeth the things have 
made themselves purveyoi*s of continual, new, and 
noble occasions for her to show them benignity, and 
that the fires of troubles abroad have been ordained 
to be as lights and tapers to make her virtue and 
magnanimity more apparent. For when that one, 
stranger horn, the family of Guise, being as a hasty 
weed sprung up in a night, had spread itself to a 
greatness, not civil but seditious; a greatness, not of 
encounter of the ancient nobility, not of prc-eminency 
in the favour of kings, and not remiss of affairs from 
kings; but a greatness of innovation in state, of 
usurpations of authority, of affecting of crowns; and 
that accordingly, under colour of consanguinity and 
religion, they had brought French forces into Scot¬ 
land, in the absence of their king and queen being 
within tbeir usurped tutele; and that the ancient 
nobility of this realm, seeing the imminent danger 
of reducing that kingdom under the tyranny of 
foreigners and their faction, had, according to the 
good intelligence betwixt the two crowns, prayeci 
her neighbourly succours: she undertook the action^ 
expelled the strangers, restored the nobility to their 
degree. And lest any man should think her intent 
was to unnestle ill neighbours, and not to aid good 
neighbours, or that she was readier to restore what 
was invaded by others than to render what was in 
her own hands; see if the time provided not a new 
occasion afterwards, when through their own divi- 
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sions, without the intermise of strangers, her forces 
were again sought and required; she forsook them 
not, prevailed so far as to be possessed of the castle 
of Edinburgh, the principal strength of that kingdom, 
with peace, incontinently, without cunctations or 
cavillations, the preambles of a wavering faith, she 
rendered with all honour and security; and his per¬ 
son to safe and faithful hands; and so ever after 
during his minority continued his principal guardian 
an^ protector. In the time and between the two 
occasions of Scotland, when the same faction of 
Guise, covered still with pretence of religion, and 
strengthened by the desire of retaining government 
in the queen-mother of France, had raised and moved 
civil wars in that kingdom, only to extirpate the 
ancient nobility, by shocking them one against 
another, and to waste that realm as a candle which 
is lighted at both ends: and that those of the reli¬ 
gion, being near of the blood-royal, and otherwise 
of the greatest house in France, and great officers of 
the crown opposed themselves only against their in- 
solency, and to their supports called in her aid, 
givingunto them Newhaven fora place of security: 
see with what alacrity, in tender regard towards the 
fortune of that young king, whose name was used 
to the suppliants of his strength, she embraced the 
enterprise; and by their support and reputation the 
same party suddenly made great proceedings, and in 
conclusion made their peace as they would them¬ 
selves: and although they joined themselves against 
her, and performed the parts rather of good patriots 
than of good confederates, and that after great de¬ 
monstration of valour in her subjects. For as the 
French will to this day report, specially by the great 
mortality by the hand of Gqd, and the rather be¬ 
cause it is known she did never much affect the 
bolding of that town to her own use; it was left, 
and her forces withdrawn, yet did that nothing 
diminish her merit of the crown, and namely of that 
party who recovered by it such strength, as by that 
and no other thing they subsisted long after: and 
lest that any should sinisterly and maliciously inter¬ 
pret that she did nourish those divisions; 'whoknow- 
eth not what faithful advice, continual and earnest 
solicitation she used by her ambassadors and minis¬ 
ters to the French kings successively, and to their 
mother, to move them to keep their edicts of pacifi¬ 
cation, to retain their own authority and greatness 
by the union of her subjects ? Which counsel, if it 
had been as happily followed, as it was prudently 
and sincerely given, France at this day had been a 
most flourishing kingdom, which now is a theatre of 
misery. And now at last, when the said house of 
Guise being one of the whips of God, whereof them¬ 
selves are but the cords, and Spain the stock, had by 
their infinite aspiring practices wrought the miracles 
of states, to make a king in possession long estab¬ 
lished to play again for his crown, without any title 
of a competitor, without any invasion of a foreign 
enemy, yea, without any combination in substance of 
a blood-royal or nobility; but only by furring in 
audacious persons into sundry governments, and by 
making the populace of towns drunk with seditious 
preachers; and that king Henry the thirds awaked 


by those pressing dangers, was compelled to execute 
the duke of Guise without ceremony; and yet never¬ 
theless found the despair of so many persons embark¬ 
ed and engaged in that conspiracy, so violent, as the 
flame thereby was little assuaged; so that he was 
enforced to implore her aids and succours : consider 
how benign care and good correspondence she gave 
to the distressed requests of that king; and he soon 
after being, by the sacrilegious hand of a wretched 
Jacobin lifted up against the sacred person of his 
natural sovereign, taken away, not wherein the 
criminous blood of Guise, but the innocent blood 
which he hath often spilled by instigation of him 
and his house was revenged, and that this worthy 
gentleman who reigneth come to the crown; it will 
not be forgotten by so grateful a king, nor by so 
observing an age, how ready, how opportune and 
reasonable, how royal and sufficient her succours 
were, whereby she enlarged him at that time, and 
preferred him to his better fortune: and ever since 
in those tedious wars, wherein he hath to do with a 
hydra, or a monster with many heads, she hath 
supported him with treasure, with forces, and with 
employment of one that she favoureth most. What 
shall I speak of the offering of Don Anthony to his 
fortune; a devoted catholic, only commended unto 
her by lus oppressed state ? What shall I say of the 
great storm of a mighty invasion, not of preparation, 
but in act, by the Turk upon the king of Poland, 
lately dissipated only by the beams of her reputa¬ 
tion ; which with the Grand Signor is greater than 
that of all the states of Europe put together P But 
let me rest upon the honourable and continual aid 
and relief she hath gotten to the distressed and de¬ 
solate people of the Low Countries; a people recom¬ 
mended unto her by ancient confederacy and daily 
intercourse, by their cause so innocent, and their 
fortune so lamentable. And yet notwithstanding, to 
keep the conformity of her own proceeding never 
stained with the least note of ambition or malice, 
she refused the sovereignty of divers of those goodly 
provinces offered unto her with great instance, to 
have been accepted with great contentment both of 
her own people and others, and justly to be derived 
either in respect of the hostility of Spain, or in re¬ 
spect of the conditions, liberties, and privileges of 
those subjects, and without charge, danger, and 
offence to the king of Spain and his partisans. She 
hath taken npon her their defence and protection 
without any farther avail or profit unto herself, than 
the honour and merit of her benignity to the people 
that hath been pursued by their natural king only 
upon passion and wrath, in such sort that he doth 
consume his means upon revenge. And, having to 
verify that which I said, that her merits have ex¬ 
tended to her greatest enemies; let it be remember¬ 
ed what bath passed in that matter between the 
king of Spain and her: how in the beginning of 
the troubles there, she gave and imparted to him 
faithful and friendly advice touching the course that 
was to be taken for quieting and appeasing of them. 
Then she interposed herself to most just and reason¬ 
able capitulations, wherein always should have been 
preserved unto him as ample interest, jurisdiction, 
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and superiority in those countries as he in right 
could claim, or a prince well-minded would seek to 
have : and, which is the greatest point, she did by 
her advice, credit, and policy, and all good means, 
interrupt and appeach, that the same people by de¬ 
spair should not utterly alien and distract themselves 
from the obedience of the king of Spain, and cast 
themselves into the arms of a stranger: insomuch, 
that it is most true, that she did ever persuade the 
duke of Anjou from that action, notwithstanding the 
affection she bare to that duke, and the obstinacy 
jv'hich she saw daily growing in the king of Spain. 
Lastly, to touch the mighty general merit of this 
queen, bear in mind, that her benignity and bene¬ 
ficence hath been as large as the oppression and 
ambition of Spain. For to begin with the church 
of Rome, that pretended apostolic see is become 
but a donative cell of the king of Spain ; the 
vicar of Christ is become the king of Spain’s chap¬ 
lain; he parteth the coming in of the new pope, for 
the treasure of the old: he was wont to exclude but 
some two or three cardinals, and to_leave the election 
of the rest; but now he doth include, and present 
directly some small number, all incapable and in¬ 
compatible with the conclave, put in only for colour, 
except one or two. The states of Italy, they be like 
little quillets of freehold being intermixed in themidst 
of a great honour or lordship: France is turned 
upside down, the subject against the king, cut and 
mangled infinitely, a country of Rodamonts and Roy- 
tclets, farmers of the ways : Portugal usurped by 
no other title than strength and vicinity: the Low 
Countries warred upon, because he sceketh, not to 
possess them, for they were possessed by him before, 
but to plant there an absolute and martial govern¬ 
ment, and to suppress their liberties: the like at 
this day attempted upon Arragon: the poor Indies, 
wdiereas the Christian religion generally brought 
enfranchisement of slaves in all places whore it came, 
in a contrary course arc brought from freemen to 
he slaves, and slaves of most miserable condition : 
sundry trains and practices of this king’s ambition 
in Germany, Denmark, Scotland, the cast towns, are 
not unknown. Then it is her government, and her 
government alone, that hath been the sconce and 
fort of all Europe, which hath lett this proud nation 
from overrunning all. If any state he yet free from 
his factions erected in the bowels thereof; if there 
be any state wherein this faction is erected, that is 
not yet fired with civil troubles; if there be any state 
under bis protection upon w’hom he usurpeth not; if 
there be any subject to him that enjoyeth moderate 
liberty, tipon whom he tyrannizeth not: let them all 
krunv, it is by the mercy of this renowned queen, that 
stamlelh between them and their misfortunes. These 
he some of the beams of iiohlc and radiant magnani¬ 
mity, in contempt of peril wdiich so manifestly, in 
contempt of profit wdiich so many admire, and in 
merit of the world w'hich so many include in them- 
sc'Les; set torth in my simplicity of speech with 
much loss of lustre, but with near approach of truth; 
as the sun is seen in the water. 

A persona, excellencies of 

her person: the view of them wdioily and 


not severally, do make so sweet a wonder, as I fear 
to divide them. Again, nobility extracted out of the 
royal and victorious line of the kings of England; 
yea, both roses, wLite and red, do as w-ell flourish 
in her nobility as in her beauty, as hculth, such as 
was like she should have that was brought forth by 
two of the most goodly princes of the wmrld, in the 
strength of their years, in the heat of their love; 
that hath been injured neither with an over-liberal 
nor over-curious diet, that hath not been sustained 
by an umbratile life still under the roof, but strength¬ 
ened by the use of the pure and open air, that still 
retaineth flow^er and vigour of youth. For the beauty 
and many graces of her presence, what colours are 
fine enough for such a portraiture ? let no light poet 
he used for such a description, but the chastest and 
the royalest: 

; Et vora incessu patuit Bea. 

Of her voice ; Nec vox homiuem sonat. 

Of her eye; Et lastos oculis afflavit honores. 

Of her colour; Indum sanguineo veluti violaveht ostro 
Si quis ebur. 

Of her neck; lilt rosea cervice refulsit. 

Of her breast; Vesto sinus collecta fluentes. 

Of her hair; Ambrosiseque comDo di vinum vertice 
odorem 
Spiravere, 

If this he presumption, let him bear the blame 
that owneth the verses. What shall I speak of her 
rare qualities of compliment; which as they be 
excellent in the things themselves, so they have 
always besides somewhat of a queen: and as queens 
use shadows? and veils with their rich apparel; me- 
thinks in all her qualities there is somewhat that 
flieth from ostentation, and yet inviteth the mind to 
contemplate her more. 

What should I speak of her excel¬ 
lent gift of speech, being a character 
of the greatness of her conceit, the height of her 
degree, and the sw^eetness of her nature ? What 
life, what edge is there in those wmrds and glances 
wdmrewith at plea.snre she can give a man long to 
think; be it that she mean to daunt him, to en¬ 
courage him, or to amaze him ! How admirable 
is her discourse, whether it be in learning, state, or 
love ! what variety of knowdedge ; what rareness of 
conceit; wdiat choice of wmrds; wdiat grace of 
utterance! Doth it not appear, that though her 
wdt be as llie adamant of excellencies, which draw- 
etli out of any book ancient or new, out of any 
writing or speech, tlic best; yet she refineth it, she 
enriclietli it far al)ovc the value wherein it is re¬ 
ceived ? And is her speech only that language 
wliich the child learneth with pleasure, and not 
those which the studious learn with industry ? 
Hath she not attained, besides her rare eloquence 
in her own binguage, infinitely polished 'jince her 
happy times, changes of her languages both learned 
am! modern? so tliat she is able to negotiate with 
divers ambassadors in their own languages; and tliat 
with no disadvantage unto them, who Hhink cannot 
hut have a great part of their wits distracted from 
their matters in hand to the contemplation and ad¬ 
miration of such perfections. What should I wan¬ 
der on to speak of the excellencies of her nature, 
whicli cannot endure to be looked on with a discon- 
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tented eye : of the constancy of her favours, which 
inaketh service as a journey by land, whereas the 
service of other princes is like an embarking by sea. 
For her royal wisdom and policy of government, he 
that shall note and obseiwe the prudent temper she 
nseth in admitting access ; of the one side maintain¬ 
ing the majesty of her degree, and on the other side 
not prejudicing herself by looking to her estate 
through too few windows: her exquisite judgment 
in^choosing and finding good servants, a point be¬ 
yond the former; her profound discretion in assign- 
ing and appropriating every of them to their aptest 
employment: her penetrating sight in discovering' 
every man^s ends and drifts ; her wonderful art in 
keeping servants in satisfaction, and yet in appetite: 
her inventing wit in contriving plots and overturns : 
her exact caution in censuring the propositions of 
others for her service: her foreseeing events; her 
usage of occasions : he that shall consider of these, 
and other things that may not well be touched, as 
he shall never cease to wonder at such a queen, so 
he shall wonder the less, that in so dangerous times, 
when wits are so cunning, humours extravagant, 
passions so violent, the corruptions so great, the 
dissimulations so deep, factions so many; she hath 
notwithstanding done such great things, and reigned 
in felicity. 

A fortuna. speak of her fortune, that which 

I did reserve for a garland of her 
honour; and that is, that she liveth a virgin, and 
hath no children: so it is that which maketh all her 
other virtues and acts more sacred, more august, 
more divine. Let them leave children that leave 
no other memory in their times: “ Brutonim mter- 
nitas, soboles.” Revolve in histories the memories 
of happy men, and you shall not find any of rare 
felicity but either he died childless, or his line spent 
soon after his death; or else was unfortunate in his 
children. Should a man have them to be slain by 
his vassals, as the posthumus of Alexander the Great 
was f or to call them his imposthumes, as Augustus 
Cmsar called his ? Peruse the catalogue: Cornelius 
Sylla, Julius Cmsar, Flavius Yespasianus, Severus, 
Constantinus the Great, and many more. Gene- 
rare et liberi, humana: creare et operari, divina.’’ 
And therefore, this objection removed, let us proceed 
to take a view of her felicity. 

A felicitate. ^ fortune she never took ; 

only some adversity she passed at; the 
first, to give her a quicker sense of the prosperity 
that should follow, and to make her more reposed in 
the Divine Providence. Well, she cometh to the 
crown : it was no small fortune to find ather entrance 
some such servants and counsellors as she then 
found. The French king, who at this time, by 
reason of the peace concluded with Spain, and of the 
interest he had in Scotland, might have proved a 
dangerous neighbour: by how strange an accident 
was he taken away I The king of Spain, who, if 
he would have inclined to reduce the Low Countries 
by lenity, considering the goodly revenues which he 
drew from those countries, the great commodity to 
annoy her state from thence, might have made 
mighty and perilous matches against her repose; 


putteth on a resolution not only to use the means of 
those countries, hut to spend and consume all his 
other means, the treasure of his Indies, and the forces 
of his ill-compacted dominions there and upon them. 
The Carles that rebelled in the North, before the 
duke of Norfolk’s plot, which, indeed, was the 
strength and seal of that commotion, was fully ripe, 
brake forth, and prevented their time. The king 
vSebastian of Portugal, whom the king of Spain 
would fain have persuaded that it w^as a devouter 
enterprise to purge Christendom, than to enlarge it, 
though I know some think that he did artificially 
nourish him in that voyage, is cut a-pieces with his 
army in Africa: then hath the king of Spain work 
cut out to make all things in readiness during the 
old cardinal’s time for the conquest of Portugal; 
whereby his desire of invading of England was slack¬ 
ened and put off some years, and by that means was 
put in execution at a time for some respects much 
more to his disadvantage. And the same invasion, 
like and as if it had been attempted before, it had 
the time much more proper and favourable j so like¬ 
wise had it in true discourse a better season after¬ 
wards : for, if it had been dissolved till time that the 
League had been better confirmed in France ; which 
no doubt would have been, if the duke of Guise, 
vdio was the only man of worth on that side, had 
lived; and the French king durst never have laid 
hand upon him, had he not been animated by the 
English victory against the Spaniards precedent. 
And then, if some maritime town had been gotten 
into the hands of the J^eague, it had been a great 
surety and strengih to the enterprise. The popes, 
to consider of tliem whose course and policy it had 
been, knowing her Majesty’s natural clemency, to 
have temporized and dispensed with thie papists 
coming to cliurch, that through the mask of their 
hypocrisy they ipight have been brought into places 
of government in the state and in the country: these, 
contrariwise, by the instigation of some fugitive 
scholars that advised him, not that was best for the 
see of Rome, hut what agreed best with their eager 
humours and desperate states; discover and declare 
themselves so far by sending most seminaries, and 
taking of reconcilements, as there is now^ severity of 
laws introduced for the repressing of that sort, and 
men of that religion are become the suspect. What 
should I speak of so many conspiracies miraculously 
detected P the records show the treasons: but it is 
yet hidden in many of them how they came to light. 
What should I speak of the opportune death of her 
enemies, and tlie wicked instruments towards her 
estate? Don Juan died not amiss: Darleigh, duke 
of Lenox, who was used as an instrument to divorce 
Scotland from the amity of England, died in no ill 
season: a man withdrawn indeed at that time to 
France; but not without great help. I may not 
mention the death of some that occur to mind : but 
still methinks, they live that should live, and they 
die that should die. I would not have the king of 
Spain die yet; he is seges gloriae; but when he 
groweth dangerous, or any other besides him, I am 
persuaded they will die. What should I speak of 
the fortunes of her armies, which, notwithstanding 
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tlie inward peace of this nation, were never more re- 
nowned? What should I recount Leith, and New- 
haven for the honourable skirmishes and services ? 
they are no blemish at all to the militia of England. 

In the Low Countries; the Lammas day, the 
retreat of Ghent, the day of Zutphen, and the pros¬ 
perous progress of this summer: the bravado in 
Portugal, and the honourable exploits in the aid of 
the French king, besides the memorable voyages in 
the Indies; and lastly the good entertainment of the 
invincible navy, which was chased till the chasers 
were weary, after infinite loss, without taking a 
cock-boat, without filing a sheep-cot, sailed on the 
mercies of the wind, and the discretion of their 
adventures, making a perambulation or pilgrimage 
about the northern seas, and ignobling many shores 
and points of land by shipwreck; and so returned 
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home with scorn and dishonour much greater, than 
the terror and expectation of their setting forth. 

These virtues and perfections, with so great feli¬ 
city, have made her the honour of her times, the 
admiration of the world, the suit and aspiring of 
greatest kings and princes, who yet durst never 
have aspired unto her, but as their minds were 
raised by love. 

But why do I forget that words do extenuate and 
embase matters of so great weight? Time is her 
best commender, which never brought forth sucfi a 
prince, whose imperial virtues contend with the 
excellency of her person: both virtues contend with 
her fortune ; and both virtue and fortune contend 
with her fame. 

“ Orbis amor, famao carmen, ccieliquc pupilla . 

Tu decus omne tuis, tu decus ipsa tibi T* 


CERTAIN OBSERVATIONS UPON A LIBEL 


PUBLISHED THIS PRESENT YEAR, 1592, 

ENTITLED, 

A DECLARATION OP THE TRUE CAUSES OF THE GREAT TROUBLES, PRESUPPOSED TO BE 
INTENDED AGAINST THE REALM OF ENGLAND. 


It were just and honourable for princes being in 
w’ars together, that howsoever they prosecute their 
quarrels and debates by arms and acts of hostility ; 
yea, though the wars be such, as they pretend the 
utter ruin and overthrow of the forces and states one 
of another, yet they so limit their passions as they 
preserve two things sacred and inviolable; that is, 
the life and good name each of other. For the 
wars are no massacres and confusions; but they are 
the highest trials of right; when princes and states, 
that acknowledge no superior upon earth, shall put 
themselves upon the justice of God for the deciding 
of their controversies by such success, as it shall 
please him to give on either side. And as in the 
process of particular pleas between private men, all 
things ought to be ordered by the rules of civil 
laws ; so in the proceedings of the war, notliing 
ought to be done against the law of nations, or the 
law of honour; which laws have ever pronounced 
these two sorts of men, the one, conspirators against 
the persons of princes; the other, libellers against 
their gqod fame; to be such enemies of common 
society as are not to be cherished, no not by ene¬ 
mies. For in the examples of times which were 
less corrupted, we find that when in the greatest 
heats and extremities of wars, there have been made 
oflfers of murderous and traitorous attempts against 
the person of a prince to the enemy, they have been 
not only ejected, but also revealed; and in like man¬ 
ner, when dishonourable mention hath been made of a 
prince before an enemy prince, by some that have 


thought therein to please his humour, he hath 
showed himself, contrariwise, utterly distasted there¬ 
with, and been ready to contest for the honour of an 
enemy. 

According to which noble and magnanimous kind 
of proceeding, it will be found, that in the whole 
course of her Majesty’S proceeding with the king of 
Spain, since the amity interrupted, there was never 
any project by her Majesty, or any of her ministers, 
either moved or assented unto, for the taking away 
of the life of the said king: neither hath there been 
any declaration or writing of estate, no nor book 
allowed, wherein his honour hath been touched or 
taxed, otherwise than for his ambition; a point 
which is necessarily interlaced with her Majesty’s 
own justification. So that no man needeth to doubt 
but that those wars arc grounded, upon her Majesty’s 
part, upon just and honourable causes, which have 
so just and honourable a prosecution; considering it 
as' a much harder matter when a prince is entered 
into wars to hold respect then, and not to be trans¬ 
ported with passion, than to make moderate and just 
resolutions in the beginnings. 

But now if a man look on the other pari, it will 
appear that, rather, as it is to be thought, by the 
solicitation of traitorous subjects, which is the only 
poison and corruption of all lionourable war between 
foreigners, or by the presumption of his agents and 
ministers, than by the proper inclination of that 
king, there hath been, if not plotted and practised, 
yet at the least comforted, conspiracies against her 
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Majesty’s sacred person; which nevertheless God’s 
goodness hath used and turned, to show by such 
miraculous discoveries into how near and precious 
care and custody it hath pleased him to receive her 
Majesty’s life and preservation. But in the other 
point it is strange what a number of libellous and 
defamatory books and writings, and in what variety, 
with what art and cunning handled, have been 
allowed to pass through the world in all languages 
against'her Majesty and her government; sometimes 
pretending the gravity and authority of church 
stories to move belief; sometimes formed into re¬ 
monstrances and advertisements of estate to move 
regard; sometimes presented as it were in tragedies 
of the persecutions of catholics to move pity ; some¬ 
times contrived into pleasant pasquils and satires to 
move sport: so as there is no shape wherointo these 
fellows have not transformed themselves; nor no 
humour nor affection in the mind of man to which 
they have not applied themselves; thereby to in¬ 
sinuate their untruths and abuses to the world. And 
indeed let a man look into them, and he shall find 
them the only triumphant lies that ever wore con¬ 
futed by circumstances of time and place ; confuted 
by contrariety in themselves, confuted by the witness 
of infinite persons that live yet and have had par¬ 
ticular knowledge of the matters ; hut yet avouched 
with such asseveration, as if either they were fallen 
into that strange disease of the mind, whicli a 
wise writer describeth in these words, “ fmgunt si- 
mul creduntque;” or as if they had received if as 
a principal precept and ordinance of their seminaries, 
“ audacter calumniari, semper aliquid hseret;” or 
as if they were of the race which in old time were 
wont to help themselves with miraculous lies. But 
when the cause of this is entered into, namely, that 
there passeth over out of this realm a number of 
eager and unquiet scholars, whom their own turbulent 
and humorous nature presseth out to seek their 
adventures abroad; and that, on the other side, they 
are nourished rather in listening after news and in¬ 
telligences, and in whisperings, than in any com¬ 
mendable learning; and after a time, when either 
their necessitous estate or their ambitious appetites 
importune them, they fall on devising how to do 
some acceptable service to that side which main- 
taineth them; so as ever when their credit waxeth 
cold with foreign princes, or that their pensions are 
ill paid, or some preferment is in sight at which 
they level, straightways out cometh a libel, pretend¬ 
ing thereby to keep in life the party, which within 
the realm is contrary to the state, ^wherein they are 
as wise as he that thinketh to kindle a fire by blow¬ 
ing the dead ashes; when, I say, a man lookelh 
into the cause and ground of this plentiful yield of 
libels, he will cease to marvel, considering the con¬ 
currence which is, as well in the nature of the seed 
as in the travail of tilling and dressing; yea, and in 
the fitness of the season for the bringing up of those 
infectious weeds. 

^ But to verify the saying of our Saviour, non est 
discipulus super magistrum; ” as they have sought 
to deprave her Majesty’s government in herself, so 
hare they not forgotten to do the same in her prin¬ 


cipal servants and counsellors; thinking, belike, that 
as the immediate invectives against her Majesty do 
best satisfy the malice of the foreigner, so the slan¬ 
der and calumniation of her principal counsellors 
agreed best with llie humours of some malecontents 
within the realm ; imagining also, that it was like 
they should be more scattered here, and freelier dis¬ 
persed ; and fdso should be less odious to those 
foreigners which were not merely partial and pas¬ 
sionate, who have for the most part in detestation 
the traitorous libellings of subjects directly against 
their natural prince. 

Amongst the rest in this kind, there hath been 
published this present year of 1592 , a libel that 
that giveth place to none of the rest in malice and 
untruths ; though inferior to most of them in pen¬ 
ning and style; the author having chosen the vein 
of a Lucianist, and yet being a counterfeit even in 
that kind. This libel is entitled, A declaration of 
the true causes of the great troubles presupposed to 
be intended against the realm of Englandand 
hath a semblance as if it were bent against the do¬ 
ings of her Majesty’s ancient and worthy counsellor 
the lord Burleigh ; whose carefulness and pains her 
Majesty hath used in her counsels and actions of 
this realm for these thirty-four years space, in all 
dangerous times, and amidst many and mighty prac¬ 
tices ; and with such success, as our enemies are put 
still to their paper-shot of such libels as these ; the 
memory of whom will remain in this land, when all 
these libels shall be extinct and forgotten; according 
to the Scripture, “ Memoria justi cum laudibus, at 
impiorum nomen putrescet.” But it is more than 
evident, by the parts of the same book, that the 
author’s malice was to her Majesty and her govern¬ 
ment, as may especially appear in this, that he 
charged not his lordship with any particular actions 
of his private life, such power had truth, whereas 
the libels made against other counsellors have prin¬ 
cipally insisted upon that part : but hath only 
wrested and detorted such actions of state, as in 
times of his service have been managed; and de¬ 
praving them, hath ascribed and imputed to him the 
efiects that have followed; indeed to the good of 
the realm, and the honour of her Majesty, though 
sometimes to the provoking of the malice, but abridg¬ 
ing of the power and means of desperate and incor¬ 
rigible subjects. 

All which slanders, as his lordship might justly 
despise, both for their manifest untruths, and for 
the baseness and obscurity of the author ; so never¬ 
theless, according to the moderation which his lord- 
ship useth in all things, never edaiming the privi¬ 
lege of his authority, when it is question of satisfy¬ 
ing the world, he hath been content that" they be 
not passed over altogether in silence ; wlicreupon I 
have, in particular duty to his lordship, amongst 
others that do honour and love his lordship, and 
that have diligently observed his actions, and in zeal 
of truth, collected, upon the reading of the said libel, 
certain observations, not in form of a just answer, 
lest I should fall into the error whereof Solomon 
speaketh thus, “ Answer not a fool in his own kind 
b*st thou also he like himd* hut only to discover the 
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malice, and to reprove and convict llic nntriitbs 
thereof. 

The points that I have observed upon the reading 
of this libel, are these following : 

I. Of the scope or drift of the libeller. 

IL Of the present estate of this realm of England, 
whether it may be truly avouched to be prosperous 
or afflicted. 

in. Of the proceedings against the pretended 
catholics, whether they have been violent or moder¬ 
ate, and necessary. 

IV. Of the disturbance of the quiet of Chris¬ 
tendom, and to what causes it may be justly imputed. 

V. Of the cunning of the libeller, in palliation of 
his malicious invective against her Majesty and the 
state, with pretence of taxingonly the actions of the 
lord Burleigh. 

VI. Certain true general notes upon the actions 
of the lord Burleigh. 

VII. Of divers particular untruths and abuses 
dispersed through the libel. 

VIII. Of the height of impudency that these 
men are grown unto, in publishing and avouching 
untruths; with a particular recital of some of them 
for an essay. 

I. Of the scope or drift of the libeller. 

It is good advice, in dealing with cautelous and 
malicious persons, whose speech is ever at distance 
with their meanings, “ non quid dixerint, seel quo 
spectarint, videndum a man is not to regard what 
they affirm, or what they hold; but what they would 
convey under their pretended discovery, and what 
turn they would serve. It soundeth strangely in the 
ears of an Englishman, that the miseries of the pre¬ 
sent state of England exceed them of former times 
whatsoever. One w'ould straightway think with 
himself, doth this man believe what he saith ? Or, 
not believing it, doth he think it possible to make 
us believe it ? Surely, in my conceit, neither of both; 
but his end, no doubt, was to round the pope and 
the king of Spain in the ear, by seeming to tell a 
tale to the people of England. For such books are 
ever W’ont to be translated into divers languages; 
and, no doubt, the man wuis not so simple as to 
think he could persuade the people of England tlie 
contrary of what they taste and feel. Bnthe thought; 
he might better abuse the states abroad, if he direct¬ 
ed his speech to them who could best convict liiin, 
and disprove him if he said untrue; so that as livy 
saith in the like case, “ iKlolos magis, coram (juihus 
verba facerent, qiiam ad quos, pensi haberethat 
the iEtolian.s, in their tale, did more respect those 
who did overhear them, than those to whom they 
directed their speech : so in this matter this fellow 
cared not to be counted a liar by all English upon 
price of deceiving of 8pain and Italy ; for it must be. 
nnderstoock that it hath been the g{‘neral practice of 
this kind of men many years, of the one side, to 
abuse the foreign estates, by making them believe 
that all is out of joint and ruinous here in England, 
and that there is great part ready to join with the 
invader; and on the other side, to make the evil 


subjects of England believe of great preparations 
abroad, and in great readiness to be put in act, and 
so to deceive on both sides : and this I take to be his 
principal drift. So again, it is an extravagant and 
incredible conceit, to imagine that all the conclusions 
and actions of estate which have passed during her 
Majesty’s reign, should be ascribed to one counsellor 
alone; and to such an one as was never noted for 
an imperious or over-ruling man; and to say, that 
though he carried them not by violence, yet he com¬ 
passed them by device, thei'e is no man of judgment 
that looketh into the nature of these times, but wall 
easily descry that the wnts of these days are too 
much refined for any man to walk invisible, or to 
make all the w’orld his instruments; and therefore, 
no not in this point assuredly, the libeller spake as 
he thought; but this he foresaw, that the imputa¬ 
tion of cunning doth breed suspicion, and the impu¬ 
tation of greatness and sway doth breed envy ; and 
therefore fmdingwhere he was most wrong, and by 
whose policy and expedience their plots w^ere most 
crossed, the mark he shot at was to see whether he 
could heave at his lordship’s authority, by making 
him suspected to the queen, or generally odious to 
the realm; knowing well enough for the one point, 
that there arc not only jealousies, hut certain revolu¬ 
tions in princes’ minds : so that it is a rare virtue in 
the rarest princes to continue constant to the end in 
their favours and employments. And knowing for 
the other point, that envy ever accompanieth great¬ 
ness, though never so well deserved; and that his 
lordship hath always marched a round and a real 
course in service ; and as he hath not moved envy by 
pomp and ostentation, so hath he never extinguished 
it by any popular or insinuative carriage of himself: 
and this no doubt v^as his second drift 

A third drift was, to assay if he could supplant 
and weaken, by this violent kind of libelling, and 
turning the whole imputation upon his lordship, his 
resolution and courage; and to make him proceed 
more cautelously, and not so throughly and strongly 
against them ; knowing his lordship to l)e a politic 
man, and one that liath a great stake to lose. 

Lastly, lest, W'hilc I discover the cunning and art 
of tin's fellow, I should make him wiser than he was, 
I think a great part of this hook was passion; 
“ (lidlcile est tacere, cum doleas.” The humours of 
tlic.se men being of themselves eager and fierce, 
have, by the abort and blasting of their hopes, been 
blinded and enraged. And surely this book is, of 
all that sort that have been written, of the meanest 
workmanship ; being fraughted with sundry base 
scofis, and cold amplifications, and other characters 
of (h'spitc ; but void of all judgment or ornament. 

11. Of the present estate of this realm of England, 
wludher it may he truly avouched to he prosper¬ 
ous or afflicted. 

Idle henefits of Almighty God upon this land, 
since the time that in his singular providence he led 
as it were, by the hand, and placed in the kingdom, 
his servant our queen Elizabeth, are such, as not in 
boasting, or in confidence of ourselves, but in praise 
of his holy name, are worthy to be both considered 
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and confessed, yea, and registered in perpetual 
memory : notwithstanding, I mean not after the 
manner of a panegyric to extol the present time: it 
shall suffice only that those men, that through the 
gall and bitterness of their own heart have lost their 
taste and judgment, and wmuld deprive God of his 
glory, and us of our senses, in affirming our con¬ 
dition to be miserable, and full of tokens of the 
wrath and indignation of God, be reproved. 

If then it be true, that “ nemo est miser, ant felix, 
nisi comparatus whether we shall, keeping our¬ 
selves within the compass of our own island, look 
into the memories of times past, or at this present 
time take a view of other states abroad in Europe, 
we shall find that we need not give place to the 
happiness either of ancestors or neighbours. For if 
a man weigh well all the parts of state and religion, 
laws, administration of justice, policy of government, 
manners, civility, learning and liberal sciences, in¬ 
dustry and manual arts, arms and provisions of wars, 
for sea and land, treasure, traffic, improvement of the 
soil, population, honour, and reputation, it will appear 
that, taking one part with another, the state of this 
nation was never more flourishing. 

It is easy to call to remembrance, out of histories, 
the kings of England which have in more ancient 
times enjoyed greatest happiness ; besides her Ma¬ 
jesty’s father and grandfather, that reigned in rare 
felicity, as is fresh in memory. They have been 
king Henry L king Henry IL king Henry III. king 
Edward 1. king Edward IIL king Henry V. All 
which have been princes of royal virtue, great feli¬ 
city, and famous memory. But it may be truly 
affirmed, without derogation to any of these worthy 
princes, that whatsoever we find in libels, there is 
not to be found in the English chronicles, a king 
that hath, in all respects laid together, reigned with 
such felicity as her Majesty hath done. For as for 
the first three Henries, the first came in too soon 
after a conquest; the second too soon after an usur¬ 
pation ; and the third too soon after a league, or 
barons’ war, to reign with security and contentation. 
King Henry I. also had unnatural wars with his 
brother Robert, wherein much nobility was consum¬ 
ed: he had therewithal tedious wars in Wales; and 
was not without some other seditions and troubles; 
as namely, the great contestation of liis prelates. 
King Henry II. his happiness was much deformed 
by the revolt of his son Henry, after he had associ¬ 
ated him, and of his other sons. King Henry IIL 
besides his continual wars in Wales, was after forty- 
four years’ reign imquieted with intricate commotions 
of his barons; as may appear by the mad parliament 
held at Oxford, and the acts thereupon ensuing. 
His son Edward I. had a more flourishing time than 
any of the other; came to his kingdom at ripe years 
and with great reputation, after his voyage into the 
Holy Land, and was much loved and obeyed, con¬ 
trived his wars with great judgment: first having 
reclaimed Wales to a settled allegiance, and being 
upon the point of uniting Scotland. But yet I sup¬ 
pose it was more honour for her Majesty to have so 
important a piece of Scotland in her hand, and the 
same with such justice to render up, than it was for 


that worthy king to have advanced in such forward¬ 
ness the conquest of that nation. And for king 
Edward III. his reign was visited with much sick¬ 
ness and mortality ; so as they reckoned in his days 
three several mortalities ; one in the 22ml year, 
another in the 35th year, and the last in the 43rd 
year of his reign; and being otherwise victorious 
and in prosperity, was by that only cross more 
afflicted, than he was by the other prosperities com¬ 
forted. Besides, he entered hardly ; and again, 
according to the verse “ cedebant ultima primis,” 
his latter times were not so prosperous. And for 
king Henry Y. as his success was wonderful, so he 
wanted continuance; being extinguished after ten 
years’ reign in the prime of his fortunes. 

Now for liev Majesty, we will first j, co„,i„uanee. 
Speak of the blessing of continuance, as 
that which wanted in the happiest of these kings; 
and is not only a great favour of God unto the prince, 
but also a singular benefit unto the people; for that 
sentence of the Scripture, “ misera natio cum multi 
sunt principcs ejus,” is interpreted notonly to extend 
to divisions and distractions in government, but also 
to frequent changes in succession: considering, that 
the change of a prince bringeth in many charges, 
which are harsli and unpleasant to a great part of 
the subjects. It appenreth then, that of the line of 
five hundred and fourscore years, and more, contain¬ 
ing the number of twenty-two kings, God hath al¬ 
ready prolonged her Majesty’s reign to exceed six¬ 
teen of the said two and twenty ; and by the end of 
this present year, which God prosper, she shall 
attain to he equal with two more: during which 
time there have deceased four emperors, as many 
French kings, twice so many bishops of Rome. 
Yea, every state in Christendom, except Spain, have 
received sundry successions. And for the king of 
Spain, he is waxed so infirm, and thereby so retired, 
as the report of his death serveth for every year’s 
news: whereas her Majesty, thanks he given to God, 
being nothing decayed in vigour of health and 
strength, was never more able to supply and sustain 
the weight of her affairs, and is, as far as standeth 
with the dignity of her Majesty’s royal state, con¬ 
tinually to be seen, to the great comfort and heart- 
ease of her people. 

Secondly, we will mention the bless- (>. Health, 
ing of health: I mean generally of the 
l^eople, wliich was wanting in the reign of another 
of those kings; which else deserved to have the 
second place in happiness, which is one of the great 
favours of God towards any nation. For as there 
he three scourges of God, war, famine, and pesti¬ 
lence ; so are there three benedictions,peace, plenty, 
and health. Whereas, therefore, this realm hath 
been visited in times past with sundry kinds of mor¬ 
talities, as pestilences, sweats, and other contagious 
diseases, it is so, that in her Majesty’s times, being 
of the continuance aforesaid, there was only, towards 
the beginning of her reign, some sickness, between 
June and February, in the city; but not dispersed 
into any other part of the realm, as w'as noted; 
which we call yet the great plague; because that 
though it was nothing so grievous and so sweeping 
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as it ’hath been sundry times heretofore, yet it was 
great in respect of the health, which hath followed 
since: which hath been such, especially of late years, 
as we began to dispute and move questions of the 
causes whereunto it should be ascribed, until such 
time as it pleased God to teach us that we ought to 
ascribe it only to his mercy, by touching us a little 
this present year, but with a very gentle hand; and 
such as it hath pleased him since to remove. But 
certain it is, for so many years together, notwith¬ 
standing the great pestering of people in houses, the 
great multitude of strangers, and the sundry voyages 
by seas, all which have been noted to be causes of 
pestilence, the health universal of the people was 
never so good. 

3 Peace third blessing is that which all 

the politic and fortunate kings before 
recited have wanted; that is, peace : for there was 
never foreigner since her Majesty’s reign, by invasion 
or incursion of moment, that took any footing within 
the realm of England. One rebellion there hath 
been only, but such an one as was repressed within 
the space of seven weeks, and did not waste the 
realm so much as by the destruction or depopulation 
of one poor town. And for wars abroad, taking in 
those of Leith, those of Newhaven, the second ex¬ 
pedition into Scotland, the wars of Spain, which I 
reckon from the year 86 or 8 ?, (before which time 
neither had the king of Spain withdrawn his am¬ 
bassadors here residing; neither had her Majesty 
received into protection the United Provinces of the 
Low Countries,) and the aid of France; they have 
not occupied in time a third part of her Majesty’s 
reign ; nor consumed past two of any noble house ; 
whereof France took one, and Flanders another; 
and very few besides of quality or appearance. 
They have scarce mowed down the overcharge of 
the people within the realm. It is therefore true, 
that the kings aforesaid, and others her Majesty’s 
progenitors, have been victorious in their wars, and 
have made many famous and memorable voyages 
and expeditions into sundry parts; and that her 
Majesty, contrariwise, from the beginning, put on a 
firm resolution to content herself within those limits 
of her dominions which she received, and to enter¬ 
tain peace with her neighbour princes; which re¬ 
solution she hath ever since, notwithstanding she 
hath had rare opportunities, just claims and pretences, 
and great and mighty means, sought to continue. 
But if this be objected to be the less honourable 
fortune : I answer, that ever amongst the heathen, 
who held not the expense of blood so |)recious as 
Christians ought to do, the peaceable government 
of Augustus Cmsar was ever as highly esteemed as 
the victories of Julius his uncle; and that the name 
of pater patrice” was ever as honourable as that of 
propagator imperii.” And this I add farther, that 
during this inward peace of so many years in the 
actions of war before mentioned, which her Majesty, 
either in her own defence or in just and honourable 
aids, hath undertaken, the service hath been such as 
hath carried no note of a people, whose militia were 
degenerated through long peace; but hath every way 
answered the ancient reputation, of the English arms. 


The fourtli blessing is plenty: and 4 . plenty and 
abundance : and first for grain and all wealth, 
victuals, there cannot be more evident proof of the 
plenty than this; tliat whereas England was wont 
to be fed by other countries from the east, it sufficeth 
now to feed other countries ; so as we do many times 
transport and serve sundry foreign countries: and 
yet there w^as never the like multitude of people to 
eat it within the realm. Another evident proof 
thereof may he, that the good yields of corn which 
have been, together with some toleration of vent, 
hath of late time invited and enticed men to break 
up more ground, and to convert it to tillage, than 
all the penal laws for that purpose made and en¬ 
acted could ever by compulsion effect, A third proof 
may be, that the prices of grain and victual were 
never of late years more reasonable. Now for argu¬ 
ments of the great wealth in all other respects, let 
the points following he considered. 

There was never the like number of fair and 
stately houses as have been built and set up from 
the ground since her Majesty’s reign; insomuch that 
there have been reckoned in one shire that is not 
great, to the number of thirty-three, which have 
been all new built within that time; and whereof 
the meanest was never built for two thousand pounds. 

There were never the like iffeasures of goodly 
gardens and orchards, walks, pools, and parks, as do 
adorn almost every mansion-house. 

There was never the like number of beautiful 
and costly tombs and monuments which are erected 
in sundry churches, in honourable memory of the 
dead. 

There was never the like quantity of plate, jewels, 
sumptuous movables, and stuff, as is now within the 
realm. 

There was never the like quantity of waste and 
unprofitable ground inned, reclaimed, and improved. 

There was never the like husbanding of all sorts 
of grounds by fencing, manuring, and all kinds of 
good husbandry. 

The towns were never better built nor peopled; 
nor the principal fairs and markets ever better cus- 
tomed or frequented. 

The commodities and ease, of rivers cut by hand, 
and brought into a new channel; of piers that 
have been built; of waters that have been forced 
and brought against the ground, were never so 
many. 

There was never so many excellent artificers, nor 
so many new liandy-crafts used and exercised; nor 
new commodities made within the realm ; sugar, 
paper, glass, copper, clivers silks, and the like. 

There was never such complete and honourable 
provision of horse, armour, weapons, ordnance of 
the war. 

The fifth blessing hath been the r>. inmmse of 
great population and multitude of fami- people, 
lies increased within her Majesty’s days: for 
which point I refer myself to the proclamations of 
restraint of building in London, the inhibition of 
inmates of sundry cities, the restraint of cottages by 
act of parliament, and sundry other tokens of record 
of the surcharge of people, 
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Besides these parts of a government, 

8. Reformation from God, wherein the condition 

^ ’ of the people hath been more happy in 

her Majesty’s times, than in the times of her pro¬ 
genitors, there are certain singularities and particu¬ 
lars of her Majesty’s reign; wherein I do not say, 
that w^e have enjoyed them in a more ample degree 
and proportion than in former ages, as it hath hillen 
out in the points before mentioned, hut such as were 
in ‘effect unknown and untasted heretofore. As 
first, the purity of religion, which is a benefit ines¬ 
timable, and was in the time of all former princes, 
until the days of her Majesty’s father of famous 
memory, unheard of. Out of which purity of reli¬ 
gion have since ensued, beside the principal effect 
of the true knowledge and worship of God, three 
points of great consequence unto the civil estate. 

One, the stay of a mighty treasure 
The special within the realm, which in foretimes 
bhshed^mon^ was drawn forth to Borne. Another, 
?^o?reif dispersion and distribution of those 

revenues, amounting to a third part of 
the land of the realm, and that of the goodliest and 
the richest sort, which heretofore was unprofitahly 
spent in monasteries, into such hands as by whom 
the realm receiveth, at this day, service and strength; 
and many great houses have been set up and aug¬ 
mented. The third, the managing and enfranchising 
of the regal dignity from the recognition of a foreign 
superior. All which points, though begun by her 
father, and continued by her brother, were yet 
nevertheless, after an eclipse or intermission, 
restored and re-established by her Majesty’s self. 

Secondly, the fineness of money: for 
Fineness of j^g purging away of the dross of 
religion, the heavenly treasure, was 
common to her Majesty with her father and her 
brother, so the purging of the base money, the 
earthly treasure, hath been altogether proper to her 
Majesty’s own times; whereby our monies bearing 
the natural estimation of the stamp or mark, both 
every man resteth assured of his own value, and 
free from the losses and deceits which fall out 
in other places upon the rising and falling of 
monies. 

Thirdly, the might of the navy, and 
Themightof augmentation of the shipping of the 
^ * realm; w'hich, by politic constitutions 
for maintenance of fishing, and the encouragement 
and assistance given to the undertakers of new dis¬ 
coveries and trades by sea, is so advanced, as this 
island is become, as the natural site thereof deserv- 
eth, the lady of the sea. 

Now, to pass from the comparison of time to the 
comparison of place, w^e may find in the states abroad 
cause of pity and compassion in some: but of envy 
or emulation in none; our condition being, by the 
good fiivour of God, not inferior to any. 

The kingdom of France, which, by 
reason of the seat of the empire of the 
England with west, wuis wont to have the precedence 
ab^ad. of the kingdoms- of Europe, i.s now fall- 
en into those calamities, that, as the 
prophet saith, From the crown of the 


head to the sole of the foot, there is no whole place.” 
The divisions are so many, and so intricate, of protest- 
ants and catholics, royalists and leaguers, Bourbon- 
ists and Lorainists, patriots and Spanish; as it 
seemeth God hath some great work to bring to pass 
upon that nation ; yea, the nobility divided from the 
third estate, and the towns from the field. All 
which miseries, truly to speak, have been wrought 
by Spain and the Spanish faction. 

The Low Countries, which countries. 

within the age of a young man, the 
richest, the best peopled, and the best built plots of 
Europe, are in such estate, as a country is like to 
he in, that hath been the seat of thirty years’ war: 
and although the sea provinces be rather increased 
in wealth and shipping than otherwise ; yet they 
cannot hut mourn for their distraction from the rest 
of their body. 

The kingdom of Portugal, which of 
late times, through their merchandizing 
and places in the East Indies, was grown to be an 
opulent kingdom, is now at the last, after the unfor¬ 
tunate journey of Afric, in that state as a country is 
like to be, that is reduced under a foreigner by con¬ 
quest ; and such a foreigner as hath his competitor 
in title, being a natural Portugal and no stranger; 
and .having been once in possession, yet in life ; 
whereby his jealousy must necessarily be increased, 
and through his jealousy their oppression : which is 
apparent, by the carrying of many noble families out 
of their natural countries to live in exile, and by 
ptrtting to death a great number of noblemen, natu¬ 
rally born to have been principal governors of their 
countries. These are three afflicted parts of Chris¬ 
tendom ; the rest of the states enjoy either pros¬ 
perity or tolerable condition. 

The kingdom of Scotland, though at 
this present, by the good regiment and 
wise proceeding of the king, they enjoy good quiet; 
yet since our peace, it hath passed through no small 
troubles, and remaineth full of boiling and swelling 
humours; hut like, by the maturity of the said 
king every day increasing, to be repressed. 

The kingdom of Poland is newly re- 
covered out of great wars about an 
ambiguous election. And besides, is a state of that 
composition, that their king being elective, they do 
commonly choose rather a stranger than one of their 
own country : a great exception to the flourishing 
estate of any kingdom. 

The kingdom of Swedeland, beside 
their foreign wars upon their confines, 
the Muscovites and the Danes, hath been also sub¬ 
ject to divers intestine tumults and mutations, as 
their stories do record. 

The kingdom of Denmark hath had 
good times, especially by the good go-^ 
verniuent of the late king, who maintained the pro¬ 
fession of the gospel; but yet greatly giveth place 
to the kingdom of England, in climate, wealth, fer¬ 
tility, and many other points both of honour and 
strength. 

The estates of Italy, which are not 
under the dominion of Spain, have had 
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peace equal in continuance with ours, except in re¬ 
gard of that which hath passed between them and 
tfie Turk, which hath sorted to their honour and 
commendation ; but yet they are so bridled and over¬ 
awed by the Spaniard, that possesseth the two 
principal members thereof, and that in the two ex¬ 
treme pacts, as they be like quillets of freehold, be¬ 
ing intermixed in the midst of a great honour or 
lordship ; so as their quiet is intermingled, not with 
jealousy alone, but with restraint 

Germany states of Germany have had for 

the most part peaceable times; but yet 
they yield to the state of England; not only in the 
great honour of a great kingdom, they being of a 
mean style and dignity, but also in many other 
respects both of wealth and policy. 

Savoy Savoy having been in 

the old duke’s time governed in good 
prosperity, hath since (notwithstanding* their new 
great alliance with Spain, whereupon they waxed 
insolent, to design to snatch up some piece of France, 
after the dishonourable repulse from the siege of 
Geneva) been often distressed by a particular gen¬ 
tleman of Daupliiny; and at this present day the 
duke feclctli, even in Piedmont beyond the moun¬ 
tains, tile weight of the same enemy; who bath 
lately shut u\) liis gates and common entries between 
Savoy and Piedmont. 

So as hitherto I do not see but that we are as 
much hound to the mercies of God as any other 
nation ; considering that the hres of dissension and 
oppression in some parts of Christendom, may serve 
us for lights to show ns our happiness: and the 
good estates of other places, which we do congratu¬ 
late with them for, is sucli, nevertheless, as doth not 
stain and exceed ours : but rather doth still leave 
somewhat, wherein we may acknowledge an ordinary ' 
benediction of God. 

Spain Lastly, we do not much emulate the 
greatness and glory of the Spaniards ; 
who having not only excluded the purity of religion, 
but also fortified against it, by their device of the 
inquisition, which is a bulwark against the entrance 
of the truth of God ; having, in rccompence of their 
new purchfise of Portugal, lost a great part of their 
ancient patrimonies of the Low Countries, being of 
far greater commodity and value, or at the least 
holding part thereof in such sort as most of their 
other revenues arc spent there upon tlieir own; 
having lately, with much dilficulty, rather smoothed 
and skinned over, than healed and extinguished the 
commotions of Aragon; having* rather sowed trou¬ 
bles in France, than reaped assured fruit thereof 
unto themselves ; having from the attempt of Eng¬ 
land received scorn and disreputation ; being at this 
time with the states of Italy rather suspected than 
either love**’’ or feared; having in Germany and else¬ 
where, rather much practice, than any sound intel¬ 
ligence or amity; having no such clear succession 
as they need object, and reproach, the uncertainty 
thereof unto another nation ; have in the end won a 
reputation rather of amhilion than justice; and in 
the pursuit of their ambition, ratlier of mueli enter¬ 
prising than of fortunate achieving; and in their 


enterpx’ising, rather of doing things by treasure and 
expense, than by forces and valour. 

Now that I have given the reader a taste of Eng¬ 
land respectively, and in comparison of the times past, 
and of the states abroad, I will descend to examine 
the libeller’s own divisions, whereupon let the world 
judge how easily and clean this ink, which he hath 
cast in our faces, is washed oif. 

The first branch of the pretended calamities of 
England, is the great and wonderful confusion which, 
he saith, is in the state of the church; which is sub¬ 
divided again into two parts: the one, the prosecu¬ 
tions against the catholics; the other, the discords 
and controversies amongst ourselves: the former of 
which two parts I have made an article by itself; 
wherein I have set clown a clear and simple narra¬ 
tion of the proceedings of state against that sort of 
subjects; adding this by the way, that there are two 
extremities in state concerning the causes of faith 
and religion; that is to say, the permission of the 
exercises of more religions than one, which is a dan¬ 
gerous indulgence and toleration; the other is the 
entering and sifting into men’s consciences when no 
overt scandal is given, which is rigorous and strain- 
able inquisition; and I avouch the proceedings to¬ 
wards the pretended catholics to have been a mean 
between these two extremities, referring the demon¬ 
stration thereof unto the aforesaid narration in the 
articles following. 

Touching the divisions in our church, . 

the libeller affirmeth that the protes- thTcoStro? 
tantical Calvinism, for so it pleaseth church 
him with very good grace to term the 
religion with us established, is grown contemptible, 
and detected of idolatry, heresy, and many other 
superstitious abuses, by a purified sort of professors 
of the same gospel. And this contention is yet 
grown to be more intricate, by reason of a third kind 
of gospellers called Brownists : who, being directed 
by the great fervour of the unholy ghost, do express¬ 
ly affirm, that the protestantical church of England 
is not gathered in the name of Christ, hut of Anti¬ 
christ; and that if the prince or magistrate under 
her do refuse or defer to reform the clmrch, the 
people may, without her consent, take the reforma¬ 
tion into tlieir own hands: and hei’eto he addeth the 
fanatical pageant of Hacket. And this is the effect of 
this accusation in this point For answer wliereunto, 
first, it must be remembered that the church of God 
hath been in all ages subject to contentions and 
schisms: the lares were not sown but where the 
wheat was sown before. Our Saviour Christ de¬ 
livered it for an ill note to .have outward peace; 
saying, “ when a strong man is in possession of the 
house,” meaning the devil, “ all things are in peace.” 
It is the condition of the church to he ever uiiclcr 
trials; and there are hut two trials; the one of per¬ 
secution, the other of scandal and contention; and 
when the one ccaseth, the other succeedeth : nay, 
there is scarce any one epistle of St. Paul’s unto the 
churches, but containeth some reprehension of un- 
necesvsary and schismatical controversies. So like¬ 
wise in the reign of Constantine the Great, after the 
time that the church had obtained peace from per- 
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sedition, straight entered sundry questions and con¬ 
troversies, about no less matters than the essential 
parts of the faith, and the high mysteries of the 
Trinity. But reason teacheth us, that in ignorance 
and implied belief it is easy to agree, as colours 
agree in the dark: or if any country decline into 
atheism, then controversies wax dainty, because men 
do think religion scarce worth the falling out for j so 
as it is weak divinity to account controversies an ill 
sign in the church. 

ft is true that certain men, moved with an incon¬ 
siderate detestation of all ceremonies or orders, which 
were in use in the time of the Roman religion, as if 
they were without difference superstitious or pol¬ 
luted, and led with an affectionate imitation of the 
government of some protestant churches in foreign 
states j have sought by books and preaching, indis¬ 
creetly, and sometimes undutifully, to bring in an 
alteration in the external rites and policy of the 
church; but neither have the grounds of the con- j 
troversies extended unto any point of faith; neither 
hath the pressing and prosecution exceeded, in the 
generality, the nature of some inferior contempts: 
so as they have been far from heresy and sedition, 
and therefoi'e rather offensive than dangerous to the 
church or state. 

And as for those which we call Brownists, being, 
when they were at the most, a very small number of 
very silly and base people, here and there in corners 
dispersed, they are now, thanks be to God, by the 
good remedies that have been used, suppressed and 
worn out; so as there is scarce any news of them. 
Neither had they been much known at all, had not 
Brown their leader written a pamphlet, wherein, as 
it came into his head, he inveighed more against 
logic and rhetoric, than against the state of the 
church, which writing was much read; and had not 
also one Barrow, being a gentleman of a good house, 
but one that lived in London at ordinaries, and there 
learned to argue in table-talk, and so was very much 
known in the city and abroad, made a leap from a 
vain and libertine youth, to a preciseness in the 
highest degree; the strangeness of which alteration 
made him very much spoken of; the matter might 
long before have breathed out. And here I note an 
honesty and discretion in the libeller, which I note 
no where else ; in that he did forbear to lay to our 
charge the sect of the Family of Love; for, about 
twelve years since, there was creeping in, in some 
secret places of the realm, indeed a very great heresy 
derived from the Dutch, and named as was before 
said ; which since, by the good blessing of God, and 
by the good strength of our church, is banished and 
extinct. ^ But so much we see, that the diseases 
wherewith our church bath been visited, whatsoever 
these men say, have either not been malign and 
dangerous, or else they have been as blisters in some 
small ignoble part of the body, which have soon 
after fallen and gone away. For such also was the 
pbrenetical and fanatical, for I mean not to deter¬ 
mine it, attempt of Hacket, who must needs have 
been thought a very dangerous heretic, that could 
never get but two disciples; and those, as it should 
seem, perished in their brain: and a dangerous com- 


motioner, that in so great and populous a city as 
London is, could draw but those same two fellows, 
whom the people rather laughed at as a may-game, 
than took any heed of what they did or said: so 
as it was very true that an honest poor woman said 
when she saw Hacket out of a window pass to bis 
execution ; said she to herself, It was foretold that 
in the latter days there should come those that have 
deceived many; but in faith thou hast deceived 
but few.” 

But it is manifest untruth which the libeller set- 
teth down, that there hath been no punishment done 
upon those which in any of the foresaid kinds have 
broken the laws, and disturbed the church and state; 
and that the edge of the law hath been only turned 
! upon tlie pretended catholics: for the examples are 
very many, where, according to the nature and de- 
gree of the offence, the correction of such offenders 
hath not been neglected. 

These be the great confusions whereof he hath 
accused our church, which I refer to the judgment 
of an indifferent and understanding person, how true 
they be : my meaning is not to blanch or excuse any 
fault of our church; nor on the other side to enter 
into commemoration, how flourishing it is in great 
and learned divines, or painful and excellent preach¬ 
ers ; let men have the reproof of that which is amiss, 
and God the gloi-y of that which is good. And so 
much for the first branch. 

In the second branch, he maketh 
great musters and shows of the strength SiTforeTjf 
and multitude of the enemies of this enemies of 
state; declaring in what evil terms and ^ state, 
correspondence we stand with foreign states, and how 
desolate and destitute we are of friends and confede¬ 
rates ; doubting belike, how be should be able to 
prove and justify his assertiem touching the present 
miseries, and therefore endeavouring at the least to 
maintain, that the good estate which we enjoy, is 
yet made somewhat bitter by reason of many terrors 
and fears. Whereupon entering into consideration 
of the security, wherein not by our own policy, but 
by the good providence and protection of God, we 
stand at this time, I do find it to be a security of 
that nature and kind, which Iphicrates the Athenian 
did commend; who being a commissioner to treat 
with the state of kSparta upon conditions of peace, 
and hearing the other side make many propositions 
touching security, interrupted them and told them, 
there wms but one manner of security whereupon the 
Athenians could rest; which was, if the deputies of 
the Lacedccmonians could make it plain unto them, 
that, after these and these things parted withal, the 
Lacedmmonians should not be able to hurt them 
though they would. So it is with us, as we have 
not justly provoked the hatred or enmity of any 
other state, so howsoever that be, I know not at this 
time the enemy that hath the power to offend us 
though he liad the will. 

And whether we have given just cause of quarrel 
or offence, it shall be afterwards touched in the 
fourth article, touching the true Causes of the dis¬ 
turbance of the quiet of Christendom, as far as it is 
fit to justify the actions of so high a prince upon the 
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occasioB of such a libel as this. But now concern¬ 
ing the power and forces of any enemy, I do find 
that England hath sometimes apprehended with 
jealousy the confederation between France and Scot¬ 
land; the one being upon the same continent that 
we are, and breeding a soldier of puissance and 
courage, not much differing from the English : the 
other a kingdom very opulent, and thereby able to 
sustain wars, though at very great charge; and 
having a brave nobility; and being a near neighbour. 
And yet of this conjunction there never came any 
offence of moment: but Scotland W'as ever rather 
used by France as a diversion of an English inva¬ 
sion upon France, than as a commodity of a French 
invasion upon England. I confess also, that since' 
the unions of the kingdom of Spain, and during the 
time the kingdom of France was in his entire, a 
conjunction of those two potent kingdoms against us 
might have been of some terror to us. But now it 
is evident, that the state of France is such as both 
those conjunctions arc become impossible: it rest- 
eth that either Spain with Scotland should offend 
us, or Spain alone. For Scotland, thanks be to 
God, the amity and intelligence is so sound and 
secret between the two crowns, being strengthened 
by consent in religion, nearness of blood, and con¬ 
tinual good offices reciprocally on either side, as the 
Spaniard himself, in his own plot, thinketh it easier 
to alter and overthrow the present state of Scotland 
than to remove and divide it from the amity of 
England. So as it must be Spain alone that we 
should fear, which should seem, by reason of its 
spacious dominions, to be a great overmatch. The 
conceit whereof maketh me call to mind the resem¬ 
blance of an ancient writer in physic; who, labour¬ 
ing to persuade that a physician should not doubt 
sometimes to purge his patient, though he seem very 
weak, entereth into a distinction of weakness; and 
saith, there is a weakness of spirit, and a w^eak- 
ness of body ; the latter whereof he compareth unto 
a man that were otherwise very strong, but had a 
great pack on his neck, so great as made him double 
again, so as one might thrust him down with his 
finger: which similitude find distinction botli may 
be fitly applied to matter of state; for some states 
are weak through want of means, and some weak 
through excess of burthen; in which rank I do 
place the state of Spain, which having out-compassed 
itself in embracing too much ; and being itself but 
a barren seed-plot of soldiers, and mncli decayed 
and exhausted of men by the Indies, and by con¬ 
tinual wars; and as to the state of their treasure, 
being indebted and engaged before such times as 
they waged so great forces in France, and therefore 
much more since, is not in brief an enemy to he 
feared by a nation seated, manned, furnished, and 
policed as is England. 

Neither is this spoken by guess, for the experience 
was substantial enough, and of fresh memory in the 
late enterprise of Spain upon England: what time 
all that goodly shipping, which in that voyage was 
consumed, was complete ; what time his forces in 
the Low Countries were also full and entire, which 
now are wasted to a fourth part; what time also he 


was not entangled with the matters of France, but 
was rather like to receive assistance than impedi¬ 
ment from his friends there, in respect of the great 
vigour wherein the league then was, while the duke 
of Guise then lived; and yet nevertheless this great 
preparation passed away like a dream. The in¬ 
vincible navy neither took any one barque of ours, 
neither yet once offered to land : but after they had 
been well beaten and chased, made a perambulation 
about the northern seas; ennobling many cc^asts 
with wrecks of mighty ships ; and so returned home 
with greater derision than they set forth with ex¬ 
pectation. 

So as we shall not need much confederacies and 
succours, which he saith we want for breaking of 
the Spanish invasion, no, though the Spaniard should 
nestle in Britain, and supplant the French, and get 
some port-towns into their hands there, which is yet 
far off, yet shall he never be so commodiously seated 
to annoy us, as if he had kept the Low Countries: 
and we shall rather fear him as a wrangling neigh¬ 
bour, that may trespass now and then upon some 
straggling ships of ours, than as an invader. And 
as for our confederacies, God hath given us both 
means and minds to tender and relieve the states of 
others; and therefore our confederacies are rather 
of honour than such as we depend upon. And yet 
nevertheless the apostates and huguenots of France 
on the one part, for so he termeth the whole no¬ 
bility in a manner of France, among the which a 
great part is of his own religion; which maintain 
the clear and unblemished title of their lawful and 
natural king against the seditious populace, and the 
heer-hrewers and basket-makers of Flolland and 
Zealand, as he also terms them, on the other, have 
almost bandied away between them all the duke of 
Parma’s forces; and I suppose the very mines of 
the Indies will go low, or ever the one be ruined, or 
the other recovered. Neither again desire we better 
confederacies and leagues than Spain itself hath 
provided for us: “Non enim verbis foedera con- 
firmantur, sed iisdem utilitatibus.” We know to 
how many states the king of Spain is odious and 
suspected ; and for ourselves we have incensed none 
by our injuries, nor made any jealous of our am¬ 
bition : these are in rules of policy the firmest 
contracts. 

Let thus much be said in answer of the second 
branch, concerning the number of exterior enemies: 
wherein my meaning is nothing less than to attri¬ 
bute our felicity to our policy; or to nourish our¬ 
selves in the humour of security. But I hope we 
shall depend upon God and be vigilant; and then 
it will be seen to what end these false alarms will 
come. 

In the third branch of the miseries of England, 
he taketh upon him to play the prophet, as he hath 
in all the rest played the poet; and will needs 
divine or iwognosticate the great troubles whereunto 
this realm shall fall after her Majesty’s times ; as if 
he that hath so singular a gift in lying of the present 
time and times past, had nevertheless an extraordi¬ 
nary grace in telling truth of the time to come; or, 
as if the effect of the pope’s curses of England were 
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upon better advice adjourned to those days. It is 
true, it will be misery enough for this realm, when¬ 
soever it shall be, to lose such a sovereign Tbut for 
the rest, we must repose ourselves upon the good 
pleasure of God. So it is an unjust charge in the 
libeller to impute an accident of state to the fault of 
the government. 

It pleaseth God sometimes, to the end to make 
men depend upon him the more, to hide from them 
the «lear sight of future events ; and to make them 
think that full of uncertainties which proveth certain 
and clear : and sometimes, on the other side, to cross 
men’s expectations, and to make them full of diffi¬ 
culty and perplexity in that which they thought to 
be easy and assured. Neither is it any new thing 
for the titles of succession in monarchies to be at 
times less or more declared. King Sebastian of 
Portugal, before his journey into Africk, declared no 
successor. The cardinal, though he w^ere of extreme 
age, and were much importuned by the king of Spain, 
and knew directly of six or seven competitors to that 
crown, yet he rather established I know not what 
interims, than decided the titles, or designed any 
certain successor. The dukedom of Ferrara is at 
this day, after the death of the prince that now 
liveth, uncertain in the point of succession: the 
kingdom of Scotland hath declared no successor. 
Nay, it is very rare in hereditary monarchies, by 
any act of state, or any recognition or oath of the 
people in the collateral line, to establish a successor. 
The duke of Orleans succeeded Charles Vlll. of 
France, but was never declared successor in his 
time. Monsieur d’Angoulesme also succeeded him, 
but without any designation. Sons of kings them¬ 
selves oftentimes, through desire to reign and to pre¬ 
vent their time, wax dangerous to their parents: how 
much more cousins in a more remote degree! It is 
lawful, no doubt, and honourable, if the case require, 
for princes to make an establishment: but, as it was 
said, it is rarely practised in the collateral line. 
Trajan, the best emperor of Eome, of a lieatlien, 
that ever was, at what time the emperors did use to 
design successors, not so much to avoid the uncer¬ 
tainty of succession, as to the end, to have partici- 
pes curarum for the present time, because their em¬ 
pire was so vast; at w^hat time also adoptions were 
in use, and himself had been adopted; yet never 
designed a successor, but by his last wall and testa¬ 
ment, which also was thought to be suborned by 
his wife Plotina in the favour of her lover Adrian. 

You may be sure that nothing hath been done to 
prejudice the right; and there can be but one right. 
But one thing I am persuaded of, that no king of 
Spain, nor bishop of Rome, shall umpire, or promote 
any beneficiary, or feodatory king, as they designed 
to do; even when the Scots queen lived, whom they 
pretended to cherish. I wall not retort the matter 
of succession upon Spain, but use that modesty and 
reverence, that belongelh to the majesty of so great 
a king, thnugh an enemy. And so much for this 
third branch. 

The fourth branch he maketh to be touching the 
overthrow of the nobility and the oppression of the 
people: wherein though he may, percase, abuse the 
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simplicity of any foreigner; yet to an Englishman, 
or any that heareth of the present condition of Eng¬ 
land, he wall appear to be a man of singular au¬ 
dacity, and worthy to be employed in the defence 
of any paradox. But surely if he would needs 
have defaced the general state of England, at this 
time, he should in wisdom rather have made some 
Marly declamation against the excess of superfluity 
and delicacy of our times, than to have insisted upon 
the misery aud poverty and depopulation of the land, 
as may sufficiently appear by that which hath been 
said. 

But nevertheless, to follow this man concerning 
in his own steps: first, concerning the the state of 
nobility ; it is true, that there have been 
in ages past, noblemen, as I take it, both of greater 
possessions and of greater command and sway than 
any are at this day. One reason why the possessions 
are less, I conceive to be, because certain sumptuous 
veins and humours of expense, as apparel, gaming, 
maintaining of a kind of followers, and the like, do 
reign more than they did in times past. Another 
reason is, because noblemen now-a-days do deal 
better with their younger sons than they were ac¬ 
customed to do heretofore, whereby the principal 
house receiveth many abatements. Touching the 
command, which is not indeed so great as it hath 
been, I take it rather to be a commendation of the 
time than otherwise: for men were w’ont factiously 
to depend upon noblemen, whereof ensued many 
partialities and divisions, besides much interruption 
of justice, w'hile the great ones did seek to bear out 
those that did depend upon them. So as the kings 
of this realm, finding long since that kind of com¬ 
mandment in noblemen unsafe unto their crown, 
and inconvenient unto their people, thought meet to 
restrain the same by provision of laws; whereupon 
grew the statute of retainers; so as men now de¬ 
pend upon the prince and the laws, and upon no 
other; a matter which hath also a congruity with 
the nature of the time, as may be seen in other 
countries; namely, in Spain, where their grandees 
are nothing so potent and so absolute as they have 
been in limes past. But otherwise it may be truly 
affirmed, that the rights and pre-eminences of the 
nobility were never more duly and exactly preserved 
unto them, than they have been in her Majesty’s 
lime ; the precedence of knights given to the younger 
sons of barons; no subpoenas awarded against 
the nobility out of the chancery, but letters; no an¬ 
swer upon oath, but upon honour: besides a num¬ 
ber of other privileges in parliament, court, and 
country. So likewise for the countenance of her 
Majesty and the state, in lieutenancies, commissions, 
offices, and the like, there was never a more honour¬ 
able and graceful regard had of the nobility; nei¬ 
ther was there ever a more faithful remembrancer 
and exactor of all these particular pre-eminences unto 
them; nor a more diligent searcher and register of 
their pedigrees, alliances, and all memorials of hon¬ 
our, than that man whom he chargeth to have over¬ 
thrown the nobility ; because a few of them by im¬ 
moderate expense are decayed, according to the 
humour of the time, which he hath not been able to 
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esist, no not in his own house. And as for attain¬ 
ders, there have been in thirty-five years but five of 
any of the nobility, whereof but two came to execu¬ 
tion ; and one of them was accompanied with resti¬ 
tution of blood in the children : yea, all of them, ex¬ 
cept Westmoreland, were such, as whether it were 
by favour of law or government, their heirs have, 
or are like to have, a great part of their possessions. 
And so much for the nobility. 

Touching the oppression of the people, he men- 
tioneth four points. 

1. The consumption of people in the wars. 

2. The interruption of traffic. 

3. The corruption of justice. 

Concernin multitude of taxations. Unto 

thTSeof' all which points there needeth no long 
speech. Eor the first, thanks be to 
God, the benediction of “ Crescite ’’ and 
‘‘Multiplicamini,” is not so weak upon this realm of 
England, but the population thereof may afford such 
loss of men as were sufficient for the making our 
late wars, and were in a perpetuity, without being 
seen either in city or country. We read, that when 
the Romans did take cense of their people, whereby 
the citizens were numbered by the poll in the be¬ 
ginning of a great war; and afterwards again at the 
ending, there sometimes wwted a third part of the 
number: but let our muster-books be perused, those, 
I say, that certify the number of all fighting men in 
every shire, in vicesimo of the queen; at what time, 
except a handful of soldiers in the Low Countries, 
we expended no men in the wars; and now again, 
at this present time, and there will appear small 
diminution. There be many tokens in this realm 
rather of press and surcharge of people, than of want 
and depopulation, which were before recited. Be¬ 
sides, it is a better condition of inward peace to be 
accompanied with some exercise of no dangerous 
war in foreign parts, than to be utterly without 
apprentisage of war, whereby people grow effeminate 
and unpractised when occasion shall be. And it is 
no small strength unto the realm, that in these wars 
of exercise and not of peril, so many of our people 
are trained, and so many of our nobility and gentle¬ 
men have been made excellent leaders both by sea 
and land. As for that he objecteth, we have no 
provision for soldiers at their return; though that 
p6mt hath not been altogether neglected, yet I wish 
with all my heart, that it were more ample than it 
is: though I have read and heard, that in all estates, 
upon cashiering and disbanding of soldiers, many 
have endured necessity. 

For the stopping of traffic, as I referred myself 
to the muster-books for the first, so I refer myself to 
the custom-books upon this, which will not lie, and 
do make demonstration of no abatement at all in 
these last years, but rather of rising and increase. 
We know of many in London and other places that 
are within a small time greatly come up and made 
rich by merchandising: and a man may speak within 
his compass, and affirm, that our prizes by sea have 
countervailed any prizes upon us. 

And as to the justice of this realm, it is true, that 
cunning and wealth have bred many suits, and de¬ 


bates in law. But let those points be considered: the 
integrity and sufficiency of those which supply the 
judicial places in the queen’s courts ; the good laws 
that have been made in her Majesty’s time against 
informers and promoters, and for the bettering of 
trials; the example of severity which is used in 
the star-chamber, in oppressing forces and frauds; 
the diligence and stoutness that is used by justices 
of assizes, in encountering all countenancing and 
bearing of causes in the country, by their authorities 
and wisdom; the great favours that have been used 
towards copyholders and customary tenants, which 
were in ancient times merely at the discretion and 
mercy of the lord, and are now continually relieved 
from hard dealing, in chancery and other courts of 
equity: I say, let these and many other points be 
considered, and men will worthily conceive an ho¬ 
nourable opinion of the justice of England. 

Now to the points of levies and distributions of 
money, which he calleth exactions. First, very 
coldly, he is not abashed to bring in the gathering 
for Paul’s steeple and the lottery trifles: whereof 
the former, being but a voluntary collection of that 
men were freely disposed to give, never grew to so 
great a sum as was sufficient to finish the work for 
which it was appointed: and so I imagine, it was 
converted into some other use; like to that gathering 
which was for the fortifications of Paris; save that 
the gathering for Paris came to a much greater, 
though, as I hat-e heard, no competent sum. And 
for the lottery, it was hut a novelty devised and fol¬ 
lowed by some particular persons, and only allowed 
by the state, being as a gain of hazard; wherein if 
any gain was, it was because many men thought 
scorn, after they had fallen from their greater hopes, 
to fetch their odd money. Then he mentioneth 
loans and privy seals: wherein he sboweth great 
ignorance and indiscretion, considering the payments 
back again have been very good and certain, and 
much for her Majesty’s honour. Indeed, in other 
princes’ times it was not wont to be so. And there¬ 
fore, though the name be not so pleasant, yet the 
use of them in our limes have been with small griev¬ 
ance. He reckoneth also new customs upon cloths, 
and new impost upon wines. In that of cloths, he 
is deceived; for the ancient rate of custom upon 
cloths was not raised by her Majesty, but by queen 
Mary, a catholic queen: and hath been commonly 
continued by her Majesty; except be mean the com¬ 
putation of the odd yards, which in strict duty was 
ever answerable, though the error were but lately 
looked into, or rather the toleration taken away. 
And to that of wines, being a foreign merchandise, 
and but a delicacy, and of those which might be 
forborne, there hath been some increase of imposition, 
which can rather make the price of wine higher, 
than the merchant poorer. Lastly, touching the 
number of subsidies, it is true, that her Majesty, in 
respect of the great charges of her wars, both by 
: sea and land, against such a lord of treasure as is 
I the jking of Spain ; having for her part no Indies 
nor mines, and the revenues of the crown of England 
being such, as they less grate upon the people than 
; the reyenues of any crown or state in Europe, hath 
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by the assent of parliament, according to the an¬ 
cient customs of this realm, received divers subsidies 
of her people, which as they have been employed 
upon the defence and preservation of the subject, not 
upon excessive buildings, nor upon immoderate do¬ 
natives, nor upon triumphs and pleasures; or any 
the like veins of dissipation of treasure, which have 
been familiar to many kings: so have they been 
yielded with great good-will and cheerfulness, as 
may appear by other kinds of benevolence, presented 
to her likewise in parliament j which Iter Majesty 
nevertheless hath not put in ure. They have been 
taxed also and assessed with a very light and gentle 
hand; and they have been spared as much as may 
be, as may appear in that her Majesty now twice, to 
spare the subject, hath sold of her own lands. IBut 
he that shall look into other countries, and consider 
the taxes, and talliages, and impositions, and assizes, 
and the like, that are every where in use, will find 
that the Englishman is the most master of his own 
valuation, and the least bitten in his purse of any 
nation of Europe. Nay even at this instant in the 
kingdom of Spain, notwithstanding the pioneers do 
still work in the Indian mines, the Jesuits most 
play the pioneers, and mine into the Spaniards* 
purses; and, under the colour of a ghostly exhorta¬ 
tion, contrive the greatest exaction that ever was in 
any realm. 

Thus much in answer of these calumniations I 
have thought good to note touching the present state 
of England; which state is such, that whosoever 
hath been an architect in the frame thereof, under 
the blessing of God, and the virtues of our sovereign, 
needed not to be ashamed of his work. 

III. Of the proceedings against the pretended 
catholics, whether they have been violent, or mo¬ 
derate and necessary. 

I find her Majesty^s proceedings generally to have 
been grounded upon two principles: the one, 

That consciences are not to be tbrccd, but; to be 
W'on and reduced bylbe force of truth, by the aid of 
time, and the use of all good means of instruction 
or persuasion; the other, 

That causes of conscience when they exceed their 
bounds, and prove to be matter of faction, lose their 
nature: and that sovereign princes ought distinctly 
to punish the practice or contempt, though coloured 
with the pretences of conscience and religion. 

According to these two principles, her Majesty, at 
her coming to the crown, utterly disliking of the 
tyranny of the church of Rome, which had used by 
terror and rigour to seek commandment over men*s 
faiths and consciences; although as a prince of great 
wisdom and magnanimity, she suffered but the ex¬ 
ercise of one religion, yet her proceedings towards 
the papists were with great lenity, expecting the 
good effects wdiich time might work in them. 

And therefore her Majesty revived not the laws 
made in 2B, and 35, of her father’s reign, whereby 
the oath of supremacy might have been offered at 
the king’s pleasure to any subject, though he kept 
his conscience never so modestly to himself; and 
the refusal to take the same oath, without farther 
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circumstance, was made treason: but contrariwise, 
her Majesty not liking to make windows into men’s 
hearts and secret thoughts, except the abundance of 
them did overflow into overt and express acts and 
affirmations, tempered her law so, as it restraineth 
only manifest disobedience in impugning and im¬ 
peaching advisedly and ambitiously her Majesty’s 
supreme power, and maintaining and extolling a 
foreign jurisdiction. And as for the oath, it was 
altered by her Majesty into a more grateful form ; 
the harshness of the name and appellation of 
supreme head was removed; and the penalty of the 
refusal thereof turned into a disablement to take any 
promotion, or to exercise any charge; and yet that 
with a liberty of being revested therein, if any man 
shall accept thereof during his life. 

But after many years toleration of a multitude of 
factious papists, when Pius Quintus had excommuni¬ 
cated her Majesty, and the bill of excommunication 
was published in London, whereby her Majesty was 
I in a sort proscribed, and all her subjects drawn upon 
pain of damnation from her obedience; and that 
thereupon, as upon a principal motive or prepara¬ 
tive, followed the rebellion in the north; yet not¬ 
withstanding, because many of those evil humours 
were by that rebellion partly purged, and that she 
feared at that time no foreign invasion, and much 
less the attempts of any within the realm not back¬ 
ed by some foreign succours from without; she 
contented herself to make a law against that special 
case of bringing in, or publishing of bulls or the like 
instruments; whereunto was added a prohibition, 
not upon pain of treason, but of an inferior degree of 
punishment, against bringing in of Agnus Lei’s, hal¬ 
lowed beads, and such other merchandise of Rome, 
as are well known not to be any essential part of the 
Roman religion, but only to be used in practice as 
love-tokens, to enchant and bewitch the j)eoplc’s 
affections from their allegiance to their natural 
sovereign. In all other points her Majesty con¬ 
tinued her former lenity. 

But when, about the twentieth year of her reign, 
she had discovered in the king of Spain an intention 
to invade her dominions, and that a principal point 
of the plot was to prepare a party within the realm 
that might adhere to the foreigner; and that the 
seminaries began to blossom and to send forth daily 
priests and professed men, who should by vow, 
taken at shrift, reconcile her subjects from her obedi¬ 
ence ; yea, and bind many of them to attempt against 
her Majesty’s sacred person; and that, by the poison 
they spread, the humours of most papists were alter¬ 
ed, and that they were no more papists in custom, 
but papists in treasonable faction: then were there 
new laws made for the punishment of such as should 
submit themselves to reconcilements or renunciations 
of obedience. For it is to be understood, that this 
manner of reconcilement in confession, is of the 
same nature and operation that the bull itself was 
of, with this only difference, that whereas the bull 
assoiled the subjects from tlieir obedience at once, 
the other doth it one by one. And therefore it is 
both more secret, and more insinuative into the con¬ 
science, being joined with no less matter than an 
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absolution from mortal sin. And because it was a 
treason carried in the clouds, and in wonderful 
secrecy, and came seldom to light; and that there 
was no presumption thereof so great as the re¬ 
cusants to come to divine service, because it was set 
down by their decrees, that to come to church before 
reconcilement was to live in schism; but to come to 
church after reconcilement, was absolutely heretical 
and damnable: therefore there were added new laws, 
containing a punishment pecuniary against the re¬ 
cusants, not to enforce consciences, but to enfeeble 
those of w^'hom it rested indifferent and ambiguous, 
whether they were reconciled or no. For there is 
no doubt, but if the law of recusancy, which is chal¬ 
lenged to he so extreme and rigorous, were thus 
qualified, that any recusant that shall voluntarily 
come in and take his oath, that he or she were 
never reconciled, should immediately be discharged 
of the penalty and forfeiture of the law^; they would 
he so far from liking w^ell of that mitigation, as they 
wmuld cry out it was made to entrap them. And 
when, notwithstanding all this provision, this poison 
was dispersed so secretly, as that there were no 
means to stay it, but to restrain the merchants that 
brought it in; then was there lastly added a law, 
whereby such seditious priests of the new erection 
were exiled; and those that were at that time within 
the land shipped over, and so commanded to keep 
hence upon pain of treason. 

This.hath been the proceeding with that sort, 
though intermingled not only with sundry examples 
of her Majesty^s grace, towards such as in her wis¬ 
dom she knew to be papists in conscience, and not 
in faction; but also wuth an extraordinary mitiga¬ 
tion towards the offenders in the highest degree 
convicted by law, if they would protest, that in case 
this realm should he invaded with a foreign army, 
by the pope’s authority, for the catholic cause, as 
they term it, they wmuldtake part with her Majesty, 
and not adhere to her enemies. 

And whereas he saith no priest dealt in matter of 
state, Ballard only excepted; it appeareth by the 
records of the confession of the said Ballard, and 
sundry other priests, that all priests at that time 
generally were made acquainted with the invasion 
then intended, and afterwards put in act; and had 
received instructions not only to move an expecta¬ 
tion in the people of a change, hut also to take their 
vows and promises in shrift to adhere to the 
foreigner; insomuch that one of their principal 
heads vaunted himself in a letter of the device, say¬ 
ing, that it was a point the counsel of England 
would never dream of, who would imagine that they 
should practise with some nobleman to make him 
bead of their faction; whereas they took a course 
only to dealwdth the-people, and them so severally, 
as any one apprehended should be able to appeal no 
more than himself, except the priests, who he knew 
would reveal nothing that was uttered in confession: 
so innocent was this princely, priestly function, which 
this man taketh to be but a matter of conscience, 
and thinketh it reason it should have free exercise 
throughout the land. 


lY. Of the disturbance of the quiet of Christendom; 

and to what causes it may be justly assigned. 

It is indeed a question, which those that look 
into matters of state do well know to fifil out very 
often; though this libeller seemeth to be more igno¬ 
rant thereof, whether the ambition of the more 
mighty state, or the jealousy of the less mighty state, 
is to he charged with breach of amity. Hereof as 
there may be many examples, so there is one so 
proper unto the present matter, as though it were 
many years since, yet it seemeth to be a parable of 
these times, and namely of the proceedings of Spain 
and England. 

The states then, which answered to these two 
I now, were Macedon and Athens. Consider there¬ 
fore the resemblance between the two Philips, of 
Macedon and Spain: he of Macedon aspired to the 
monarchy of Greece, as he of Spain doth of Europe; 
hut more apparently than the first, because that 
design was discovered in his father Charles V. and 
so left him by descent; whereas Philip of Macedon 
was the first of the kings of that nation which fixed 
so great conceits in his bi'cast. 'I'he course w'hich 
this king of Macedon held was not so much by great 
armies and invasions, though these wanted not when 
the case required, but by practice, by sowing of fac¬ 
tions in states, and by obliging sundry^ particular 
persons of greatness. The state of opposition against 
his ambitious proceedings w^as only the state of 
Athens, as now is the state of England against 
Spain. For Lacedeemon and Thebes were both 
low, as France is now; and the rest of the states of 
Greece were, in power and territories, fiir inferior. 
The people of Athens were exceedingly apeted to 
peace, and weary of expense. But the point which 
I chiefly make the comparison, was that of the ora¬ 
tors, which were as counsellors to a popular state ; 
such as were sharpest sighted, and looked deepest 
into the projects and spreading of the Macedonians, 
doubting still that the fire, after it licked up the 
neighbour states, and made itself opportunity to pass, 
would at last take hold of the dominions of Athens 
wnth so great advantages, as they should not be able 
to remedy it, were ever charged both by the 
declarations of the king of Macedon, and by the 
imputation of such Athenians as w^ere corrupted to 
be of his faction, as the kindlers of troubles, and 
disturbers of the peace and leagues: but as that 
party was in Atbens too mighty, so as it discounte¬ 
nanced the true counsels of the orators, and so bred 
the ruin of that state, and accomplished the ends of 
that Philip: so it is to be hoped that in a mon¬ 
archy, where there are commonly better intelligen<!es 
and resolutions than in a popular s(att», those plots, 
as they arc detected already, so llu’y will bft resisted 
and mad(‘ frustrate. 

But to follow the libeller in Ifis own course; tlic 
sum of tliat whi(;b lie dclivereth concerning the im¬ 
putation, as w(dl of the interruption of tlie amity 
between the crowns of Fmgland and of Hpain, as the 
disturhanoe of lh(‘ gtmeral peace of Christendom, unto 
the Englisii proceedings, and not to the ambitiouH 
appetites of Spain, maybe reduced into three pointSt 
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1. Touching the proceeding of Spain and Eng¬ 
land towards their neighbour state. 

2. Touching the proceeding of Spain and Eng¬ 
land between themselves. 

3. Touching the articles and conditions which it 
pleaseth him, as it were in the behalf of England, to 
pen and propose for the treating and concluding of 
a universal peace. 

In the first he discovereth how the Icing of Spain 
n^ver offered molestation, neither unto the states of 
Italy, upon which he confineth by Naples and Mi¬ 
lan ; neither unto the states of Germany, unto wdiom 
he confineth by a part of Burgundy and the Low 
Countries; nor unto Portugal, till it was devolved 
to him in title, upon which he confineth by Spain ; 
but contrariwise, as one that had in precious regard 
the peace of Christendom, he designed from the 
beginning to turn his whole forces upon the Turk. 
Only he confesseth, that agreeable to his devotion, 
which apprehended as well the purging of Christen¬ 
dom from heresies, as the enlarging thereof upon 
the infidels, he was ever ready to give succours unto 
the French kings against the Huguenots, especially 
being their own subjects: whereas, on the other 
side, England, as he affirmeth, hath not only sowed 
troubles and dissensions in France and Scotland, the 
one their neighbour upon the continent, the other 
divided only by the narrow seas, but also bath actu¬ 
ally invaded both kingdoms. For as for the matters 
of the Low Countries, they belong to the dealings 
which have passed by Spain.’^ 

In answer whereof, it is worthy the consideration 
how it pleased God in that king to cross one passion 
by another; and namely, that passion which might 
have proved dangerous unto all Europe, wdiich was 
his ambition, by another which was only hurtful to 
himself and his own, which was wrath and indigna¬ 
tion towards his subjects of the Netherlands. For 
after that he was settled in his kingdom, and freed 
from some fear of the Turk, revolving his father’s 
design in aspiring to the monarchy of Europe, cast¬ 
ing his eye principally upon the two potent kingdoms 
of France and England; and remembering how his 
father had once promised unto himself the conquest 
of the one ; and how himself by marriage had lately 
had some possession of the other; and seeing that 
diversity of religion was entered into both these 
realms; and that ih’ance was fallen unto princes weak, 
and in minority; and England unto the govern¬ 
ment of a lady, in whom he did not expect that 
policy of government, magnanimity, and felicity, 
which since he hath jjroved, concluded, as the 
Spaniards are great waiters upon lime, and ground 
their plots deep, upon two points; the one to pro¬ 
fess an extraordinary patronage and defence of the 
Roman religion, making account thereby to have 
factioiis in both kingdoms: in England a faction 
directly against the state; in France a faction that 
did consent indeed in religion with the king, and 
therefore at first show should seem unproper to 
make a party for a foreigner. But he foresaw well 
enough that the king of France should be forced, to 
the end to retain peace and obedience, to yield in 
some things to those of the religion, which would 


undoubtedly alienate the fiery and more violent sort 
of papists; which preparation in the people, added 
to the ambition of the family of Guise, which he 
nourished for an instrument, would in the end make 
a party for him against the state, as since it proved, 
and might well have done long before, as may well 
ajipear by the mention of league and associations, 
which is above twenty-five years old in France. 

The other point he concluded upon, was, that his 
Low Countries was the aptest place both for ports 
and shipping, in respect of England, and for situation 
in respect of France, having goodly frontier towns 
upon that realm, and joining also upon Germany, 
whereby they might receive in at pleasure any forces 
of Almaigns, to annoy and offend either kingdom. 
The impediment was the inclination of the people, 
which, receiving a wonderful commodity of trades 
out of both realms, especially of England; and 
having been in ancient league and confederacy with 
our nation, and having been also homagers unto 
France, he knew would be in no wise disposed to 
either war: whereupon he resolved to reduce them 
to a martial government, like unto that which he 
had established in Naples and Milan; upon which 
suppression of their liberties ensued the defection of 
those j)rovinces. And about the same time the 
reformed religion found entrance in the same coun¬ 
tries ; so as the king, inflamed with the resistance 
he found in the first part of his plots, and also 
because he might not dispense with his other prin¬ 
ciple in yielding to any toleration of religion; and 
withal expecting a shorter work of it than he found, 
became passionately bent to reconquer those coun¬ 
tries; wherein he hath consumed infinite treasure 
and forces. And this is the true cause, if a man 
will look into it, that hath made the king of Spain 
so good a neighbour; namely, that he was so 
entangled with the wars of the Low Countries as he 
could not ititeud any other enterprise. Besides, in 
enterprising upon Italy, lie doubted first the displea¬ 
sure of the see of Rome, with whom he meant to run a 
course of slniit conjunction ; also he doubted it might 
invite the I’lirk to return. And for Germany, he 
had a fresh example of his fatlier, who, when he had 
annexed unto the dominions which he now possess- 
eth, the empire of Almaign, nevertheless sunk in 
that cnterpn.se; wdiereby iie perceived that the 
nation was of too strong a composition for him to 
deal withal: though not long since, by practice, he 
could have been contented to snatch up in the East 
the country of Embden. For Portugal, first, the 
kings thereof were good sons to the see of Rome ; 
next, he had no colour of quarrel or pretence; 
thirdly, they were officious unto him: yet if you 
will believe the Genoese, who otherwise writeth 
much to the honour and advantage of the kings of 
Spain, it seemeth he had a good mind to make him¬ 
self a way into that kingdom, seeing that for that 
purpose, as he reporteth, he did artificially nourish 
the young king Sebastian in the voyage of Africk, 
expecting that overthrow which followed. 

As for his intention to war upon the infidels and 
Turks, it maketh me think what'Erancis Guicciar- 
dine, a wise writer of history, speakelh of his great 
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grandfather, making a judgment ot him as i 
historiographers use; that he did always mask . 
and yeil his appetites with a demonstration of a . 
devout and holv intention to the advancement of the : 
churchand the public good/’ His father also, when 
he received advertisement of the taking of the 
Erench king, prohibited all ringings, and bonfires, 
and other tokens of joy; and said, those were to be 
reserved for victories upon infidels: on whom he 
meant never to war. Many a cruzado hath the 
bishop of Rome granted to him and his predecessors 
upon that colour, which all have been spent upon 
the effusion of Christian blood; and now this yeai 
the levies of Germans, w^hich should have been 
made underhand for France, were coloured with the 
pretence of war upon the Turk; which the princes 
of Germany descrying, not only brake the levies, but 
threatened the commissioners to hang the next that 
should oflfer the like abuse : so that this form of 
dissembling is familiar, and as it were hereditary to 
the king of Spain. 

And as for his succours given to the French king 
against the protestants,he could not choose but accom¬ 
pany the pernicious counsels which still he gave to 
the French kings, of breaking their edicts, and^ ad¬ 
mitting of no pacification, hut pursuing their subjects 
with mortal war, with some offer of aids; which 
having promised, he could not but in some small 
degree perform; whereby also the subject of France, 
namely, the violent papist, was inured to depend 
upon Spain. And so much for the king of Spain’s 
proceedings towards other states. 

Now for ours: and first touching the point wdierein 
he chargeth us to be the authors of troubles in Scot¬ 
land and France; it will appear to any that Inive 
been well informed of the memoirs of these affairs, 
that the troubles of those kingdoms w^ere indeed 
chiefly kindled by one and tbe same family of the 
Guise: a family, as was partly touched before, as 
particularly devoted now for many years together to 
Spain, as the order of the Jesuits is. This house | 
of Guise, having of late years extraordinnrily flour- j 
ished in the eminent virtue of a few persons, w’hose 
ambition nevertheless was nothing inferior to their 
virtue; but being of a house, notwithstanding, which 
the princes of the hlood of France reckoned hut as 
strangers, aspired to a greatness more than civil 
and proportionable to their cause, wheresoever they 
had authority: and accordingly, under colour ot con¬ 
sanguinity and religion, they brought: into Scotland 
in the year 1.559, and in the absence* of the king 
and cjucen, French forces in great luunbers; wherts 
upon the ancient nobility ot that rcalng s<*eiug tlu? 
imminent danger of redtictng that kingdom ntub*r 
the'tyranny of strangers, did pray, according to^ihe 
good intdlfgence l>etween the two crowns, her Ma¬ 
jesty's neighbourly forces. And so it is true, that tlte 
bdnig very just and honourable, her Majesty 
it, e^pelW the strangers, and restored 
nohil^'tO’their degreet, and the state to p<*ace. 

After, when certain noblemen of Scotland of the 
same faction of (huso had, during the minority eff the 
king, possessed thcxnselv(^s of his person, to the end 
to abuse his authority many wavfJ; and namely, to 


make a breach between Scotland and England; her 
Majesty’s forces were again, in tbe year 1582, by the 
king’s best and truest servants sought and required : 
and with the forces of her Majesty prevailed so far 
as to be possessed of the castle of Edinburgh, the 
principal part of that kingdom ; which nevertheless 
her Majesty incontinently with all honour and sin¬ 
cerity restored, after she had put the king into good 
and faithful hands; and so, ever since, in all the oc¬ 
casions of intestine troubles, whereunto that nation 
hath been ever subject, she hath performed unto the 
king all possible good offices, and such ns he doth 
with all good affection acknowledge. 

The same house of Guise, under colour^f alli¬ 
ance, during the reign of Francis the second, and by 
the support and practice of the queen-mother ; who, 
desiring to retain the regency under her own hands 
during the minority of Charles the ninth, used those 
of Guise as a counterpoise to the princes of the 
blood, obtained also great authority in the kingdom 
of France: whereupon, having raised and moved 
civil wars under pretence of religion, but indeed to 
enfeeble and depress tbe ancient nobility of that 
realm ; the contrary part, being compounded of the 
blood-royal and the greatest officers of the crown, 
opposed themselves only against their insolency ; 
and to their aids called in her Majesty’s forces, 
giving them for security the town of Newhaven ; 
which, nevertheless, when as afterwards, having by 
the reputation of her Majesty’s confederation made 
their peace in effect as they would themselves, they 
would, without observing any conditions that had 
passed, have had it back again; then indeed, it was 
held by force, and so had been long, but for the great 
mortality which it pleased God to send amongst our 
men. After which time, so far was her Majesty 
from seeking to sow or kindle new troubles, as con¬ 
tinually, by tbe solicitation of her ambassadors, she 
still persuaded the kings, both Charles IX. and Henry 
01 . to keep and observe their edicts of pacification, 
and to preserve their authority by the union of their 
subjects; wbiidi counsel, if it bad been as happily 
followwl as it was prmlciilly and sincerely given, 
France had been at this clay a most flourishing king¬ 
dom, which is now a theatre of misery and now 
in (h(‘ (‘11(1, after that tlu* ambitious practices of the 
same house of Guise liad grown to that ripeness, that 
gatlH*ring farther strength upon the weakness and 
misgovernment of the said king Henry HI, he w'as 
fiiiirto (‘xecute tlu* duke of Guise without ceremony 
at Hlois. And y(‘t, nev<*rtheleHS, so many m(‘n were 
embarked and (*ngag<al in that conspiracy, as the flame 
lher(*of was nothing assuaged; but, contrariwise, that 
king Henry grew dislresH(*d, so as he was enfonu'dto 
implore the succours of Kugland from h(‘r Majesty, 
though noway interested in that (piarrel, nor any 
way oblijged for any good oflices she laid r(*e{*iv(*d 
of lliat king, yet she aceord(‘d to the same : before 
tlie arrival of which rore(*s, tlie king biding by a sueri- 
legious Jacobine nmrderc‘d in his camp near Vnvitu 
yet they went on, and came in good time tor the as- 
; BwimtM of file king which now rcigneth | the justice 
i of whose*. (|imiTel, together with the long contimied 
► amity and good Intelligence^ which her Majesty had 
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with him, hath moved her Majesty from time to 
time to supply with great aids; and yet she never, 
by any demand, urged upon him the putting into her 
hands of any town or place : so as upon this that 
hath been said let the reader judge, whether hath 
been the more just and honourable proceeding, and 
the more free from ambition and passion towards 
other states j that of Spain, or that of England. 
Now let us examine the proceedings reciprocal be¬ 
tween themselves. 

Her Majesty, at her coming to the crown, found 
her realm entangled with the wars of France and 
Scotland, her nearest neighbours ; which wars w^ere 
grounded only upon the Spaniard's quarrel; but in 
the pursuit of them had lost England the town of 
Calais; which, from the twenty-first of king Edward 
HI. had been possessed by the kings of England. 
There was a meeting near Bourdeaux, towards the 
end of queen Mary’s reign, between the commission¬ 
ers of France, Spain, and England, and some over¬ 
ture of peace was made; but broke ofl’ upon the 
article of the restitution of Calais. After queen 
Mary’s death, the king of Spain, thinking himself 
discharged of that difficulty, though in honour he was 
no less bound to it than before, renewed the like 
treaty, wherein her Majesty concurred: so as the 
commissioners for the said princes met at Chasteau 
Cambraissi, near Cambray. In the proceedings of 
which treaty, it is true, that at the first the commis¬ 
sioners of Spain, for form and in demonstration only, 
pretended to stand firm upon the demand of Calais : 
but it was discerned, indeed, that the king’s mean¬ 
ing was, after some ceremonies and perfunctory in¬ 
sisting thereupon, to grow apart to a peace with the 
French, excluding her Majesty, and so to leave her 
to make her own peace, after her people had made 
his wars. Which covert dealing being politically 
looked into, her Majesty had reason, being newly 
invested in her kingdom, and of her own imdination 
being atlected to peace, to conclude the same with 
such conditions as she might: and yet the king of 
Spain in his dissimulation had so much advantng{‘ 
as she was fain to do it in a treaty apart with the 
French j whereby to one that is not informed of tlie 
counsels and treaties of state, ns they passed, it should 
seem to be a voluntary agreement of her Majesty, 
whereto the king of Spain would not be party : 
whereas indeed he left her no other choice; and this 
was the first assay or earnest penny of that king’s 
good affection to her Majesty. 

About the same time, when the king was solicited 
to renew such treaties and leagues as had passed 
between the; two crowns of Spain and England, by 
the lord Cobham, sent unto him to acquaint him 
with the death of queen Mary; and afterwards by 
Sir Thomas Chaloner and Sir Thomas Chamberlain, 
successively ambassadors resident in his IjOw 
(J ountries; who had orders, divers times, during 
their charge, to make overtures thereof, both unto 
the king, and certain principal persons about him; 
and lastly, those former motions taking no effect, by 
Viscount Montacute and Sir Thomas Chamberlain, 
sent into Spain in the year 1560; no other answer 
could be had or obtained of the king, but that the 


treaties did stand in as good force to all intents as 
new ratification could make them. An answ^er 
strange at that time, but very conformable to his 
proceedings since: which belike even then were 
closely smothered in his own breast. For had he 
not at that time had some hidden alienation of mind, 
and design of an enemy towards her Majesty, so 
wise a king could not be ignorant, that the renew¬ 
ing and ratifying of treaties between princes and 
states do add great life and force, both of assurance 
to the parties themselves, and countenance and re¬ 
putation to the world besides; and have for that 
cause been commonly and necessarily used and 
practised. 

In the message of Viscount Montacute, it was 
also contained, that he should crave the king’s counsel 
and assistance, according to amity and good intelli¬ 
gence, upon a discovery of certain pernicious plots 
of the house of Guise, to annoy this realm by the 
way of Scotland: whereunto the king’s answer was 
80 dark and so cold, that nothing could be made of 
it, till he had made an exposition of it himself by 
effects, in the express restraint of munition to be 
carried out of the Low Countries unto the siege of 
Leith ; because our nation was to have supply there¬ 
of from thence. So as in all the negotiations that 
passed with that king, still her Majesty received no 
satisfaction, hut more and more suspicious and bad 
tokens of evil affection. 

Soon after, when upon that project, which wans 
disclosed before the king had resolved to disannul 
the liberties and privileges unto his subjects of the 
Netherlands anciently belonging; and to establish 
amongst them a martial government, which the 
people, being very wealthy, and inhabiting towns 
very strong and defensible by fortifications both of 
nature and the hand, could not endure, there follow¬ 
ed the defection and revolt of those countries. In 
which action, being the greatest of all those which 
have passed between Spain and England, the pro¬ 
ceeding of her Majesty hath been so just, and 
mingled wdth so many honourable regards, as 
nothing cloth so much clear and acquit her Majesty, 
not only from passion, but also from all dishonour¬ 
able policy. For first, at the beginning of the 
troubles, she did irapartunto him faithful and sincere 
advice of the course that was to be taken for the 
quieting and appeasing them j and expressly fore- 
w^urned both him.self and such as were in principal 
charge in those countries, during the wars, of the 
danger like to ensue if he held so heavy a hand over 
tliat people; lest they should cast themselves into 
the arms of a strangei*. But finding the king’s mind 
so exiilcerated as he rejected all counsel that tended 
to mild and gracious proceeding, her Majesty never¬ 
theless gave not over her honourable resolution, 
which w'as, if it were possible, to reduce and recon¬ 
cile those countries unto the obedience of their 
natural sovereign the king of Spain: and if that 
might not be, yet to preserve them from alienating 
themselves to a foreign lord, as namely unto the 
French, with whom they much treated; and amongst 
whom the enterprise of Flanders was ever propound¬ 
ed as a means to unite their own civil dissensions, 
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but patiently temporizing, expected the good effect 
which time might breed. And whensoever the 
states grew into extremities of despair, and thereby 
ready to embrace the offer of any foreigner, then 
would her Majesty yield them some relief of money, 
or permit some supply of forces to go over unto them j 
to the end, to interrupt such violent resolution: and 
still continued to mediate unto the king some just 
and honourable capitulations of grace and accord, 
such as whereby always should have been preserved 
unto him such interest and authority as he in justice 
could claim, or a prince moderately minded would 
seek to have. And this course she held inter¬ 
changeably, seeking to mitigate the wrath of the 
king, and the despair of the countries, till such time 
as after the death of the duke of Anjou, into whose 
hands, according to her Majesty’s prediction, but 
against her good liking, they had put themselves, 
the enemy pressing them, the United Provinces were 
received into her Majesty’s protection : which was 
after such time, as the king of Spain had discovered 
himself, not. only an implacable lord to them, but 
also a professed enemy unto her Majesty; having 
actually invaded Ireland, and designed the invasion 
of England. For it is to be noted, that the like 
offers which were then made unto her Majesty, had 
been made to her long before : but as long as her 
Majesty conceived any hope, either of making their 
peace, or entertaining her own with Spain, she 
would never hearken thereunto. And yet now, 
even at last, her Majesty retained a singular and 
evident proof to the world of her justice and mo¬ 
deration, in that she refused the inheritance and 
sovereignty of those goodly provinces; which by 
the states, with much instance, was pressed upon 
her; and being accepted, would have wrought greater 
contentment and satisfaction both to her people and 
theirs, being countries, for the site, wealth, commo¬ 
dity of traffic, affection to our nation, obedience 
of the subjects, well used, most convenient to have 
been annexed to the crown of England, and with all 
one charge, danger, and offence of Spain ; only took 
upon her the defence and protection of their liberties; 
which liberties and privileges are of that nature, as 
they may justly esteem themselves but conditional 
subjects to the king of Spain, more justly than Ar- 
ragon : and may make her Majesty as justly esteem 
the ancient confederacies and treaties with Burgundy 
to be of force rather with the people and nation, than 
with the line of the duke; because it was never an 
absolute monarchy. So as, to sum up her Majesty’s 
proceedings in this great action, they have but this, 
that they have sought first to restore them to Spain, 
then to keep them from strangers, and never to 
purchase them to herself. 

But during all that time, the king of Spain kept 
one tenor in his proceedings towards her Majesty, 
breaking forth more and more into injuries and con¬ 
tempts : her subjects trading into Spain have been 
many of them burned; some cast into the galleys ; 
others have died in prison, without any other crimes 
committed, but upon quarrels picked upon them for 
their religion here at home. Her merchants, at the 
sack of Antwerp, were divers of them spoiled and 


put to their ransoms, though they could not be 
charged with any partaking; neither, upon the 
complaint of Doctor Wilson arid Sir Edward Horsey, 
could any redress be had. A general arrest was 
made by the duke of Alva of Englishmen’s both 
goods and persons, upon pretence that certain ships 
stayed in this realm, laden with goods and money 
of certain merchants of Genoa, belonged to that king: 
which money and goods was afterwards, to the ut¬ 
termost value, restored and paid back ; whereas«our 
men were far from receiving the like justice on their 
side. Dr. Man, her Majesty’s ambassador, received, 
during his legation, sundry indignities; himself 
being removed out of Madrid, and lodged in a village, 
as they are accustomed to use the ambassadoi’s of 
Moors; his son and steward forced to assist at a 
mass with tapers in their hands; besides sundry 
other contumelies and reproaches. But the spoiling 
or damnifying of a merchant, vexation of a common 
subject, dishonour of an ambassador, were rather 
but demonstrations of ill disposition, than effects, if 
they be compared with actions of state, wherein he 
and his ministers have souglit the overthrow of this 
government. As in the year ISCiO, when the re¬ 
bellion in the north part of England brake forth; 
who but the duke of Alva, then the king's lieuten¬ 
ant in the Low Countries, and Don Guerres of Espes, 
then his ambassador lieger here, were discovered 
to be chief instruments and practisers ; having corn- 
plotted with the duke of Norfolk at the same time, as 
was proved at the same duke’s condemnation, that an 
army of twenty thousand men should have landed 
at Harwich, in aid of that part, wliich the said duke 
bad made within the realm, and the said duke having 
spent and employed one hundred and fifty thousand 
crowns in that preparation. 

Not contented thus to have consorted and assisted 
her Majesty’s rebels in England, he procured a 
rebellion in Ireland; arming and sending thither in 
the year 1579 an arch-rebel of that country, James 
Fitz-Morrice, which before was fled. And truly to 
speak, the whole course of molestation, which her 
Majesty hath received in that realm by the rising 
and keeping on of the Irish, hath been nonrished 
and fomented from Spain ; but afterwards most ap¬ 
parently, in the yonv 1580, he invaded the same 
Ireland with Spanish forces, under an Italian colonel, 
by name San Josepho, being but the forerunners 
of a greater power; which by treaty between him 
and the pope should have followed, but that by the 
speedy defeat of those former, they W'cre discouraged 
to pursue the action; which invavsion wuis proved to 
be clone by the king’s own orders, both by the 
letters of secretary Escovedo, and of Guerres to the 
king; and also by clivers other letters, wherein the 
particular conferences were set clown concerning this 
enterprise between cardinal Riario the pope’s legate, 
and the king’s deputy in Spain, touching the general, 
the number of men, the contribution of money, anci 
the manner of the prosecuting of the action, and by 
the confession of some of the chiefest of those that 
were taken prisoners at the fort; wliich act being 
an act of apparent hostility, added unto all the 
injuries aforesaid, and accompanied with a continual 
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receit, comfort, and countenance, by audiences, 
pensions, and employments, which he gave to trai¬ 
tors and fugitives, both English and Irish; as ’West¬ 
moreland, Paget, Englefield, Baltinglass, and num¬ 
bers of others ; did sufficiently justify and warrant 
that pursuit of revenge, wdiich, either in the spoil 
of Carthagena and San Domingo in the Indies, by 
Mr. Drake, or in the undertaking the protection of 
the Low Countries when the earl of Leicester was 
seiiit over, afterwards followed. For before that time 
her Majesty, though she stood upon her guard in 
respect of the just cause of jealousy, wliich the 
sundry injuries of that king gave her; yet had en¬ 
tered into no offensive action against him. For 
both the voluntary forces which Don Antonio had 
collected in this realm, were hy express command¬ 
ment restrained, and offer was made of restitution 
to the Spanish ambassador of such treasure as had 
been brought into this realm, upon proof that it had 
been taken by wrong; and the duke of Anjou was, 
as much as could stand with the near treaty of a 
marriage which then was very forward between her 
Majesty and the said duke, diverted from the enter¬ 
prise of Flanders. 

But to conclude this point: when that, some years 
after, the invasion and conquest of this land, intend¬ 
ed long before, but through many crosses and im¬ 
pediments, wdiich the king of Spain found in his 
plots, deferred, was in the year 1588 attempted; her 
Majesty, not forgetting her own nature, was content 
at the same instant to treat of a peace; not igno¬ 
rantly, as a prince that knew not in what forw^ard- 
ness his preparations were, for she had discovered 
them long before; nor fearfully, as may appear by 
the articles whereupon her Majesty in that treaty 
stood, which \vcre not the demands of a prince 
afraid; but only to spare the shedding of Christian 
blood, and to show’ her constant desire to make her 
reign renowned, ratlier hy peace than victories: 
which peace was on lier part treated sincerely, hut 
on his part, as it should seem, was but an abuse; 
thinking thereby to have taken us more unprovided: 
so that the duke of Parma, not liking to be used 
as an instrument in such a case, in regard of his 
particular honour, would sometimes in treating in¬ 
terlace, that the king his master meant to make his 
peace wdtii his sword in his hand. Let it then he 
tried, upon an indifferent view of the proceedings of 
England and Spfiin, who it is that fisheth in troubled 
waters, and hath, disturhed the peace of Christen¬ 
dom, and hath written and described all his plots in 
blood. 

There follow the articles of an universal peace, 
wdii(di the libeller, as a commissioner for the estate 
of Kmgland, hath propounded, and are these : 

First, that the king of Spain should recall such 
forc(?s, as, of great compassion to the natural people 
of France, he hath sent thither to defend them 
against a relapsed Huguenot. 

vSecondly, that he suffer his rebels of Holland 
and Zealand quietly to possess the places they hold, 
and to lake unto them all the rest of the Low Coun¬ 
tries also : conditionally, that the English may still 
keep the possession of such port towns as they have, 


and have some half a do25en more annexed unto 
them. 

Thirdly, that the English rowers might peaceably 
go to his Indies, and there take away his treasure 
and his Indies also. 

And these articles being accorded, he saith, might 
follow that peace which passeth all understanding, 
as he calleth it in a scurrile and profane mockery 
of the peace which Christians enjoy with God, by 
the atonement which is made by the blood of Christ, 
wdiereof the apostle saith, “ that it passeth all un¬ 
derstanding.’^ But these his articles are sure mis¬ 
taken, and indeed corrected are briefly these: 

1. That the king of France he not impeached in 
reducing liis rebels to obedience. 

2. That the Netherlands be suffered to enjoy 
their ancient liberties and privileges, and so forces 
of strangers to be withdrawn, both English and 
Spanish. 

3. That all nations may trade into the East and 
West Indies; yea, discover and occupy such parts 
as the Spaniard doth not actually possess, and are 
not under civil government, notwithstanding any 
donation of the pope. 

V. Of the cunning of the libeller, in palliation of 
his malicious invectives against lier Majesty and 
the state, wuth pretence of taxing only the actions 
of the lord Burleigh. 

I cannot rightly call this point cunning in (lie 
libeller, but rather good will to be cunning; without 
skill indeed or judgment: for finding that it hath 
been the usual and ready practice of seditious sub¬ 
jects to plant and bend their invectives and clamours, 
not against the sovereigns themselves, but against 
some such as had grace with them, and authority 
under them, he put in ure his learning in a wrong 
and unproper c?asc. For this hath some appearance 
to cover undutiful invectives, when it is used against 
favourites or new upstarts, and sudden risen coun¬ 
sellors : but when it shall he practised against one 
that liath been counsellor before her Majesty’s 
lime, and hath continued longer counsellor than any 
other counsellor in hhirope; one that must needs 
Inave been great if it were but by surviving alone, 
though he had no other excellence ; one that hath 
passed the dc^grees of honour w’ith great travel and 
long time, which quencheth always envy, except it 
he joined with extreme malice; then it appearcth 
manif(‘Stly to he but a brick-wall at tennis to make 
the defamation and hatred rebound from the coun¬ 
sellor upon the prince. And assuredly they he very 
simple to think to abuse the world with those shifts; 
since every child can tell the fable*, tliat the wolfs 
malice was not to the shepherd, hut to his clog. It 
is true, that these men have altered their tune twice 
or thrice: when the tnatch was in treating with the 
duke of Anjou, they spake honey as to iier Majesty; 
all the gall was uttered against the earl of Leicester; 
but when they had gotten heart upon expectation 
of the invasion, they changcal style, and disclosed 
all the venom in the world immediately against her 
Majesty: what new hope hath made them return 
to their Sinon’s note, in teaching Troy how tcj save 
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itself, I cannot tell. But in the mean time they do 
his lordship much honour: for the more despitefully 
they inveigh against his lordship, the more reason 
hath her Majesty to trust him, and the realm to 
honour him. It was wont to be a tolcen of scarce 
a good liegeman when the enemy spoiled the country, 
and left any particular men’s houses or fields unwasted. 

VI. Certain true general notes upon the actions of 
the lord Burleigh. 

But above all the rest, it is a strange fancy in the 
libeller that he maketh his lordship to be the pri- 
mum mobile in every action without distinction; that 
to him her Majesty is accountant of her resolutions; 
that to him the earl of Leicester and Mr. Secretary 
Walsingham, both men of great power, and of great 
wit and understanding, were but as instruments; 
whereas it is well known, that as to her Majesty, 
there was never a counsellor of his lordship’s long 
continuance that was so applicable to her Majesty’s 
■princely resolutions ; endeavouring always, after 
faithful propositions and remonstrances, and these 
in the best words, and the most grateful manner, to 
rest upon such conclusions, as her Majesty in her 
own wisdom deterraineth, and them to execute to 
the best: so far hath he been from contestation, or 
drawing her Majesty into any his own courses. And 
.as for the forenamed counsellors and others, with 
whom his lordship had consorted in her Majesty’s 
service, it is rather true that his lordship, out of the 
greatness of his experience and wisdom, and out of 
the coldness of his nature, hath qualified generally 
all hard and extreme courses, as far as the service 
of her Majesty, and the safety of the state, and the 
making himself compatible with those with whom 
he served would permit: so far hath his lordship 
been from inciting others, or running a full course 
■with them in that kind. IBut yet it is more strange 
that this man should be so absurdly malicious, as he 
should charge his lordship, not only with all actions 
of state, but also with all the faults and vices of the 
times ; as if curiosity and emulation have bred some 
controversies in the church ; though, thanks be to 
God, they extend but to outward things ; as if 
wealth, and the cunning of wits, have brought forth 
multitudes of suits in law ; as if excess in pleasures, 
and in magnificence, joined with the unfaithfulness 
of servants, and the greediness of monied men, 
have decayed the patrimony of many noblemen, and 
others; that all these, and such like conditions of 
the time, should be put on his lordship’s account; 
who hath been, as far as to his place appertaineth, 
a most religious and wise moderator in church-mat¬ 
ters to have unity kept; who with great justice hath 
despatched infinite causes in law that have orderly 
been brought before him: and for his own example, 
may say that which few men can say ; but was 
sometimes said by Cephalus, the Athenian so much 
renowned in Plato’s wmrks; who having lived near 
to the age of a hundred years, and in continual 
affairs and business, was wont to say of himself ; 

“ That he never sued any, neither had been sued by 
any;» who by reason of his office hath preserved 
many gi*eat houses from overthrow, by relieving 


sundry extremities towards such as in their minority 
have been circumvented; and towards all such as 
his lordship might advise, did ever persuade sober 
and limited expense. Nay, to make proof farther 
of his contented manner of life, free from suits and 
covetousness; as he never sued any man, so did he 
never raise any rent, or put out any tenant of his 
own : nor ever gave consent to have the like done to 
any of the queen’s tenants; matters singularly to be 
noted in this age. • 

But however, by this fellow, as in a false, artificial 
glass, which is able to make the best face deformed, 
his lordship’s doings be set forth; yet let his pro¬ 
ceedings, which be indeed his own, be indifferently 
weighed and considered; and let men call to mind, 
that his lordship was never a violent and transport¬ 
ed man in matters of state, but ever respective and 
moderate ; that he was never man in his particular 
a breaker of necks; no heavy enemy, but ever 
placable and mild; that he w*as never a brewer df 
holy water in court; no dallier, no abuser, but ever 
real and certain; that he was never a bearing man, 
nor carrier of causes, but ever’gave way to justice 
and course of law; that he was never a glorious, 
wilful, proud man, but ever civil and familiar, and 
good to deal withal; that in the course of his ser¬ 
vice, he hath rather sustained the burden, than 
sought the fruition of honour or profit; scarcely 
sparing any time from.his cares and travels to the 
sustentation of his health; that he never had, nor 
sought to have for himself and his children, any 
pennyworth of lands or goods that appertained to 
any attainted of any treason, felony, or otherwise; 
that he never had, or sought any kind of benefit by 
any forfeiture to her majesty; that he was never a 
factious commender of men, as he that intended any 
ways to besiege her, by bringing in men at his de¬ 
votion ; hut was ever a true reporter unto her Majesty 
of every man’s deserts and abilities; that he never 
took the course to unquiet or offend, no nor ex¬ 
asperate her Majesty, but to content her mind, and 
mitigate her displeasure ; that he ever bare himself 
reverently and without scandal in matters of religion, 
and without blemish in his private course of life. 
Let men, I say, without passionate malice, call to 
mind these things, and they will think it reason, that 
though he be not canonized for a saint in Rome, 
yet he is worthily celebrated as “ pater patriae” in 
England, and though he he libelled against by fugi¬ 
tives, yet he is prayed for by a multitude of good 
subjects ; and lastly, though he be envied whilst he 
livclh, yet he shall be deeply wanted when he is gone. 
And assuredly many princes have had many servants 
of trust, name, and sufficiency: but where there 
have been great parts, there hath often wanted 
temper of affection; where there have been both 
ability and moderation, there have wanted diligence 
and love of travail; where all three have been, there 
have sometimes wanted faith and sincerity; where 
some few have had all these four, yet they have 
wanted time and experience: but where there is a 
concurrence of all these, there is no marvel, though 
a prince of judgment be constant in the employment 
and trust of such a servant. 
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VIL Of divers particular uutrutlis and abuses dis¬ 
persed through the libel. 

The order which this man keepeth in his libel, is 
such, as it may appear, that he meant but to empty 
some note-book of the matters of England, to bring 
in, whatsoever came of it, a number of idle jests, 
w'hich he thought might fly abroad; and intended 
nothing less than to clear the matters he handled by 
the -light of order and distinct WTiting, Having 
therefore in the principal points, namely, the second, 
third, and fourth articles, ranged his scattering and 
wandering discourse into some order, such as may 
help the judgment of the reader, I am now content 
to gather up some of his by-matters and straggling 
untruths, and very briefly to censure them. 

Pag. 9. he saith, that his lordship could neither 
by the greatness of his beads, creeping to the cross, 
nor exterior show of devotion before the high altar, 
find his entrance into high dignity in queen Mary’s 
time. All which is a mere fiction at pleasure ,* for 
queen Mary bare that respect unto him, in regard of 
his constant standing for her title, as she desired to 
continue his service; the refusal thereof growing 
from his own part: he enjoyed nevertheless all other 
liberties and favours of the time ; save only that it 
was put into the queen’s head that it was dangerous 
to permit him to go beyond the sea, because he had 
a great wit of action, and had served in so principal 
a place; which nevertheless after, with cardinal 
Pool, he was suffered to do. i 

Pag. eadem he saith, Sir Nicholas Bacon, that 
was lord keeper, was a man of exceeding crafty 
wit; which showeth that this fellow in his slanders 
is no good marksman, but throweth out his words of 
defaming without all level. For all the world noted 
Sir Nicholas Bacon to be a man plain, direct, and 
constant, without all finesse and cloubleness ; and one 
that was of the mind that a man in his private pro¬ 
ceedings and estate, and in the proceedings of state, 
should rest upon the soundness and strength of his 
own courses, and not upon practice to circumvent 
others; according to the sentence of Solomon, Vir 
prudens advertit ad gressus suos, stultus autem 
divertit ad doles:” insomuch that the bishop of 
Ross, a subtle and observing man, said of him, that 
he could fiisten no words upon him, and that it was 
impossible to come within him, because he offered 
no play: and the queen-mother of France, a very 
politic princess, said of him, that he should have 
been of the council of Spain, because ho despised 
the occurrents, and rested upon the first x^lot; so 
that if he were crafty, it is hard to say who is wise. 

Pag. 10. he saith, That the lord Burleigh, in the 
establishment of religion, in the beginning of the 
(pieeri’s time, prescribed a composition of his own 
invention; wliereas the same form, not fully six 
years before, had been received in this realm in 
king Edward’s time: so as his lordship being a 
Christian politic counsellor, thought it better to fol¬ 
low a precedent, than to innovate; and chose the 
precedent rather at home than abroad. 

Pag. 41. he saith, That catholics never attempted 
to murder any principal person of her Majesty’s 


court, as did Burchew, whom he calleth a puritan, 
in wounding of a gentleman instead of Sir Christo- 
X>her Hatton; but by their great virtue, modesty, 
and patience, do manifest in themselves a far differ¬ 
ent spirit from the other sort. For Burchew, it is 
certain he wms mad; as appeareth not only by his 
mad mistaking, but by the violence that he offered 
afterwards to his keeper, and most evidently by his 
behaviour at his execution; but of catholics, I mean 
the traitorous sort of them, a man may say as Cato 
said sometimes of Ceesar, “ eum ad evertendam rem- 
publicam sohrium accessisse;” thev came sober and 
wtII advised to their treasons and conspiracies; and 
commonly they look not so low as the counsellors, 
but have bent their murderous attempts immediately 
against her Majesty’s sacred person, which God have 
in his precious custody! as may appear by the con¬ 
spiracy of Sommervile, Parry, Savage, the six, and 
others; nay, they have defended it in thesi to be a 
lawful act. 

I Pag. 43. he saith, That his lordship, whom he call¬ 
eth the arch-politic, hath fraudulently provided, that 
when any priest is arraigned, the indictment is en¬ 
forced with many odious matters; wherein he show¬ 
eth great ignorance, if it be not malice; for the law 
permitteth not the ancient forms of indictments to 
he altered ; like as, in an action of trespass, although 
a man take away another’s goods in the peaceablest 
manner in the world, yet the yvtit hath “ quare vi 
et arrnis;” and if a man enter upon another’s 
ground and do no more, the plaintiff mentioneth 
** quod herbam suam, ibidem crescentem, cum equis, 
bobus, porcis, et bidentibus, depastus sit, conculca- 
vit et consnmpsit.” Neither is this any absurdity, 
for in the practice of all law the formularies have 
been few and certain; and not varied according to 
every particular case. And in indictments also of 
treason, it is not so far-fetched as in that of tres¬ 
pass ; for the law ever presumeth in treason an 
intention of subverting the state, and impeaching the 
majesty royal. 

Pag. 45. and in other places, speaking of the per¬ 
secuting of the catholics, he still mentioneth bow- 
ellings and consuming men’s entrails by fire; as if 
this were a torture newly devised : wherein he doth 
cautelously and maliciously suppress, that the law 
and custom of this land from all antiquity hath or¬ 
dained that punishment in case of treason, and per¬ 
mitteth no other. And a punishment surely it is, 
though of great terror, yet by reason of the quick 
despatching, of less torment far than either the 
wlieel or forcipation, yea than simple burning. 

Pag. 48. he saith, England is confederate with 
the great Turk : wherein if he mean it because the 
merchants have an agent in Constantinople, how 
will he answer for all the kings of France since 
Francis the first, which were good catholics ? For 
the emperor? For the king of Spain himself? For 
the senate of Yenice, and other states, that have had 
long time ambassadors liogers in that coxirt? If he 
mean it because the Turk hath done some special 
honour to our ambassador, if he be so to be termed, 
we are beholden to the king of Siiain for that: for 
that the honour we have won upon him by oppo- 
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sition, hath giren as reputation through the world: 
if he mean it because the Turk seemeth to affect us 
for the abolishing of images j let him consider then 
what a scandal the matter of images hath been in 
the church, as having been one of the principal 
branches whereby Mahometism entered. 

Pag. 65. he saith, Cardinal Allen was of late very 
near to have been elected pope. Whereby he would 
piit the catholics here in some hope, that once 
within five or six years, for a pope commonly sitteth 
no longer, he may obtain that which he missed nar¬ 
rowly. This is a direct abuse, for it is certain in 
all the conclaves since Sixtus Quintus, who gave 
him his hat, he was never in possibility; nay, the 
king of Spain, that hath patronized the church of' 
Rome so long, as he is become a right patron of it, 
in that he seeketh to present to that see whom he 
liketh, yet never durst strain his credit to so despe¬ 
rate a point, as once to make a canvass for him: no, 
he never nominated him in his inclusive narration. 
And those that know any thing of the respects of 
conclaves, know that he is not papable: first, because 
he is an ultramontane, of which sort there hath been 
none these fifty years. Next, because he is a car¬ 
dinal of alms of Spain, and wholly at the devotion of 
that king. Thirdly, because he is like to employ 
the treasure and favours of the popedom upon the 
enterprises of England, and the relief and advance¬ 
ment of the English fugitives, his necessitous 
countrymen. So has he presumed much upon 
the simplicity of the reader in this point, as in 
many more. 

Pag. 55. and again p. 70. he saith, His lordship, 
meaning the lord Burleigh, intendeth to match his 
grandchild Mr. William Cecil with the lady Arabella. 
Which being a mere imagination, without any cir¬ 
cumstance at all to induce it, more than that they 
are both unmarried, and that their years agree well, 
needeth no answer. It is true that his lordship, 
being no stoical unnatural man, but loving towards 
his children, for‘‘charitas reipublicse incipit a fa- 
milia,’’ hath been glad to match them into honour¬ 
able and good blood : and yet not so, but that a pri¬ 
vate gentleman of Northamptonshire, that lived alto¬ 
gether in the country, was able to bestow his daugh¬ 
ters higher than his lordship hath done. But yet it 
( is not seen by any thing past, that his lordship ever 
thought or affected to match his children in the blood 
royal. His lordship’s wisdom, which hath been so long 
of gathering, teacheth him to leave to his posterity 
rather surety than danger. And I marvel where be 
the combinations which have been with great men; 
and the popular and plausible courses, which ever 
accompany such designs, as the libeller speaketh of: 
and therefore this match is but like unto that which 
the same fellow concluded between the same lady 
Arabella and the eaVl of Leicester’s son, when he 
was but a twelvemonth old. 

Pag. 70. he saith, He laboureth incessantly with 
the queen to make his eldest son deputy of Ireland; 
as if that were such a catch, considering all the 
deputies since her Majesty’s time, except the earl 
of Sussex and the lord Grey, have been persons of ■ 
meaner degree than Sir Thomas Cecil is j and the i 


! most that is gotten by that place, is but the saving 
I and putting up of a man’s own revenues, during 
L those years that he serveth there ; and this perhaps 
I to be saved with some displeasure at his return. 

Pag. eadem he saith, He hath brought in his 
second son Sir Robert Cecil to be of the council, 
who hath neither wit nor experience; which speech 
is as notorious an untruth as is in all the libel : for 
it is confessed by all men that know the gentleman, 
that he hath one of the rarest and most excellent 
wits of England, with a singular delivery and appli¬ 
cation of the same j whether it be to use a continued 
speech, or to negotiate, or to couch in writing, or to 
make report, or discreetly to consider of the cir- 
■' cumstances, and aptly to draw things to a point; and 
all this joined with a very good nature and a great 
respect to all men, as is daily more and more re¬ 
vealed. And for his experience, it is easy to think 
that his training and helps hath made it already 
such, as many, that have served long prentishood for 
it, have not attained the like: so as if that be true 

qui beneficium digno dat, omnes obligat,” not his 
father only, but the state is hound unto her Majesty, 
for the choice and employment of so sufficient and 
worthy a gentleman. 

There be many other follies and absurdities in the 
book ; which, if an eloquent scholar had it in hand, 
he would take advantage thereof, and justly make 
the author not only odious, but ridiculous and con¬ 
temptible to the world : but I pass them over, and 
even this which hath been said hath been vouchsafed 
to the value and worth of the matter, and not the 
worth of the writer, who hath handled a theme above 
his compass. 

VIII. Of the height of impudency that these men 

are grown unto in publishing and avouching un¬ 
truths, with a particular recital of some of them 

for an assay. 

These men are grown to a singular spirit and 
faculty in lying and abusing the world; such as, it 
seemeth, although they are to purchase a particular 
dispensation for all other sins, yet they have a dis¬ 
pensation dormant to lie for the catholic cause ; 
which moveth me to give the reader a taste of their 
untruths, such as are written, and are not merely gross 
and palpable; desiring bim out of their own writings, 
when any shall fall into his hands, to increase the 
roll at least in his own memory. 

We retain in our calendars no other holidays but 
such as have their memorials in the Scriptures ; and 
therefore in the honour of the blessed Virgin, we 
only receive the feasts of the annunciation and Ihe 
purification; omitting the other of the conception 
and the nativity; which nativity was used to be 
celebrated upon the eighth of September, the vigil 
whereof happened to be the nativity of our queen : 
which though we keep not holy, yet we use therein 
certain civil customs of joy and gratulation, as ring¬ 
ing of bells, bonfires, and such like : and likewise 
make a memorial of the same day in our calendar : 
whereupon they have published, that we have ex¬ 
punged the nativity of the blessed Virgin, and put 
instead thereof the nativity of our queen: and farther, 
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that we sing certain hymns iinto her, used to be sung 
unto our Tjad}’'. 

It happened that, upon some bloodshed in the 
church of Paurs, according to the canon law, yet 
with us in force, the said church was interdicted, and 
so the gates shut up for some few days ; whereupon 
they published, that, because the same church is a 
place where people use to meet to walk and confer, 
the queen^s Majesty, after the manner of the ancient 
tyrants, had forbidden all assemblies and meetings 
of people together, and for that reason, upon extreme 
jealousy, did cause Paul’s gates to be shut up. 

The gate of London called Ludgate, being in de¬ 
cay, was pulled down, and built anew; and on the 
one side was set up the image of king Lud and his 
two sons; who, according to the name, was thought 
to be the first founder of tliat gate; and on the other 
side, the image of her Majesty, in whose time it was 
re-edified; whereupon they published that her Ma¬ 
jesty, after all the images of the saints were long 
beaten down, had now at last set up her own image 
upon the principal gate of London, to be adored, and 
that all men were forced to do reverence to it as 
they passed by, and a watch there placed for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Jewel, the bishop of Salisbury, who according 
to his life died most godly and patiently, at the point 
of death used the versicle of the hymn ‘‘ Tc Deum,” 

0 Lord, in thee have I trusted, let me never be con¬ 
founded whereupon, suppressing the rest, they 
published, that the principal champion of the here¬ 
tics in his very last words cried he was con¬ 
founded. 

In the act of recognition of primo, whereby the 
right of the crown is acknowledged by parliament 
to be in her Majesty, the like whereof was nsed in 
queen Mary’s time, the words of limitation are, “ in 
the queen’s majesty, and the natural heirs of her 
body, and her lawful successors.” Upon which 
word, natural, they do .maliciously, and indeed vil- 
lanously gloss, that it was the intention of the par¬ 
liament, in a cloud to convey the crown to any issue 
of her Majesty's that were illegitimate; whereas the 
word heir doth with us so necessarily and pregnantly 
import lawfulness, as it had been indecorum, and 
uncivil speaking of the issues of a prince, to have 
expressed it. 

They set forth in the year a book with tables 
and pictures of the persecutions against catholics, 
wherein they have not only stories of fifty years old 
to supply their pages, but also taken all the perse¬ 
cutions of the primitive church, under the heathen, 
and translated them to the practice of England; as 
that of worrying priests under the skins of bears, 
by dogs, and tire like. 

I conclude then, that I know not what to make 
of this excess in avouching untruths, save this, that 
they may truly chant in their quires; ‘‘ Linguam 
nostrum magnificabimus, labia nostra nobis sunt 

From tlic original in the Lambeth Library. 

•f I'^rom the original in the Lambeth Library. 

J Who died April 6,1500. After his death the busine.ss of 
secretary of state appears to he chiefly done by Mr. H()hert 
Cecil, who was knighted by Queen Elizabeth at Theol)ald’H, 
about the beginning of June, 1501, and in August following 


and that they who have long ago forsaken the truth 
of God, which is the touchstone, must now hold by 
the whetstone ; and that their ancient pillar of lying 
w^onders being decayed, they must now hold by 
lying slanders, and make their libels successors to 
their legend. 

The Jirst copy of my discourse touching the safety 
of the Queen^s person.^ 

These be the principal remedies I could think of, 
for extirpating the principal cause of those conspi¬ 
racies, by the breaking the nest of those fugitive 
traitors, and the filling them full of terror, despair, 
jealousy, and revolt. And it is true, I thought of 
some other remedies, which, because in mine own 
conceit I did not so well allow, I therefore do forbear 
to express. And so likewise I have thought, and 
thought again, of the means to stop and divert as 
well the attempts of violence, as poison, in the per¬ 
formance and execution. But not knowing how my 
travail may be accepted, being the unwarranted wishes 
of a private man, I leave .* humbly praying her Ma¬ 
jesty’s pardon, if in the zeal of my simplicity I have 
roved at things above my aim. 

The first fragments of a discourse, tmichmg 

gemce, and the safety of the Queerds person,'^ 

The first remedy, in my poor opinion, is that 
against which, as I conceive, least exception can be 
taken, as a thing, without controversy, honourable 
and politic; and that is reputation of good intelli¬ 
gence. I say not only good rnt(*Uige7ice, but the 
reputaiio7i and fame thereof. For I see, that where 
booths are set for watching thievish places, there is 
no more robbing; and though no doubt the watch¬ 
men many times are asleep, or away; yet that is 
more than the thief knoweth; so as the empty booth 
is strength and safeguard enough. Bo likewise, if 
there be sown an opinion abroad, that her Majesty 
hath much secret intelligence, and tliat all is full of 
spies and false bretlii’cn; the fugitives will grow 
into such a mutual jealousy and suspicion one of 
another, as they wdll not have the confidence to con¬ 
spire together, not knowing whom to trust; and 
thinking all practice bootless, as that which is as¬ 
sured to be discovered. And to this purpose, to 
speak reverently, as becometh me, ns I do not doubt 
but tho.se honourable counsellors, to wdiom it doth 
appertain, do carefully and sufficiently provide and 
take order that her Majesty receive good intelli¬ 
gence ; so yet, under correction, methinks it is not 
done with that glory and note to the world, which 
W’as in Mr. Secretary 'Walsingham’sl time : and in 
this case, as was said, o^unio veritata major.” 

The second remedy I deliver with less assurance, 
as that which is more removed from the compass of 
mine understanding; and thaf'is, to treat and nego¬ 
tiate with the king of Bpain, or archduke Ernest,§ 
who resides in the place where these conspiracies are 

sworn oftho privy-counsf'l; but not actually appointed secre¬ 
tary of state till July 5, 159(). lliucui. 

ft Ernest, archduke of Austria, sou of the emperor Alaxi- 
milian 11. and governor of Ui«5 Low Eountrios,^ upon which 
government he entered in June, 1501; but ludd it, ouly a nhort 
time, dying February following. It was probably in pur- 
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most forged, upon the point of the law of nations, 
upon which hind of points princes’ enemies may 
with honour negotiate, viz. that, contrary to the 
same law of nations, and the sacred dignity of kings, 
and the honour of arms, certain of her Majesty’s 


subjects, if it be not thought meet to impeach any 
of his ministers, refuged in his dominions, have 
conspired and practised assassination against her 
Majesty’s person. 


A TRUE REPORT 

OF 

THE DETESTABLE TREASON, 

INTENDED BY 

DOCTOE EODERIGO LOPEZ, 


A PHYSICIAN ATTENDING UPON THl 

WHOM HE, FOR A SUM OF MONEY, PROMISED TO BE PAID HIM B'J 
POISON; WITH CERTAIN CIRCUMSTANCES BOTH OF '1 

[penned during 

The king of Spain having found hy the enter¬ 
prise of 88, the difficulty of au invasion of England; 
and having also since that time embraced the mat¬ 
ters of France, being a design of a more easy nature, 
and better prepared to his hand, hath of necessity 
for a time laid aside the prosecution of his attempts 
against this realm, by open forces, as knowing his 
means unable to wield both actions at once, as well 
that of England as that of France; and therefore, 
casting at the fairest, hath, in a manner, bent his 
whole strength upon France, making in the mean 
time only a defensive war upon the Low Countries. 
But finding again, that the supports and aids which 
her Majesty hath continued to the French king, are 
a principal impediment and retardation to his prevail¬ 
ing there according to his ends, he hath, now of 
late, by all means, projected to tToiible the waters 
here, and to cut us out some work at home; that 
by practice, without diverting and employing any 
great forces, he might nevertheless divert our suc¬ 
cours from France. 

According to wdiicli purpose, he first proved to 
move some innovation in Scotland, not so much in 
hope to alienate the king from the amity of her 
Majesty, as practising to make a party there against 
the king himself, wffiereby he should be compelled 
to use her Majesty’s forces for his assistance. Then 
he solicited a subject wdthin this realm, being a 
person of great nobility, to rise in arms and levy 
war against her Majesty; which practice was by 
the same nobleman loyally and prudently revealed, 

suance oflhe advice of Mr. Francis Bacon in this paper, that 
jueen Elizabeth sent to the archduke in LOOl, to complain of 
the tieaigns which had been fornicd against her life by the 
Uount do Fuentes, and Don Diego de Ibarra, and othei* 
bpamsh ministers concerned in governing the Low Countries 
after the death of Alexander duke of Parma in December, 


S PERSON OF THE QUEEN’S MAJESTY, 

THE KING OF SPAIN, DID UNDERTAKE TO HAVE DESTROYED BY 
HE PLOTTING AND DETECTING OF THE SAID TREASON. 

THE QUEEN’S LIFE,] 

And lastly, rather, as it is to be thought, by the 
instigation of our traitorous fugitives in foreign parts> 
and the corrupter sort of his counsellors and minis¬ 
ters, than of his own nature and inclination, either 
of himself, or his said counsellors and ministers using 
his name, have descended to a course against all 
honour, all society and humanity, odious to God 
and man, detested by the heathens themselves, 
which is, to take away the life of her Majesty, 
(which God have in his precious custody !) by vio¬ 
lence or poison. A matter which might be proved 
to be not only against all Christianity and religion, 
but against nature, the law of nations, the honour 
of arms, the civil law, the rules of morality and 
policy; finally, to be the most condemned, barbar¬ 
ous, and ferine act that can be imagined; yea, sup¬ 
posing the quarrels and hostility between tlic princes 
to be never so declared and so mortal, yet wxtc it 
not that it w’ould be a very reproach unto the age, 
that the matter should be once disputed or called 
in question, it could never be defended. And there¬ 
fore I leave it to the censure which Titus Livius 
giveth in the like case upon Perseus, the last king 
of the Macedons, afterwards overthrown, taken with 
his children, and led in triumph by tlie Romans; 

Quern non justum helium gerere regio atiimo, seii 
per omnia clandestina gras.sari scelera, latrociniorum 
ac vencficiorum, cernebant.” 

But to proceed : certain it is, that even about this 
present time tliere have been suborned and sent into 
this realm divers persons, some English, some 

1592, and by the English fugitives there; and ta desire lam 
to signify thf)H(5 tact a to the king of Spain, in order that he 
might vindicate hns own character, by punishing his niinisterH, 
ana dclivonug up to her sueli fugitivi^s as were parties in such 
designs.^^awfeni Uminm, p. 025. Edit. 
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Trisb, corrupted by money and promises, and resolved 
and conjured by priests in confession, to have exe¬ 
cuted that most wretched and horrible fact; of 
which number certain have been taken, and some 
have suffered, and some are spared because they 
have with great sorrow confessed these attempts, 
and detested their suborners. And if I should con¬ 
jecture what the reason is why this cursed enter¬ 
prise was at this time so hotly and with such dili¬ 
gence pursued^ I take it to be chiefly because the 
matters of France were ripe, and the king of Spain 
made himself ready to unmask himself, and to reap 
that in France, which he had been long in sowing, 
in regard that, there being like to be a divulsion in 
the league by the reconciliation of some of the heads 
to the king, the more passionate sort, being desti¬ 
tuted by their associates, were like to cast them¬ 
selves wholly into the king of Spain’s arms, and to 
dismember some important piece of that crown; 
though now upon this fresh accident of receiving 
the king into Paris, it is to be thought that both 
the worst affected of the league will submit them¬ 
selves upon any tolerable conditions to their natural 
king, thus advanced in strength and reputation; and 
the king of Spain will take a second advice ere he 
embark himself too far in any new attempt against 
France. But taking the affairs as they then stood 
before this accident unexpected, especially of the 
council of Spain, during this his supposed harvest 
in France, his council had reason to wish that there 
were no disturbance from hence, where they make 
account that if her Majesty were removed, upon 
whose person God continue his extraordinary watch 
and providence! here would be nothing but confu¬ 
sion, which they do not doubt but with some no 
great treasure, and forces from without, may be 
nourished till they can more fully intend the ruin of 
this state, according to their ancient malice. 

But howsoever that be, amongst the number of | 
these execrable undertakers, there was none so much 
built and relied upon by the great ones of the other 
side, as was this physician Lopez; nor, indeed, none 
so dangerous : whether you consider the aptness of 
the instrument, or the subtlety and secrecy of those 
that practised with him, or the shift and evasion 
which he had provided for a colour of his doings, if 
they should happen to come into question. For 
first, whereas others were to find and encounter 
infinite difficulties, in the very obtaining of an op¬ 
portunity to execute this horrible act; and, besides, 
cannot but see present and most assured death 
before their eyes, and therefore must be, as it were, 
damnable votaries if they undertake it: this man, in 
regard of his faculty, and of his private access to her 
Majesty, had both means to perpetrate, and means to 
conceal, whereby he might reap the fruit of his wicked 
treason without evident peril. And for his com¬ 
plices that practised with him, being Portuguese, and 
of the retinue of king Antonio, the king of Spain’s 
mortal enemy, they were men thereby freed and dis¬ 
charged from suspicion, and might send letters and 
receive letters out of Spain without jealousy; as 
those which were thought to entertain intelligences 
there for the good of their master. And for the 


evasion and mask that Lopez had prepared for this 
treason, if it had not been searched and sifted to the 
bottom, it was, that he did ^intend but to cozen the 
king of Spain, without ill meaning; somewhat in 
the nature of that stratagem which Parry, a most 
cunning and artificial traitor, had i^rovided for 
himself. 

Nevertheless this matter, by the great goodness 
of God falling into good hands, of those honourable 
and sufficient persons which dealt therein, was by 
their great and worthy industry so handled and fol¬ 
lowed, as this Proteus of a disguised and trans¬ 
formed treason did at last appear in his own like¬ 
ness and colours, which were as foul and monstrous 
as have been known in the world. For some of her 
Majesty’s council long since entered into consider¬ 
ation, that the retinue of king Antonio, I mean some 
of them, were not unlike to hatch these kinds of 
treasons, in regard they were needy strangers, 
entered into despair of their master’s fortune, and 
like enough to aspire to make their peace at home, 
by some such wicked services as these; and there¬ 
fore grew to have an extraordinary vigilant eye 
upon them: which prudent and discreet presump¬ 
tion, or conjecture, joined with some advertisements 
of espials abroad, and some other industry, was the 
first cause, next under the great benediction of God, 
which giveth unto princes zealous counsellors, and 
giveth to counsellors policy, and discerning thoughts 
of tlic revealing and discovering of these treasons, 
which were contrived in order and form, as hereafter 
is set clown. 

This Lopez, of nation a Portuguese, and suspected 
to be in sect secretly a Jew, though here he 
conformed himself to the rites of the Christian reli¬ 
gion, for a long time professed physic in this land, 
by occasion whereof, being withal a man very 
observant and officious, and of a pleasing and appli- 
able behaviour ; in that regard, ratheu* than for any 
great learning in his faculty, he grew known and 
favoured in court, and was some years since sworn 
physician of lier Majesty’s household ; and by her 
Majesty’s bounty, of whom he had received divers 
gifts of good commodity, %vas grown to good estate 
of wealth. 

This man had insinuated himself greatly, ^ in 
regard he was of the same nation with tlie king 
Antonio, whose causes he pretended to solicit at the 
court: especially while he supposed there was any 
tippearancc of his fortune; of whom also he had 
obtained, as one that referred all his doings to gain, 
an assignation of 50,000 crowns to be levied in Por¬ 
tugal. But being a person wholly of a corrupt and 
mercenary nature, and finding his hopes cold from 
that part: he cast his eyes upon a more able 
master, and secretly made ofler long since of his 
service to the king of Spain : and accordingly gave 
sundry intelligences of that which x)assed here, and 
imported most for the king of Spain to know, having 
no small means, in regard of his continual attend¬ 
ance at court, nearness, and access, to learn many 
particulars of great weight: which intelligences he 
maintained with Bernardine Mendoza, Antonio Yega, 
Roderigo Marquez, and divers others. 
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In the conveyance of whicli his intelligences and 
in the mahing known of his disposition to do the 
king of Spain service, he had, amongst others, one 
Manuel Andrada a Portuguese, revolted from Don 
Antonio to the king of Spain; one that was dis¬ 
covered to have practised the death of the said Don 
Antonio, and to have betrayed him to Bernardine 
Mendoza. This man, coming hither, was, for the 
same his practice, appearing by letters intercepted, 
apprehended and committed to prison. Before 
which time also, there had been by good diligence 
intercepted other letters, whereby the said Andrada 
advertised Mendoza, that he had won Dr. Lopez to 
the king’s service *. but Lopez having understanding 
thereof, and finding means to have secret conference 
with Andrada before his examination, persuaded 
with him to take the matter upon himself, as if he 
had invented that advertisement touching Lopez, 
only to procure himself credit with Mendoza; and 
to make him conceive well of his industry and ser¬ 
vice. And to move him hereunto, Lopez set before 
Andrada, that if he did excuse him, he should have 
credit to work his delivery: whereas, if he did im¬ 
peach him, he was not like to find any other means 
of favour. By which subtle persuasion Andrada, 
when he came to be examined, answered according 
to the direction and lessoning which Lopez had given 
him. And having thus acquitted himself of this 
suspicion, became suitor for Andrada’s delivery, 
craftily suggesting, that he was to do some notable 
service to Don Antonio; in which his suit he ac¬ 
cordingly prevailed. When Lopez had thus got 
Andrada out of prison, he was suffered to go out of 
the realm into Spain; in pretence, as was said, to 
do some service to Don Antonio; but in truth, to 
continue Lopez’s negotiation and intelligences with 
the kittg of Spain; which he handled so well, as at 
his return hither, for the comforting of the said 
Lopez, he brought to him from the king, besides 
thanks and words of encouragement, and an Abrazo, 
which is the complement of favour, a very good 
jewel garnished wdth sundry stones of good value. 
This jewel, when Lopez had excepted, he cunningly 
cast with himself, that if he should offer it to her 
Majesty first, he was assured she would not take it: 
next, that thereby he should lay her asleep, and 
make her secure of him for greater matter, accord¬ 
ing to the saying, ^^Praus sibi ficlem in parvis 
prmstruit ut in magnis opprimat;” which accord¬ 
ingly he did, with protestations of his fidelity : and 
her Majesty, as a princess of magnanimity, not apt 
to fear or suspicion, returned it to him with gra¬ 
cious words. 

After Lopez had thus abused her Majesty, and 
had these trials of the fidelity of Andrada, they fell 
in conference, the matter being first moved by An¬ 
drada, as he that came freshly out of Spain, touching 
the empoisoning of the queen : which Lopez, who 
saw that matter of intelligence, without some such 
particular service, would draw no great reward from 
the king of Spain; such as a man that was not 
needy, but wealthy as he was, could find any taste 
in, assented unto. And to that purpose procured 
again this Andrada to be sent over, as well to ad- I 


vertise and assure this matter to the king of Spain 
and his ministers, namely, to the count de Puentes, 
assistant to the general of the king of Spain’s forces 
in the Low Countries, as also to capitulate and con¬ 
tract with him about the certainty of his reward. 
Andrada having received Ihose instructions, and 
being furnished with money, by Lopez’s procurement, 
from Don Antonio, about whose service his employ¬ 
ment was believed to be, went over to Calais, where 
he remained to he near unto England and Pland«?rs, 
having a boy that ordinarily passed to and fro be¬ 
tween him and Lopez: by whom he did also, the 
better to colour his employment, write to Lopez in¬ 
telligence, as it was agreed he should between him 
and Lopez; who had him send such news as he 
should take up in the streets. Prom Calais he 
writeth to count de Puentes of Lopez’s promise 
and demands. Upon the receipt of which letters, 
after some time taken to advertise this proposition 
into Spain, and to receive direction thereupon, the 
count de Puentes associated with Stephano Ibarra, 
secretary of the council of the wars in the Low 
Countries, calleth to him one Manuel Louis Tinoco, 
a Portuguese, who had also followed king Antonio, 
and of whose good devotion he had had experience! 
in that he had conveyed unto him two several 
packets, wherewith he was trusted by the king An¬ 
tonio for Prance. Of this Louis they first received 
a corporal oath, with solemn ceremony, taking his 
hands between their hands, that he should keep 
secret that which should be imparted to him, and 
never reveal the same, though he should he appre¬ 
hended and questioned here. This done, they ac¬ 
quaint him with the letters of Andrada, with whom 
they charge him to confer at Calais in his way, and 
to pass to Lopez into England, addressing him fiir- 
ther to Stephano Perrera de Gama, and signifying 
unto the said Lopez withal, as from the king, that 
he gave no great credence to Andrada, as a person 
too slight to be used in a cause of so great weight: 
and therefore marvelled much that he heard nothing 
from Perrera of this matter, from whom he had in 
former time been advertised in generality of Lopez’s 
good affection to do him service. This Perrera had 
been sometimes a man of great livelihood and wealth 
in Portugal, which he did forego in adhering to 
Don Antonio, and appeareth to ho a man of capacity 
and practice ; hut hath some years since been se¬ 
cretly won to the service of the king of Spain, not 
travelling nevertheless to and fro, but residing as 
his lieger in England. 

Manuel Louis despatched with these insfructions, 
and with all affectionate commendations from the 
count to Lopez, and with letters to Perrera, took 
his journey first to Calais, where he conferred with 
Andrada; of whom receiving more ample inform¬ 
ation, together with a short ticket of credence to 
Lopez, that he was a person whom he might trust 
without scruple, came over into England, and first 
repaired to Perrera, and acquainted him with tlie 
state of the business, who had before that time given 
some light unto Lopez, that he was not a stranger 
unto the practice between him and Andrada, where¬ 
with, indeed, Andrada had in a sort acquainted him. 
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And now upon this new despatch and knowledge 
given to Lopez of the choice of Ferrera to continue 
that which Andrada had begun; he, to conform 
himself the better to the satisfaction of the bing of 
Spain, and his ministers abroad, was content more 
fully to communicate with Ferrera, with whom, from 
that time forward, he meant singly and apertly to 
deal j and therefore cunningly forbore to speak with 
Manuel Louis himself ,* but concluded that Ferrera 
should be his only trunk, and all his dealings should 
pass through his hands, thinking thereby to liave 
gone invisible. 

"Whereupon he cast with himself, that it was not 
safe to use the mediation of Manuel Louis, who had 
been made privy to the matter, as some base carrier 
of letters; which letters also should be written in a 
cipher, not of alphabet, but of words; such as might, 
if they were opened, import no vehement suspicion. 
And therefore Manuel Louis was sent back with a 
short answer, and Lopez purveyed himself of a base 
fellow, a Portuguese called Gomez d’Avila, dwelling 
hard by Lopez’s house, to convey his letters. After 
this messenger provided, it was agreed between 
Lopez and Ferrera, that letters should be sent to the 
count de Fuentes, and secretary Juarra, wwittcn and 
signed by Ferrera, for Lopez cautelously did forbear 
to write himself, but directed, and indeed dictated 
word by word by Lopez himself. The contents 
thereof were, that Lopez was ready to execute that 
service to the king, which before had been treated, 
but required for his recompence the sum of 50,000 
crowns, and assurance for the same. 

These letters were written obscurely, as was 
touched, in terms of merchandise; to which obscurity 
when Ferrera excepted, Lopez answered they knew 
his meaning by that which had passed before. Fer¬ 
rera wrote also to Manuel Louis, but charged this 
Gomez to deliver the same letters unto him in the 
presence of Juarra; as also the letter to Juarra in 
the presence of Manuel Louis. And these letters 
were delivered to Gomez d’Avila to be carried to 
Brussels, and a passport procured, and bis charges 
defrayed by Lopez. And Ferrera, the more to ap¬ 
prove his industry, writ letters two several times, 
the one conveyed by Emanuel Pallacios, witli the 
privity of Lopez, to Christophero Moro, a principal 
counsellor of the king of Spain, in Spain; signifying 
that Lopez was won to the king of Spain, and that 
he was ready to receive his commandment; and re¬ 
ceived a letter from the same Christophero Moro, 
in answer to one of these, which he showed unto 
Lopez. In the mean time Lopez, though a man, 
in semblance, of a heavy wit, yet indeed subtle of 
himself, as one trained in practice, and besides as 
wily as fear and covetousness could make him, 
thought to provide for himself, as was partly touch¬ 
ed before, as many starting-holes and evasions as he 
could devise, if any of these matters should (tome 
to light. And first he took his time to cast forth 
some general words afar ofif to her Majesty, as ask¬ 
ing her the question, Whether a deceiver might not 
be deceived ? Whereof her Majesty, not imagining 
these words tended to such end, as to warrant him 
colourably in this wretched conspiracy but otber- 
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wise, of her own natural disposition bent to inte¬ 
grity and sincerity, uttered dislike and disallowance. 
Next, he thought he had wrought a great mystery 
in demanding the precise sum of 50,000 crowns, 
agreeing just with the sum of assignation or donation 
from Don Antonio; idly, and in that grossly imagin¬ 
ing, that, if afterwards he should accept the snrne 
sum, he might excuse it, as made good by the king 
of Spain, in regard he desisted to follow and favour 
Don Antonio; whereupon the king of Spain was in 
honour tied not to see him a loser. Thirdly, in his 
conferences with Ferrera, when he was apposed upon 
the particular manner how he would poison her 
Majesty, he purposely named unto him a syrup, 
knowing that her Majesty never useth syrup; and 
therefore thinking that would prove a high point for 
his justification, if things should come in any question. 

But all this while desirous after his prey, which 
he had in hope devoured, he did instantly importune 
Ferrera for the answering of his last despatch, find¬ 
ing the delay strange, and reiterating the protesta¬ 
tions of his readiness to do the service, if he were 
assured of his money. 

Now before the return of Gomez d'Avila into 
England, this Stephen Ferrera was discovered to 
have intelligence with the enemy; but so, as the 
particular of his traffic and overtures appeared not, 
only it seemed there was great account made of that 
he managed; and thereupon he was committed to 
prison. Soon after arrived Gomez d’Avila, and 
brought letters only from Manuel Louis, by the name 
of Francisco dc Thores; because, as it seemeth, the 
great persons on the other side had a contrary dis¬ 
position to Lopez, and liked not to write by so base 
a messenger, but continued their course to trust and 
employ Manuel Louis himself, who in likelihood 
was retained till they might receive a full conclusion 
from Spain; which vras not till about two months 
after. This Gomez was apprehended at his landing, 
and about him were found the letters aforesaid, 
written in jargon, or verbal cipher, but yet somewhat 
suspicious, in these words: “ This bearer will tell 
you the price in w'hich your pearls arc esteemed, 
and in what resolution we rest about a little musk 
and amber, which I am determined to buy.” Which 
words the said Manuel Louis afterwards voluntarily 
confessed to be deciphered in this sort; That by the 
allowance of the pearls he meant, that: the count de 
Fuentes, and the secretary, did gladly accept the 
ofifer of Lopez to poison the queen, signified by Fer- 
rerahs letter: and for the provision of amber and 
musk, it was meant, that the count looked shortly for 
a resolution from the king of Spain concerning a 
matter of importance, which was for burning of tlie 
queen’s ships; and another point tending to the 
satisfaction of their vindictive humour. 

But wdiile the sense of this former letter rested 
ambiguous, and that no direct particular was coiw 
fessed by Ferrera, nor sufficient light given to 
ground any rigorous examination of him, eometh 
over Manuel Louis with the resolution from Spain; 
who first understanding of Ferrera’s restraint, and 
therefore doubting how far things were discovered, 
to shadow the matter, like a cunning companion, 
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gave advertisement of an intent he had to do service, 
and hereupon obtained a passport; hut after his 
coming in, he made no haste to reveal any thing, 
but thought to dally and abuse in some other sort. 
And while the light was thus in the clouds, there 
was also intercepted a little ticket which Ferrera in 
prison had found means to write, in care to conceal 
Lopez, and to keep him out of danger, to give a 
caveat of staying all farther answers and advertise¬ 
ments in these causes. Whereupon Lopez was first 
called in question. 

But in conclusion, this matter being with all assi¬ 
duity and policy more and more pierced and mined 
into, first, there was won from Manuel Louis his let¬ 
ters from the count de Puentes and secretary Juarra 
to Ferrera, in both which mention is made of the 
queen’s death; in that of the count’s under the term 
of a commission; and in that of the secretary’s un¬ 
der the term of the great service, whereof should 
arise a universal benefit to the whole world. Also 
the letters of credit written by Gonsalo Gomez, one 
to Pedro de Carrera, and the other to Juan Pallacio, 
to take up a sum of money by Manuel Louis, by the 
foresaid false name of Fr. de Thores; letters so 
large, and in a manner without limitation, as any 
sum by virtue thereof might he taken up ; which 
letters were delivered to Louis by the count de Fu- 
entes’s own hands, with directions to show them to 
Lopez for his assurance: a matter of God’s secret 
working in staying the same, for thereupon rested 
only the execution of the fiict of Lopez. Upon so 
narrow a point consisted the safety of her Majesty’s 
life, already sold by avarice to malice and ambition, 
but extraordinarily preserved by that watchman 
which never .shimbereth. This same Manuel Louis, 
and Stephen Ferrera also, whereof the one managed 
the matter abroad, and the other resided here to 
give correspondence, never meeting after Manuel 
had returned, severally examined without torture 
or threatening, did in the end voluntarily and clearly 
confess the matters above mentioned, and in their 
confessions fully consent and concur, not only in 
substance, but in all points, particularities, and cir¬ 
cumstances ,* which confessions appear expressed in 
their own natural language, testified and subscribed 
with their own hands; and in open assembly, at the 
arraignment of Lopez in the Guildhall, were by 
them confirmed and avouched to Lopez his face ; and 
therewithal are extant, undefaced, the original letters 
from count de Fuentes, secretary Juarra, and the rest. 

And Lopez himself, at his first apprehension and 
examination, did indeed deny, and deny with deep 
and terrible oaths and execrations, the very confer¬ 
ences and treaties with Ferrera, or Andrada, about 
the empoisonment. And being demanded, if they 
were proved against him what he would say ? he 
answered, That he would yield himself guilty of the 
fact intended. Nevertheless being afterwards con¬ 
fronted by Ferrera, who constantly maintained to him 
all that he had said, reducing him to the times and 
places of the said conferences, he confessed the mat¬ 
ter, as by his confession in writing, signed with his 
own hand, appeareth. But then he fell to that slen¬ 
der evasion, as his last refuge, that he meant only 


to cozen the king of Spain of the money : and in 
that he continued at his arraignment, when not¬ 
withstanding, at the first he did retract his own con¬ 
fession : and yet being asked, whether he was drawn, 
either by means of torture, or promise of life, to 
make the same confession ? he did openly testify 
that no such means were used towards him. 

But the falsehood of this excuse being an allega¬ 
tion that any traitor may use and provide for him¬ 
self, is convicted by three notable proofs. The 
that he never opened this matter, neither unto her 
Majesty, unto whom he had ordinary access, nor to 
any counsellor of state, to have permission to toll 
on, and inveigle these parties, with whom he did 
treat, if it had been thought so convenient; wherein, 
percase, he had opportunity to have done some 
good service, for the farther discovery of their se¬ 
cret machinations against her Majesty’s life. The 
second, that he came too late to this shift; having 
first bewrayed his guilty conscience, in denying 
those treaties and conferences till they were evi¬ 
dently and manifestly proved to his face. The third, 
that in conferring with Ferrera about the manner 
of his assurance, he thought it better to have the 
money in the hands of such merchants as he should 
name in Antwerp, than to have it brought into 
England; declaring his purpose to be, after the fact 
done, speedily to lly to Antwerp, and there to tarry 
some time, and so to convey himself to Constantino¬ 
ple ; where it is afiirmed, that Don Salomon, a Jew 
in good credit, is Lopez his near kinsman, and that 
he is greatly favoured by the said Don Salomon : 
whereby it is evident that Lopez had cast his reckon¬ 
ings upon the supposition of the fact done. 

Thus may appear, both how justly this Lopez* 
is condemned for the highest treason that can be 
imagined; and how, by God’s marvellous goodness, 
her Majesty hath been preserved. And surely, if a 
man do truly consider, it is hard to say, whether 
God hath done greater things by her Majesty or for 
her: if you observe on the one side, how God hath 
ordained her government to break and cross the un¬ 
just ambition of the two mighty potentates, the king 
of Spain and the bishop of Rome, never so straitly 
between themselves combined : and on the other 
side, how mightily God liath protected her, both 
I against foreign invasion and inward troubles, and 
singularly against the many secret conspiracies that 
have been made against her life; thereby declaring 
to the world that he will indeed preserve that in¬ 
strument which he hath magnified. But the cor¬ 
ruptions of these times are wumderful, when that wars, 
which are the highest trials of right between princes, 
that acknowledge no superior jurisdiction, and ought 
to be prosecuted with all honour, shall be stained 
and infamed with such foul and inliuman practices. 
AVherein if so great a king liath been named, the 
rule of the civil law, which is a rule of common rea¬ 
son, must be remembered ; “ Frustra legis auxilium 
implorat, qui in legem commiltit.” He that hath 
sought to violate the Majesty royal, in the highest 
degree, cannot claim the pre-eminence thereof to be 
exempted from just imputation. 

L()poz was executed 7th June, 1594. 
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THE PROCEEDINGS* 

OP 

THE EARL OF ESSEX. 


The points of form worthy to he observed. 

The fifth of June in Trinity term, upon Thursday, 
being no Star-chamber day, at the ordinary hour 
when the courts sit at Westminster, were assembled 
together at the lord keeper’s house in the great 
chamber, her Majesty’s privy council, enlarged and 
assisted for that time and cause by the special call 
and associating of certain selected persons, viz, four 
earls, two barons, and four judges of the law, mak¬ 
ing in the whole a council or court of eighteen 
persons, who were attended by four of her Majesty’s 
learned counsel for charging the earl; and two 
clerks of the council, the one to read, the other as a 
register; and an auditory of persons, to the number, 
as I could guess, of two hundred, almost all men of 
quality, but of every kind or profession; nobility, 
court, law, country, city. The upper end of the table 
left void for the carl’s appearance, who after the 
commissioners had sat a while, and the auditory 
was quiet from the first throng to get in, and the 
doors shut, presented himself and kneeled down at 
the board’s end, and so continued till he was licensed 
to stand up. 

The na7nes of the commissioners. 

Lord h rchhishop, 

Lord Keeper, &c. 

A.ieciurmion . Majesty being 

ofiierMa- imperial, and immediate under God, 
SSs?™' liolclen to render account of her 

actions to any; howbeit, because she 
had chosen ever to govern, as well with satisfaction 
as wntli sovereignty, and the rather, to command 
down the winds of malicious and seditious rumours 
wherewith men’s conceits may have been tossed to 
and fro, she was pleased to call the wmrld to an 
understanding of her princely course lield towards 
the earl of Essex, as w'ell in liere-before protracting 
as in now proceeding. 

The earl repairing from his government into this 
realm in August last, contrary to her Majesty’s ex¬ 
press and most judicial commandment, thougli the 
contempt were in that point visible, and her Majesty’s 
mind prepared to a just and high displeasure,* in re¬ 
gard of that realm of Ireland set at hazard by his 
former disoliedience to her royal directions, yet kept 
that stay, as she commanded my lord only to his 
chamber in court, until his allegations might by her 
privy council be questioned and heard j which nc- 

I York-House, in Juno, 1G(X), prepared for queen Eliza- 
beth by her emrimand, and roful to her }»y Mr. Bacon, but 
never puhliFhed. ’ 
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count taken, and my lord’s answers appearing to be 
of no defence, that shadow of defence which was 
offered consisted of two parts, the one his own con¬ 
ceit of some likelihood of good effeets to ensue of 
the course held, the other a vehement and over- 
ruling persuasion of the council there, though he wore 
indeed as absoldtely freed from opinion of the coun¬ 
cil of Ireland, as he was absolutely tied to her 
Majesty’s trust and instructions: Nevertheless, her 
Majesty not unwilling to admit any extenuation of 
his offence; and considering the one point required 
advertisement out of Ireland, and the other fartlier 
expectation of the event and sequel of the affairs 
there, and so both points asked time and protraction; 
her Majesty proceeded still with reservation, not to 
any restraint of my lord according to the nature and 
degree of his offence, but to a commitment of him, 
sub libera custodia, in the lord keeper’s house. 

After, when both parts of this defence plainly 
failed my lord, yea, anti proved utterly adverse to 
him, for the council of Ireland in plain terms dis¬ 
avowed all those his proceedings, and the event 
made a miserable interpretation of them, then her 
Majesty began to behold the offence in nature and 
likeness, as it was divested from any palliation or 
cover, and in the true proportion and magnitude 
thereof, importing the peril of a kingdom : which 
consideration wrought in her Majesty a strange effect, 
if any thing which is heroical in virtue can be strange 
in her nature ; for when offence was grown lui- 
mcasurably offensive, then did grace superabound; 
and in the heat of all the ill news out of Ireland, 
and other advertisements thence to my lord’s dis¬ 
advantage, her Majesty entered into a resolution, 
out of herself and her inscrutable goodness, not to 
overthrow my lord’s fortune irreparably, by public 
and proportionable justice; notwithstanding, inas¬ 
much as about that time there did fly about in Lon- 
don streets and theatres divers seditious libels ; and 
Powles and ordinaries were full of bold and factious 
discourses, whereby not only many of her Majesty’s 
faithful and zealous counscdlors and servants were 
taxed, but withal the hard estate of Irelniul was 
imputed to any thing rather than unto the - true 
cause, the earl’s defiiiilts, though this might have 
made any prince on earth to lay aside straightways 
the former resolution taken, yel her Majesty in her 
moderation persisted in her course of clemency, and 
bethought herself of a mean to right her own honour, 
and yet spare the earl’s ruin; and therefore taking 
a just and most necessary occasion upon these libels, 
of an admonition to be given seasonably, and as is 
oft accustomed; the last Star-ebamber'day of Mi- 
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chaelmas term, was pleased, that declaration should 
be made, by way of testimony, of all her honourable 
privy council, of her Majesty^s infinite care, royal 
provisions, and prudent directions for the prosecu¬ 
tions in Ireland, wherein the earl’s errors, by w^hich 
means so great care and charge was frustrated, were 
incidently touched. 

But as in bodies very corrupt, the medicine rather 
stirreth and exasperateth the humour than purgeth 
it, so some turbulent spirits laid hold of this pro¬ 
ceeding in so singular partiality towards my lord, 
as if it had been to his disadvantage, and gave out 
that this w^as to condemn a man unheard, and to 
wound him on his bach, and to leave Justice her 
sword and take away her balance, which consisted 
of an accusation and a defence; and such other 
seditious phrases: whereupon her Majesty seeing 
herself interested in honour, which she hath ever 
sought to preserve as her eye, clear and without 
mote, was enforced to resolve of a judicial hearing 
of the cause, which was accordingly appointed in the 
end of Hilary term. At the which time warning 
being given to my lord to prepare himself, he fall¬ 
ing, as it seemed, in a deep consideration of his 
estate, made unto her Majesty by letter an humble and 
effectual submission, beseeching her that that bitter 
cup of justice might pass from him, for those were 
his words; which wrought such an impression in her 
Majesty’s mind, that it not only revived in her her 
former resolution to forbear any public hearing, but 
it fetched this virtue out of mercy by the only touch, 
a few days after my lord was removed to farther 
liberty in his own house, her Majesty hoping that 
these bruits and malicious imputations would of 
themselves wax old and vanish: but finding it other¬ 
wise in proof, upon taste taken by some intermission 
of time, and especially beholding the humour of the 
time in a letter presumed to be written to her Ma¬ 
jesty herself by a lady, to whom, though nearest in 
blood to my lord, it appertained little to intermeddle 
in matters of this nature, otherwise than in course of 
humility to have solicited her grace and mercy: in 
which letter, in a certain violent and mineral spirit 
of bitterness, remonstrance and representation is 
made to her Majesty, as if my lord suffered under 
passion and faction, and not under justice mixed with 
mercy; which lettex*, though written to her sacred 
Majesty, and therefore unfit to pass in vulgar hands, 
yet was first divulged by copies every where, that 
being, as it seemeth, the newest and finest form of 
libelling, and since committed to the press: her Ma¬ 
jesty in her wisdom seeing manifestly these rumours 
thus nourished had got too great a head to be re¬ 
pressed without some hearing of the cause, and 
calling my lord to answer; and yet on the other 
side, being still informed touching my lord himself 
of his continuance of penitence and submission, did 
in conclusion resolve to use justice, but with the 
edge and point taken off and rebated; for whereas 
nothing leaveth that taint upon honour, which in a 
person of my lord’s condition is hardliest repaired, 
in question of justice, as to be called to the ordinary 
and open place of offenders and criminals, her Ma¬ 
jesty had ordered that the hearing should be intra , 


domesticos parietes, and not luce forensi. And 
whereas again in the Star-chamber there be certain 
formalities not fit in regard of example to be dis¬ 
pensed with, which would strike deeper both into 
my lord’s fortune and reputation; as the fine which 
is incident to a sentence there given, and the impri¬ 
sonment of the Tower, which in case of contempts 
that touch the point of estate doth likewise follow ; 
her Majesty turning this course, had directed that 
the matters should receive, before a great, horfour- 
ablc, and selected council, a full and deliberate, and 
yet in respect, a private, mild, and gracious hearing. 

All this was not spoken in one undivided speech, 
but partly by the first that spake of the learned 
counsel, and partly by some of the commissioners; 
for in this and the rest I keep order of matter, and 
not of circumstance. 

The m,alters laid to my lordJs charge. 

The matters wherewith my lord was 

Tuc Cu&rfi’c, 

charged were of two several natures; of 
a higher, and of an inferior degree of offence. 

The former kind purported great and high con¬ 
tempts and points of misgovernance in his office of 
her Majesty’s lieutenant and governor of her realm 
of Ireland; and in the trust and authority thereby 
to him committed. 

The latter contained divers notorious errors and 
neglects of duty, as well in his government as 
otherwise. 

The great contempts and points of misgovernment 
and malversation in his office, were articulate into 
three heads. 

I. The first was. the journey into 

Munster, whereby the prosecution clpaSfcfS”* 
in clue time upon Tyrone in Ulster 
was overthrown: wherein he proceeded con¬ 
trary to his directions, and the whole, design 
of his employment: whereof ensued the con¬ 
sumption of her Majesty’s army, treasure, 
and provisions, and the evident peril of that 
kingdom. 

II. The second was the dishonourable and danger¬ 
ous treaty held, and cessation concluded with 
the same arch-rebel Tyrone, 

TIT. The third was his contemptuous leaving his 
government, contrary to her Majesty’s absolute 
mandate under her hand and signet, and in a 
time of so imminent and instant clanger. 

For the first, it had two parts; that 
her Majesty’s resolution and direction jSty’.s 
was precise and absolute for the northern wus pre- 
prosecution, and that the same direction lute ibr tile 
was by my lord, in regard of the 
journey to Munster, wilfully and con¬ 
temptuously broken. 

It was therefore delivered, that her Majc'sty, 
touched with a true and princely sense of the torn 
and broken estate of tliat kingdom of Ireland, enter¬ 
ed into a most Christian and magnanimous resolution 
to leave no faculty of her regal power or policy un¬ 
employed for the reduction of that people, and for 
the suppressing and utter quenching of that flame of 
rebellion, wherewith that country was and is 
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wasted: whereupon her Majesty was pleased to 
take knowledge of the general conceit, how the 
former making and managing of the actions there 
had been taxed, upon two exceptions ; the one, that 
the proportions of forces which had been there 
maintained and continued by supplies, were not suf¬ 
ficient to bring the prosecutions to a period: the 
other, that the prosecutions had been also intermix¬ 
ed and interrupted wdth too many temporizing 
treaties, whereby the rebel did not only gather 
strength, but also find his strength more and more, 
so as ever such smothers broke forth again into 
greater flames. Which kind of discourses and ob¬ 
jections, as they were entertained in a popular kind 
of observation, so were they ever chiefly patronized 
and apprehended by the earl, both upon former 
times and occasions, and now last wlien this matter 
was in deliberation. So as her Majesty, to acquit 
her honour and regal function, and to give this 
satisfaction to herself and others, that she had left 
no wmy untried, resolved to undertake the action 
with a royal army and puissant forces, under the 
leading of some principal nobleman; in such sort, 
that, as far as human discourse might discern, it 
might be hoped, that by the expedition of a summer 
things might be brought to that state, as both realms 
may feel some ease and respiration; this from 
charges and levies, and that from troubles and perils. 
Upon this ground her Majesty made choice of my 
lord of Essex for that service, a principal peer and 
oficcr of her realm, a person honoured with the 
trust of a privy counsellor, graced with the note of 
her Majesty^s special favour, infallibly betokening 
and redoubling his w^orth and value, enabled wuth 
the experience and reputation of former services, 
and honourable charges in the wars; a man every 
way eminent, select, and qualified fora general of a 
great enterprise, intended for the recovery and 
reduction of that kingdom, and not only or merely 
as a lieut(‘nanl or governor of Ireb-md. 

My lord, after that he had taken the charge upon 
him, fell straightways to make propositions answa.‘r- 
able to her Majesty^s ends, and answerable to his 
own former discourses and opinions ; and chiefly did 
set down one full and distinct resolution, that the 
design and action, which of all others wuis most 
final and summary towards an end of those troubles, 
and wbicli was wmrthy her Majesty's enterprise with 
great and puissant forces, was a prosecution to be 
made upon the arcli-traitor Tyrone in his own 
strengtlis within the province of Ulster, whereby 
both the inferior rebels which rely upon him, and 
the foreigner upon whom he relieth, might be dis¬ 
couraged, and so to cut asunder both dependences: 
and for tlie proceeding with greater strength and 
policy in that action, that the main invasion and 
impression of her Majesty's army should be accom¬ 
panied and corresponded unto by the plantation of 
strong garrisons in the north, as w^ell upon the river 
of Logdifoilc as a postern of that province, as upon 
the hither frontiers, both for the distracting and 
bridling of the rebel’s forces during the action, and 
again, for the keeping possession of the victory, if 
God should send it 
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This proposition and project moyittg from my 
iord, wuis debated in many consultations. The 
principal men of judgment and service 
as a council of w’ar to assist a council of 
called at times unto it; and this opinion of my 
lord was by himself fortified and mainlined against 
all contradiction and opposite argument; and in the 
end, ex unanimi consensu, it was concluded and 
resolved that the axe should be put to the root of the 
tree : which resolution was ratified and confirmed 
by the binding and royal judgment of her sacred 
Majesty, who vouchsafed her kingly presence at 
most of those consultations. 

According to a proposition and enterprise of this 
nature, were the proportions of forces and provisions 
thereunto allotted. The first proportion set down 
by my lord was the number of 12,000 foot and 
1200 horse; which being agreed unto, upon some 
other accident out of Ireland, the earl propounded 
to have it made 14,000 foot, and 1300 horse, which 
was likewise accorded; within a little while after 
the earl did newly insist to have an augmentation of 
2000 more, using great persuasions and confident 
significations of good effect, if those numbers might 
be yielded to him, as \vbieb he also obtained before 
bis departure; and besides the supplies of 2000 
arriving in July, he had authority to raise 2000 
Irish more, which he procured by his letters out of 
Ireland, with ]>retence to farther the northern ser¬ 
vice : so as the army was raised in the conclusion 
and list to 16,000 foot, and 1300 horse, supplied 
with 2000 more at three months' end, and increased 
with 2000 Irish upon this new demand; whereby 
her Majesty at that time paid 18,000 foot and 1300 
horse in the realm of Ireland. Of these forces, 
divers companies drawn out of the experienced 
hands of the Low Countries; special care taken that 
the new levies in the country should be of the ablest, 
and most disposed bodies; the army also animated 
and encouraged with the service of divers brave and 
valiant noblemen and gentlemen voluntaries; in 
sum, the most flourishing and complete troops that 
have been known to have been sent out of our nation 
in any late memory. A great mass of treasure pro¬ 
vided and issued, amounting to such a total, as the 
charge of that army, all manner of ways, from the 
time of the first provisions and setting forth, to the 
time of my lord's returning into England, was veri¬ 
fied to have drawn out of the coffers, besides the 
charge of the country, the quantity of 300,0004 and 
so ordered as he carried with him three month's pay 
beforehand, and likewise victual, munition, and all 
habiliments of war whatsoever, with attendance of 
shipping allowed and furnished in a sortable propor¬ 
tion, and to the full of all my lord's own demands. 
For my lord being himself a principal counsellor 
for the preparations, as he was to be an absolute 
commander in the execution, his spirit was in every 
conference and conclusion in such sort, as when 
there happened any points of difference upon 
demands, my lord using the forcible advantages of 
the toleration and liberty which her Majesty's spe¬ 
cial favour did give unto him, and the great devo¬ 
tion and forwardness of bis fellow-counsellors to tlie 
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general cause, and tlie necessity of Bis then present | 
service, he did ever prevail and carry it; insomuch i 
as it was objected and laid to my lord’s charge as 
one of his errors and presumptions, that he did 
oftentimes, upon their propositions and demands, 
enter into contestations with her Majesty, more a 
great deal than was fit. All which propositions 
before mentioned being to the utmost of my lord’s 
own askings, and of that height and greatness, 
might really and demonstratively express and inti¬ 
mate unto him, besides his particular knowledge 
which he had, as a counsellor of estate, of the means 
both of her Majesty and this kingdom, that he was 
not to expect to have the commandment of 16,000 
foot and 1300 horse, as an appurtenance to his 
lieutenancy of Ireland, which was impossible to be 
maintained ; but contrariwise, that in truth of inten¬ 
tion he was designed as general for one great 
action and expedition, unto which the rest of his 
authority was but accessary and accommodate. 

It was delivered further, that in the authority of 
his commission, which was more ample in many 
points than any former lieutenant had been vested 
with, there were many direct and evident marks of 
his designation to the northern action, as principally 
a clause whereby merum arbitrium belli et pads ” 
was reposed in his sole trust and discretion, whereas 
all the lieutenants were ever tied unto the peremp¬ 
tory assistance and admonition of a certain number 
of voices of the council of Ireland. The occasion 
of which clause so passed to my lord, doth notably 
disclose and point unto the precise trust committed 
to my lord for the northern journey; for when his 
commission was drawn at first according to former pre¬ 
cedents, and on the other side my lord insisted 
strongly to have this new and prima facie vast and 
exorbitant authority, he used this argument; that 
the council of Ireland had many of them livings and 
possessions in or near the province of Lemster and 
Munster; but that Ulster was abandoned from any 
such particular respects, whereby it was like, the 
council there would be glad to use her Majesty’s 
forces for the clearing and assuring of those terri¬ 
tories and countries where their fortunes and estates 
were planted: so as if he should be ‘tied to their 
voices, he were like to be diverted from the main 
service intended: upon which reason that clause was 
yielded unto. 

So as it was then concluded, that all circumstances 
tended to one point, that there was a full and ])re- 
cise intention and direction for Ulster, and that my 
lord could not descend into the consideration of his 
own quality and value ; he could not muster his fair 
army ; he could not account with the treasurer, and 
take consideration of the great mass of treasure is¬ 
sued ; he could not look into the ample and new 
clause of his letters patents; he could not look back, 
either to his own former discourses, or to the late 
})ropositions whereof himself was author, nor to the 
contcrences, consultations, and conclusions thereupon, 
nor principally to her Majesty's royal direction and 
expectation, nor generally to the conceit both of 
subjects of this realm, and the rehrds themselves in 
Ireland ; bat which way soever he turned, he must 


find himseM trusted, directed, and engaged wholly 
for the northern expedition. 

The parts of this that were charged were verified 
by three proofs: the first, the most authentical hut 
the least pressed, and that was her Majesty’s own 
royal affirmation, both by her speech now and her 
precedent letters; the second, the testimony of the 
privy council, who upon their honours did avouch 
the substance of that was charged, and referred 
themselves also to many of their lordships’ letters’to 
the same effect; the third, letters written from my 
lord after his being in Ireland, whereby the resolu¬ 
tion touching the design of the north is often know- 
ledged. 

There follow some clauses both of 
her Majesty’s letters and of the lords of ^ 
her council, and of the eaiTs and the cotincil of Ire¬ 
land, for the verification of this point. 

Her Majesty, in her letter of the 19th of July to 
my lord of Essex, upon the lingering of the northern 
journey, doubting my lord did value service, rather 
by the labour he endured, than by the advantage of 
her Majesty’s royal ends, hath these words : 

“You have in this despatch given us 
small light, either when or in what toTimearfof 
order you intend particularly to proceed Essex iotu of 
to the northern action; wherein if you diateiy alter 
compare the time that is run on, and 
the excessive charges that are spent, 
with the effects of any thing wrought by this voy¬ 
age, howsoever we remain satisfied with your own 
particular cares and travails of body and mind, yet 
you must needs think that we that have the eyes of 
foreign princes upon our actions, and liave the hearts 
of people to comfort and cherish, who groan under 
the burthen of continual levies and impositions, 
which are occasioned by these late actions, can little 
please ourself hitherto with any thing that hath 
been effected.” 

In another branch of the same letter, reflecting 
her royal regard upon her own honour interested in 
%is delay, hath these words; 

“ Whereunto we will add this one ^ 
thing that doth more displease us than clause of the 
any charge or offence that happens, 
which is, that it must be the queen of England’s 
fortune, wlio hath held down the greatest enemy 
she had, to make a base bush-kern to be accoimted 
so famous a relxd, as to be a person against whom 
so many thousands of foot and horse*, besides the 
force of all the noljility of that kingdom, must be 
thouglit too lillle to he (unployed.” 

In another branch, discovering, as upon the van¬ 
tage groimd prhuady wisdom, what would be 

the issue of the courses then iield, hath these words; 

“ And therefore, although by your 
letter we found your purpose lo go north- ciau!” oftlic 
wards, on which depends tin? main good 
of our service, and which wc exp(!Cte(l long since 
should hav<‘. been perfonmal; yet because we do 
hear it bruited, besides the words of your letter writ¬ 
ten with your own hand, wdiicli carries some such 
sense, that you who allegro such sickiu*gs in your 
army by being travelled with you, and find so great 
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and important affairs to digest at Dublin, will yet 
engage yourself personally into Opbalie, being our 
lieutenant, when you have there so many inferiors 
able, might victual a fort, or seek revenge against 
those who have lately prospered against our forces. 
And when we call to mind how far the sun hath 
rim his course, and what dcpendeth upon the timely 
plantation of garrisons in the north, and how great 
scandal it would be to our honour to leave that 
pi*oud rebel unassayed, when wc have with so great 
an expectation of our enemies engaged ourselves so 
far in the action; so that, without that be done, all 
those former courses will prove like via navis in 
mari; besides that our power, which hitherto hath 
been dreaded by potent enemies, will now even be 
held contemptible amongst our rebels j we must 
plainly charge you, according to the duty you owe 
to us, so to unite soundness of judgment to the zeal ^ 
you have to do us service, as with all speed to pass 
thither in such sort, as the axe might be put to the 
root of that tree, which hath been the treasonable 
stock from whom so many poisoned plants and grafts 
have been derived; by which proceedings of yours, 
we may neither have cause to repent of oiir employ¬ 
ment of yourself for omitting those opportunities to 
shorten the wars, nor receive in the eye of the world 
imputation of so much weakness in ourself, to 
begin a work without better foresight what would 
be the end of our excessive charge, the adventure 
of our people’s lives, and the holding up of our 
own greatness against a wretch, whom we have 
raised from the dust, and who could never prosper, 
if the charges we have been put to were orderly 
employed.” 

HerMiWv ^er particular letter 

to my lord of Written to my lord the 30th of July, 
Jufy!^* bindeth still expressly upon the north¬ 

ern prosecution, my lord ad principalia 
rerum, in these words : 

‘‘First, you know right well when we yielded to 
this excessive charge, it was upon no other found¬ 
ation than to which yourself did ever advise us as 
much as any, which was, to assail the northern 
traitor, and to plant garrisons in his country ; it 
being ever your firm oi)inion, amongst other our 
council, to conchule that all that was done in oilier 
kind in Ireland, was but waste and consumption.” 

Her Majesty in her letter of the 9th of August to 
my lord of Essex and the council of Ireland, when, 
after Munster journey, they began in a new time to 
dissuade the northern journey in her excellent ear, 
quickly finding a discord of men from themselves, 
chargeth them in these words. 

Her Muiesty ** Observe well what we have already 
totnylord written, and apply your counsels to 
(•miiK-Uof which may sliorten, and not, pro- 

Aiii'ijst long the war; seeing never any of you 
was of other opinion, than that all 
Ollier courses w'cre but consumptions, except we 
went on with the northern prosecution.” 

The lords of her Majesty’s council, in their letter 
of the 10th of August to my lord of Essex and the 
council of Ireland, do in plain terms lay before them 
the first plot, in these words : 


“ We cannot deny but we did ground ^he lords of 
our counsels upon this foundation, the council to 
That there should have been a prose- 
cution of the capital rebels in the north, of Ireland, 
whereby the war might have been -August, 
shortened: tvhich resolution, as it was advised by 
yourself before your going, and assented to by most 
part of the council of war that were called to the 
question, so must we confess to your lordship, that 
we have all this while concurred with her Majesty 
in the same desire and expectation.” 

My lord of Essex, and the council of Ireland, in 
their letter of the 5th of May to the lords of the 
council before the Munster journey, write in liaec 
verba. 


“ Moreover in your lordships’ great ^ 
wisdom, you will likewise judge what and the 
pride the rebels will grow to, what SSamltolhe 
advantage the foreign enemy ipay take, lords, 5tk 
and what loss her Majesty shall receive, 
if this summer the arch-traitor be not assailed, 
and garrisons planted upon him,” 

My lord of Essex, in his particular letter of the 
11 th of July, to the lords of the council, after 
Munster journey, writeth thus : 

“As fast as I can call these troops Theearlto 
together, 1 will go look upon yonder the lords, 
proud rebel, and if I find him on hard 
ground, and in an open country, though I should 
find him in horse and foot three for one, yet will I 
by God’s grace dislodge him, or put the council to 
the trouble of,” &c. 

The earl of Essex, in his letter of the 14th of 
August to the lords of the council, writeth out of 
great affection, as it seemeth, in these words: 

“Yet must these rebels be assailed xhcearlto 
in the height of their pride, and our the lords, 
base clowns must be taught to fight 
again; else wilt her Majesty’s honour never be re¬ 
covered, nor our nation valued, nor this kingdom 
reduced.” 

Besides it wms noted, that whereas my lord and 
the council of Ireland Iiatl, by theirs of the Ifith 
of July, desired an increase of 2000 Irisli purposely 
for the better .setting- on foot of the norllieru service; 
her Majesty, notwithstanding h(‘r proportions, by 
often gradations and risings, had been raised to the 
highest elevation, yet was pleased to yield unto it. 

1. The first part coneerneth my lord’s ingress 
into hi.s charge, and that which passed here before 
his going hence ; now followeth an order, both of 
time and matter, what was done after my lord was 
gone into Ireland, and had taken upon him the 
government by her Majesty’s commission. 

2. The second part then of the first 
article was to show, that my lord did 
wilfully and conlempluously, in this 
great point of estate, violate and in¬ 
fringe her Majesty’s direction before 
remembered. 

In delivering of the evidence and 
proofs of this part, it was laid down for a foundation, 
that there was a full performance on her Majesty’s 
part of all the points agreed upon for this great 


1’lmt my 
lord diihvil- 
fully atul 

ouHly violate 
her Maj(:sty*s 
direction 
ttmchiiijr 
the. iKvrtli 
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prosecution, so as there was no impediment or cause 
of interruption from hence. 

This is proved by a letter from my lord of Essex 
and the council of Ireland to the lords of the council 
here, dated 9th May, which was some three weeks 
after my lord had received the sword, "by which time 
he might well and thoroughly inform himself 
whether promise were kept in all things or no, and 
the words of the letter are these : 

“ As your lordships do very truly set 
forth, we do very humbly acknowledge 
her Majesty^s chargeable magnificence 
and royal preparations and transport¬ 
ations of men, munition, apparel, 
money, and victuals, for the recovery 
of this distiessed kingdom j” where note, the trans¬ 
portations acknowledged as well as the preparations. 

Next, it was set down for a second ground, that 
there was no natural nor accidental impediment in 


the estate of the affairs themselves, against the pro¬ 
secution upon Tyrone, but only culpable impediments 
raised by the journey of Munster. 

This appeared by a letter from my 
lord and the council of Ireland to the issex^and^ 
lords of the council here, dated the 28th the council 
of April, whereby they advertise, that 
the prosecution of Ulster, in regard of 
lack of grass and forage, and the poor¬ 
ness of cattle at that time of year, and such like diffi¬ 
culties of the season, and not of the matter, will in 
better time, and with better commodity for the army, 
be fully executed about the middle of June or begin¬ 
ning of July; and signify, that the earl intended a 
present prosecution should be set on foot in Lem- 
ster ; to which letters the lords make answer by 
theirs of the 8th of May, signifying her Majesty^s 
toleration of the delay. 


The earl of 
Essex and 
the council 
of Ireland to 
the lords of 
the council, 
9th May. 
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Though public justice passed upon capital offend¬ 
ers, according to the laws, and in course of an ho¬ 
nourable and ordinary trial, where the case would 
have borne and required the severhy of martial law 
to have been speedily used, do in itself carry a suf¬ 
ficient satisfaction tow^ards all men, specially in a 
merciful government, such as her M’ajesty’.s k ap¬ 
proved to be: yet because there do pass abroad in 
the hands of many men clivers fiilse and corrupt col- 

^ Our author has almndantly vouched this DiceL^KATroN 
&c. to he penned by himself in the following passaLn; of his 
Apology: 

‘‘ It is very true also, about tliat time, her Majesty taking 
a liking of my pen, upon that which 1 had formerly done 
coiicenungtlie proceeding at York-Ilousi', and likewise iqion 
some other Declarations, which in former times by lier 
appointment I put in writing, coniiimuded me to pen tliat 
book, which was published for the h(*tter satisfaction of the 
world ; which I did, hut so, as never secretary liad more par¬ 
ticular and expre.ss directions and instructions in every point 
bow to guide my hand in it; and not only .so, hut after I had 
made a lirst draught thereof^ and propimndtitl it to eertniii 
principal c(>unseUor.s by hor Majesty's appointment, it was 
perused, woigbcid, censured, altered, and made almost a new 


lections and relations of the proceedings at the 
arraignment of the late earls of Es.sex and South¬ 
ampton ; and, again, because it is requisite that the 
world do understand as well the precedent practices 
and inducements to the treasons, as the open and 
actual treasons themselves, though in a case of life it 
was not thought convenient to insist at the trial upon 
matter of inference or presumption, but cliietly upon 
matter of plain and direct proofs; therefore it liath 

writing, ac(‘ording to their lord.ship.s’ better con.sideration; 
wluyeiu tli(‘ir lonlHliipH and myKidf both were as religion.s and 
curi(nis of t ruth, as desirou.M of salisfaetion : and myself indeed 
gave only wewdsund fonn ofstyh^ in pursuing their dir<‘(‘tion. 
And after it had pass(‘d their allowance, it, was again (‘xaelly 
mnaised hy thtiqueen herself, and some alterationsnnuh;again 
by her appointment: nay, and after it was set to print, the 
queen, who, a.s your lordship knowtSh, as slui was exeellent in 
gr(*at mutter.s, so slu' W’a,H exqui.site in small; and noted that 
I eoiild not forget my aneient r(‘sp(‘et to luy lord of Kssex, in 
terming^ him ev(‘r ‘'‘my lord of Kssex, my lord of Hs.sexd' 
almo.st in (wery pagti ol the hook; whieh .sue thought not lit, 
hut would have it made. “ hhs.sex,” or “the late earl of Kssex;” 
wliennipou, of fore(‘, it wa.s printed d(i novo, and the first copies 
suppressed by her peremptory commandment.” 
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been thought fit to publish to the world a brief de¬ 
claration of the practices and treasons attempted and 
committed by Robert late earl of Essex and his com¬ 
plices against her Majesty and her kingdoms, and of 
the proceedings at the convictions of the said late earl 
and his adherents upon the same treasons : and not 
so only, but therewithal for the better warranting 
and verifying of the narration, to set down in the 
end the very confessions and testimonies themselves 
word*for word, taken out of the originals, whereby 
it will be most manifest that nothing is obscured or 
disguised, though it do appear by divers most wicked 
and seditious libels thrown abroad, that the dregs of 
these treasons which the late earl of Essex himself, a 
little before his death, did term a leprosy, that had 
infected far and near, do yet remain in the hearts 
and tongues of some misaffected persons. 

The most partial will not deny, but that Robert 
late earl of Essex was, by her Majesty^s manifold 
benefits and graces, besides oath and allegiance, as 
much tied to her Majesty, as the subject could be to 
the sovereign; her Majesty having heaped upon him 
both dignities, offices, and gifts, in such measure, as 
within the circle of twelve years or more, there wms 
scarcely a year of rest, in which he did not obtain 
at her Majesty’s hands some notable addition either 
of honour or profit. 

But he on the other side making these lier Ma¬ 
jesty’s favours nothing else but wings for his ambi¬ 
tion, and looking upon them not as her benefits, but 
as his advantages, supposing that to be his own 
metal which was but her mark and impression, w^as 
so given over by God, who often punisheth ingrati¬ 
tude by ambition, and ambition by treason, and 
treason by final ruin^ as he had long ago plotted it 
in his heart to become a dangerous supplanter of that 
seat whereof he ought to have been a principal sup¬ 
porter ; in such sort as now every man of common 
sense may discern not only his last actual and open 
treasons, but also his former more secret practices 
and preparations towards those his treasons, and 
that without any gloss or interpreter, but himself 
and his own doings. 

For first of all, the world can now’^ expound why 
it was that he did aspire, and bad almost attained 
unto a greatness, like unto the ancient greatness of 
the pnefectus pnetorio under the emperors of Rome, 
to have all men of war to make their sole and par¬ 
ticular tlepenclence upon him; that with such jealousy 
and watchfulness he sought to discountenance any 
one that might be a competitor to him in any part 
of that greatness, that with great violence and bitter¬ 
ness he sought to suppress and keep down all the 
worthiest martial men, which did not appropriate 
their respects and acknowledgments only towards 
himself. All which did manifestly detect and dis¬ 
tinguish, that it was not the reputation of a famous 
leader in the wars which he sought, as it was con¬ 
strued a great while, but only power and greatness 
to serve his own ends, considering he never loved 
virtue nor valour in another, but where he thought 
he should be proprietary and commander of it, as 
referred to himself. 

So likewise those points of popularity which every 


man took notice and note of, as his affable gestures, 
open doors, making his table and his bed so popular¬ 
ly places of audience to suitors, denying nothing 
when he did nothing, feeding many men in their 
discontentments against the queen and the state, 
and the like j as they were ever since Absalom’s 
time the forerunners of treasons following, so in him 
were they either the qualities of a nature disposed 
to disloyalty, or the beginnings and conceptions of 
that which afterwards grew to shape and form. 

But as it w^ere a vain thing to think to search the 
roots and first motions of treasons, which are known 
to none but God that discerns the heart, and the 
devil that gives the instigation; so it is more than 
to be presumed, being made apparent by the evi¬ 
dence of all the events following, that he carried 
into Ireland a heart corrupted in his allegiance, and 
pregnant of those or the like treasons which after¬ 
wards came to light. 

For being a man by nature of a high imagina¬ 
tion, and a great promiser to himself as well as to 
others, he 'was confident that if he w^ere once the first 
person in a kingdom, and a sea between the queen’s 
seat and his, and Wales the nearest land from Ire¬ 
land, and that he had got the flower of the English 
forces into his hands, which he thought so to inter¬ 
mix with bis own followers, as the whole body 
should move by his sinrit, and if he might have also 
absolutely into his own hands, “ potestatem vita et 
necis, et arbitrium belli et pacis,” over the rebels of 
Ireland, whereby he might entice and make, them 
his own, first by pardons and conditions, and after 
by hopes to bring them in place where they should 
serve for hope of better booties than cows, he should 
be able to make that place of lieutenancy of Ireland 
as a rise or step to ascend to his desired greatness 
in England. 

And although many of these conceits were windy, 
yet neither wmre they the less like to his; neither 
are they now only probable conjectures or comments 
upon these his last treasons, but the very preludes 
of actions almost immediately subsequent, as shall 
be touched in due place. 

But first, it was strange with what appetite and 
thirst he did affect and compass the government of 
Ireland, which he did obtain. For although he 
made some formal shows to put it from him; yet in 
this, as in most things else, his desires being too 
hlrong for his dissimulations, he did so far pass the 
hounds of decorum, as he did in effect name himself 
to the queen by such description and such particu¬ 
larities as could not be applied to any other but him¬ 
self; neither did he so only, but farther, he was still 
at hand to offer and urge vehemently and peremp¬ 
torily exceptions to any other that was named. 

Then after he once found that there was no man 
but himself, who liad other matters in his head, so 
far in love with that cliarge, as to make any compe- 
lilion or opposition to his pursuit, whereby he saw 
it would fall upon him, and especially after himself 
was resolved upon ; he began to make propositions 
to her Majesty by w^ay of taxation of the former 
course held in managing the actions of Ireland, 
especially npon three points; the first, that the pro- 
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portions, of forces which had been there maintained 
aod continued by supplies, were not suificient to bring 
the prosecutions there to period. The second, that 
the Jixe had not been put to the root of the tree, in 
regard there Imcl not been made a main prosecution 
upon the arch-traitor Tyrone in his own strength, 
within the province of Ulster. The third, that the 
prosecutions before time had been intermixed and 
internipted with too many temporizing treaties, 
whereby the rebel did ever gather strength and re¬ 
putation to renew the war with advantage. All 
which goodly and well-sounding discourses, together 
with the great vaunts, that he would make the earth 
tremble before him, tended but to this, that the 
queen should increase the list of her army, and all 
proportions of treasure and other furniture, to the 
end his commandment might be the greater. Por 
that lie never intended any such prosecution, may 
appear by this, that even at the time before his 
going into Ireland, he did open himself so far in 

The confession inwnrclest coun- 

ofiSt 3 sellor, “That he did assure himself 
that many of the rebels in Ireland 
would be advised by him :'' so far was he from in¬ 
tending any prosecution towards those in whom he 
took himself to have interest. But his ends were 
two; the one, to get great forces into his hands; 
the other, to oblige the heads of the rebellion unto 
him, and to make them of his party. These two 
ends had in themselves a repugnancy; for the one 
imported prosecution, and the other treaty: but he 
that meant to be too strong to be called to account 
for any thing, and meant besides, when he was once 
in Ireland, to engage himself in other journeys that 
should hinder the prosecution in the north, took 
things in order as they made for him : and so first 
did nothing, as was said, but trumpet a final and 
utter prosecution against Tyrone in the north, to 
the end to have his forces augmented. 

^ But yet he forgat not his other purpose of making 
himself strong by a party amongst the rebels, when 
it came to the scanning of the clauses of his com¬ 
mission. Por then he did insist, and that with a 
kind of contestation, that the pardoning, no not of 
Tyrone himself, the capital rebel, should be excepted 
and reserved to her Majesty’s immediate grace : 
being infinitely desirous that Tyrone sbould not 
look beyond him for his life or pardon, hut should 
hold his fortune as of liim, and account for it to 
him only. 

So again, whereas in the commission of the earl 
of Sussex, and of all other lieutcnanls or deputies, 
there was ever in that clause, which giveth unto the 
lieutenant or deputy that high or regal point of au¬ 
thority to pardon treasons and traitors, an excep¬ 
tion contained of such cases of treason as are com¬ 
mitted against the person of the king; it was 
strange, and suspiciously strange even at that time, 
with what importunity and instance lie did labour, and 
in the end prevailed to have that exception also omit¬ 
ted, glossing then, that because he had heard that 
by strict exposition of law, (a point in law that he 
would needs forget at his arraignment, but could 
take knowledge of it before, when it was to serve 


his own ambition,) all treasons of rebellion did tend 
to the destruction of the king’s person, it might 
breed a buzz in the rebels’ heads, and so cliscourao-e 
them from coming in: whereas he knew well that 
in all experience passed, there was never rebel 
made any doubt or scruple upon that poi,ntto accept 
of pardon from all former governors, who had their 
commissions penned with that limitation, their com¬ 
missions being things not kept secretly in a box, but 
published and recorded: so as it appeared mani¬ 
festly that it was a mere device of his own out of 
the secret reaches of his heart then not revealed; 
but it may be shrewdly expounded since, what his 
drift was, by those pardons which he granted to 
Blunt the marshal, and Thomas Lee, and others, 
that his care was no less to secure his own instru¬ 
ments than the rebels of Ireland. 

Yet was there another point for which he did 
contend and contest, wdiich wuis, that he might not 
be tied to any opinion of the council of Ireland, as 
all others in certain points, ns pardoning traitors, 
concluding war and peace, and some other principal 
articles, had been before him ; to the end he might 
bo absolute of himself, and be fully muster of op¬ 
portunities and occasions for the ];)erfonuing and 
executing of his own treasonable ends. 

But after he had once, by her Majesty’s singular 
trust and hivour toward him, obtained his patent of 
commission as large, and his list of forces ns full as 
he desired, there wuns an end in liis course of the 
prosecution in the north. For being arrived into 
Ireland, the whole carriage of his actions there 
was nothing else but a cunning defeating of that 
journey, with an intent, as appeared, in the end of 
the year, to pleasure and gratify the rebel with a 
dishonourable peace, and to contract with him for 
his own greatness. 

Therefore not long after he had received tlie 
sword, he did voluntarily engage himself in an 
unseasonable and fruitless journey into Munster, a 
journey never propounded in the council there, 
never advertised over hither while it was past: hy 
which journey her Majesty’s forces, which W’ere to 
be preserved entire both in vigour and number for 
the great prosecution, were harassed and tired with 
long marches together, and the norlhern prosecu¬ 
tion was indeed quite dashed and made impossible. 

But yet; still doubting he might receive from her 
Majesty some (|uick and express commandment to 
proceed ; to be sure he pursued, his fornuu' device of 
wrapping himself in other aclions, and so set liim- 
self on work anew in the county of Ophaley, being 
resolved, as is luanirest, to dally out the season, and 
nevfu' to have gone that journey at all: that setting 
tor ward which ho made in the very end of August 
being hut a mtrre play and a mockery, and for the 
purposes which now shall be declared. 

After he perceived that four months of the sum¬ 
mer, and lliree parts of tluj army were wasted, he 
thought now was a lime to set on foot sucli a peace 
as might he for tlie rebels’ advantage, and so to work 
a mutual obligation between Tyrone and himself,* 
for which purpose he did hut seek a commodity. 
He had there with him in his army one Thomas 
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Lee, a man of a seditious and working spirit, and 
one’that had been privately familiar and entirely 
beloved of Tyrone, and one that afterwards, imme¬ 
diately upon Essex’s open rebellion, wms apprehended 
for a desperate attempt of violence against her Ma~ 
jesty’s person; which he plainly confessed, and for 
which he suffered. Wherefore judging him to be a 
ht instrument, he made some signification to Lee of 
such an employment, which w^as no sooner signified 
than*apprehended by Lee. He gave order also to 
Sir Christopher Blunt, marshal of his army, to li¬ 
cense Lee to go to Tyrone, when he should require 
it. But Lee thought good to let slip first unto Ty¬ 
rone, which was nevertheless by the marshal’s ivar- 
rant, one James Knowd, a person of wit and suffi¬ 


ciency, to sound in what terms and humours Tyrone 
Theconfes Knowd returned a 

sionofTho- message from Tyrone to Lee, which 
mas Lee. a earl of Essex would 

follow Tyrone’s plot, he would make the earl of Es¬ 
sex the greatest man that ever was in England ; and 
farther, that if the earl wmuld have conference with 
him, Tyrone wmuld deliver his eldest son in pledge 
for his assurance.” This message was delivered by 
Knowd to Lee, and by Lee was imparted to the 
carl of Essex, who after this message employed 
Lee himself to Tyrone, and by his negotiating, 
whatsoever passed else, prepared and disposed Ty¬ 
rone to the parley. 

And this employment of Lee w^as a matter of that 
guiltiness in my lord, as, being charged with it at 
my lord keeper’s only in this nature, for the mes¬ 
sage of Knowd was not then known, 
that when he pretended to assail Tyrone, 
he had before underhand agreed upon 
a parley, my lord utterly denied it that 
he ever employed Lee to Tyrone at all, 
and turned it upon Blunt, whom he af- 
terw'ards required to take it upon him, 
having before sufficiently provided for 
the security of all parts, for he had 
granted both to Blunt and Lee pardons 
of all treasons under the great seal of 
Ireland, and so, himself disclaiming it, 
and they being pardoned, all was safe. 

But when that Tyrone was by these means, be¬ 
sides what others, God knows, prepared to demand 
a parley, now was the time for Essex to acquit him¬ 
self of all the queen’s commandments, and his own 


In the con¬ 
fession of 
lUnnt at the 
bar, he did 
there declare 
that he had 
Essex his 
particular 
warrant to 
send Lee, 
and after¬ 
wards was 
desired by 
Essex to 
take it upon 
himself, and 
that they 
both had 
pardons. 


promises and undertakings for the northern journey ; 
and not so alone, but to have the glory at the disad¬ 
vantage of the year, being but 2500 strong of foot, 
and 300 of horse, after the fresh disaster of Sir Con¬ 
yers Cliffiord, in the height of the rebels’ pride, to 
set forth to assail, and then that the very terror and 
reputation of my.lord of Essex’s person was such as 
did daunt him and make him stoop to seek a par¬ 


ley; and this was the end he shot at in that Sep¬ 
tember journey, being a mere abuse and bravery, 
and but inducements only to the treaty, which was 
the only matter he intended. For Essex drawing 
now towards the catastrophe, or last part of that 
tragedy, for which he came upon the stage in Ire¬ 
land, his treasons grew to a farther ripeness. For 


knowing how unfit it wms for him to communicate 
with any English, even of those whom he trusted 
most, and meant to use in other treasons, that he 
had an intention to grow to an agreement with Ty¬ 
rone, to have succours from him for the usurping 
upon the state here; (not because it was more dan¬ 
gerous than the rest of his treasons, but because it 
was more odious, and in a kind monstrous, that he 
should conspire with such a rebel, against whom 
he was sent; and therefore might adventure to alien¬ 
ate men’s affections from him;) he drave it to this, 
that there might be, and so there was, under colour of 
treaty, an interview and private conference between 
Tyrone and himself only, no third person admitted. 
A strange course, considering with whom he dealt, 
and especially considering what message Knowd 
had bfi'ought, which should have made him rather 
call wu'tnesses to him than avoid witnesses. But 
he being only true to his own ends, easily dispensed 
with all such considerations. Nay, there was such 
careful order taken, that no person should overhear 
one word that passed between them two, as, because 
the place appointed and used for the parley was 
such, as there was the depth of a brook between them, 
which made them speak with some loudness, there 
were certain horsemen appointed by order from Es¬ 
sex, to keep all men off a great distance from the 
place. 

It is true, that the secrecy of that pnrloy, as it 
gave to him the more liberty of treason, so it may 
give any man the more liberty of surmise, what was 
then handled between them, inasmtich as nothing 
can be known, but by report from one of lliem two, 
either Essex or Tyrone. 

But although there were no proceedings against 
Essex upon these treasons, and that it were a need¬ 
less thing to load more treasons upon him then, 
whose burden vras so great after; yet, for truth’s 
sake, it is fit the world know what is testified touch¬ 
ing the speeches, letters, and reports of Tyrone, im¬ 
mediately following this conference, and observe 
also what ensued likewise in the designs of Essex 
himself. 

On Tyrone’s part it fell out, that the very clay 
after that Essex came to the court of England, Ty¬ 
rone having conference with Sir William Warren 
at Armagh, by way of discourse told him, and bound 
it with an oath, and iterated it two or three several 
times ; That within two or three Tlie relation 
nitiiillif) lie should see the grealest alter- warreTcert” 
atioiis and slrangcst that ever he saw in fled umicr Ws 
lus life, or could imagine: and that ne council of ire- 
the said Tyrone hoped ere long to have 
a good share in England. With this con- council liere.^ 
curred fully the report of Richard Brem- 
ingharn, a gentleman of the pale, hav- lijemhiKlu™ 
ing made his repair about the same of cHttite iu 
lime to Tyrone, to right him in a cause Irdiuui, 
of land; saving that Breminghain delivers the like 
speech of Tyrone to himself; but not wdiat ’lyrone 
hoped, but what Tyrone had promised, in these 
words, That he had promised, it may he thought to 
whom, ex’e long to show his face in England? little 
to the good of England. 
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These generalities coming immediately from the 
report of Tyrone himself, are drawn to more particu¬ 
larity in a conference had between tlie lord Fitz- 
Morrice, baron of Liksnaw in Munster, and one 
Thomas Wood, a person well reputed of, immediate¬ 
ly after Essex coming into England. In which 
conference Fitz-Morrice declared unto Wood, that 
Tyrone had written to the traitorous titulary earl of 
Desmond to inform him, that the condition of that 
contract between Tyrone and Essex was. That Essex 
should be king of Englandand that Tyrone should 
hold of him the honour and state of viceroy of Ire¬ 
land ; and that the proportion of soldiers which 
Tyrone should bring or send to Essex, were 8000 
The confession With which concurreth fully the 

Kno^^^ testimony of the same James Knowd, 
' who, being in credit with Owny Map 
Roory, chief of the Omoores in Lemster, was used 
as a secretary for him, in the widting of a letter to 
Tyrone, immediately after Essex coming into Eng¬ 
land. The effect of which letter was, To understand 
some light of the secret agreement between the earl 
of Essex and Tyrone, that he the said Owny might 
frame his course accordingly. Which letter, with 
farther instructions to the same effect, was, in the 
presence of Knowd, delivered to Turlagh Maedauy, 
a man of trust with. Owny, who brought an answer 
from Tyrone; the contents whereof were, That the 
earl of Essex had agreed to take his part, and that 
they should aid him towards the conquest of England. 

Besides, very certain it is, and testi- 
Uons^ofD'iniel clivers credible persons, that 

Hetlierington, immediately upon this parley, there 
anTot^rs.''"^' did fly abroad, as sparkles of this fire, 
which it did not concern Tyrone so 
much to keep secret, as it did Essex, a general and 
received opinion, that went up and down in the 
mouths both of the better and meaner sort of rebels; 
That the earl of Essex was theirs, and they his ; 
and that he would never leave the one sword, mean¬ 
ing that of Ireland, till he had gotten the other in 
England; and that he would bring them to serve, 
where they should have other manner of booties 
than cows; and the like speeches. And Thomas 
Lee himself, who had been, as was be- 
Thomas Lee5 declared, with Tyrone two or three 
days, upon my loitFs sending, and had 
sounded him, hath left it confessed under his hand; 
That he knew the earl of Essex and Tyrone to be 
one, and to run the same courses. 

And certain it is also, that immediately upon that 
parley, 'lyrone grew into a strange and unwonted 
pride, and appointed his progresses and visitations 
to receive congratulations and homages from his con¬ 
federates, and behaved himself in all things as one 
that had some new spirit of hope and cotirage put 
into him. 

But on the carl of hlssex his part ensued imme¬ 
diately after this parley a strange motion find pro¬ 
ject, which though no doubt he liad harboured in 
liis breast before; yet, for finy thing yet atfpearctb, 
he did not uttijr and break with any in it, Indore he 
had been confirmed and fortified in his pur}>ose, Ijy 
the combination and correspondence which lie found 


in Tyrone upon their conference. Neither is this a 
matter gathered out of reports, but con- 
fessed directly by two of bis principal sJuthlmpton 
friends and associates, being witnesses 
upon their own knowledge, and of that The substance 
which was spoken to themselves : the coutessed^^ 
substance of which confession is this; byScmtiiarnp- 
That a little before my lord’s coming toSdiing-'lcs-^’ 
over into England, at the castle of purpose 

^ to iiDvo ti’Jins- 

Dublin, where Sir Christopher Blunt sorted iido 
lay hurt, having been lately removed 
thither from Rheban, fi castle of laudAm^ 
Thomas Lee’s, and placed in a lodging that design in- 
that had been my lord of Southamp- 
ton’s: the carl of Essex took the earl prisihgtlu! 
of Southampton with him to visit 
Blunt, and there being none present 
hut they three, my lord of Essex told them, he found 
it now necessary for him to go into England, and 
would advise with them of the manner of his going, 
since to go he was resolved. And thereupon pro¬ 
pounded unto them, that he thought it fit to carry 
with him of the army in Ireland as much as he could 
conveniently transport, at least the choice of it, to 
the number of two or three thousand, to secure and 
make good his first descent on shore, purposing to 
land them at Milford-Haven in Wales, or there¬ 
abouts : not doubting, but that his army would so 
increase within a small time, by such as wu)uldcomc 
in to him, as he should be able to march with his 
power to London, and make his own conditions as 
he thought good. But both Southampton and Blunt 
dissuaded him from this enterprise; Blunt alleging 
the hazard of it, and that it would make him odious: 
and Southampton utterly disliking that course, upon 
the same and many other reasons. Howbeit, there¬ 
upon Blunt advised him rather to another course, 
which was to draw forth of the army some 200 re¬ 
solute gentlemen, and with those to come over, and 
so to make sure of the court, and so to make his own 
conditions. Which confessions it is not amiss to 
deliver, by what a good providence of (lod they 
came to light: for they could not lie used at Kssex’s 
arraignment to charge him, htjcause they were utter¬ 
ed after his death. 

But Sir Cbristoiiher Blunt at his 
arraignment, being charged (hat (In? sircuriKto- 

earl of Essex had set it down under his at 

, .... lusurraiyre 

hand, that he had been a j)rmci|)al in- lueiit, and tlus 

stigalor of 'him to his (reasons, in pas- 
sion brake forth into thesi* s|)(‘eelH‘s; 

J’liat, tin'll he must he fonaai to disclose 
what farther matters he liad held my lord from, ami 
desired for that purposa*, becausi* the present pro¬ 
ceeding should not be interrupted, to speak with the 
lord Admiral, and Mr. Secretary after his arraign¬ 
ment, and so fell most naturally and most voluntarily 
into (his Ins eonfession, which, if it liad been 
tiiougbt fit to have required of him at that time 
publiely, In^ bad delivered before his conviction. 
And the same eonfession In^ did after, at (lie iinw. of 
his execution, constantly and fully confirm, discourse 
particularly, and lake upon his death, where never any 
man showed less fear, nor a greater resolution to die. 
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And the same matter so by him confessed, was 
likewise confessed with the same circumstances of 
time and place by Southampton, being severally ex¬ 
amined thereupon. 

So as now the world may see how long since my 
lord put off his vizard, and disclosed the secrets of 
his heart to two of his most confident friends, hilling 
upon that unnatural and detestable treason, where- 
unto all his former actions in his government in 
Ireland, and God knows how long before, were but 
introductions. 

But finding that these two persons, 
geiferll^of the which of all the rest he thought to have 
^orse m the found forwardest, Southampton, whose 
fanYwas con- displacing he had made his own dis- 
sex^pon^ contentment, having placed him, no 
Southampton, question to that end, to find cause of 
discontentment, and Blunt, a man so 
enterprising and prodigal of his own 
life, as himself termed himself at the 
bar, did not applaud to this his purpose, and thereby 
doubting how coldly he should find others rrnnd(.‘(l, 
that were not so near to him ; and therefore conde¬ 
scending to Blunfs advice to surprise the court, he 
did pursue that plot accordingly, and came over 
with a selected company of captains and voluntaries, 
and such as he thought were most affectionate unto 
himself, and most resolute, though not knowing of 
his purpose. So as even at that time every man j 
noted and wondered what the matter should be, that 
my lord took his most particular friends and fol¬ 
lowers from their companies, which were counte¬ 
nance and means unto them, to bring them over. 
But his purpose, as in part was touched before, 
was this ; that if he held his greatness in court, and 
were not committed, which, in regard of the miser¬ 
able and deplored state he left Ireland in, wdiereby 
he thought the opinion here wmuld be that: his ser¬ 
vice could not be spared, he made full account he 
should not be, then, at the first opportunity, he 
would execute the surprise of her Majesty’s person. 
And if he were committed to the Tower, or to }>ri- 
son, for his contempts, for, besides liis other con¬ 
tempts, he came over expressly against the queen’s 
prohibition under her signet, it might be the care 
of some of his principal friends, by the help of that 
choice and resolute company which he brought 
over, to rescue him. 

But the pretext of his coming over was, by the 
efficacy of his own presence and persuasion to have 
moved and drawn lier Majesty to accept of such con¬ 
ditions of peace as he had treated of with Tyrone in 
his private conference; which was indeed some¬ 
what needful, the principal article of them being, 
That there should be a general restitution of rebels 
in Ireland to all tb.cir lands and jiossessions, that 
they could pretend any right to before their going 
out into rebellion, without reservation of such lands 
as were by act of jiarliament passed to the ci'own, 
and so planted with English, both in the time of 
queen Mary, and since ; and without ditlerence either 
of time of their going forth, or nature of their olTence, 
or other circumstance; tending in eficct to this, that 
all the queen’s gpod subjects, in most of the provinces, 


should have been displanted, and the country aban¬ 
doned to the rebels. 

When this man was come over, his heart thus 
fi*aughted with treasons, and presented himself to 
her Majesty; it pleased God, in his singular provi¬ 
dence over her Majesty, to guide and hem in her 
proceeding towards him in a narrow way of safety 
between two perils. For neither did her Majesty 
leave him at liberty, whereby lie might have com¬ 
modity to execute his purpose ; nor restrain him in 
any such nature, as might signify or betoken matter 
of despair of his return to court and favour. And 
so the means of present mischief being taken away, 
and the humours not stirred, this matter fell asleep, 
and the thread of his purposes was cut oil. For 
coming over about the end of September, and not 
denied access and conference with her Majesty, and 
then being coinmanded to his chamber of court for 
some days, and from thence to the lord keeper’s 
house, it was conceived that these were no ill signs. 
At my lord keeper’s house he remained till some 
few days before Easter, and then was removed to 
his own house, under the custody of Sir Richard 
Barkley, and in that sort continued till the end of 
Trinity term following. 

For her Majesty, all this while looking into his 
faults with the eye of her princedy favour, and loth 
to take advantage of liis great oflVuices, in other 
nature than as contempts, resolved so to proceed 
against liirn, as might, to use her Majesty’s own 
words, tend “ ad corrcctioncm, et non ad niinain.” 

Nevertheless afterwards, about the end of Trinity 
term following, for the better satisfaction of the 
world, and to repress seditious bruits and libels 
which were dispersed in his justification, and to 
observe a form of justice before he should be set at 
full liberty ; her Majesty was pleased to direct, that 
there should be associate unto her privy council 
some chosen persons of her nobility, and of lier 
judges of the law, and before them his cause, con¬ 
cerning the breaking of his instructions for the 
northern prosecution, and the manner of his treat¬ 
ing with Tyrone, and his coming over, and leaving 
the kingdom of Ireland, contrary to lier Majesty’s 
commandment, expressed as wtdl by signification 
thereof, made under her royal hand and signet, as by 
a most binding and edectual letter written privately 
to himself, to receive a hearing; with limitation, 
nevertheless, that he should not be charged with any 
point of disloyalty; and with like favour directed, 
that he should not be called in question in the open 
and ordinary place of oflenders, in the Star-chamber, 
from which he had likewise, by a most penitent and 
bumble letter, desired to be spared, as tliat which 
would have wounded him for ever, as he anirmed, 
but in a more private manner, at my lord keeper’s 
, bouse. N(‘ith(‘r was the etTect of the siuitence, (hat 
there passed against him, any more than a Huspeii- 
sion of the exercise of some of his places : at whitdi 
time also, Essex, that could vary himsidf into all 
sba])es for a time, infinitely desirous, as by the 
sequed now appeareth, to be at; lilierty to practise 
and revive bis former jmvpost'S, and hoping to std 
into them with belter strength than ever, because 
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he conceived the people’s hearts were kindled to 
him. by his troubles, and that they had made great 
demonstrations of as much; he did transform him¬ 
self into such a strange and dejected humility, as if 
he had been no man of this world, with passionate 
protestations.that he called God to witness, That he 
had made an utter divorce with the world j and he 
desired her Majesty’s favour not for any worldly 
respect, but for a preparative for a Nunc dimit- 
tis j” and that the tears of his heart had quenched 
in him all humours of ambition. All this to make 
her Majesty secure, and to lull the world asleep, 
that he was not a man to be held any ways dangerous. 

Not many days after, Sir Richard Barkley, his 
keeper, was removed from him, and he set at liberty 
with this admonition only, That he should not take 
himself to he altogether discharged, though he were 
kft to the guard of none but his own discretion. 
But he felt himself no sooner upon the wings of his 
liberty, but, notwithstanding his former shows of a 
mortified estate of mind, he began to practise afresh 
as busily as ever, reviving his former resolution; 
which was the surprising and possessing the queen’s 
person and the court And that it may appear 
how early after his liberty he set his engines on 
work, having long before entertained into his service, 
and during his government in Ireland drawn near 
unto him in the place of his chief secretary, one 
Henry Cuffe, a base fellow by birth, but a great 
scholar, and indeed a notable traitor by the book, 
being otherwise of a turbulent and mutinous spirit 
against all superiors. 

This fellow, in the beginning of August, wliich 
was not a month after Essex had liberty granted, 
fell of practising with Sir Henry Nevil, that served 
her Majesty as legier ambassador with the French 
king, and then newly come over into England from 
Bulloign, abusing him with a false lie and mere in¬ 
vention, that his service was blamed and misliked, 
The declara- and that the imputation of the breach 

ISry^Nevil. Bulloign 

was like to light upon him, when there 
was no colour of any such matter, only to distaste 
him of others, and fasten him to my lord, though he 
did not acquaint him with any particulars of my 
lord’s designs till a good while after. 

But my lord liaving spent the end of the summer, 
being a private time, when every body was out of 
town and dispersed, in digesting his own thoughfs, 
with the help and conference of Mr, Cu0e, they 
had soon set clown between them the ancient princi¬ 
ple of traitors and conspirators, which was, to pre¬ 
pare many, and to acquaint fewj and, after the 
manner of minens, to make I’cady their powder, and 
place it, and then give fire but in the instant. There¬ 
fore, the first consideration was of such persons as 
my lord thoiiglit fit to draw to be of his party; 
singling out both of nobility and martial men, and 
others, such as were discontented or turbulent, and 
such as were weak of judgment, and easy to be 
abused, or such as were wholly dependants and 
followers, for means or countenance, of himself, 
Southampton, or some other of his greatest associates. 

And knowing there were no such strong and draw¬ 


ing cords of popularity as religion, he had not neg¬ 
lected, both at this time and long before, in a pro¬ 
fane policy, to serve his turn, for his own greatness, 
of both sorts and factions, both of catholics and 
puritans, as they term them, turning his outside 
to the one, and his inside to the other; and making 
himself pleasing and gracious to the one sort by 
professing zeal, and frequenting sermons, and mak¬ 
ing much of preachers, and secretly underhand 
giving assurance to Blunt, Davis, and 
divers others, that, if he might prevail sion of Blunt 
in his desired greatness, he wmuld bring 
in a toleration of the catholic religion. 

Then having passed ^the whole Michaelmas term 
in making himself plausible, and in drawing con¬ 
course about him, and in affecting and alluring men 
by kind provocations and usage, wherein, because 
his liberty was qualified, he neither forgot exercise 
of mind nor body, neither sermon nor tennis-court, to 
give the occasion and freedom of access and con¬ 
course unto him, and much other practice and de¬ 
vice ; about the end of that term, towards Christ¬ 
mas, he grew to a more framed resolution of the 
time and manner, when and how he would put his 
purpose in execution. And first, about the end of 
Michaelmas term, it passed as a kind of cypher and 
watch-word amongst his friends and _ 
followers. That my lord would stand tion ofSir^H. 
upon his guard : which might receive TOnfessionof 
construction, in a good sense, as wxll SirFerdinan- 
guard of circumspection, as guard of 
force: but to the more private and trusty persons 
he was content it should be expounded that he 
would be cooped up no more, nor hazard any more 
restraints or commandments. 

But the next care was how to bring such persons, 
as he thought fit for his purpose, into town together, 
without vent of suspicion, to be ready at the time, 
when he should put his design in execution ; which 
he had concluded should be some time in Hilary terra j 
wherein he found many devices to draw them iq-;, 
some for suits in law, and some for suits in court, 
and some for assurance of land: and one friend to' 
draw up another, it not being perceived 
that all moved from one head. And it Sofftot 
may be truly noted, tliat in the cata¬ 
logue of those persons that were the eighth of Feb¬ 
ruary in the action of open rebellion, a man may 
find almost out of every county of England some ; 
which could not be by chance or constellation: 
and in the particularity of examinations, too long to 
he rehearsed, it was easy to trace in what sort 
many of them were brouglit up to town, and held 
in town upon several pretences. But in Candlemas 
term, when the time drew near, then was he con¬ 
tent consultation should be had by certain choice 
persons, upon the whole matter and course which 
he should hold. And because he thought himself 
and his own house more observed, it was thought fit 
tliat the meeting and conference should be at Drury- 
house, where Sir Charles Davers lodged. There 
met at this council, the earl of Southampton, with 
whom in former times he had been at some emula¬ 
tions and differences in court: but after, Southamp- 
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ton having married his kinswoman, and plunged 
himself wholly into his fortune, and being his con¬ 
tinual associate in Ireland, he accounted of him as 
most assured unto him, and had long ago in Ireland 
acquainted him'wdth his purpose, as was declared 
before ; Sir Charles Davers, one exceedingly devot¬ 
ed to the earl of Southampton, upon affection begun 
first upon the deserving of the same earl towards him 
when he was in trouble about the murder of one 
Long: Sir Ferdinando Gorge, one that the earl of 
Essex had of purpose sent for up from his govern¬ 
ment at Plymouth by his letter, with particular as¬ 
signation to be here before the second of February : 
Sir John Davis, one that had been his servant, and 
raised by him, and that bare office in the Tower, 
being surveyor of the ordnance, and one that he 
greatly trusted: and John Littleton, one they re¬ 
spected for his wit and valour. 

The consultation and conference rest¬ 
ed upon three parts: the perusal of a 
list of those persons, whom they took 
to be of their party j the consideration 
of the action itself which they should 
set a-foot, and how they should proceed 
in it; and the distribution of the per¬ 
sons, according to the action concluded 
on, to their several employments. 

The list contained the number of sixscore persons, 
noblemen, and knights, and principal gentlemen, 
and was, for the more credits sake, of the earl of 
Essex own hand-writing. 

For the action itself, there was proposition made 
of two principal articles: the one of possessing the 
Tower of London ; the other of surprising her Ma¬ 
jesty’s person and the court,* in which also delibe¬ 
ration was had, what course to hold with the city, 
cither towards the effecting of the surprise, or after 
it was effected. 

For the Tower, was alleged the giving a reputa¬ 
tion to the action, by getting into their hand the 
principal fort of the realm, with the stores and pro¬ 
visions thereunto appertaining, the bridling of the 
city by that piece, and commodity of entrance in and 
possessing it, by the means of Sir John Davis. But 
this was by opinion of all rejected, as that which 
would distract their attempt from the more principal, 
which was the court, and as that which they made 
a judgment would follow incidently, if the court 
were once possessed. ! 

But the latter, which was the ancient plot, as 
was well known to Southampton, was in the end, 
by the general opinion of them all, insisted and 
rested upon. 

^ And the manner how it should be ordered and 
disposed was this: That certain selected persons of i 
their number, such as were well known in court, and i 
might have access, without check or suspicion, into 
the several rooms in court, according to the several 
qualities of the persons, and the differences of the 
rooms, should distribute themselves into the presence, 
the giumbchamber, the liall, and the utter court and 
gate, and some one principal man undertaking every : 
several room with the strength of some few to be 
joined with him, every man to make good his charge 


according to the occasion. In which distribution, 
Sir Charles Davers was then named to the presence, 
and to the great chamber, where he was appointed, 
when time should be, to seize upon the halberds of 
the guard; Sir John Davis to the hall; and Sir 
Christopher Blunt to the utter gate j these seeming 
to them the three principal wards of consideration : 
and that things being within the court in a readiness, 
a signal should be given and sent to Essex, tp set 
forward from Essex-house, being no great distance 
off. Whereupon Essex, accompanied with the no¬ 
blemen of his party, and such as should be prepared 
and assembled at his house for that purpose, should 
march towards the court; and that the former con¬ 
spirators already entered should give correspondence 
to them without, as well by making themselves 
masters of the gates to give them entrance, as by 
attempting to get into their hand upon the sudden 
the lialberds of the guard, thereby hoping to pre¬ 
vent any great resistance within, and by filling all 
full of tumult and confusion. 

This being the platform of their enterprise, the 
second act; of this tragedy was also resolved, wliicli 
was that my lord should present himself to her Ma¬ 
jesty, as prostrating himself at her feet, and desire 
the remove of such persons as he calledhis enemies 
from about her. And after that my lord had ob¬ 
tained possession of the queen, and tlie state, he 
should call his pretended enemies to a trial upon 
their lives, and summon a parliament, atid alter the 
government, and obtain to himself and his associfites 
such conditions as seemed to him and them good. 

There passed a speech also in this conspiracy of 
possessing the city of London, which Essex himstdf, 
in his own particular and secret inclination, had ever 
a special mind unto: not as a departure or going 
from his purpose of possessing the court, but as an 
inducement and preparative to perform it upon a 
surer ground; an opinion bred in him, as may be 
imagined, partly by the great overweening he had 
of the love of the citizens; but chiefly, in all likeli¬ 
hood, by a fear, that although he should have pre¬ 
vailed in getting her Majesty’s pc?rson into his hands 
for a time, with his two or three liundred gentle¬ 
men, yet the very beams and graces of her Majesty’s 
magnanimity and prudent carriage in such disaster, 
working with the natural instinct of loyalty, which 
of course, when fury is over, doth ever revive in the 
hearts of subjects of any good blood or mind, such 
as his troop for the more part was compounded of, 
though by him seduced and bewitched, would quick¬ 
ly break the knot, and cause some disunion and 
separation amongst them, wffiereby he might have 
been left destitute, except he should build upon 
some more popular number, according to the nature 
of all usurping rebels, which do ever trust more in 
the common people, than in persons of sort or quality. 
And this may well appear by his owm plot in Ire¬ 
land, which was to have come with the choice of 
the army, from which he wms diverted, as before is 
showed. So as his own courses inclined ever to rest 
upon the main strength of the multitude, and not 
upon surprises, or the combinations of a few. 

But to return : those were the resolutions taken at 
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that consultation, held by these five at Drury-house, 
some five or six days before the rebellion, to be re- 
. ported to Essex, who ever kept in himself the bind¬ 
ing and directing voice : which he did to prevent all 
differences that might grow by dissent or contradic¬ 
tion. And besides he had other persons, which 
were Cuffe and Blunt, of more inwardness and con¬ 
fidence with him than these, Southampton only ex¬ 
cepted, which managed that consultation. And, for 
the day of the enterprise, which is that must rise 
out of the knowledge of all the opportunities and 
difficulties, it was referred to Essex his own choice 
and appointment; it being nevertheless resolved, 
that it should be some time before the end of 
Candlemas term. 

SirHenr council and the resolutions 

N evil’s cfe- thereof, were in some points refined by 
claration. Essex, and Cuffe, and Blunt: for, first 
it was thought good, for the better making sure of 
the utter gate of the court, and the greater celerity i 
and suddenness, to have a troop at receipt to a com- | 
patent number, to have come from the Mews, where 
they should have been assembled without suspicion 
in several companies, and from thence cast them¬ 
selves in a moment upon the court-gate, and join 
with them which are within, while Essex with the 
main of his company were making forward. 

It was also thought fit, that because they would 
he commonwealth’s men, and foresee, that the busi¬ 
ness and service of the public state should not stand 
still; they should have ready at court, and at hand, 
certain other persons to be offered, to supply the 
offices and places of such her Majesty’s counsellors 
and servants, as they should demand to be removed 
and displaced. 

But chiefly it was thought good, that the as¬ 
sembling of their companies together should he upon 
some plausible pretext; both to make divers of their 
company, that understood not the depth of the 
practices, the more willing to follow them; and to 
engage themselves, and to gather them together the 
better without peril of detecting or interrupting: 
and again, to take the court the more unprovided, 
without any alarm given. So as now 
there wanted nothing but the assigna- 
’ ’ tion of the day: which nevertheless 
was resolved indefinitely to be before the end of the 
terra, as was said before, for the putting in execution 
of this most dangerous and execrable treason. But 
God, who had in his divine providence long ago 
cursed this action with the curse that the psalm 
speaketli of, That it should be like the untimely 
fruit of a woman, brought forth before it came to 
perfection,” so disposed above, that her Majesty, 
understanding by a general charm and muttering of 
the great and universal resort to Essex-house, con¬ 
trary to her princely admonition, and somewhat dif¬ 
fering from his former manner, as there could not be 
so great fire without some smoke, upon the seventh 
of February, the afternoon before this rebellion, 
sent to Essex-house Mr. Secretary Herbert to re¬ 
quire him to come before the lords of her Majesty’s 
council,- then sitting in council at Salisbury-court, 
being the lord treasurer’s house : where it was only 


intended that he should have received some repre¬ 
hension, for exceeding the limitation of his liberty, 
granted to him in a qualified manner, without any 
intention towards him of restraint; which he, under 
colour of not being well, excused to do: but his own 
guilty conscience applying it, that his trains were 
discovered, doubting peril in any farther delay, de¬ 
termined to hasten his enterprise, and to set it on 
foot the next day. * 

But then again, having some advertisement in 
the evening, that the guards were doubled at court, 
and laying that to the message he had received over- 
night; and so concluding that^ alarm was taken at 
court, he thought it to be in vara to think of the en¬ 
terprise of the court, by way of surprise: but that 
now his only way was, to come thither in strength, 
and to that end first to attempt the city : wherein he 
did but ffill back to his own former opinion, which 
he had in no sort neglected, but had formerly made 
some overtures to prepare the city to take his part; 
relying himself, besides his general conceit, that 
himself was the darling and minion of the people, 
and specially of the city, more particularly upon as¬ 
surance given of Thomas Smith, then sheriff of Lon¬ 
don, a man well beloved amongst the citizens, and 
one that had some particular command of some of the 
trained forces of the city, to join with him. ^ Having 
therefore concluded upon this determination^ now 
was the time to execute in fact all that he had be¬ 
fore in purpose digested. 

First, therefore, he concluded of a pretext which 
was ever part of the plot, and which he had medi¬ 
tated upon and studied long before. For finding 
himself, thanks be to God, to seek, in her Majesty’s 
government, of any just pretext in matter of state, 
either of innovation, oppression, or any nnworthi- 
ness: as in all his former discontentments he had 
gone the beaten path of traitors, turning their im¬ 
putation upon counsellors, and persons of credit with 
their sovereign; so now he was forced to descend to 
the pretext of a private quarrel, giving out this 
speech, how that evening, when he should have 
been called before the lords of the council, there was 
an ambuscade of musketeers placed upon the water, 
by the device of my lord Cobham and Sir Walter 
Kaleigh, to have murdered him by the way as he 
passed: a matter of no probability; those persons 
having no such desperate estates or minds, as to 
ruin themselves and their posterity, by committing 
so odious a crime. 

But contrariwise, certain it is, Sir confession of 
Ferdinanclo Gorge accused Blunt, to 
have persuaded him to kill, or at least 
apprehend Sir Walter Ilaleigh ; the latter whereof 
Blunt denietli not, and asked Sir Walter Ealeigh 
forgiveness at the time of his death. 

But this pretext, being the best he had, was 
taken : and then did messages and warnings fly 
thick up and down to every particular nobleman and 
gentleman, both that evening and the next morning, 
to draw them together in the forenoon to Essex- 
house, dispersing the foresaid fable, That he should 
have been murdered; save that it was sometime on 
the water, sometime in his bed, varying according 
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to the nature of a lie. He sent likewise the same 
night certain of his instruments, as namely, one 
William Temple his secretary, into tHe city to dis¬ 
perse the same tale, having increased it some few 
days before by an addition. That he should have 
been likewise murdered by some Jesuits to the num¬ 
ber of four: and to fortify this pretext, and to make 
the more buzz of the danger he stood in, he caused 
that night a watch to be kept all night long, towards 
the Street, in his house. The next morning, which 
was Sunday, they came unto him of all hands, 
according to his messages and warnings: of the 
nobility, the earls of Rutland, Southampton, and the 
lord Sands, and Sir Henry Parker, commonly called 
the lord Mountegle; besides divers knights and 
principal gentlemen and their followers, to the num¬ 
ber of some three hundred. And also it being Sun¬ 
day, and the hour when he had used to have a ser¬ 
mon at liis house, it gave cause to some and colour 
to others to come upon that occasion. As they 
came, my lord saluted and embraced, and to the 
generality of them gave to understand, in as plausi¬ 
ble terms as he could. That his life had been sought, 
and that he meant to go to the court and declare 
his griefs to the queen, because his enemies were 
mighty, and used her Majesty’s name andcommand- 
The confession desired their help to take 

of the earl of his part; hut unto the more special 
Rutland. ^ i i i t * ..i 

persons, he spake high, and in other 

terms, telling them. That he was sure of the city, 
and would put himself into that strength, that her 
Majesty should not be able to stand against him, 
and that he would take revenge of his enemies. 

All the while after eight of the clock in the morn¬ 
ing, the gates to the street and water were strongly 
guarded, and men taken in and let forth by discre¬ 
tion of those that held the charge, but with special 
caution of receiving in such as came from the court, 
but not suffering them to go back without my lord’s 
special direction, to the end no particularity of that 
which passed there might be known to her Majesty. 

About ten of the clock, her Majesty having 
understanding of this strange and tumultuous assem¬ 
bly at Essex-house, yet in her princely wdsdom and 
moderation thought to cast water upon this fire 
before it brake forth to farther inconvenience; and 
therefore using authority before she would use 
force, sent unto him four persons of ‘great honour 
and xduce, and such as he ever pretended to reve¬ 
rence and love, to offer him justice for any griefs of 
his, but yet to lay her royal commandment upon 
him to disperse his company, and upon them to 
withdraw themselves. 

These four honourable persons, being 
tion of Uie^’ keeper of the great seal of 

the^carfor' the earl of Worcester, the 

Worcester, the comptroller of her Majesty’s house- 

justice of 

hamis.^ The England, came to the house, and found 
ford diief lust- gates shut upon them. But after a 
The^ieSa^'* 

tion of the " wicket; and as soon as they W’'ere 
Sster[viva tlte wicket was shut, and all 

voce. their servants kept out except the 
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bearer of the seal. In the court they found the 
earls wdth the rest of the company, the court in 
a manner full, and upon their coming towards 
Essex, they all flocked and thronged about them ; 
whereupon the lord keeper in an audible voice 
delivered to the earl the queen’s message, That they 
were sent by her Majesty to understand the cause of 
this their assembly, and to let them know that if 
thef had any particular cause of griefs against any 
persons w’’hatsoever, they should have hearing and 
justice. 

Whereupon the earl of Essex in a very loud and 
furious voice declared, That his life was sought, and 
that he should have been murdered in his bed, and 
that he had been perfidiously dealt witlial; and 
other speeches to the like efiect. To which the 
lord chief justice said, If any such matter were 
attempted or intended against him, it was fit for 
him to declare it, assuring him both a faithful rela¬ 
tion on their part, and that they could not fail of a 
princely indifferency and justice on her Majesty’s 
part 

To which the earl of Southampton took occasion 
to object the assault made upon him by the lord 
Gray: which my lord chief justice returned upon 
him, and said, That in that case justice had been 
done, and the party was in prison for it. 

Then the lord keeper required the carl of Essex, 
that if he would not declare his griefs openly, yet 
that then he would impart them privately; and 
then they doubted not to give him or procure him 
satisfaction. 

Upon this there arose a great clamour among 
the multitude: “ Away, my lord, they abuse you, 
they betray you, they undo you, you lose time.” 
Whereupon my lord keeper put on his hat, and said 
with a louder voice than before, My lord, let us 
speak with you privately, and understand your 
griefs; and I do command you all upon your alle¬ 
giance, to lay down your weapons and to depart” 
Upon which words the earl of Essex and all the 
rest, as disdaining commandment, put on their hats; 
and Essex somewhat abruptly went from him into 
the house, and the counsellors followed him, think¬ 
ing he would have private conference with them as 
was required. 

And as they passed through the several rooms, 
they might hear many of the disordered company 
cry, Kill them, kill them ;” and others crying, 

Nay, but shop them up, keep them as pledges, 
cast the great seiil out at the window and other 
such audacious and traitorous speeches. But Essex 
took hold of the occasion and advantage, to keep in 
deed such pledges if he were distressed, and to have 
the countenance to lead them with him to the 
court, especially the two great magistrates of jus¬ 
tice, and the great seal of England, if he prevailed, 
and to deprive her Majesty of the use of their counsel 
in such a strait, and to engage his followers in the 
very beginning by such a capital act as the impri¬ 
sonment of counsellors carrying her Majesty’s royal 
commandment for the suppressing of a rebellious 
force. 

And after that they were come up into his book- 
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eliamber, he gave order they should he kept fast, 
giving the charge of their custody principally to Sir 
John Davis, but adjoined unto him a warder, one 
Owen Salisbury, one of the most seditious and 
wicked persons of the number, having been a notori^ 
ous robber, and one that served the enemy under 
Sir William Stanley, and that bare a special spleen 
unto my lord chief justice; who guarded these 
honourable persons with muskets charged, and 
matches ready tired at the chamber door. 

This done, the earl, notwithstanding my lord 
keeper still required, to speak with him, left the 
charge of his house with Sir Gilly Merick; and, 
using these words to my lord keeper, ‘‘ Have pa¬ 
tience for a while, I will go take order with the 
mayor and sheriffs for the city, and be with you 
again within half an hour issued with his troop 
into London, to the number of two hundred, besides 
those that remained in the house, choice men for 
hardiness and valour, unto whom some gentlemen 
and one nobleman did after join themselves. 

But from the time he went forth, it seems God 
did strike him with the spirit of amazement, and 
brought him round again to the place whence he 
first moved. 

For after he had once by Ludgate entered into 
the city, he never had so much as the heart or as¬ 
surance to speak any set or confident speech to the 
people, (but repeated only over and over his tale as 
he passed by, that he should have been murdered,) 
nor to do any act of foresight or courage; but he 
that had vowed he would never be cooped up more, 
cooped himself first within the walls of the city, 
and after within the walls of a house, as arrestM 
by God’s justice as an example of disloyalty. For 
The confes- passing through Cheapside, and so to- 
sion of the earl wards Smith’s house, and finding though 
The lord some came about him, yet none joined 
Sandys. armed with him, he provoked them 

by speeches as he passed to arm, telling them, 
They did him hurt and no good, to come about him 
with no weapons. 

But there was not in so populous a city, where he 
thought himself held so dear, one man, from the 
cbiefest citizen to the meanest artificer or prentice, 
that ai-med with him : so as being extremely ap¬ 
palled, as divers that happened to see him then 
might visibly perceive in his face and countenance, 
and almost moulten with sweat, though without any 
cause of bodily labour but only by the perplexity 
and horror of his mind, he came to Smith’s house 
the sheriff, where he refreshed himself a little and 
shifted him. 

But the mean while it pleased God, that her 
Majesty’s directions at court, though in a case so 
strange and sudden, were judicial and sound. For 
first there was commandment in the morning given 
unto the city, that every man should be in a readi¬ 
ness both in person and, armour, but yet to keep 
within bis own door, and to expect commandment; 
upon a reasonable and politic consideration, that had 
they armed suddenly in the streets, if there were 
any ill disposed persons, they might arm on the one 
side and turn on the other, or at least, if armed men 


had been seen to and fro, it would have bred a 
greater tumult, and more bloodshed; and the 
nakedness of Essex’s troop would not have so Well 
appeared. 

And soon after, direction was given that the lord 
Burghley, taking with him the king of heralds, 
should declare him traitor in the principal parts of 
the city; which was performed with good expedition 
and resolution, and the loss and hurt of some of his 
company. Besides that, the earl of Cumhefland, 
and Sir Thomas Gerard, knight-marshal, rode into 
the city, and declared and notified to the people that 
he was a traitor: from which time divers of his 
troop withdrawing from him, and none other com¬ 
ing in to him, there was nothing but despair. For 
having staid a while, as is said, at sheriff confes- 

Smith’s house, and there changing his sion of the 
pretext of a private quarrel, and pub- 
lishing, that the realm should have been confession at 
sold to the Infanta, the better to spur 
on the people to rise, and called, and given com¬ 
mandment to have arms brought and weapons of all 
sorts, and being soon after advertised of the procla¬ 
mation, he came forth in a hurry. 

So having made some stay in Gracechurch-street, 
and being dismayed upon knowledge given to him 
that forces were coming forwards against him 
under the conduct of the lord Admiral, the lieutenant 
of her Majesty’s forces; and not knowing what 
course to take, he determined in the end to go hack 
towards his own house, as well in hope to have 
found the counsellors there, and by them to have 
served some turn, as upon trust that towards night 
his friends in the city would gather their spirits to¬ 
gether, and rescue him, as himself declared after to 
the lieutenant of the Tower. 

But for the counsellors, it had pleased God to 
make one of the principal offenders his instrument 
for their delivery; who seeing my lord’s case des¬ 
perate, and contriving how to redeem his fault and 
save himself, came to Sir John Davis, and Sir Gilly 
Merick, as sent from my lord; and so procured them 
to be released. 

But the earl of Essex, with his company that 
was left, thinking to recover his house, made on by 
land towards Ludgate; where being resisted by a 
company of pikemen and other forces, gatliercd 
together by the wise and diligent care of the bishop 
of London, and commanded by Sir John Luson, and 
yet attempting to clear the passage, he was with no 
great difficulty repulsed. At which encounter Sir 
Christopher Blunt was sore wounded, and young 
Tracy slain on his part; and one "Waits on the 
queen’s part, and some others. Upon which re¬ 
pulse he went back and lied towards the water-side, 
and took boat at Queenhithe, and so was received 
into Essex-house at the water-gate, which he forti¬ 
fied and barricadoecl; but instantly the lord-lieutenant 
so disposed his companies, as all passage and issue 
forth was cut oil’ from him both by land and by 
water, and all succours that he might hope for were 
discouraged : and leaving the earl of Cumberland, 
the earl of Lincoln, the lord Thomas Howard, the 
lord Gray, the lord Burghley, and the lord Compton, 
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Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Thomas Gerard, with divers 
others, before the house to landward, mj lord- 
lieutenant himself thought good, taking with him 
the lord of Effingham, lord Cobham, Sir John 
Stanhope, Sir Robert Sidney, M. Foulk Grevill, 
with divers others, to assail the garden and ban- 
queting-house on the water-side, and presently 
forced the garden, and won to the walls of the house, 
and was ready to have assailed the house ; but out 
of |i Christian and honourable consideration, under¬ 
standing that there were in the house the countess 
of Essex, and the lady Rich, with their gentlewomen, 
let the earl of Essex know by Sir Robert Sidney, 
that he was content to suffer the ladies and gentle¬ 
women to come forth. Whereu|fen Essex returning 
the lord-lieutenant thanks for the compassion and 
care he had of the ladies, desired only to have an 
hour’s respite to make way for their going out, and 
an hour after to barricado the place again: which 
because it could make no alteration to the hinderance 
of the service, the lord-lieutenant thought good to 
grant. But Essex, having had some talk within of 
a sally, and despairing of the success, and thinking 
better to yield himself, sent word that upon some 
conditions he would yield. 

But the lord-lieutenant utterly refusing to hear 
of capitulation, Essex desired to speak with my lord, 
who thereupon went up close to the house j and 
the late earls of Essex and Southampton, with di¬ 
vers other lords and gentlemen their partakers, pre¬ 
sented themselves upon the leads ; and Essex said, 
he would not capitulate, but entreat; and made three 
petitions. The first, that they might be civilly 
used; whereof the lord-lieutenant assured them. 
The second, that they might have an honourable 
trial; whereof the lord-lieutenant answered they 
needed not to doubt. The third, that he might have 
Ashton a preacher with him in prison for the com¬ 
fort of his soul; which the lord-lieutenant said he 
would move to her Majesty, not doubting of the 
matter of his request, though he could not abso¬ 
lutely promise him that person. Whereupon they 
all, with the ceremony amongst martial men accus¬ 
tomed, came down and submitted themselves, and 
yielded up their swords, which was about ten of the 
clock at night; there having been slain in holding 
of the house by musket-shot Owen Salisbury, and 
some few more on the part of my lord, and some 
few likewise slain and hurt on the queen’s part; and 
presently, as well the lords as the rest of their con¬ 
federates of quality, were severally taken into the 
charge of divers particular lords and gentlemen, and 
by them conveyed to the Tower and other prisons. 

So as this action, so dangerous in respect of the 
person of the leader, the manner of the combination, 
and the intent of the plot, brake forth and ended 
within the compass of twelve hours, and with the 
loss of little blood, and in such sort as the next day 
all courts of justice were open, and did sit in their 
accustomed manner, giving good subjects and all 
reasonable men just cause to think, not the less of 
the offender’s treason, but the more of her Majesty’s 
princely magnanimity and prudent foresight in so 
great a peril, and chiefly of God’s goodness, that 
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hath blessed her Majesty in this, as in many things 
else, with so rare and divine felicity. 

77ie effect of the evidence given at the several at-- 
raignments of the late earls of Essex and South¬ 
ampton, before the lord Steward; a 7 id of Sir 
Christopher Blunt, and Sir Charles Lavers, 
and others^ before great and honourable ConwiiS'^ 
Stoners of Oyer and Terminer: and of the evn^ 
swers and defences which the said offenders made 
Jor themselves: and the replies made tvpon such 
their defeyices : with some other circMnstances of 
the jiroceedings, as tcell at the same arraignments 
as after. 

The two late carls of Essex and Someqiiosti<,n 
Southampton were brought to their 
trial the nineteenth of February, eleven sex wluihw-^* 
days after the rebellion. At which 
trial there passed upon them twenty- hie peers? 
five peers, a greater number than hath tvasSfby 
been called in any former precedent. 

Amongst whom her Majesty did not bad that n'pu- 
forbear to use many that were of near 
alliance and blood to the earl of Essex, wusuki them 
and some others, that had their sons oath andchal- 
and heirs apparent that were of his 
company, and followed him in the open action of re¬ 
bellion. The lord steward then in commission, 
according to the solemnity in such trials received, 
was the lord Buckhurst, lord high treasurer, who 
with gravity and temperance directed the evidence, 
and moderated and gave the judgment. There was 
also an assistance of eight judges, the three chief, 
and five others. The Iiearing was with great ptp- 
tience and liberty: the ordinary course not being 
held to silence the prisoners till the whole state of 
the evidence was given in; but they being suffered 
to answer articulately to every branch of the evi¬ 
dence, and sometimes to every particular deposition, 
whensoever they offered to speak : and not so only, 
but they were often spared to be interrupted, even 
in their digressions and speeches not much pertinent 
to their cause. And always when any doubt in law 
was moved, or when it was required either by the 
prisoners or the peers, the lord steward required 
the judges to dediver the law; who gave their opi¬ 
nions severally, not barely yea or no, but at large 
with their reasons. 

In the indictment were not laid or charged the 
treasons of Ireland, because the greatestmatter,which 
was the design to bring over the army of Ireland, 
being then not confessed nor knowm; it was not 
thought convenient to stuff the indictment with mat¬ 
ters which might have been conceived to be chieOy 
gathered by curious inquisition, and grounded upon 
report or presumption, when there was other matter 
so notorious. And besides, it was not unlikely, that 
in his case to whom many were so partial, some, 
who would not consider how things came to light 
by degrees, might have reported that he was twicc‘ 
called in question about one offence. And therefore 
the late treasons of his rebellion and conspiracy 
were only comprehended in the indictment, with, 
usual clauses and consequents in law, of compassinp- 
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the queen’s death, destruction, and deprivation, and 
levying war, and the like. 

The evidence consisted of two parts : the plot of 
surprising her Majestf s person %n courts and the 
open rehellion in the cxiy* 

The plot was opened according to the former nar¬ 
ration, and proved by the several confessions of four 
witnesses, fully and directly concurring in the point; 
Sir Christopher Blunt, Sir Charles Davers, Sir John 
Davis, and Sir Ferdinando Gorge. Of which num¬ 
ber, though Sir Christopher Blunt were not at the 
council held at Drury-house, no more than Essex 
himself was; yet he was privy to that which passed. 
Sir Ferdinando Gorge being prisoner in the gate¬ 
house, near the place of trial, was, at the request 
of the earl of Essex, brought thither, and avouched 
viva voce his confession in all things. 

And these four proved all particularities of sur¬ 
prising the court, and the manner of putting the 
same in execution, and the distributing and naming 
of the principal persons and actors to their several 
charges ,* and the calling of my lord’s pretmided 
enemies to trial for their lives, and the summoning of 
a parliament, and the altering of the government. 
And Sir Christopher Blunt, and Sir John Davis from | 
Sir Christopher Blunt, did speak to the point of 
bringing in a toleration of the catholic religion. 

For the overt rebellion in the city itself^ it was like¬ 
wise opened, according to the former narration, 
and divided itself naturally into three parts* 

First, the impidsonment of the counsellors, bring¬ 
ing her Majesty’s royal commandment to them, 
upon their allegiance to disperse their forces. 
Secondly, the entering the city, and the stirring of 
the people to rise, as well by provoking them to 
arm, as by giving forth the slanders that the realm 
was sold to the Spaniard, and the assailing of the 
queen’s forces at Ludgate. And thirdly, the resist¬ 
ance and keeping of the house against her Majesty’s 
forces under the charge and conduct of the lord- 
lieutenant. 

And albeit these parts were matters notorious, and 
within almost every man’s view and knowledge ; 
yet, for the better satisfaction of the peers, they 
were fully proved by the oath of the lord chief 
justice of England, being there present, viva voce, 
and the declaration of the earl of Worcester, being 
one of the peers likewise, viva voce, touching so 
much as passed about the imprisonment of them¬ 
selves and the rest; and by the confessions of the 
earl of Rutland, the lord Sanclys, the lord Cromwell, 
and others* 

The defence of the late earl of Essex, touching 
the plot and consultation at Drury-honsc, was : That 
it was not proved that he was at it; and that they 
could show nothing, proving his consent or privity, 
under his hand. 

Touching the action in the city, he justified the 
pretext of the danger of his life to be a truth. He 
said that his speech, that the realm should have 
been sold to the infanta of Spain, was grounded 
upon a report he had heard, that Sir Robert Cecil 


should say privately, That the infanta’s title to the 
crown, after her Majesty, was as good as any other. 
He excused the imprisonment of the counsellors to 
have been against his mind, forced upon him by his 
unruly company. He protested he never intended 
in his heart any hurt to her Majesty’s person; that 
he did desire to secure his access to her, for which 
purpose he thought to pray the help of the city, and 
that he did not arm his men in warlike sort, nor 
struck up drum, nor the like. 

The defence of the late earl of Southampton to 
his part in the plot, and consultation at Drury-house, 
was; That it was a matter debated, but not resolved 
nor concluded; and that the action which was ex¬ 
ecuted, was not the action w'hich was consulted upon. 
And for the open action in the city, he concurred 
with Essex, with protestation of the clearness of his 
mind for any hurt to the queen’s person ; and that 
it was hut his affection to my lord of Essex that 
had drawn him into the cause. This was the sub¬ 
stance and best of both their defences. Unto which 
the reply was : 

Defence, To the point, that the late earl of Essex 
was not at the consultation at Drury-hoyse : 

Reply* It was replied, that it was proved by all 
the witnesses, that that consultation was held by liis 
special appointment and direction, and that both the 
list of the names and the principal articles were of 
his own. hand-writing. And whereas he said, they 
could not be showed extant under his hand; it 
was proved by the confession of my lord of Rutland, 
and the lord Sands, that he had provided for that 
himself. For after he returned out of the city to 
his own house, he burned divers papers which he 
had in a cabinet, because, as himself said, they should 
tell no tales. 

Defence* To the point which Southampton al¬ 
leged, That the consultation at Drury-house, upon 
the list and articles in writing, was not executed: 

Reply* It was replied, that both that consultation 
in that manner held, if none other act had followed, 
was treason; and that the rebellion following in the 
city, was not a desisting from the other plot, but an 
inducement and pursuance of it; their meaning 
being plain on all parts, that after they had gotten 
the aid of the city, they would have gone and pos¬ 
sessed the court. 

Defence. To the point, that it was a truth that 
Essex should have been assailed by bis private 
enemies: 

Reply* First, be was required to deliver who it 
was that gave him the advertisement of it; because 
otherwise it must light upon himself, and be thought 
his own invention: whereunto he said, that he 
would name no man that day. 

'riicn it was showed how improbable it was, con¬ 
sidering that my lord Cobham and Sir Waller Ra¬ 
leigh were men whose estates were belter settled 
and eslablislied than to overthrow their fortunes by 
such a crime. 

Besides, it was showed how the tale did not hang 
together, but varied in itself, as the tale of the two 
judges did, when one said, under the nmlbcrr}^-tree, 
and another said, under the fig-tree. 8o sometimes 
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it was, that he should have been murdered in his 
bed, and sometimes upon the water, and sometimes 
it should have been performed by Jesuits some 
days before. 

Thirdly, it was asked what reference the going 
into the city for succour against any his private 
enemies had to the imprisoning of the lord keeper, 
and the lord chief justice, persons that he pretended 
to love and respect; and the earl of Worcester his 
kii>sman, and Master Comptroller his uncle, and the 
publishing to the people, that the realm should have 
been sold to the Spaniard. 

And lastly, it was said, that these were the an¬ 
cient footsteps of former traitors, to make their 
quarrel as against their private enemies, because 
God unto lawful kings did ever impart such bearns 
of his own glory, as traitors could not look straight 
upon them, but ever turned their pretences against 
some about them; and that this action of his re¬ 
sembled the action of Pisistratus of Athens, that 
proceeded so far in this kind of fiction and dissimu¬ 
lation, as he lanced his own body, and came hurt 
and wounded before the people, as having been as¬ 
sailed by his private enemies; and by colour thereof 
obtained a guard about his person, by help of whom 
he after usurped upon the state. 

Defence. To the point, that he heard it reported 
Mr. Secretary should say, That the infanta's title 
to the crown, after her Majesty, was as good as 
any other: 

Reply. Upon this his allegation, Mr, Secretary 
standing out of sight in a private place, only to hear, 
being much moved with so false and foul an accusa¬ 
tion, came suddenly forth, and made humble request 
to the lord steward, that he might have the favour 
to answer for himself. Which being granted him, 
in respect of the place he carried, after a bitter con¬ 
testation on bis part with the earl, and a serious 
protestation of his alienation of heart from the 
Spanish nation in any such condition, he still urged 
the earl to name the reporter, that all the circum¬ 
stances might be known. But the earl still warily 
avoiding it, Mr. Secretary replied, That seeing he 
would allege no author, it ought to be reputed his 
own fiction. Whereupon the earl of Essex said, 
Though his own conscience was a sufficient testi¬ 
mony to himself that he had not invented any un¬ 
truth, yet he would affirm thus much for the world’s 
farther satisfaction in that behalf, that the earl of 
Southampton also had heard so much reported of 
Mr. Secretary; but said still that he, for his part, 
would name nobody. Whereupon Mr, Secretary 
adjured the earl of Southampton, by all former 
friendship, which had been indeed very great be¬ 
tween them, that he would declare the person; 
which he did presently, and said it was Mr. Comp¬ 
troller. At which speech Mr. Secretary straight 
took hold and said. That he was glad to hear him 
named of all others; for howsoever some malicious 
person might peradventure have been content to give 
credit to so injurious a conceit of him, especially 
such ns were against the peace wherein he was 
employed, and for which the earl of Essex had ever 
hated him, being ever desirous to keep an army 


I on his own dependency, yet he did think no man of 
any understanding would believe that he could be 
so senseless as to pick out the earl of Essex his 
uncle to lay open to him his affection to that nation, 
in a matter of so odious and pernicious consequence; 
and so did very humbly crave it at the hands of the 
lord Steward, and all the peers, that Mr. Comp- 
tz'oller might be sent for, to make good his accusation. 

Thereupon the lord Steward sent a serjeant at 
arms for Mr. Comptroller, who presently came 
thither, and did freely and sincerely deliver, that 
he had only said, though he knew not well to whom, 
that Mr. Secretary and he walking in the garden at 
court one morning about two years since, and talk¬ 
ing casually of foreign things, Mr. Secretary told 
him, that one Doleman had maintained in a book, 
not long since printed, that the infanta of Spain had 
a good title to the crown of England: which was 
all, as Mr. Comptroller said, that ever he heard Mr. 
Secretary speak of that matter. And so the weak 
foundation of that scandal being quickly discerned, 
that matter ended; all that could be proved being 
no other, than that Mr, Comptroller had told an¬ 
other, who had told the earl of Essex, that Mr. 
Secretary said to him, that such a book said so; 
which every man could say that hath read it, and no 
man better knew than the earl himself, to whom it 
was dedicated. 

Defence. To the point of both their protestations, 
that they intended no hurt to her Majesty’s person: 

Reply. First, the judges delivered their opinions 
for matter in law upon two points : the one, that in 
case where a subject attempteth to put himself into 
such strength as the king shall not be able to resist 
him, and to force and compel the king to govern 
otherwise than according to his own royal authority 
and direction, it is manifest rebellion. The other, 
that in every rebellion the law intendeth as a conse¬ 
quent, the compassing the death and deprivation of 
the king, as foreseeing that the rebel will never suf¬ 
fer that king to live or reign, which might punish 
or take revenge of his treason and rebellion. And 
it was enforced by the queen’s counsel, that this is 
not only the wisdom of the laws of the realm which 
so defineth of it, hut it is also the censure of foreign 
laws, the conclusion of common reason, which is the 
ground of all laws, and the demonstrative assertion 
of experience, which is the warranty of all reason. 
For first, the civil law maketh this judgment, that 
treason is nothing else but crimen laesae majestatis, 
or diminutaj majestatis, making every offence which 
ahridgeth or hurteth the power and authority of the 
prince, as an insult or invading of the crown, and 
extorting the imperial sceptre. And for common 
reason, it is not possible that a subject should once 
come to that height as to give law to his sovereign, 
hut what with insolcncy of the change, and what 
with terror of his own guiltiness, he will never per¬ 
mit the king, if he can choose, to recover authority; 
nor, for doubt of that, to continue alive. And lastly, 
for experience, it is confirmed by all stories and 
examples, that the subject never obtained a superi¬ 
ority and command over the king, but there followed 
soon after the deposing and putting of the king to 
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death, as appeareth in our own chronicles, in two 
notable particulars of two unfortunate kings: the 
one of Edward the second, who when he kept him¬ 
self close for danger, was summoned by proclama¬ 
tion to come and take upon him the government of 
the realm: but as soon as he presented himself was 
made prisoner, and soon after forced to resign, and 
in the end tragically murdered in Berkeley castle. 
And the other of king Richard the second, who 
though the duke of Hereford, after king Henry the 
fourth, presented himself before him with three 
humble reverences, yet in the end was deposed and 
put to death, 

Defeyice. To the point of not arming his men 
otherwise than With pistols, rapiers, and daggers, it 
was replied: 

Re'ply, That that course was held upon cunning, 
the better to insinuate himself into the favour of the 
city, as' coming like a friend with an All hail,^ or 
kiss, and not as an enemy, making full reckoning 
that the city w'ould arm him, and arm with him; 
and that he took the pattern of his action from the 
day of the harricadoes at Paris, where the duke of 
Guise entering the city but with eight gentlemen, 
prevailing with the city of Paris to take his part, as 
my lord of Essex, thanks be to God, failed of the 
city of London, made the king, whom he thought 
likewise to have surprised, to forsake the town, and 
withdraw himself into other places, for his farther 
safety. And it was also urged against him out of 
the confession of the earl of Rutland and others, 
that he cried out to the citizens, ‘'That they did him 
hurt and no good, to come without weapons;’^ and 
provoked them to arm : and finding they would not 
be moved to arm with him, sought to arm his own 
troops. 

This, point by point, was the effect of the reply. 
Upon all which evidence both the earls were found 
guilty of treason by all the several voices of every 
one of the peers, and so received judgment. 

The 7iam,es of the 'peers that passed upon the trial of 
the two earls. 


Earl of Oxford. 

Earl of Shrewsbury. 
Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Cumberland. 
Earl of 'Worcester, 

Earl of Sussex. 

Earl of Hertford. 

Earl of Lincoln. 

Earl of Nottingham. 

Lord Viscount Binclon. 

Lord De la Ware. 

Lord Morley. 


Lord Cobham. 

Lord Stafford. 

Lord Gray. 

Lord Lumley. 

Lord Windsor. 

Lord Rich. 

Lord Darcy dc Chichey. 
Lord Chandos. 

Lord Hunsdon, 

Lord St. John de Bletso. 
Lord Compton. 

Lord Burghley. 

Lord Howard of Walden. 


The iiawes of the judges that assisted the court. 


Lord Chief Justice. 
Lord Cl lief Justice of 
the Common Pleas. 
Lord Chief Baron. 
Justice Gawdy 


Justice Fenner. 
Justice Walmsly. 
Baron Clerke. 
Justice Ivingsmill. 


Some particulars of that which passed after the ar¬ 
raignment of the late earls, and at the time of the 
suffering of the earl of Essex, 

But the earl of Essex, finding that the consulta¬ 
tion at Drury-house, and the secret plots of his pre¬ 
meditated and prepensed treasons were come to light, 
contrary to his expectation, was touched, even at his 
parting from the bar, with a kind of remorse; espe¬ 
cially because he had carried the manner of ^his 
answer, rather in a spirit of ostentation and glory, 
than with humility and penitence: and brake out in 
the hall, while the lords were in conference, into 
these words; “ That seeing things were thus car¬ 
ried, he would, ere it be long, say more than yet 
was known.” Which good motion of his mind 
being, after his coming back to the Tower, first 
cherished by M. D. of Norwich, but after wrought 
on by the religious and effectual persuasions and 
exhortations of Mr. Abdy Ashton his chaplain, the 
man whom he made suit by name to have with him 
for his souTs health, as one that of late time he had 
been most used unto, and found most comfort of, 
comparing it, when he made the request, to the case 
of a patient, that in his extremity would be desirous 
to have that physician that was best acquainted with 
his body; he sent word the next day, to desire to 
speak with some of the principal counsellors, with 
whom he desired also that particularly Mr. Secre¬ 
tary might come for one. Upon which his request, 
first the lord admiral and Mr. Secretary, and after¬ 
wards at two several times the lord keeper of the 
great seal, the lord high treasurer, the lord high 
admiral, and Mr. Secretary, repaired unto him: 
before whom, after he had asked the lord keeper 
forgiveness, for restraining him in his house, and 
Mr. Secretary for having wronged him at the bar, 
concerning the matter of the infanta, with signifi¬ 
cation of his earnest desire to be reconciled to them, 
which was accepted with all Christian charity and 
humanity; he proceeded to accu.se heavily most of 
his confederates for carrying malicious minds to the 
state, and vehemently charged Ciifle his man to his 
own face, to have been a principal instigator of him 
in his treasons; and then disclosed how far Sir 
Henry Neville, her Majesty’s late ambassador, was 
privy to all the conspiracy ; of whose name till then 
there had not been so much as any suspicion. And 
farther, at the lords first coming to him, not sticking 
to confess that he knew her Majesty could not be 
safe while he lived, did very earnestly desire this 
favour of the queen, that he might die as privately 
as might be. 

And tlie morning before his execution, ftjj^tirnooy 
there being sent unto him, for his bet- 
ter preparation, Mr. Doctor Mountford, Si'Jjr 
and Mr. Doctor Barlow, to join with 
Mr. Abdy Ashton his chaplain, he did in many words 
thank God that he had given him a deeper insight 
into bis oflfence, being sorry he had so stood upon 
his justification at his arraignment: since which 
time, he said, he was become a new man, and hearti¬ 
ly thanked God also that his course was l)y God's 
providence prevented. For, if his project had taken 
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effect, “ God knoweth,” said he,« what harm it had 
wrought in the realm.” 

He did also humbly thank her Majesty, that he 
should die in so private a manner, for he suffered in 
the Tower-yard, and not upon the hill, by his own 
special suit, lest the acclamation of the people, for 
those were his own words, might be a temptation to 
him: adding, that all popularity and trust in man 
was vain, the experience whereof himself had felt: 
andiucknowledged hirther unto them, that he was 
justly and worthily spewed out, for that was also 
his own word, of the realm, and that the nature of 
his offence was like a leprosy that had infected far 
and near. And so likewise, at the public place of 
his suffering, he did use vehement detestation of his 
offence, desiring God to forgive him his great, his 
bloody, his crying, and his infectious sin: and so 
died very penitently, but yet with great conflict, as 
it should seem, for his sins. For he never mention¬ 
ed, nor remembered there, wife, children, or friend, 
nor took particular leave of any that were present, 
hut wholly abstracted and sequestered himself to the 
state of his conscience and prayer. 

The effect of that which passed at the arraignments 
of Sir Christopher Blunt, aS'h* Charles Davies, 
Sir John Davis, Sir Gilly Meeick, and Henry 
CUFFE. 

The fifth of March, by a very honourable com¬ 
mission of Oyer and Terminer, directed to the lord 
high admiral, the lord chamberlain, Mr. Secretary, 
the lord chief justice of England, Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mi*. Secretary Herbert, with divers 
of the judges, the commissioners sitting in the court 
of the Queen^s Bench, there were arraigned and 
tried by a jury both of nldermen of London, and 
other gentlemen of good credit and sort, Sir Christo¬ 
pher Blunt, Sir Charles Davers, Sir John Davis, 
Sir Gilly Merick, and Henry Ciiffe. The three first 
whereof, before they pleaded, asked this question of 
the judges : Whether they might not confess the 
indictment in part, and plead not guilty to it in the 
other part ? But being resolved by the judges that 
their pleading must be general; they pleaded Not 
Guilty, as did likewise the other two, without any 
such question asked. The reason of that question 
was, as they confessed, in respect of the clause laid 
in the indictment; That they intended and compassed 
the death and destruction of tlic queeifs Majesty; 
unto whose person, although they confessed at the 
bar, as they had done in their examinations, that 
their meaning was to come to her in such strength, 
as they should not be resisted, and to require of her 
divers conditions and alterations of government, such 
as in their confessions are expressed, nevertheless 
they protested, they intended no personal harm to 
herself. Whereupon as at the arraignment of the 
two earls, so then again the judges delivered the 
rule of the law ; that the wisdom and foresight of 
the laws of this land maketh this judgment, That 
the subject that rebelleth or riseth in forcible man¬ 
ner to overrule the royal will and power of the king, 
intendeth to deprive the king both of crown and life: 
and that the law judgeth not of the fact by the in¬ 


tent, but of the intent by the fact. And the queen’s 
counsel did again enforce that point, setting forth 
that it was no mystery or quiddity of the common 
law, but it was a conclusion infallible of reason 
and experience; for that the crown was not a cere¬ 
mony or garland, but consisted of pre-eminence and 
power. 

^ And therefore, when the subject will take upon 
him to give law to the king, and to make the power 
sovereign and commanding to become subject and 
commanded; such subject layeth hold of the crown, 
and taketh the sword out of the king’s hands. And 
that the crown was fastened so close upon the king’s 
head, that it cannot be pulled off, but that head, and 
life, and all will follow; as all examples, both in 
foreign stories and here at home, do make mani¬ 
fest. And therefore, when their words did protest 
one thing, and their deeds did testify another, they 
were but like the precedent of the protestation used 
by Manlius the lieutenant of Catiline, that conspired 
against the state of Rome, who began his letter to 
the senate with these words: Decs hominesqne 
tester, patres conscripti, nos nihil aliud,” etc. 

And it was said farther, that admitting their pro¬ 
testations were so far true, that they had not at that 
time in their minds a formed and distinct cogitation 
to have destroyed the queen’s person ; yet nothing* 
was more variable and mulable than the mind of 
man, and specially Honores mutant mores: when 
they were once aloft and had tlie queen in their 
hands, and were peers in my lord of Essex his par¬ 
liament, who could promise of what mind they 
would then be ? especially when my lord of Essex 
I at his arraignment had made defence of his first ac¬ 
tion of imprisoning the privy counsellors, by pretence 
that he was enforced to it by his unruly company. 
So that if themselves should not have had, or would 
not seem to have had, that extreme and devilish 
wickedness of mind, as to lay violent hands upon 
the queen’s sacred person; yet, what must be done 
to satisfy the multitude and secure their party, must 
be then the question: wherein the example was 
remembered of Ilicliard the third, who, though he 
were king in possession, and the rightful inheritors 
but infants, could never sleep quiet in his bed, till 
they were made away. Much less would a Cafili- 
nary knot and combination of rebels, that did rise 
without so much as the fume of a title, ever endure, 
that a queen that had been their sovereign, and had 
reigned so many years in such renown and policy, 
should be longer alive than made for their own turn. 
And much speech was used to the same end. 8o 
that in the end all those three at the bar said, that 
now they Mxn-e informed, and that they descended 
into a deeper consideration of the matter, they were 
sorry they had not confessed the indictment. And 
Sir Christopher Blunt, at the time of -rhecoufessiou 
nis siulenng, discharged his conscience of Hlunt athis 
in plain terms, and said publicly before i“t ci™ 
all the people, that he saw plainly tn the cud. 
with himself, that if they could not have obtained 
all that they would, they must have drawn blood 
even from the queen herself. 

The evidence given in against them threOi wai 
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principally their own confessions, charging every 
one himself, and the other, and the rest of the evi- 
dence used at the arraignment of the late earls, and 
mentioned before ; save that, because it was per¬ 
ceived, that that part of the charge would take no 
labour nor time, being plain matter and confessed, 
and because some touch had been given in the pro- j 
clamation, of the treasons of Ireland, and chiefly be¬ 
cause Sir Christopher Blunt was marshal of the 
army in, Ireland, and most inward with my lord in 
all his proceedings there; and not so only, but far¬ 
ther in the confession of Thomas Lee it was precisely 
contained, that he knew the earl of Essex, and Ty¬ 
rone, and Blunt the marshal, to be all one, and to 
run one course; it was thought flt to open some 
part of the treasons of Ireland, such as were then 
known. Which very happily gave the occasion for 
Blunt to make that discovery of the purpose to have 
invaded the realm with the army of Ireland: which 
he then offered, and afterwards uttered, and in the 
end sealed with his blood, as is hereafter set down. 

Against Cuife was given in evidence, both Sir 
Charles Davers’s confession, who charged him, 
when there was any debating of the several enter¬ 
prises which they should undertake, that he did 
ever bind firmly and resolutely for the court; and 
the accusation under the earhs hand, avouched by 
him to his face, that he was a principal instigator 
of him in his treasons j but especially a full declara¬ 
tion of Sir Henry Neville’s, which describeth and 
planteth forth the whole manner of his practising 
with him. 

The fellow, after he had made some introduction, 
hy an artificial and continued speech, and some time 
spent in sophistical arguments, descended to these 
two answers: the one, For his being within Essex- 
house that day, the day of the rebellion, they 
might as well charge a lion wdthin a grate with 
treason, him ; and for the consultation at Drury- 
house, it was no more treason than the child in the 
mother’s belly is a child. But it was replied, that 
for his being in the house, it was not compulsory, 
and that there was a distribution in the action, oF 
some to make good the house, and some to enter 
the city, and the one part held correspondent to the 
other, and that in treasons there were no accessaries, 
but all principals. 

And for the consultation at Drury-Iiouse, it was a 
perfect treason in itself, because the compassing of 
the king’s destruction, which by judgment of law 
was concluded and implied in that consultation, was 
treason in the vei*y thought and cogitation, so as 
that thought be proved by an overt act; and that 
the same consultation and debating thereupon was 
an overt act, though it had not been upon a list of 
names, and articles in writing, much more being 
upon matter in writing. 

And again: the going into the city was a pursu¬ 
ance and inducement of the enterprise to possess the 
court, and not a desisting or departure from it 

And lastly, it was ruled by the judges for law, 
That if many do conspire to execute treason against 
the prince in one manner, and some of them do 
execute it in another manner, yet their act, though 


difihring in the manner, is the act of all them that 
conspire, by reason oh-the general malice of the 
intent. 

Against Sir Gilly Merick the evidence that was 
given, charged him chiefly wuth the matter of the 
open rebellion, that he wms as captain or commander 
over the house, and took upon him charge to keep 
it, and make it good as a place of retreat for those 
which issued into the city, and fortifying and barri¬ 
cading the same house, and making provision of 
muskets, powder, pellets, and other munition and 
weapons for the holding and defending of it, and as 
a busy, forward, and noted actor in that defence and 
resistance, which was made against the queen’s 
forces brought against it by her Majesty’s lieutenant. 

And farther to prove him privy to the plot, it was 
given in evidence, that some few days before the 
rebellion, with great heat and violence he had dis¬ 
placed certain gentlemen lodged in a house fast by 
Essex-house, and there planted divers of my lord’s 
followers and complices, all such as w^’ent forth with 
him in the action of rebellion. 

That the afternoon before the rebellion, Merick, 
with a great company of others that afterwards were 
all in the action, had procured to be played before 
them the play of deposing king Richard the second. 

Neither was it casual, but a play bespoken by 
Merick. 

And not so only, but when it was told him by one 
of the players, that the play was old, and they should 
have lost in playing it, because few would come to 
it; there were forty shillings extraordinary given to 
play it, and so thereupon played it was. 

So earnest he was to satisfy his eyes with the 
sight of that tragedy, which he thought soon after 
his lordship should bring from tlie stage to the 
state, but that God turned it upon their own heads. 

The speeches of Sir Christopher Blunt at his 
execution, are set down as near as they could 
he remembered, after the rest of the confes¬ 
sions and evidences. 

Here follow the voluntary confessions themselves, 
such as were given in evidence at both the 
several arraignments, taken forth word for word 
out of the originals: whereby it may appear 
how God hrouglit matters to light, at several 
times, and in several parts, all concurring in 
substance: and with them other declarations 
and parts of evidence. 


The Confession of ThomaS' Xee, taken the lAth of 
February^ 1600, before Sir John Peyton^ Lieute^ 
nant of the Tower; Boger Wilbraham^ Master of 
the Bequests ; Sir Anthony Saintl$gei\ Master of 
the Bolls in Ireland; and Thomas Flemings her 
Majestfs Solicitor General, 

This examinate saith, that Tyrone sent a mes¬ 
sage to this examinate by James ICnowd, whom this 
examinate by the marshal’s warrant in writing had 
sent to Tyrone before himself went to Tyrone, that 
if the earl of Essex would follow his plot, he would 
make him the greatest man that ever was in Eng- 
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land, and that, when Essex and Tyrone should have 
conference together, for his assurance unto the earl 
of Essex, Tyrone would deliver his eldest son in 
pledge to the earl. And with this message this 
examinate made the earl of Essex acquainted before 
his coming to this examinate^s house, at that time 
when this examinate was sent to Tyrone. 

This examinate saith, he knew that Essex, Tj- 
rone, and the marshal Sir Christopher Blunt, were 
all <5ne, and held all one course. 

THOMAS LEE. 

Exam, per john peyton, 

ROGER WILBRAHAM, 

ANTHONY SAINTLRGKR, 

THOMAS FLEMING. 


The Declaration of Sir William Warren^ 3 Oe^o- 
bris, 1599. 

The earl of Es- The said Sir William came to Ar- 
the magh the last Friday, being the twenty- 
thecourfin eighth of September: from thence he 
England. ^ messenger in the night to Tyrone 

to Dungannon, signifying his coming to Armagh, 
as aforesaid, and that the next morning he would 
meet Tyrone at the fort of Blackwater: where 
accordingly the said Tyrone met with him; and 
after other speeches, by farther discourse the said 
Tyrone told the said Sir William, and delivered it 
with an oath, that within these two months he 
should see the greatest alteration, and the strangest, 
that he the said Sir William could imagine, or ever 
saw in his life: and said, that he hoped, before it 
was long, that he the said Tyrone .should have a 
good share in England: which speeches of the alter¬ 
ation Tyrone reiterated two or three several times. 

WILLIAM WARliEN. 

Certified from the council of Ireland to 
the lords of the council here. 


7Vie Declaration of lliomas Wood, 20 Jafiuarii, 
1599, taken before the Lord Buckhunut^ Lord 
High Treasurer; the Earl cf Nottingham, Lord 
High Admiral; Sir Eobert Cecil, Principal 
Secretary; and Sir J. Fortescue, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

The said Wood said, that happening to be with 
the lord Fitzmorris baron of Licksnaw, at his house 
at Licksnaw, between Michaelmas and Alhallowtide 
last, the said baron walking abroad with the said 
Wood, asked of him what force the earl of Essex 
%va8 of in England; he answered he could not Icdl, 
but said he was well beloved of the commonalty. 
Then said the baron, that the earl was gone for 
England, and had discharged many of the companies 
of Ireland, and that it was agreed that he should be 
king of England, and Onele to be viceroy of Ireland; 
and whensoever he should have occasion, and would 
send for them, Onele should send him eight thou¬ 
sand men out of Ireland. The said Wood a.sked the 
baron, how he knew that ? He answered, that the 
earl of ’’^'Desmond had written to him so much. 

THOMAS WOOD. 

Confessed in the presence of thomas buckiiurst, 

NOTTINGHAM, 

ROBERT CRCIL, 

JOSEPH FORTESCUE. 

^ The titulary earl that is in rebellion. 


The Confession of James Knowd, taken the \^th of 
February 1600, before Sir Anthony Samileger, 
Master of the Rolls in Ireland; and Roger Wil- 
braham, Master of the Requests* 

OwNEY Mac Eory having secret intelligence of 
the friendship between the earl of Essex and Ty¬ 
rone, wrote to Tyrone, desiring him to certify him 
thereof, whereby he might frame his course accord¬ 
ingly, and not do any thing contrary to their agree¬ 
ment; which letter myself did write by Owney’s 
appointment, for then I was in credit with him ; in 
which letter he also desired Tyrone to send him 
some munition. The letter with instructions to 
that effect, was in my presence delivered to one 
Turlagh Mac Davy OH^elly, a man of secrecy, sulE- 
ciency, and trust with Owney; and he carried it to 
Tyrone: before whose return Owney grew suspicious 
of me, because I sometimes belonged to Mr. Bowen, 
and therefore they would not trust me, so as I could 
not see the answer: but yet I heard by many of 
their secret council, that the effect thereof was, That 
the carl of E.ssex should be king of England, and 
Tyrone of Ireland. 

Afterwards I met with Turlagh Mac Davy, the 
messenger aforesaid, and asked him whether he 
brought an answer of the letter from Tyrone. He 
said he did, and delivered it to Owney. And then I 
asked him what he thought of the wars. He told 
me he had good hope tlie last year, and bad none 
this year ; his reason was, as lie said, that the carl 
of Essex was to take their part, and they should aid 
him towards the conquest of England; and now they 
were hindered thereof by means of his apprehen.sion. 

1, dwelling with the tanist of the country, my 
mother’s cousin german, heard him speak sundry 
times, that now the earl of Essex had gotten one of 
the swords, he would never forego his government 
until he became king of England, which was near 
at hand. 

I saw a letter which the earl of Essex writ to 
Owney, to this elfect; That if Owney came to him, 
he would speak with him about that, which if he 
would follow, should be happy for him and his 
country. 

JAMBS KNOWB. 

Blxam. per anthony saintlegee, 

ROGER WILBRAHAM. 


77ie Declaration of David Hethrmgiori, an ancient 
Captain and Servitor in Ireland; loth of January, 
1599, taken before the Lord Biickhurst, Lord 
High Treasurer; the Earl of Nottingham, Lord 
High Admiral; Sir Eobert Cecil, Principal 
Secretary ; and Sir John Fortescue, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, 

He, the said David Helhrington, riding into the 
edge of the county of Kildare, about the end of the 
first cessation, fortuned to meet with one James 
Occurren, one of the horsemen of Master Bowen 
provost marshal of Lemstcr, who told him, that the 
said James Occurren meeting lately with a principal 
follower of Owney Mac Rory, chief of the Moores, 
Owney’s man asked him wdiat news he heard of the 
earl of Essex ? To which James Occurren answered, 
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that he was gone for England: whereunto he said, 
Kay, if you can tell me no news, I can tell you 
some ; the earl of Essex is now in trouble for us, 
for that he would do no service upon us; which he 
never meant to do, for he is ours, and we are his. 

DAVID HETHRINGTON. 

Confessed in the presence of thomas buckhurst, 

NOTTINGHAM, 

BO. CECIL, 

JO. FORTESCon. 


The first Confession of Sir Ferdinando Gorge, 
Knight, the l%th of February, 1600, taken before 
Sir Thomas Bgerton, Lord Keeper of the Great 
Seal; the Lord Buckhurst, Lord High Treasurer; 
the Earl of Nottingham, Lord High Admiral; 
and Sir Robert Cecil, Principal Secretary, 

He saith, the earl of Essex wrote a letter to him 
in January, complaining of his misfortune: that he 
desired his company, and desired his repair up to 
him by the second of February j that he came to 
town on Saturday seven-night before the earFs 
insurrection, and that the same night late Revisited 
the earl: who, after compliments, told him that he 
stood on his guard, and resolved not to hazard any 
more commandments or restraints; that he desired 
him to rest him that night, and to repair unto him 
again, but in such sort as it might not be noted. 

That he had been with the earl two or three 
times that week ; and on Saturday, being the seventh 
of February, the earl told him that he had been 
sent for by the lords, and refused to come: deliver¬ 
ing farther, that he resolved to defend himself from 
any more restraint. 

He farther saith, that it was in question the same 
Saturday night, to have stirred in the night, and to 
liave attempted the court. But being demanded, 
whether the carl could have had sufficient company 
to have done any thing in the night: he answered, 
that all the earFs company were ready at one 
hour^s warning, and had been so before, in respect 
that he had meant long before to stand upon his 
guard. 

That it was resolved to have the court first at¬ 
tempted ; that the earl had three hundred gentle¬ 
men to do it; but that he the said Ferdinando 
Gorge was a violent dissuader of him from that pui^ 
pose, and the earl most confident in the party of 
London, which he meant, upon a later dispute, first 
to assure; and that he was also assured of a party 
in Wales, but meant not to use them, until he had 
been possessed of the court. 

That the earl and Sir Christoplier Blunt under¬ 
standing that Sir Walter Raleigh liad sent to speak 
with him in tlie morning, the said Sir Christopher 
Blunt persuaded him, either to surprise Sir Walter 
Raleigh, or to kill him. Which when he utterly 
refused, Sir Christopher Blunt sent four shot after 
him in a boat. 

That at the going out of Essex-house gate, many 
cried out, To the court, to the court. But my lord 
of Essex turned him about towards London. 

That he meant, after possession of the court, to 


call a parliament, and therein to proceed as cause 
should require. 

At that time of the consultation on vSaturday night, 
my lord was demanded, what assurance he had of 
those he made account to be bis friends in the city P 
Whereunto he replied, that there w^as no question to 
be made of that, for one, among the rest, that was x 
presently in one of the greatest commands amongst 
them, held himself to be interested in the cause, for 
so he phrased it, and was colonel of a thousand men, 
which were ready at all times ; besides others that 
he held himself as assured of, as of him, and able to 
make as great numbers. Some of them had at that 
instant, as he reported to us, sent unto him, taking 
notice of as much as he made us to know of the 
purpose intended to have entrapped him, and made 
request to know his pleasure. 

FEED. GORGE j 

Exam, per tho. eoeeton, c. s. 

TUO. BUCKHITRST, f 

NOTTINGHAM, 

KO. CECIL. 


7Vie second Confession of Sir Ferdinando Gorge^ 
the 18/A of February, 1600, all written of his 
oim hand; and acknowledged in the presemee of 
Sir Thomas Egerton, Lord Keeper of the Great 
Seal; the Lat'd Buckhurst, Lord High Irea-- 
surer; the Earl of Nottmgham, Lord High Ad¬ 
miral; and Sir Robert Cecil, Prmcipal Secretary, 

On Tuesday before the insurrection, as I remem¬ 
ber, I was sent unto by my lord of Essex, praying 
me to meet my lord of Southampton, Sir Charles 
Davers, Sir John Davis, and other liis friends at 
Drury-house ; where I should see a schedule of his 
friends’ names, and projects to lie disputed upon. 
Whither I came accordingly, and found the foresaid 
earl, Sir Charles Davers, Sir John Davis, and one 
Mr. Littleton. The namc.s were .sliowed and num¬ 
bered to be six score; carls, barons, knights, and 
gentlemen. The projects were tliese, wlicther to 
attempt the court or the Tower, or to stir his 
friends in London first, or wlielher both the court 
and Tower at an instant ? I disliked that counsel. 
My reasons were that I alleged to them, first, to 
attemj)! both with those numbers, was not to be 
thought on, because that was not .siifiicient; and 
therefore advised them to think of something 
else. Then they would needs resolve to attempt 
tlie court, and withal desired my opinion. But I 
prayed them first to set down the manner liow it 
might be done. Then Sir John Davis took ink and 
paper, and assigned to divers principal men their 
several place.s; some to keep the gate, some to he 
in tlie hall, some to la? in the presence, some in the 
lobby, some in the guard-chamber, others to come in 
with my lord himseir, who should have had the 
pa.ssagc given him to the privy chamber, where he 
was to have presented himself to her Majesty. 

FEUD. GOROK. 

Knowledged ia the presence of tiio. egrbton, c. s. 

THO. BllOKHWRHT, 
MOTtmOHAM, 
no, CECIL. 
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The Confemmi of Sir John Davis, taken the IBth 
of Februarf/, 1600, before the Earl of Notting¬ 
ham, Lord High Admiral; Sir Robert Cecil, 
Principal Secretary ; and John Herbert, Seco?id 
Secretary of Slate, 

Sir John Davis being demanded, how long be¬ 
fore my lord Essex's tumult he knew of such his 
purpose ? 

He answers, that he knew not directly of any 
meaning my lord had, until the Sunday seven-night 
before, or thereabout. 

Being demanded, what he knew ? Then he an¬ 
swered, that my lord consulted to possess himself of 
the court, at such convenient time when he might 
find least opposition. For executing of which en¬ 
terprises, and of other affairs, he appointed my lord 
of Southampton, Sir Charles Davers, Sir Ferdinando 
Gorge, and himself, to meet at Drury-house, and 
there to consider of the same, and such other pro¬ 
jects as his lordship delivered them: and principally, 
for surprising of the court, and for the taking of the 
Tower of London. About which business they had 
two meetings, which were five or six days before 
the insurrection. 

He farther saith, that Sir Christopher Blunt was 
not at this consultation, but that he stayed and ad¬ 
vised with my lord himself about other things to him 
unknown ; for that my lord trusted several men in 
several businesses, and not all together. 

Being demanded, what was resolved in the opi¬ 
nions of these four before named? He saitb, that 
Sir Charles Davers wms appointed to the presence- 
chamber, and himself to the hall; and that my lord 
was to determine himself, who should have guarded 
the court-gate and the wmter-gatc. And that Sir 
Charles Davers, upon a signal or a w'atch-word, 
should have come out of the presence info the 
guard-chamber; and then some out of the hall to 
have met him, and so have stept between the guard 
and their halberds; of wdiich guard they hoped 
to have found but a dozen, or some such small 
number. 

Being asked w^hether he heard that such as my 
lord misliked should have received any violence ? 
He saith that my lord avowed the contrary, and that 
my lord said, he would call them to au honourable 
trial, and not use the sword. 

Being demanded, whether my lord thought his 
enemies to be Spanish, bona fide, or no ? He saith, 
that he never heard any such speech; and if my 
lord used any sucli, it came into his head on the 
sudden. 

Being demanded, w^hat party my lord had in Lon¬ 
don ? He saith, that the sheriff Smith was his 
hope, ns he thinkcth. 

Being demanded, whether my lord promised 
liberty of catholic religion ? He saith, that Sir 
Christopher Blunt did give hope of it. 

JOHN DAVIS. 

Exam, per Nottingham, 

RO. CECII., 

J. HERBERT 


The Confession of Sir Charles Davers, taken the 18///. 
of February, anno 1600, before Sir Thomas Eger- 
ton, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal; the Lord 
Buckhurst, Lord High Treasurer ; the Earl of 
Nottingham, the Lord High Admiral; Lord 
Ilimsdon, Lord Chamberlain; and Sir Robert 
Cecil, Principal Secretary. 

He confesseth that before Christmas the earl of 
Essex had bethought himself, how he might secure 
his access unto the queen in such sort as he might 
not be resisted: but no resolution determinately 
taken, until the coming up of this examinate a little 
after Christmas. 

And then he doth confess, that the resolution was 
taken to possess himself of the court; which reso¬ 
lution was taken agreeable to certain articles, which 
the earl of Essex did send to the earl of South¬ 
ampton, this examinate, Sir Ferdinando Gorge, and 
Sir John Da%us, written with the eaiTs own hand. 

To which consultation, being held at Drury-house, 
some four or five days before Sunday, that was the 
eighth of February, Littleton came in towards 
the end. 

The points which the earl of Essex projected 
under his hand were these: 

First, whether it were fit to take the Tower of 
London. The reason whereof was this ; that after 
the court was possessed, it was necessary to give 
reputation to the action, by liaving such a place to 
bridle the city, if tliere should be any mislike of 
their possessing the court. 

To the possessing of the court, tbe.se circumstances 
were considered: 

First, the earl of Essex should have assembled 
all the noblemen and gentlemen of quality on his 
party ; out of which number he should have chosen 
so many as should have possessed all the places of 
the court, where there might have been any likeli¬ 
hood of resistance ; which being done, the earl of 
Essex, with divers noblemen, should have presented 
himself to the queen. 

Tlie manner how it should have been executed, 
was in this sort: Sir Christopher Blunt should have 
had charge of the outer gate as he thinkcth. Sir 
Charles Davers, this examinate, with his company, 
should have made good the presence, and should i 
have seized upon the halberds of the guard. Sir J 
Jolin Davis should have taken charge of the hall. | 
All this being set, upon a signal given, the earl 
should have come into the court wnth his company. 

Being asked, what they would have done after P 
he saith, They would have sent to have satisfied the 
city, and have called a parliament. 

These were the resolutions set down by the earl 
of Essex of his own hand, after divers consultations. 

He saith, Cuffe was ever of opinion, that the earl 
of Essex should come in this sort to the court. 

chari.es daveks. 

Exam, jjer tho.- eoerton, c. s. 

THO. BtTCKHUttST, 

NOTTINGHAM, 

G. H0NSDON, 

RO. CRCin. 
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The second Confessimi of Sir Charles Davers, taken 
the same day^ and set down upon farther calling 
himself to rememhra7ice, under his own hand, be¬ 
fore Sir Tho, Egerton, Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal; Lord Buckhurst, Lord High Trea¬ 
surer : the Earl of Nottingham, Lord High Ad¬ 
miral; Sir Robert Cecil, Principal Secretary, 

Some points of the articles which my lord of 
Essex sent unto Drury-house, as near as I can re¬ 
member,^were these; whether both the court and 
the Tower should be both attempted at one time ? 
if both, what numbers should be thought requisite 
for either ? if the court alone, what places should 
be first possessed ? by what persons. 

And for those which were not to come into the 
court beforehand, where and in what sort they might 
assemble themselves, with least suspicion, to come 
in with my lord P 

Whether it were not fit for my lord, and some of 
the principal persons, to be armed with privy coats ? 

CHARLES BAYERS. 
Knowledg'od in the presence of tho. kokrton, c . h . 

THO. BUCKHURST, 
NOTTINGHAM, 

ROBERT CECIL,. 


The first Confession of Sir Christopher Blunt, ex¬ 
amined the 18^/i of February, 1600; before Jo, 
Herbert, Second Secretary of Estate, and in the 
presence of Nic. Kempe, Counsellor at Latv; Wil¬ 
liam Waimarke, William Martin, Robert A^idrews, 
citize?is; John 7\ev>or, Surveyor of the Navy, and 
Thomas Thorney, his Surgeon, 

He confesseth that the earl of Essex sent Wise¬ 
man, about the 20th of January, to visit his wife, 
with letters of compliment, and to require him to 
come up unto him to London, to settle his estate 
according as he had written unto him before some 
few days. 

Being demanded, to what end they went lo the 
city, to join with such strength as they hoped for 
there ? he confesseth it was to secure the earl of 
Essex his life, against such forces as should be sent 
against him. And being asked, What, against the 
queen^s forces ? he answered, That must have been 
judged afterwards. 

But being farther asked, Whether he did advise to 
come unto the court over night ? He saitb, No j 
for Sir Ferdinando Gorge did assure, that the alarm 
was taken of it at the court, and the guards doubled. 

Being asked, whether he thought any prince 
could have endured to have any subject make the 
city his mediator? or to gather force to speak for 
him ? He saith, he is not read in stories of former 
times; but he doth not know but that in former times 
subjects have used force for their mediation. 

Being asked what should have been done by any 
of the persons that should have been removed from 
the queen? He answ-ered, that he never found my 
lord disposed to shed blood,* but that any that 
should have been found, should have had indiiferent 
trial. 

Being asked upon his conscience, whether the 


earl of Essex did not give him comfort, that if he 
came to authority, there should be a toleration for 
religion ? He confesseth, he should have been to 
blame to have denied it 

CHRISTOPHER BLUNT. 

This was read unto Sir Christopher Blunt, and afterwards 
signed by him in the presence of us who are under written: 

JO.HERBERT, ROB. ANDREWS, 

NIC. KKMPB, JO. TREVOR, 

WIL. WAIMARKE, THO. THORNEY. 

WTL. MARTIN, 


The second Confession of Sir Christopher Blunt the 
same day, viz, the 18//i of February; taken before 
Mr. John Herbert, Second Secretary of Estate, 
and subscribed by him in the presence of Nicholas 
Kempe, Counsellor at Law; Thomas Thorney, 
his Surgeon; and William Martin, Robei't An¬ 
drews, and Randolph Bull, citizens. 

Sir Christopher Bitjnt, after the 
signing of this confession, being told ness was in 
that he did not deal plainly, excused hu^ft^reedved 
himself by his former weakness, putting 
us in mind that he said once before, forces at 
that w^hen he was able to speak, he 
wmuld tell all truth, doth now confess; That four or 
five days before the earl of Essex did rise, he did 
set down certain articles to be considered on, which 
he saw not, until afterwards he was made acquainted 
with them, when they had amongst themselves dis¬ 
puted : which were these. 

One of them was, whether the Tower of London 
should be taken ? 

Another, whether they should not possess the 
court, and so secure my lord, and other men, to come 
to the queen ? 

For the first concerning the Tower, he did not 
like it; concluding, that he that had the power of 
the queen, should have that 

He confesseth that upon Saturday night, when 
Mr, Secretary Herbert had been with the earl, and 
that he saw some suspicion was taken, lu* thought 
it in vain to attempt the court, and persuaded him 
rather to save himself by flight, than to engage him¬ 
self farther, and all his company. And so the reso¬ 
lution of the earl grew to go into the city, in hope, 
as he said before, to find many friends there. 

He doth also say, that the earl did usually speak 
of Ins purpose to alter the government 

CHRISTOPHER BLUNT. 

lisam. per jo. Herbert. 

Subscribed in the prcHcuce of 

NI<!. KEMPE, W. MARTIN, 

THO. THORNEY, RANDOnFII BULt. 

ROB. ANDREWS, 


The Deedaratio-n of the Lord Keeper, the Earl of 
Worcester, and the Lord Chief Justice of 
England, 

Upon Sunday, being the 8th of February last 
past, about ten of the clock in the forenoon, the lord 
keeper of the great seal, the earl of Worcester, Sir 
William Knowles, comptroller of her Majesty’s 
household, and the lord chief justice of England, 
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b€ing commanded by direction from the queen’s 
Majesty, did repair to the late earl of Essex liis 
house, and finding the gate shut against them, after 
a little stay they were let in at the wicket: and as 
soon as they were within the gate, the wicket was 
shut upon them, and all their servants kept out. 

At their coming thither they found the court full 
of men assembled together in a very tumultuous 
sort; the earls of Essex, Rutland, and Southampton, 
and the lord Sandys, Mr. Parker, commonly called lord 
Montegle, Sir Christopher Blunt, Sir Charles Lavers, 
and many other knights and gentlemen, and other 
persons unknown, which flocked together about the 
lord keeper, &:c. And thereupon the lord keeper 
told the earl of Essex, that they were sent from her 
Majesty to understand the cause of this their as¬ 
sembly, and to let them know, that if they bad any 
particular cause of grief against any persons what¬ 
soever, it should be heard, and they should have 
justice. 

Hereupon the earl of Essex with a very loud 
voice declared, That his life was sought, and that he 
should have been murdered in his bed; that he had 
been perfidiously dealt with; that his hand had 
been counterfeited, and letters written in his name ; 
and that therefore they were assemble 1 there toge¬ 
ther to defend their lives ; with much other speech 
to like effect. Hereupon the lord chief justice said 
unto the earl, That if they had any sucli matter of 
grief, or if any such matter were attempted or pur¬ 
posed against him, he willed the earl to declare it, 
assuring him that it should be truly related to her 
Majesty, and that it should be indifferently heard, 
and justice should be done whomsoever it concerned. 

To this the earl of Southampton objected the 
assault made upon him by the lord Gray, Where- 
unto the lord chief justice said, That in his case 
justice had been done, and the party imprisoned for 
it. And hereupon the lord keeper dirl eftsoons will 
the earl of Essex, that whatsoever private matter or 
offence he had against any person whatsoeven-, if he 
would deliver it unto them, they would faithfully 
and honestly deliver it to the queen’s Majesty, and 
doubted not to procure him honourable and equal just¬ 
ice, whomsoever it concerned; requiring him, that if 
he would not declare it openly, that he would impart 
it unto them privately, and doubted not but they 
would satisfy him in it 

Upon this there was a great clamour raised 
amongst the multitude, crying, Away, my lord, 
they abuse you, they betray you, they undo you, you 
lose time.” Whereupon the lord keeper put on his 
hat, and said with a loud voice, My lord, let us 
speak with you privately, and understand your 
griefs; and I command you all upon your allegi¬ 
ance, to lay down your weapons, and to depart, 
which you ought all to do, being thus commanded, 
if you be good subjects, and owe that duty to the 
queen’.s Majesty which you profess.” Whereupon 
they all brake out into an exceeding loud shout and 
cry, crying, “ All, all, all.” 

And whilst the lord keeper was speaking, and 
commanding them upon their allegiance, as is before 
declared, the earl of Essex and the most part of that 


company did put on their hats, and so the earl of 
Essex went into the house, and the lord keeper, 
&c. followed him, thinking that his purpose had 
been to speak with them privately as they had 
required. And as they were going, some of that 
disordered company cried, “ Kill them.” And as 
they were going into the great chamber, some cried, 

Cast the great seal out at the window.” Some 
other cried there, Kill them; ” and some other 
said, Nay, let us shop them up.” 

The lord keeper did often call to the earl of 
Essex to speak with them privately, thinking still 
that his meaning had been so, until the earl brought 
them into his back chamber, and there gave order 
to have the farther door of that chamber shut fast. 
And at his going forth out of that chamber, the lord 
keeper pressing again to have spoken with the earl 
of Essex, the earl said, “ My lords, be patient a 
while, and stay here, and I will go into London, and 
take order with the mayor and sheriffs for the city, 
and will be here again within this half hour and 
so departed from the lord keeper, &c. leaving the 
lord keeper, &c. and divers of the gentlemen pen¬ 
sioners in that chamber, guarded by Sir John Davis, 
Francis Tresham, and Owen Salisbury, withmusquet- 
shot, where they continued until Sir Ferdinando 
Gorge came and delivered them about four of the 
clock in the afternoon, 

In the mean time, we did often require Sir John 
Davis, and Francis Tresham, to suflfer us to depart, 
or at least to suffer some one of us to go to the 
queen’s majesty, to inform her where and in what 
sort we were kept. But they answered, That my 
lord, meaning the earl of Essex, had commanded 
that we should not depart before his return, which, 
they said, would be very shortly. 

THOMAS EGERTON, C. S. 

EDWARD WORCESTER. 

JOHN ROPHAM. 


The Examination of Roger Earl of Rutland^ the l*2th 
of Februari/, 1600, taken before Sir Thomas 
Egerton^ Lord Keeper of the Great Seal; the Lord 
Buckhursfi Lord High T'reasiirer ; the Earl of 
JKottinghaniy Lord High Admiral; Sir Robert 
Cecily Principal Secretary ; and Sir Jo, Pephamy 
Lord Chief Justice of England, 

He saith, that at his coming to Essex-house on 
Sunday morning last, he found there with the earl 
of Essex, the lord Sandys, and the lord Chandos, 
and divers knights and gentlemen. And the earl of 
Essex told this examinate, that his life was practised 
to be taken away by the lord Cobham, and Sir Wal¬ 
ter Ilnleigb, when he w^as sent for to the council; 
and the carl said, that now he meant by the help of 
his friends to defend himself: and saith, that the de¬ 
taining of the lord keeper and other lords sent to the 
earl from the queen, was a stratagem of war; and 
saith, That the earl of Essex told him that London 
stood for him, and that sherilf Smith had given him 
intelligence, that he would make as many men to 
assist him as he could ; and farther the earl of Essex 
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said, that he meant to possess himself of the city, 
the better to enable himself to revenge him on his 
enemies, the lord Cobham, Sir Robert Cecil, and 
Sir Walter Raleigh. And this examinate confess- 
eth, That he resolved to live and die with the earl 
of Essex; and that the earl of Essex did intend to 
make his forces so strong, that her Majesty should 
not be able to resist him in the revenge of his ene¬ 
mies. And saith, That the earl of Essex was 
most inward with the earl of Southampton, Sir 
Christopher Blunt, and others; who have of 
long time showed themselves discontented, and have 
advised the earl of Essex to take other courses, 
and to stand upon his guard: and saith, That when 
the earl of Essex was talking with the lord keeper, 
and other the lords sent from her Majesty, divers 
said, “ My lord, they mean to abuse you, and you 
lose time.’^ And when the earl came to sheriff 
Smith’s, he desired him to send for the lord mayor 
that he might speak wdth him; and as the earl 
went in the streets of London, this examinate said 
to divers of the citizens, that if they would needs 
come, that it was better for their safety to come 
w’ith weapons in their hands: and saith, That the 
earl of Essex, at the end of the street where sheriff 
Smith dwelt, cried out to the citizens, that they did 
him harm, for that they came naked; and willed 
them to get them weapons; and the earl of Essex 
also cried out to the citizens, that the crown of 
England was offered to be sold to the infanta; and 
saith, That the earl burned divers papers that were 
in a little casket, whereof one was, as the earl said, 
a history of his troubles: and saith, That when 
they were assaulted in Essex-house, after their re¬ 
turn, they first resolved to liave made a sally out; 
and the earl said, that he was determined to die ; 
and yet in the end they changed their opinion, and 
yielded: and saith, That the carl of Southampton, 
Sir Christopher Blunt, and Sir John Davis advised 
the earl of Essex, that the lord keeper and his 
company should he detained: and this examinate 
saith, That he heard divers there present cry out, 
them, kill themand saith, That he thinketh 
the earl of Essex intended, that after he had pos¬ 
sessed himself of the city, he viK)uld entreat the lord 
keeper and his company to accompany him to the 
court. He saith, he heard Sir Christopher Blunt 
say openly, in the presence of the earl of Essex and 
others, how fearful, and in what several humours 
they should find them at the court, when they came 
thither. 

RUTLAND. 

Exam. per. th. egiwton, c. s. 

T. BOCKHURST, 

NOTTINGHAM, 

10. CKCIL, 

JO. POPHAM. 

llie Cmfeasioyi of WilliamLord of the pariah 

of Sherborne-Cowdrif comity of Southamp- 

ton^ taken this \(olh of February^ 1600, before 
Sir John Fophamy Lord Chief J teat ice; Roger 
JVilbraham, Master of the RequeaL% and Edimd 
CokCy her MajeatifH Attorney-generaL 
^ He saith. That he never understood that the eaii 
did mean to stand upon his strength till Smid;v'' in 


I the morning, being the 8th of this instant February: 
and saith, That in the morning of that day this ex¬ 
aminate was sent for by the earl of Essex about six 
or seven of the clock : and the earl sent for him by 
his servant Warburtoh, who was married to a widow 
in Hampshire. And at his coming to the earl, 
there W'ere six or seven gentlemen with him, but 
remembereth not what they were; and next after, 
of a nobleman, came my lord Chandos, and after him 
came the earl of Southampton, and presently nftcr 
the earl of Rutland, and after him Mr. Parker, com¬ 
monly called the lord Montegle: and saith, That at 
his coming to the earl of Essex, he complained that 
I it was practised by Sir Walter Raleigh to have 
murdered him as he should have gone to the lord 
treasurer’s house with Mr. Secretary Herbert And 
saith, that he was present in the court yard of Essex- 
house, when the lord keeper, the earl of Worcester, 
Sir William Knolles, and the lord chief justice, 
came from tlie queen’s Majesty to the earl of Essex: 
and the lord chief justice required the earl of Essex 
to have some private conference with him; and 
that if any private wrongs were offered unto him, 
that they would make true report thereof to her 
Majesty, who, no doubt, wmuld reform the same: 
and saith, That this examinate went with the carl, 
and ihe rest of his company, to X^ondon to sheriff 
Smith’s, but went not into the house with him, but 
. stayed in the street a while: and being sent for by 
the earl of Essex, w-ent into the house, and from 
thence came with him till he came to Ludgate; 
which place being guarded, and resistance being 
made, and perceived by the earl of Essex, he said 
unto bis company, “Charge;” and thereupon Sir 
Christopher Blunt and others of his company gave 
the charge, and being repulsed, and this examinate 
hurt in the leg, the earl retired with this examinate 
and others to his house called Essex-house. And 
on his retire, the earl said to this examinate, That 
if sheriff Smith did not bis part, that his part M^as 
as far forth as the eaiTs own; which moved him to 
think that he trusted to the city. And wlien the 
earl 'was, after his retire, in Essex-liouse, he look an 
iron casket, and broke it open, and burnt divers 
papers in it; whereof there was a book, as he taketli 
it, and said, as he was burning of them, that they 
should tell no tales to hurt Iiis friends; and saith, 
That the earl said, that he had a black bag about 
liis neck that should tell no tales. 

WILLIAM SANDYS. 

Exam, per jo. powiam, 

ROGKB WmBRAIlAM, 

BDW. COKE. 


The Exammaiion of the Lord Cromwell, taken the 7fh 
<yf March, 1600, by Sir J. Fopham, Lord Chief 
Justice; Christa Yelverton, her Majesty\s Ser- 
jeant; and Fr, Bacon, of her Majesifs learned 
counsel, 

^At the sheriff’s house this examinate pressed in 

* Thin examination, as appeareth by the date, wa-s taken 
after Essex’s arraij,niment, but is inserted, to show how the 
speech, pf the rcahri to be sold to the infanta, which at his 
arraignment he derived from Mr. Secretary, at sheriff Smith’s 
house he said was advertised out of Ireland: and with this 
latter concur manv other examinations. 
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with the rest, and found the earls shifting them¬ 
selves in an inner chamber, where he heard my lord 
of Essex certify the company, that he had been ad¬ 
vertised out of Ireland, which he would not now 
hide from them, that the realm should be delivered 
over to the hands of the infanta of Spain, and that 
he was wished to look to it; farther, that he was to 
seek redress for injuries; and that he had left at his 
house for pledges, the lord keeper, the earl of Wor¬ 
cester, Sir William Knolles, and the lord chief 
justice. 

EBW. CROMWELL. 

Exam, per JO. popham, 

CHB. YELVERTON, 

FB. BACON. 

Sir Christopher Blunt, Knight, at the time of 
Arraignment, did opB7ily at the bar desire to speak 
loith the Lord Admwal and Mr. Secretary ; before 
whom he made this Confession following: which 
theEai'l of Southampton confirmed afterwards, and 
he himself likewise at his death. 

He confesseth, That at the castle of Dublin, in 
that lodging which was once the earl of Southamp¬ 
ton's, the earl of Essex purposing his return into 
England, advised with, the earl of Southampton and 
liimself, of his best manner qf going into England 
for his security, seeing to go he was resolved. 

At that time he propounded his going with a com¬ 
petent number of soldiers, to the number of two or 
three thousand, to have made good his first landing 
with that force, until he could have drawn unto him¬ 
self a sufficient strength to have proceeded farther. 

From this purpose this examinate did use all for¬ 
cible persuasions, alleging not only his own ruin, 
which should follow thereof, and all those which 
should adhere to him in that action; but urging it 
to him as a matter most foul, because he was not 
only held a patron of his country, which by this 
means he should have destroyed; but also should 
have laid upon himself an irrevocable blot, having 
been so deeply hound to her Majesty. To which 
dissuasion the earl of Southampton also inclined. 

This design being thus dissuaded by them, then 
they fell to a second consideration: and therein this 
examinate confesseth, That he rather advised him, 
if needs he would go, to take with him some com¬ 
petent number of choice men. 

He did not name unto him any particular power 
that would have come to him at his landing, but 
assured himself that his army would have been 
quickly increased by all sorts of discontented people. 

He did confess before his going, That he was as¬ 
sured that many of the rebels would be advised by 
him, but named none in particular. 

The Exammatioji of the Earl of Southampton after 
his Arraignment ; taken before the Earl of Not¬ 
tingham, Lord High Admiral; Sir Robert Cecil, 
Principal Secretary; and Mr. John Herbert, 
Second Secretary of Estate. 

Sir Christopher Blunt being hurt, and lying 
in the castle of Dublin, in a chamber which had 


been mine, the earl of Essex one day took me thither 
with him, where being none but we three, he told 
us, He found it necessary for him to go into Eng¬ 
land, and thought it fit to carry with him as much 
of the army as he could conveniently transport, to 
go on shore with him to Wales, and there to make 
good bis landing with those, till he could send for 
more; not doubting but his army would so increase 
in a small time, that he should be able to march to 
London, and make his conditions as he desired. 

To which project 1 answered, That I held it alto¬ 
gether unfit, as well in respect of his conscience to 
God, and his love to his country, as his duty to his 
sovereign, of which lie, of all men, ought to have 
greatest regard, seeing her Majesty’s favours to him 
had been so extraordinary: wherefore I could never 
give any consent unto it. Sir Christopher Blunt 
joined with me in this opinion. 

Exam, per Nottingham, 

EO. CBCIL, 

3. IlEKBEBT. 


The Speech of Sir Christopher Blunt, at the time or 
his death, as near as it could be remembered, 
March IB, 1600. 

My lords, and you that be present, although I 
must confess, that it were better fitting the little time 
I have to breathe, to bestow the same in asking Cod 
forgiveness for my manifold and abominable sins, 
than to use any other discourse, especially having 
both an imperfection of speech, and, God knows, a 
weak memory, by reason of my late grievous wound : 
yet to satisfy all those that are present what course 
hath been held by me in this late enterprise, be¬ 
cause I was said to be an instigator and setter-on of 
the late earl, I will truly, and upon the peril of my 
soul, speak the truth. 

It is true, that the first time that ever I understood 
of any dangerous discontentment in my lord of 
Essex, W'as about three years ago, at Wanstead, upon 
liis coming one day from Greenwich. At that time 
he spake many things unto me, but descended into 
no particulars, but in general terms. 

After which time he never brake with me in any 
matter timding to the alteration of the state, I pro¬ 
test before God, until he came into Ireland, other 
than I might conceive, that he urns of an ambilions 
and discontented mind. But when I lay at the 
castle of Thomas Lee, called Eeban, in Ireland, 
grievously hurt, and doubted of my life, he came to 
visit me, and then began to acquaint me with his 
intent. 

[As he thus spake, the sheriff began to interrupt 
him, and told him the hour was past. But my lord 
Gray, and Sir Walter Raleigh captain of the guard, 
called to the sheriff, and required him not to inter¬ 
rupt him, but to suffer him quietly to finish his 
prayers and confessions. Sir Christopher Blunt 
said, Is Sir Walter Raleigh there ? Those on the 
scaffold answered, Yea. To whom Sir Christopher 
Blunt spake on this manner:] 

Sir Walter Raleigh, I thank God that yon are 
present: I had an infinite desire to speak with you, 
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to ask your forgiveness ere I died, both for the 
wrong done you, and for my particular ill intent 
towards you: I beseech you forgive me. 

Sir Walter Raleigh answered, That he most will¬ 
ingly forgave him, and besought God to forgive him, 
and to give him his divine comfort: protesting be¬ 
fore the Lord, That whatsoever Sir Christopher 
Blunt meant towards him, for his part he never 
had any ill intent towards him : and farther said to 
Sir Christopher Blunt, “ I pray you without ofience 
let me put you in mind that you have been esteemed, 
not only a principal provoker and persuader of the 
earl of Essex in all his undutiful courses, but espe¬ 
cially an adviser in that which hath been confessed 
of his purpose to transport a great part of her Ma¬ 
jesty’s army out of Ireland into England, to land at 
Milford, and thence to turn it against her sacred 
person. You shall do well to tell the truth, and to 
satisfy the world.” To which he answered thus: 

Sir, if you will give me patience, I will deliver a 
truth, speaking now my last, in the presence of God, 
in whose mercy I trust [And then he directed 
himself to my lord Gray and my lord Compton, and 
the rest that sat on horseback near the scaffold.] 

When I was brought from Reban to Dublin, and 
lodged ill the castle, his lordship and the earl of 
Southampton came to visit me : and to be short, he 
began thus plainly with me: That he intended to 
transport a choice part of the army of Ireland into 
England, and land them in Wales, at Milford or 
thereabouts; and so securing his descent thereby, 
would gather such other forces as might enable him 
to march to London. To which I protest before the 
Lord God, I made this or the like answer: That I 
would that night consider of it; which I did. 

And the next day the earls came again: I told 
them, That such an enterprise, as it was most dan¬ 
gerous, so would it cost much blood, as I could not 
like of it; besides many hazards, which at this time 
I cannot remember unto you, neither will the time 
permit it. But I rather advised him to go over him¬ 
self with a good train, and make sure of the court, 
and then make his own conditions. 

And although it be true, that, as w^e all protested 
in our examinations and arraignments, we never 
resolved of doing hurt to her Majesty’s person, for 
in none of our consultations wiiB there set down any 
such purpose; yet, I know, and must confess, if we 
had failed of our ends, we should, rather than have 
been disappointed, even have drawn blood from her¬ 
self. From henceforward he dealt no more with 
me herein, until he was discharged of his keeper at 
Essex-house. And then, he again asked mine ad¬ 
vice, and disputed the matter with me ; but resolved 
not. I w^ent then into the country, and before he 
sent for me, which was some ten days before his 
rebellion, I never heard more of the matter. And 
then he wrote unto me to come up, upon pretence 
of making some assurances of land, and the like. 

I will leave the rest unto my confes.sions, giving to 
that honourable lord admiral, and worthy Mr. Se¬ 
cretary, to whom I beseech you, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
commend me; I can requite Ihcir favourable and 
charitable dealing with me, with nought else but 


my prayers for them. And I beseech God of his 
mercy, to save and preserve the queen, who hath 
given comfort to my soul, in that I hear she hath 
forgiven me all, but the sentence of the law% which 
I most w'orthily deserved, and do most willingly em-. 
brace; and hope that God wall have mercy and 
compassion on me, w'ho have offended him as many 
ways as ever sinful wretch did. I have led a life 
so far from bis precepts, as no sinner more. God 
forgive it me, and forgive me my wicked thoughts, 
my licentious life, and this right arm of mine, which, 
I fear me, hath drawn blood in this last action. 
And I beseech you all bear witness, that I die a 
catholic, yet so, as I hope to be saved only by the 
death and passion of Christ, and by his merits, not 
ascribing any thing to mine own works. And I trust 
you are all good people, and your prayers may profit 
me. Farewell, my w^orthy lord Gray, and my lord 
Compton, and to you all; God send you both to 
live long in honour. I will desire to say a few 
prayers, and embrace my death most willingly. 

With that he turned from the rail towards the 
executioner; and the minister offering to speak with 
him, he came again to the rail, and besought that 
his conscience might not be troubled, for he was 
resolved; which he desired for God’s sake. Where¬ 
upon commandment was given, that the minister 
should not interrupt him any farther. After which 
he prepared himself to the block, and so died very 
manfully and resolutely. 


Jn Abslract out of the Earl of EfiSCiAs Confession 
^mder his own hand. 

Upon Saturday the twenty-first of February, after 
the late carl of Essex had desired us to come to him, 
as well to deliver his knowledge of those treasons, 
which he had formerly denied at the bar, as also to 
recommend his humble and earnest request, that her 
Majesty would be pleased, out of her grace and 
favour, to suffer him to die privately in the Tower; 
he did marvellous earnestly desire, that we would 
suffer him to speak unto Ciiffe his secretary : against 
whom he vehemently complained unto us, to have 
been a principal instigator to these violent courses 
which he had undertaken. Wherein he protested 
that he chiefly desired that he might make it appear 
tliat he was not the only persuader of those great 
offences which they had committed; but that Blunt, 
Cuffe, Temple, besides those other persons who 
were at the private conspiracy at Drury-house, to 
which, though these three were not called, yet they 
were privy, had most malicious and bloody purposes 
to subvert the state and government; which could 
not have been prevented, if his project had gone 
forward. 

This request being granted him, and Cuffe brought 
before him, he there directly and vehemently 
charged him ; and among other speeches used these 
words : Henry Cuffe, call to God for mercy, and 
to the queen, and deserve it by declaring truth. 
For I, that must now prepare for another world, 
have resolved to deal clearly with God and the world: 
and must needs say this to you 5 You have been one 
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of the chiefest instigators of me to all these my dis¬ 
loyal courses into which I have fallen.” 

Testified by tho. egertcon, c. s. 

THO. BUCKHDRST, 

NOTTINGHAM, 

BO. CKCIIi. 


The Bari of Essew Im Confession to three Minis¬ 
ters, whose names are underwritten, the 25^?/^ of 
February, 1600. 

T&e late earl of Essex thanked God most heartily, 
that he had given him a deeper insight into his 
offence, being sorry he had so stood upon his justi¬ 
fication at his arraignment, for he was since that 
become another man. 

He thanked God that his course was so prevented; 
for if his project had taken effect, God knows, said 
he, what harm it had wrought in the realm.' 

He humbly thanked her Majesty, that he should 


die in so private a manner, lest the acclamation of 
the people might have been a temptation unto him. 
To which he added, that all popularity and^ trust 
in man was vain: the experience whereof himself 
had felt. 

He acknowledged with thankfulness to God, that 
he was thus justly spewed out of the realm. 

He publicly in his prayer and protestation, as 
also privately, aggravated the detestation of his of¬ 
fence j and especially in the hearing of them that 
were present at the execution, he exaggerated it 
with four epithets, desiring God to^ forgive^ him his 
great, his bloody, his crying, and his infectious sin: 
which word infectious he privately had explained 
to us, that it was a leprosy that had infected far and 
near, 

THOMAS MONFORD, 
WILLIAM BARLOW, 

ABDY ASHTON, his chaplain. 


THE APOLOGY 


OF 


SIR FRANCIS BACON, 

IN CERTAIN 

IMPUTATIONS CONCERNING THE LATE EARL OF ESSEX. 


TO TOE RIGHT HONOURABLE HIS VERY GOOD LORD 

THE EARL OF DEVONSHIRE, LORD LIEUTENANT OF IRELAND. 


It may please your good lordship, I cannot he 
ignorant, and ought to be sensible of the wrong 
which I sustain in common speech, as if I had been 
false or unthankful to that noble, but unfortunate 
earl, the earl of Essex: and for satisfying the vul¬ 
gar sort, I do not so much regard it; though I love 
a good name, hut yet as an handmaid and attend¬ 
ant of honesty and virtue. For I am of his opinion 
that said pleasantly, “ That it was a shame to him 
that was a suitor to the mistress to make love to 
the waiting-woman and therefore to woo or court 
common fiime, otherwise than it followeth on honest 
courses, I, for my part, find not myself fit or dis¬ 
posed. But, on the other side, there is no worldly 
thing that concerneth myself, which I hold more 
dear than the good opinion of certain persons; 
among which there is none I would more willingly 
give satisfaction unto than to your lordship. First, 
because you loved my lord of Essex, and therefore 
will not he partial towards me, which is part of that 
I desire: next, because it hath ever pleased you to 
show yourself to me an honourable friend, and so 
no baseness in me to seek to satisfy you; and lastly, 

VOL. I. 2 F 


because I know your lordship is excellently grounded 
in the true rules and habits of duties and moralities, 
which must be they which shall decide this matter; 
wherein, my lord, my defence needeth to be but 
simple and brief; namely, that whatsoever I did 
concerning that action and proceeding, was done in 
my duty and service to the queen and the state j in 
which I would not show myself false-hearted nor 
faint-hearted, for any man’s sake living. For every 
honest man that hath his heart well planted, will 
forsake his king rather than forsake God,^ and for¬ 
sake his friend rather than forsake his king; and 
yet will forsake any earthly commodity, yea, and 
his own life in some cases, rather than forsake 
his friend. I hope the world hath not forgotten 
these degrees, else the heathen saying, “ Amicus 
usque ad aras,” shall judge them. ^ 

And if any man shall say, I did officiously intrude 
myself into that business, because I had no ordinary 
place; the like may be said of all the business in 
effect that passed the hands of the learned counsel, 
either of states or revenues, these many years, 
wherein I was continually used. For, as your lord- 
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ship may remember, the queen hnew her strength 
so well, as she looked her word should be a war¬ 
rant ; and, after the manner of the choicest princes 
before her, did not always tie her trust to place, 
but did sometime divide private favour from office. 
And I for my part, though I was not so unseen in 
the world, but I knew the condition w'as subject to 
envy and peril; yet because I knew^ again she was 
constant in her favours, and made an end where 
she began; and especially because she upheld me 
with extraordinary access, and other demonstrations 
of confidence, and grace, I resolved to endure it in 
expectation of better. But my scope and desire is, 
that your lordship would be pleased to have the 
honourable patience to know the truth, in some 
particularity, of all that passed in this cause, where¬ 
in I had any part, that you may perceive how 
honest a heart I ever bare to my sovereign, and 
to my country, and to that nobleman, who had so 
well deserved of me, and so well accepted of my 
deservings, whose fortune I cannot remember 
without much grief. But for any action of mine 
towards him, there is nothing that passed me in 
my life-time, that cometh to my remembrance wdth 
more clearness, and less check of conscience : for it 
will appear to your lordship, that I was not only 
not opposite to my lord of Essex, but that I did oc¬ 
cupy the utmost of my wits, and adventure my for¬ 
tune with the queen, to have redintegrated his, ahd 
so continued faithfully and industriously, till his last 
fatal impatience, for so I will call it, after which day 
there was not time to w^ork for him : though the 
same, my affection, when it could not work on the 
subject proper, went to the next, with no ill effect 
towards some others, who, I think, do rather not 
know it, than not acknowledge it. And this I will 
assure your lordship, I will leave nothing untold, 
that is truth, for any enemy that I have, to add; and 
on the other side, I must reserve much which makes 
for me, in many respects of duty, which I esteem 
above my credit: and what I have here set down to 
your lordship, I protest, as I hope to have any part 
in God*s favour, is true. 

It is well known, how I did many years since dedi¬ 
cate my travels and’ studies to the use, and as I may 
term it, service of my lord of Essex, which, I pro¬ 
test before God, I did not, making election oHiim as 
the likeliest mean of mine own advancement, but out 
of the humour of a man, that ever from the time T 
had any use of reason, whether it were reading upon 
good books, or upon the example of a good father, 
or by nature, I loved my country more than was 
answerable to my fortune; and I held at that time 
ray lord to be the fittest instrument to do good to 
the state, and therefore I applied myself to him in 
a manner which I think happeneth rarely among 
men: for I did not only labour carefully and indus¬ 
triously in that he set me about, whether it were 
matter of advice or otherwise, but, neglecting the 
queeff s service, mine owm fortune, and in a sort my 
vocation, I did nothing but advise and ruminate with 
myself, to the best of my understanding, propositions 
and memorials of any thing that might concern his 
lordship’s honour, fortune, or service. And when, 


not long after I entered into this course, my brother 
Mr. Anthony Bacon came from beyond the seas, 
being a gentleman whose ability the world taketh 
knowledge of for matters of state, especially foreign, 
I did likewise knit his service to be at my lord’s 
disposing. And on the other side, I must and will 
ever acknowledge my lord’s love, trust, and favour 
towards me j and last of all his liberality, having 
infeoffed me of land which I sold for eighteen 
hundred pounds to Mr. Reynold Nicholas, ^hich 
I think, was more worth; and that at such a time, 
and withso kind and noble circumstances, as the 
manner was as much as the matter j which, though 
it be but an idle digression, yet because I am 
not willing to be short in commemoration of his 
benefits, I will presume to trouble your lordship 
with relating to you the manner of it After the 
queen had denied me the solicitor’s place, for 
the wdiich his lordship had been a long and 
earnest suitor on my behalf, it pleased him to come 
to me from Richmond to Twicknam Park, and brake 
with me, and said: “ Mr. Bacon, the queen hath 
denied me the place for you, and hath placed an¬ 
other ; I know you are the least part of your own 
matter, but you fare ill because you have chosen 
me for your mean and dependence ; you have spent 
your time and thoughts in my matters; I die,” these 
wmre his very words, “ if I do not somewhat towards 
your fortune, you shall not deny to accept a piece 
of land which I will bestow upon you.” My an¬ 
swer, I remember, wms, that for my fortune it was 
no great matter; but that his lordship’s offer made 
me call in mind what was W’ont to be said, when I 
w’as in France, of the duke of Guise, that he was the 
greatest usurer in France, because he had turned 
all his estate into obligations: meaning that he 
had left himself nothing, but only had bound num¬ 
bers of persons to him. “ Now, my lord, said I, I 
would not have you imitate his course, nor turn your 
estate thus by great gifts into obligations, for you 
will find many bad debtors.” He bade me take no 
care for that, and pressed it: whereupon I said, 

‘‘ My lord, I see I must be your homager, and hold 
land of your gift; but do you know the manner of 
doing homage in law? Always it is with a saving 
of his faith to the king and his other lords ; and 
therefore, my lord, said I, I can be no more yours 
than T was, and it must be with the ancient savings: 
and if I grow to be a rich man, you will give me 
leave to give it back again to some of your unre¬ 
warded followers.” 

But to return: sure I am, though T can arrogate 
nothing to myself but that I was a fiiithful remem¬ 
brancer to his lordship, that while I had most credit 
with him his fortune went on best: and yet in two 
main points we always directly and contradictorily 
differed, which I will mention to your lordship, be¬ 
cause it giveth light to all that followed. The one 
was, I ever set this down, that the only course to be 
held with the queen, was by obsequiousness and 
observance : and I remember I would usually en¬ 
gage confidently, that if he would take that course 
constantly, and with choice of good particulars to 
express it, the queen would he brought in time to 
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Ahasuerus’s question, to ask, ‘‘ What should be done 
to the man that the king would honour Meaning 
that her goodness was without limit, where there 
was a true concurrence : which I knew in her na¬ 
ture to be true. My lord, on the other side, had a 
settled opinion, that the queen could be brought to 
nothing but by a kind of necessity and authority; 
and I well remember, when by violent courses at 
any time he had got his will, he would ask me, 
“ Now, Sir, whose principles be true And I 
would again say to him; “ My lord, these courses 
be like to hot waters, they will help at a pang; but 
if you use them you shall spoil the stomach, and 
you shall be fain still to make them stronger and 
stronger, and yet in the end they will lessen their 
operation; with much other variety, wherewith I 
used to touch that string. Another point was, that 
I always vehemently dissuaded him from seeking 
greatness by a military dependence, or by a popular 
dependence, as that which would breed in the queen 
jealousy, in himself presumption, and in the state 
perturbation: and I did usually compare them to 
Icarus’s twm wings, which w^ere joined on with wax, 
and would make him venture to soar too high, and 
then fail him at the height. And I would farther 
say unto him; My lord, stand upon two feet, and 
fly not upon two wings: the two feet are the two 
kinds of justice, commutative, and distributive: use 
your greatness for advancing of merit and virtue, 
and relieving wrongs and burthens; you shall need 
no other art or finesse but he wmuld tell me, that 
opinion came not from my mind, but from my robe. 
But it is very true, that I, that never meant to 
inthral myself to my lord of Essex, nor any other 
man, more than stood with the public good, did, 
though I could little prevail, divert him by all 
means possible from courses of the wars and popu¬ 
larity : for I saw plainly the queen must either live 
or die; if she lived, then the times would be as in 
the declination of an old prince; if she died, the 
times would be as in the beginning of a new; and 
that if his lordship did rise too fast in these courses, 
the times might be dangerous for him, and he for 
them. Nay, I remember, I was thus plain with 
him upon his voyage to the islands, when I saw 
every spring put forth such actions of charge and 
provocation, that I said to him, My lord, when I 
came first unto you, I took you for a physician that 
desired to cure the diseases of the state ; but now I 
doubt you will be like those physicians which can 
be content to keep their patients low, because they 
would always he in request.” Which plainness he 
nevertheless took very well, as he had an excellent 
ear, and was patientissimus veri, and assured me the 
case of the realm required it: and I think this 
speech of mine, and the like renewed afterwards, 
pricked him to write that Apology which is in 
many men’s hands. 

But this dilference in two points so main and ma¬ 
terial, bred in process of time a discontinuance hf 
privateness, as it is the manner of men seldom to 
communicate where they think their courses not 
approved, between his lordship and myself; so as 
I was not called nor advised with for some year and 


a half before his lordship’s going into Ireland, as in 
former time; yet, nevertheless, touching his going 
into Ireland, it pleased him expressly, and in a set 
manner, to desire mine opinion and counsel. At 
which time I did not only dissuade, but protest 
against his going; telling him with as much vehe- 
mency and asseveration as I could, that absence iu 
that kind would exulcerate the queen’s mind, whereby 
it would not be possible for him to carry himself so 
as to give her sufficient contentment; nor for her to 
cany herself so as to give him sufficient counte¬ 
nance : which would be ill for her, ill for him, and 
ill for the state. And because I would omit no ar¬ 
gument, I remember I stood also upon the difficulty 
of the action; setting before him out of histories, 
that the Irish was such an enemy as the ancient 
Gauls, or Britons, or Germans were; and that w’e 
saw how the Romans, who had such discipline to 
govern their soldiers, and such donatives to encou¬ 
rage them, and the whole world in a manner to levy 
them: yet when they came to deal with enemies, 
which placed their felicity only in liberty, and the 
sharpness of their sword, and had the natural ele¬ 
mental advantages of woods, and bogs, and hardness 
of bodies, they ever found they had their hands full 
of them; and therefore concluded, that going over 
with such expectation as he did, and through the 
churlishness of the enterprise not like to answer it, 
would mightily diminish his reputation: and many 
other reasons I used, so as I am sure I never in any 
thing in my life-time dealt with him in like earnest¬ 
ness by speech, by writing, and by all the means I 
could devise. For I did as plainly see his over¬ 
throw chained, as it were by destiny, to that journey, 
as it is possible for any man to ground a judgment 
upon future contingents. But my lord, howsoever 
his ear was open, yet his heart and resolution was 
shut against that advice, whereby his ruin might 
have been prevented. After my lord’s going, I saw 
then how true a prophet I was, in regard of the 
evident alteration which naturally succeeded in the 
queen’s mind; and thereupon I was still in watch 
to find the best occasion that in the weakness of my 
power I could either take or minister, to pull him 
out of the fire, if it had been possible : and not long 
after, methought I saw some overture thereof, which 
I apprehended readily; a particularity which I 
think to he known to very few, and the which I do 
the rather relate unto your lordship, because I hear 
it should be talked, that while my lord was in Ire- | 
land I revealed some matters against him, or I can- i 
not tell what; which if it were not a mere slander, | 
as the rest is, but had any, though never so little, I 
colour, was surely upon this occasion. The queen 
one day at Nonesuch, a little, as I remember, before 
Cuffe’s coming over, where I attended her, showed 
a passionate distaste of my lord^s proceedings in 
Ireland, as if they were unfortunate, without judg¬ 
ment, contemptuous, and not without some private 
end of his own, and all that might be ; and was 
pleased, as she spake of it to many that she trusted 
least, so to fall into the like speech with me. 
Whereupon I, who was still awake, and true to my 
grounds which I thought surest for my lord’s good. 
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said to this eilectJ Madam, I know not the 
particulars of estate, and I know this, that princes’ 
actions must have no abrupt periods or conclu¬ 
sions j but otherwise I would think, that if you 
had my lord of Essex here with a white staff in 
his hand, as my lord of Leicester had, and con¬ 
tinued him still about you for society to yourself, 
and for an honour and ornament to your attendance 
and court in the eyes of your people, and in the 
eyes of foreign ambassadors, then were he in his 
right element,* for to discontent him as you do, 
and yet to put arms and power into his hands, may 
be a kind of temptation to make him prove cum¬ 
bersome and unruly. And therefore if you would 
imponere bonam clausulam, and send for him and 
satisfy him with honour here near you, if your 
affairs, which, as I have said, I am not acquainted 
with, will permit it, I think were the best way.” 
Which course your lordship knoweth, if it had 
been taken, then all had been well, and no con¬ 
tempt in my lord’s coming over, nor continuance of 
these jealousies, which that employment of Ireland 
bred, and my lord here in his former greatness. 
Well, the next news that I heard was, that my lord 
was come over, and that he was committed to his 
chamber for leaving Ireland without the queen’s 
licence; this was at Nonesuch, where, as my duty 
was, I came to his lordship, and talked with him 
privately about a quarter of an hour, and he asked 
mine opinion of the course that was taken with him : 
I told him, “My lord, ‘Nubecula est, cito transibitj’ 
it is but a mist. But shall I tell your lordship, it is 
as mists are: if it go upwards, it may perhaps cause 
a shower: if downwards, it will clear up. And 
therefore, good my lord, carry it so as you take 
away by all means all umbrages and distastes from 
the queen; and especially if I were worthy to advise 
you, as I have been by yourself thought, and now 
your question imports the continuance of that 
opinion, observe three points; first, make not this 
cessation or peace, which is concluded with Tyrone, 
as a service wherein you glory, but as a shuffling 
np of a prosecution which was not very fortunate. 
Next, represent not to the'queen any necessity of 
estate, whereby, as by a coercion or wrench, she 
should think herself enforced to send you back into 
Ireland, but leave it to her. Thirdly, seek access 
importune, opportune, seriously, sportingly, every 
way.” I remember my lord was willing to hear 
me, hut spake very few words, and shaked his head 
sometimes, as if he thought I was in the wwng; 
but, sure I am, he did just contrary in every one of 
these three points. After this, during the while 
since my lord was committed to my lord keeper’s, 
I came divers times to the queen, as I had used to 
do, about causes of her revenue and law business, as 
is well known; by reason of which accesses, accord¬ 
ing to the ordinary charities of court, it was given 
out, that I "was one of them that incensed the queen 
against my lord of Essex. These speeches I cannot 
tell, nor I will not think, that they grew any way 
from her Majesty’s own speeches, whose memory I 
will ever honour; if they did, she is wdth God, and 
“Miserum est ab illis laedi, de quibus non possis 


queri.” But I must give this testimony to my lord 
Cecil, that one time in his house at the Savoy he 
dealt with me directly, and said to me, “ Cousin, 
I hear it, but I believe it not, that you should do 
some ill office to my lord of Essex; for my part 
I am merely passive, and not active in this ac¬ 
tion : and I follow the queen, and that heavily, and 
I lead her not; my lord of Essex is one that in 
nature I could consent with as well as with any one 
living; the queen indeed is my sovereign, and i am 
her creature, I may not lose her, and the same 
course I would wish you to take.” Whereupon I 
satisfied him how far I was from any such mind. 
And as sometimes it cometh to pass, that men’s 
inclinations are opened more in a toy, than in a 
serious matter: a little before that time, being about 
the middle of Michaelmas term, her Majesty had a 
purpose to dine at my lodge at Twicknam Park, at 
which time I had, though I profess not to be a 
poet, prepared a sonnet directly tending and alluding 
to draw on her Majesty’s reconcilement to my lord; 
which, I remember, also I showed to a great person, 
and one of my lord’s nearest friends, who commended 
it. This, though it be as I said but a toy, yet it 
showed plainly in what spirit I proceeded; and that 
I was ready not only to do my lord good offices, but 
to publish and declax*e myself for him: and never 
was I so ambitious of any thing in my life-time, as 
I was to have carried some token or favour from her 
Majesty to my lord; using all the art I had, both to 
procure her Majesty to send, and myself to be the 
messenger. For as to the former, 1 feared not to 
allege to her, that this proceeding toward my lord 
was a thing towards the people very implausible; 
and therefore wished her Majesty, however she did, 
yet to discharge herself of it, and lay it upon others; 
and therefore that she would intei'mix her proceed¬ 
ing with some immediate graces from herself, that 
the world might take knowledge of her princely 
nature and goodness, lest it should alienate the 
hearts of her people from her: which I did stand 
upon; knowing well that if she once relented to 
send or visit, those demonstrations would prove 
matter of substance for my lord’s good. And to 
draw that employment upon myself, I advised her 
Majesty, that whensoever God should move her to 
turn the light of her favours towards my lord, to 
make signification to him thereof; that her Majesty, 
if she did it not in person, wpuld at the least use 
some such mean as might not entitle themselves to 
any part of the thanks, as persons that were thought 
mighty with her to work her, or to bring her about; 
but to use some such as could not be thought but a 
mere conduit of her own goodness. But I could 
never prevail with her, though 1 am persuaded she 
saw plainly whereat I levelled; and she plainly had 
me in jealousy, that I was not hers entirely, but still 
had inward and deep respects towards my lord, 
more than stood at that time with her will and 
pleasure. About the same time I remember an 
answer of mine in a matter which had some affinity 
with my lord’s cause, which though it grew from 
me, went after about in others’ names. For her 
Majesty being mightily incensed with that book 
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which was dedicated to my lord of Essex, being* a 
story of the first year of king Henry IV. thinking it 
a seditious pr&lude to put into the people^s head 
boldness and faction, said, She had an opinion that 
there was treason in it, and asked me if I could not 
find any places in it that might be drawn within 
case"of treason: whereto I answeredj For treason 
surely I found none, but for felony very many. 
And when her Majesty hastily asked me, Wherein? 
I told her, the author had committed very apparent 
theft; for he had taken most of the sentences of Cor¬ 
nelius Tacitus, and translated them into English, and 
put them into his text. And another time when the 
queen would not be persuaded that it was his writing 
whose name was to it, but that it had some more 
mischievous author j and said with great indignation, 
That she w^ould have him racked to produce his 
author: I replied; ‘‘Nay, madam, he is a doctor, 
never rack his person, but rack bis style; let him have 
pen, ink, and paper, and help of books, and be en¬ 
joined to continue the story where it breaketh oiF, and 
I will undertake by collating the styles to judge whe¬ 
ther he were the author or no.’’ But for the main 
matter, sure I am, when the queen at any time asked 
mine opinion of my lord’s case, I ever in one tenour 
said unto her; That they were faults which the 
law might term contempts ; because they w^ere the 
transgressions of her particular directions and in¬ 
structions : but then what defence might be made 
of them, in regard of the great interest the person 
had in her Majesty’s favour; in regard of the great¬ 
ness of his place, and the ampleness of his commis¬ 
sion ; in regard of the nature of the business, being 
action of war, which in common cases cannot be 
tied to strictness of instructions; in regard of the 
distance of the place, having also a sea between, 
that his demands and her commands must be subject 
to wind and weather; in regard of a council of state 
in Ireland, which he had at his back to avow his 
actions upon; and lastly, in regard of a good in¬ 
tention that he would allege for himself; which, 

I told her, in some religions was held to be a suf¬ 
ficient dispensation for God’s commandments, much 
more for princes: in all these regards, I besought 
her Majesty to be advised again and again, how 
she brought the cause into any public question. 
Nay, I went farther; for I told her, my lord was 
an eloquent and well-spoken man; and besides his 
eloquence of nature or art, he had an eloquence of 
accident which passed them both, which was the 
pity and benevolence of his hearers; and therefore, 
that when he should come to his answer for himself, 

I doubted his words would have so unequal a pas¬ 
sage above theirs that should charge him, as would 
not be for her Majesty’s honour; and therefore 
wished the conclusion might be, that they might 
wrap it up privately between themselves; and that 
she would restore my lord to his former attendance, 
with some addition of honour to take away discon¬ 
tent. But this I will never deny; that I did show 
no approbation generally of his being sent back 
again into Ireland, both because it would have carried 
a repugnancy with my former discourse, and because 
I was in mine own heart fully persuaded that it was i 
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not good, either for the queen, or for the state, or 
for himself: and yet I did not dissuade it neither, 
but left it ever as locus lubricus. For this particu¬ 
larity I do well remember, that after your lordship 
was named for the place in Ireland, and not long 
before yQur going, it pleased her Majesty at White¬ 
hall to speak to me of that nomination ; at which 
time I said to her; “ Surely, madam, if you mean 
not to employ my lord of Essex thither again, your 
Majesty cannot make a better choice;” and was 
going on to show some reason, and her Majesty 
interrupted me with great passion: “ Essex!” said 
she; “whensoever I send Essex back again into 
Ireland, I will marry you, claim it of me.” Where- 
unto I said; “Well, madam, I will release that 
contract, if his going be for the good of your state.” 
Immediately after the queen had thought of a course, 
which was also executed, to have somewhat published 
in the Star-chamber, for the satisfaction of the 
world, touching my lord of Essex his restraint, and 
my lord not to be called to it; but occasion to be 
taken by reason of some libels then dispersed : 
which when her Majesty propounded unto me, I 
was utterly against it; and told her plainly, That 
the people would say, that my lord was wounded 
upon his back, and that Justice had her balance 
taken from her, which ever consisted of an accusa¬ 
tion and defence ; with many other quick and signi¬ 
ficant terms to that purpose: insomuch that, I re¬ 
member, I said, that my lord in foro famte, was too 
hard for her; and therefore wished her, as I had 
done before, to wrap it up privately. And certainly 
I otFended her at that time, which was rare with 
me; for I call to mind, that both the Christmas, 
Lent, and Easter term following, though I came 
divers times to her upon law business, yet methought 
her face and manner was not so clear and open to 
me as it was at the first. And she did directly 
charge me, that I was absent that day at the Star- 
chamber, which was very true; but I alleged some 
indisposition of body to excuse it: and during all 
the time aforesaid, there was altum silentium from 
her to me touching my lord of Essex’s causes. 

But towards the end of Easter term her Majesty 
brake with me, and told me, That she had found my 
words true: for that the proceeding in the Star- 
chamber had done no good, but rather kindled 
factions, bruits as she termed them, than quenched 
them; and therefore, that she was determined now, 
for the satisfaction of the world, to proceed against 
my lord in the Star-chamber by an information Ore 
tenus, and to have my lord brought to his answer: 
howbeit, she said, she would assure me, that what¬ 
soever she did should be towards my lord “ ad 
castigationem, et non ad destructionem;” as in¬ 
deed she had often repeated the same phrase be¬ 
fore : whereunto I said, to the end utterly to divert 
her, “ Madam, if you will have me speak to you 
in this argument, I must speak to you as Friar 
Bacon’s head spake, that said first, Time is; and 
then, Time was; and Time will never he: for 
certainly, said I, it is now far too late, the matter is 
cold and hath taken too much wind.” “Whereat she 
seemed again oflended, and rose from me; and that 
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resolution for a while continued: and after, in the 
beginning of Midsummer term, I attending her, and 
finding her settled in that resolution, which I heard 
of also otherwise, she falling upon the like speech; 
it is true, that seeing no other remedy, I said to her 
slightly, Why, madam, if you will needs have a 
proceeding, you were best have it in some such sort 
as Ovid spake of his mistress ; ^ est aliquid luce pa- 
tente minus j’ to make a councihtable matter of it, 
and there an endwhich speech again she seemed 
to take in ill part; but yet I think it did good at 
that time, and helped to divert that coprse of pro¬ 
ceeding by information in the Star-chamber. Never¬ 
theless, afterwards it pleased her to piake a more 
solemn matter of the proceeding; and some few days 
after, an order was give that the matter should be 
heard at York-house, before an assembly of counsel¬ 
lors, peers, and judges, and some audience of men of 
quality to be admitted; and then did some principal 
counsellors send for us of the learned counsel, and 
notify her Majesty’s pleasure unto us; save that it 
was said to me openly by one of them, that her 
Majesty was not yet resolved whether she would 
have me forborne in the business or no. And here¬ 
upon might arise that other sinister and untrue 
speech, that, I hear, is raised of me, how I was a 
suitor to be used against my lord of Essex at that 
time: for it is very true, that I that knew well what 
had passed between the queen and me, and what oc¬ 
casion I had given her both of distaste and distrust, 
in crossing her disposition, by standing stedfastly 
for my lord of Essex, and suspecting it also to be a 
stratagem arising from some particular emulation, I 
writ to her two or three words of compliments, sig¬ 
nifying to her Majesty, “ That if she would be 
pleased to spare me in my lord of Essex’s cause, 
out of the consideration she took of my obliga¬ 
tion towards him, I should reckon it for one of her 
greatest favours; but otherwise desiring her Ma¬ 
jesty to think that I knew the degrees of duties; 
and that no particular obligation whatsoever to any 
subject could supplant or weaken that entireness of 
duty that I did owe and bear to her and her service.” 
And this was the goodly suit I made, being a re¬ 
spect no man that had his wits could have omitted : 
but nevertheless I had a farther reach in it: for I 
judged that day's work would be a full period of any 
bitterness or harshness between the queen and my 
lord: and therefore, if I declared myself fully ac- 
cording to her mind at that time, which could not 
do my lord any manner of prejudice, I should keep 
my credit with her ever after, whereby to do my 
lord service. Hereupon the next news that I heard 
was, that we were all sent for again; and that her 
Majesty's pleasure was, we all should have parts in 
the business ; and the lords falling into distribution 
of our parts, it was allotted to me, that I should set 
forth some nndutiful carriage of my lord, in giving 
occasion and countenance to a seditious pamphlet, 
as it was termed, which was dedicated unto him, 
which was the book before mentioned of king Henry 
lY. Whereupon I replied to that allotment, and 
said to their lordships, That it was an old matter, 
and had no manner of coherence with the rest of the 


charge, being matters of Ireland: and therefore, 
that I having been wronged by bruits before, this 
would expose me to them more ; and it would be 
said I gave in evidence mine own talcs. It -was 
answered again with good show, That because it 
was considered how I stood tied to my lord of Essex, 
therefore that part was thought fittest for me, which 
did him least hurt; for that whereas all the rest was 
matter of charge and accusation, this only was but 
matter of caveat and admonition. Wherewith though 
I was in mine own mind little satisfied, because I 
knew well a man were better to he charged with some 
faults, than admonished of some others i yet the 
conclusion binding upon the queen’s pleasure di¬ 
rectly, volens nolens, I could not avoid that part that 
was laid upon me; which part, if in the delivery I 
did handle not tenderly, though no man before me 
did in so clear terms free my lord from all disloyalty 
as I did, that, your lordship knoweth, must be ascrib¬ 
ed to the superior duty I did owe to the queen’s 
fame and honour in a public proceeding, and partly 
to the intention I had to uphold myself in credit and 
strength with the queen, the better to be able to do 
my lord good offices afterwards: for as soon as this 
day was past, I lost no time; but tlie very next day 
following, as I remember, I attended her Majest}!-, 
fully resolved to try and put in nre my utmost en¬ 
deavour, so far as I in my 'weakness could give fur¬ 
therance, to bring my lord again speedily into court 
and favour; and knowing, as I supposed at least, how 
the queen was to be used, 1 thought that to make 
her conceive that the matter went well then, was the 
way to make her leave off there; and I remember 
well, I said to her, “ You have now, madam, ob¬ 
tained victory over two things, which the greatest 
princes in the world cannot at their wills subdue ; 
the one is over fame; the other is over a great 
mind: for surely the world is now, I hope, reason¬ 
ably well satisfied; and for my lord, he did show 
that humiliation towards your Majesty, as I am per¬ 
suaded he was never in his life-time more fit for 
your Majesty's favour than he is now: therefore if 
your Majesty will not mar'it by lingering, but give 
over at the best, and now you have made so good a 
full point, receive him again with tenderness, I shall 
then think, that all that is past is for the best.” 
Whereat, I remember, she took exceeding great 
contentment, and did often iterate and put me in 
mind, that she had ever said, That her proceedings 
should be ad reparationem, and not ad ruinam ; as 
'W'ho saith, that now was the time I should well per¬ 
ceive, that that saying of hers should prove true. 
And farther she willed me to set down in 'writingall 
that passed that clay. I obeyed her commandment, 
and within some few clays after brought her again 
the narration, which I did read nnto her in two 
several afternoons: and when I came to that part 
that set forth my lord's own answer, which was my 
principal care, I do well hear in mind, that she was 
extraordinarily moved with it, in kindness and re¬ 
lenting towards my lord; and told me afterwards, 
speaking how well I had expressed my lord’s part, 
That she perceived old love would not easily be 
forgotten: whereunto I answered suddenly, that I 
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hoped she meant that by herself. But in coneliision 
I did advise her, That now she had taken a repre¬ 
sentation of the matter to herself, that she would let 
it go no farther; For, madam,” said I, “ the fire 
blazeth well already, what should you tumble it? 
And besides, it may please you to keep a conveni¬ 
ence with yourself in this case; for since your ex¬ 
press direction was, there should be no i*egister nor 
clerk to take this sentence, nor no record or memo- 
rialjnade up of the proceeding, why should you now 
do that popularly, which you would not admit to be 
done judicially ?” "Whereupon she did agree that 
that writing should be suppressed ; and I think 
there were not five persons that ever saw it. But 
from this time forth, during the whole latter end of 
that summer, while the court was at Nonesuch and 
Oatlands, I made it ray task and scope to take and 
give occasions for my lord’s redintegration in his 
fortunes : wdiich my intention I did also signify to 
my lord as soon as ever he was at his liberty; 
whereby I might without peril of the queen’s in¬ 
dignation write to him; and having received from 
his lordship a courteous and loving acceptation of 
my good will and endeavours, I did apply it in all 
my accesses to the queen, wdiich were very many 
at that time: and purposely sought and wrought 
upon other variable pretences, but only and chiefly 
for that purpose. And on the other side, I did 
not forbear to give my lord from time to time 
faithful adyertisement what I found, and what I 
wished. And I drew for him, by bis appointment, 
some letters to her Majesty; wdiich though I knew 
w^ell his lordship’s gift and style was far better than 
mine own, yet, because he required it, alleging, 
that by his long restraint he was grown almost a 
stranger to the queen’s present conceits, I was ready 
to perform it: and sure I am, that for the space of 
six wrecks or two months, it prospered so well, as I 
expected continually his restoring to his attendance. 
And I wms never better w'elcome to the queen, nor 
more made of, than when I spake fullest ami bold¬ 
est for him; in wdiicli kind the particulars were 
exceeding many; whereof, for an example, I will 
remember to your lordship one or two. As at one ' 
time, I call to mind, her Majesty was speaking of a 
fellow that undertook to cure, or at least to ease my 
brother of his gout, and asked me how it went for- 
W’ard: and I told her' Majesty, That at the first he 
received good by it; but after in the course of his 
cure he found himself at a stay, or rather worse : 
the queen said again, “ I will tell you, Bacon, the 
error of it: the manner of these jibysicians, and 
especially these empirics, is to continue one kind of 
medicine; which at the first is proper, being to 
draw out the ill humour; but, after, they have not 
the discretion to change the medicine, but apply 
still drawing medicines, when they should rather 
intend to cure and corroborate the part.” Good 
Lord! madam,” said I, ** how wisely and aptly can 
you speak and discern of physic ministered to the 
body, and consider not that there is the like occa¬ 
sion of i)hysic ministered to the mind: as now in 
the case of my lord of Essex your princely wmrd 
ever w'as, that you intended ever to reform his mind, 
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[ and not ruin hjs fortune : I know well you cannot 
I but think that you have drawn the humour sufli- 
ciently ; and therefore it were more than time, and it 
were but for doubt of mortifying or exulcerating, 
that you did apply and minister strength and com¬ 
fort unto him ; for these same gradations of yours 
are fitter to corrupt than correct any mind of great¬ 
ness.” And another time I remember she told me 
for news, That my lord had written unto her some 
very dutiful letters, and that she had been moved by 
them ; and when she took it to be the abundance of 
his heart, she found it to he but a preparative to a 
suit for the renewing of his farm of sweet wines. 
"Whereunto I replied, ‘‘ 0 madam, how doth your 
Majesty construe these things, as if these two 
could not stand w^ell together, which indeed nature 
hath planted in all creatures! For there are but 
two sympathies, the one towards perfection, the 
other towards preservation; that to perfection, as 
the iron tendeth to the loadstone ; that to preser¬ 
vation, as the vine will creep towards a stake or 
prop that stands by it; not for any love to the 
stake, but to uphold itself. And therefore, madam, 
you must distinguish: my lord’s desire to do you 
service is, as to his pei'fection, that which he thinks 
himself to be born for; whereas his desire to obtain 
this thing of you, is but for a sustentation.” 

And not to trouble your lordship with many other 
particulars like unto these, it was at the self-same 
time that I did draw, with my lord’s privity, and by 
his appointment, two letters, the one written as 
from my brother, the other as an answer returned 
from my lord, botli to be by me in secret manner 
showed to the queen, which it pleased my lord very 
strangely to mention at the bar; the scope of which 
were but to represent and picture forth unto her 
Majesty my lord’s mind to be such, as I knew her 
Majesty wmuld fainest have had it: which letters 
whosoever shall see, for they cannot now be retracted 
or altered, being by reason of my brother’s or his 
lordship’s servants’ delivery long since come into 
divers hands, let him judge, especially if he knew 
the queen, and do remember those times, whether 
they were not the labours of one that sought to 
bring the queen about for my lord of Essex his 
good. The truth is, that the issue of all his dealing 
grow to this, that the queen, by some slackness of 
my lord’s, as I imagine, liked him worse and worse, 
and grew more incensed towards him. Then she 
remembering belike the continual, and incessant, 
and confident speeches and courses that I had held 
on my lord’s side, became utterly alienated from me, 
and for the space of, at least, three months, which 
was between Michaelmas and New-year’s-tide follow¬ 
ing, would not so much as look on me, but turned 
away from me with express and purpose-like discoun¬ 
tenance wheresoever she saw me ; and at such time 
as I desired to speak with her about law-business, 
ever sent me forth very slight refusals, insomuch as it 
is most true, that immediately after New’-year’s-tide I 
desired to speak with her, and being admitted to her, 

I dealt with her plainly; and said, “ Madam, 1 see you 
withdraw your favour from me, and now I have lost 
many friends for your sake, I shall lose you too; you 
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have put me like otje of those that the Frenchmen call 
enfatis perdus, that serve on. foot before horsemen j 
so have you put me into matters of envy without 
place, or without strength; and I know at chess a 
pawn before the king is ever much played upon; a 
great many love me not, because they think I have 
been against my lord of'Essex; and you love me 
not, because you know I have been for him; yet 
will I never repent me, that I have dealt in simpli¬ 
city of heart towards you both, without respect of 
cautions to myself; and therefore vivus vidensque 
pereo: if I do break my neck, I shall do it in a 
manner as Master Dorington did it, which w'alked 
on the battlements of the church many days, 
and took a view and survey where he should 
fall. And so, madam, said I, I am not so simple 
but that I take a prospect of mine overthrow ; only 
I thought I would tell you so much, that you may 
know that it was faith and not folly that brought 
me into it, and so I will pray for you.” Upon 
which speeches of mine uttered with some passion, 
it is true her Majesty was exceedingly moved; and 
accumulated a number of kind and gracious words 
upon me, and willed me to rest upon this, Gratia 
mea sufiicit, and a number of other sensible and 
tender words and demonstrations, such as more 
could not be; but as touching my lord of Essex, ne 
verbum quidem. Whereupon I departed, resting 
then determined to meddle no more in the matter; 
as that, that I saw would overthrow me, and not be 
able to do him any good. And thus I made mine 
own peace with mine own confidence at that time ; 
and this was the last time I saw her Majesty before 
the eighth of February, which was the day of my 
lord of Essex his misfortune; after which time, for 
that I performed at the bar in my public service, 
your lordship knoweth, by the rules of duly, that I 
was to do it honestly, and without prevarication; 
but for any putting myself into it, I protest before 
God, I never moved either the queen, or any person 
living, concerning my being used in the service, 
either of evidence or examination : but it was merely 
laid upon me with the rest of my fellows. And for 
the time which passed, I mean between the arraign¬ 
ment and my lord’s suffering, I well remember I 
^ was but once with the queen, at what time, though 
I durst not deal directly for my lord as things then 
stood, yet generally I did both commend her Ma¬ 
jesty’s mercy, terming it to her as an excellent balm 
that did continually distil from her sovereign hands, 
and made an excellent odour in the senses of her 
people; and not only so, but I took hardiness to 
extenuate, not the fact, for that I durst not, but the 
danger, telling her, that if some base or cruel-minded 
persons had entered into such an action, it might 
have caused much blood and combustion: but it ap¬ 
peared well, they were such as knew not how to 
play the malefactors ; and some other words which 
I now omit. And as for the rest of the carriage of 
myself in that service, I have many honourable 
witnesses that can tell, that the next day after my 
lord’s arraignment, by my diligence and information 
touching the quality and nature of the offenders, six 
of nine were stayed, which otherwise had been at¬ 


tainted, I bringing their lordships’ letter for their 
stay, after the jury was sworn to pass upon them; so 
near it went: and how careful I was, and made it 
my part, that whosoever was in trouble about that 
matter, as soon as ever his case was sufficiently 
known and defined of, might not continue in restraint, 
but be set at liberty; and many other parts, which, 

I am well assured of, stood with the duty of an 
honest man. But indeed I will not deny for the 
case of Sir Thomas Smith of London, the queen de¬ 
manding my opinion of it, I told her, I thought it 
was as hard as many of the rest. But what was the 
reason ? Because at that time I had seen only his 
accusation, and had never been present at any ex¬ 
amination of his ; and the matter so standing, I had 
been very untrue to my service, if I had not delivered 
that opinion. But afterwards upon a re-examination 
of some that charged him, who weakened their own 
testimony, and especially hearing himself viva voce, 
r went instantly to the queen, out of the soundness 
of my conscience, not regarding wlSt opinion I had 
formerly delivered, and told her Majesty I was satis¬ 
fied and resolved in my conscience, that for the re¬ 
putation of the action, the plot was to countenance 
the action farther by him in respect of his place, 
than they had indeed any interest or intelligence 
with him. It is very true also, about that time her 
Majesty taking a liking of my pen, upon that which 
I formerly had done concerning the irroceeding at 
York-house, and likewise upon some other declara¬ 
tions, which in former times by her appointment I 
put in writing, commanded me to pen that book, 
which was published for the better satisfaction of 
tlie world; which I did, hut so, as never secretary 
liad more particular and express directions and in¬ 
structions in every point how to guide my hand in 
it; and not only so, but after that I had made a 
first draught thereof, and propounded it to certain 
principal counsellors by her Majesty’s appointment, 
it was perused, weighed, censured, altered, and made 
almost a new writing, according to their lordships’ 
better consideration; wherein their lordships and 
myself both were as religious and curious of truth, 
as desirous of satisfaction: and myself indeed gave 
only words and form of style in pursuing their di¬ 
rection. And after it had passed their allowance, 
it was again exactly perused by the queen herself, 
and some alterations made again by her appointment: 
nay, and after it was set to print, the queen, who, 
as your lordship knoweth, as she was excellent in 
great matters, so she was exquisite in small, and 
noted that I could not forget my ancient respect to 
my lord of Essex, in terming him ever my lord of 
my lord of almost in every page of the 

book, which she thought not fit, but would have it 
made /iV?e.T, or the late earl of Essex : whereupon 
of force it was printed de novo, and the first copies 
suppressed by her peremptory commandment 
And this, my good lord, to my farthest remem¬ 
brance, is all that passed wherein I had part; which 
I have set down as near as I could in the very 
words and speeches that were used, not because 
they are worthy the repetition, I mean those of mine 
own; but to the end your lordship may lively and 
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plainly discern between tlie face of truth, and a 
smooth tale; and the rather also, because in things 
that passed a good while since, the very words and 
phrases did sometimes bring to my remembrance 
the matters : wherein I report me to your honour¬ 
able judgment, whether you do not see the traces of 
an honest man: and had I been as well believed 
either by the queen or by my lord, as I was w^ell 
heard by them both, both my lord had been fortu¬ 
nate* and so had myself in his fortune. 


To conclude therefore, I humbly pray your lord¬ 
ship to pardon me for troubling you with this 
long narration; and that you will vouchsafe to hold 
me in your good opinion, till yoii know I have de¬ 
served, or find that I shall deserve the contrary; and 
so ever I continue 


At your Lordship’s honourable commandments 
very humbly, 


F. B 


A SPEECH IN PARLIAMENT, 

39 OF ELIZABETH, 

UPON THE MOTION OF SUBSIDY. 


And please you, Mr. Speaker, I must consider 
the lime which is spent; but yet so, as I must con¬ 
sider also the matter, which is great. This great 
cause was, at the first, so materially and weightily 
propounded; and after, in such sort persuaded and 
enforced; and by him that last spalce, so much time 
taken, and yet to good purpose ; as I shall speak at 
a great disadvantage: but because it hath been al¬ 
ways used, and the mixture of this house doth so 
require it, that in causes of this nature there be 
some speech and opinion, as w-ell from persons of 
generality, as by persons of authority, I will say 
somewhat, and not'much: wherein it shall not be 
fit for me to enter into, or to insist upon secrets, 
either of her Majesty’s coffers, or of her council; but 
my speech must be of a more vulgar nature. 

I will not enter, Mr. Speaker, into a laudative 
speech of the high and singular benefits, which hy 
her Majesty’s most politic and happy government 
we receive, thereby to incite you to a retribution ; 
partly because no breath of man can set them forth 
worthily; and partly because I know her Majesty 
in her magnanimity doth bestow her benefits like 
her freest patents, absque aliquo inde reddendo j not 
looking for any thing again, if it were in respect 
only of her particular, hut love and loyalty. Neither 
will I now at this time put the case of this realm 
of England too precisely; how it standeth with the 
subject in point of payments to the crown: though 
I could make it appear by demonstration, what 
opinion soever be conceived, that never subjects 
were partakers of greater freedom and ease; and that 
whether you look abroad into other countries at this 
present time^ or look back to former times in this 
our own countiy, we shall find an exceeding differ¬ 
ence in matter of taxes; which now I reserve to 
mention; not so much in doubt to acquaint your 
ears with foreign strains, or to dig up the sepulchres 
of buried and forgotten impositions, which in this 


case, as hy way of comparison, it is necessary you 
understand; but because speech in the house is fit 
to persuade the general point, and particularly is 
more proper and seasonable for the committee: 
neither will I make any observations upon her 
Majesty’s manner of expending and issuing treasure; 
being not upon excessive and exorbitant donatives ; 
nor upon sumptuous and unnecessary triumphs, 
buildings, or like magnificence; but upon the iire- 
servatiou, protection, and honour of the realm: for 
I dare not scan upon her Majesty’s actions, which 
it becometh me rather to admire in silence, than to 
gloss or discourse upon them, though with never so 
good a meaning. Sure I am that the treasure that 
cometh from you to her Majesty is but as a vapour 
which riselh from the earth, and gathereth into a 
cloud, and stayeth not there long; but upon the 
same earth it falleth again : and what if some drops 
of this do fall upon Prance or Flanders ? It is like 
a sweet odour of honour or reputation to our nation 
throughout the world. But I will only insist upon 
the natural and inviolate law of preservation. 

It is a truth, Mr. Speaker, and a familiar truth, 
that safety and preservation is to be preferred before 
benefit or increase, inasmuch as those counsels which 
tend to preservation seem to be attended with neces¬ 
sity : whereas those deliberations which tend to 
benefit, seem only accompanied with persuasion. 
And it is ever gain and no loss, when at the foot 
of the account there remains the purchase of safety. 
The prints of this are every where to be found: the 
patient will ever part with some of his blood to save 
and clear the rest: the sea-faring man will, in a 
storm, cast over some of his goods to save and 
assure the rest: the husbandman will afford some 
foot of ground for his hedge and ditch, to fortify 
and defend the rest. Why, Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
puter will, if he be wise and cunning, grant some¬ 
what that seemeth to make against him, because 
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he will keep himself within the strength of his 
opinion, and the better maintain the rest. But this 
place advertiseth me not to handle the matter in a 
common place. I will not deliver unto you that 
which, upon a probatum est, hath wrought upon 
myself, knowing your alfections to be like mine own. 
There hath fallen out, since the last parliament, 
four accidents or occurrents of state; things published 
and known to you all; by every one whereof it 
seemeth to me, in my vulgar understanding, that 
the danger of this realm is increased: which I 
speak not by w ay of apprehending fear, for I know 
I speak to English courages; huthy way of pressing 
provision: for I do find, Mr. Speaker, that when 
kingdoms and states are entered into terms and 
resolutions of hostility one against the other; yet 
they are many times Restrained from their attempts 
by four impediments: 

The first is by this same aliud agere: w^hen they 
have their hands full of other matters, which they 
have embraced, and serveth for a diversion of their 
hostile purposes. 

The next is, when they want the commodity or 
opportunity of some places of near approaclj. 

The third, when they have conceived an apprehen¬ 
sion of the difficulty and churlishness of the enter¬ 
prise, and that it is not prepared to their hand. 

And the fourth is, when a state, through the age 
of the monarch, gvoweth heavy and indisposed to 
actions of great peril and motion : and this dull hu¬ 
mour is not sharpened nor inflamed by any provoca¬ 
tions or scorns. Now if it please you to examine, 
whether by removing the impediments, in these four 
kinds, the danger be not grown so many degrees 
nearer us by accidents, as I said, fresh, and all dated 
since the last parliament. 

Soon after the last parliament, you may be pleased 
to remember how the French king revolted from his 
religion; whereby every man of common understand¬ 
ing may infer, that the quarrel between France and 
Spain is more reconcilable, and a greater inclination 
of affairs to a peace than before : which supposed, 
it followeth, Spain shall be more free to intend his 
malice against this realm. 

Since the last parliament, it is also notorious in 
every man’s knowledge and remembrance, that the 
Spaniards have possessed themselves of that avenue 
and place of approach for England, which was never 
in the hands of any king of Spain before ; and that 
is Calais; which in true reason and consideration of 
estate of what value or service it is, I know not; 
but in common understanding, it is a knocking at 
our doors. 

Since the last parliament also that ulcer of Ireland, 
which indeed brake forth before, hath run on and 
raged more ; which cannot hut be a great attractive 
to the ambition of the council of Spain, who by for¬ 
mer experience know of how tough a complexion this 
realm of England is to be assailed; and therefore, 
as rheums and fluxes of humours, is like to resort to 
that part which is weak and distempered. 

And lastly, it is famous now, and so will be many 


ages hence, how by these two sea-journeys we have 
braved him, and objected Mm to scorn: so that no 
blood can be so frozen or mortified, but must needs 
take flames of revenge upon so mighty a disgrace. 

So as this concurrence of occurrents, all since our 
last assembly, some to deliver and free our enemies, 
some to advance and bring him on his way, some to 
tempt and allure him, some to spur on and provoke 
him, cannot but threaten an increase of our peril in 
great proportion. 

Lastly, Mr. Speaker, I will hut reduce to the me¬ 
mory of this house one other argument, for ample 
and large providing and supplying treasure : and 
this it is: 

I see men do with great alacrity and spirit pro¬ 
ceed when they have obtained a course they long 
wished for and were restrained from. Myself can 
remember both in this honourable assembly, and in 
all other places of this realm, how forward and affec¬ 
tionate men were to have an invasive war. Then 
we would say, a defensive war was like eating and 
consuming interest, and needs we would be adven¬ 
turers and assailants; “ Habes quod tota mente pe- 
tistishall we not now make it good ? especially 
when we have tasted so prosperous fruit of our 
desires. 

The first of these expeditions invasive was 
achieved with great felicity, ravished a strong and 
famous port in the lap and bosom of their high 
countries; brought them to such despair as they 
fired themselves and their Indian fleet in sacrifice, 
as a good odour and incense unto God for the great 
and barbarous cruelties which they have committed 
upon the poor Indians, whither that fleet was sail- 
I ing; disordered their reckonings so, as the next 
' news we heard of was nothing but protesting of bills 
and breaking credit 

The second journey ’was with notable resolution 
i borne up against weather and all difficulties: and 
besides the success in amusing him and putting him 
to infinite charge, sure I am it was like a Tartar’s 
or Parthian’s bow, which shooteth backward, and 
had a most strong and violent effect and operation 
both in France and Flanders; so that our neigh¬ 
bours and confederates have reaped the harvest of 
it.; and while the life-blood of Spain went inward 
to the heart, the outward limbs and members trem¬ 
bled, and could not resist. And lastly, we have a 
perfect account of all the noble and good blood that 
was carried forth, and of all our sea-walls and good 
shipping, without mortality of persons, wreck of 
vessels, or any manner of diminution. And these 
have been the happy effects of our so long and so 
much desired invasive war. 

To conclude, Mr. Speaker, therefore, I doubt not 
but every man will consent that our gift must bear 
these two marks and badges: the one, of the danger 
of the realm by so great a proportion, since the last 
parliament, increased; the other, of the satisfaction 
we receive in having obtained our so earnest and 
ardent desire of an invasive war. 
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Having great cause at this time, to be moved with 
diversity of affections, we do in first place condole 
with all our loving subjects of England, for the loss 
of their so virtuous and excellent queen; being a 
prince that we always found a dear sister, yea a 
mother to ourself in many her actions and advices. 
A prince, whom we hold and behold as an excellent 
pattern and example to imitate in many her royal 
virtues and parts of government j and a prince whose 
days we could have wished to have been prolonged; 
we reporting ourselves not only to the testimony of 
our royal heart, but to the judgment of all the 
world, whether there ever appeared in us any am» 
bitious or impatient desire to prevent God’s appointed 
time. Neither are we so partial toonr own honour, 
but that we do in great part ascribe this our most 
peaceable and quiet entrance Jind coming to these 
our crowns, next under the blessing of Almighty God, 
and our undoubted right, to the fruit of her Majesty’s 
peaceable and quiet government, accustoming the 
people to all loyalty and obedience. As for that which 
concerneth ourselves, we would have all our loving 
subjects know, that we do not take so much glad¬ 
ness and contentment in the devolving of these king¬ 
doms unto our royal person, for any addition or 
increase of glory, power, or riches, as in this, that 
it is so manifest an evidence unto us, especially 
the manner of it considered, that we stand, though 
unworthy, in God’s favour, who hath put more 
means into our hands to reward our friends and ser¬ 
vants, and to pardon and obliterate injuries, and to 
comfort and relieve the hearts and estates of our 
people and loving subjects, and chiefly to advance 
the holy religion and church of Almighty God, and 
to deserve well of the Christian commonwealth. 
And more especially we cannot but gratulate and 
rejoice in this one point, that it hath pleased God 
to make us the instrument, and, as it were, the cor¬ 
ner-stone, to unite these two mighty and warlike na¬ 
tions of England and Scotland into one kingdom. 
For although these two nations are situate upon the 
continent of one island, and are undivided either by 
seas or mountains, or by diversity of language ; and 
although our neighbour kingdoms of Spain and 
France have already had the happiness to be re¬ 
united in the several members of those kingdoms 
formerly disjoined: yet in this island it appeareth 
not in the records of any true history, no nor scarcely 


in the conceit of any fabulous narration or tradition, 
that this whole island of Great Britain was ever 
united under one sovereign prince before this day. 
Which as we cannot but take as a singular honour 
and favour of God unto ourselves j so we may con¬ 
ceive good hope that the kingdoms of Christendom 
standing distributed and counterpoised, as by this 
last union they now are, it will be a foundation of 
the universal peace of all Christian princes : and 
that now the strife that shall remain between them, 
shall he but an emulation who shall govern best, 
and most to the weal and good of his people. 

Another great cause of our just rejoicing is, the 
assured hope that we conceive, that whereas our 
kingdom of Ireland hath been so long time torn and 
aflOlicted with the miseries of wars, the making and 
prosecuting of which wars hath cost such an infinite 
deal of blood and treasure of our realm of England 
to be spilt and consumed thereupon; we shall be 
able, through God’s favour and assistance, to put a 
speedy and an honourable end to those wars. And 
it is our princely design and full purpose and reso- 
lulion, not only to reduce that nation from their 
rebellion and revolt, hut also to reclaim them from 
their barbarous manners to justice and the fear of 
God; and to populate, plant, and make civil all the 
provinces in that kingdom: which also being an 
action that not any of our noble progenitors, kings 
of England, hath ever had the happiness thoroughly 
to prosecute and accomplish, we take so much to 
heart, as we are persuaded it is one of the chief 
causes, for the which God hath brought us to the 
imperial ci’own of these kingdoms. 

Further, we cannot but take great comfort in the 
state and correspondence which we now stand in of 
peace and unity with all Christian princes, and other¬ 
wise, of quietness and obedience of our own people 
at home; whereby we shall not need to expose that 
our kingdom of England to any quarrel or war, but 
rather have occasion to preserve them in peace and 
tranquillity, and openness of trade with all foreign 
nations. 

Lastly and principally, we cannot hut take un¬ 
speakable comfort in the great and wonderful con¬ 
sent and unity, joy and alacrity, wherewith our 
loving subjects of our kingclona of England have re¬ 
ceived and acknowledged us their natural and lawful 
king and governor, according to our most clear and 
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undoubted right, in so quiet and settled manner, as, 
if we had been long ago declared and established 
successor, and had taken all men’s oaths and ho- 
mages, greater and more perfect unity and readiness 
could not have been. For considering with our¬ 
selves, that notwithstanding difference of religion, 
or any other faction, and notwithstanding our absence 
so far ofl^ and notwithstanding the sparing and re¬ 
served communicating of one another’s minds; yet 
all our loving subjects met in one thought and voice, 
without any the least disturbance or interruption, 
yea, hesitation or doubtfulness, or any show thereof; 
we cannot but acknowledge it is a great work of 
God, who hath an immediate and extraordinary 
direction in the disposing of kingdoms and flows of 
people’s hearts. 

Wherefore, after our most humble and devout 
thanks to Almighty God, by whom kings reign, 
who hath established us king and governor of 
these kingdoms; we return our hearty and affec¬ 
tionate thanks unto the lords spiritual and temporal, 
the knights and gentlemen, the cities and towns, 
and generally unto our commons, and all estates and 
degrees of that our kingdom of England, for their 
so acceptable first-fruits of their obedience and 
loyalties offered and performed in our absence; 
much commending the great wisdom, courage, and 
watchfulness used by the peers of that our kingdom, 
according to the nobility of their bloods and line¬ 
ages, many of them mingled with the blood royal ; 
and therefore in nature affectionate to their rightful 
king; and likewise of the counsellors of the late 
queen, according to their gravity and oath, and the 
spirit of their good mistress, now a glorious saint in I 
heaven, in carrying and ordering our affairs with 
that fidelity, moderation, and consent, which in them 
hath well appeared; and also the great readiness, 
concord, and cheerfulness in the principal knights 
and gentlemen of several counties, with the head 
officers of great cities, corporations, and towns; and 
do take knowledge by name of the readiness and 
good zeal of that our chiefest and most famous city, 


the city of London, the chamber of that our king¬ 
dom ; assuring them, that we will he unto that city, 
by all means of confirming and increasing their 
happy and wealthy estate, not only a just and gra¬ 
cious sovereign lord and king, but a special and 
bountiful patron and benefactor. 

And we on our part, as well in remuneration of 
all their loyal and loving affections, as in discharge 
of our princely office, do promise and assure them, 
that as all manner of estates have concurred and 
consented in their duty and zeal towards us, so it 
shall be our continual care and resolution to preserve 
and maintain every several estate in a happy and 
flourishing condition, without confusion or over¬ 
growing of any one to the prejudice, discontentment, 
or discouragement of the rest: and generally in all 
estates we hope God will strengthen and assist us, 
not only to extirpate all gross and notorious abuses 
and corruptions, of simonies, briberies, extortions, 
exactions, oppressions, vexations, burthensome pay¬ 
ments, and overcharges, and the like; but farther 
to extend our princely care to the supply of the very 
neglects and omissions of any thing that may tend 
to the good of our people. So that every place and 
service that is fit for the honour or good of the com¬ 
monwealth shall be filled, and no man’s virtue left 
idle, unemployed, or unrewarded; and every good 
ordinance and constitution, for the amendment of 
the estate and times, be revived and put in execution. 

In the mean time, minding by God’s leave, all delay 
set apart, to comfort and secure our loving subjects 
in our kingdom of England by our personal presence 
there, we require all our loving subjects joyfully to 
expect the same: and yet so, as we signify our will 
and pleasure to be, that all such ceremonies and 
preparations as shall be made and used to do us 
honour, or to express gratulation, be rather comely 
and orderly, than sumptuous and glorious; and for 
the expressing of magnificence, that it be rather 
employed and bestowed upon the funeral of the late 
queen, to whose memory, we are of opinion, too 
much honour cannot be done or performed 
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TOUCHING HIS MAJESTY’S STYLE. 

2^® JACOBI. 


[prepared, not used.] 


As it is a manifest token, or rather a substantial 
effect, of the wrath and indignation of God, when 
kingdoms are rent and divided, which have formerly 
been entire and united under*one monarch and go- 
vernor; so, on the contrary part, when it shall 
please the Almighty, by whom kings reign as his 
deputies and lieutenants, to enlarge his commissions 
of empire and sovereignty, and to commit those na¬ 
tions to one king to govern, which he hath for¬ 
merly committed to several kings, it is an evident 
argument of his great favour both upon king and 
upon people: upon the king, inasmuch as he may 
with comfort conceive that he is one of those servants 
to whom it was said, “ Thou hast been ffiithful in the 
less, I will make thee lord of moreupon the people, 
because the greatness of kingdoms and dominions,^ 
especially not being scattered, but adjacent and 
compact, doth ever bring with it greater security from 
outward enemies, and greater freedom from inward 
burdens, unto both which people under petty and 
weak estates are more exposed; which so happy fruit 
of the union of kingdoms is chiefly to he understood, 
when such conjunction or augmentation is not wrought 
by conquest and violence, or by pact and suhmis- 
mon, but by the law of nature and hereditary descent 
For in conquest it is commonly seen, although 
the bulk and quantity of territory be increased, yet 
the strength of kingdoms is diminished, ns well by 
the wasting of the forces of both parts in the con¬ 
flict, as by the evil coherence of the nation conquer¬ 
ing and conquered, the one being apt to be insolent, 
and the other discontent; and so both full of jea¬ 
lousies and discord. And where countries are an¬ 
nexed only by act of estates and submissions, such 
submissions are commonly grounded upon fear, 
which is no good author of continuance, besides the 
quarrels and revolts which do ensue upon condi¬ 
tional and articulate subjections : but when the lines 
of two kingdoms do meet in the person of one 
monarch, as in a true point or perfect angle; and 
that from marriage, which is the first conjunction 
in human society, there shall proceed one inheritor 
in blood to several kingdoms, whereby they are 
actually united and incorporate under one head; it 
is the work of God and nature, whereunto the works 
of force and policy cannot attain; and it is that 
which hath not in itself any manner of seeds of dis- 
cord or disunion, other than such as envy and ma¬ 
lignity shall sow, and which groundeth an union, 


not only indissoluble, but also most comfortable and 
happy amongst the people. 

We therefore in all humbleness acknowledge, 
^at it is the great and blessed work of Almighty 
God, that these two ancient and mighty realms of 
England and Scotland, which by nature have no true 
but an imaginary separation, being both situate and 
comprehended in one most famous and renowned 
island of Great Britany, compassed by the ocean, 
without any mountains, seas, or other boundaries of 
nature, to make any partition, wall, or trench, be¬ 
tween them, and being also exempted from the first 
curse of disunion, which was the confusion of 
tongues, and being people of a like constitution of 
mind and body, especially in warlike prowess and 
disposition; and yet nevertheless have in so many 
ages been disjoined under several kings and govern¬ 
ors, are now at the last by right inherent in the 
commixture of our blood, united in our person and 
generation ; wlierein it hath pleased God to anoint 
us with the oil of gladness and gratulation above 
our progenitors, kings of either nation. Neither 
can we sufficiently contemplate and behold the pas¬ 
sages, degrees, and insinuations, whereby it hath 
pleased the eternal God, to whom all his works are 
from the beginning known and present, to open and 
prepare a way to this excellent work; having first 
ordained that both nations should be knit in one 
true and reformed religion, which is the perfectest 
band of all unity and union; and secondly, that 
there should precede so long a peace continued be¬ 
tween the nations for so many years last past, 
whereby all seeds and sparks of ancient discord 
have been laid asleep, and grown to an obliteration 
and oblivion; and lastly, that ourselves, in the true 
measure of our affections, should have so just cause 
to embrace both nations with equal and indifferent 
love and inclination, inasmuch as our birth and the 
passing of the first part of our age hath been in the 
one nation, and our principal seat and mansion, and 
the passing of the latter part of our days, is like to 
be in the other. Which our equal and upright 
holding of the balance between both nations, being 
the highest point of all others in our distributive 
justice, we give the world to know, that we are con- 
stantly resolved to preserve inviolate against all 
emulations and partialities, not making any differ¬ 
ence at all between the subjects of either nation, in 
1 affection, honours, favours, gifts, employments, con- 
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fidences, or the like j -but only such as the true dis¬ 
tinctions of the persons, being capable or not capable, 
fit or not fit, acquainted with affairs or not acquainted 
with affairs, needing our princely bourity or not 
needing the same, approved to us by our experience 
or not approved, meriting or not meriting, and the 
several degrees of these and the like conditions, 
shall in right reason tie us unto, without any manner 
of regard to the country in itself; to the end that 
they may well perceive, that in our mind and appre¬ 
hension they are all one and the same nation: and 
that our heart is truly placed in the centre of govern¬ 
ment, from whence all lines to the circumference 
are equal and of one space and distance. 

But for the further advancing and perfecting of 
this work, we have taken into our princely care and 
cogitations, what it is that may appertain to our own 
imperial power, right, and authority: and what re- 
quireth votes and assents of our parliaments or 
estates; and again, what may presently be done, 
and what must be left to farther time, that our pro¬ 
ceeding may be void of all inconvenience, and in¬ 
formality; wherein by the example of Almighty 
God, who is accustomed to begin all his great works 
and designments by alterations or impositions of 
names, as the fittest means to imprint in the hearts 
of people a character and expectation of that which 
is to follow; we have thought good to withdraw and 
discontinue the divided names of England and Scot¬ 
land out of our regal style and title, and to use in 
place of them the common and contracted name of 
Great Britany: not upon any vain-glory, whereof, 
we persuade ourselves, our actions do sufficiently 
free us in the judgment of all the world; and if any 
such humour should reign in us, it were better 
satisfied by length of style and enumeration of king¬ 
doms : but only as a fit signification of that which 
is already done, and a significant prefiguration of 
that which we farther intend. For as in giving 
names to natural persons, it is used to impose them 
in infancy, and not to stay till fulness of growth; so 
it seemed to us not unseasonable to bring in farther 
use this name at the first, and to proceed to the 
more substantial points of the union after, as fast 
and as far as the common good of both the realms 
should permit, especially considering the name of 
Britany was no coined, or new-aclvised, or affected 
name at pleasure, but the true and ancient nam6 
which God and time hath imposed, extant, and re¬ 
ceived in histories, in cards, and in ordinary speech 
and writing, where the whole island is meant to be 
denominate; so as it is not accompanied with so 
much as any strangeness in common speech. And 
although we never doubted, neither ever heard that 
any other presumed to doubt, but that the form and 
tenor of our regal style and title, and the delineation 
of the same, did only and wholly of mere right ap¬ 
pertain to our supreme and absolute prerogative to 
express the same in such words or sort, as seemed 
good to our royal pleasure : yet because we were 


! to have the advice and assent of our parliament con¬ 
cerning other points of the union, we were pleased 
’our said parliament should, amongst the rest, take 
also the same into their consideration. But finding 
by the grave opinion of our judges, whb are the in¬ 
terpreters of our laws, that, in case that alteration 
of style, which seemed to us but verbal, should be 
established and enacted by parliament, it might in¬ 
volve, by implication and consequence, not-only a 
more present alteration, but also a farther innovation 
thin we any ways intended; or at least might be 
subject to some colourable scruple of such a perilous 
construction : we rested well satisfied to respite the 
same, as to require it by act of parliament. But 
being still resolved and fixed that it may conduce 
towards this happy end of the better uniting of the 
nations, we have thought good by the advice of our 
council to take the same upon us by our proclama¬ 
tion, being a course safe and free from any of the 
perils or scruples aforesaid. And therefore we do 
by these presents publish, proclaim, and assume to 
ourselves from henceforth, according to our undoubted 
right, the style and title of King of Great Britany, 
France, and Ireland, and otherwise as followeth in 
our style formerly used. And we do hereby straitly 
charge and command our chancellor, and all such as 
have the custody of any of our seals; and all other 
our officers and subjects whatsoever, to whom it may 
in any ways appertain, that from henceforth in all 
commissions, patents, writs, processes, grants, records, 
instruments, impressions, sermons, and all other 
writings and speeches whatsoever, wherein our style 
is used to be set forth or recited, that our said style, 
^as is before by these presents declared and prescribed, 
be only used, and no other. And because we do but 
now declare that which in truth was before, our will 
and pleasure is, that in the computation of our reign, 
as to all writings or instruments hereafter to be 
made, the same computation he taken and made, 
as if we had taken upon us the style aforesaid im¬ 
mediately after the decease of our late dear sister. 
And we do notify to all our subjects, that if any 
pei’son, of what degree or condition soever he be, 
shall impugn our said style, or derogate and detract 
from the same by any arguments, speeches, words, 
or otherwise; we shall proceed against him, as 
against an offender against our crown and dignity, 
and a disturber of the quiet and peace of our king¬ 
dom, according to the utmost severity of our laws in 
that behalf. Nevertheless, our meaning is not, that 
where in any writ, pleading, or other record, writing, 
instrument of speech, it hath been used for mention 
to be made of England or the realm of England, or 
any other word or words derived from the same, 
and not of our whole and entire style and title ; that 
therein any alteration at all he used by pretext of 
this our proclamation, which we intend to talce place 
only where our whole style shall be recited, and not 
otherwise; and in the other cases the ancient form 
to be used and observed. 
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A S P E E C H 

MADE BY 

SIR FRANCIS BACON, KNIGHT, 

CHOSEN BY THE COaiMONS 

TO PRESENT A PETITION TOUCHING PURVEYORS: 


DEIIVEBED TO HIS MAJESTY IN THE WITHDBAWINa-CHAMSEB AT WHITEHAtL, IN THE PARLIAMENT HELD 
PRIMO ET SECUNDO JACOBI, THE FIRST SESSION 


It is well known to your Majesty, excellent king, 
that the emperors of Rome, for their better glory 
and ornament, did use in their titles the additions 
of the countries and nations where they had ob¬ 
tained victories; as Germanicus, Britannicus, and 
the like. But after all those names, as in the higher 
place, followed the name of Pater Patriae, as the 
greatest name of all human honour immediately 
preceding that name of Augustus; whereby they took 
themselves to express some affinity that they had, 
in respect of their office, with divine honour. Your 
Majesty might, with good reason, assume to yourself 
many of those other names; as Germanicus, Saxoni- 
cus, Britannicus, Francicus, Danicus, Gothicus, and 
others, as appertaining to you not by bloodshed, 
as they hare them, but by blood; your Majesty’s 
royal person being a noble confluence of streams 
and veins wherein the royal blood of many kingdoms 
of Europe are met and united. But no name is ! 
more worthy of you, nor may more truly be ascribed 
unto you, than that name of father of your people, 
which you bear and express not in the formality of 
your style, but in the real course of your government. 
We ought not to say unto you as was said to Julius 
Cmsar, “Quae miremur, hahemus; quae laudemus, 
that we have already wherefore to 
admire you, and that now we expect somewhdt for 
which to commend you; for we may, without sus¬ 
picion or flattery, acknowledge, that we have found 
in your Majesty great cause, both of admiration and 
commendation. For great is the admiration, where¬ 
with you have possessed us since this parliament 
began in those two causes wherein we have had 
access unto you, and heard your voice, that of the 
return of Sir Francis Goodwin, and that of the union; 
whereby it seemeth unto us, the one of these being 
so subtle a question of law; and the other so high a 
cause of estate, that as the Scripture saith of the 
wisest king, " that his heart was as the sands of the 
sea; * which though it be one of the largest and 
vastest bodies, yet it consisteth of the smallest motes 


and portions: so, I say, it appeareth unto us in these 
two examples, that God hath given your Majesty a 
rare sufficiency, both to compass and fathom the 
greatest matters, and to discern the least. And for 
matter of praise and commendation, which chiefly 
belongeth to goodness, we cannot but with great 
thankfulness profess, that your Majesty, within the 
circle of one year of your reign, infra orbem anni 
vertentis, hath endeavoured to unite your church, 
which was divided; to supply your nobility, which 
was diminished; and to ease your people in cases 
where they were burdened and oppressed. 

In the last of these your high merits, that is, the 
ease and comfort of your people, doth fall out to be 
comprehended the message which I now bring unto 
your Majesty, concerning the great grievance arising 
by the manifold abuses of purveyors, differing in some 
degree from most of the things wherein we deal and 
consult; for it is true, that the knights, citizens, and 
burgesses, in parliament assembled, are a representa¬ 
tive body of your commons and third estate; and in 
many matters, although we apply ourselves to per¬ 
form the trust of those that choose us, yet it may be, 
we do speak much out of our own senses and dis¬ 
courses. But in this grievance, being of that nature 
whereunto the poor people is most exposed, and men 
of quality less, we shall most humbly desire your 
Majesty to conceive, that your Majesty doth not hear 
our opinions or senses, but the very groans and 
complaints themselves of your commons more truly 
and vively, than by representation. For there is no 
grievance in your kingdom so general, so continual, 
so sensible, and so bitter unto the common subject, 
as this whereof we now speak; wherein it may 
please your Majesty to vouchsafe me leave, first, to 
set forth unto you the dutiful and respective carriage 
of our proceeding; next, the substance of our peti¬ 
tion ; and thirdly, some reasons and motives which 
in all humbleness we do offer to your Majesty’s 
royal consideration or commiseration ; we assuring 
ourselves that never king reigned that had better 
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notions of head, and motions of heart, for the good 
and comfort of his loving subjects. 

For the first: in the course of remedy which we 
desire, we pretend not, nor intend not, in any sort, 
to derogate from your Majesty’s prerogative, nor to 
touch, diminish, or question any of your Majesty’s 
regalities or rights. For we seek nothing but the 
reformation of abuses, and the execution of former 
laws whereunto we are born. And although it be 
no strange thing in parliament for new abuses to 
crave new remedies, yet nevertheless in these abuses, 
which if not in nature, yet in extremity and height 
of them, are most of them new, we content ourselves 
with the old laws: only we desire a confirmation 
and quickening of them in their execution; so far are 
we from any humour of innovation or encroachment. 

As to the court of the green cloth, ordained for the 
provision of your Majesty’s most honourable house¬ 
hold, we hold it ancient, we hold it reverend. Other 
courts respect your politic person, but that respects 
your natural person. But yet, notwithstanding, 
most excellent king, to use that freedom which to 
subjects that pour out their griefs before so gracious 
a king, is allowable, w^e may very well allege unto | 
your Majesty, a comparison or similitude used by 
one of the fathers in another matter, and not unfitly 
representing our case in this point: and it is of the 
leaves and roots of nettles; the leaves are venomous 
and stinging where they touch; the root is not so, 
but is without venom or malignity; and yet it is th% 
root that bears and supports all the leaves. This 
needs no farther application. 

To come now to the substance of our petition. It 
is no other, than by the benefit of your Majesty’s 
laws to be relieved of the abuses of purveyors; wdiich 
abuses do naturally divide themselves into three 
sorts: the first, they take in kind that they ought 
not to take; the second, they take in quantity a far 
greater proportion than cometh to your Majesty’s 
use; the third, they take in an unlawful manner, in 
a manner, I say, directly and expressly prohibited 
by divers laws. 

For the first of these, I am a little to alter their 
name; for instead of takers, they become taxers; 
instead of taking provision for your Majesty’s ser¬ 
vice, they tax your people ad redimendam vexa¬ 
tion em: imposing upon them, and extorting from 
them, divers sums of money, sometimes in gross, 
sometimes in the nature of stipends annually paid, 
ne noceant, to be freed and eased of their oppression. 
Again, they take trees, which by Lw they cannot 
do; timber-trees,which are the beauty, countenance, 
and shelter of men’s houses; that men have long 
spared from their own purse and profit; that men 
esteem, for their use and delight, above ten times the 
value; that are a loss which men cannot repair or 
recover. These do they take, to the defacing and 
spoiling of your subjects’ mansions and dwellings, 
except they may be compounded with their own 
appetites. And if a gentleman he too hard for them 
while he is at home, they will watch their time 
when there is but a bailiff or a servant remaining, and 
put the axe to the root of the tree, ere ever the mas- 
^ St. 


ter can stop it. Again, they use a strange and most 
unjust exaction, in causing the subjects to pay 
poundage of thefr owti debts, due from your Ma¬ 
jesty unto them; so as a poor man, when he hath 
had his hay, or his wood, or his poultry, which per¬ 
chance he was full loth to part with, and had for the 
provision of his own family, and not to put to sale, 
taken from him, and that not at a just price, but 
under the value, and cometh to receive his money, 
he shall have after the rate of twelve pence in the 
pound abated for poundage of his due payment, upon 
so hard conditions. Nay farther, they are grown to 
that extremity, as is affirmed, though it be scarce 
credible, save that in such persons all things are 
credible, that they will take double poundage, once 
when the debenture is made, and again the second 
time when the money is paid. 

For the second point, most gracious sovereign, 
touching the quantity which they take, far above 
that which is answered to your Majesty’s use : they 
are the only multipliers in the world; they have 
the art of multiplication. For it is afi^rmed unto 
me by divers gentlemen of good report and experi¬ 
ence in these causes, as a matter which I may safely 
avouch before your Majesty, to whom we owe all 
truth, as well of information as subjection, that there 
is no pound profit which redoundeth to your Majesty 
in this course, but induceth and begetteth three 
pound damage upon your subjects, besides the dis¬ 
contentment. And to the end they may make their 
spoil more securely, what do they ? Whereas divers 
statutes do strictly provide, that whatsoever they 
take, shall be registered and attested, to the end, 
that by making a collation of that which is taken 
from the country, and that which is answered above, 
their deceits might appear; they, to the end to ob¬ 
scure their deceits, utterly omit the observation of 
this, which the law prescribeth. ’ 

And therefore to descend, if it may please your 
Majesty, to the third sort of abuse, which is of the 
unlawful manner of their taking, whereof this omis¬ 
sion is a branch; and it is so manifold, as it rather 
asketh an enumeration of some of the particulars, 
than a prosecution of all. For their price: by law 
they ought to take as they can agree with the sub¬ 
ject; by abuse they take at an imposed and enforced 
price: by law they ought to make but one apprise- 
ment by neighbours in the country; by abuse they 
make a second apprisement at the court-gate; and 
when the subject’s cattle come up many miles lean, 
and out of plight, by reason of their great travel, 
then they priige them anew at an abated price: by 
law they ought to take between sun and sun; by 
abuse they take by twilight, and in the night-time, 
a time well chosen for malefactors: by law they 
ought not to take in the highways, a place by your 
Majesty’s high prerogative protected, and by statute 
by special words excepted; by abuse they take in 
the ways, in contempt of your Majesty’s prerogative 
and laws: by law they ought to show their com¬ 
mission, and the form of commission is by law set 
down; the commissions they bring down, are against 
the law, and because they know so much, they will 
not show them, A number of other particulars 
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nemo subito fingitiir,” men’s affections cannot be 
so settled by any benefit, as when from their nativity 
they are inbred and inherent. 

The fourth fourth degree, which is the 

degree^the perfect degree, is of such a person as 
perfect de- neither is enemy, nor could have been 
enemy in time past, nor can be enemy 
in time to come ; and therefore the law gives unto 
him the full benefit of naturalization. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if these be the true steps and 
paces of the law, no man can deny but whosoever is 
born under the king’s obedience, never could in 
aliquo puncto temporis ” be an enemy ; a rebel he 
might be, but no enemy, and therefore in reason of 
law is naturalized. Nay, contrariwise, he is bound 
jure nativitatis to defend this kingdom of England 
against all invaders or rebels; and therefore as he 
is obliged to the protection of arms, and that per¬ 
petually and universally, so he is to have the per¬ 
petual and universal benefit and protection of law, 
which is naturalization. 

For form of pleading, it is true that hath been 
said, that if a m^n would plead another to be an 
alien, he must not only set forth negatively and 
privatively, that he was born out of the obedience of 
our sovereign lord the king, but affirmatively, under 
the obedience of a foreign king or state in particu¬ 
lar, which can never be done in this case. 

As for authority, I will not press it; j^oii know 
all what hath been published by the king’s procla¬ 
mation. And for experience of law we see it in 
the subjects of Ireland, in the subjects of Guernsey 
and Jersey, parcels of the duchy of Normandy; in 
the subjects of Calais when it was English, which 
was parcel of the crown of France. But, as I s-^iid, 

I am not willing to enter into an argument of law, 
but to bold myself to point of conveniency, so as for 
my part I hold all post-nati naturalized ipso jure ; 
but yet I am far from opinion, that it should be a 
thing superfluous to have it done by parliament; 
chiefly in respect of that true principle of state, 
Principum actiones prmcipue ad famam sunt com- 
ponendee.” It wall lift up a sign to all the world 
of our love towards them, and good agreement with 
them. And these are, Mr. Speaker, the material 
objections which have been made on the other side, 
whcreimlo you have heard my answers; weigh 
them in your wisdoms, and so I conclude tliat 
general part. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, according as T promised, I 
must fill the other balance in expressing unto you 
the inconveniences which we shall incur, if we shall 
not proceed to this naturalization: wherein that in¬ 
convenience, which above all others, and alone by 
itself, if there were none other, doth exceedingly 
move me, and may move you, is a position of estate, 
collected out of the records of time, which is this: 
that wheresoever several kingdoms or estates have 
been united in sovereignty, if that union hath not 
been fortified and bound in with a farther union, and 
namely, that which is now in question, of naturaliza¬ 
tion, this hath followed, that at one time or other 
they have broken again, being upon all occasions 
apt to revolt and relapse to the former separation. 
^l^OL. I. 2 H 




Of this assertion the first example union be- 
Which I will set before you, is of that rnSaVdtoe" 
memorable union which was between 
the Romans and the Latins, which continued from 
the battle at the lake of Regilla, for many years, 
unto the consulships of C. Plautius and L. ^milius 
Matnercus.^ At what time there began, about this 
very point of naturalization, that war which was 
called Bcllum sociale,” being the most bloody and 
pernicious w^ar that ever the Roman state endured: 
wherein, after numbers of battles and infinite sieges 
and surprises of towns, the Romans in the end pre¬ 
vailed and mastered the Latins; but as soon as ever 
they had the honour of the war, looking back into 
what perdition and confusion they were near to have 
been brought, they presently* naturalized them all. 
You speak of a naturalization in blood; there was 
a naturalization indeed in blood. 

Let me set before you again the ex¬ 
ample of Sparta, and the rest of Pelo- Pefopon-”* , 
ponnesus their associates. The state of 
Sparta was a nice and jealous state in this point of 
imparting,iiaturalization to their confederates. But 
what was the issue of it? After they had held them 
in a kind of society and amity for divers years, upon 
the first occasion given, which w’as no more than the 
surprisal of the castle of Thebes, by certain despe¬ 
rate conspirators in the habit of maskers, there en¬ 
sued immediately a general revolt and defection of 
their associates; which was the ruin of their state, 
never afterw^ards to be recovered. 

Of later times let me lead your con- 
sideration to behold the like events in tbekiiig:fiomof 
the kingdom of Arragon; which king- 
dom was united witli Castile and the rest of Spain 
in the persons of Ferdinando and Isabella, and so 
continued many years ; but yet so as it stood a 
kingdom severed and divided from the rest of the 
body of Spain in privileges, and directly in this point 
of naturalization, or rajiacily of inheritance. What 
came of this ? Thus much, that now of fresh memory, 
not past twelve years since, only upon the voice of 
a condemned man out of the grate of a prison 
towards the street, that cried, Fiicros Libertad, 
Libertad, which is as much as, liberties or privileges, 
there was raised a dangerous rebellion, which was 
suppressed with great difficulty with an army royal. 
After which victory nevertheless, to shun farther 
inconvenience, their privileges were disannulled, and 
they were incorporated with Castile and the rest of 
Spain. Upon so small a spark, notwithstanding so 
long continuance, were they ready to break and 
sever again. 

The like may be said of tbe states 
of Florence and Pisa, which city of 
Pisa being united unto Florence, but 
not endowed with the benefit of naturalization, upon 
the first light of foreign assistance, by the expedi¬ 
tion of Charles VIIf. of France into Italy, did revolt; 
though it be since again re-united and incorporated. 

f 169 years after that battle. There are extant at tins clay 
coins or medals, in meai^ry of a battle l(>ught by this G. 
Plautius at Privernum. Another copy hath of T. Manlius 
and P. Decius. 
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The same effect we see in the most 
barbarous government, which shows it 
government rather to be an effect of nature j for 

it was thought a fit policy by the council of Con¬ 
stantinople, to retain the three provinces of Transyl¬ 
vania, Wallachia, anti Moldavia, which were as the 
very nurses of Constantinople, in respect of their 
provisions, to the end they might be the less wasted, 
only under waywods as vassals and homagers, and 
not unto bashaws, as provinces of the Turkish 
empire ; Which policy we see by late experience 
proved unfortunate, as appeared by the revolt of the 
same three provinces, under the arms and conduct of 
Sigismond prince of Transylvania; a leader very 
famous for a time; which revolt is not yet fully re¬ 
covered. Whereas we seldom or never hear of 
revolts of provinces incorporate to the Turkish 
empire. 

On the other part, Mr. Speaker, because it is true 
what the logicians say, Opposita juxta se posita 
magis elucescunt let us take a view, and we shall 
find that wheresoever kingdoms and states have been 
united, and that union corroborate by 
tion a suT® the bond of mutual naturalization, you 
bond. never observe them afterwards, 

upon any occasion of trouble or otherwise, to break 
and sever again: as we see most evidently before 
our eyes, in divers provinces of France, that is to 
say, Guienne, Provence, Normandy, Britain, which, 
notwithstanding the infinite infesting troubles of that 
kingdom, never offered to break again. 

We see the like effect in all the kingdoms of Spain, 
which are mutually naturalized, as Leon, Castile, 
Valentia, Andalusia, Granada, Murcia, Toledo, Cata¬ 
lonia, and the rest, except Arragon, which held the 
contrary course, and therefore had the contrary suc¬ 
cess, as was said, and Portugal, of which there is 
not yet sufficient trial. And lastly, we see the like 
^ effect in our own nation, which never 
se^vefed rent asunder after it was once united; 
once united. scarce know whether the 

heptarchy were a true story or a fable. And there¬ 
fore, Mr. Speaker, when I revolve with myself these 
examples and others, so lively expressing the neces¬ 
sity of a naturalization to avoid a relapse into a separa¬ 
tion ; and do hear so many arguments and scruples 
made on the other side ,* it makes me think on the old 
bishop, which, upon a public disputation of certain 
Christian divines with some learned men of the hea¬ 
then, did extremely press to be heard j and they v'cre 
loth to suffer him because they knew he was unlearned, 
though otherwise a holy and well-meaning man : 
but at last, with much ado, he got to be heard; and 
when he came to speak, instead of using argument, 
he did only say over his belief: but did it with such 
assurance and constancy, as it did strike the minds 
of those that heard him more than any argument 
had done. And so, Mr. Speaker, against all these 
witty and subtle arguments, I say, that I do believe, 
and I would be sorry to be found a prophet in it, 
that except we i)roceed with this naturalization, 
though perhaps not in his Majesty’s time, who hath 
such interest in both nations, yet in the time of 
his descendants, these realms will be in continual 


clanger to divide and break again. Now if any man 
be of that careless mind, Maneat nostros ea corn 
nepotes;” or of that hard mind, to leave things to 
be tried by the sharpest sword: sure I am, he is 
not of St. Paul’s opinion, who affirmeth, that who¬ 
soever useth not foresight and provision for his fii- 
mily, is worse than an unbeliever; much more if we 
shall not use foresight for these two kingdoms, that 
comprehend in them so many fiimilies, but leave 
things open to the peril of future divisions. -And 
thus have I expressed unto you the inconvenience, 
which, of all others, sinketh deepest with me as the 
most weighty : neither do there want other incon¬ 
veniences, Mr. Speaker, the effects and influences 
whereof, I fear, will not be adjourned to so long a 
day as this that I have spoken of: for I leave it to 
your wisdom to consider whether you do not think, 
in case, by the denial of this naturalization, any pique, 
alienation, or imkindness, I do not say should be, 
but should be thought to be, or noised to be between 
these two nations, whether it will not quicken and 
excite all the envious and malicious humours, where¬ 
soever, which are now covered, against us, either 
foreign or at home; and so open the way to prac¬ 
tices and other engines and machinations, to the 
disturbance of this state ? As for that 
other inconvenience of his Majesty s convenience, 
engagement to this action, it is too 
binding and too pressing to be spoken of, and may 
do better a great deal in your minds than in my 
mouth, or in the mouth of any man else ; because, 
as I say, it doth press our liberty too far. And 
therefore, Mr. Speaker, I come now to the third 
general part of my division, concerning the benefits 
which we shall purchase by this knitting of the 
knot surer and straiter between these two kingdoms, 
by tbe»communicating of naturalization: the benefits 
may appear to be two, the one surety, the other 
greatness. 

Touching surety, Mr. Speaker, it was The benefit of 
well said by Titus Quintius the Roman, 
touching the state of Peloponnesus, that the tortoise 
is safe within her shell, ‘‘ Testiulo intra tegumen 
tuta cstbut if there be any parts that lie open, 
they endanger all the rest. We know well, that 
although the state at this time be in a happy peace, 
yet for the time past, the more ancient enemy to 
this kingdom hath been the French, and the more 
late the Spaniard ; and both these had as it were 
their several postern gates, whereby they might 
have approach and entrance to annoy us. France 
had Scotland, and Spain had Ireland; for these 
were the two accesses which did comfort and en¬ 
courage both these enemies to assail and trouble us. 
We see that of Scotland is cut off by tlic union of 
these two kingdoms, if that it shall be now made 
constant and permanent; that of Ireland is cut of! 
likewise by the convenient situation of the west of 
Scotland towards the north of Ireland, where the 
sore was : which we see, being suddenly closed, 
hath continued closed, by means of the salve; so 
that as now there arc no parts of this stale exposed 
to danger to be a temptation to the ambition of fo¬ 
reigners, but their approaches and avenues are taken 
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away: for I do little doubt but those foreigners 
which had so little success when they had those 
advantages, will have much less comfort now that 
they be taken from them: and so much for surety. 

For greatness, Mr. Speaker, I think 
of^grea?ness. ^ speak it soberly and with¬ 

out bravery, that this kingdom of Eng¬ 
land, having Scotland united, Ireland reduced, the 
sea provinces of the Low Countries contracted, and 
shipi?ing maintained, is one of the greatest mon¬ 
archies, in forces truly esteemed, that liath been in 
the world. For certainly the kingdoms here on earth 
have a resemblance with the kingdom of heaven, 
w'hich our Saviour compareth, not to any great ker¬ 
nel or nut, but to a very small grain, yet such an one 
as is apt to grow and spread; and such do I take to 
be the constitution of this kingdom; if indeed we 
shall refer our counsels to greatness and power, and 
not quench them too much with the consideration of 
utility and wealth. For, Mr. Speaker, was it not, 
think you, a true answer that Solon of Greece made 
to the 1 ‘ich king Croesus of Lydia, when he showed 
unto him a great quantity of gold that he had ga¬ 
thered together, in ostentation of his greatness and 
might ? But Solon said to him, contrary to his ex¬ 
pectation, "Why, Sir, if another come that hath 
better iron than you, he will be lord of all your gold.” 
Neither is the authority of Machiavel to be despised, 
who scorneth that proverb of state, taken first from 
a speech of Mucianus, That moneys are the sinews 
of war; and saith, “ There are no true sinews of 
vrar, but the very sinews of the arms of valiant 
men.” 

The beginning ^^7 Mr. Speaker, whosoever 

shall look into the seminaries and be- 
poverty. ginnings of the monarchies of the world, 
he shall find them founded in poverty. 

Persia, a country barren and poor, in respect of 
Media, which they subdued. 

Macedon. Macedon, a kingdom ignoble and 
mercenary until the time of Philip the 
son of Amyntas. 

Home. Rome had poor and pastoral begin¬ 
nings. 

The Turks. The Turks, a band of Sarmatian 
Scythes, that in a vagabond manner 
made incursion upon that part of Asia, which is yet 
called Turcomania ; out of which after much variety 
of fortune, sprung the Ottoman family, now the 
terror of the world. 

So, we know, the Goths, Vandals, Alans, Huns, 
Lombards, Normans, and the rest of the northern 
people, in one age of the world made their descent 
or expedition upon the Roman empire, and came not, 


as rovers, to carry away prey, and be gone again ; 
but planted themselves in a number of rich and fruit¬ 
ful provinces, where not only their generations, but 
their names, remain to this day: witness Lombardy, 
Catalonia, a name compounded of Goth and Alan, 
Andalusia, a name corrupted from Vandalitia, PIan¬ 
garia, Normandy, and others. 

Nay, the fortune of the Swisses of Switzers, 
late years, which are bred in a barren 
and mountainous country, is not to be forgotten; 
who first ruined the duke of Burgundy, the same 
who had almost ruined the kingdom of France, what 
time, after the battle near Granson, the rich jev’cl 
of Burgundy, prized at many thousands, was sold 
for a few pence by a common Swiss, that knew no 
more what a jewel meant than did iEsop’s cock. 
And again, the same nation, in revenge of a scorn, 
was the ruin of the French king’s afhiirs in Italy, 
Lewis Xn. For that king, when he was pressed 
somewhat rudely by an agent of the Switzers to 
raise their pensions, brake into words of clioler: 

"What,” saitli he, ** will these villains of the moun¬ 
tains put a tax upon me ? ” Which words lost him 
his duchy of Milan, and chased him out of Italy. 

All which examples, Mr. Speaker, do well prove 
Solon’s opinion of the authority and mastery that 
iron hath over gold. And therefore, if I shall speak 
unto you mine own heart, methinks we should a 
little disdain that the nation of Spain, which how¬ 
soever of late hath grown to rule, yet of ancient 
time served many ages ; first under Carthage, then 
under Rome, after under Saracen.s, Goths, and others, 
should of late years take unto themselves that spirit 
as to dream of a monarchy in the west, according 
to that device, “ Video solem orientem in occidente,” 
only because they have ravished from some wild 
and unarmed people mines and store of gold; and 
on the other side, that this island of Britain, seated 
and manned as it is, and that hath, I make no 
question, the best iron in the world, that is, the best 
soldiers in the world, shall think of nothing but 
reckonings and audits, and meum et tuum, and I 
cannot tell what. 

Mr. Speaker, I have, I take it, gone through the 
parts which I propounded to myself, wdierein if any 
man shall think that I have sung a jdacebo, for 
mine own particular, I wmuld have him know that 
I am not so tmseen in the world, but that I discern 
it were much alike for my private fortune to rest a 
tacebo, as to sing a placebo in this business : but I 
have spoken out of the fountain of my heart, “ Cre- 
didi propter quod locutus sumI believed, there¬ 
fore I spake. So as my duty is performed: the 
judgment is yours ; God direct it for the best. 
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And it please you Mr. Speaker, were it now a 
time to wish, as it is to advise, no man should be 
more forward or more earnest than myself in this 
wish, that his Majesty’s subjects of England and 
Scotland were governed by one law: and that for 
many reasons. 

First, Because it will be an infallible assurance 
that there will never be any relapse in succeeding 
ages to a separation. 

Secondly, “ Dulcis tractus pari jugo.’’ If the 
draught lie most upon us, and the yoke lie lightest 
on them, it is not equal. 

Thirdly, The qualities, and as I may term it, the 
elements of their laws and ours are such, as do 
promise an excellent temperature in the compounded 
body : for if the prerogative here be too indefinite, 
it may be the liberty there is too unbounded; if our 
laws and proceedings be too prolix and formal, it 
may be theirs are too informal and summary. 

Fourthly, I do discern to my understanding, there 
will be no great difficulty in this work; for their 
law^s, by that I can learn, compared with ours, 
are like their language compared with ours: for as 
their language hath the same roots that ours hath, 
but hath a little more mixture of Latin and French; 
so their laws and customs have the like grounds 
that ours have, with a little more mixture of the 
civil law and French customs. 

Lastly, The mean to this work scemetli to me no 
less excellent than the work itself: for if both laws 
shall be united, it is of necessity for preparation 
and inducement thereunto, that our own laws be re¬ 
viewed and re-compiled; than the which I think 
there cannot be a work, that his Majesty can under¬ 
take in these his times of peace, more politic, more 
honourable, nor more beneficial to his subjects for 
all ages: 

Pace data terris, animura ad civilia vertit 
Jura suum, legesque tulit justissimus auctor* 

For this continual heaping up of laws without 
digesting them, maketh but a chaos and confusion, 
and turneth the laws many times to become but 
snares for the people, as is said in the Scripture, 
Pluet super eos laqucos.” Now Non sunt pe- 
jores laquei, quam laquei legum.” And therefore 


this W'ork I esteem to be indeed a work, rightly to 
term it, heroical, So that for this good wish of 
union of laws I do consent to the full: And I think 
you may perceive by that which I have said, that I 
come not in this to the opinion of others, but that I 
was long ago settled in it myself; nevertheless, as 
this is moved out of zeal, so I take it to be moved 
out of time, as commonly zealous motions are, while 
men are so fast carried on to the end, as they give 
no attention to the mean: for if it be time to talk of 
this now, it is either because the business now in 
hand cannot proceed without it, or because in time 
and order this matter should be precedent, or be¬ 
cause we shall lose some advantage towards this 
effect so much desired, if w'e should go on in the 
course we are about. But none of these three in my 
judgment are true; and therefore the motion, as I 
said, unseasonable. 

For first. That there may not be a naturalization 
without a union in laws, cannot be maintained. 
Look into the example of the church and the union 
thereof. You shall see several churches, that join 
in one faith, one baptism, which are the points of 
spiritual naturalization, do many times in policy, 
constitutions, and customs differ: and therefore one 
of the fathers made an excellent observation upon 
the two mysteries; the one, that in the gospel, 
where the garment of Christ is said to have been 
without seam; the other, that in the psalm, where 
the garment of the queen is said to have been of 
divers colours; and concludeth, “ In veste varietas 
sit, scissura non sit.” So in this case, Mr. Speaker, 
WG are now in hand to make this monarchy of one 
piece, and not of one colour. Look again into the 
examples of foreign countries, and take that next 
us of France, and there you shall find that they 
have this distribution, pais du droit escrit,” and 
pais du droit coustumier.” For Gascoigne, Lan¬ 
guedoc, l^rovence, Daupbiny, are countries governed 
by the letter, or text of the civil law : but the isle 
of France, Tourain, Berry, Anjou, and the rest, and 
most of all Britainy and Normandy are governed 
by customs, which amount to a municipal law, and 
use the civil law but only for grounds, and to decide 
new and rare cases; and yet nevertheless naturaliza¬ 
tion passeth through’all. 
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Secondly, That this union of laws should precede 
the naturalization, or that it should go on pari passu, 
hand in hand, I suppose likewise, can hardly be 
maintained: hut the contrar}^, that naturalization 
ought to precede, and that not in the precedence of 
an instant; but in distance of time: of which my 
opinion, as I could yield many I'easons, so because 
all this is but a digression, and therefore ought to 
be short, I will hold myself now only to one, which 
is bsiefly and plainly this; that the union of laws 
will ask a great time to he perfected, both for the 
compiling and for the passing of them. During all 
which time, if this mark of strangers should be de¬ 
nied to be taken away, I fear it may induce such a 
habit of strangeness, as will rather be an impedi¬ 
ment than a preparation to farther proceeding: for 
he was a wise man that said, “ Opportuni magnis 
conatibns Iransitiis rerum,” and in these cases, ^‘non 
progredi, est regredi.” And like as in a pair of 
tables, you must put out the former writing before 
you can put in new; and again, that which you 
write in, you write letter by letter; but that which 
you put out, you put out at once: so w'e have now 
to deal with the tables of men^s hearts, wherein it is 
in vain to think you can enter the willing accept¬ 
ance of our laws and customs, except you first put 
forth all notes, either of hostility or foreign condi¬ 
tion : and these are to be put out simul et semel, at 
once without gradations; whereas the other points 
are to be imprinted and engraven distinctly and by 
degrees. 

Thirdly, Whereas it is conceived by some, that 
the communication of our benefits and privileges is 
a good hold that we have over them to draw them 
to submit themselves to our laws, it is an argument 
of some probability, but yet to be answered many 
ways. For first, the intent is mistaken, which is 
not, as I conceive it, to draw them wholly to a sub¬ 
jection to our laws, but to draw both nations to one 
uniformity of law. Again, to think that there should 
be a kind of articulate and indented contract, that 
they should receive our laws to obtain our privileges, 
it is a matter in reason of estate not to be expected, 
being that which scarcely a private man will ac¬ 
knowledge, if it come to that whereof Seneca speak- 
cth, Beneficium accipere est libertatem vendere.” 
No, but courses of estate do describe and delineate 
another which is, to win them either by benefit 
or by custom: for we see in all creatures that men 
do feed them first, and reclaim them after. And so 
in the first institution of kingdoms, kings did first 
win people by many benefits and protections, before 
they pressed any yoke. And for custom, which the 
poet calls imponere morem; who doubts but that 
the scat of the kingdom, and the example of the 
king resting here with us, our manners will quickly 
be there, to make all things ready for our laws? 
And lastly, the naturalization, which is now pro¬ 
pounded, is qualified with such restrictions as there 
will be enough kept back to be used at all times for 
an adamant of drawing them farther on to our de¬ 
sires. And therefore to conclude, I hold this motion 
of union of laws very worthy, and arising from very 
good minds; but yet not proper for this time, 


To come therefore to that, which is now in ques¬ 
tion, it is no more but whether there should be a 
difference made, in this privilege of naturalization, 
between the ante-nati and the post-nati, not in point 
of law, for that will otherwise be decided, hut only 
in point of convenience; as if a laww^’ere now to be 
made de novo. In w^hich question I will at this 
time only answer two objections, and use two argu¬ 
ments, and so leave it to your judgment. 

The first objection hath been, that if a difference 
should he, it ought to be in favour of the ante-nati, 
because they are persons of merit, service, and proof; 
whereas the post-nati are infants, that, as the Scrip¬ 
ture saith, know not the right hand from the left. 

This were good reason, Mr. Speaker’, if the ques¬ 
tion were of naturalizing some particular persons by 
a private bill; but it hath no proportion with the 
general case; for now we are not to look to respects 
that are proper to some, but to those which are com¬ 
mon to all. Now then how can it he imagined, but 
that those, which took their first breath since this 
happy union, inherent in his Majesty's person, must 
be more assured and affectionate to this kingdom, 
than those generally can be presumed to be, which 
were sometimes strangers? for ‘*Nemo subito fin- 
gif ur :” the conversions of minds are not so swift as 
the conversions of times. Nay in effects of grace, 
which exceed far the effects of nature, we see St. 
Paul makes a difference between those he calls 
Neophytes, that is, newly grafted into Christianity, 
and those that are brought up in the faith. And so 
we see by the laws of the church that the children 
of Christians shall be baptized in regard of the faith 
of their parents: but the child of an ethnic may not 
receive baptism till he be able to make an under¬ 
standing profession of his faith. 

Another objection hath been made, thatwc ought 
to be more provident and reserved to restrain the 
post-nati than the ante-nati; because during his 
Majesty's time, being a prince of so approved wisdom 
and judgment, we need no better caution than the 
confidence we may repose in him; but in the future 
reigns of succeeding ages, our caution must be in re 
and not in persona. 

But, Mr. Speaker, to this I answer, that as we 
cannot expect a prince hereafter less like to err in 
respect of his judgment; so again, wc cannot expect 
a prince so like to exceed, if I may so term it, in 
this point of beneficence to that nation, in respect of 
the occasion. For whereas all princes and all men 
are won either by merit or conversation, there is no 
appearance, that any of his Majesty's descendants 
can have either of these causes of bounty towards 
that nation in so ample degree as his Majesty hath. 
And these be the two objections, which seem to me 
most material, why the post-nati should be left free, 
and not be concluded in the same restrictions with 
the ante-nati; whereunto you have heard the answers. 

The two reasons, which I will use on the other 
side, are briefly these: the one being a reason of 
common sense; the other, a reason of estate. 

We see, Mr. Speaker, the time of the nativity is 
in most cases principally regarded. In nature, the 
time of planting and setting is chiefly observed; 
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and we see the astrologers pretend to judge of the 
fortune of the party by the time of the nativity. In 
laws, we may not unfitly apply the case of legitima¬ 
tion to the case of naturalization ; for it is true that 
the common canon law doth put the ante-natus and 
the post-natus in one degree. But when it was moved 
to the parliament of England, Barones una voce 
responderunt, Nolumus leges Anglioe mutare.’^ And 
though it must he confessed that the ante-nati and 
post-nati are in the same degree in dignities j yet 
were they never so in abilities: for no man doubts, 
but the son of an earl or baron, before his creation 


or call, shall inherit the dignity, as well as the son 
born after. But the son of an attainted person, 
born before the attainder, shall not inherit, as the 
after-born shall, notwithstanding charter of pardon. 

The reason of estate is, that any restriction of the 
ante-nati is temporary, and expireth with the genera¬ 
tion; but if you make it in the post-nati also, you 
do but in substance pen a perpetuity of separation. 

Mr. Speaker, in this point I have been short, be¬ 
cause I little expected this doubt, as to poipt of 
convenience; and therefore will not much labour, 
where I suppose there is no greater opposition. 




CERTAIN CONSIDERATIONS 


TOUCHING 


THE PLANTATION IN IRELAND. 


rttESBNTEn TO HIS MAJESTY, 1600. 


TO THE KING. 


It seemeth God hath reserved to your Majesty^s 
times two works, which amongst the works of kings 
have the supreme pre-eminence; the union, and the 
plantation of kingdoms. For although it be a great 
fortune for a king to deliver or recover his kingdom 
from long continued calamities: yet in the judgment 
of those that have distinguished of the degrees of 
sovereign honour, to he a founder of estates or 
kingdoms, excclleth all the rest For, as in arts 
and sciences, to be the first inventor is more than 
to illustrate or amplify ; and as in the works of 
God, the creation is greater than the preservation; 
and as in the works of nature, the birth and nativity 
is more than the continuance: so in kingdoms, the 
first foundation or jdantation is of more noble dig¬ 
nity and merit than all that followetb. Of which 
foundations there being but two kinds; the first, 
that maketh one of more; and tlie second, that 
maketh one of none: the latter resembling the cre¬ 
ation of the world, which was de niliilo ad quid ; 
and the former, the edification of the church, wliich 
was de multiplici ad simplex, vcl ad rmum : it hath 
pleased the Divine Providence, in singular favour to 
your Majesty, toputboth tbesekinds of foundations or 
regenerations into your band: the one, in the union 
of the island of Britain; the other, in the plantation 
of great and noble parts of the island of Ireland. 
Which enterprises being once happily accomplished, 
then that which was uttered by one of the best ora¬ 
tors, in one of the worst verses, ** 0 fortimatam 
natam me consule Romamr^ maybe far more truly 


and properly applied to your Majesty^s acts; 
“ natam te rege Britanniam; natam Hiberniam.” 
For he spake improperly of deliverance and 
preservation; but in these acts of yours it may be 
verified more naturally. For indeed unions and 
plantations are the very nativities or birth-days of 
kingdoms : wherein likewise your Majesty bath yet 
a fortune extraordinary, and difiering from former 
examples in the same kind. For most part of unions 
and plantations of kingdoms have been founded in 
the effusion of blood: but your Majesty shall build 
in solo piiro, et in area puva, that shall need no 
sacrifices expiatory for blood; and therefore, no 
doubt, under a higher and more assured blessing. 
Wherefore, as I adventured, when I was less known 
and less particularly bound to your Majesty, than 
since by your undeserved favour I have been, to 
write somewhat touching the union, wliich your 
Majesty was pleased graciously to accept, and which 
since 1 have to my power seconded by my travails, 
not only in discourse, but in action : so I am thereby 
encouraged to do the like, touching this matter of 
plantation ; hoping that your Majesty will, througli 
the weakness of my ability, discern the strength of 
my afiection, and the honest and fervent desire I 
have to see your Majcsty^s person, name, and times, 
blessed and exalted above those of your royal pro¬ 
genitors. And I was the rather invited this to do, 
by the remembrance, that when the lord chief jus¬ 
tice deceased, Popham, served in the place wherein 
I now serve, and afterwards in the attorney’s place ? 
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he laboured greatly in the last project touching for 
the plantation of Munster ; which nevertheless, as jes 
it seemeth, hath given more light by the errors avc 
thereof, what to avoid, than by the direction of the th« 
same, what to follow. 

First therefore, 1 will speak somewhat of the hk 
excellency of the work, and then of the means to thi 

compass and cfiect it. , 

For the excellency of the work, I will divide i ha 
into, four noble and worthy consequences that will to 

follow thereupon. ■ 

The first of the four, is honour j whereof I have m 
spoken enough already, were it not that the harp of sa 
Ireland puts me in mind of that glorious emblem or es 
allegory, wherein the wisdom of antiquity did figure si 
and shadow out works of this nature. Foi the poets gi 
feigned that Orpheus, by the virtue and sweetness al 
of his harp, did call and assemble the beasts and b 
birds, of llieir nature wild and savage, to stand about A 
him, ns in a theatre ; forgetting their affections of w 
fierceness, of lust, and of prey ; and listening to the o 
tunes and harmonies of the harp; and soon after tl 
called likewise the stones and woods to remove, and 
stand in order about him : which fable was anciently tl 
interpreted of the reducing and plantation of king- c 
doms: when people of barbarous manners are t 
brought to give over and discontinue their customs e 
of revenge and blood, and of dissolute life, and a. i 
theft, and of rapine ; and to give car to the wusdom i 

of laws and governments; whereupon nnmediate y 
followeth the calling of stones for building and i 
habitation; and of trees for the seats of houses, | 
orchards, and enclosures, and the like. This work 
therefore, of all other most incmorable and honour- i 
able, your Majesty hath now in hand; especially, i 
your Majesty join the harp of David, in easting out 
the evil spirit of superstition, with the harp ot in- 
pheus, in casting out desolation and barbarism. 

The second consequence of this enterprise, is the 
avoiding of an inconvenience, which comnionly at- 
tendeth upon happy times, and is an evil cfiect of a 
good cause. The revolution of tins present age 
seemeth to incline to peace, almo.st generally in 
these par(s ; and your Majesty’s most Christian and 
virtuous affections do promise the same more espe- 
cially to these your kingdoms. AcMiffect of peace in 
fruitful kingdoms, where the stock of people, receiv¬ 
ing no consumption nor diminution by waiq aoth 
continually multiply and increase, must in the end 
bo a surcharge or overflow of people more th.m the 
territories can well maintain; wliicli many times, 
insinuating a general necessity and want of means 
into all estates, doth turn external peace into intei- 
nal troubles and seditions. Now what an excellent 
diversion of this inconvenience is ministered, by 
God’s providence, to your Majesty, m this plantation 
of IrolLd ! wherein so many families may receive 
sustentation and fortunes; and the discharge o 
them also out of England and Scotland may prevent 
many seeds of future perturbations ; so that i t is, as 
if a man were troubled for the avoidance of water 
from the place where he hath bmlt his 
aftowards should advise with himself to cast those 
waters, and to turn them into fair pools or streams, 


for pleasure, provision, or use. So shall your Ma¬ 
jesty in this work have a dotihle commodity, m the 
avoidance of people here, and in making wse of them 

The third consequence is the great safety that is 
like to grow to your Majesty’s estate in general by 
this act; in discomfiting all hostile atternpts of 
foreigners, which the weakness of that kmgdorn 
hath heretofore invited: wherein I shall not need 
to fetch reasons afar off, either for the general or 
particular. For the general, because nothing is 
more evident than that, which one of the Komans 
said of Peloponnesus: “ Testudo intra tegumen tuta 
est-” the tortoise is safe within her shell: but it 
she put forth any part of her body, then it end^n- 
gcreth not only the part which is so put forth, but 
all the rest And so we see in armour, if any part 
be left naked, it puts in hazard the whole person. 
And in the natural body of man, if there be any 
weak or affected part, it is enough to draw rheums 
or malign humours unto it, to the interruption ot 

the health of the whole body. ^ 

And for the particular, the example is too tresn, 
that the indisposition of that kingdom hath been a 
continual attractive of troubles and infestations upon 
this estate; and though your Majesty’s greatness 
; doth in some sort discharge this fear, yet with your 
^ increase of power it cannot he, hut envy is likewise 
i increased. 

The fourth ami last consequence is the great profit 
I and strength which Is like ‘o 
, crown, by the working upon this unpolished part 
c thereof: whereof your Majesty, being in the 
- strength of your years, are like, by the good plea- 
f sure of Almighty God, to receive more than the 
t first-fruits i and your posterity a growing and spnng- 
•- iiig vein of riches and power. For this island being 

anolber Britain, as Britain was said to be another 
e world, is endowed with so many dowries of nature, 
t- considering the fruitfulness of the soil, the ports, the 
a rivers, the fishings, the qiiarnes, the woods, and 
•c other materials ; and especially the mcc and gene- 
'n ration of men, valiant, hard, and active, as ^ ’S 
id easy, no not upon the continent, to find s'"-!’ “o"' 
c! finence of oomLaities, if the hand of -an did jo n 
in with the hand of nature. So then for the e«el- 
V- lency of the work, in point of honour, policy, safetj, 
.h and utility, here I cease. 


Fon the means to effect this work, I know youi 
kinjesty shall not want the information of person, 
expert and industrious, which have served you c 
and know the region: nor the advice of a pave an 
prudent council of estate here; which know th 
pulses of the hearts of people, pd ^ 

lassac'cs of conducting great actions: besMeph, 

which is above all, which is that fountain of wisdm 
and universality which is in yourself; 
standing in a thing of so public a nature, it is u 
amiss for your Majesty to hear variety of opmoi 
for, as Demosthenes saith well, the good fortune 
a prince or state doth sometimes put a good moti 
Uoa fool’smouth. I do think thpefore themea 
of accomplishing this work eonsisteth of two pr 
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cipal parts. The first, the invitation and encourage¬ 
ment of undertakers; the second, the order and 
policy of the project itself. For as in all engines 
of the' hand there is somewhat that giveth the motion 
and force, and the rest serveth to guide and govern 
the same: so it is in these enterprises or engines of 
estate. As for the former of these, there is no doubt, 
hut next unto the providence and finger of God, 
which writeth these virtuous and excellent desires 
in the tables of your Majesty’s heart,* your autho¬ 
rity and affection is primus motor in this cause; 
and therefore the more strongly and fully your Ma¬ 
jesty shall declare yourself in it, the more shall you 
quicken and animate the whole proceeding. For 
this is an action, which as the worthiness of it doth 
hear it, so the nature of it requireth it to be carried 
in some height of reputation, and fit in mine opinion 
for pnlpits and parliaments, and all places to ring 
and resound of it For that which may seem vanity 
in some things, I mean matter of fame, is of great 
efficacy in this case. 

But now let me descend to the inferior spheres, 
and speak what co-operation in the subjects or un¬ 
dertakers may be raised and kindled, and by what 
means. Therefore to take plain grounds, which are 
the surest; all men are drawn into actions hy three 
things, pleasure, honour, and profit But before I pur¬ 
sue these three motives, it is fit in this place to inter¬ 
lace a word or two of the quality of the undertakers : 
wherein my opinion simply is, that if your Majesty 
shall make these portions of land, which are to be 
jilanted, as rewards or as suits, or as fortunes for 
those that are in want, and are likeliest to seek after 
them; that they will not he able o go through with 
the charge of good and substantial plantations, but 
will deficerc in opere medio; and then this work 
will succeed, as Tacitus saith, “ acribiis initiis, fine 
incurioso.” So that this must rather be fin adven¬ 
ture for such as are full, than a setting up of those 
that are low of means: for those men indeed are fit 
to perform these undertakings, wliicli were fit to 
purchase dry reversions after lives or years, or such 
as were fit to put out money upon long returns, 

I do not say, but that I think the undertakers 
themselves will be glad to have some captains, or 
men of service, intermixed among them for their 
safety; but I speak of the generality of undertakers, 
wdiich I wush were men of estate and lilenly. 

Now therefore it followetli well to speak of tlie 
aforesaid three motives. For it will appear the 
more, how necessary it is to allure by all means 
undertakers: since those men will be least fit, which 
are like to be most in appetite of themselves; and 
those most fit, which are like least to desire it. 

First, therefore, for pleasure: in this region or 
tract of soil, there are no warm winters, nor orange- 
trees, nor strange beasts, or birds, or other points of 
curiosity or pleasure, as there are in the Indies and 
the like : so as there can be found no foundation 
made upon matter of pileasurc, otherwise than that 
the very general desire of novelty and experiment 
in some stirring natures may work somewhat; and 
therefore it is the other two points, of honour and 
profit, whereupon we are wholly to rest, 


For honour or countenance, if I shall mention to 
your Majesty, whether in wisdom you shall think 
convenient, the better to express your affection to 
the enterprise, and for a pledge thereof, to add the 
earldom of Ulster to the prince’s titles, I shall but 
learn it out of the practice of king Edward I. who 
first used the like course, as a mean the better to 
restrain the country of Wales: and I take it, the 
prince of Spain hath the addition of a province in 
the kingdom of Naples: and other precedents I 
think there are : and it is like to put more life and 
encouragement into the undertakers. 

Also, considering the large territories wffiich are 
to be planted, it is not unlike your Majesty wall think 
of raising some nobility there; which, if it be done 
merely upon new titles of dignity, having no manner 
of reference to the old; and if it be done also with¬ 
out putting too many portions into one hand : and 
lastly, if it be done without any great franchises or 
commands, I do not see any peril can ensue thereof. 
As on the other side, it is like it may draw som^ 
persons of great estate and means into the action, 
to the great furtherance and supply of the charges 
thereof. 

And lastly, for knighthood, to such persons as 
have not attained it; or otherwise knighthood, with 
some new difference and precedence, it may, no 
doubt, work with many. And if any man think, 
that these things which I propound, are aliquid 
nimis for the proportion of this action, I confess 
plainly, that if your Majesty will have it really and 
effectually performed, my ojinion is, you cannot 
bestow too much sunshine upon it. For lunm 
radiis non rnaturcscit botrus.” Thus much for 
lionour. 

For profit, it will consist in three parts: 

First, The easy rales that your Majesty shall be 
pleased to give the undertakers of the land they 
shall receive. 

Secondly, The liberties wiiich you may be pleased 
to confer upon them. When I speak of liberties, I 
mean not liberties of jurisdiction; as counties pa¬ 
latine, or the like, which it seemeth hath been the 
error of the ancient donations and plantations in 
that country, but I mean only liberties tending to 
commodity ; as liberty to transport any of the com¬ 
modities growing upon the countries new planted; 
liberty to import from hence all things appertaining 
to their necessary use, custom-free; liberty to take 
timber or other materials in your Majesty’s woods 
there, and the like. 

Tlie third is, ease of charge ; that the whole mass 
of charge doth not rest upon the private purse of 
I lie undertakers. 

For the two former of these I will pass them over; 
because in that project, which with good diligence 
and providence hath been presented to your Majesty 
by your ministers of that kingdom, they are in my 
opinion well handled. 

For the third, I will never despair, hut that the 
parliament of England, if it may perceive, that this 
action is not a flash, but a solid and settled pursuit, 
will give aid to a w^ork so religious, so politic, and 
so profitablct And the distribution of charge, if it 
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be observed, falleth naturally into three binds of 
charge, and every of those charges respectively 
ought to have his proper fountain and issue. For 
as there proceedeth from your Majesty's royal 
})onnty and munificence, the gift of the land, and 
the other materials; together with the endowment 
of liberties; and as the charge which is private, as 
building of houses, stocking of grounds, victual, and 
the like, is to rest upon the particular undertakers ; 
go whatsoever is public, as building of churches, 
walling of towns, town houses, bridges, causeways, 
or highways, and the like, ought not so properly to 
lie upon particular persons, but to come from the 
public estate of this kingdom; to which this work 
is like to return so great an addition of glory, 
strength, and commodity. 

For the project itself, I sliall need to speak the 
less, in regard it is so considerately digested already 
for the county of Tyrone: and therefore my labour 
shall be but in those things wherein I shall either 
add to, or dissent from that which is set down ; 
which will include five points or articles. 

First, Ihev mention a commission for this plant¬ 
ation : which of all things is most necessary, both to 
direct and appease controversies, and the like. 

To this I add two propositions : the one, that 
which perhaps is meant, though not expressed, that 
the commissioners should for certain times reside 
and abide in some habitable town of Ireland, near 
in distance to the country where the plantation shall 
be; to the end, both that they may be more at hand, 
for the execution of the parts of their commission; 
and withal it is like, by drawing a concourse of 
j)eople and tradesmen to such towns, it will be some 
help and commodity to the undertakers for things 
they shall stand in need of: and likewise it will be 
a more safe place of receit and store, wherein to 
unlade and deposit such provisions as are after to 
ji'Q employed. 

The second is, that your Majesty would make a 
correspondency between the commission there, and 
a council of plantation here: wdierein I wmrrant 
myself by the precedent of the like council of plant¬ 
ation for Virginia; an enterprise in my opinion 
clifiTering as much from this, as Amadis de Gaul 
* differs from Cmsar’s Commentaries. But w^ben I 
speak of a council of plantation, I mean some persons 
chosen by way of reference, upon whom the labour 
may rest, to prepare and report things to the coun¬ 
cil of estate here, that concern that business. For 
although your Majesty have a grave and sufficient 
council in Ireland; from whom, and upon whom, 
the commissioners are to have assistance and de¬ 
pendence ; yet that supplies not the purpose whereof 
I speak. For, considering, that upon the advertise¬ 
ments, as 'well of the commissioners, as of the coun¬ 
cil of Ireland itself, there will be many occasions to 
crave directions from your Majesty and your privy 
council here, which are busied with a world of 
affairs; it cannot but give greater expedition, and 
some better perfection unto such directions and 
resolutions, if the matters may be considered of 
aforeband, by such as may have a continual care of 
the cause. And it will be likewise a comfort and 


satisfaction to some principal undertakers, if they 
may he admitted of that council. 

Secondly, There is a clause wherein the under¬ 
takers are restrained, that they shall execute the 
plantation in person ; from which I must dissent, if 
r will consent with the grounds I have already taken. 
For it is not probable that men of great means and 
plentiful estate will endure the travel, diseasements, 
and adventures of going thither in person: but 
rather, I suppose, many will undertake portions as 
an advancement for their younger children or kins¬ 
folks ; or for the sweetness of the expectation of a 
great bargain in the end, wffien it is overcome. And 
therefore, it is like they wall employ sons, kinsfolks, 
servants, or tenants, and yet be glad to have the 
estate in themselves. And it may be, some again 
will join their purses together, and make as it were 
a partnership or joint adventure; and yet man forth 
some one person by consent, for the executing of 
the plantation. 

Thirdly, There is a main point, wherein I fear 
the project hath made too much of the line and com¬ 
pass, jind will not be so natural and easy to execute, 
nor yet so politic and convenient: and that is, that 
the buildings should be sparsim upon every portion; 
and the castle or principal house should draw the 
tenements and farms about it as it were into villages, 
hamlets, or endships; and that there should be 
only four corporate towns for the artificers and 
tradesmen. 

My opinion is, that the buildings be altogether m 
towns, to be compounded as well of luisbandries as 
of arts. My reasons are, ^ 

First, when men come into a country vast, and 
void of all things necessary for the "use of man's 
life, if they set up together in a place, one of them 
will the better supply the wants of the other: work- 
folks of all sorts will be the more continually on 
work without loss of time; when, if work fail in one 
place, they may have it fast by ; the ways will be 
made more passable for carriages to these seats or 
towns, than they can be to a number of dispersed 
solitary places; and infinite other helps and ease¬ 
ments, scarcely to be comprehended in cogitation, 
will ensue in vicinity and society of people; whereas 
if they build scattered,'as is projected, every man 
must have a cornucopia in himself for all things be 
must use ; which cannot but breed much difficulty, 
and no less waste. 

Secondly, it will draw out of the inhabited country 
of Ireland provisions and victuals, and many neces¬ 
saries 5 because they shall be sure of utterance : 
whereas in the dispersed habitations, every man 
must reckon only upon that that he brings with him, 
as they do in provisions of ships. 

Thirdly, the charge of bawnes, as they call them, 
to be made about every castle or bouse, may be 
spared, when the inhabitants shall be congregated 
only into towns. 

And lastly, it will be a means to secure the coun¬ 
try against future perils, in case of any revolt and 
defection: for by a slight fortification of no great 
charge, the danger of any attempts of kierns and 
sword-men may be prevented; the omission of which 
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point, in the last plantation of Munster, made the 
work of years to be but the spoil of days. And if 
any man think it will draw people too far off from 
the grounds they are to labour, it is to be under¬ 
stood, that the number of the towns be increased 
accordingly; and likewise, tbe situation of them be 
as in the centre, in respect of the portions assigned 
to them : for in the champaign countries of England, 
where the habitation usetb to be in towns, and not 
dispersed, it is no new thing to go two miles off to 
plough part of their grounds; and two miles com¬ 
pass will take up a good deal of country, ! 

The fourth point, is a point wherein I shall differ 
from the project rather in quantity and proportion, 
than in matter. There is allowed to the undertaker, 
within the five years of restraint, to alien a third 
part in fee farm, and to demise another third for 
forty years: which I fear will mangle the portions, 
and will he but a shift to make money of two parts ; 
wdiereas, I am of opinion, the more the first under¬ 
taker is forced to keep in his own hands, the more 
the work is like to prosper. For first, the person 
liable to the state here to perform the plantation, is 
the immediate undertaker. Secondly, the more his 
profit dependeth upon the annual and springing 
commodity, the more sweetness he will find in put¬ 
ting forward manurance and husbanding of the 
grounds, and therefore is like to take more care of 
it Thirdly, since the natives are excluded, I do 
not see that any persons are like to be drawn over 


of that condition, as are like to give fines, and un¬ 
dertake the charge of building. For I am persuaded, 
that the people transported will consist of gentlemen 
and their servants, and of labourers and hinds, and 
not of yeomen of any wealth. And therefore the 
charge of buildings, ns well of the tenements and 
farms, as of the capital houses themselves, is like to 
rest upon the principal undertakers. Which will be 
recompensed in the end to the full and mih much 
advantage, if they make no long estates or lejises. 
And therefore this article to receive some qualification. 

Fifthly, I should think it requisite that men of 
experience in that kingdom should enter into some 
particular consideration of the charges and pro¬ 
visions of all kinds, that will be incident to the 
plantation; to the end, that thereupon some advice 
may be taken for the furnishing and accommodating 
them most conveniently, aiding private industry and 
charge with public care and order. 

Thus I have expressed to your Majesty those 
simple and weak cogitations, which I have had in 
myself touching this cause, wherein I most humbly 
desire your pardon, and gracious acceptance of my 
good affection and intention. For I bold it for a 
rule, that there belongelh to great monarchs, from 
faithful servants, not only the tribute of duty, but 
the oblations of cheerfulness of heart. And so I 
pray the Almighty to bless this great action, with 
, your Majesty's care; and your care with happy 
1 success. 


A REPORT 


WADB 

BY SIR FRANCIS BACON, KNIGHT, 


IN THE HOUSE OP COMMONS, 

OF A SPEECH DELIVERED BY THE EARL OP SALISBURY} AND ANOTHER SPEECH DELIVERED BY THE EARL Of 
NORTHAMPTON, AT A CONFERENCE CONCERNING 


THE PETITION OF THE MERCHANTS UPON THE SPANISH dWETANCES. 


PARLIAMENT 5 JACOBI. 


And it please you, Mr. Speaker, 1 clo not find 
myself any ways bound to report that which passed 
at the last conference touching the Spanish griev¬ 
ances, having been neither employed to speak, nor 
appointed to report in that cause. But because it is 
put upon me by a silent expectation, grounded upon 
nothing, that I know, more than that I was observed 
diligently to take notes ; I am content, if that pro¬ 
vision which I made for mine own remembrance 
may serve this house for a report, not to deny you 
that sheaf that I have in haste bound up. It is true, 
that one of his Majesty’s principal counsellors in 


causes of estate did use a speech that contained a 
world of matter; hut how I shall be able to make a 
globe of that world, therein I fear mine own strength. 

Ilis lordship took the occasion of this, which I 
shall now report, upon the answer which w^as by us 
made to the amendments propounded upon the bill 
of hostile laws; quitting that business with these 
few w'ords; that he would discharge our expecta¬ 
tion of reply, because their lordships had no war¬ 
rant to dispute. Then continuing his speech, he fell 
into this other cause, and said; that being now to 
make answer to a proposition of ours, as we had 
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done to one of theirs, he wished it could be passed 
over with like l)revity. But he did foresee his way, 
that it would prove not only long, but likewise hard 
to find, and hard to keep ; this cause being so to be 
carried, as above all no wrong be done to the king’s 
sovereignty and authority: and in the second place, 
no misunderstanding do ensue between the two 
houses. And therefore that he hoped his words 
would receive a benign interpretation; knowing well 
that pursuit and drift of speech, and multitude of 
matter, might breed w^ords to pass from him beyond 
the compass of his intention : and therefore he 
placed more assurance and caution in the innoeeney 
of his own meaning, and in the experience of oim 
favours, than in any his W’ariness or watchfulness 
over his own speech. 

This respective preface used, his lordship de¬ 
scended to the matter itself; which he divided into 
three considerations; for he said he would consider 
of the petition, 

First, As it proceeded from the merchants. 

Secondly, As from them it was olTered to the 
lower house. 

And thirdly, As from the lower house it was re¬ 
commended to the higher house. 

In the first of these considerations there fell out 
naturally a subdivision into the persons of the peti¬ 
tioners, and the matter and parts of the petition. In 
the persons of the merchants his lordship made, as 
I have collected them, in number, eight observ¬ 
ations, wliereof the three first respected the general 
condition of merchants; and the five following were 
applied to the particular circumstances of the mer¬ 
chants now complaining. 

His lordship’s first general observation was, th?it 
merchants were of two sorts; llic one sought their 
fortunes, as the verse sailh, “per saxa, perignes;” 
and, as it is .said in the same place, “ extremos cur- 
rit mercator ad ludos;” subjecting themselves to 
weather and tempest; to absence, and, as it were, 
exile, out of their native cmmtrics; to arrest in | 
entrances of wfir ; to foreign injustice and rigour in 
times of peace; arid many other sufiTerances and ad¬ 
ventures. But that there were others that took a 
more safe, but a less generous course in raising their 
fortunes, lie taxed none, but did attribute much 
more respect to the former. 

The second general observation which his lord- 
ship made was, that the complaints of merchants 
were usually subject to much error, in regard that 
tlioy spake, for the most part, but upon information; 
and that carried through many hands; and of mat¬ 
ters done in remote parts; so as a false or factious 
factor might oftentimes make great tragedies upon 
no great ground. Wliereof, towards the end of Jiis 
speech he brought an instance of one trading into 
the Levant, that complained of an arx'cst of his ship, 
and possessed the council-table with the same com¬ 
plaint in a vehement and bitter fashion ; desiring 
and pressing some present and expostulary letters 
touching the same. Whereupon some counsellors, 
well acquainted with the like heats, and forwardness 
in complaints, happened to say to him out of con- 
lecture, and not out of any intelligence, “ What will 


you say if your ship, which you complain to he un¬ 
der arrest, be now under sail in w^ay homewards ?” 
Which fell out accordingly; the same person con¬ 
fessing, six da^’S after, to the lords, that she was in¬ 
deed in her wmy homewards. 

The third general observation which his lordship 
made was this, in eflect; that .although he granted 
that the wealth and welfare of the merchant was 
not without a sympathy with the general stock and 
state of a nation, especially an island; yet neverthe¬ 
less, it was a thing too familiar with the merchant, 
to make the case of his particular profit, the public 
case of the kingdom. 

There follow the particular observations, which 
have a reference and application to the merchants that 
trade to Spain and the Levant; w^herein his lordship 
did first honourably and tenderly acknowledge, that 
their grievances w^ere great, that they did multiply, 
and that they do deserve compassion and help; but yet 
nevertheless, that he must use that loving plainness 
to them as to tell them, that in many things they 
v/ere authors of their own miseries. For since the 
dissolving of the company, which was teimed the 
monopoly, and was set free by the special instance 
of this house, there hath followed such a confusion 
and relaxation in order and government amongst 
them, as they do not only incur many inconveniences, 
and commit many errors; but in the pursuits of 
their own remedies and suits they do it so impoli¬ 
ticly, and after such a fashion, as, except lieger cim- 
bassadors, which are the eyes of kings in foreign 
parts, should leave their centinel, and become mer¬ 
chants’ factors, and solicitors, their causes can hardly 
prosper. And, which is more, such is now the con¬ 
fusion in the trade, as shop-keepers and handy-crafts¬ 
men become merchants there ; who, being bound to 
no orders, seek base means, by gifts and bribery, to 
procure favours at the hands of officers there. So 
as the honest merchant, that trades like a substantial 
merchant, and loves not to take servile courses to 
buy the right due to him by the amity of the princes, 
can have no justice without treading in their steps. 

Secondly, llis lordship did observe some impro¬ 
bability that the wrongs should be so great, consider¬ 
ing trading into those parts was never greater; 
whereas if the wrongs and griefs were so intolerable 
and continual, as they propound them and voiced 
them, it would work rather a general discourage¬ 
ment and coldness of trade in fact, than an earnest 
and hot complaint in words. 

Thirdly, His lordship did observe, that it is a 
course, howsoever it may be with a good intent, yet, 
of no small presumption, for merchants upon their 
particular grievances to urge things tending to a 
direct wmr, considering that nothing is more usual 
in treaties, than that such particular damages and 
molestations of subjects are left to a form of justice 
to be righted: and that the more high articles do 
retain nevertheless their vigour inviolably ; and that 
the great bargain of the kingdom for war and peace 
may in no wise depend upon such petty forfeitures, 
no more than in common assurance between man 
and man it were fit that, upon every breach of cove¬ 
nants, there should be limited a re-entry. 
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Fourthly, His lordship did observe, in the manner 
of preferring tlieir petition, they had inverted due 
order, addressing themselves to the foot, and not to 
the head. For, considering that tliey prayed no 
new law for their relief, and that it concerned mat¬ 
ter of inducement to war or peace, tliey ought to 
have begun witli his Majesty ,* unto whose royal 
judgment, power, and office, did properly belong tlie 
discerning of that which w^ns desired, the putting in 
act of that which might be granted, and the thanks 
for that wffiich might he obtained. 

Jifthly, His lordship did observe, that as they 
had not preferred their petition as it should he, so 
ffiey bad not pursued their own direction as it w^ns. 
For liaving directed their petition to the king, the 
lords spiritual and temporal, and the commons in 
parliament assembled, it imported, as if they had 
offered the like petition to the lords j which they 
never did : contrary not only to their own direction 
but likewise to our conceit, who pre-supposed, as 
It should seem by some speech that passed from 
us at a former conference, that they had offered se¬ 
veral petitions of like tenor to both houses. So 
have you now those eight observations, part general, 
part special, which his lordship made touching the 
persons of those wffiieh exhibited the petition, and 
the circumstances of the same. 

For the matter of the petition itself, his lordship 
made this division, that it consisteth of three parts. 
First, Of the complaints of wrongs in ffict. 
Secondly, Of the complaints of wrongs in law', as 
they may be truly termed, that is, of the inequality 
ot laws w'hich do regulate the trade. 

And thirdly, The remedy desired by letters of 
mart. 

The wronp in fact receive n local distrihiilion of 

vn Spain, in the trade to the 

West-Indies, and in the trade to the Levant. 

Concerning (he trade to Spain ; although his 
lordship did use much signification of compassion of 
the injuries which the merchants received; and 
attributed so much to their profession and estate, as 
Irom such a mouth in such a presence they ought 
to receive for a great deal of honour and comfort, 
which kind of demonstration he did interlace 
throughout his whole speech, as proceeding ex 
abundantia cordis, yet nevertheless he did remember 
tour cxcusations, or rnlhcr extenuations of those 
wrongs. 

The first was, that the injustices complained of 
were not in the highest degree, heeaii.se ihcy were 
delays and hard proceedings, and not iniqne sen¬ 
tences, or defini live condemnations: wherein I called 
0 mind what I heard a great bishop say, that courts 
ot justice though they did not turn justice into 
wormwood by corruption, yet they turned it into 

vinegar by delay.?, which soured it. Such a differ- 

ence did his lord.ship make, which, no question, is 
a difference secuiulum majus et minus. 

Secondly, His lordship ascribed these delays, not 
so much to malice or alienaiion of mind towards us, 
as to the nature of the people and nation, which is 
fiib'nf ^^®refore dilatory; for all proud men are 
full of delays, and must he waited on; and especially 


to the multitudes and diversityof tribunalsand places 
of justice, and the number of the king’s councils, 
full of referrings, which ever prove of ncces.sity to 
be deferrings; besides the great distance of terri¬ 
tories: all whicii have made the delays of .Spain to 
come into a by-word through the woidd. Wherein 
I think his lordship might allude to the proverb of 
Italy, “ Mi venga la mortc di Spagna,” Let my death 
come from Spain, for then it is sure to be long a 
coming. 

Thirdly, His lordship did use an extenuation of 
these wrongs, drawn from the nature of man, nemo 
SLibito fingitur. For that we must make an account, 
that though the fire of enmity be out between Spain 
and us, yet it vapoureth: the utter extincting where¬ 
of must be the work of time. 

But lastly, His lordship did fall upon that exte¬ 
nuation, which of all the rest was more forcible; 
which was,^ that many of these wrongs were not 
sustained w'ithout some aspersion of the merchants^ 
own fault in ministering the occasion, which grew 
chiefly in this manner. 

There is contained an article in the treaty between 
Spain and us, that we shall not transport any native 
commodities of the Low Countries into Spain j nay 
more, that we shall not transport any opificia, manu¬ 
factures of the same countries : so that if an English 
cloth take but a dye in the Low Countries, it may 
not be transported by the English. And the reason 
IS, because even those manufactures, although the 
materials come from other places, do yield unto them 
cl profit and sustentation, in regard their people are 
set on work hy them ; they have a gain likewise in 
the price; and they have a custom in the trans])ort- 
mg. All whicli llie policy of Spain is to debar them 
of; being no less desirous to suffocate the trade of 
the Low Countries, than to reduce their obedience. 
This^ article the English merchant cither doth not 
or will not understand: but being drawn with his 
threefold cord of love, hate, and gain, they do ven¬ 
ture to transport the Low Country commodities of 
these natures, and so draw upon themselves these 
arrests and troubles. 

For the trade to the Indies, bis lordship did dis¬ 
cover unto us the slate of it to be thus: the policy 
of Spam doth keep that treasury of theirs under 
such lock and key, as both confederates, yea, and 
subjects, are excluded of treacle into those conn- 
tries; insomuch ns the French king, who hath reason 
to stand^ upon equal terms with Spain, yet never¬ 
theless is by express capitulation debarred. The 
subjects of Portugal, whom the state of Spain hath 
studied by all means to content, are likewise debarred; 
such a vigilant dragon is there that keepeth this 
golden fleece: yet nevertheless, such was liis Majes- 
t} s magnanimity in the debate and conclusion of 
the last treaty, as he would never condescend to any 
article, importing the exclusion of his suhjccls from 
that trade : as a prince that would not acknowledge 
tliat any such right could grow to the crown of 
hpain by the donative of the pope, whose authorily 
he disclaimelh; or by the title of a dispersed and 
punctual occupation of certain territories in the 
name of the rest; but stood firm to reserve that 
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point in full question to farther times and occasions; 
so as it is left by the treaty in suspense, neither 
debarred nor permitted: the tenderness and point 
of honour whereof was such, as they that went thi¬ 
ther must run their own peril. Nay, farther, his 
lordship affirmed, that if yet at this time his Majesty 
would descend to a course of entreaty for the release 
of the arrest in those parts, and so confess an ex¬ 
clusion, and quit the point of honour, his Majesty 
might have them forthwith released. And yet his 
loidship added, that the oflences and scandals of 
some had made this point worse than it was, in 
regard that this very last voyage to Yirginia, in¬ 
tended for trade and plantation, where the Spaniard 
hath no people nor possession, is already become 
infamed for piracy. Witness Bingley, who first 
insinuating his purpose to be an actor in that worthy 
action of enlarging trade and plantation, is become 
a pirate, and hath been so pursued, as his ship is 
taken in Ireland, tljough his person isnotyet in hold. 

hor the trade to the Lev<ant, his lordship opened 
unto us that the complaint consisted in ciTect but of 
two particulars : the one, touching the arrest of a 
ship called the Trial, in Sicily; the other, of a ship 
called the Vineyard, in Sardinia. The first of which 
arrests was upon pretence of piracy; tlie second, 
tipon pretence of carrying ordnance and powder to 
the lurk. That process concerning the Trial had 
been at tlie merchants’' instance drawn to a review 
in Spain, which is a favour of exceeding rare pre¬ 
cedent, being directly against the liberties and pri- 
vileges of Sicily. That of the Vineyard, notwith¬ 
standing it be of that nature, as, if it should be true, 
tendeth to the great dishonour of our nation, whereof 
hold hath been already taken by the French ambas¬ 
sador residing at Constantinople, who entered into a 
scandalous expostulation with his Majesty’s ambas¬ 
sador tliere, upon that and the like transportations 
of munition to the Turk, yet nevertheless there is 
an answer given, by letters from the king’s ambas¬ 
sador lieger in Spain, that there shall he some 
course taken to give reasonable contentment in that 
cause, as far as may be: in both wdiich ships, to 
speak truly, the greatest mass of loss may be in¬ 
cluded; for the rest are mean, in respect of the 
value of those two vessels. And tlma much his 
lordship’s speech comprehended concerning the 
M^rongs in fact. 

Concerning the wrongs in law; that is to say, 
the rigour of the Spanish laws extended upon his 
Majesty’s subjects that trafiic thither, his lordship 
gave this answer. That they were no new statutes 
or edicts devised for our people, or our times; hut 
were the ancient laws of that kingdom: Siius cui- 
que mos. And therefore, as travellers must endure 
tlie extremities of the climate, and temper of the 
air wdiere they travel; so merchants must bear with 
the extremities of the laws, and temper of the estate 
where they trade. Wliereunto his lordship added, 
That our own laws here in England were not ex¬ 
empted from the like complaints in foreign [)arts; 
especially in point of marine causes and depreda¬ 
tions, and that same swift alteration of property, 
which is claimed by the admiralty in case of goods 


taken in pirates’ hands. But yet that we were to 
understand thus much of the king of Spain’s care 
and regard of our nation; that he had written his 
letters to all corregidors, officers of ports, and other 
his ministers, declaring his will and pleasure to 
have his Majesty’s subjects used with all freedom 
and favour; and with this addition, that they should 
have more favour, wdien it might he showed, than 
any other. Which words, howsoever the effects 
prove, are not suddenly to be requited with peremp¬ 
tory I’esolutions, till time declare the direct issue. 

For the third part of the matter of the petition, 
which was the remedy sought by letters of mart, his 
lordship seemed desirous to make us capable of the 
inconvenience of that W'hich w'as desired, by setting 
before us two notable exceptions thereunto : the one, 
that the remedy was utterly incompetent and vain; 
the other, that it was dangerous and pernicious to 
our merchants, and in consequence to the whole state. 

For the W'eakness of the remedy, his lordship 
wished us to enter into consideration what the 
remedy was, which the statute of Henry the fifth, 
which was now sought to be put in execution, gave 
in this case : which was thus: That the party 
grieved should first complain to the keeper of the 
privy seal, and from him should take letters unto 
the party that had committed the spoil, for restitu¬ 
tion ; and in default of restitution to he made upon 
such letters served, then to obtain of the chancellor 
letters of mart or reprisal: which circuit of remedy 
promised nothing but endless and fruitless delaj’’, in 
regard that the first degree prescribed was never 
likely to be effected ; it being so wild a chace, as to 
serve process upon the wu’ong doer in foreign parts. 
Wherefore his lordship said, that it must he the 
remedy of state, and not the remedy of statute, that 
must do good in this case; which iiseth to proceed 
by certificates, attestations, and other means of 
information ; not depending upon a privy seal to he 
served upon the party, whom haply they must seek 
out in the West Indies. 

For the danger of the remedy, his lordship 
directed our considerations to take notice of the pro¬ 
portions of the merchants’ goods in either kingdom: 
as that tlie stock of goods of the Spaniard, wffiicb is 
within his Majesty’s power and distress, is a trifle; 
wliereas the stock of English goods in Spain is a 
mass of mighty value. So as if this course of let¬ 
ters of mart should be taken to satisfy a few hot 
pursuitors here, all the goods of the English sub¬ 
jects in Spain shall be exposed to seizure and 
arrest: and ^ve have little or nothing in our hands 
on this side to mend ourselves upon. And thus 
much, Mr. Speaker, is that which I have collected 
out of that excellent .speech, concerning the first 
main part, which was the consideration of the petition 
as it proceeded from the merchant. 

There followcth now the second part, considering 
the petition as it was offered in this house. Wherein 
his lordship, after an alfectionate commemoration of 
the gravity, capacity, and duty, which he generally 
found in the proceedings of this house, desired us 
nevertheless to consider with him, how it was possi¬ 
ble that the entertaining petitions concerning pri- 
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vate injuries, and of this nature, could avoid these 
three inconveniences: the first, of injustice j the 
second, of derogation from his Majesty’s supreme 
and absolute power of concluding war or peace ; 
and- the third, of some prejudice in reason of 
estate. 

For injustice, it is plain, and cannot be denied, 
that we hear but the one part: whereas the rule, 

Audi alteram partem,” is not of the formality, but 
of the essence of justice : which is therefore figured 
with both eyes shut, and both ears open j because 
she should hear both sides, and respect neither. So 
that if we should hap to give a right judgment, it 
might be justum, but not juste, without hearing both 
parties. 

For the point of derogation, his lordship said, he 
knew well we were no less ready to acknowledge tlian 
himself, that the crown of England was ever in¬ 
vested, amongst other prerogatives not disputable, 
of an absolute determination and power of conclud¬ 
ing and making war and peace : which that it was 
no new dotation, but of an ancient foundation in the 
crown, he would recite unto iis a number of pre¬ 
cedents in the reigns of several kings, and chiefly of 
those kings which come nearest his Majesty’s own 
worthiness ; wherein he said, that he would not put 
his credit upon cyphers and dates ; because it was 
easy to mistake the your of a reign, or number of a 
roll, but he would avouch them in substance to be 
perfect and true, as they are taken out of the re¬ 
cords. By which precedents it will appear, that 
petitions made in parliament to kings of this realm, 
his Majesty’s iirogenitors, intermeddling with matter 
of war or peace, or inducement thereunto, received 
small allowance or success, but were always put ofl' 
with dilatory answers; sometimes referring the 
matter to their council, sometimes to their letters, 
sometimes to their farther pleasure and advice, and 
such other forms; expressing plainly, that the 
kings meant to reserve matter of that nature entirely 
to their own power and pleasure. I 

In the eighteenth year of king Edward L com¬ 
plaint was made by the commons, against the sub¬ 
jects of the earl of Flanders, with petition of redress. 
The king’s answer was, “ Rex nihil aliud potest, 
quam eodem modo peterethat is, That the king 
could do no more but make request to the earl of 
Flanders,as request had been made to him; and yet 
nobody will imagine but Icings Edward the first was 
potent enough to have had his reason of a count of 
Flanders by a war; and yet his answer was, ‘‘ Nihil 
aliud potestas giving them to understand, that 
the entering into a war was a matler transcendent, 
that must not depend upon such controversies. 

In the fourteenth year of king Edward III. the 
commons petitioned, that the king would enter into 
certain covenants and capitulations with the duke of 
Brabant; in which petition there was also inserted 
somewhat touching a money matler. 'J'he king’s 
answer was, That for that wdiich concerned the 
moneys, they might handle it and examine it; but 
touching the peace, he wmuld do as to himself 
seemed good. 

In the eighteenth year of king Edward III. the 


commons petitioned, that they might have the trial 
and proceeding with certain merchants strangers as 
enemies to the state. The king’s answer wms, It 
should remain as it did till the king had taken 
farther order. 

In the forty-fifth year of king Edward III. the 
commons complained that their trade with the 
Easterlings was not upon equal terms, which is one 
of the points insisted upon in the present petition, 
and prayed an alteration and reclucemcnt. The 
king’s answer was, It shall be so as occasion shall 
require. 

In the fiftieth year of the same king, the com¬ 
mons petitioned to the king for remedy against the 
subjects of Spain, as they now do. The king’s 
answer was, That he would write his letter for re¬ 
medy. Here is letters of request, no letters of mart: 
“ Nihil potest nisi eodem modo petere.” 

In the same year, the merchants of York peti¬ 
tioned in parliament against the Hollanders, and 
desired their ships might be stayed both in England 
and at Calais. The king’s answer was, Let it be 
declared unto the king’s council, and they shall have 
such remedy as is according to reason. 

In the second year of king Richard IL the mer¬ 
chants of the sea-coast did complain of divers spoils 
upon their ships and goods by the Spaniard, fi’he 
king’s answer was, 'J'hat with tlie advice of his 
council he would procure remedy. 

Ilis lordship cited two other precedents; the one, 
in the second year of king Henry IV. of a petition 
against the mercliaiits of Genoa; the other, in the 
eleventh year of king Henry VL of a petition 
against the merchants of the still-yard, which 1 omit, 
because they contain no variety of answer. 

His lordship farther cited two precedents con¬ 
cerning other points of prerogative, which are like¬ 
wise flowers of the crown; the one touching the 
king’s supremacy ecclesiastical, the other touching 
the order of weights and measures. The former of 
them was in the time of king Richard IL at vdiat 
time the commons complained against certain en¬ 
croachments and usurpations qf the pope ; and the 
king’s answer was, The king hath given order to 
his council to treat with the bishops thereof.” The 
other was in the eighteenth year of king Edward I. 
at which time complaint was made against uneven 
weights: and the king’s answer was, “ Vocentur 
partes ad placita regis, et fiat justitia;” whereby it 
appeared, that the kings of this realm still used to 
refer causes petitioned in parliament to the proper 
places of cognizance and decision. But for the 
matter of war and peace, as appears in all the 
former precedents, the kings ever kept it in scrinio 
pectoris, in the shrines of their own breast, assisted 
and advised by their council of estate. 

Inasmuch as his lordship did conclude his enu¬ 
meration of precedents with a notable precedent in 
the seventeenth year of king Richard 11. a prince of 
no such glory nor strength; and yet when he made 
ofier to the commons in parliament that they should 
take into their considerations matter of war and 
peace then in hand; the commons, in modesty, 
excused themselves, and answered, ** The commons 















■oil not presume to treat of so high a charge. Out 
of all which precedents his lordship made this in¬ 
ference, that as dies diem docet, so by these exam¬ 
ples wise men will be admonished to forbear those 
pe l lions to princes, which are not likely to have 
either a welcome hearing or an effectual answer 
And for prejudice that might come of handling 
.md debating matter of war and peace in parliament, 
he doubted not, but that the wisdom of this house 
dur conceive upon what secret considerations and 
motives that point did depend. For that there is no 
king which will providently and maturely enter into 
a war, but will first balance his own forces; seek to 
anticipate confederacies and alliances, revoke his 
merchants, find an opportunity of the first breach 
arid many other points, which, if they once do but 
mice wind, will prove vain and frustrate. And there- 
lore that this matter, which is arcanum imperii, one 
ol the highest mysteries of estate, must be suffered 
0 be kept within the veil: his lordship adding, 
fliat he knew not well whether, in that which he 
had dready said out of an extreme desire to give us 
satisfaction, he had not communicated more particu¬ 
lars than perhaps was requisite. Nevertheless, he 
confessed, that sometimes parliaments have been 
made acquainted with matter of war and peace in a 
pnerahty; but it was upon one of these two mo- 
tves ; when the king and council conceived that 
either it was material to have some declaration of 
e zeal and affection of the people; or else when 
the king needed to demand moneys and aids for the 

i'w, ‘0 

wai, we were sure enough to hear of it: his lord- 
Ehip hoping that his Majesty would find in ns no 
less readiness to support it than to persuade it. 

lor^.b^’,^'^' last part; wherein his 

loidship considered the petition, as it was recom¬ 
mended from us to the upper house; his lordship 
delivered thus much from their lordships; that thev 
would make a good construction of our desires, as 
those which they conceived did rather spring <5ut of 
a feeling of the king’s strength, and out of a feeling 
ot the subjects’ wrongs; nay more, out of a wisdom 
and depth, to declare our forwardness, if need were 
to assist his Majesty’s future resolutions, which de¬ 
claration might be of good use for his Majesty’s 
service, when it should be blown abroad ; rather I 
say, than that we did in any sort delermine by this 
their overture, to do that wrong to his highness’s 
supreme power, which haply might be inferred by 
those that were rather apt to make evil than good 
Illations of our proceedings. And yet, that their 
ordships, for the reasons before made, must iilainlv 
fell us, that they neither could nor would concur 
with us, nor approve the course: and therefore con¬ 
cluded, that It would not he amiss for us, for our 
better contentment, to behold the conditions of the 
ast peace with Spain, which were of a strange na¬ 
ture to him that duly observes them; no forces re¬ 
called out of the Low Countries; no new forces, as 
to voluntaries, restrained to go thither; so as the 
Aing may be in peace, and never a subject in Eng¬ 
land but may be in war: and then to think thus 
with ourselves, that that king, which would give no 
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ground in making his peace, will not lose any 
ground, upon just provocation, to enter into an 
I honourable war. And that in the mean time we 
should know thus much, that there could not be 
more forcible negoeiation on the king’s part, but 
blows, to procure remedy of those wrongs; nor more 
feir promises on the king of Spain’s part, to give 
contentment concerning the same; and therefore 
tmt the event must be expected. 

And thus, Mr. Speaker, have I passed over the 
peech of this worthy lord, whose speeches, as I 
have often said, in regard of his place and judgment, 
are extraordinary lights to this house; and have 
both the properties of light, that is, conducting, and 
comforting. And although, Mr. Speaker, a man 
would have thought nothing had been left to be, 
said, yet I shall now give you account of another 
speech full of excellent matter and ornaments, and 
without Iteration : which, nevertheless, I shall re¬ 
port more compendiously, because I will not offer 
tfie speech that wrong, as to report ft at large, when 
y oimminds percase and attentions are already wearied. 

rhe other earl, who usually doth bear a princiS 
pai t upon all important occasions, used a speech, 
bl argument. In his preface 

bouses did differ ratlicr in credulity and belief than 
for it might be thSS 
ships did not believe the information so far, but yet 
desired the reformation as much 

His lordship said farther, that'the merchant was 
a state and degree of persons, not only to be re- 

the best additions; that they were the convoys of 
^ ui supplies, the vents of our abundance, Neptune's 
dims-nien, and fortune’s adventurers. His lordship 

Lcimtf was new to us, but 

be-.r7n ! faring us, that the king did not 

NeZ 7 '"ord, 

JNcmo me laccssit_ impuneand that as the 

nuliiplymg of his kingdoms maketh him feel his 
own power; so the multiplying of oiir loves and 
affections made him to feel our griefs. 

For the arpments or reasons, they were five in 
number, winch his lordship used for satisfying us 
why their lordships might not concur with us in^fliis 
pe 1 ion. ^ The first was the composition of our 
house, which he took in the first foundation thereof 
to be merely demooratical, consi.sting of knights of 
riiires and burgesses of towns, and intended to be of 
those that have their residence, vocation, and em¬ 
ployment in the places for which they serve: and 
therefore to have a private and local wisdom, ac¬ 
cording to that compass, and so not fit to examine 
or deteriniiio secrets of estate, which depend upon 
such variety of circumstances; and therefore added 
o the precedent formerly vouched, of the seven¬ 
teenth of king Richard II. when the commons dis- 
claimed to intermeddle in matter of war and peace; 
hat their answer was, that they would not presume 
variable a matter. And 
altliough his lordship acknowledged that there be 
clivers gentlemen, in the mixture of our house, that 
are of good capacity and insight in matters of estate; 
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yet that was the accident of the person, and not the 
intention of the place; and things were to be taken 
in the institution, not in the practice. 

His lordship’s second reason was, that both by 
Xjhilosophy and civil law, “ ordinatio belli et pacis 
est ahsoluti imperii,” a principal flower of the crown; 
which flowers ought to be so dear unto us, as we 
ought, if need were, to water them with our blood: 
for if those | flowers should, by neglect, or upon 
facility and good affection, wither and fall, the gar¬ 
land would not be worth the w’earing. 

His lordship’s third reason was, that kings did so 
love to imitate primum mobile, as that they do not 
like to move in borrowed motions: so that in those 
things that they do most willingly intend, yet they 
endure not to be prevented by request: whereof he 
did allege a notable example in king Edward III. 
who would not hearken to the petition of his com¬ 
mons, that besought him to make the black prince 
prince of Wales : but yet, after that repulse of their 
petition, out of his own mere motion he created him. 

His lordship’s fourth reason w^as, that it might be 


some scandal to step between the king and his own 
virtue; and that it wms the duty of subjects rather 
to take honours from kings’ servants and give them 
to kings, than to take honours from kings and give 
them to their servants: which he did very elegantly 
set forth in the example of Joab, who, lying at the 
siege of Rabbah, and finding it could not hold out, 
writ to David to come and take the honour of taking 
the town. 

His lordship’s last reason was, that it may cast 
some aspersion upon his Majesty; implying, as if 
the king slept out the sobs of his subjects, until he 
was awaked with the thunderbolt of a parliament. 

But his lordship’s conclusion was very noble, 
which was with a protestation, that what civil 
threats, contestation, art, and argument can do, hath 
been used already to procure remedy in this cause; 
and a promise, that if reason of state did permit, as 
their lordships were ready to spend their breath in 
the pleading of that we desire, so they would be 
ready to spend their bloods in the execution thereof. 

This was the substance of that which passed. 


A 

CERTIFICAl’E TO HIS MAJESTY, 


TOUCHING THE PltOJECTS OF 


Sill STEPHEN PROCTOR, RELATING TO THE PENAL LAWS. 


It may please your saceed Majesty, 

With the first free time from your Majesty’s ser¬ 
vice of more present despatch, I have perused the 
projects of Sir Stephen Proctor, and do find it a 
collection of extreme diligence and inquisition, and 
more than I thought could have met in one man’s 
knowledge. For though it be an easy matter to run 
over many offices and professions, and to note in 
them general abuses or deceits; yet, nevertheless, 
to point at and trace out the particular and covert 
practices, shifts, devices, tricks, and, as it were, 
stratagems in the meaner sort of the ministers of 
justice or public service, and to do it truly and un- 
derstandiugly, is a discovery whereof great good use 
may be made for your Majesty’s service and good of 
your people. But because this work, I doubt not, 
hath been to tlie gentleman the work of years, 
whereas my certificate must be the work but of 
hours or days, and that it is commonly and truly 
said, that he that cmbraceth much, straineth and 
liokleth the less, and that [iropositions have wings, 
but operation and execution have leaden feet; I 
most humbly desire pardon of your Majesty, if I do 
for the present only select some one or two princi¬ 


pal points, and certify my opinion thereof j reserving 
the rest as a sheaf by me to draw out, at farther 
time, farther matter for your Majesty’s information 
for so much as I shall conceive to be fit or worthy 
the consideration. 

For that part, therefore, of these projects which 
concerneth penal laws, I do find the purpose and 
scope to be, not to press a greater rigour or severity 
in the execution of penal laws; but to repress the 
abuses in common informers, and some clerks and 
under-ministers, that for common gain partake with 
them: for if it had tended to the other point, I for 
my part should be very far from advising your 
Majesty to give ear unto it For as it is said in the 
psalm, If thou, Lord, should be extreme to mark 
what is done amiss, who may abide it ?” so it is 
most certain, that your people is so insnared in a 
multitude of penal laws, that the execution of them 
cannot be borne. And as it followcth ; “ But with 
thee is mercy, that thou mayest be feared:” so it is 
ati intermixture of mercy and justice that will bring 
you fear and obedience: for too much rigour makes 
people desperate. And therefore to leave this, 
which was the only blemish of king Henry VII.’s 
reign, and the unfortunate service of Empson and 
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Dudley, whom the people’s curses, rather than any 
law, brought to overthrow; the other work is a 
work not only of profit to your Majesty, but of piety 
towards your people. For if it he true in any pro¬ 
portion, that within these five years of your Ma¬ 
jesty’s happy reign, there hath not five hundred 
pounds’ benefit come to your Majesty by penal laws, 
the fines of the Star-chamber, which are of a higher 
kind, only excepted, and yet, nevertheless, there 
hath been a charge of at least fifty thousand pounds, 
which hath been laid upon your people, it were more 
than time it received a remedy. 

This remedy hath been sought by divers statutes, 
as principally by a statute in 18, and another of 31, 
of the late queen of happy memory. But I am of 
opinion that the appointing of an officer proper for 
that purpose, will do more good than twenty sta¬ 
tutes, and will do that good effectually,-which these 
statutes aim at intentionally. 

And this I do allow of the better, because it is 
none of those new superintendencies, which I see 
many times offered upon pretence of reformation, as 
if judges did not their duty, or ancient and sworn 
officers did not their duty, and the like: but it 
is only to set a custos or watchman, neither over 
judges nor clerks, but only over a kind of people 
that cannot be sufficiently watched or overlooked, 
and that is, the common promoters or informers: 
the very awe and noise whereof will do much good, 
and the practice much more. 

I will therefore set down first, what is the abuse 
or inconvenience, and then what is the remedy 
which may be expected from the industry of this 
officer. And I will divide it into two parts, the 
one, for that, that may concern the ease of your 
people, for with that will I crave leave to begin, as 
knowing it to be principal in your Majesty’s inten¬ 
tion, and the other for that, that may concern your 
Majesty’s benefit. 

Concerning the ease of his Majesty’s subjects, 
polled and vexed by common informers. 

The abuses or incon- The remedies by the in- 
veniences. dustry of the officer. 

1. An informer exhi- L The officer by his 
bits an information, and diligence finding this 
in that one information case, is to inform the 
he will put a hundred court thereof, who there- 
several subjects of this upon may grant good 
information. Every one costs against the inform- 
shall take out copies, and er, to every of the sub- 
every one shall put in his jects vexed : and withal 
several answer. This will not suffer the same in¬ 
cost perhaps a hundred former to revive his infor- 
marks: that done, no mation against any of 
farther proceeding. But them; and lastly, fine 
the clerks have their fees, him, as for a misdemeanor 
and the informer hath his and abuse of justice : and 
dividend for bringing the by that time a few of such 
water to the mill. examples be made, they 

It is to be noted, that will be soon weary of 
this vexation is not met that practice, 
with by any statute. For 
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it is no composition, but 
a discontinuance; and in 
that case there is no pe¬ 
nalty but costs: and the 
poor subject will never 
sue for his costs, lest it 
awake the informer to re¬ 
vive his information, and 
so it escapeth clearly. 

2. Informers receive 2. This is an abuse that 

pensions of divers persons appeareth not by any pro¬ 
to forbear them. And ceeding in court, because 
this is commonly of prin- it is before suit com- 
cipal offenders, and of the menced, and therefore 
wealthiest sort of trades- requireth a particular 
men. For if one trades- inquiry, 
man may presume to But when it shall be 

break the law, and an- the care and cogitation of 
other not, he will be soon one man to overlook in¬ 
rich er than his fellows, formers, these things are 
As for example, if one easily discovered: for let 
draper may use tenters, him but look who they be 
because he is in fee with that the informer calls in 
an informer, and others question, and hearken 
not, he will soon outstrip who are of the same 
the good tradesman that trade in the same place 
keeps the law. and are spared, and it 

And if it be thought will be easy to trace a 
strange that any man bargain, 
should seek his peace by In this case, having 
one informer, when he discovered the abuse, he 
lieth open to all, the ex- ought to inform the ba- 
perience is otherwise: for rons of the exchequer, and 
one informer will bear the king’s learned coun- 
with the friend of an- sel,thatby theStar-cham- 
other, looking for the like her, or otherwise, such 
measure. taxers of the king’s sub- 

And besides, they have jects may be punished, 
devices to get priority of 
information, and to put in 
an information de bene 
esse, to prevent others, 
and to protect their pen¬ 
sioners. 

And if it be said this is 
a pillory matter to the in¬ 
former, and therefore he 
will not attempt it; al¬ 
though therein the statute 
is a little doubtful; yet if 
hanging will not keep 
thieves from stealing, it 
is not pillory will keep 
informers from polling. 

And herein Sir Stephen 
addeth a notable circum¬ 
stance : that they will pe¬ 
ruse a trade, as of brewers 
or victuallers, and if any 
stand out, and will not be 
in fee, they will find 
means to have a dozen 
informations come upon 
him at once. 
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CERTIFICATE TOUCHING THE PENAL LAWS. 


3. The subject is often 
for the same offence vexed 
by several informations: 
sometimes the one infor¬ 
mer not knowing of the 
other; and often by con¬ 
federacy, to weary the 
party with charge : upon 
every of which goeth pro¬ 
cess, and of every of them 
he must take copies, and 
make answers, and so re¬ 
lieve himself by motion 
of the court if he can; 
all which multiplieth 
charge and trouble. 


The abuses or incon^ 
veniences, 

1. After an informa¬ 
tion is exhibited and an¬ 
swered, for so the statute 
requires, the informer for 
the most part groweth to 
composition with the de¬ 
fendant ; which he can¬ 
not do without peril of 
the statute, except he 
have licence from the 
court, which licence he 
ought to return by order 
and course of the court, 
together with a declara¬ 
tion upon his oath of the 
true sum that he takes 
for the composition. Up¬ 
on which licence so re¬ 
turned, the court is to tax 
a fine for the king. 

This ought to he but 
as it is now used, the li¬ 
cence is seldom returned. 
And although it contain 
a clause that the licence 
shall be void, if it be not 
duly returned; yet the 
manner is to suggest that 
they are still in terms of 
composition, a a d so to 
obtain new days, and to 
linger it on till a parlia¬ 
ment and a pardon come. 

Also, when the licence 
is returned, and thereupon 
the judge or baron to sesse 
a fine; there is none for 
the king to inform them of 
the nature of the offence; 
of the value to grow to the 


3. The officer keeping 
a book of all the informa¬ 
tions pat in, with a brief 
note of the matter, may 
be made acquainted with 
all informations to come 
in: and if he find a pre¬ 
cedent for the same cause, 
he may inform some of the 
barons, that by their order 
the receiving of the latter 
may be stayed without 
any charge to the party at 
all; so as it appear by the 
due prosecution of the for¬ 
mer, that it is not a suit 
by collusion to protect the 
party. 


The remedies* 

1. The officer in this 
point is to perform his 
greatest service to the 
king, in soliciting for the 
king, in such sort as li¬ 
cences he duly returned, 
the deceits of these frau¬ 
dulent compositions dis¬ 
covered, and fines may 
he set for the king in 
some good proportion, 
having respect to the 
values both of the matter 
and the person; for the 
king’s fines are not to be 
delivered, as moneys 
given by the party, ad 
redimendam vexatio- 
nem,” but as moneys 
given “ ad redimendam 
culpam et poenam legis;” 
and ought to be in such 
quantity, as may not 
make the laws altogether 
trampled down and con¬ 
temned. Therefore the 
officer ought first to be 
made acquainted with 
every licence, that he may 
have an eye to the sequel 
of it: then ought he to be 
the person that ought to 
prefer unto the judges or 
barons, as well the bills 
for the taxations of the 
fines, as the orders for giv¬ 
ing further days, to the 
end that the court may be 
duly informed both of the 
weight of causes, and the 


king if the suit prevail; 
of the ability of the per¬ 
son, and the like. By 
reason whereof, the fine 
that is set is but a trifle, 
as 20, 30, or 40s. and it 
runs in a form likewise 
which I do not well like: • 
for it is ut parcatur misis, 
which purporteth, as if 
the party did not any 
way submit himself, and 
take the composition as 
of grace of the court, hut 
as if he did justify him¬ 
self, and were content to 
give a trifle to avoid 
charge. 

Which point of form 
hath a shrewd conse¬ 
quence : for it is some 
ground that the fine is 
set too weak. 

And as for the inform¬ 
er’s oath touching his 
composition which is 
commonly a trifle, and is 
the other ground of the 
smallness of 4:he fine, it 
is no doubt taken with an 
equivocation: as taking 
such a sum in name of 
a composition, and some 
greater matter by some in¬ 
direct or collateral mean. 

Also, these fines, light 
as they be, are seldom 
answered and put in pro¬ 
cess. 

2. An information go¬ 
eth on to trial, and pass- 
eth for the king. In 
this case of recovery, the 
informer will be satisfied, 
and will take his whole 
moiety, for that he ac¬ 
counts to be no composi¬ 
tion : that done, none will 
be at charge to return the 
postea, and to procure 
judgment and execution 
for the king. For the 
informer hath that he 
sought for, the clerks will 
do nothing without fees 
paid, which there being 
no man to prosecute, there 
can be no man likewise 
to pay ; and so the king 
loseth his moiety, when 
his title appears by ver¬ 
dict. 

3. It falleth out some¬ 
times in informations of 


Concerning the king’^s benefit which may grow by 
a moderate prosecution of some penal laws. 


delays therein used; and 
lastly, he is to see that 
the fines sessed be duly 
put in process, and an¬ 
swered. 


2. The officer is to fol¬ 
low for the king, that the 
posteas be returned. 


3. The officer in such 
case is to inform the 
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weight, and worthy to be 
prosecuted, the informer 
dieth, or falls to poverty, 
or his mouth is stopped, 
and yet so as no man can 
charge him with compo¬ 
sition, and so the matter 
dieth. 

4. There he sundry sei¬ 
zures made, in case where 
the laws give seizures, 
which are released by 
agreements underhand, 
and so money wrested 
from the subject, and no 
benefit to the king. 

All seizures once made 
ought not to be dis¬ 
charged, but by order of 
the court, and therefore 
some entry ought to be 
made of them. 


A SPEECH USED TO THE KING. 


king’s learned counsel, 
that they may prosecute 
if they think fit. 


4. The officer is to 
take knowledge of such 
seizures, and to give in¬ 
formation to the court 
concerning them. 

This is of more diffi¬ 
culty, because seizures are 
matter in fact, whereas 
suits are matter of record: 
and it may require more 
persons to be employed, 
as at the ports, where is 
much abuse. 


There he other points wherein the officer may he 
of good use, which may be comprehended in his grant 
or instructions, wherewith I will not now trouble 
your Majesty, for I hold these to be the principal. 

Thus have I, according to your Majesty’s refer¬ 
ence, certified, my opinion of that part of Sir Stephen 
Proctor’s projects, which concerneth penal laws: 
which I do wholly and most humbly submit to your 
Majesty’s high wisdom and judgment, vdshing 
withal that some conference may be had by Mr. 
Chancellor and the barons and the rest of the learned 
counsel, to draw the service to a better perfection. 
And most specially that the travels therein taken 
may be considered and discerned of by the lord 
treasurer, whose care and capacity is such, as he 
doth always either find or choose that which is best 
for your Majesty’s service. 

The recompence unto the gentleman, it is not my 
part to presume to touch, otherwise than to put 
your Majesty in remembrance of that proportion, 
which your Majesty is pleased to give to others out 
of the profits they bring in, and perhaps with a 
great deal less labour and charge. 


A SPEECH 


USED 


TO THE KING BY HIS MAJESTY’S SOLICITOR, 

BEING CHOSEN BY THE COMMONS AS THEIK MOUTH AND MESSENGER, ROE THE PRESENTING 
TO HIS MAJESTY THE INSTRUMENT OR WHITING OP “LbLNTINQ 

THEIR GRIEVANCES. 

IN THE-FAELIAMXiINT 7 JACOBI. 


Most gracious sovereign, 

The knights, citizens, and burgesses assembled in 
parliament, in the house of your commons, in all 
humbleness do exhibit and present unto your most 
sacred Majesty, in their own words, though by my 
hand, their petitions and grievances. They are 
here conceived and set down in writing, according 
to ancient custom of parliament: they are also pre¬ 
faced according to the manner and taste of these 
later times. Therefore for me to make any additional 
preface, were neither warranted nor convenient; 
especially speaking before a king, the exactness of 
whose judgment ought to scatter and chase away 
all unnecessary speech as the sun doth a vapour, i 
Ibis only I must say; since this session of parlia¬ 
ment we have seen your glory in the solemnity of 
the creation of this most noble prince; we have 
heard your wisdom in sundry excellent speeches 
which you have delivered amongst us; now we 
hoxie to find and feel the effects of your goodness, 


in your gracious answer to these our petitions. For 
this we are persuaded, that the attribute which was 
given by one of the wisest writers to two of the 
best emperors, *^Divus Nerva et divus Trajanus," 
80 saith laeitns, **res olim insociabiles miscuerunt, 
imperium et libertatemmay be truly applied to 
your Majesty. For n&ver was there such a con¬ 
servatory of regality in a crown, nor ever such a 
protector of lawful freedom in a subject. 

Only tins, excellent sovereign, let not the sound 
of^ grievances, though it be sad, seem harsh to your 
princely cars: it is but gemitus columbm, the mourn- 
ing of a dove: with that patience and humility of 
heart which appertaineth to loving and loyal sub¬ 
jects. And fiir be it from us, but that in the midst 
of the sense of our grievances we should remember 
and acknowledge the infinite benefits, wliich by your 
Majesty, next under God, we do enjoy; which bind 
us to wish^ unto your life fulness of clays; and 
unto your line royal, a succession and continuance 
even unto the world’s end. 
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WARD'S AND TENURES 


It resteth, that unto these petitions here included 
I do add one more that goeth to them all; which is, 
that if in the words and frame of them there be any 
thing otfensive ; or that we have expressed ourselves 
otherwise than we should or would; that your 
Majesty would cover it and cast the veil of your 
grace upon it; and accept of our good intentions, 
and help them by your benign interpretation. 


Lastly, I am most humbly to crave a particular 
pardon for myself that have used these few words; 
and scarcely should have been able to have used 
any at all, in respect of the reverence which I bear 
to your person and judgment, had I not been some¬ 
what relieved and comforted by the experience, 
which in my service and access I have had of your 
continual grace and favour. 


A 

SPEECH OE THE KING^S SOLICITOR, 

USED UNTO 

THE LORDS AT A CONFERENCE BY COMMISSION FROM THE COMMONS, MOVING AND PERSUADING THE LORDS 
TO JOIN WITH THE COMMONS IN PETITION TO THE KING, TO OBTAIN LIBERTY 
TO TREAT OF A COMPOSITION WITH HIS MAJESTY FOR 

WARDS AND TENURES. 

IN THE PAELIAMENT 7 JACOBI. 


The knights, citizens, and burgesses of the house 
of commons, have commanded me to deliver to your 
lordships the causes of the conference by them 
prayed, and by your lordships assented, for the se¬ 
cond business of this day. They have had report 
made unto them faithfully of his Majesty's answer 
declared by my lord treasurer, touching their hum¬ 
ble desire to obtain liberty from his Majesty to treat 
of compounding for tenures. And first, they think 
themselves much bound unto his Majesty, that in re 
nova, in which case princes use to be apprehensive, 
he hath made a gracious construction of their pro¬ 
position. And so much they know of that, that 
belongs to the greatness of his Majesty, and the 
greatness of the cause, as themselves acknowledge 
they ought not to have expected a present resolu¬ 
tion, though the wise man saith, “ Hope deferred is 
the fainting of the soul.’' But they know their 
duty to be to attend his Majesty’s times at his good 
pleasure. And this .they do with the more comfort, 
because that in his Majesty’s answer, matching the 
times, and weighing the passages thereof, they 
conceive, in their opinion, rather hope than dis¬ 
couragement. 

But the principal causes of the conference now 
prayed, besides these significations of duty not to 
be omitted, are two propositions. The one matter 
of excuse of themselves; the other, matter of pe¬ 
tition. The former of which grows thus. Your 
lordship, my lord traasurer, in your last declaration 
of his Majesty's answer, which, according to the 
attribute then given unto it by a great counsellor, 
had imaginem Csesaris fair and lively graven, made 


this true and effectual distribution, that there depended 
upon tenures, considerations of honour, of conscience, 
and of utility. Of these three, utility, as his Ma¬ 
jesty set it by for the present, out of the greatness 
of his mind, so we set it by, out of the justness of 
our desires: for we never meant but a goodly and 
worthy augmentation of the profit now received, and 
not a diminution. But, to speak truly, that con¬ 
sideration falleth naturally to be examined when 
liberty of treaty is granted: but the former two in¬ 
deed may exclude treaty, and cut it off before it be 
admitted. 

Nevertheless, in this that we shall say concerning 
those two, we desire to be conceived rightly: we 
mean not to dispute with his Majesty what helongeth 
to sovereign honour or his princely conscience; be¬ 
cause we know we are not capable to discern of 
them otherwise, than as men use sometimes to see 
the image of the sun in a pail of water. But this 
we say for ourselves, God forbid that we, knowingly, 
should have propounded any thing, that might in 
our sense and persuasion touch either or both; and 
therefore herein we desire to be heard, not to inform 
or persuade his Majesty, but to free and excuse 
ourselves. 

And first, in general, we acknowledge that this 
tree of tenures was planted into the prerogative by 
the ancient common law of this land: that it hath 
been fenced in and preserved by many statutes, and 
that it yieldeth at this day to the king the fruit of a 
great revenue. But yet, notwithstanding, if upon 
the stem of this tree may be raised a pillar of sup¬ 
port to the crown permanent and durable as the 



WARDS AND TENURES. 


marble, by mvesting the crown with a more amnle 
more certain, and more loving dowry, than this of 
tenures; we hope we propound no matter of dis- 
service. 

Bat to speak distinctly of both, and first of honour: 
wherein I pray your lordships, give me leave, in a 
subject that may seem supra nos, to handle it rather 
as we are capable, than as the matter perhaps may 
require. Your lordships well know the various 
mixnir^ and composition of our house. We have 
in our house learned civilians that profess a law, 
that we reverence and sometimes consult with: they 
can tell us, that all the laws de feodis are but ad- 
ditionals to the ancient civil law; and that the Ro 
man emperors, in the full height of their monarchy, 
never knew them; so that they are not imperial. 
We have grave professors of the common law, who 
will define unto us that those are parts of sove¬ 
reignty, and of the regal prerogative, which cannot 
be communicated with subjects : but for tenures in 
substance, there is none of your lordships but have 
them, and few of us but have them. The king in¬ 
deed, hath a priority or first service of his tenures' 
and some more amplitude of profit in that we call 
tenure in chief: but the subject is capable of tenures ■ 
which shows that they are not regal, nor any point 
of sovereignty. We have gentlemen of honourable 
service in the wars both by sea and land, who can 
inform us, that when it is in question, who shall set 
his foot foremost towards the enemy; it is never' 
asked, Whether he holds in knight’s service 0 ^^ 
socage P So have we many deputy lieutenants to 
your lordships, and many commissioners that have 
been for musters and levies, that can tell us, that the 
service and defence of the realm hath in these days 
mfle aepenclenceiipon tenures. So then we perceive 
that it is no bond or ligament of government j no 
sptar of honour, no bridle of obedience. Time was, 
when it had other uses, and the name of knight’s 
service imports it: hut »vocabula mnnent, res 
fugiunt.” But all this which we have spoken we 
confess to be but in a vulgar capacity; which never¬ 
theless may serve for our excuse, though we submit 
the thing itself wholly to his Majesty’s judgment 
For matter of conscience, far be it from us to cast 
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m any thing wiUingly, that may trouble that clear 
fountain of his Majesty’s conscience. We do confess 
It IS a noble protection, that these young birds of 
the nobility and good families should be gathered 
and clocked under the wings of the crown. But yet 
Naturae vis maxima:” and “ Suns cuique discre¬ 
te sanguis.” Your lordships will favour me to 
observe my former method. The common law 
Itself, which is the best bounds of our wisdom, doth, 
even m hoc individuo, prefer the prerogative of the 
father before the prerogative of the king: for if 
lands descend, held in chief from an ancestor on the 
part of a mother, to a man’s eldest son, the father 
being alive, the father shall have the custody of the 
bodj;, and not the king. It is true that this is only 
for the father, and not any other parent or ancesto/: 
but then If you look to the high law of tutelage and 
protection, and of obedience and duty which is the 
relative thereunto; it is not said. Honour thy 
father alone,” hut Honour thy father and thy 
mother, &c. Again the civilians can tell us, that 
there was a special use of the pretorian power for 
pupils, and yet no tenures. The citizens of London 
can tell us, there be courts of orphans, and yet no 
enures. ^ But all this while we pray your lordships 
to conceive, that we think ourselves not competent 
to discern of the honour of his Majesty’s crown, or the 
shrine of his conscience ; but leave it wholly unto 
him, and allege these things but in our own excuse. 

For matter of petition, we do continue our most 
humble sui^t, by your lordships’ loving conjunction, 
that his Majesty will be pleased to open unto us 
this entrance of his bounty and grace, as to give us 
liberty to treat. And lastly, we know his Majesty’s 
times are not subordinate at all but to the globe 
above. About this time, the sun hath got even 
with the night, and will rise apace; and we know 
bolomons temple, whereof your lordship, my lord 
treasurer, spake, was not built in a day: and if 
we shall be so happy as to take the axe to hew, and 
the hammer to frame, in this case, we know it can¬ 
not be without time; and therefore, as far as we 
I <3nty, and without importunity, we most 

humbly desire an acceleration of his Majesty’sanswer 
I according to his good time and royal pleasure. 


A FRAME OF DECLARATION 


FOB THB 


MASTER OF THE WARDS, 

AT HIS FIRST SITTING. 


Tm king, whose virtues are such, ns if we, that 
are his ministers, were able duly to correspond unto 
them, it were enough to make a golden time, hath 
commanded certain of his intentions to be pub¬ 
lished, touching the administration of this place. 


because they are somewhat difiTering fromtLe usage 
of former times, and yet not by way of novelty, but 
by way of reformation, and reduction of things to 
their ancient and true institution. 

Wherein, nevertheless, it is his Majesty’s express 
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DIRECTIONS FOR THE MASTER OF THE WARDS. 


pleasure it be signified, that he understands this to 
be done, without any derogation from the memory 
or service of those great persons, which have for¬ 
merly held this place, of whose doings his Majesty 
retaineth a good and gracious remembrance, especi¬ 
ally touching the sincerity of their own minds. 

But now that his Majesty meaneth to be as it were 
master of the wards himself, and that those that he 
useth be as his substitutes, and move wholly in his 
motion; he doth expect things be carried in a sort 
worthy his own care. 

First, therefore, his Majesty hath had this princely 
consideration with himself, that as he is pater 
patriae, so he is by the ancient law of the kingdom 
pater piipillorum, where there is any tenure by 
IchighT's service of himself; w^hich extendeth almost 
to all the great families noble and generous of this 
kingdom: and therefore being a representative father, 
his purpose is to imitate, and approach as near as 
may be to the duties and offices of a natural father, 
in the good education, well bestowing in marriage, 
and preservation of the houses, woods, lands, and 
estates of his wards. 

For as it is his Majesty’s direction, that that part 
which concerns his own profit and right, be exe¬ 
cuted with moderation; so on the other side, it is 
his princely will that that other part, which con- 
cerneth protection, be overspread and extended to 
the utmost 

Wherein his Majesty hath three persons in his 
eye, the wards themselves, idiots, and the rest of 
like nature; the suitors in this court; and the sub¬ 
jects at large. 

For the first, his Majesty hath commanded special 
care to be taken in the choice of the persons, to 
whom they be committed, that the same be sound 
in religion, such whose house and families are not 
noted for dissolute, no greedy persons, no step¬ 
mothers, nor the like; and with these qualifications, 
of the nearest friends : nay, further, his Majesty is 
minded not so to delegate this trust to the commit¬ 
tees, but that he will have once in the year at least, 
by persons of credit in every county, a view and 
inspection taken of the persons, houses, woods, and 
lands of the wards, and other persons under the 
protection of this court, and certificate to be made 
thereof accordingly. 

For the suitors, which is the second; his Majesty’s 
princely care falls upon two points of reformation ; 
the first that there be an examination of fees, what 
are due and ancient, and what are new and exacted j 
and those of the latter kind put down: the other, 
that the court do not entertain causes too long upon 
continuances of liveries after the parties arc come 
of full age, which serveth but to waste the parties 
in suit, considering the degrees cannot be perpetual, 
but temporary ; and therefore controversies here 
handled are seldom j)ut in peace, till they have past 
a trial and decision in other courts. 

For the third, which is the subject at large; his 
Majesty hath taken into his princely care the unne¬ 
cessary vexations of his people by feodaries, and other 
inferior ministers of like nature, by colour of his 
tenures; of which part I say nothing for the present, 


because the parties whom it concerns are for the 
most part absent: but order shall be given, that 
they shall give their attendance the last day of the 
term, then to understand further his Majesty’s gra¬ 
cious pleasure. 

Thus much by his Majesty’s commandment; now 
we may proceed to the business of the court. 

DIRECTIONS 

FOR THE MASTER OF THE WARDS TO OBSERVE, FOR 

HIS majesty’s BETTER SERVICE AND THE GENE¬ 
RAL GOOD. 

First, That he take an account how his Majesty’s 
last instructions have been pursued : and of the in¬ 
crease of benefit accrued to his Majesty thereby, 
and the proportion thereof. 

Wherein first, in general, it will be good to cast 
np a year’s benefit, viz. from February, 1610, which 
is the date of the instructions under the great seal, 
to February, 1611 ,* and to compare the total with 
former years before the instructions, that the tree 
may appear by the fruit, and it may be seen how 
much his Majesty’s profit is redoubled or increased 
by that course. 

Secondly, It will not be amiss to compute not 
only the yearly benefit, but the number of wardships 
granted that year, and to compare that with the 
number of former years ; for though the number be 
a thing casual, yet if it be apparently less than in 
former years, then it may be justly doubted, that 
men take advantage upon the last clause in the in¬ 
structions, of exceptions of wards concealed, to 
practise delays and misfinding of offices, which is a 
thing most dangerous. 

Thirdly, In particular it behoveth to peruse and 
review the bargains made, and to consider the rates, 
men’s estates being things which for the most part 
cannot be hid, and thereby to discern what improve¬ 
ments and good husbandry have been used, and how 
much the king hath more now when the whole 
benefit is supposed to go to him, than he had when 
three parts of the benefit went to the committee. 

Fourthly^ It is requisite to take consideration 
what commissions have been granted for copyholds 
for lives, which are excepted by the instructions 
from being leased, and what profit hath been raised 
thereby. 

Thus much for the time past, and upon view of 
these accounts ‘‘ res dabit consilium ” for further 
order to be taken. 

For the time to come, first, It is fit that the master 
of the wards, being a meaner person, be usually 
present as well at the treaty and beating of the 
bargain, as at the concluding, and that lie take not 
the business by report. 

Secondly, When suit is made, the information by 
survey and commission is but one image, but the 
way were by private diligence to be really informed: 
neither is it hard for a person that liveth in an inn 
of court, where there be understanding men of every 
county of England, to obtain by care certain in¬ 
formation. 

Thirdly, This kind of promise of preferring the 
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next akin, dotli much obscure the information, 
which before by competition of clivers did better 
appear; and therefore it may be necessary for the 
master of the wards sometimes to direct letters to 
some persons near the ward living, and to take cer¬ 
tificate from them: it being always intended the 
subject be not racked too high, and that the nearest 
friends that be sound in religion, and like to give 
the ward good education, be preferred. 

Fourthly, That it be examined carefully whether 
the ward’s revenues consist of copyholds for lives, 
which are not to be comprised in the lease, and that 
there be no neglect to grant commissions for the 
same, and that the master take order to be certified 
of the profits of former courts held by the ward’s 
ancestor, that it may be a precedent and direction 
for the commissioners. 

Fifthly, That the master make account every six 
months (the state appoints one in the year) to his 
Majesty; and that when he bringeth the bill of 
grants of the body for his Majesty’s signature, he 
bring a schedule of the truth of the state of every 
one of them, as it hath appeared to him by inform¬ 
ation, and acquaint his Majesty both with the rates 
and states. 

Thus much conccraing the improvement of the 
king’s profit, which concemeth the king as pater 
familias; now as pater patrim. 


First, for the wards themselves, that there he 
special care taken in the choice of the committee, 
that he be sound in religion, his house and family 
not dissolute, no greedy person, no step-mother, nor 
the like. 

Further, that there be letters written once every 
year to certain principal gentlemen of credit in every 
county, to take view not only of the person of the 
wards in every county, and their education; hut of 
their houses, wmods, grounds, and estate, and the 
same to certify ; that the committees may be held in 
some awe, and that the blessing of the poor orphans 
and the pupils may come upon his Majesty and his 
children. 

Secondly, for the suitors; that there be a strait 
examination concerning the raising and multipli¬ 
cation of fees in that court, which is much scandalized 
with OTpinion thereof, and all exacted fees put down. 

Thirdly, for the subjects at large; that the vex¬ 
ation of escheators and feodariesbe repressed, which, 
upon no substantial ground or record, vex the 
country with inquisitions and other extortions: and 
for that purpose that there he one set day at the end 
of every term appointed for examining the abuses 
of such inferior officers, and that the master of wards 
take special care to receive private information 
from gentlemen of quality and conscience in every 
shire touching the same. 


A 

SPEECH OE THE KING’S SOLICITOR, 

PBRSUADING 

THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 

TO DM 1ST FROM FAETHBE QUESTION OF 

RECEIVING THE KINGB MESSAGES, 

BY THEIR SPEAKiSR, AND FROM THE BODY OF THE COUNCIL. AS WELL AS FROM THE KING’S PERSON. 

IN TilB PAUtlAMENT 7 JACOBI. 


It is my desire, that if any the king’s business, 
either of honour or profit, shall pass the house, it 
may be not only with external prevailing, but with 
satisfiiction of the inward man. For in consent, 
where tongue-strings, not heart-strings, make the 
music, that harmony may end in discord. To this 
I shall always bend my endeavours. 

The king’s sovereignty, and the liberty of parlia¬ 
ment, are as the two elements and principles of this 
estate; which, though the one be more active, the 
other more passive, yet they do not cross or destroy 


the one the other; but they strengthen and main¬ 
tain the one the other. Take away liberty of par¬ 
liament, the griefs of the subject will bleed inwards: 
sharp and eager humours will not evaporate; and 
then they must exulcerate; and so may endanger 
the sovereignty itself. On the other side, if the 
king’s sovereignty receive diminution, or any degree 
of contempt with us that are born under an here¬ 
ditary monarchy, so as the motions of our estate can¬ 
not work in any other frame or engine, it must follow, 
that we shall be a meteor, or coiqins imperfeote 
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mistum; whicli kind of bodies come speedily to 
confusion and dissolution. And herein it is our 
happiness, that we may make the same judgment of 
the king, which Tacitus made of Nerva: *‘Divus 
Nerva res olim dissociabiles miscuit, imperium et 
libertatem.^' Nerva did temper things, that before 
were thought incompatible, or in sociable, sovereignty 
and liberty. And it is not amiss in a great council 
and a great cause to put the other part of the differ¬ 
ence, which was significantly expressed by the judg¬ 
ment which Apollonius made of Nero; which was 
thus: when Vespasian came out of Judaea towards 
Italy, to receive the empire, as he passed by Alex¬ 
andria he spake with Apollonius, a man much ad¬ 
mired, and asked him a question of state : “ What 
was the cause of Nero^s fall or overthrow ?” Apol¬ 
lonius answered again, “Nero could tune the harp 
well: but in government he always either wound up 
the pins too high, and strained the strings too far ; 
or let them down too low, and slackened the strings 
too much.” Here we see the difference between 
regular and able princes, and irregular and incapable, 
Nerva and Nero. The one tempers and mingles 
the sovereignty with the liberty of the subject wisely; 
and the other doth interchange it, and vary it un¬ 
equally and absurdly. Since therefore we have a 
prince of so excellent wisdom and moderation, of 
whose authority we ought to be tender, as he is 
likewise of our liberty, let us enter into a true and 
indifferent consideration, how far forth the case in 
question may touch his authority, and how far forth 
our liberty; and, to speak clearly, in my opinion it 
concerns his authority much, and our liberty nothing 
at all. 

The questions are two: the one, whether our 
speaker be exempted from delivery of a message 
from the king without our licence? The other, 
whether it is not all one whether he received it from 
the body of the council, as if he received it immedi¬ 
ately from the king ? And I will speak of the last 
first, because it is the circumstance of the present 
case. 

First, I say, let us see how it concerns the king, 
and then how it concerns us. For the king, cer¬ 
tainly, if it be observed, it cannot be denied, but if 
you may not receive bis pleasure by his represent¬ 
ative body, which is his council of his estate, you 
both straiten his Majesty in point of conveniency, 
and weaken the reputation of his council. All 
kings, though they be gods on earth, yet, as he said, 
they are gods of earth, frail as other menj they may 
he children; they may be of extreme age; they 
may be indisposed in health; they may be absent. 
In these cases, if their council may not supply their 
persons, to what infinite accidents do you expose 
them! Nay, more, sometimes in policy kings will 
not be seen, but cover themselves with their council; 
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and if this be taken from them, a great part of their 
safety is taken away. For the other point of weak¬ 
ening the council; you know they are nothing with¬ 
out the king: they are no body-politic; they have 
no commission under seal. So as, if you begin to 
distinguish and disjoin them from the king, they are 
corpus opacum; for they have lumen de lumine: 
and so by distinguishing you extinguish the princi¬ 
pal engine of the estate. For it is truly affirmed, 
that “ Concilium non habet potestatem delegatam, 
sed inbmrentem: ” and it is but rex in cathedra, the 
king in his chair or consistory, where his will and 
decrees, which are in privacy more changeable, are. 
settled and fixed. 

Now for that which concerns ourselves. First, 
for dignity; no man must think this a disparage¬ 
ment to us: for the greatest kings in Europe,^ by 
their ambassadors, receive answers and directions 
from the council in the king’s absence; and if that 
negotiation be fit for the fraternity and party of 
kings, it may much less be excepted to by subjects. 

For use or benefit, no man can be so raw and un¬ 
acquainted in the affairs of the world, as to conceive 
there should be any disadvantage in it, as if such 
answers were less firm and certain. For it cannot 
be supposed, that men of so great caution, as coun¬ 
sellors of estate commonly are, whether you take 
caution for wisdom or providence, or for pledge of 
estate or fortune, will ever err, or adventure so far 
as to exceed their warrant. And therefore I con¬ 
clude, that in this point there can be unto us neither 
disgrace nor disadvantage. 

For the point of the speaker. First, on the king’s 
part, it may have a shrewd illation: for it hath a 
show, as if there could he a stronger duty than the 
duty of a subject to a king. "We see the degrees 
and differences of duties in families, between father 
and son, master and servant; in corporate bodies, 
between commonalities and their officers, recorders, 
stewards, and the like; yet all these give place to 
the king’s commandments. The bonds are more 
special, but not so forcible. On our part, it con¬ 
cerns us nothing. For first it is but de canali, of 
the pipe; how the king’s message shall be conveyed 
to us, and not of the matter. Neither hath the. 
speaker any such dominion, as that coming out of 
his mouth it presseth us more than out of a privy 
counsellor’s. Nay, it seems to be a great trust of 
the king’s towards the house, when the king doubt- 
elh not to put his message into their mouth, as if 
he should speak to the city by their recorder: 
therefore, methinks we should not entertain this un¬ 
necessary doubt. It is one use of wit to make clear 
things doubtful; but it is a much better use of wit 
to make doubtful things clear; and to that I would 
men would bend themselves. 
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AN 


ARGUMENT OF SIR FRANCIS BACON, 


THE KING’S SOLICITOR, 


IN THE LOWER HOUSE OP PARLIAMENT, 


PROVING 


THE KING’S RIGHT OF IMPOSITIONS ON MERCHANDISES IMPORTED 
AND EXPORTED.^ 


And it please you, Mr. Speaker, this question 
touching the right of impositions is very great; ex¬ 
tending to the prerogative of the king on the one 
part, and the liberty of the subject on the other; 
and that in a point of profit and value, and not of 
conceit or fancy. And therefore, as weight in all 
motions increaseth force, so I do not marvel to see 
men gather the greatest strength of argument they 
can to make good their opinions. And so you will 
give me leave likewise, being strong in mine own 
persuasion that it is the king's right, to show my 
voice as free as my thought. And for my part, I 
mean to observe the true course to give strength to 
this cause, which is, by yielding those things which 
are not tenable, and keeping the question within the 
true state and compass ; which will discharge many 
popular arguments, and contract the debate into a 
less room. 

Wherefore I do deliver the question, and exclude 
or set by, as not in question, five things. First, the 
question is de portorio, and not de tribute, to use the 
Homan words for explanation sake; it is not, I say, 
touching any taxes within the land, but of payments 
at the ports. Secondly, it is not touching any im¬ 
post from port to port, but where claves regni, the 
keys of the kingdom, are turned to let in from 
foreign parts, or to send forth to foreign parts; in a 
word, matter of commerce and intercourse, not sim¬ 
ply of carriage or vecture. Thirdly, the question 
is, as the distinction was used above in another case, 

de vero ct falso,” and not de bono et malo,'' of 
the legal point, and not of the inconvenience, other¬ 
wise than as it serves to decide the law. Fourthly, 

I do set apart three commodities, wools, woolfells, 
and leather, as being in different case from the rest; 
because the custom upon them is antiqua custuma. 
Lastly, tlie question is not, whether in matter of 
imposing the king may alter the law by his preroga¬ 
tive, but whether the king have not such a prero¬ 
gative by law. 

The state of the question being thus cleared and 

^ This matter was muck debated by the lawyers and gen¬ 
tlemen in the parliament 161(1 and 1614, &c. and afterwards 
given np by the crown in 1641. 


freed, my proposition is, that the king by the funda¬ 
mental laws of this kingdom hath a power to impose 
upon merchandise and commodities both native and 
foreign. In my proof of this proposition all that I 
shall say, be it to confirm or confute, I will draw 
into certain distinct heads or considerations which 
move me, and may move you. 

The first is a universal negative; there appear- 
eth not in any of the king’s courts any one record, 
wherein an imposition laid at the ports hath been 
overthrown by judgment; nay more, where it hath 
been questioned by pleading. This plea, quod 
summa prmdicta minus juste imposita fiiit, et contra 
leges et consuetudines regni hujus Anglise, unde 
idem Bates illam solvere rccusavit, prout ei bene 
licuitis “ primm impressionis." Bates was the 
first man ab origine mundi, for any thing that ap- 
peareth, that ministered that plea; whereupon I 
offer this to consideration: the king's acts that 
grieve the subject are either against law, and so 
void, or according to strictness of law, and yet 
grievous. And according to these several natures of 
grievance, there be several remedies: Be they 
against law ? Overthrow them by judgment: Be 
they too strait and extreme, though legal? Pro¬ 
pound them in parliament Forasmuch then as 
impositions at the ports, having been so often laid, 
were never brought into the king's courts of justice, 
but still brought to parliament, I may most certainly 
conclude, that they were conceived not to be against 
law. And if any man shall think that it was too 
high a point to question by law before the judges 
or that there should want fortitude in them to aid 
the subject; no, it shall appear from time to time, 
in cases of equal reach, where the king's acts have 
been indeed against law, the course of law hath run, 
and the judges have worthily done their duty. 

As in the case of an imposition upon h, 4^ 
linen cloth for the alnage; overthrown I 3 H. 4 
by judgment. 

The case of a commission of arrest ^ 
and committing of subjects upon exa¬ 
mination without conviction by jury, disallowed by 
the judges, 
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A commission to determine the right 
Scrogg^s^case. exigenter’s place, secundum 

sanam discretionem,’^ disallowed hy the 
judges. 

43Eliz monopoly of cards, 

overthrown and condemned hy judg¬ 
ment. 

I might make mention of the jurisdiction of some 
courts of discretion, wherein the judges did not 
decline to give opinion. Therefore, had this been 
agajnst law, there w'ould not have been altum 
silentium in the king’s courts. Of the contrary 
judgments I will not yet speak; thus much now, 
that there is no judgment, no, nor plea against it. 
Though I said no more, it were enough, in my 
opinion, to induce you to a non liquet, to leave it a 
doubt. 

The second consideration is, the force and con¬ 
tinuance of payments made by grants of merchants, 
both strangers and English, without consent of par¬ 
liament. Herein I lay this ground, that such grants 
considered in themselves are void in law: for mer¬ 
chants, either strangers or subjects, they are no body 
corporate, but singular and dispersed persons; they 
cannot bind succession, neither can the major part 
bind the residue : how then should their grants 
have force ? No otherwise but thus : that the king’s 
power of imposing was only the legal virtue and 
strength of those grants ,* and that the consent of a 
merchant is but a concurrence, the king is principale 
agens, and they are but as the patient, and so it 
becomes a binding act out of the king’s power. 

Now if any man doubt that such grants of mer¬ 
chants should not he of force, I will allege but 
two memorable records, the one for the merchants 
strangers, the other for the merchants English. 

That for the strangers is upon the grant 
^^mercator^^^' chart mercator. of three pence in 
value ‘‘ultra antiquascustumas; ” which 
grant is in use and practice at this day. For it is 
w^ell known to the merchants, that that which they 
call stranger’s custom, and erroneously double cus¬ 
tom, is but three pence in the pound more than 
English. Now look into the statutes of subsidy of 
tonnage and poundage, and you shall find, a few 
merchandise only excepted, the poundage equal 
upon alien and subject,*, so that this difference or 
excess of three pence hath no other ground than 
that grant It falleth to he the same in quantity, 
there is no sfatute for it, and therefore it can have 
no strength but from the merchants’ grants; and the 
merchants’ grants can have no strength but from the 
king’s power to impose. 

17 Ed a merchants English take the 

notable record in 17 E. TIL where the 
commons complained of the forty shillings upon the 
sack of wool as a mal-toll set by the assent of the 
merchants without consent of parliament; na}^ they 
dispute and say it were hard that the merchants’ 
consent should be in damage of the commons. 
What saith the king to them ? doth he grant it or 
give way to it? No; hut replies upon them, and 
aaith, It cannot be rightly construed to be in preju¬ 
dice of the commons, the rather because provision 


was made, that the merchants should not work upon 
them, by colour of that payment to increase their 
price; in that there w^as a price certain set upon the 
wools. And there was an end of that matter: 
which plainly’’ afiirmeth the force of the merchants’ 
grants. So then the force of the grants of mer¬ 
chants both English and strangers appeareth, and 
their grants being not corporate, are but noun ad¬ 
jectives without the king’s power to impose. 

The third consideration is, of the first and most 
ancient commencement of customs; wherein I am 
somewhat to seek: for, as the poet saith, “ Ingre- 
diturque solo, et caput inter nubila condit,” the be¬ 
ginning of it is obscure: hut I rather conceive that 
it is by common law than by grant in parliament. 
For, first, Mr. Dyer’s opinion was, that the ancient 
custom for exportation was by the common laws; 
and goeth farther, that tliat ancient custom was the 
custom upon w’ools, woolfells, and leather: he was 
deceived in the particular, and the diligence of your 
search hath revealed it; for that custom upon these 
three merchandises grew by grant of parliament 
3 E. L but the opinion in general was sound; for 
there was a custom before that; for the records 
themselves which speak of that custom do term it a 
new custom, “Alentour del novel custome.” As 
concerning the new custom granted, &c. this is 
pregnant, there was yet a more ancient. So for the 
strangers, the grant in 31 E. T. chart, mercator. is, 
that the three pence granted hy the strangers should 
be “ultra antiquas custumas,” which hath no affinity 
with that custom upon the three species, but pre- 
^^PP^^seth more ancient customs in general. Now 
if any man think that those more ancient customs 
were likewise by act of parliament, it is but a con¬ 
jecture : it is never recited “ ultra antiquas custumas 
prius concessas,” and acts of parliament were not 
much stirring before the great charter, which was 
9 H. III. And therefore I conceive with Mr. Dyer, 
that whatsoever was the ancient custom, was by the 
common law. And if by the common law, then 
what other means can be imagined of the com¬ 
mencement of it but by the king’s imposing? 

The fourth consideration is, of the manner that 
was held in parliament in the abolishing of imposi¬ 
tions laid : wherein I will consider, first, the manner 
of the petitions exhibited in parliament; and more 
especially the nature of the king’s answers. For 
the petitions I note two things; first, that to my 
remembrance there was never any petition made for 
the revoking of any imposition upon foreign mer¬ 
chants only. It pleased the Decemviri in 5 E. II, * 
to deface chart, mercator, and so.the imposition 
upon strangers, as against law: hut the opinion of 
these reformers I do not much trust, for they of 
their gentleness did likewise bring in doubt the 
demy-mark, which it is manifest was granted by 
parliament, and pronounced by them the king should 
have it, “s’il avoit le doit;” hut this is declared 
void by 1 E. III. which reneweth chart mercator. 
and void must it needs be, because it was an ordi¬ 
nance by commission only, and that in the time of 
a weak king, and never either warranted or con¬ 
firmed by parHament Secondly, I note that petitions 
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were made promiscuously for taking away imposi- 
tions set by parliament as well as without parlia¬ 
ment; nay, that very tax of the neufiesme, the ninth 
sheaf or fleece, w^hich is recited to be against the 
king’s oath and in blemishment of his crown, was 
an act of parliament, 14 E. III. So then to infer 
that impositions w’^ere against law, because they are 
taken away by succeeding parliaments, it is no 
argument at all; because the impositions set by the 
parliaments themselves, which no man will say 
were against law, were, nevertheless, afterwards 
pulled down by parliament. But indeed the argu¬ 
ment holdeth rather the other way, that because 
they took not their remedy in the king’s courts of 
justice, but did dy to the parliament, therefore they* 
w'ere thought to stand with law. 

Now for the king’s answers; if the impositions 
complained of had been against law', then the king’s 
answer ought to have been simple, ^'tanquam re- 
sponsio categorica, non hypothetica;” as, Let them 
be repealed, or, Let the law run: but contrariwise, 
they admit all manner of diversities and qualifica¬ 
tions : for 

Sometimes the king disputeth the matter and 
doth nothing; as 17 E. III. 

Sometimes the king distinguisheth of reasonable 
and not reasonable; as 38 E. III. 

Sometimes he abolisheth them in part, and letteth 
them stand in part; as 11 E. IL the record of 
the mutuum, and 14 E. III. the printed statute, 
whereof I shall speak more anon. 

Sometimes that no imposition shall be set during 
the time that the grants made of subsidies by 
parliament shall continue ; as 47 E. III. 

Sometimes that they shall cease ad voluntatem 
nostram.” 

And sometimes that they shall hold over their 
term prefixed or asseissed. 

All which showelh that the king did not disclaim 
them as unlawful, for actus logitimus non recipit 
tempus aut conditionem.” If it had been a dis¬ 
affirmance by k'W, they must bavc gone down in 
soHdo, but now you sec they have been tempered 
and qualified as the king saw convenient 

The fifth consideration is of that which is olfered 
by w'ay of objection; which is, first, that such grants 
have been usually made by consent of parliament ; 
and, secondly, that the statutes of subsidies of ton¬ 
nage and poundage have been made as a kind of 
stint and limitation, that the king should hold him¬ 
self unto the proportion so granted and not impose 
farther; the rather because it is expressed in some 
of these statutes of tonnage and poundage, some¬ 
times by way of protestation, and sometimes by way 
of condition, that they shall not be taken in prece¬ 
dent, or that the king shall not impose any farther 
rates or novelties, as C E. IL 9 R. 11. 13 H. IV. 

1 H. V. which subsidies of tonnage and poundage 
have such clauses and cautions. 

To this objection I give this answer. First, that 
it is not strange with kings, for their own better 
strength, and the better contentment of their people, 
to do those things by parliament, which neverthe¬ 


less have perfection enough without parliament. 
We see their own rights to the crowm which are 
inherent, yet they take recognition of them by par¬ 
liament. And there was a special reason why they 
should do it in this case, for they had found by 
experience that if they had not consent in parliament 
to the setting of them np, they could not have 
avoided suit in parliament for the taking of them 
down. Besides, there were some things requisite in 
the manner of the levy for the better strengthening 
of the same, which percase could not he done with¬ 
out parliament, as the taking the oath of the party 
touching the value, the inviting of the discovery of 
concealment of custom by giving the moiety to the 
informer, and the like. 

Now in special for the statutes of subsidies of 
tonnage and poundage, I note three things. First, 
that the consideration of the grant is not laid to be 
for the restraining of impositions, but expressly for 
the guarding of the sea. Secondly, that it is true 
that the ancient form is more peremptory, and the 
modern more submiss; for in the ancient form 
sometimes they insert a flat condition that the king 
shall not farther impose; in the latter they humbly 
pray that the merchants may be demeaned without 
oppression, paying those rates; but whether it be 
supplication, or whether it be condition, it rather 
implieth the king hath a power; for else both were 
needless, for “ conditio annectitur uhi libertas pne- 
sumitur,” and the word oppression seemeth to refer 
to excessive impositions. And thirdly, that the 
statutes of tonnage and poundage are but cumula¬ 
tive and not privative of the king’s power precedent, 
appeareth notably in the , three pence overplus, 
which is paid by the merchants strangers, which 
should be taken away quite, if those statutes were 
taken to be limitations; for in that, as was touched 
before, the rates are equal in the generality between 
subjects and* strangers, and yet that imposition, not¬ 
withstanding any supposed restriction of these acta 
of sul)sidies of tonnage and poundage, remaineth at 
this day. 

The sixth consideration is likewise of an objec¬ 
tion, which is matter of practice, viz, that from 
R. IL’s time to Q. Mary, which is almost 200 years, 
there was an intermission of impositions, as ap¬ 
peareth both by records and the custom-books. 

To which I answer; both that we have in effect 
an equal number of years to countervail them, 
namely, 100 years in the times of the three kings 
Edwards added to 60 of our last years; and ex¬ 
trema obruunt media;” for we have both the 
reverence of antiquity and the possession of the 
present times, and they but the middle times ; and 
besides, in all true judgment there is a very great 
difference between a usage to prove a thing lawful, 
and a non-usage to prove it unlawful: for the prac¬ 
tice plainly implieth consent; but the discontinuance 
may be either because it was not needful, though 
lawful; or because there was found a better means, 
as I think it was indeed in respect of the double 
customs by means of the staple at Calais. 
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A BRIEF SPEECH 


IN THE END OP THE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT 7 JACOBI. 


PEBSPADING SOME SUPPLY TO BE GIVEN TO HIS MAJESTY WHICH SEEMED THEN TO STAND UPON DOUBTFUL TERMS, AND 

PASSED UPON THIS SPEECH. 


The proportion of the king’s supply is not now 
in question: for when that shall be, it may he I 
shall he of opinion, that we should give so now, as 
we may the better give again. But as things stand 
for the present, I think the point of honour and 
reputation is that which his Majesty standeth most 
upon, that our gift may at least be like those 
showers that may serve to lay the winds, though 
they do not sufficiently water the earth. 

To labour to persuade you, I will not,: for I know 
not into what form to cast my speech, If I should 
enter into a laudative, though never so due and just, 
of the king’s great merits, it may be taken for flat¬ 
tery : if I should speak of the strait obligations 
which intercede between the king and the subject, 
in case of the king’s want, it were a kind of con¬ 
cluding the house: if I should speak of the danger¬ 


ous consequence which want may reverberate upon 
subjects, it might have a show of a secret menace. 

These arguments are, I hope, needless, and do 
better in your minds than in my mouth. But this 
give me leave to say, that whereas the example of 
Cyrus was used, who sought his supply from those 
up6n whom he had bestowed his benefits j we must 
always remember, that there are as well benefits of 
the sceptre as benefits of the hand, as well of go¬ 
vernment as of liberality. These, I am sure, we 
will acknowledge to have come plena manu amongst 
us all, and all those whom we represent; and there¬ 
fore it is every man’s head in this case that must 
he his counsellor, and every man’s heart his orator; 
and to those inward powers, more forcible than any 
man’s speech, I leave it, and wish it may go to the 
question. 


A CERTIFICATE 


TO 

THE LORDS OF THE COUNCIL, 

UPON INFORMATION GIVEN 


TOUCHING THE SCARCITY OF SILVER AT THE MINT AND REFERENCE TO THE TWO CHANCELLORS AND THE KING’S SOLICITOR. 


It may PLEASE YOUR LORDSHIPS, 

According unto your lordships’ letters unto us 
directed, grounded upon the information which his 
Majesty hath received concerning the scarcity of 
silver at the Mint, we have called before us as well 
the officers of the Mint, as some principal merchants, 
and spent two whole afternoons in the examination 
of the buisiness; wherein we kept this order, first 
to examine the fact, then the causes, with the 
remedies. 

And for the fact, we directed the officers of the 
Mint to give unto us a distinguished account how 
much gold and silver hath yearly been brought into 
the Mint, by the space of six whole years last past, I 


more especially for the last three months succeeding 
the last proclamation touching the price of gold j to 
the end we might by the suddenness of the fall dis¬ 
cern, whether that proclamation might he thought 
the efficient cause of the present scarcity. Upon 
which account it appears to us, that during the space 
of six years aforesaid, there hath been still degrees 
of decay in quantity of tlie silver brought to the 
Mint, but yet so, as within these last three months 
it hath grown far beyond the proportion of the for¬ 
mer time, insomuch as there comes in now little or 
none at all. And yet, notwithstanding, it is some 
opinion, as well amongst the officers of the Mint as 
the merchants, that the state need be the less appre¬ 
hensive of this effect, because it is like to be but 
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temporary, and neither the great flush of gold that 
is come into the Mint since the proclamation, nor 
on the other side the great scarcity of silver, can 
continue in proportion as it now doth. 

Another point of the fact, which we thought fit 
to examine, was, whether the scarcity of silver ap¬ 
peared generally in the realm, or only at the Mint; 
wherein it was confessed by the merchants, that sil¬ 
ver is continually imported into the realm, and is 
found stirring amongst the goldsmiths, and otherwise 
much like as in former times, although in respect of 
the greater price which it hath with the goldsmith, 
it cannot find the way to the Mint And thus much 
for the fact 

For the causes with the remedies, we have heard 
many propositions made, as well by the lord Knevet, 
who assisted us in this conference, as by the mer¬ 
chants ; of which propositions few were new unto us, 
and much less can be new to your lordships; but 
yet although upon former consultations, we are not 
unacquainted what is more or less likely to stand 
with your lordships’ grounds and opinions, we 
thought it nevertheless the best fruit of our dili¬ 
gence to set them down in articles, that your lord- 
ships with more ease may discard or entertain the 
particulars, beginning with those wdiich your lord- 
ships do point at in your letters, and so descending 
to the rest. 

The first proposition is, touching the disproportion 
of the price between gold and silver, which is now 
brought to bed, upon the point of fourteen to one, 
being before but twelve to one. This we take to be 
an evident cause of scarcity of silver at the Mint, 
but such a cause as will hardly receive a remedy; 
for either your lordships must draw down again tlie 
price of gold, or advance the price of silver; whereof 
the one is going back from that which is so lately 
done, and whereof you have found good effect, and 
the other is a tiling of dangerous consequence in 
respect of the loss to all moneyed men in their debts, 
gentlemen in their rents, the king in his customs, 
and the common subject in raising the price of things 
vendible. And upon this point it is fit we give your 
lordships understanding what the merchants inti¬ 
mated unto us, that the very voicing or suspect of 
the raising of the price of silver, if it be not cleared, 
would make such a deadness and retention of money 
this vacation, as, to use their own words, will be a 
misery to the merchants ; so that we were forced to 
use protestation, that there was no such intent. 

The second proposition, is touching the charge of 
coinage; wherein it was confidently avouched by 
the merchants, that if the coinage were brought 
from two shillings nnto eighteen pence, as it was 
in queen Elizabeth’s time, the king would gain 
more in the quantity than he should lose in the 
price: and they aided themselves with that argu¬ 
ment, that the king had been pleased to abate his 
coinage in the other metal, and found good of it s 
which argument, though it doth admit a difference, 
because that abatement was coupled with the raising 
of the price, whereas this is to go alone ; yet never¬ 
theless it seemed the officers of the Mint were not 
unwilling to give way to some abatement, although 


they presumed it would he of small effect, because 
that abatement would not be equivalent to that price 
which Spanish silver bears with the goldsmith j 
but yet it may be used as an experiment of state, 
being recoverable at his Majesty’s pleasure. 

The third proposition is, concerning the export¬ 
ation of silver more than in former times, wherein we 
fell first upon the trade into the East Indies: con¬ 
cerning which it was materially in our opinions an¬ 
swered by the merchants of that company, that the 
silver which supplies that trade, being generally 
Spanish moneys, would not be brought in but for 
that trade, so that it sucks in as well as it draws 
forth. And it was added likewise, that as long as 
the Low Countries maintained that trade in the 
Indies, it would help little though our trade were 
dissolved, because that silver which is exported im¬ 
mediately by us to the Indies would he drawn out of 
this kingdom for the Indies immediately by the 
Dutch: and for the silver exported to the Levant, 
it was thought to be no great matter. As for other 
exportation, we saw no remedy but the execution of 
the laws, specially those of employment being by 
some mitigation made agreeable to the times. And 
these three remedies are of that nature, as they serve 
to remove the causes of this scarcity. There were 
other propositions of policies and means, directly to 
draw silver to the Mint 

The fourth point thereof was this : It is agreed 
that the silver wliich hath heretofore fed the Mint, 
principally hath been Spanish money. This now 
comes into the realm plentifully, but not into the 
Mint It was propounded in imitation of some pre¬ 
cedent in France, that his Majesty would by procla¬ 
mation restrain the coming in of this money sub 
modo, that is, that either it be brought to the Mint, 
or otherwise to be cut and defiiced, because that 
now it passeth in payments in a kind of currency. 
To which it was colourably objected, that this would 
be the way to have none brought in at all, because 
the gain ceasing, the importation would cease; but 
this objection was well answered, that it is not gain 
altogether, hut a necessity of speedy payment, that 
causeth the merchant to bring in silver to keep his 
credit, and to drive his trade: so that if the king 
keep Ms fourteen days payment at the Mint, as he 
always hath done, and have likewise his exchangers 
for those moneys in some principal parts, it is sup¬ 
posed that all Spanish moneys, which is the bulk of 
silver brought into this realm, would by means of 
such a proclamation come into the Mint; which may 
be a thing considerable. 

The fifth proposition was this: It was warranted 
by the laws of Spain to bring in silver for com or 
victuals; it was propounded that his Majesty would 
restrain exportation of com sub modo, except they 
bring the silver which resulted thereof unto his 
Mint; that trade being commonly so beneficial, as 
the merchant may well endure the bringing of the 
silver to the Miiit, although it were at the charge of 
coinage, which it now beareth farther, as incident 
to this matter. There was revived by the merchants, 
with some instance, the ancient proposition concern¬ 
ing the erection of granaries for foreign com, foraa^ 
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much as by that increase of trade in corn, the 
importation of silver would likewise be multiplied. 

The sixth proposition was, That upon all licence 
of forbidden commodities, there shall be a rate set 
of silver to be brought into the Mint; which never¬ 
theless may seem somewhat hard, because it im- 
poseth upon the subject that which causetti him 
to incur peril of confiscation in foreign parts. To 
trouble your lordships farther with discourses which 
we had of making foreign coins current, and of va¬ 
rying the king’s standard to weight, upon the varia¬ 
tions in other states, and repressing surfeit of foreign 
commodities, that our native commodities, surmount¬ 
ing the foreign, may draw in treasure by way of 
overplus j they be common places so well known 
to your lordships, as it is enough to mention them 
only. 


There is only one thing more, which is, to put 
your lordships in mind of the extreme excess in the 
wasting of both metals, both of gold and silver foli¬ 
ate, which turns the nature of these metals, which 
ought to be perdurable, and makes them perishable, 
and by consumption must be a principal cause of 
scarcity in them both ; which we conceive may re¬ 
ceive a speedy remedy by his Majesty’s procla¬ 
mation. 

Lastly, We are humble suitors to your lordships, 
that for any of these propositions, that your lordships 
should think fit to entertain in consultations, your 
lordships would be pleased to hear them debated 
before yourselves^ as being matters of greater weight 
than we are able to judge of. And so craving your 
lordships’pardon for troubling you so long, we com¬ 
mend your lordships to God’s goodness. 


ADVICE TO THE KING, 

TOUCHING 

' MR. SUTTON’S ESTATE. 


May it i>lease yoto Majesty, 

I PIN!) it a positive precept of the old law, that 
there should be no sacrifice without salt: the moral 
whereof, besides the ceremony, may be, that God is 
not pleased with the body of a good intention, except 
it be seasoned with that spiritual wisdom and judg¬ 
ment, as it be not easily subject to be corrupted and 
perverted: for salt, in the Scripture, is a figure both 
of wisdom and lasting. This cometh into my mind 
upon this act of Mr. Sutton, which seemeth to me as 
a sacrifice without salt; having the materials of a good 
intention, but not powdered with any such ordinances 
and institutions as may preserve the same from turn¬ 
ing corrupt, or at least from becoming unsavory, and of 
little use. For though the choice of the feoffees be 
of the best, yet neither can they always live; and the 
very nature of the work itself, in the vast and unfit 
proportions thereof, being apt to provoke a misem- 
ployment; it is no diligence of theirs, except there be 
a digression from that model, that can excuse it 
from running the same way that gifts of like condi¬ 
tion have heretofore done. For to design the Char¬ 
terhouse, a building fit for a prince’s habitation, for 
an hospital, is all one as if one should give in alms 
a rich embroidered cloak to a beggar. And cer¬ 
tainly a man may see “ tanquam qiise oculis cernun- 
tur,” that if such an edifice, with six thousand 
pounds revenue, be erected into one hospital, it will 
in small time degenerate to be made a preferment 
of some great person to be master, and he to take 
all the sweet, and the poor to be stinted, and take 


but the crumbs 5 as it comes to pass in divers hos¬ 
pitals of this realm, which have but the names of 
hospitals, and are only wealthy benefices in respect 
of the mastership; but the poor, which is the prop¬ 
ter quid, little relieved. And the like hath been 
the fortune of much of the alms of the Roman reli¬ 
gion in their great foundations, which being begun 
in vain-glory and ostentation, have had their judg¬ 
ment upon them, to end in corruption and abuse. 
This meditation hath made me presume to write 
these few lines to your Majesty j being no better 
than good wishes, which your Majesty’s great wis¬ 
dom may make something or nothing of. 

Wherein I desire to be thus understood, that if 
this foundation, such as it is, be perfect and good in 
law, then I am too well acquainted with your Ma¬ 
jesty’s disposition, to advise any course of power or 
profit^ that is not grounded upon a right: nay far¬ 
ther, if the defects be such as a court of equity may 
remedy and cure, then I wish that as St. Peter’s 
shadow did cure diseases, so the very shadow of a 
good intention may cure defects of that nature. But 
if there be a right, and birthright planted in the 
heir, and not remediable by courts of equity, and 
,that right be submitted to your Majesty, whereby 
it is both in your power and grace what to doj then 
I do wish that this rude mass and chaos of a good 
deed were directed rather to a solid merit, and dur¬ 
able charity, than to a blaze of glory, that will but 
crackle a little in talk, and quickly extinguish. 

And this may be done, observing the species of 
Mr. Sutton’s intent, though varying in individuo: 
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for it appears that he had in notion a triple good, an 
hospital, and a school, and maintaining of a preacher: 
which individuals refer to these three general heads; 
relief of poor, advancement of learning, and propa¬ 
gation of religion. Now then if I shall set before 
your Majesty, in every of these three kinds, what it 
is that is most wanting in your kingdom; and what is 
like to he the most fruitful and eifectual use of such 
a beneficence, and least like to be perverted j that, 
I think, shall be no ill scope of my labour, how 
meanly soever performed; for out of variety repre¬ 
sented, election may be best grounded. 

Concerning the relief of the poor; I hold some 
number of hospitals, with competent endowments, 
will do far more good than one hospital of an ex¬ 
orbitant greatness: for though the one course will 
be the more seen, yet the other will be the more 
felt. For if your Majesty erect many, besides the 
observing the ordinary maxim, “ Bonum, quo com- 
munius, eo melius,’^ choice may be made of those 
towns and places where there is most need, and so 
the remedy may be distxdbuted as the disease is dis¬ 
persed. Again, greatness of relief, accumulated in 
one place, doth rather invite a swarm and surcharge 
of poor, than relieve those that are naturally bred 
in that place; like to ill tempered medicines, that 
draw more humour to the part than they evacuate 
from it. But chiefly I rely upon the reason that I 
touched in the beginning, that in these great hos¬ 
pitals the revenues will draw the use, and not the 
use the revenues; and so, through the mass of the 
wealth, they wdll swiftly tumble down to a misem- 
ployment. And if any man say, that in the two hos¬ 
pitals in London there is a precedent of greatness 
concurring with good employment; let him con¬ 
sider that those hospitals have annual governors, 
that they are under the superior care and policy of 
such a state as the city of London; and chiefly, 
that their revenues consist not upon certainties, but 
upon casualties and free gifts: which gifts would 
be withheld, if they appeared once to be perverted; 
so as it keepeth them in a continual good behaviour 
and awe to employ them aright; none of which 
points do match with the present case. 

The next consideration may be, whether this in¬ 
tended hospital, as it hath a more ample endowment 
than other hospitals have, should not likewise work 
upon a better subject than other poor; as that it 
should be converted to the relief of maimed soldiers, 
decayed merchants, householders aged, and destitute 
churchmen, and the like; whose condition, being of 
^ a better sort than loose people and beggars, deserveth 
both a more liberal stipend and allowance, and some 
proper place of relief, not intermingled or coupled 
with the basest sort of poor; which project, though 
specious, yet in my judgment will not answelr the 
designment in the event, in these our times. For 
certainly few men in any vocation, which have been 
somebody, and bear a mind somewhat according to 
the conscience and remembrance of that they have 
been, will ever descend to that condition, as to profess 
to live upon alms, and to become a corporation of 
declared beggars; but rather will choose to live ob¬ 
scurely, and as it were to hide themselves with some 


private friends : so that the end of such an institu¬ 
tion will be, that it will make the place a receptacle 
of the worst, idlest, and most dissolute persons of 
every profession, and to become a cell of loiterers, 
and cast serving-men, and drunkards, with scandal 
rather than fruit to the commonwealth. And of this 
kind I can find but one example with us, which is 
the alms-knights of Windsor; which particular 
would give a man small encouragement to follow 
that precedent. 

Therefore the best effect of hospitals is, to make 
the kingdom, if it were possible, capable of that law, 
that there be no beggar in Israel: for it is that 
kind of people that is a burden, an eye-sore, a scan¬ 
dal, and a seed of peril and tumult in the state. But 
chiefly it were to be wished, that such a beneficence 
towards the relief of the poor were so bestowed, as 
not only the mere and naked poor should be sus¬ 
tained, but also, that the honest person which hath 
hard means to live, upon whom the poor are now 
charged, should be in some sort eased: for that were 
a work generally acceptable to the kingdom, if the 
public hand of alms might spare the private hand of 
tax: and therefore, of all other employments of that 
kind, I commend most houses of relief and correction, 
which are mixt hospitals; where the impotent 
person is relieved, and the sturdy beggar buckled 
to work; and the unable person also not maintained 
to be idle, which is ever joined with drunkenness 
and impurity, but is sorted with such works as he 
can manage and perform ; and where the uses are 
not distinguished, as in other hospitals; whereof 
some are for aged and impotent, and some for chil¬ 
dren, and some for correction of vagabonds ; but are 
general and promiscuous : so that they may take off 
poor of every sort from the country as the country 
breeds them: and thus the poor themselves shall 
find the provision, and other people the sweetness 
of the abatement of the tax. Now if it be objected, 
that houses of correction in all places have not done 
the good expected, as it cannot be denied, but in 
most places they have done much good, it must be 
remembered that there is a great difierence between 
that which is done by the distracted government of 
justices of peace, and that which may be done by a 
settled ordinance, subject to a regular visitation, as 
this may be. And besides, the want hath been 
commonly in houses of correction of a competent 
and certain stock, for the materials of the labour, 
which in this case may be likewise supplied. 

Conceiving the advancement of learning, I do 
subscribe to the opinion of one of the wisest and 
greatest men of your kingdom: That for grammar 
schools there are already too many, and therefore 
no providence to add where there is excess : for the 
great number of schools which are in your high¬ 
ness’s realm, doth cause a want, and doth cause 
likewise an overflow; both of them inconvenient, 
and one of them dangerous. For by means thereof 
they find want in the country and towns, both of 
servants for husbandry, and apprentices for trade s 
and on the other side, there being more scholars 
bred, than the state can prefer and employ ; and the 
active part of that life not bearing a proportion to 
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the preparative, it must needs fall out, that many 
persons will be bred unfit for other vocations, and 
unprofitable for that in which they are brought up j 
which fills the realm full of indigent, idle, and wanton 
people, which are but materia rerum novarum.’* 
Therefore, in this point, 1 wish Mr. Sutton’s in¬ 
tention were exalted a degree; that that which 
he meant for teachers of children, your Majesty 
should make for teachers of men; wherein it hath 
been my ancient opinion and observation, that in 
the universities of this realm, which I take to be of 
the best endowed universities of Europe, there is 
nothing more wanting towards the flourishing state 
of learning, than the honourable and plentiful 
salaries of readers in arts and professions. In which 
point, as your Majesty’s bounty already hath made 
a beginning, so this occasion is offered of God to 
make a proceeding. Surely readers in the chair 
are as parents in sciences, and deserve to enjoy a 
condition not inferior to their children that embrace 
the practical part; else no man will sit longer in 
the chair, than till he can walk to a better prefer¬ 
ment : and it will come to pass as Virgil saith, 

“Tit patrum invalidi referant jejunia nati.” 

For if the principal readers, through the meanness 
of their entertainment, be but men of superficial 
learning, and that they shall take their place but in 
passage, it will make the mass of sciences want the 
chief and solid dimension, which is depth; and to 
become but pretty and compendious habits of practice. 
Therefore I could wish that in both the universities, 
the lectures as well of the three professions, divinity, 
law, and physic; as of the three heads of science, 
philosophy, arts of speech, and the mathematics;, 
were raised in their pensions unto 100^. per annum 
apiece : which though it be not near so great as 
they are in some other places, where the greatness 
of the reward doth whistle for the ablest men out of 
all foreign parts to supply the chair ; yet it may he 
a portion to content a worthy and able man ; if he 
be likewise contemplative in nature, as those spirits 
are that are fittest for lectures. Thus may learning 
in your kingdom be advanced to a farther height; 
learning, I say, which under your Majesty, the 


most learned of kings, may claim some degree of 
elevation. 

Concerning propagation of religion, I shall in few 
words set before Majesty three propositions; 
none of them devices of mine own, otherwise than 
that I ever approved them; two of which have been 
in agitation of speech, and the third acted. 

The first is a college for controversies, whereby 
we shall not still proceed single, but shall, as it 
were, double our files; which certainly will be found 
in the encounter. 

The second is a receipt, I like not the word semi¬ 
nary, in respect of the vain vows, and implicit obe¬ 
dience, and other things tending to the perturbation 
of states, involved in that term, for converts to the 
reformed religion, either of youth or otherwise ; for 
I doubt not but there are in Spain, Italy, and other 
countries of the papist, many whose hearts are 
touched with a sense of those corruptions, and an 
acknowledgment of a better way; which grace is 
many times smothered and choked, through a worldly 
consideration of necessity and want; men not know¬ 
ing where to have succour and refuge. This like¬ 
wise I hold a work of great piety, and a work of 
great consequence; that we also may be wise in our 
generation; and that the watchful and silent night 
may be used as well for sowing of good seed, as 
of tares. 

The third is, the imitation of a memorable and 
religious act of queen Elizabeth ; who finding a part 
of Lancashire to be extremely backward in reli^on, 
and the benefices swallowed up in impropriations, 
did, by decree in the duchy, erect four stipends of 
100 /. per annum apiece for preachers well chosen 
to help the harvest, which have done a great deal 
of good in the parts where they have laboured. Nei¬ 
ther do there want other corners in the realm, that 
would require for a time the like extraordinary help. 

Thus have I briefly delivered unto your Majesty 
mine opinion touching the employment of this cha¬ 
rity ; whereby that mass of wealth, which was in 
the owner little better than a stack or heap of muck, 
may be spread over your kingdom to many fruitful 
purposes ; your Majesty planting and watering, and 
God giving the increase. 
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A SPEECH 

DELIVERED BY THE KING’S ATTORNEY 

SIR FRANCIS BACON, 

IN THE LOWER .HOUSE, 

WHEN THE HOUSE WAS IN GREAT HEAT, AND MUCH TROUBLED ABOUT THE UNDERTAKERS ; 

WHICH WERE THOUGHT TO BE SOME ABLE AND FORWARD GENTLEMEN; WHO, TO INGRATIATE THEMSELVES 
WITH THE KING, WERE SAID TO HAVE UNDERTAKEN, THAT THE KING’S BUSINESS SHOULD PASS IN THAT 

HOUSE AS HIS MAJESTY COULD WISH, 

[in the parliament 12 JACOBI.] 


Mr. Speaker, 

I HAVE been hitherto silent in this matter of 
undertaking’, wherein, as I perceive, the house is 
much enwrapped. 

First, because, to be plain with you, I did not 
well understand w^hat it meant, or wdiat it was j and 
I do not love to offer at that, that I do not throughly 
conceive. That private men should undertake for 
the commons of England! why, a man might as 
well undertake for the four elements. It is a thing 
so giddy, and so vast, as cannot enter into the brain 
of a sober m?in; and especially in a new parlia¬ 
ment j when it was impossible to know who should 
be of the parliament; and when all men, that know 
never so little the constitution of this house, do 
know it to be so open to reason, as men do not 
know when they enter into these doors what mind 
themselves will be of, until they hear things argued 
and debated. Much less can any man make a 
policy of assurance, w-hat ship shall come safe home 
into the harbour in these seas. I had heard of 
undertakings in several kinds. There were under¬ 
takers for the plantations of Derry and Colerane in 
Ireland, the better to command and bridle those 
parts. There were, not long ago, some undertakers 
for the north-west passage: and now there are some 
undertakers for the project of dyed and dressed 
cloths; and, in short, every novelty useth to be 
strengthened and made good by a kind of under¬ 
taking : but for the ancient parliament of England, 
which moves in a certain manner and sphere, to be 
undertaken, it passes my reach to conceive what it 
should he. Must we he all dyed and dressed, and 
no pure whites amongst us ? Or must there be a new 
passage found for the king’s business by a point of 
the compass that was never sailed by before P Or 
must there be some forts built in this house that 
may command and contain the rest ? Mr. Speaker, I 
know but two forts in this house which the king 
ever hath j the fort of affection, and the fort of rea¬ 
son ; the one commands the hearts, and the other 
commands the heads; and others I know none. I 
think ^sop was a wise man that described the 
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nature of a fly that sat upon the spoke of a chariot 
wheel, and said to herself, “ What a dust do I 
raise P ” So, for my part, I think that all this dust 
is raised by light rumours and buzzes, and not 
upon any solid ground. 

The second reason that made me silent was, be¬ 
cause this stispicion and rumour of undertaking 
I settles upon no person certain. It is like the birds 
I of Paradise that they have in the Indies, that have 
I no feet; and therefore they never light upon any 
place, but the wind carries them away: and such a 
thing do I take this rumour to be. 

And lastly, when that the king had in his two 
several speeches freed us from the main of our fears, 
in affirming directly that there was no undertaking 
to him; and that he would have taken it to be no 
less derogation to his own majesty than to our 
merits, to have the acts of his people transferred to 
particular persons; that did quiet me thus far, that 
these vapours were not gone up to the head, how- 
soever they might glow and estuate in the body. 

Nevertheless, since I perceive that this cloud still 
hangs over the house, and tliat it may do hurt, as 
well in fame abroad as in the king’s ear, I resolved 
with myself to do the part of an honest voice in 
this house, to counsel you what I think to be for 
the best. 

Wherein first, I will speak plainly of the per¬ 
nicious effects of the accident of this bruit and 
opinion of undertaking, towards particulars, towards 
the house, towards the king, and towards the people. 

Secondly, I will tell you, in mine opinion, what 
undertaking is tolerable, and how far it may he jus¬ 
tified with a good mind; and on the other side, this 
same ripping up of the question of undertakers, how 
far it may proceed from a good mind, and in what 
kind it may be thought malicious and dangerous. 

Thirdly, I will give you my poor advice, what 
means there are to put an end to this quefftion of 
undertaking; not falling for the present upon a pre¬ 
cise opinion, but breaking it, how many ways there 
be by which you may get out of it, and leaving tlie 
choice of them to a debate at the committee. 

And lastly, I will advise you how things are to 
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be handled at the committee, to avoid distraction 
and loss of time. 

For the first of these, I can say to you but as the 
Scripture saith, “ Si invicem mordetis, ab invicem 
consumemini;if ye fret and gall one another’s 
reputation, the end will be, that every man shall go 
hence, like coin cried down, of less price than he 
came hither. If some shall he thought to fawn 
upon the king’s business openly, and others to cross 
it secretly, some shall be thought practisers that 
would pluck the cards, and others shall be thought 
papists that would shuffle the cards; what a misery 
is this, that we should com$ together to fool one 
another, instead of procuring the public good! 

And this ends not in particulars, but will make 
the whole house contemptible: for now I hear men 
say, that this question of undertaking is the pre¬ 
dominant matter of this house. So that we are now 
according to the parable of Jotham in the case of 
the trees of the forest, that when question was, 
Whether the vine should reign over them? that 
might not be: and whether the olive should reign 
over them? that might not be: but we have ac¬ 
cepted the bramble to reign over us. For it seems 
that the good vine of the king’s graces, that is not 
so much in esteem; and the good oil, whereby we 
should salve and relieve the wants of the estate and 
crown, that is laid aside too; and this bramble of 
contention and emulation, this Abimelech, which, 
as was truly said by an understanding gentleman, is 
a bastard, for every fame that wants a head, is filius 
populi, this must reign and rule amongst us. 

Then for the king, nothing can be more opposite, 
ex diametro, to his ends and hopes, than this: for 
you have heard him profess like a king, and like a 
gracious king, that he doth not so much respect 
his present supply, as this demonstration that the 
people’s hearts are more knit to him than before. 
Now then if the issue shall be this, that whatsoever 
shall be done for him shall be thought to be done 
but by a number of persons that shall be laboured 
and packed^ this will rather he a sign of diffidence 
and alienation, than of a natural benevolence and 
affection in his people at home; and rather matter of 
disreputation, than of honour abroad. So that, to speak 
plainly to you, the king were better call for a new 
pair of cards, than play upon these if they be packed. 

And then for the people, it is my manner ever to 
look as well beyond a parliament as upon a parlia¬ 
ment; and if they abroad shall think themselves 
betrayed by those that are their deputies and attor¬ 
neys here, it is true we may bind them and conclude 
them, but it will be with such murmur and insatis¬ 
faction as I would be loth to see. 

These things might be dissembled, and so things 
left to bleed inwards; but that is not the way to 
cure them. And therefore I have searched the sore, 
in hope that you will endeavour the medicine. 

But this to do more throughly, I must proceed to 
my second part, to tell you clearly and distinctly 
what is to be set on the right hand, and what on 
the left, in this business. 

First, if any man hath done good oflSces to advise 
ttie king to cdl a parliament, and to increase the 


good affections and confidence of his Majesty towards 
his people; I say, that such person doth rather merit 
well, than commit any error. Nay farther, if any 
man hath, out of his own good mind, given an opinion 
touching the mind of the parliament in general; 
how it is probable they are like to be found, and 
that they will have a due feeling of the king’s 
wants, and will not deal drily or illiberally with 
him; this man, that doth but think of other men’s 
minds as he finds his own, is not to be blayied. 
Nay farther, if any man hath coupled this with 
good wishes and propositions, that the king do com¬ 
fort the hearts of his people, and testify his own 
love to them, by filing off the harshness of his pre¬ 
rogative, retaining the substance and strength ; and 
to that purpose, like the good housekeeper in th# 
Scripture, that brought forth old store and new, 
hath revolved the petitions and propositions of the 
last parliament, and added new; I say, this man 
hath sown good seed ; and he that shall draw him 
into envy for it, sows tares. Thus much of the right 
hand. But on the other side, if any shall mediately 
or immediately infuse into his Majesty, or to others, 
that the parliament is, as Cato said of the Romans, 
like sheep, that a man were better drive a flock 
of them than one of themand however they may 
be wise men severally, yet in this assembly they' 
are guided by some few, which if they be made and 
assured, the rest will easily follow: this is a plain 
robbery of the king of honour, and his subjects of 
thanks, and it is to make the parliament vile and 
servile in the eyes of their sovereign; and I count 
it no better than a supplanting of the king and 
kingdom. ^ Again, if a man shall make this impres¬ 
sion, th^it it shall be enough for the king to send us 
some things of show that may serve for colours, and 
let some eloquent tales be told of them, and that will 
serve ad faciendum populum; any such person will 
find that this house can well skill of false lights, and 
that it is no wooing tokens, but the true love already 
planted in the breasts of the subjects, that will make 
them do for the king. And this is my opinion 
touching those that may have persuaded a parlia¬ 
ment. Take it on the other side, for 1 mean in all 
things to deal plainly, if any man hath been difil- 
dent touching the call of a parliament, thinking that 
the best means were, first for the king to make his 
utmost trial to subsist of himself, and his own 
means; I say, an honest and faithful heart might 
consent to that opinion, and the event, it seems, doth 
not greatly discredit it hitherto* Again, if any man 
shall have been of opinion, that it is not a particu- . 
lai party that can bind the house; nor that it is not 
shows or colours can please the house ; I say, that 
man, though his speech tend to discourngemcnt, vet 
it is coupled with providence. But, by your leave, 
if any man, since the parliament was culled, or 
when it was in speech, shall have laid ploUs to cross 
the good will of the parliament to the king, hy pos¬ 
sessing them that a few shall have tlie thank.s, and 
that they are, as it were, bought and sold, and bc- 
tiayed; and that that wdiich tluj king offers them 
fire but baits prepared by particular persons; or have 
raised rumours that it is a packed parliament; to 
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the end nothing may be done, but that the parlia¬ 
ment may be dissolved, as gamesters used to call 
for new cards, when they mistrust a pack : I say, 
these are engines and devices, naught, malign, and 
seditious. 

Now for the remedy; I shall rather break the 
matter, as I said in the beginning, than advise 
positively. I know but three ways. Some mes¬ 
sage of declaration to the king; some entry or 
prot«station amongst ourselves; or some strict and 
punctual examination. As for the last of these, I 
assure you I am not against it, if I could tell where 
to begin, or where to end. For certainly I have 
often seen it, that things when they are in smother 
trouble more than wdien they break out. Smoke 
blinds the eyes, hut when it blazeth forth into flame 
it gives light to the eyes. But then if you fall to 
an examination, some person must be charged, some 
matter must be charged; and the manner of that 
niatter must be likewise charged; for it may be in 
a good fashion, and it may be in a bad, in as much 
difference as between black and white : and then 
how far men will ingenuously confess, how far they 
wflil politicly deny, and what w^e can naake and 
gather upon their confession, and bow we shall 
prove against their denial; it is an endless piece of 
work, and I doubt that we shall grow weary of it. 

For a message to the king, it is the course I like 
best, so it be carefully and considerately handled: 
for if we shall represent to the king the nature of 
this body as it is, without the veils and shadows 
that have been cast upon it, I think we shall do him 
honour, and ourselves right. 

For any thing that is to be done amongst our¬ 


selves, I do not see much gained by it, because it 
goes no farther than ourselves; yet if any thing can 
be wnsely conceived to that end, I shall not be 
against it; but I think the purpose of it is fittest to 
be, rather that the house conce|ves that all this is 
but a misunderstanding, than to take knowledge 
that there is indeed a just ground, and then to seek, 
by a protestation, to give it a remedy. For pro¬ 
testations, and professions, and apologies, I never 
found them very fortunate ; but they rather increase 
suspicion than clear it. 

Why then the last part is, that these things be 
liandied at the committee seriously and temperately ; 
wdierein I wish that these four degrees of questions 
w^ere handled in order. 

First, whether we shall do any thing at all in it, 
or pass by it, and let it sleep ? 

Secondly, whether we shall enter into a particular 
examination of it ? 

Thirdly, whether we shall content ourselves with 
some entry or protestation among ourselves ? 

And fourthly, whether we shall proceed to a 
message to the king ; and wdiat ? 

Thus I have told you my opinion. I know it 
had been more safe and politic to have been silent; 
but it is perhaps more honest and loving to speak. 
The old,verse is, Nam niilli tacuisse nocet, nocet 
esse locutum. But by your leave, David saith, Silui 
a bonis, et dolor meus renovatus est When a man 
speaketh, he may he wn>un(led by others ; but if he 
holds his peace from good things he wounds himself. 
So I have done my part, and leave it to you to do 
that which you shall judge to be the best 


HIS LORDSHIP’S SPEECH 

IN THE PAliUAMENT, 

BEING LORD CHANCELLOR, 

TO ■ ' 

THE SPEAKERS EXCUSE. 


Mr. Serjeant Richardson, 

The king hath heard and observed your grave 
and decent speech, tending to the excuse and dis¬ 
ablement of yourself for the place of Speaker. In 
answer whereof, his Majesty hath commanded me to 
say to you, that he doth in no sort admit of tlie same. 

First, Because if the party^s own judgment should 
be admitted in case of elections, touching himsedf, 
it w^ould follow, that the most confident and over¬ 
weening persons would be received; and the most 
considerate men, and those that understand them¬ 
selves best, would be rejected. 

2 K 2 


Secondly, His Majesty doth so much rely upon 
the wisdoms and discretions of those of the house 
of commons, that have chosen you with an unani- 
jnous consent, that Ins Majesty thinks not good to 
swerve from their oj[)iriion in that wherein them¬ 
selves are principally intei*osted. 

Thirdly, You have disabled yourself in so good 
and decent a fashion, fis the manner of your speech 
hath destroyed the matter of it. 

And therefore the king doth allow of the elec¬ 
tion, and admit you for speaker. 
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CHANCELLOR’S SPEECH TO THE SPEAKER’S EXCUSE. 


TO THE SPEAKER’S ORATION. 

Mil. Speaker, 

The king- hath heard and observed yoar eloquent 
discourse, containing much good matter, and much 
good will: wherein you must expect from me such 
an answer only as is pertinent to the occasion, and 
compassed by due respect of time. 

I may divide that which you have said into four 

pfirts. 

The first was a commendation, or laudative of 
monarch/. 

a twtf a large field, containing 

a thankful acknowledgment of his Majesty’s bene- 
nts, attributes, and acts of government. 

The third was some passages touching the insti- 
tution and use of parliaments. 

'The fourth and last was certain petitions to his 
M^esty on the behalf of the house Ini yourself 
For your commendation of monarchy, and pre¬ 
ferring it before other estates, it needs no nnswlr- 
the.schools may dispute it; but time hath tried ih 

curious frames soon put out of order: and they that 
are made fit to last, are not commonly fit to^grow 
or spread: and contrariwise those that are made fit 
to spread and enlarge, are not fit to continue and 

wen“cn is like a work of nature, 

well composed both to grow and continue. Prom 
this I pass. 

did^wtrl^^ part of your speech, wherein you 

did with no less truth than afi’ection acknowledge the 
great felicity which we enjoy by his Majesty’s rei<»n 
and government, his Majesty hath commanded me 
to say unto you, that praises and thanksgivings he 
knoweth to be the true oblations of hearts Md loving 
affections: but that which you offer him he wiU 

authoToflTJ“^ 

author of all good; who knoweth also the upright- 

fncreaS ^T‘• continLLd 

increase his blessings both upon himself and poste- 

nty, and likewise upon his kingdoms mi the 

generations of them. 

_ But I for my part must say unto you, as the Gre¬ 
cian orator said long since in the like case : » Solus 
dignus harum rerum laudator tempos;” Time is the 

encomiastic worthy of his 
Majesty and his government. 

Why time? For that in the revolution of so many 
years and ages, as have passed over this kingdom 
notwithstanding, many noble and excellent ffifects 
were never produeed until his Majesty’s days h„? 

PoouliL unto them. 

And because this is no part of a panegyric but 
mere y s ory, and that they be so many articles of 

have S rt, that you, Mr. Speaker, 

nave said; they he m number eight. 

weR, that hath laid lapis angularis, the corner-stone 
^d ana^°tak^ of England and Scot- 

whSeWhis^t- of separation: 

TrirtQf- r/- IS become the monarch of the 

most puissant and military nation? pf the world; 


and, if one of the ancient wise men was not deceiv- 
ed, iron commands gold. 

Secondly, The plantation and reduction to civility 

dfd bv "p’ T Atlantic^ 

did by Gods providence wait for his Maiesty’s 

times; being a work resembling indeed the works 
ot the ancient heroes'; no new piece of that kind in 
modern times. 

Thirdly, This kingdom now first in his Majesty’s 
imes hath gotten a lot or portion in the new world 
plantation of Virginia and the Summer 
Islands. And certainly it is with the kingdoms on 
eaith as it is m the kingdom of heaven : sometimes 
a grain of mustard-seed proves a great tree. Who 
Ccin tell ? 

Fourthly, His Majesty hath made that truth 
which was bMore titulary, in that he hath verified 
Ae style of Defender of the Faith: wherein his 
Majesty s pen hath been so happy, as though the 
deaf adder will not hear, yet he is charmed that he 

fw n ^ *e graver sort of those 

that have answered his Majesty’s writings. 

fifthly, It is most certain, that since the conquest 

fn '^kich is the time 

mat Ins Majesty’s reign now draws fast upon, of in- 
ward ai^ outward peace. Insomuch, as the time of 
queen Elizabeth’ of happy memory, and always 
agnified for a peaceable reign, was nevertheless 
interrupted the first twenty years with a rebellion 
in England; and both first and last twenty years 

well 

Jacessit impune,” as that other 

of Beati pacifici.^' 

Sixthly That true and primitive office of kings, 

wL'^Lwr° gate and to judge the peopfe, 

tv, performed m like perfection by any of 

the kings progenitors: whereby his Majesty hath 
showed himself to be lex loquens, and to sit upon the 
throne, not as a dumb statue, but as a speaking oracle. 

it Majesty’s mercy, as you noted 

It well show_ me a time wherein a king of this 
lealra hath reigned almost twenty years, as I said 
in his_ white robes without the blood of any peer of 
this kingdom: the axe turned once or twice towards 
a peer, but never struck. 

'^ 1 ^® "shing of arts and sciences re¬ 
el eated by his Majesty’s countenance and bounty 
was never in that height, especially that art of arts’ 
ivmity; for that we may truly to God’s great gloi-y 
confess, that since the primitive times, there were 

never so many stars, for so the Scripture calleth . 
them, in that firmament. I mre cuietn . 

®P®®ker, I have partly chosen 
out of your heap, and are so far from Ling vulgar, 

^ they are in effect singular and proper to his 
Majesty and his times. So that I have made good, 
as I take it. niy first assertion : that the only wLthy 
commender of his Majesty is time : which hath so 
set off his Majesty’s merits by the shadow of com- 
panson, as it passeth the lustre or commendation of 

How then shall I conclude P Shall I say, “ 0 

lortunatos mmium sua si bona norint No for I 
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see ye are happy in enjoying them, and happy 
again in knowing them. But I will conclude this 
part with that saying, turned to the right hand: 
“ Si gratum dixeris, omnia dixeris.” Your grati¬ 
tude contains in a word all that I can say to you 
touching this parliament 

Touching the third point of your speech, concern¬ 
ing parliaments, I shall need to say little : for there 
was never that honour done to the institution of 
parliament, that his Majesty did it in his last speech, 
making it in effect the perfection of monarchy j for 
that although monarchy was the more ancient, and 
be independent, yet by the advice and assistance of 
parliament it is the stronger and the surer built. 

And therefore I shall say no more of this point: 
but as you, Mr. Speaker, did well note, that when 
the king sits in parliament, and his prelates, peers, 
and commons attend him, he is in the exaltation of 
his orb; so I wish things may be so carried, that he 
may be then in greatest serenity and benignity of 
aspect; shining upon his people both in glory and 
grace. Now you know well, that the shining of the 
sun fair upon the ground, whereby all things exhila¬ 
rate and do fructify, is either hindered by clouds above 
or mists below ; perhaps by brambles and briers that 
grow upon the ground itself. All which I hope at 
this time will be dispelled and removed. 

I come now to the last part of your speech, con¬ 
cerning the petitions: but before I deliver his Ma¬ 
jesty’s answer respectively in particular, I am to 
speak to you some few words in general; wherein, 
in effect, I shall but glean, his Majesty having so 
excellently and fully expressed himself. 

For that, that can be spoken pertinently, must be 
either touching the subject or matter of parliament 
business: or of the manner and carriage of the same; 
or lastly of the time, and the husbanding and mar¬ 
shalling of time. 

For the inatters to be handled in parliament, they 
are either of church, state, laws, or grievances. 

For the first two, concerning church or state, ye 
have heard the king himself speak ; and as the 
Scripture saith, Who is he that in such things 
shall come after the king ? ” For the other two, I 
shall say somewhat, but very shortly. 

For laws, they are things proper for your own 
element; and therefore therein ye are rather to lead 
than to be led. Only it is not amiss to put you in 
mind of two things; the one, that ye do not multiply 
or accumulate laws more than ye need. There is a 
wise and learned civilian that applies the curse of 
the prophet, “Pluet super eos laqueos,” to multi¬ 
plicity of laws : for they do but insnare and entangle 
the people. I wish rather, that ye should either 
revive good laws that arc fallen and discontinued, 
or provide against the slack execution of laws which 
are already in force ; or meet with the subtile eva¬ 
sions from laws which time and craft hath under¬ 
mined, than to make novas crcaturas legum, laws 
upon a new mould. 

The other point, touching laws, is, that ye busy 
not yourselves too much in private bills, except it 
be in cases wherein the help and arm of ordinary 
justice is too short. 


For grievances, bis Majesty hath with great 
grace and benignity opened himself. Nevertheless, 
the limitations, which may make up your grievances 
not to beat the air only, but to sort to a desired 
effect, are principally two. The one, to use his 
Majesty’s term, that ye do not hunt after grievances, 
such as may seem rather to be stirred here when 
ye are met, than to have sprung from th desires of 
the country: ye are to represent the people; ye are 
not to personate them. 

The other, that ye do not heap up grievances, as 
if numbers should make a show where the weight 
is small; or, as if all things amiss, like Plato’s 
commonwealth, should be remedied at once. It is 
certain, that the best governments, yea, and the 
best men, are like the best precious stones, wherein 
every flaw or icicle or grain are seen and noted more 
than in those that are generally foul and corrupted. 

Therefore contain yourselves within that moder¬ 
ation as may appear to bend rather to the efiectual 
ease of the people, than to a discursive envy, or 
scandal upon the state. 

As for the manner of carriage of parliament busi¬ 
ness, ye must know, that ye deal with a king that 
hath been longer king than any of you have been 
parliament men; and a king that is no less sensible 
of forms than of matter; and is as far from enduring 
diminution of majesty, as from regarding flattery or 
vain-glory; and a king that understandeth as well 
the pulse of the hearts of people as his own orb. 
And therefore, both let your grievances have a de¬ 
cent and reverent form and style; and to use the 
words of former parliaments, let them be tanquam 
gemitus ^lumbse, without pique or harshness : and 
on the other side, in that ye do for the king, let it 
have a mark of unity, alacrity, and affection; which 
will be of this force, that whatsoever ye do in sub¬ 
stance, will be doubled in reputation abroad, as in a 
crystal glass. 

For the time, if ever parliament was to be 
measured by the hour-glass it is this; in regard of 
the instant occasion flying away irrecoverably. 
Therefore let your speeches in the house be the 
speeches of counsellors, and not of orators ; let your 
committees tend to despatch, not to dispute ; and so 
marsihal the times as the public business, especially 
the proper business of the parliament, be put first, 
and private bills be put last, as time shall give 
leave, or within the spaces of the public. 

For the four petitions, his Majesty is pleased to 
grant them all as liberally as the ancient and true 
custom of parliament doth warrant, and with the 
cautions that have ever gone with them; that is to 
say, That the privilege be not used for defrauding 
of creditors and defeating of ordinary justice: that 
liberty of speech turn not into licence, but be joined 
with that gravity and discretion, as may taste of 
duty and love to your sovereign, teverence to your 
own assembly, and respect to the matters ye handle: 
that your accesses be at such fif times, as may stand 
best with his Majesty’s pleasure and occasions: 
that mistakings and misunderstandings be rather 
avoided and prevented, as much as may be, than 
salved or cleared. 





OF THE TRUE GREATNESS OF BRITAIN. 


OF THE 

TRUE GREATNESS 

OF THE 

KINGDOM OF BRITAIN- 


TO KING JAMES. 

-Portunatos nimium sua si bona norint. 


The greatness of kingdoms and dominions in bulk 
and territory doth fall under measure and demon¬ 
stration that cannot err: but the just measure and 
estimate of the forces and power of an estate is a 
matter, than the which there is nothing among civil 
affairs more subject to error, nor that error more 
subject to perilous consequence, For hence may 
proceed many inconsiderate attempts and insolent 
provocations in states that have too high an imagi¬ 
nation of their own forces; and hence may proceed, 
on the other side, a toleration of many foir griev¬ 
ances and indignities, and a loss of many opportu¬ 
nities, in states that are not sensible enough of tbcir 
own strength. Therefore, that it may Uie better 
appear what greatness your Majesty haA obtained 
of God, and what greatness this island hath ob¬ 
tained by you, and what greatness it is, that by the 
gracious pleasure of Almighty God you shall leave 
and transmit to your children and generations as the 
first founder; I have thought good, as far as I can 
comprehend, to make a true survey and represent¬ 
ation of the greatness of this your kingdom of 
Britain; being for mine own part persuaded, that 
the supposed prediction, “ Yideo solem orientem in 
occidente,’^ may be no less a true vision applied to 
Britain, than to any other kingdom of Europe; and 
being out of doubt that none of the great monarchies, 
which in the memory of times have risen in the 
habitable world, Iiad so fair seeds and beginnings 
as hath this your estate and kingdom, whatsoever 
the event shall be, which must clepend upon the dis¬ 
pensation of God's will and providence, and his 
blessing upon your descendants. And because I have 
no purpose vdnly or assentatorily to represent this 
greatness, as in water, which shows things bigger 
than they are, but rather, as by an instrument of 
art, helping the sense to take a true magnitudt and 
dimension: therefore I will use no hidden order, 
which is fitter for insinuations than sound proofs, 
but a clear and open order. First by confuting the 
errors, or rather correcting the excesses of certain 
immoderate opinions, which ascribe too much to 
some points of greatness, which are not so essential, 
and by reducing those points to a true value and i 


estimation: then by propounding and confirming 
those other points of greatness which are more solid 
and principal, though in popular discourse less ob¬ 
served : and incidently by making a brief applica¬ 
tion, in both these parts, of the general principles 
and positions of policy unto the state and condition 
of these your kingdoms. Of these the former part 
will branch itself into these articles. 

First, That in the measuring or balancing of 
greatness, there is commonly too much ascribed 
to largeness of territory. 

Secondly, That there is too much ascribed to 
treasure or riches. 

Thirdly, That there is too much ascribed to the 
fruitfulness of the soil, or affluence of com¬ 
modities. 

And fourthly, That there is too much ascribed to 
the strength and fortification of towns or holds. 

The latter will fall into this distribution: 

First, That true greatness doth require a fit situ¬ 
ation of the place or region. 

Secondly, That true greatness consisteth essen¬ 
tially in population and breed of men. 

Thirdly, That it consisteth also in the value and 
military disposition of the people it breedeth; 
and in this that they make profession of arms. 

Fourthly, That it consisteth in this point, that 
every common subject by the poll be fit to 
make a soldier, and not only certain conditions 
or degrees of men. 

Fifthly, That it consisteth in the temper of the 
government fit to keep the subjects in good • 
heart and courage, and not to keep them in the 
condition of servile vassals. 

And sixthly, That it consisteth in the command¬ 
ment of the sea. 

And let no man so much forget the subject pr^ 
pounded, as to find strange, that here is no mention 
of religion, laws, or policy. For we speak of that 
which is proper to the amplitude and growth of 
states, and not of that which is common to their 
preservation, happiness, and all other points of well¬ 
being. First, therefore, touching largeness of terri- 
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tories, the true greatness of kingdoms upon earth is 
not without some analogy with the kingdom of 
heaven, as our Saviour describes it: which he doth 
resemble, not to any great kernel or nut, but to one 
of the least grains; but yet such a one, as hath a 
property to grow and spread. For as for large 
countries and multitude of provinces, they are many 
times rather matters of burden than of strength, as 
may manifestly appear both by reason and example. 
By Veason thus. There he two manners of securing 
of large territories, the one by the natural arms 
of every province, and the other by the protecting 
arms of the principal estate, in which case com¬ 
monly the provincials are held disarmed. So are 
there two dangers incident unto every estate, foreign 
invasion, and inward rebellion. Now such is the 
nature of things, that these two remedies of estate 
do fall respectively into these two d»angers, in case 
of remote provinces. For if such an estate rest upon 
the natural arms of the provinces, it is sure to be 
subject to rebellion or revolt* if upon protecting 
arms, it is sure to be weak against invasion: neither 
can this be avoided. 

Now for examples, proving the weakness of states 
possessed of large territories, I will use only two, 
eminent and selected. The first shall he of the 
kingdom of Persia, which extended from Egypt, in¬ 
clusive, unto Bactria, and the borders of the East 
India,* and yet nevertheless was overrun and con¬ 
quered, in the space of seven years, by a nation not 
much bigger than this isle of Britain, and newly 
grown into name, having been utterly obscure till 
the time of Philip the son of Amyntas. Neither 
was this effected by any rare or heroical prowess in 
the conqueror, as is vulgarly conceived, for that 
Alexander the Great goeth now for one of the 
wmnders of the world; for those that have made a 
judgment grounded upon reason of estate, do find 
that conceit to be merely popular, for so Livy pro- 
nounceth of him, Nihil aliiul quam bene ansus 
vana contemnere.’^ Wherein he judgeth of vaslness 
of territory as a vanity that may astonish a weak 
mind, but no ways trouble a sound resolution. And 
those that are conversant attentively in the histories 
of those times, shall find that this purchase which 
Alexander made and compassed, was offered by for¬ 
tune twice before to others, thougli by accident they 
went not through with it; namely, to Agesilaus, 
and Jason of Thessaly : for Agesilaus, after he had 
made himself master of most of the low provinces of 
Asia, and had both design and commission to invade 
the higher countries, was diverted and called home 
upon a w-ar excited against his country by the states 
of Athens and Thebes, being incensed by their ora¬ 
tors Htid counsellors, which were bribed a*id cor¬ 
rupted from Persia, as Agesilaus himself avouched 
pleasantly, when lie said, That a hundred thousand 
arcliers of the king of I^ersia had driven him home : 
understanding it, because an archer was the stamp 
upon the Persian coin of gold. And Jason of Thes¬ 
saly, being a man born to no greatness, but one that 
made a fortune of himself, and had obtained by his 
own vivacity of spirit, joined with the opportunities 
of time, a great army compounded of voluntaries and 


adventurers, to the terror of all Grsecia, that con¬ 
tinually expected where that cloud would fall; dis¬ 
closed himself in the end, that his design was for an 
expedition into Persia, the same which Alexander 
not many years after achieved, w’’herein he was in¬ 
terrupted by a private conspiracy against his life, 
which took effect. So that it appeareth, as was 
said, that it was not any miracle of accident that 
raised the Macedonian monarchy, but only the weak 
composition of that vast state of Persia, which was 
prepared for a prey to the first resolute invader. 

The second example that I will produce, is of the 
Roman empire, which had received no diminution in 
territory, though great in virtue and forces, till the 
time of Jovianus. For so it W'as alleged by such as 
opposed themselves to the rendering Nisibis upon 
the dishonourable retreat of the Roman army out of 
Persia. At which time it was avouched, that the 
I Romans, by the space of 800 years, had never, 
before that day, made any cession or renunciation to 
any part of their territory, whereof they had once 
had a constant and quiet possession. And yet, 
nevertheless, immediately after the short reign of 
Jovianus, and towards the end of the joint reign of 
Yalentinianus and Yalens, which were his immedi¬ 
ate successors, and much more in the times suc¬ 
ceeding, tlie Roman empire, notwithstanding the 
magnitude thereof, became no better than a carcase 
whereupon all the vultures and birds of prey of the 
world did seize and ravin for many ages, for a per¬ 
petual monument of the essential difference between 
the scale of miles, and the scale of forces. And 
therefore, upon these reasons and examples, we may 
safely conclude, that largeness of territory is so far 
from being a tiling inseparable from greatness of 
power, as it is many times contrariant and incom¬ 
patible with the same. But to make a reduction of 
that error to a truth, it will stand thus, that then 
greatness of territory adcleth strength, when it hath 
these four conditions: 

First, That the territories be compacted, and not 
dispersed. 

Secondly, That the region which is the heart and 
scat of the state be sufiicient to support those 
parts, wliich are but provinces and additions. 

Thirdly, That the arms or martial virtue of the 
state be in some degree answerable to the 
greatness of dominion. 

And lastly, Tliat no part or province of the slate 
be utterly unprofitable, but do confer some use 
or service to the state. 

The first of these is manifestly true, and scarcely 
needeth any explication. For if there be a state 
that consisteth of scattered points instead of lines, 
and slender lines instead of latitudes, it can never be 
solid, and in the solid figure is strength. But what 
speak we of mathematical principles ? The reason 
of state is evident, that if the parts of an estate be 
disjoined and remote, and so be interrupted with 
the provinces of another sovereignty; they cannot 
possibly have ready succours in case of invasion, nor 
ready suppression in case of rebellion, nor ready re¬ 
covery in case of loss or alienation by either of both 
means. And therefore we see what an endless work 
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the hing of Spain hath had to recover the Low 
Countries, although it were to him patrimony and 
not purchase; and that chiefly in regard of the 
great distance. So we see that our nation kept 
Calais a hundred years’ space after it lost the rest of 
France, in regard of the near situation; and yet in 
the end they that were nearer carried it by surprise, 
and overran succour. 

Therefore Titus Quintius made a good comparison 
of the state of the Achaians to a tortoise, which is 
safe when it is retired within the shell, but if any 
part be put forth, then the part exposed endangereth 
all the rest. For so it is with states that have pro¬ 
vinces dispersed, the defence whereof doth commonly 
consume and decay, and sometimes ruin the rest of 
the estate. And so likewise we may observe, that 
all the great monarchies, the Persians, the Romans, 
and the like of the Turks, they had not any pro¬ 
vinces to the which they needed to demand access 
thiough the country of another: neither had they any 
long races or narrow angles of territory, which were 
environed or clasped in with foreign states ,* but their 
dominions were continued and entire, and had thick¬ 
ness and squareness in their ox*b or contents. But 
these things are without contradiction. 

For the second, concerning the proportion be¬ 
tween the principal region, and those which are but 
secondary, there must evermore distinction be made 
between the body or stem of the tree, and the 
boughs and branches. For if the top he over-great, 
and the stalk too slender, there can be no strength. 
Now, the body is to be accounted so much of an 
estate, as is not separated or distinguished with any 
mark of foreigners, but is united specially with the 
bond of naturalization; and therefore we see that 
when the state of Rome grew great, they were en¬ 
forced to naturalize the Latins or Italians, because 
the Roman stem could not bear the provinces and 
Italy both as branches: and the like they were con¬ 
tented after to do to most of the Gauls. So on the 
contrary part, we see in the state of Laced^mon, 
which was nice in that point, and would not admit 
their confederates to be incorporate with them, but 
rested upon their natural-born subjects of Sparta, 
how that a small time after they had embraced a 
larger empire, they were presently surcharged, in 
respect to the slenderness of the stem. For so in 
the defection of the Thebans and the rest against 
hem, one of the principal revolters spake most aptlv, 
and with great eflicacy, in the assembly of the asso- 
ciates, telling them. That the state of Sparta was 
like a river, which after that it had run a great way, 
and taken other rivers and streams into it, ran strong 
and mighty, but about the head and fountain of it 
was shallow and weak; and therefore advised them 
to assml and invade the main of Sparta, knowing 
they should there find weak resistance either of 
towns or in the field : of towns, because upon confi¬ 
dence of their greatness they fortified not upon the 
mam; in the field, because their people was exhaust 
hy garrisons and services far off. Which counsel 
astonishment of all Grsecia at 

For the third, concerning the proportion of the 


military forces of a state to the amplitude of empin 
it cannot be better demonstrated than by the tw 
first examples, which we produced, of the weaknef 
of large territory, if they be compared within then 
selves according to diflerence of time. For Persi 
at a time was strengthened with large territorj 
and at another time weakened; and so was Rome 
For while they flourished in arms, the largeness c 
territory was a strength to them, and added forces 
added treasures, added reputation: but when the; 
decayed in arms, then greatness became a burdeE 
For their protecting forces did corrupt, supplant 
and. enervate the natural and proper forces of al 
their provinces, which relied and depended upon th< 
succours and directions of the state above. Anc 
when that waxed impotent and slothful, then th( 
whole state laboured with her own magnitude, anc 
in the end fell with her own weight. And that, nc 
question, was the reason of the strange inundations 
of people which both from the east and north-west 
overwhelmed the Roman empire in one age of the 
world, which a man upon the sudden would attri¬ 
bute to some constellation or fatal revolution ol 
time, being indeed nothing else but the declination 
of the Roman empire, which having efTeminalcd 
and made vile the natural strength of the provinces, 
and not being able to supply it by the strength im¬ 
perial and sovereign, did, as a lore cast abroad, 
invite and entice all the nations adjacent, to make 
their fortunes upon her decays. And by tlie same 
reason, there cannot but ensue a dissolution to the 
state of the Turk, in regard of the largeness of em¬ 
pire, whensoever their martial virtue and discipline 
shall be farther relaxed, wherec.f the time seemeth 
to approach. For certainly like as great stature in 
a natural body is some advantage in youth, but is 
but burden in age; so it is with great territory, 
which when a state beginneth to decline, doth make 
it stoop and buckle so much the faster. 

For the fourth and last, it is true, that there is 
to be required and expected as in the parts of a 
body, so in the members of a state, rather propriety 
of service, than equality of benefit. Some provinces 
are more wealthy, some more populous, and some 
more warlike; some situate aptly for the excluding' 
or expulsing of foreigners, and some for the amov¬ 
ing and bridling of suspected and tumultuous sub¬ 
jects; some are profitable in present, and some may 
be converted and improved to profit by plantations 
and good policy. And therefore true consideration 
of estate cart hardly find what to reject, in matter 
of territory, in any empire, except it be some glo¬ 
rious acquests obtained sometime in the bravery of 
wars, which cannht be kept without excessive 
charge and trouble , of which kind were the pur¬ 
chases of king Henry VIII. that of Tournay; and 
that of Bologne; and of the same kind are infinite 
Ollier the like examples almost in every war, which 
for Ihe most part upon treaties of peace are restored. 

Thus have we now defined where the largeness 
of territory addeth true greatness, and where not. 
The application of these positions unto the particn- 
Ur Or supposition of this your Majesty’s kingdom of 
Britain, requireth few words. For, as I professed in 
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the beginning, I mean not to blazon or amplify, but 
only to observe and express matter. 

First, Your Majesty’s dominion and empire com- 
prehendeth all the islands of the north-west ocean, 
where it is open, until you come to the imbarred and 
frozen sea, towards Iceland j in all which tract it 
hath no intermixture or interposition of any foreign 
land, but only of the sea, whereof you are also 
absolutely master. 

Secondly, The quantity and content of these coun¬ 
tries is far greater than have been the principal or 
fundamental regions of the greatest monarchies, 
greater than Persia proper, greater than Macedon, 
greater than Italy. So as here is potentially body 
and stem enough for Nabuchodonosor’s tree, if God 
should have so ordained. 

Thirdly, The prowess and valour of your subjects 
is able to master and wield far more territory than 
falleth to their lot. But that followeth to be 
spoken of in the proper place. 

And lastly. It must be confessed, that whatsoever 
part of your countries and regions shall be counted 
the meanest, yet is not inferior to those countries 
and regions, the people whereof some ages since 
overran the world. We see farther by the uniting 
of the continent of this island, and the shutting up 
of the postern, as it was not unfitly termed, all en¬ 
trance of foreigners is excluded : and W’C see again, 
that by the fit situation and configuration of the 
north of Scotland towards the north of Ireland, and 
the reputation, commodity, and terror thereof, what 
good effects have ensued for the better quieting of 
the troubles of Ireland. And so we conclude this 
first branch touching largeness of territory. 

The second article was, 

That there is too much ascribed to treasure or 
riches in the balancing of greatness. 

Wherein no man can be ignorant of the idolatry 
that is generally committed in these degenerate 
times to money, as if it could do all things public 
and private: but leaving popular errors, this is like- 
wdse to be examined by reason and examples, and 
such reason, as is no new conceit or invention, but 
hath formerly been discerned by the sounder sort of 
judgments. For we see that Solon, who was no , 
contemplative wise man, but a statesman and a law- | 
giver, used a memorable censure to Croesus, wdien 
he showed him great treasures, and store of gold i 
and silver that he had gathered, telling him, that 
whensoever another should come that had better 
iron than he, he would be master of all his gold 
and silver. Neither is the authority of Machiavel 
to be despised, specially in a matter whereof he saw 
tlie evident experience before his eyes in his own 
times and country, who dcrideth the received and 
current opinion and principle of estate taken first 
from a speech of Mutianus the lieutenant of Yespa- 
sian, That money was the sinews of war; affirming, 
that it is a mockery, and that there are no other 
true sinews of war, but the sinews and muscles of 
men’s arms; and that there wms never any war, 
wherein the more valiant people had to deal with 
the more wealthy, but that the war, if it were well 


conducted, did nourish and pay itself. And had he 
not reason so to think, when lie saw a needy and 
ill-provided army of the French, though n^edy^^ 
rather by negligence than want of means, as tile 
French manner oftentimes is, make their passage 
only by the reputation of their swords by their sides 
undrawn, thorough the whole length of Italy, at 
that time abounding in wealth after a long peace, 
and that without resistance, and to seize and leave 
what countries and places it pleased them? But it 
was not tiie experience of that time alone, but the 
records of all times that do concur to falsify that 
conceit, that wars are decided not by the sharpest 
sword, hut by the greatest purse. And that very 
text or saying of Mutianus which was the original 
of this opinion, is misvouched, for his speech was, 
‘‘Pecuniae sunt nervi belli civilis,” which is true, for 
that civil wars cannot be between people of differing 
valour ; and again, because in them men are as oft 
bought as vanquished. But in case of foreign wars, 
you shall scarcely find any of the great monarchies 
of the world, but have had their foundations in 
poverty and contemptible beginnings, being in that 
point also conform to the heavenly kingdom, of 
which it is pronounced, “ Regnum Dei non venit 
cum observatione.” Persia, a mountainous country, 
and a poor people in comparison of the Metles and 
other provinces which they subdued. The state of 
Sparta, a* state wherein poverty was enacted by law 
and ordinance; all use of gold and silver and rich 
furniture being interdicted. The state of Macedonia, 
a state mercenary and ignoble until the time of 
Philip. The state of Rome, a state that had poor 
and pastoral beginnings. The state of the Turks, 
which hath been since the terror of the world, 
founded upon a transmigration of some bands of 
Sarmatian Scythes, that descended in a vagabond 
manner upon the province that is now termed Tur- 
comania; out of the remnants whereof, after great 
variety of fortune, sprang the Ottoman family. But 
never was any position of estate so visibly and sub¬ 
stantially confirmed as this, touching the pre-emi¬ 
nence, yea and predominancy of valour _ above 
treasure, as by the two descents and inundations of 
necessitous and indigent people, the one from the 
cast, and the otlier from the west, that of the Ara¬ 
bians or Saracens, and that of the Goths, Vandals, 
and the rest: who, as if they had been the true 
inheritors of the Roman empire, then dying, or at 
least grown impotent and aged, entered upon A^jgypt, 
Asia, Grmcia, Africk, Spain, France, coming to these 
nations, not as to a prey, but as to a patrimony; 
not returning with spoil, but seating and planting 
themselves in a number of provinces, wduch continue 
their progeny, and bear their names till this day* 
And all these men had no other wealth but their 
adventures, nor no other title but their swords, nor 
no other press but their poverty. For it was not 
with most of these people as it is in countries re¬ 
duced to a regular civility, that no man almost 
marrieth except he see he have means to live ; but 
population went on, howsoever sustentation followed, 
and taught by necessity, as some writers report, 
when they found themselves surcharged with people, 
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they divided their inhabitants into three parts, and 
one third, as the lot fell, was sent abroad and left 
to their adventures. Neither is the reason much 
unlike, though the effect hath not followed in regard 
of a special diversion, in the nation of the Swisses, 
inhabiting a country, which in regard of the moun¬ 
tainous situation, and the popular estate, doth gene¬ 
rate faster than it can sustain. In which people, it 
well appeared what an authority iron hath over gold 
at the battle of Granson, at what time one of the 
principal jewels of Burgundy was sold for twelve 
pence, by a poor Swiss, that knew no more a pre¬ 
cious stone than did .dEsop’s cock. And although 
this people have made no plantations with their 
arms, yet we see the reputation of them such, as 
not only their forces have been employed and waged, 
but their alliance sought and purchased, by the 
greatest kings and states of Europe. So as though 
fortune, as it fares sometimes with princes to their 
servants, hath denied them a grant of lands, yet she 
hath granted them liberal pensions, which are made 
memorable and renowned to all posterity, by the 
event which ensued to Louis the twelfth; who, be¬ 
ing pressed uncivilly by message from them for the 
enhancing their pensions, entered into choler and 
broke out info these words, “‘What! will these vil¬ 
lains of the mountains put a tax upon me which 
words cost him his duchy of Milan, and utterly 
ruined his afkiirs in Italy. Neither were it indeed 
possible at this day, that that nation should subsist 
without descents and impressions upon their neigh¬ 
bours, were it not for the great utterance of people 
which they make into the services of foreign princes 
and estates, thereby discharging not only number, 
but in that number such spirits as are most stirring 
and turbulent. ^ 

And therefore we may conclude, that as largeness 
of territory, severed from military virtue, is but a 
burden ; so, that treasure and riches severed from 
the same is but a prey. It resteth therefore to 
make a reduction of this error also unto a truth by 
distinction and limitation, which will be in this 
manner: 

Tieasure and moneys do then add true greatness 
and strength to a state, when they are accompanied 
with these three conditions: 

First, the same condition which hath been an¬ 
nexed to largeness^ of territory, that is, that 
they be joined with martial prowess and 
valour. 

Secondly, That treasure doth then advance great¬ 
ness, when it is rather in mediocrity than in 
great abundance. And again better, when 
some part of the state is poor, than when all 
parts of it are rich. 

And lastly, That treasure in a state is more or 
less serviceable, as the hands are in which the 
wealth chiefly resteth, 
the first of these, it is a thing that cannot be 
denied, that in equality of valour the better purse is 
an advantage. For like as in wrestling between 
man and man, if there be a great overmatch in 
strength, it is to little purpose though one have the 
et er breath; but, if the strength be near equal, 


then he that is short-winded will, if the wager 
consist of many falls, in the end have the worst; so 
it is in the wars, if it be a match between a valiant 
people and a cowardly, the advantage of treasure 
will not serve; but if they be near in valour, then 
the better moneyed state will be the better able to 
continue the war, and so in the end to prevail. But 
if any man think that money can make those pro¬ 
visions at the first encounters, that no difference of 
valour can countervail, let him look back but into 
those examples which have been brought, and he 
must confess, that all those furnitures whatsoever 
are but shows and mummeries, and cannot shroud 
fear against resolution. For there shall he find 
companies armed with armour of proof taken out 
of the stately armouries of kings who spared no 
cost, overthrown by men armed by private bargain 
and chance as they could get it: there shall he find 
armies appointed with horses bred of purpose, 
and in choice races, chariots of war, elephants, 
and the like terrors, mastered by armies meanly 
appointed. So of towns strongly fortified, basely 
yielded, and the like; all being but sheep in a Hone's 
skin, where valour faileth. 

For the second point, that competency of trea¬ 
sure is better than surfeit, is a matter of common 
place or ordinary discourse j in regard that excess 
of riches, neither in public nor private, ever hath 
any good effects, but maketh men either slothful 
and effeminate, and so no enterprisers ; or insolent 
and arrogant, and so over-great embracers; but 
most generally cowardly and fearful to lose, accord¬ 
ing to the adage, Timidus Blutusso as tin's 
needeth no farther speech. But a part of that 
assertion requireth a more deep consideration, being 
a matter not so familiar, but yet most assuredly 
true. For it is necessary in a state that shall grow 
and enlarge, that there be that composition which 
the poet speaks of, » Mullis utile helium an ill 
condition of a state, no question, if it be meant of a 
civil war, as it was spoken; but a condition proper 
to a state that shall increase, if it be taken of a 
foreign wmr. For except there be a spur in the 
state, that shall excite and prick them on to wars, 
they will but keep their own, and seek no farther. 
And in all experience and stories you shall find but 
three things that prepare and dispose an estate to 
war: the ambition of governors, a state of soldiers 
professed, and the hard means to live of many sub¬ 
jects. Whereof the last is the most forcible and 
the most constant. And this is the true reason of 
that event which we observed and rehearsed before, ‘ 
that most of the great kingdoms of the world have 
sprung out of hardness and scarceness of means, as 
the strongest herbs out of the barrenest soils. 

For the third point, concerning the placing and 
distributing of treasure in a state, the position is 
simple; that then treasure is greatest strength to a 
state, when it is so disposed, as it is readiest and 
easiest to come by for public service and use: which 
one position doth infer three conclusions. 

First, That there be quantity sufficient of treasure 
as well in the treasury of the crown or state, as in 
the purse of the private subject. 
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Secondly, That the wealth of the subject be 
rather in many hands than in few. 

And thirdly, That it be in those hands, where 
there is likest to be the greatest sparing, and in¬ 
crease, and not in those hands, wherein there useth 
to be greatest expense and consumption. 

For it is not the abundance of treasure in the 
subjects* hands that can make sudden supply of the 
want of a state; because reason tells us, and cxpe- 
rienc*e both, that private persons have least will to 
contribute when they have naost cause; for when 
there is noise or expectation of W'ars, then is always 
the deadest times for moneys, in regard every man 
restraineth and holdeth fast his means for his own 
comfort and succour, according as Solomon saith, 
The riches of a man are as a strong hold in his 
owm imagination:’* and therefore we see by infinite 
examples, and none more memorable than that of 
Constantinus the last emperor of the Greeks, and 
the citizens of Constantinople, that subjects do often 
choose rather to be frugal dispensers for their ene¬ 
mies, than liberal lenders to their prince. Again, 
wheresoever the wealth of the subject is engrossed 
into few hands, it is not possible it should he so re¬ 
spondent and yielding to payments and contributions 
for the public, both because the true estimation or 
assessment of great wealth is more obscure and un¬ 
certain ; and because the burden seemeth lighter 
when the charge lieth upon many hands; and far¬ 
ther, because the same greatness ot wealth is for 
the most part not collected and obtained without suck¬ 
ing it from many, according to the received simili¬ 
tude of the spleen, which never swcllcth but when 
the rest of the body pineth and abateth. And lastly, 
it cannot be that any wealth should leave a second 
overplus for the public that doth not first leave an 
overplus to the private stock of him that gathers 
it; and therefore nothing is more certain, than that 
tliose states are least able to aid and defray great 
charge for wars, or other public disbursements, 
whose wealth resteth chiefly in the hands of the 
nobility and gentlemen. For what by reason of 
their magnificence and waste in expense, and wdiat 
by reason of their desire to advance and make great 
their own families, and again upon the coincidence | 
of the former reason, because they are always the 
fewest; small is the help, as to payments or charge, 
that can be levied or expected from them towards 
the occasions of a state. Contrary it is of such 
states whose wealth resteth in the hands of mer¬ 
chants, burghers, tradesmen, freeholders, farmers 
in the country, and the like, whereof we have a 
most evident and present example before our eyes, 
in our neighbours of the Low Countries, who could 
never have endured and continued so inestimable 
and insupportable charge, cither by their natural 
frugality or by their mechanical industry, were it 
not also that there was a concurrence in them of 
this last reason, which is, that their wealth was dis¬ 
persed in many hands, and not engrossed into fbw ; 
and those hands were not much of the nobility, 
but most and generally of inferior conditions. 

To make application of this part concerning trea¬ 
sure to your Majesty’s kingdoms s 




First, I suppose I cannot err, that as to the en¬ 
dowment of your crown, there is not any crown of 
Europe, that hath so great a i)roportion of demesne 
and land revenue. Again, he thatshall look into your 
prerogative shall find it to have as many streams 
to feed your treasury, as the prerogative of any of 
the said kings, and yet without oppression or taxing 
of your people. For they be things unknown in 
many other states, that all rich mines should be 
yours, though in the soil of your subjects ; that all 
wardships should be yours, where a tenure in chief 
is, of lands held of your subjects; that all confisca¬ 
tions and escheats of treason should be yours, though 
the tenure be of the subject; that all actions popu¬ 
lar, and the fines and casualties thereupon, may be 
informed in your name, and should be due unto you, 
and a moiety at the least where the subject himself 
informs. And farther, he that shall look into your 
revenues at. the ports of the sea, your revenues in 
courts of justice, and for the stirring of your seals, 
the revenues upon your clergy, and the rest, will 
conclude, that the law of England studied how to 
make a rich crown, and yet without levies upon 
your subject. For merchandising, it is true, it was 
ever by the kings of this realm despised, as a thing 
ignoble and indign for a king, though it is manifest, 
the situation and commodities of this island con¬ 
sidered, it is infinite, what your Majesty might raise, 
if you would do as a king of Portugal doth, or a 
duke of Florence, in matter of merchandise. As 
for the wealth of the subject 

To proceed to the articles afilrmative, the first was, 

That the true greatness of an estate consisteth 
in the natural and fit situation of the region or 
place. 

Wherein I mean nothing superstitiously touching 
the fortunes or fatal destiny of any places, nor phi¬ 
losophically touching their configuration with the 
superior globe. But I understand proprieties and 
respects merely civil and according to the nature of 
1 human actions, and the true considerations of estate. 
Out of which duly weighed, there doth arise a triple 
distribution of the fitness of a region for a great 
monarchy. First, that it be of hard access. Se¬ 
condly, that it be seated in no extreme angle, but 
commodiously in the midst of many regions. * And 
thirdly, that it be maritime, or at tlie least upon 
great navigable rivers; and be not inland or medi- 
terrane. And that these are not conceits, hnt notes 
of event, it appeareth manifestly, that all great mon¬ 
archies and states have been seated in such manner, 
as, if you would place them, again, observing these 
three points which I have mentioned, you cannot 
place them better; which shows the pre-eminence 
of nature, unto which human industry or accident 
cannot he equal, specially in any continuance of time. 
Nay, if a man look into these things more attentively, 
he shall see divers of these seats of monarchies, haw 
fortune hath hovered still about the places, coming 
and going only in regard of the fixed reason of the 
conveniency of the place, which is immutable. And 
therefore, first we see the excellent situation of 

♦ MomoranduiB, Here was a blank side left, to continue 
the sense. 
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which seemeth to have been the most an¬ 
cient monarchy, how conveniently it stands upon a 
neck of land commanding* both seas on either side, 
and embracing, as it were with two arms, Asia and 
Africk, besides the benefit of the famous river of 
Nilus. And therefore we see what hath been the 
fortune of that country, there having been two mighty 
returns of fortune, though at great distance of time ; 
the one in the times of Sesostris, and the other in 
the empire of the Mamalukes, besides the middle 
greatness of the kingdom of the Ptolemies, and of 
the greatness of the caliphs and sultans in the latter 
times. And this region, we see likewise, is of strait 
and defensible access, being commonly called of the 
Romans, Claustrd Consider in like man¬ 

ner the situation of Babylon, being planted most 
strongly in regard of lakes and overflowing grounds 
between the two great navigable rivers of Euphrates 
and Tigris, and in the very heart of the world: 
having regard to the four cardmes of east and west 
and northern and southern regions. And therefore 
W'e see, that although the sovereignty alter, yet the 
seat still of the monarchy remains in that place. 
For after the monarchies of the kings of Assyria, 
which w ere natural kings of that place, yet when 
the foreign kings of Persia came in, the seat re¬ 
mained. ^ For although the mansion of the persons 
of the kings of Persia were sometimes at Susa, and 
sometimes at Ecbatana, which were termed their 
winter and their summer parlours, because of the 
mildness of the air in the one, and the freshness in 
the other; yet the city of estate continued to be 
Babylon. Therefore we see, that Alexander the 
Great, according to the advice of Calaniis the 


Indian, that show^edhim a bladder, which, if it were 
borne down at one end, would rise at the other, and 
therefore wished him to keep himself in the middle 
of his empire, chose accordingly Babylon for his 
seat, and died there. And afterwards likewise in 
the family of Seleucus and his descendants, kings of 
the east, although divers of them, for their own 
glory, were founders of cities of their own names, 
as Antiochia, Seleucia, and divers others, which 
they sought by all means to raise and adorn, yet the 
greatness still remained according unto nature with 
the ancient seat Nay, further on, the same re¬ 
mained during the greatness of the kings of Parthia, 
as appeareth by the verse of Lucan, who wrote in 
Nero’s time. 

Cumque superha staret Babylon spoUanda troph(sis. 

And after that, again it obtained the seat of the 
highest caliph or successors of Mahomet. And at 
this day,_ that which they call Bagdat, which joins 
to the ruin of the other, containeth one of the great¬ 
est satrapies of the Levant. So again Persia, 
being a country imharred with mountains, open to 
the seas, and the middle of the world, we see hath 
had three jnemorable revolutions of great mon¬ 
archies. The first in the time of Cyrus; the 
second in the time of the new Artaxerxes, who 
raised himself in the reign of Alexander Severus, 
emperor of Rome; and now of late memory, in 
Ismael the sophy, whose descendants continue in 
empire and competition with the Turks to this day. 

So again Constantinople, being one of the most 
excellentest seats of the world, in the confines of 
Europe and Asia. 


ADVICE TO SIR GEORGE VILLIERS, 

AFTERWARDS DUKE.OF BUCKINGHAM, 

WHEN HE BECAME FAVOURITE TO KING JAMES; 


uecommendxng many important instructions how to govern himself 

IN THE STATION OF PRIME MINISTER. 

WRITTEN BY SIR FRANCIS BACON, ON THE IMPORTUNITY OF HIS PATRON AND FRIEND. 


Noble Sir, 

What you requested of me by word, when I 
waited on you, y6u have since renewed by } 
^ requests are commands unto me; 

yet the matter is of that nature, that I find my 
very unable to serve you therein as you desire, 
hath pleased the king to cast an extraordinary 
ot tavour upon you, and you express yourself ‘v 
desirous to win upon the judgment of your mas 
* Mem. To add the reasons of tlie three properties. 


and not upon his affections only. I do very much 
commend your noble ambition herein; for favour so 
bottomed is like to be lasting; whereas, if it be built 
but upon the sandy foundation of personal respects 
only, it cannot be long-lived. ^ 

[My lord, when the blessing of God, 
to whom in the first place I know you SfSotchW 
ascribe your preferment, and the king’s horrowed from 
favour, purchased by your noble parts, 
promising as much as can be expected b8hedm4to. 
from a gentleman, had brought you to 
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this high pitch of honour, to be in the eye, and ear, 
and even in the bosom of your gracious ipaster; and 
you had found by experience the trouble of all men’s 
confluence, and for all matters, to yourself, as a 
mediator between them and their sovereign, you 
were pleased to lay this command upon me: first in 
general, to give you my poor advice for your car¬ 
riage in so eminent a place, and of so much danger 
if not wisely discharged: next in particular by what 
meanfs to give despatches to suitors of all sorts, for 
the king’s best service, the suitors’ satisfaction, and 
your own ease. I humbly return you mine opinion 
in both these, such as a hermit rather than a cour¬ 
tier can render.] 

Yet in this you have erred, in applying yourself 
tome, the most unworthy of your servants, to give 
assistance upon so weighty a subject. 

You know, I am no courtier, nor versed in state 
affairs ; my life, hitherto, hath rather been contem¬ 
plative than active; I have rather studied books 
than men; I can but guess, at the most, at these 
things, in which you desire to be advised: never¬ 
theless, to show my obedience, though with the 
hazard of my discretion, I shall yield unto you. 

Sir, in the first place, I shall be bold to put you 
in mind of the present condition you^are in; you 
are not only a courtier, but a bed-chamber man, and 
so are in the eye and ear of your master : but you 
are also a favourite; the favourite of the time, and 
so are in his bosom also; the world hath so voted 
you, and doth so esteem of you ; for kings and 
gi'cat princes, even the wisest of them, have had 
their friends, their favourites, their privadoes, in all 
ages; for they have their affections as well as other 
men. Of these they make several uses : sometimes 
to communicate and debate their thoughts with 
them, and to ripen their judgments thereby ; some¬ 
times to ease their cares by imparting them; and 
sometimes to interpose them between themselves 
and the envy or malice of their people *, for kings 
cannot err, that must be discharged upon the shoul¬ 
ders of their ministers; and they who are nearest 
unto them must be content to bear the greatest 
load. [Remember then what your true condition is: 
the king himself is above the reach of his people, 
but cannot be above their censures; and you are 
his shadow, if either he commit an error, and is loth 
to avow it, but excuses it upon his ministers, of 
winch you are first in the eye; or you commit the 
fault or have willingly permitted it, and must sufier 
for it: and so perhaps you may be offered a sacrifice 
to appease the multitude.] But truly, Sir, I do not 
believe or suspect that you are chosen to this cmi- 
nency, out of the last of these considerations; for 
you serve such a master, who by his wisdom and 
goodness is as free from the malice or envy of his 
subjects, as I think, I may truly say, ever any king 
was, who hath sat upon his throne before him: but 
1 am confident, his Majesty hath cast his eyes upon 
you, as finding you to be such as you should be, or 
hoping to make you to be such as he would have 
you to be; for this I may say, without flattery, your 
outside promiseth as much as can be expected from 
a gentleman: but be it in the one respect or other, 


it belongeth to you to take care of yourself, and to 
know well what the name of a favourite signifies. 
If you be chosen upon the former respects, you 
have reason to take care of your actions and de¬ 
portment, out of your gratitude, for the king ’& sake j 
but if out of the latter, you ought to take the greater 
care for your own sake. 

You are as a newM*isen star, and the eyes of all 
men are upon you; let not your own negligence 
make you fall like a meteor. 

[Remember w^ell the great trust you have undei-- 
taken; you are as a continual centinel, always to 
stand upon your watch to give him true intelligence. 
If you liattcr him, you betray him; if you conceal 
the truth of those things from him which concern 
his justice or his honour, although not the safety of 
his person, you are as dangerous a traitor to his 
state, as he that riseth in arms against him. A 
false friend is more dangerous than an open enemy: 
kings are styled gods upon earth, not absolute, but 
‘‘Dixi, dii estis;” and the next words are, **sed 
moriemini sicut homines; ” they shall die like men, 
and then all their tlioughts perish. They cannot 
possibly see all things with their own eyes, nor 
hear all things with their own ears; they must 
commit many great trusts to their ministers. Kings 
must be answerable to God Almighty, to whom they 
are but vassals, for their actions, and for their neg¬ 
ligent omissions: but the ministers to kings, whose 
eyes, ears, and hands they are, must be answerable 
to God and man for the breach of their duties, in 
violation of their trusts, whereby they betray them. 
Opinion is a master wheel in these cases: that 
courtier who obtained a boon of the emperor, that 
he might every morning at his coming into his pre¬ 
sence humbly whisper him in the ear and say nothing, 
asked no unprofitable suit for himself: but such a 
fancy raised only by opinion cannot be long-lived, 
unless the man have solid worth to uphold it; 
otherwise when once discovered it vanisheth sud¬ 
denly. But when a favourite in court shall he raised 
upon the foundation of merits, and together with 
the care of doing good service to the king, shall 
give good despatches to the suitors, then can he not 
choose but prosper.] 

The contemplation then of your present condition 
must necessarily prepare you for action: what time 
can be well spared from your attendance on your 
master, will be taken up by suitors, whom you can¬ 
not avoid nor decline without reproach. For if you 
do not already, you will soon find the throng of 
suitors attend you; for no man, almost, who hatli to 
do with the king, will think himself safe, unless you 
be his good angel, and guide him; or at least that 
you be not a malus genius against him: so that, in 
respect of the king your master, you must be very 
wary that you giveliim true information; and if the 
matter concern him in his government, that you do 
not flatter him; if you do, you are as great a traitor 
to him in the court of heaven, as he that draws his 
sword against him: and in respect of the suitors 
which shall attend you, there is nothing will bring 
you moi’e honour and more ease, than to do tliem 
what right in justice you may, and with as much 
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speed as you may: for believe it, Sir, next to the 
obtaining of the suit, a speedy and gentle denial, 
when the case will not bear it, is the most .accept¬ 
able to shitors I they will gain by their despatch ; 
whereas else they shall spend their time and money 
in attending,- and you will gain, in the ease you will 
find in being rid of their importunity. But if they 
obtain what they reasonably desired, they will be 
doubly bound to you for your favour; “ Bis dat qui 
cito dat,’' it multiplies the courtesy, to do it with 
good words and speedily. 

That you may be able to do this with the best 
advantage, my humble advice is this: when suitors 
come unto you, set apart a certain hour in a day to 
give them audience: if the business be light and 
easy, it may by word only be delivered, and in a 

of weight or 

Of difficulty, direct the suitor to commit it to writing, 
i already, and then direct him to at- 

end for his answer at a set time to be appointed 
which would constantly be observed, unless some’ 
matter of great moment do interrupt it. When 
you have received the petitions, and it will please 
the petitioners well, to have access unto you to 
deliver them into your own hand, let your secretary 

material 

parts thereof; for the matter, for the first part, lies 
m a narrow room. The petitions being thus pre¬ 
pared, do you constantly set apart an hour in a day 
to peruse those petitions ; and after you have ranked 

ter mTk” ‘>>6 subject mat¬ 

ter, make choice of two or three friends, whose 

judgments and fidelities yon believe you may trust 
in a business of that nature; and reoLmend it to 

and of their reasons for or against the granting of it. 

WOTl/S ^'mght indeed, then it 

n ould not be amiss to send several copies of the 

one not 

rehU " them to 

• niff ® time, to be 

p fixed, in wntang; so shall you receive an impar¬ 
tial answer, and by comparing the one with the 

othei, as out of responsaprudentium, you shall both 

oracle. But by no means trust to your own iiide- 
ment alone; for no man is omniscient: nor U-ust 
only to your servants, who may mislead you or mis¬ 
inform you; by which they may perhaps^ gain a few 

“rigMy ^ if it 

^Ti f^'^’i'tating of your dospatehe.s, my advice 

iSlrVer • petitions, and the 

maters therein contained, under several heads: 

TiSit ^orts. ‘hese 

ft.'p.oSr.rs''’®'”"''- 

council table, and the 
gre^ offices and officers of tlie kinodom. 


V. Peace and war, both foreign and civil, and in 
that the navy and forts, and what belongs to them 
YL Trade at home and abroad. 

Vir. Colonies, or foreign plantations. 

Vni. The court and curiality. 

And whatsoever will not fall naturally under one 
of these heads, believe me. Sir, will not be worthy 
of your thoughts, in this capacity, we now speak of. 
And of these sorts, I warrant you, you will find 
enough to keep you in business. 


ubassies, 


I begin with the first, which concerns religion. 
1. In the first place he you yourself rightly per¬ 
suaded and settled in the true protestaut religion 
professed by the church of England ; which doubt¬ 
less is as sound and orthodox in the doctrine thereof 
as any Christian church in the world. ’ 

[For religion, if any thing be offered to you 
touching it, or touching the church, or churchmen, 
or church government, rely not only upon yourself, 
ut take the opinion of some grave and eminent 
divines, especially such as are sad and discreet men, 
and exemplary for their lives.] 

2.^ In this you need not be a monitor to your 
gracious master the king : the chiefest of his impe¬ 
rial titles is, to be the Defender of the Faith, and 
his learning is eminent, not only above other princes, 
but above other men; bo but his scholar, and you 
are safe in that. 

[If any question be moved concerning the doctrine 
of the church of England expressed in the thirty- 
nine articles, give not the least ear to the movers 
thereof: that is so soundly and so orthodoxly settled, 
as cannot be questioned without extreme danger to 
t le honour and stability of our religion ; which hath 
been sealed with the Mood of so many martyrs and 
confessors, as are famous through the Christian world. 

1 ne enemies and rniderminers thereof arc the Bomish 
catholics, so styling themselves, on the one hand 
whose tenets are inconsistent with the truth of reli¬ 
gion professed and protested by the church of Eng¬ 
land, whence we are called protestants; and the 
anabaptists, and separatists, and sectaries on the 
other hand, whose tenets are full of schism, and 
inconsistent with monarchy: for the regulating of 
either, there needs no other coercion than the 
due execution of the laws already established bv 
parliament] 

3. For the discipline of the church of England by 
bishops, &c. I will not positively say, as some do, 
that It IS jure _ divino; but this I say and think ex 
ammo, that it is the nearest to apostolical truth; and ’ 
confidonlly I shall say, it is fittest for monarchy of 
ail oihers. I will use no other authority to yon, 
than that o.xcellent proclamation set out by the kinc 
himself m the first year of his reign, and annexed 
befoie the hook of Common-Prayer, which I desire 
you to read; and if at any time there should be the 
least motion made for innovation, to jmt the king in 
mind to road it himsedf: it is most dangerous in a 
state to give ear to (he least alterations in government. 

jlf any alfeinpt be made toalier tlie discipline of 
onr ehiircb, alllioiigh it be not an essential part of 
our religion, yet it is so necessary not to be rashly 
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"^altered, as the very substance of religion will be 
interested in it: therefore I desire you before any 
‘ attempt be made of an innovation by your means, or 
by any intercession to your master, that you will first 
read over, and his Majesty call to mind, that wise 
and weighty proclamation, which himself penned, 
and caused to be published in the first year of his 
reign, and is prefixed in print before the book of 
Common-Prayer, of that impression, in which you 
will find so prudent, so w^eighty reasons, not to 
hearken to innovations, as will fully satisfy you, that 
it is dangerous to give the least ear to such innova¬ 
tors ; hut it is desperate to he misled by them: and 
to settle your judgment, mark but the admonition of 
the wisest of men, king Solomon, Prov. xxiv. 21. 

“ My son, fear God and the king, and meddle not 
writh those who are given to change.”] 

4. Take heed, I beseech you, that you be not an 
instrument to countenance the Romish catholics. I 
cannot flatter, the world believes that some near in 
blood to you are too much for that persuasion; you 
must use them with fit respects, according to the 
bonds of nature: but you are of kin, and so a friend 
to their persons, not to their errors, 

5. The archbishops and bishops, next under the 
king, have the government of the church and eccle¬ 
siastical affairs: be not you the mean to prefer any ! 
to those places for any by-respects; but only for 
their learning, gravity, and worth: their lives and 
doctrine ought to be exemplary. 

6 . For deans, and canons or prebends of cathedral 
churches; in their first institution they were of 
great use in the church; they w^ere not only to be of 
counsel with the bishop for his revenue, but chiefly 
for his government in causes ecclesiastical: use your 
best means to prefer such to those places who are 
fit for that purpose, men eminent for their learning, 
piety, and discretion, and put the king often in mind 
thereof; and let them be reduced again to their 
first institution. 

7. You will he often solicited, and perhaps im¬ 
portuned to prefer scholars to church livings: you 
may farther your friends in that way, cadcris pari¬ 
bus ; otherwise remember, I pray, that these are 
not places merely of favour; the charge of souls 
lies upon them ; the greatest account whereof will 
be required at their own hands; but they will share 
deeply in their faults who are the instruments of 
their preferment. 

8 . Besides the Romish catholics, there is a gener¬ 
ation of sectaries, the anabaptists, Brownists, and 

• others of their kinds; they have been several limes 
very busy in this kingdom, under the colour of zeal 
for reformation of religion : the king your master 
knows their disposition very well; a small touch will 
\mt him in mind of them; he had experience of 
them in Scotland, I hope he will beware of them in 
England; a little countenance or connivancy sets 
them on fire. 

9. Order and decent ceremonies in the church 
are not only comely, but commendable; but there 
must be great care not to introduce innovations, they 
will quickly prove scandalous; men are naturally 
over-prone to suspicion; the true protestant religion 


is seated in the golden mean ; the enemies unto her 
are the extremes on either hand. 

10. The persons of churchmen are to be had in 
due respect for their work’s sake, and protected from 
scorn ; but if a clergyman be loose and scandalous, 
he must not be patronized nor winked at; the ex¬ 
ample of a few such corrupt many. 

1 1. Great care must be taken, that the patrimony 
of the church be not sacrilegiously diverted to lay 
uses: his Majesty in his time hath religiously stop¬ 
ped a leak that did much harm, and would else 
have done more. Be sure, as much as in you lies, 
stop the like upon all occasions. 

12. Colleges and schools of learning are to he 
cherished and encouraged, there to breed up a new 
stock to furnish the church and commonwealth when 
the old store are transplanted. This kingdom hath 
in latter ages been famous for good literature ; and 
if preferment shall attend the deservers, there will 
not want supplies. 

11, Next to religion, let your care be to promote 
justice. By justice and mercy is the king’s throne 
established. 

1. Let the rule of justice be the laws of the land, 
an impartial arbiter between the king and his peo¬ 
ple, and between one subject and another: I shall 
not speak superlatively of them, lest I be suspected 
of partiality, in regard of my own profession; but 
Ibis I may truly say, They are second to none in the 
Christian world. 

[They are the best, the equallest in the world 
betw^een prince and people ; by which the king 
hath the justest prerogative, and the people the best 
liberty : and if at any time there be an unjust devi¬ 
ation, Hominis est vitium, non profession!s.”] 

2 . x\nd as far as it may lie in you, let no arbi¬ 
trary power be intruded: the people of this kingdom 
love the laws thereof, and nothing will oblige them 
more, than a confidence of the free enjoying of them: 
what the nobles upon an occasion once said in par- 

, liament, ‘‘ Nolumus leges Angliffi mutari,” is im- 
j)rinted in the hearts of all the people, 

3. But because the life of the laws lies in the due 
execution and administration of them, let your eye 
be, in the first place, upon the choice of good judges: 
these properties had they need to be furnished with; 
to be learaed in their profession, patient in hearing, 
prudent in governing, powerful in their elocution to 
persuade and satisfy both the parties and hearers, 
just in their judgment; and, to sum up all, they 
must have these three attributes ; they must be men 
of courage, fearing God, and hating covetousness; 
an ignorant man cannot, a coward dares not, be a 
good judge. 

4. By no means be you persuaded to interpose 
yourself, cither by word or letter, in any cause de¬ 
pending, or like to be depending in any court of 
justice, nor suffer any other great man to do it where 
you can hinder it, and by all means dissuade the 
king himself from it, upon the importunity of any 
for themselves or their friends : if it should prevail, 
it perverts justice ; hut if the judge be so just, and 
of such courage, as he ought to be, as not to be in- 
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dined thereby, yet it always leaves a taint of suspicion I becomes vacant, a puisne iuds-e of that e™,rt 
behind it: indo-ea mnst ho as oha»to _ l.-u. J“'"6« "I Mat Court, 


behind itj judges must be as chaste as Csesar’s 
wife, neither to be, nor to be suspected to be unjust j 


another court, who hath approved himself fit and 
deserving, should be sometimes preferred; it would 


,' . . , ' « , . -ouuuiu uc aumenmes preierred* it wnnltl 

and Sir, the honour of the judges in their judicature be a good encouragement for him, and for’otheTrbv 
IS the kind's honour whose nerson thev ^ owners by 


is the lunges honour whose person they represent. 
5. There is a great use of the service of the 


his example. 

13. Next to the judge, there would be care used 


judges in their circuits, which are twice in the y;. in fte cMcVo/Tuc^hrarcdlldTo^ Zerof 
kingdom: the trial of causes serjeants at law, for such they must be first Before 
between party and party, or delivering of the gaols they be made judges j none should be madrser 

n“ed^"r *e ex- jeants but such as probably might be heM fifto 1; 

pedition of justice ; yet they are of much more use judges afterwards, when tL experience at the bar 

for the government of the counties through which hath fitted them for the bencif* therefore bv all 
they pass, if that were well thonp-ht nnnn __ j _ CrC OrC y Ul 


« - 1 ? ^ -. means cry down that unworthy course of late times 

thev purpose, used, that they should pay moneys for it; it may 

hey might be the best mtelhpncers to the king of satisfy some courtiers, but it is no honour to Ae 

U on of 1h? n oS: ‘he kin^, wZ tLis pi^ 

sition of the people, of their inclinations, of their fers them. ° ^ 


intentions and motions, which are necessary to be 
truly understood. 

^ 7. To this end I could wish, that against every 
circuit all the judges should, sometimes by the kino- 
himself, and^ sometimes by the lord chancellor or 


^ 14. For the king’s counsel at the law, especially 
his attorney and solicitor general, I need say nothing: 
their continual use for the king’s service, not only 
for his revenue, but for all the parts of his govern¬ 
ment,^ will put the king, and those who love his ser- 


V . , ^will put tne King, ana those who love hifi RAf 

thocp tV ’ ® ™''>ke choice of men every way fit 

those things winch the present times did much re- and able for that emnlovmPnt .wLULa !! ! 


=ipss 

8 And tint fhexr mitrhf J ii c king s attorney of the court of wards is 


not be amiss tha^ sometimes this cWe be m bi; • n' f ready of judges, which are in- 

as it useth to be in the Star-chamber at the md nf fended principally of the three great courts of law 

».v atT”’’’ T '®- “J-" 

be private, to communicate to the judges some thkts a Partakes of both qualities, partly of 

not so fit to be publicly delivered “ attorney- 

9. I could wish also, that the judges were directed ff the duchy ° ^ 

good addition, although the°riagerfor thel ck thev VT!!" 

cults were increased in proportion^- it would «Hnd "‘'‘gnitude, nor need be of 

better with the gravitrrZi; the chief justice of 


, --• •!>' wuuju stana 

better with the gravity of their employment; 
whereas now they are sometimes enforced to rise 


Chester, who is one of their number, is so, yet are 
they considerahle in the choice of them, by the 


over-early, and to sit over-late for The desnatci rf the choice of them, by the 

their business, to the extraordinary trouble of tbom^ r r 1 

would Iiayi tI,o mote lei’suie'lo inform dmmmlvoT sonwior^so™ 

quasi aliud agenfes, of the true estate ^ tl ZmmI ’ ®°'"« Provincial, and some of a lower orb: 

10 , Th. afiondatoi StS.ori^^^ I,:,™ «''? '* "f ‘ “ 

accompanied with the principal (rentlemcn in n sni ^ ‘’®"t keep themselves within their proper 

comely, not a costly equipng^lon th^ iulmT of f "'T' ‘he aweet- . 

assize at their coming to the^ plate of thei sMne of flm v T jurisdiction 

and at their going out, is not only a civility but of dim ***;, methinks wisdom cannot much 
tise also: it raiselh a l-evorence to the p ttns and na^loZ"’ ''f ‘he >»ost 

places of the judges, who coming from the W him tf 

self on so great an errand, should not be negfeLd' whiiUvih hl.”f 
II. If any sue to be made a judge, for mv ow" ■' » ’ ' - ' eoncerning the 

part, I should suspect him: but if either direetiv nr hint V trusters of justice: and in the first, of the 
indirectly he should barenin for a nlncn nf i r sheriffs of the counties, which have been very 

!»., ta 1,.„ k. .hat’’ fyZt": ZT«" "'“.“rT' ' 

vendere ques ; the choice of them I commend to your care, 

hief iudye of a nnnrf I 'P'** *h® hing in mind there. 

judge of a court | of; that as near as may be they be such as are fit 
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for those places: for they are of great trust and 
power; the posse comitatus, the power of the whole 
^ county, being legally committed unto him. 

20. Therefore it is agreeable with the intention 
of the law, that the choice of them should be by 
the commendation of the great officers of the king¬ 
dom, and by the advice of the judges, who are pre¬ 
sumed to be well read in the condition of the gentry 
of the whole kingdom : and although the king may 
do it of himself, yet the old way is the good way. 

21. But I utterly condemn the practice of the later 
times, which hath lately crept into the court, at the 
back-stairs, that some who are pricked for sheriffs, 
and were fit, should get out of the bill; and others 
who were neither thought upon, nor worthy to be, 
should be nominated, and both for money. 

22. I must not omit to put you in mind of the 
lords lieutenants and deputy lieutenants of the coun¬ 
ties : their proper use is for ordering the military 
affairs, in order to an invasion from abroad, or a re¬ 
bellion or sedition at home j good choice should be 
made of them, and prudent instructions given to 
them, and as little of the arbitrary power as may 
be left unto them; and that the muster-masters, 
and other officers under them, encroach not upon the 
subject j that will detract much from the king’s 
service. 

23. The justices of peace are of great use. An¬ 
ciently they were conservators of the peace; these 
are the same, saving that several acts of parliament 
have altered their denomination, and enlarged their 
jurisdiction in many particulars: the filter they are 
for the peace of the kingdom, the more heed ought 
to be taken in the choice of them. 

24. But negatively, this I shall be bold to say, 
that none should be put into either of those com¬ 
missions with an eye of favour to their persons, to 
give them countenance or reputation in the places 
where they live, but for the king’s service sake; nor 
any put out for the disfavour of any great man: it 
hath been too often used, and hath been no good 
service to the king. 

25. A word more, if you please to give me leave, 
for the true rules of moderation of justice on the king’s 
part. The execution of justice is committed to his 
judges, which seemeth to be the severer part; but 
the milder part, which is mercy, is wholly left in 
the king’s immediate hand: and justice and mercy 
are the true supporters of his royal throne. 

2(). If the king shall be wholly intent upon jus¬ 
tice, it may appear with an over-rigid aspect; but 
if he shall be over-remiss and easy, it draweth upon 
him contempt. Examples of justice must be made 
sometimes for terror to some; examples of mercy, 
sometimes, for comfort to others; the one procures 
fear, and the other love. A king must be both 
feared and loved, else he is lost. 

27. The ordinary courts of justice I have spoken 
of, and of their judges and judicature : I shall put 
you in mind of some things touching tlie high court 
of parliament in England, which is superlative; and 
therefore it will behove me to speak the more 
warily thereof. 

28, For the institution of it, it is very ancient in 

vot. I. 2 t 


I this kingdom: it consisteth of the two houses, of 
peers and commons, as the members; and of the 
king’s Majesty, at the head of that great body: by 
the king’s authority alone, and by his writs, they 
are assembled, and by him alone are they prorogued 
and dissolved; but each house may adjourn itself. 

29. They being thus assembled, are more pro¬ 
perly a council to the king, the great council of the 
kingdom, to advise his Majesty in those things of 
weight and difficulty, which concern both the king 
and people, than a court. 

30. No new laws can be made, nor old laws abro¬ 
gated or altered, but by common consent in parlia¬ 
ment, where bills are prepared and presented to tlie 
two houses, and then delivered, but nothing is con¬ 
cluded but by the king’s royal assent; they are but 
embryos, it is ho giveth life unto them. 

31. Yet the house of peers hath a power of judi¬ 
cature in some cases : properly to examine, and 
then to affirm; or if there be cause, to reverse the 
judgments which have been given in the court of 
king’s bench, which is the court of highest jurisdic¬ 
tion in the kingdom for ordinary judicature; but in 
these cases it must be done by writ of error in par- 
liamento: and thus the rule of their proceedings is 
not absoluta potestas, as in making new law.s, in 
that conjuncture as before, butlimilata potestas, ac¬ 
cording to the known laws of the land. 

32. But tlie house of commons have only power 
to censure the members of their own house, in point 
of election, or misdemeanors in or towards that 
house; and have not, nor ever had, power so much 
as to administer an oath to prepare a judgment. 

33. The true use of parliaments in this kingdom 
is very excellent; and they would be often called, 
as the afiairs of the kingdom shall require; and con¬ 
tinued as long as is necessary and no longer : for 
then they be bnt burdens to the people, by reason 
of tlie privileges justly due to the members of the 
two houses and their attendants, which their just 
rights and privileges are religiously to be observed 
and maintained: but if they should be unjustly en¬ 
larged beyond their true bounds, they might lessen 
the just power of the crown, it borders so near upon 
popularity. 

34. All this while I have spoken concerning the 
common laws of England, generally and properly so 
called, because it is most general and common to 
almost all cases and causes, both civil and criminal: 
but there is also another law, which is called the 
civil or ecclesiastical law, which is confined to some 
few heads, and that is not to be neglected: and al¬ 
though I am a professor of the common law, yet 
am 1 so much a lover of truth and of learning, and 
of my native country, that I do heartily persuade 
that the professors of that law, called civilians, be¬ 
cause the civil law is their guide, should not be dis¬ 
countenanced nor discouraged: else whensoever we 
shall have ought to do with any foreign king or state 
we shall be at a miserable loss, for want of learned 
men in that profession. 

in. I come now to the consideration of those 
things which concern councillors of stat(», the eouii- 
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cil table, and the great ofhces and ofliccrs of the 
kingdom; which are those who for the most part 
furnish out that honourable board. 

1. Of counsellors there are two sorts: the first, 
consiliarii nati, as I may term them, such arc the 
prince of Wales, and others of the king’s sons when 
he hath more; of these I speak not, for tliey are 
naturally born to be counsellors to the king, to learn 
the art of governing betimes. 

2. But the ordinary sort of counsellors arc such 
as the king out of a due consideration of their worlli 
and abilities, and withal, of their fidelities to his 
person and to his crown, calleth to be of council with 
him in his ordinary government. And the council- 
table is so called from the place wdicre they ordi¬ 
narily assemble and sit together; and their oath is 
the only ceremony used to make them such, which 
is solemnly given unto them at their first admission: 
these honourable persons are from thenceforth of 
that board and body : they cannot come until they 
be thus called, and the king at his pleasure may 
spare their attendance; and he may dispense with 
their presence there, which at their own pleasure 
they may not do. 

3. This being the quality of their service, you 
may easily judge what care the king should use in 
his choice of them. It behoveth that they be per¬ 
sons of great trust and fidelity, and also of wisdom 
and judgment, who shall thus assist in hearing up 
the king’s throne, and of known experience in 
public affairs. 

4. Yet it may not be unfit to call some of young 
years, to train them up in that trade, and so fit them 
for those weighty affairs against the time of greater 
maturity, and some also for the honour of their i>er- 
sons: but these two sorts are not to be tied to so strict 
attendance as the others, from whom the present des¬ 
patch of business is expected. 

5. I could wish that their number might not be 
so over-great, the persons of the counsellors would 
be the more venerable: and I know that queen 
Elizabeth, in whose time I had the happiness to be 
born and to live many years, was not so much 
obseryed for having a nurnerous as a wise council. 

6. The duty of a privy-counsellor to a king, I con¬ 
ceive, is not only to attend the council-board at the 
times appointed, and there to consult of what shall 
be propounded; hut also to study those things which 
may advance the king^s honour and safety, and the 
good of the kingdom, and to communicate the same 
to the king, or to his fellow-counsellors, as there 
shall be occasion. And Ibis, Sir, will concern you 
more than others, by how much you have a larger 
share in his aflections. 

If. And one thing f shall be bold to desire you to 
recommend to bis Majesty; that when any new 
thing shall be propounded lobe taken into consider¬ 
ation, that no counsellor sliould suddenly deliver any 
positive opinion thereof: it is not so easy with all 
men to retract their opinions, although there shall 
be cause for it: but only to hear it, and at the most 
but to break it, at first, tliat it may be the better 
understood against the next meeting. 

S, When any matter of weight hath been debated, 


and seemeth to be ready for a resolution; I wish it 
may not be at that sitting concluded, unless the ne¬ 
cessity of the time press it, lest upon second cogita¬ 
tions there should be cause to alter; which is not 
for the gravity and honour of that board. 

9. I wish also, that the king would be pleased 
sometimes to be present at that board; it adds a 
majesty to it: and yet not to be too frequently 
there ; that would render it less esteemed when it is 
become common ; besides, it may sometimes make 
the counsellors not be so fi*ee in their debates in bis 
presence as they would be in bis absence. 

10. Besides the giving of counsel, the counsel¬ 
lors are bound by tbeir duties ex vi termini, as wadi 
as by their oaths, to keep counsel; therefore are 
•they called “ de privato consilio regis,'’ and “ a 
secretioribiis consiliis regis:” 

11. One thing I add, in the negative, which is 
not fit for tliat board, the entertaining of private 
causes of meum ct tuum ; those should be left to the 
ordinary course and courts of justice. 

12. As there is great care to be used for the 
counsellors themselves to be chosen, so there is of 
the clerks of tlie council also, for their sarcreling of 
their consultations: and methinks, it were fit that 
his Majesty be speedily moved to give a strict charge, 
and to bind it wdth a solemn order, if it be not 
already so done, that no copies of the orders of that 
table he delivered out by the clerks of the council, 
but by the order of the board; nor any, not being 
a counsellor, or a clerk of the council, or his clerk, 
to have access to the council books; and to that 
purpose, that the servants attending the clerks 
of the council be bound to secrecy, as w’ell as their 
masters. 

13. For the great offices and offieer.s (d’ the king¬ 
dom, I shall say little; for the most part of them 
are such as cannot wadi be severed from tlie coun- 
sellorship; and therefore the same rule is to be 
observed for both, in the choice of them. In the 
general, only, I advise this, let them be set in tiiose 
places for whicli they are probably tht‘ nio.st fit. 

14. Butin the quality of the iKM'horis, I eoneeive, 
it will be most convenient to have of every' 
sort, as in the time of queen Elizabedh it was; one 
bishop at the least, in respect of qij<\s(ionK touching 
religion or church government; one or more* skilled 
ill the laws; some for martial affiiins; and some for 
foreign affairs: by this mixture one will help 
another in all things that shall there hapi»en to be; 
moved. But if that sliould fail, it will be a safe 
w^ay, to consult with some other able persons wadi 
versed in that point wdiich is the subject of tlieir ’ 
consultation; which yet may be done so warily, as 
may not discover the main (md therein. 

IV. In the next place, I shall ])ut you in mind of 
foreign negotiations, and emliassies' to or with 
foreign princes or states; wherein 1 shall be little 
able to serve yon. 

1. Only, I will tell you what was the etuirse in the 
ha|)py days of qinaui Elizaladb, wliom it will be no 
disreputation to Ibilow: she did vary according to 
the nature of the employment, the quality of the 
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^p&r6ons she employed; which is a good rule to 
go by. 

2. If it were an embassy of gratulation or cere¬ 
mony, which must not be neglected, choice was 
made of some noble person eminent in place and 
able in purse; and he would take it as a mark of 
favour, and discharge it without any great burden to 
the queen’s coffers, for his own honour’s sake. 

3. But if it were an embassy of weight, concern¬ 
ing rdffairs of state, choice was made of some sad 
person of known judgment, wisdom, and experience; 
and not of a young man not weighed in state matters; 
nor of a mere formal man, whatsoever his title or 
outside were. 

4. Yet in company of such, some young towardly 
noblemen or gentlemen were usually sent also, as 
assistants or attendants, according to the quality of 
the persons; who might he thereby prepared and 
fitted for the like employment, by this means, at 
another turn. 

5. In their company were always sent some grave 
and sad men, skilful in the civil laws, and some in 
the languages, and some who had been formerly 
conversant in the courts of those princes, and knew 
their ways : these were assistants in private, bid 
not trusted to manage the aflairs in public; tliat 
would detract from the honour of the principal 
ambassador. 

6. If the negotiations were about merchants’ 
affairs, then were tlie persons employed for the 
most part doctors of the civil law, assisted with some 
other discreet men; and in such, the charge was 
ordinarily defrayed by the company or society of 
merchants whom the negotiation concerned. 

7. If lieger ambassadors or agents were sent to 
remain in or near the courts of those princes or 
states, as it was ever held fit, to observe the motions, 
and to hold correspondence with them, upon all oc¬ 
casions, such were made choice of as were presumed 
to he vigilant, industrious, and discreet men, and 
had the language of the place whither they were 
sent; and with these %vere sent such as were hope- 

'ful to be worthy of the like employment at another 
time. 

8. Their care was, to give true and timely intelli¬ 
gence of all occurrences, either to the queen herself, 
or to the secretaries of state, unto whom they had 
their immediate relation. 

9. Their charge was always home by the queen, 
duly paid out of the exchequer, in such proportion, 
as, according to their qualities and places, might 

' give them an honourable subsistence there: but for 
the reward of their service, they were to expect it 
upon their return, by some such preferment as might 
he worthy of them, and yet be little burden to the 
queen’s coffers or revenues. 

10. At their going forth they had their general 
iuslrucllons in writing, which might be communi¬ 
cated to the ministers of that state whither they 
were scuit; and tliey had also jirivate instructions 
upon ]>articular occasions : and at their return, they 
did always render an account of some things to the 
quemi herself, of some things to the body of the 
council, and of some others to the secretaries of state; 
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who made use of them, or communicated them, as 
there was cause. 

11. In those days there was a constant course 
held, that by the advice of the secretaries, or some 
principal counsellors, there were always sent forth 
into several parts beyond the seas some young men, 
of whom-good hopes were conceived of tlieir toward- 
liness, to be trained up, and made fit for such public 
employments, and to learn the languages. This was 
at the charge of the queen, which was not much ; 
for they travelled but as private gentlemen ; and as 
by their industry their deserts did appear, so were 
they farther employed or rewarded. This course T 
shall recommend unto you, to breed up a nursery of 
such public plants. 

V. For peace and war, and those things which 
a])pertain to either; I in my own disposition and 
profession am wholly for peace, if please Clod to 
bless this kingdom therewith, as for many years 
past he hath done : and, 

1. I presume I shall not need to persuade you to 
the advancing of it; nor shall you need to persuade 
the king your master therein, for that he hath 
hitherto been another Solomon in this our Israel, 
and the motto which he hath chosen, Bcati paci- 
fici,” shows his own judgment: hut he must use the 
means to preserve it, else such a jewel may be lost 

2. God is the God of peace; it is one of his 
aUribiites, therefore by him alone we must pray, 
and hope to continue it: there is the foundation. 

3. And the king must not neglect the just ways 
for it; justice is the he.st protector of it at: home, 
and providence for war is the best prevention of it 
from abroad. 

4. Wars are either foreign or civil; for the foreign 
war by the king upon some neighbour nation, I hope 
we are secure; the king in his pious and ju.st dis¬ 
position is not inclinable thereunto: his einpiire is 
long enough, hounded with tlie ocean, as if the very 
situation thereof had taught the king and people to 
set up their rests, and say, “Ne plus ultra,” 

5. And for a war of invasion from abroad; only 
we must not be over-secure: that is tlie way to 
invite it. 

6. But if we be always prepared to I'cccive an 
enemy, if the ambition or malice of any should in¬ 
cite him, we may be very confident we shall long 
live in peace and quietness, without any attempts 
upon us. 

7. To make the preparations hereunto the more 
assured: in the first place, I wall recommend unto 
yon the care of our out-works, the navy royal and 
sliipping of our kingdom, which are the walls 
lliereof: and every great ship is an impregnable 
fort; and our many safe and commodious ports and 
havens, in every of these kingdoms, are as the re¬ 
doubts to secure tliem. 

8. For the body of the ships, no nation of the 
world doth equal England for tlie oaken timber 
wherewith to build them ; and we need not borrow of 
any other iron for spikes, or nails to fasieu tliem to¬ 
gether ; but therij must be a great deal of providence 
used, that our ship limber be not imnece.ssarily wasted. 
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9. But for tackling, as sails and cordage, we are 
beholden to our neighbours for them, and do buy 
them for our money; that must be foreseen and 
laid up in store against a time of need, and not 
sought for when we are to use them: but w^e are 
much to blame that we make them not at home; 
only pitch and tar we have not of our own. 

10. For the true art of building of ships, for 
burden and service both, no nation in the w^orld 
exceeds us ; ship-wriglits, and all other artisans 
belonging to that trade, must be cherished and 
encouraged. 

11. Powder and ammunition of all sorts we can 
have at home, and in exchange for other home com¬ 
modities we may be plentifully supplied from our 
neighbours, which must not be neglected. 

12. With mariners and seamen this kingdom is 
plentifully furnished : the constant trade of mer¬ 
chandising will furnish us at a need; and navigable 
rivers will repair the store, both to the navy royal 
and to Ihc merchants, if they be set on work, and 
well paid for their labour. 

13. Sea captains and commanders and other 
officers must be encouraged, and rise by degrees, as 
their fidelity and industry deserve it. 

[Let brave spirits that have fitted themselves for 
command, either by sea or land, not be laid by, as 
persons unnecessary for the time : let arms and am¬ 
munition of all sorts be provided and stored up, as 
against a day of battle; let the ports and forts be 
fitted so, as if by the next wind w^e should hear of 
an alarm ; such a know'ii providence is the surest 
protection. But of all wars, let both prince and 
peojde pi\y against a war in our own bowels: the 
king by his wisdom, justice, and moderation, must 
foresee and stop such a storm, and if it Ml must 
allay it; and the people hy their obedience must 
decline it. And for a foreign war intended hy an 
invasion to enlarge the bounds of our empire, which 
are large enough, and are naturally hounded with 
the ocean, I have no opinion either of the justness 
or fitness of it; and it were a very hard matter to 
attempt it with hope of success, seeing the subjects 
of this kingdom believe it is not legal for them to 
be enforced to go be>mnd the seas, without their own 
consent, upon hope of an unwarranted conquest; but 
to resist an invading enemy, or to suppress rebels, 
the subject may and must be commanded out of the 
counties where they inhabit. The wliole kingdom 
m hut one entire body; else it will necessarily be 
verified, which elsewhere was asserted, Dum siu- 
guli pugnamus, omnes vincimur.”] 

14, Our strict league of amity and alliance with 
our near neighbours tbe Hollanders is a mutual 
strength to both ; the shipping of both, in conjunc- 
lure, being so powerful, by God*s blessing, as no 
loreigners will venture upon; this league and friend- 
snip must inviolably be observed. 

15. From Scotland we have liad in former times 
some alarms and inroads into the northern parts of 
this kingdom : but that happy miion of both king- 
doms under one sovereign, our gracious king, 1 hope, 
hath taken away all occasions of broach between 
the two nations. let not the cause arise from 


England, ami I hope the ,Scots will not adventKre'^ 


* - 

It; or if they do, 1 hope they will find, that al¬ 
though to our king they were his first-born subjects 
yet to. England belongs the birthright: but this 
should not he any cause to oiler any iiijm-y to them 
nor to sufier any from tliem. ' 

16. There remains then no danger, by tbe bless¬ 
ing of God, hut a civil war, from wliich God of his 
mercy defeiul us, as that whicli is most desperate of 
all others. The king’s wisdom and iuslicehnust 
prevent it, if it may be; or if,it should liappen, 
quod absit, he must quench that wild-fire with all 
the diligence that possibly can he. 

17* Competition to the crown there is none, nor 
can he, therefore it must be a fire within the bowels, 
or nothing; the cures whereof are these, remedium 
praeveniens, which is the best physic, either to a 
natural body, or to a state, by just and equal govern¬ 
ment to take away the occasion; and remedium 
puniens, if the other prevail not: the service and 
vigilancy ot the deputy lieutenants in every county, 
and of the high sheriir, will contribute much herein 
to our securiiy. 

18. But if that should not prevail, hy a wise and 
tirnous inquisition, the peccant humours and hu¬ 
morists must be discovered, and purged, or cut ofif; 
mercy, in sucli a case, in a king is true cruelty. 

19. Yet if the heads of the tribes can he taken 
ofi, and the misled multitude will see their error, 
and return to their obedience, such an extent of 
mercy is both honourable and profitable. 

20. A king, against a storm, must foresee to have 
a convenient stock of treasure; and neither he with¬ 
out money, wliich is the sinews of war, nor to 
depend upon the courtesy of others, which may fail 
at a pinch. 

21. He must also liave a magazine of all sorts, 
which must be had from foreign parts, or provided 
at home, and to commit them to several places, 
under the custody of trusty and faithful ministers 
and officers, if it be possible. 

22. He must make clioice of expert and able 
cominanders to conduct and manage tlie war, either'' 
against a foreign invasion, or a home rehellion ; 
wliicli must not he young and giddy, which dare, not 
only to fight, hut to swear, and drink, and curse, 
neither fit to govern others, nor able to govern 
themselves. 

23. Let not such he discouraged, if they deserve 
well, hy misinformation, or for the satisfying the 
humours or ambition of others, perhaps out of envy, 
perhaps out of treachery or oilier sinister ends, A * 
steady hand in governing of military aflairs is 
more requisite than in limes of peace, becmusc an 
cuor committed in war may, jicrliaps, jirove irre¬ 
mediable, 

^ 24. If God shall bless tliose endeavours, and the 
king return to his own house in peace, when a 
civil war shall be at an end, tliosc who liave been 
(ound faithful in the land must he regarded, yea, 
and rewarded also; the traitorous, or treacherous, 
who have misled others, severely punished; and 
the neutrals and false-hearted friends and followers, 
who have started aside like a broken bow, be noted 
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*^>~0,a^one nigro. And so I shall leave theiUjr and this 
part of the work. 

YL I come to the sixth part, which is trade j 
and that is either at home or abroad. And T begin 
with that which is at home, which enableth the 
subjects of the kingdom to live, and layeth a found¬ 
ation to a foreign trade by traffic with others, which 
enableth them to live plentifully and happily. 

r. For the home trade, I first commend unto 
your consideration the encouragement of tillage, 
which will enable the kingdom for corn for the na¬ 
tives, and to spare for exportation: and I myselt 
have known, more than once, when, in times of 
dearth, in queen Elizaheth^s days, it drained much 
coin of the kingdom, to furnish ns with corn from 
foreign parts. 

2. Good husbands will find the means, hy good 
husbandry, to improve their lands, by lime, chalk, 
marl, or sea-sand, where it can be had: but it will 
not be amiss, that they be put in mind thereof, and 
encouraged in their industries. 

3. Planting of orchards, in a soil and air fit for 
them, is very profitable, as well as pleasurable; 
cider and perry are notable beverages in sea voyages. 

4. Gardens are also very profitable, if pLanted 
with artichokes, roots, and such other things as ai’C 
fit for food; whence they be called Idlehen gardens, 
and that very properly. 

5. The planting of hop-yards, sowing of woad 
and rape seed, arc found very profitable for the 
planters, in ^daces apt for them, aiul consequently 
profitable for the kingdom, which for divers years 
was furnished with them from beyond the seas. 

6. The planting and preserving of woods, espe¬ 
cially of timber, is not only profitable, but commend¬ 
able, therewith to furnish posterity, both for building 
and shipping. 

7. The 'kingdom would be much improved hy 
draining of drowned lauds, and gaining that in from 
the overflowing of salt waters and the sea, and from 
fresh waters also. 

S, And many of those grounds would be exceed¬ 
ing lit for dairies, which, being well liousewived, are 
exceeding commodious. 

9. Much good land might be gained from forests 
and chases, more remote from the king's access, and 
from other commonable places, so as always there 
he a due care taken, that the poor commoners have 
no injury hy such improvement 

10. The making of navigable rivei’S would be 
• very profitable; they would he as so many in¬ 
draughts of wealth, by conveying of commodities 
with ease from place to place. 

11. The planting of hemp and flax would be an 
unknown advantage to the kingdom, many places 
therein being as apt for it, as any foreign parts. 

12. But add thereunto, that if it be converted 
into linen-cloth or cordage, the commodity thereof 
will be multiplied. 

13. So it is of the wools and leather of the king¬ 
dom, jf they be converted into manufactures. 

14. Our English dames are much given to the 
w.earing of costly laces; and, if they be brought 


from Italy, or France, or Flanders, they are in great 
esteem; whereas, if the like laces were made by 
the English, so much thread as would make a yard 
of lace, being put into that manufacture, would be 
five times, or, perhai)S, ten or twenty times the value. 

15. The breeding of cattle is of much profit, 
especially the breed of horses, in many places, not 
only for travel, but for the great saddle ; the English 
horse, for strength, and courage, and swiftness toge¬ 
ther, not being inferior to the horses of any other 
kingdom. 

10. The minerals of the kingdom, of lead, iron, 
copper, and tin, especially, are of great value, and 
set many able-bodied subjects on work; it Were 
great pity they should not be industriously followed. 

17. But of all minerals, there is none like to tliat 
of fishing, upon the coasts of these kingdoms, and 
the seas belonging to them : our neighbours within 
half a day's sail of ns, with a good wind, can show 
ns the use and value theixofj and, doubtless, there 
is sea-room enough for both nations without olTend- 
ing one another; and it would exceedingly support 
the navy. 

18. This realm is much enriched, of late years, 
by the trade of merchandise which the English 
drive in foreign parts; and, if it he wisely managed, 
it must of necessity very much increase the wealth 
thereof: care being taken, that the exportation ex¬ 
ceed in value the importation : for then the balance 
of trade must ofnecessity her(‘turned in coin or hullion. 

19. This would easily he e/reeted, if the mer¬ 
chants were persuaded or compelled to make their 
returns in solid commodities, and not too much 
thereof in vanity, tending to excess. 

20. But especially care must be taken, that mo¬ 
nopolies, which are the cankers of all trading, be 
not admitted under specious colours of public good. 

21 . q'o put all these into a regulation, if a con¬ 
stant (iommission to men of honesty and understand¬ 
ing were granted, and well pursued, to give order 
for the managing of these things, both at home and 
abroad, to the best advantage; and tliat this com¬ 
mission were subordinatcj to the council-board; it is 
conceived it would produce notable efifeets. 

YIL The next thing is that of colonies and 
foreign plantations, which arc necessary^ as 

outlets, to a populous nation, and may be profitable 
also if they be managed in a discreet way. 

1. First, in the choice of the place, which re- 
quireth many circumstances; as, the situation, near 
the sea, for the commodiousness of an intercotirse 
with England; the temper of th<j air and climate, 
as may best agree with the bodies of the EngliHh, 
rather inclining to cold than lieat; that it be stored 
with woods, mines, and fruits, which are naturally 
in the place; that the soil he such as will probably 
be fruitful for corn, and other conveniencics, and for 
breeding of cattle; that it hath rivers, both for pas¬ 
sage between place and place, and for fishing also, 
if it may he; that the natives be not so many, hut 
that there may he elbow-room enough for them, 
and for the adventives also; all which are likely to 
be found in the West Indies, 
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2 It should be also such as is not already planted 
by the subjects of any Christian prince or state, nor 
over-nearly neighbouring to tbeir plantation. And 
it would be more convenient, to be chosen by some 
of those gentlemen or merchants which move first 
in the work, than to be designed unto tbeni from 
the king; for it must proceed from the option of 
the people, else it sounds like an exile; so the 
colonies must be raised by the leave of the king, 
and not by his command. ^ 

3, After the place is made choice of, the first 
step must he, to make choice of a fit governor; who 
although he have not the name, yet he must have 
the po'wer of a viceroy: and if the person who 
principally moved in the work he not fit for that 
trust, yet he must not be excluded from command; 
but then his defect in the governing paH must be 
supplied by such assistants as shall be joined with 
liim, or as he shall very well approve of. 

4. As at their setting out they must have their 
commission or letters patents from the king, that 
so tliey may acknowledge their dependency upon 
the crown of England, and under his protection ; so 
they must receive some general instructions, hovv to 
dispose of themselves, when they come there, which 
must be in nature of laws unto them. 

f). lint the general law by which they must he 
guided and governed, must be the common law of 
England; and to that end, it will he fit that some 
man reasonably studied in the law, and otherwise 
qualified for such a purpose, be persuaded, if not 
thereunto inclined of himself, which were the best, 
to go thither as chancellor amongst lliom, at first; 
and when tbc plantation were more settled, then to 
have courts of justice there as in England. 

G. At the first planting, or as soon after as they 
can, they must make themselves defensible both 
against the natives and against strangers; and to 
that purpose they must have the assistance of some 
able military man, and convenient arms and ammu¬ 
nition for their defence. 

7. For the discipline of the church in those 
parts, it will he necessary, that it agree with that 
which is settled in England, else it will make a 
schism and a rent in Christ’s coat, which must be 
seamless ; and, to that purpose, it will be fit, that by 
the king’s supreme power in causes ecclesiastical, 
within all his dominions, they be subordinate under 
some bishop and bishopric of this realm. 

8. For the better defence against a common 
enemy, I think it would be best, that foreign plant¬ 
ations should he placed in one continent, and n(*ar 
together; whereas, if they he too remote, the one from 
the other, they will be disimitcd, and so the weaker. 

9. They must provide themselves of bouses, such 
as for the present they can, and, at more leisuia^, 
such as may be heller; and they first must plant for 
corn and cattle, &c. for food and necessary suste- 
nance; and after, they may enlarge themselvi's for 
those things which may he for profit and pleasure, 
and to traffic withal also. 

10. Woods for shipping, in the first place, may 
doubtless he there had, and minerals tlicre found, 
perhaps, of the richest; howsoever, the mlm^s out 


of the fruits of the earth, and seas and waters-^ 
joining, may be found in abundance. 

11. In a\short time tliey may build vessels ai 
ships also, for traffic with the parts near adjoinin 
and with England also, from whence they may be fr 
nished with such things as they may want, and, 
exchange or barter, send from thence other thhi^ 
with which fpiickly, either by nature or art, tie 
may abound. 

12. But these things would by all means be*pi 
vented; that no known bankrupt, for shelter; n 
known murderer or other wicked person, to avc 
the law'; nor known licretic or schismatic, be si 
fered to go into those countries; or, if they do ere 
in there, not to he harboured or continued; eh 
the place would receive them naught, and retu 
them into England, upon all occasions, worse.^ 

13. That no merchant, under colour of driving 
trade thither or from thence, he suffiered to w<, 
upon their necessities. 

14. And tliailo regulate all these im^ouveiiieiic 
which will iuseusihly grow upon them, that llu‘ ki 
he phsnsed to erect a suhordinah? council in Engbn 
whoso care and (•harg(‘ shall he, to advise, ami ] 
in (‘xecution, all things which shall h<‘ found hi 
the good of lliose mwv plantations: who, upon 
occasions, shall give an account of tludr prooeodii 
to the king, or to the council-board, and from th 
receive such directions as may best agree* with I 
government of llu'it place. 

15. ’Jdiat th(‘ king’s n’lisonahh* profit hi* not n 
lected, partly iqton rc‘si‘rvation of inoderatt* re 
and services ; and partly upon eustoms; ami pai 
upon importation and exportation of merchamli 
wdiich for a eonvenif'ut time aftc*r the plantat 
begin, would be v(‘ry (‘usy, to encourage the wo 
but, after it is W{‘11 si'Uled, may be raised to a c 
siderahlc proportion, w'ovthy the acceptation. 

[Yet these cautions arc to be observed in th 
undertakings. 

1. That no man he corniKdled to such an emp] 
ment; for that were a banislinienf, and, not a S(‘n 
tit for a free man. 

2. iriial if any Iransjdant thenisidvrH into |d: 
ations abroad, wlio are kmnvn sehismafi<-s, ontia 
or<*rirnina] p(*r.sons, that they lie sent tor hack u' 
the first notiei*; sueh pc‘rKons an* not fit to lay 
foundation of a mwv colony. 

.3, I'o make no extirpati<»n of the natives un 
pretence of planting religion: (hid surely will 
way Ik* pleased with such saerinces, 

4. That the ])eoph‘ sent thither be governed 

cording to tin: laws of this whereof they ; 

and still must 1 h* .suhjectH, 

5. I’o establish there the same purity of relig 
and tlie Hame diseipline for church governm 
witliout any mixture of popery or anabaptism, 
they should he drawn into iarlions nml sehisms, 
that ]jlace n*ceive them there had, and send tl 
haede worse. 

Cl To employ llmm in profitable trades 
manufactures, stteh as the elime will belt 

such as may be useful to this kinfulom, and ret 
to them an (*xehange of thiim:-; necessary. 
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That they he furnished and instructed for the 
military part, as they may defend themselves; lest, 
on a sudden, they he exposed as a j)rey to some 
other nation, when they have fitted the colony for 
them. 

8. To order a trade thither, and thence, in such 
a manner as some few merchants and tradesmen, 
under colour of furnishing the colony with neces. 
saries, mny not grind them, so as shall always keep 
them? in poverty. 

9. To place o\Gr them such governors as may he 
qualified in such manner as may govern the place, 
and lay the foundation of a new kingdom. 

10. That care be taken, that when the industry 
of one man hath settled the wmrk, a new man, by 
insinuation or misinformation, may not supplant 
him without a just cause, wdiich is the discourage¬ 
ment of all faithful endeavours. 

11. That the king will appoint commissioners in 
the nature of a council, who may superintend the 
works of this nature, and regulate what concerns the 
colonies, and give an account thereof to the king, or 
to his council of state. 

Again, For matter of trade, I confess it is out of 
my profession ; yet in that I shall make a conjecture 
also, and propound some things to you, whereby, if 
I am not much mistaken, you may advance the 
good of your country and profit of your master. 

1. Let the foundation of a profitable trade he thus 
laid, that the exportation of home commodities he 
more in value than the importation of foreign ; bo 
we shall be .sure that the stocks of the kingdom 
shall yearly increase, for then the balance of trade 
must be returned in money or bullion. 

2. In the importation of foreign commodities, let 
not tlic merchant return toys and vanities, as some¬ 
times it was elsewhere apes and peacocks, hut solid 
merchandise, first for necessity, next for pleasure, 
but not for luxury. 

3. Let the vaTiity of the times be restrained, 
which the neighbourhood of other nations have 
induced; and we strive apace to exceed our pattern: 

*^let vanity in apparel, and, which is more vain, that 
of the fashion, be avoided, I have heard that in 
Spain, a grave nation, whom in this I wish we might 
imitate, they do allow the jdayers and courtesans 
the vanity of rich and costly clothes; hut to sober 
men and matrons they permit it not upon pain of 
infamy; a severer punishment upon ingenuous natures 
than a pecuniary mulct. 

4. The excess of diet in costly meats and drinks 
• fetched from beyond the seas would he avoided; wise 

men will do it without a law, I would there might 
he a law to restrain fools. The excess of wine co.sts 
the kingdom mnch, and returns nothing hnt surfeits 
and diseases; were we as wise ns easily we might 
he, within a year or two at the most, if we vrould 
needs he drunk with wines, we might he drunk with 
half the cost. 

; 5, If we must he vain and superfluous in laces 

and embroideries, which are more costly than either 
warm or comely, let the curiosity be the manufac¬ 
ture of the natives; then it should not he verified of 
us ** materiam superabat opus.” 


6. But instead of crying up all things, which are 
either brought from beyond sea, or wrought here by 
the hands of strangers, let us advance the native 
commodities of our own kingdom, and employ our 
countrymen before strangers; let us turn the wools 
of the land into clothes and stuffs of our own growth, 
and the hemp and flax growing here into linen 
cloth and cordage: it would set many thousand 
hands on work, and thereby one shilling worth of 
the materials would by industry he multiplied to 
five, ten, and many times to twenty times more in 
the value being wrought. 

7. And of all sorts of thrift for the public good, I 
W'ouia above all others commend to your care the 
encouragement to be given to husbandry, and the 
improving of lauds for tillage; there is no such 
usury as this. The king cannot enlarge the hounds 
of these islands, which make up his empire, the 
ocean being the unremovable wall which encloseth 
them ; but he may enlarge and multiply the revenue 
tliereof by this honest and harmless way of good 
husbandry, 

8. A very great help unto trade are navigable 
rivers; they are so many indraughts to attain wealth; 
wherefore by art and industry let them he made; 
hut let them not he turned to private i>roflt. 

9. In the last place, I beseech you, take into 
your serious consideration that Indian wealth, which 
this island and the seas thereof excel in, the hidden 
and rich treasure of fishing. Bo we want an ex¬ 
ample to follow P I may truly say to the English, 

Go to the pismire, thou sluggard,” I need not 
expound the text: half a day's sail with a good 
wind, wdll show the mineral and the miners. 

10. To regulate all these it will be worthy the 
care of a subordinate council, to whom the ordering 
of these things may he committed, and they give an 
account thereof to the state.] 

YIII, I come to the last of those things which I 
propounded, which is, the curiality. 

The other did properly concern the king, in his 
royal capacity, as pater patrim ; this more properly 
as pater-familias : and herein, 

1. I shall in a word, and but in a word only, put 
you in mind, that the king in Ins ovrn person, 
both in respect of his household or court, and in 
respect of his whole kingdom, for a little kingdom 
is hut ns a great household, and a great household 
as a little kingdom, must be exemplary, Regis ad 
cxempliuu,” etc. But for this God be praised, oui 
charge is easy; for our gracious master, for his 
learning and piety, justice and bounty, may he, and 
is, not only fair precedent to his own subjects, hut 
to foreign princes also; yet he is still hut a man, 
and seasonable mementos may he useful; and, be¬ 
ing discreetly used, cannot hut take wrell with him. 

2. But your greatest care must he, that the great 
men of his court, for you must give me leave to he 
plain with you, for so is your injunction laid upon 
me, yourself in the first place, who arc first in the 
eye of all men, give no just cause of scandal; either 
by light, or vain, or by oppressive carriage. 

3. The great officers of the king's household had 
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need be both discreet and provident persons, both for 
his honour and for his thrift; they must look both 
ways, else they are but half-sighted: yet in the 
choice of them there is more latitude left to affec¬ 
tion, than in the choice of counsellors, and of the 
great officers of state, before touched, which must 
always be made choice of merely out of judgment; 
for in them the public hath a great interest. 

[And yet in these, the choice had need be of 
honest and faithful servants, as well as of comely 
outsides, wdio can bow the knee, and kiss the hand, 
and perform other services, of small importance 
compared with this ot public employment. King 
David, Psal. ci. 6, 7, propounded a rule to himself 
for the choice of his courtiers. He was a wise and 
a good king; and a wise and a good king shall do 
well to follow such a good example: and if he find 
any to be faulty, which perhaps cannot suddenly be 
discovered, let him take on Mm this resolution as 
king David did, There shall no deceitful person 
dwell in ray house.*' Rut for such as shall bear 
office in the king's house, and manage the expenses 
thereof, it is much more requisite to make a good 
choice of such servants, both for his thrift and for 
his honour.] 

4. Eor the other ministerial officers in court, as, 
for distinction' sake, they may be termed, there must 
also be an eye unto them and upon them. They 
have usually risen in the household by degrees, and 
it is a noble way, to encourage faithful service: 
but the king must not bind himself to a necessity 
herein, for then it will be held ex debito ; neither 
must he alter it, without an apparent cause for it: 
but to displace any who are in, upon displeasure, 
which for the most part happeneth upon the inform¬ 
ation of some great man, is by all means to be 
avoided, unless there be a manifest cause for it. 

5. In these things you may sometimes interpose, 
to do just and good offices; but for the general, I 
should rather advise, meddle little, but leave the 
ordering of those household affairs to the white- 
staffs, which are those honourable persons, to whom 
it properly belongeth to be answerable to the king 
for it; and to those other officers of the green-clolli, 
who are subordinate to them, as a kind of council, 
and a court of justice also. 

fi. Yet for the green-cloth law, take it in the 
largest sense, I have no opinion of it, farther than 
it is regulated by the just rules of the common kws 
of England. 

7. Towards the support of his Majesty's own 
tabic, and of the prince's, and of bis necessary 
officers, his Majesty hath a good health by purvey¬ 
ance, which justly is due unto him; and, if justly used, 
is no great burden to the subject; but by the pur¬ 
veyors and other under-officers is many times abused. 
In many parts of the kingdom, I think, it is already 
reduced to a certainty in money; and if it be indif^ 
fercntly and discreetly managed, itw^ould be no hard 
matter to settle it so throughout the whole king¬ 
dom; yet to be renewed from time to time: for 
that will be the best and safest, both for the king 
and people. 

S. The king must be put in mind to preserve the 


revenues of his crown, both certain and casual, 
out diminution, and to lay up treasure in store 
against a time of extremity ; empty coffers give an 
ill sound, and make the people many times forget 
their duty, thinking that the king must be beholden 
to them for his supplies. 

9. I shall by no means think it fit, that he reward 
any of his servants with the benefit of forfeitures, 
either by fines in the court of Star-chamber, or 
high commission courts, or other courts of justice, 
or that they should be formed out, or bestowed upon 
any, so much as by promise, before judgment given; 
it would neither be profitable nor honourable. 

10. Besides matters of serious consideration, in 
the courts of princes, there must be times for pas¬ 
times and disports: when there is a queen and ladies 
of honour attending her, there must sometimes be 
masques, and revels, and interludes; and when 
there is no queen, or princess, as now, yet at festi¬ 
vals, and for entertainment of strangers, or upon 
such occasions, they may be fit also: yet care would 
be taken, that in such cases they be set off more 
with wit and activity than wdth costly and wasteful 
expenses. 

11. But for the king and prince, and the lords 
and chivalry of the court, I rather commend, in their 
turns and seasons, the riding of the great horse, the 
tilts, the barriers, tennis, and bunting, which are 
more for the health and strength of those who exer¬ 
cise them, than in an effeminate way to please 
themselves and others. 

And now the prince groweth up fast to be a man, 
and is of a sw’eet and excellent disposition; it would 
be an irreparable slain and dishonour upon you, 
having that access unto him, if you should mislead 
him, or suffer him to be misled by any loose or flat¬ 
tering parasites; tbe whole kingdom hath a deep 
interest in his virtuous education ; and if you, keep¬ 
ing that distance which is fit, do humbly interpose 
yourself, in such a case he will one day give you 
thanks for it. 

12. Yet dice and cards may sometimes be used 
for recreation, when fleld-sports cannot be had; but*^ 
not to use it as a mean to spend the time, much less 
to mispcncl the thrift of the gamesters. 

Sir, I shall trouble you no longer: 1 have rim 
over these things as I first propoimiled them; please 
you to make use of them, or any of them, as you 
shall see occasion; or to lay them by, as you 
shall think best, and to add to them, as you daily 
may, out of your experience. 

I must be bold, again, to put you in mind of your 
present condition ; you are in the quality of a cen- 
tinel; if you sleep, or neglect your charge, you are 
an undone man, and you may fall much faster than 
you have risen. 

I have but one thing more to mind you of, which 
nearly concerns yourself; you serve a great and 
gracious master, and there is a most hopeful young 
prince, whom you must not desert; it behoves you 
to carry yourself wisely and evenly between them 
both : adore not so the rising son, that you forget 
the father, who raised you to this height; nor be 
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vou so obsequious to the father, that you give just 
cMse to the son to suspect that you neglect him: 
but carry yourself with that judgment, as, if it be 
possible, may please and content them both; which, 
truly, I believe, will be no hard matter for you to 
do: so may you live long beloved of both. 

rif you find in these or any other your observ¬ 
ations, which doubtless are much better than these 
loose collections, any thing which you would have 
either the father or the son to take to heart, an ad¬ 
monition from a dead author, or a caveat from an 


impartial pen, whose aim neither was nor can be 
taken to be at any particular by design, will prevail 
more and take better impression than a downright 
advice; which perhaps may be mistaken as it it 

were spoken magisterially. _ . 

Thus may you live long a happy instrument tor 
your king and country ; you shall not be a meteor or 
a blazing star, but Stella fixa: happy here and more 
happy hereafter. “ Deus manu su4 te ducat: J 
which is the hearty prayer of 

Your most obliged and devoted Servant. 


advertisement touching an holy war. 


written in the year MDGXXn. 


TO THE KIGUT EKVKIIEND F.ATIIEU IN GOU, 

LANCELOT ANDREWS, 

lord bishop of WINCHESTER, AND COUNSEELOE OX' ESTATE TO IlIS MAJESTY. 




My lord, , _ - 

Amongst consultations, it is not the least to ® ® us, that which 

others. For examples give a quicker impression than ai pJuLned unto^us.” This they do the 

the Scripture also tendereth for satisfaction; “that no new g „„cp. -md more especially'if 

Letter, by how much the examples are liker in circumstances to our own case arul^ more jeeu ^ y 

they fall upon persons that are greater and ^ good sound conclusion, that if our 

match ourselves highly in our own conceit; so on the other sule it is a goc 

belters have sustained the like events, we have the less cause ■ Christian, I have tasted. 

In this kind of consolation I have not been wanting to * fhroueh the variety of my reading, 

. through God’s great goodness, of higher remedies. • avi^ thought f confess, have chiefly stayed 

set before me many examples both of ancient and J. three persons that had held 

upon three particulars, as the most eminent and the most resembling. 1 disaster but by 

eh^ief plaee^f authority in their countries; 

justice and sentence, as delinquents and criminals , All th ^ » nf nit^ht work remaining amongst the fair 

of their calamity is now as to posterity but as a little "f^ mg k, ^ fe 

and excellent tables of their acts and works : and all , ■ y restored with 

amples to quench any man’s ambition of rising again; in a violent death The men were. Demos- 

great glory, but to their farther ruin and destruction, ending in a death X tic men , 

Cteo, ..a S,.«a, pe«o.. Ih.. I a™i™, d.io »f "'f'’ 'f 'I't ^ to 

turn, had oontraotea it. Whan 1 had cut mma a,-a. "d”"^010? Ihalr tlntaa, hdiig 

observe, how they hid bear their forttmes, and principally, ^ ^ 
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fov bribery, and not Simple bribery, but bribery in the nature of treason and disloyalty, yet nevertheless 
took so little knowledge of his fortune, as daring his banishment he did much busy himself, and TnfeF 
meddle with matters of state; and took upon him to counsel the state, ns if he had been still at the helm' 
by letters; as appears by some epistles of his which are extant. Seneca, indeed, who was condemned 
for many corruptions and crimes, and banished into a solitary island, kept a mean; and though his nen 
did not freeze, yet he abstained from intruding into matters of business; but spent his time in writing 
books of excellent argument and use for all ages; though he might have made better choice, sometimes 
oi his (ledications. ’ 

These examples confirmed me much in a resolution, whereunto I was otherwise inclined, to spend mv 
time wholly m writing; and to put forth that poor talent, or half talent, or what it is, that God hath 
given me not as heretofore to particular exchanges, but to banks, or mounts of perpetuity, which will not 
break. Therefore having not long since set forth a part of my “ Installationwhich is the work that 
in mine own judgment, si nunquam fallit imago, I do most esteem; I think to proceed in some new’parts 
thereof. And although I have received from many parts beyond the seas, testimonies touching that work 
such as beyond which I could not expect at the first in so abstruse an argument; yet nevertheless 1 have 
just cause to doubt, that it flies too high over men’s heads : I have a purpose therefore, though I break 
(be order of time, to draw it down to the sense, by some patterns of a “Natural Story and Inquisition.” 
And again, for that my book of “ Advancement of Learning” may be some preparative, or key, for the 
better opemng^of the “Instaiirahon;” because it exhibits a mixture of new conceits and old; whereas the 
Instamation gives the new unmixed, otherwise than with some little aspersion of the old for taste’s 
sake; I have thought good to procure a translation of that book into the general language, not without 
ore.it, and .imple additions, and cnncliment thereof, especially in the second book, wdiich handleth the 
partition of sciences; in siudi sort, as I hold it may serve in lieu of the first part of the “ Instauration ” 
and acquit my promise in that part. Again, because I cannot altogether desert the civil person that 1 have 
born; which if I should forget, ciiougli would remember; 1 have also entered into a work touching Laws 
nb;inT?v"^ ^ character of justice in a middle term, between the speculative and reverend discourses of 
the writings of lawyers, which arc tied and obnoxious to (heir particular laws. And 
' i„p ^ purpose to make a particular digest, or recompilement of the laws of 

? ’i ^ assistance, and that which 1 cannot master by mine own 

tlm ^1 '’7® the work of my “ Instauration” had in coLemplation 

Wl -,1 , r and the dowries of govcrnmcnl; I thought in duly I owed some¬ 
what iiiilo my own country, which I ever loved; insomneh as allhough my place hath been far above mv 

fo now V and cares conceniing the good thereof were beyond, and over, and above mv place'- 

wh^erT '"i "°1 ‘'''"'"''y ‘'nmained unto me to do it honour- 

which I liave endeavoured to do in my work of “ The Reign of King Henry (he Seventh.” As for mv 

stiSe? 00 /"' irr "‘f’'"’ "I" "‘’'t nalure, I count them hut as the rccrealions of my otlier 

ton 11 ’■ ^ «'«se kind of ivriling.s 

thnJe ’ embracement, perhaps, yield more lustre and reputation to mv name thtn 

ose other which I have in hand. But I account the use that a man should seek of the puhlishini- of 

man, I^dTotTg^Srug ti‘!h Wm.° anticipation of that which is proper to foil,,; a 

in w-ith myself my writings, as well those which I have published, as (ho,so which 1 had , 

st ^i-e-t’ went all into the city, and none into the temple ; where, h.-causc, 1 have found 

nent ‘ 1™’- ^ “ako some poor oblation. Therefore 1 iiave chosen an ai-gu- 

n ent, mixt of religious and civil consideration.S; and likewise niixt between confemulative and -letHe 

JiOTs''’\tvr notice an cxorierc aliqiiis? Great matters, especially if they h‘e reli¬ 

gious, have, many times, small beginnings : and (he platform may draw on (he ImildiL Thi-- work 
because I was ever an enemy to flattering dedications, I have dedicated toyonr lordshiii in resiiecrof our 

Your Lordship’s loving Ifriund, 

PR. ST. AtBAN, 


THE PERSON.S THAT SPEAK! 

EUSEBIU,S, GAMALIEL, ZBBEDJEUS, MARTIUS, EUPOLIS, POLLIO. 


There met at Paris, in the house of Eupolis, 
Eusebius, Zobedmiis, Gamaliel, Ararlius, all per.son.s 


tho (‘im- 

tnaliel of a prott'stanl: xoalot: 


of eminent (][tin,Iity, Imt of seven'll dispositions* Eu¬ 
polis liimself was also jiresent; and while they were 

/(‘bf^danis of a Tioinaw oalholio Marlins of a military 

'man: EupoliB of a politic: Pollio of a conrtior. 
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set in conference,Pollio came in to them from court; 
anA as soon as he saw them, after his witty and 
pleasant maimer, he said, 

Follio, Here he four of you, I think, were able 
to make a good world; for you are as differing as 
the four elements, and yet you are friends. As for 
Eupolis, because he is temperate, and without 
passion, he may be the fifth essence. 

Fupolis. If we fwe, Pollio, make the great world, 
you alone make the little ; because you profess, and 
practise both, to refer all things to yourself. / ollzo. 
And what do they that practise it, and profess it not, 
Fupolis. They are the less hardy, and the more 
dangerous. But come and sit down with us, for we 
were speaking of the afiairs of Christendom at tins 
day; wherein we wmuld he glad also to have your 
opinion. Poliio. My lords, I have journeyed this 
morning, and it is now the heat of the clay; there- 
fore your lordships’ discourses had need content my 
cars very well, to make them entreat mine eyes to 
keep open. But yet if you will give mo leave to 
awake you, when I think your discourses do hut 
sleep, I will keep watch the best I can, hupolhs. 
You cannot do us a greater favour. Only T fear you 
will think all our discourses to be but the heller sort 
of dreams; for good wishes without power to elTect, 
are not much more. But, Bir, ^dien you came in, 
Martins had both raised our attentions, ancl alfected 
us with some speech he had begun; and it falleth 
out well, to shake off your drowsiness; for it seemed 
to he the trumpet of a war. And therefore, Mar¬ 
lins, if it please you, to begin again; for the speech 
was such, as deserveth to he heard twice; and I 
assure you, your auditory is not a little amended by 
the presence of Pollio. MarUun. When yon came 
in, Pollio, I was saying freely to these lords, that I 
had observed, how by the space now of half a cen¬ 
tury of years, there had been, if I may speak it, a 
kind of meanness in the designs and enterprises of 
Christendom. Wars with subjects, like an angry 
soft for a man’s own, that might he better ended by 
accord. Some petty acquests of a town, or a spot 
‘ of territory ; like a farmer’s purchase of a close or 
nook of ground, that lay fit for him. And although 
the wars had been for a Naples, or a Milan, or a 
Portugal, or a Bohemia, yet these wars were hut as 
the wars of heathens, of Athens, or Sparta, or 
Rome, for secular interest, or ambition, not worthy 
the wuirfare of Christians. The chureli, indeed, 
makctli her missions into the extreme parts of the 
nations and isles, and it is well: but this is ‘‘Ecce 
nnus gladius hie.” The Christian princes and po¬ 
tentates are they that arc wanting to the propaga¬ 
tion of the faith by their arms. Yet, our Lord, 
that said on earth, to the disciples, Ite ct predi¬ 
cate,” said from heaven to Constantine, In hoc 
signo Vince.” What Christian soldier is there that 
wFll not he touched with a religious emulation to 
see an order of Jesus, or of St. Francis, or of St. 
Augustine, do such service, for enlarging the Chris¬ 
tian borders; and an order of St. Jago, or St. 
Michael, or St. George, only to robe, and feast, ancl 
perform rites and observances? Surely the mer¬ 
chants themselves shall rise in judgment against the 


princes and nobles of Europe; for they have maclc 
a great path in the seas, unto the ends of thc^wond ; 
and set forth ships, and forces, of Spanish, English, 
and Butch, enough to make China tremble: and ail 
this, for pearl, or stone, or spices: hut for the pearl 
of the kingdom of heaven, or the stones of the 
heavenly Jerusalem, or the spices of the spouses 
garden, not a mast hatli been set up : na3q they can 
make shift to shed Christian blood so far off amongst 
themselves, and not a drop for the cause of Christ. 
But let me recall myself; I must acknowledge, that 
within the space of fifty years, whereof I spake, 
there have been three noble and memorable actions 
upon the infidels, wherein the Christian hath^ been 
the invader: for where it is upon the defensive, I 
reckon it a war of nature, and not of piety. The 
first was, that famous and fortunate war by sea, that 
ended in the victory of Lepanto ; which hath put a 
hook into the nostrils of the Ottomans to Ibis day; 
which was the work chiefly of that excellent pope 
Pius Quintus, whom I wonder his successors have 
not declared a saint. The second was, tlie noble, 
though unfortunate, expedition of Sebastian king of 
Portugal upon Africa, which was achieved by him 
alone; so alone, as left somewhat for others to^ ex¬ 
cuse. The last was, the brave incursions of Sigis- 
mund the Transylvanian prince, the Uiread of whose 
prosperity was cut off liy the cliristians IhcmHclves, 
contrary to the worthy and paternal monitories of 
pope Clement the eighth. More than these, t do 
not remember. FoUw. No ! Wliat say you to the 
extirpation of tlie Moors of Valentia? At which 
sudden question, Marlims was a little at a stop ; and 
Gamaliel prevented him, and said: Gmmth'eL I 
think, Martins did well in omitting that action, for 
I, for my part, never approved it; and it seems, God 
was not well pleased with that deed; for you see 
the king, in whose time it passed, whom you catho¬ 
lics count a saint-like and immaculate prince, was 
taken away in the flower of his age: and the authoi, 
and great counsellor of that rigour, whose fortunes 
seemed to he built upon the rock, is ruined : and it 
is thought by some, that the reckonings of that 
business are not yet cleared with Bpain; for that 
numbers of those supposed Moors,^ being tried now 
by Ihcir exile, conliiuic constant in the faith, and 
true Christians in all points, save in the thirst ^ 
venge. Zebvd, ake not hasty judgment, Gamaliel, 
of that great action, which was as Christ’s fan in 
those countries, except yon could show some such 
covenant from the crown of Spain, as Joshua made 
with the Gibeonites; that that cursed seed should 
continue in the land. And yon sec it was done by 
edict, not tumultuously; the sword was not put into 
the people’s hand. Eupol I think Martins^ did 
omit it, not as making any judgment of it either 
way, hut because it sorted not aptly with action of 
war, being upon subjects, and without resistance. 
But let us, if you think good, give Martins leave to 
proceed in his discourse; for methought he spake 
like a divine in armour. MaHina, It is true, 
Eupolis, that the principal object which I have be¬ 
fore mine eyes, in that whereof 1 speak, is piety 
and religion. But, nevertheless, if I should speak 
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only as a natural man, I should persuade the same 
hing. For there is no such enterprise, at this day 
for secular greatness, and terrene honour, as a war 
upon infidels. Neither do I in this propound a 
novelty, or imagination, but that which is proved 

f though perhaps 

of ess difficulty The Castiliaus, the age before 
that wherein we live, opened the new world; and 
subdued and planted Mexico, Pern, Chili, and other 
parts of the West Indies. We see what floods of 
treasure have flowed into Europe by that action; so 

Ibtl Christendom are raised 

. since ten times, yea twenty times told. Of this 

Rinr**?*’ accumulate, and 

stffl P«rt! the silver is 

fp ^ Besides, infinite is the access of 

territory and empire, by the same enterprise. For 
there was never a hand drawn, that did double the 
^st of the habitable world, before this: for so a 
ZZ TI \ / P«‘ to account, 

wTbe hereafter 

ti e farther occupation and colonizing of those 

countries. And yet it cannot be affirm^ed, if one 
speak ingenuously, that it was the propa<ration of 
he Christian faith that was the adam^t^ofthat dil 
ovary, entry and plantation ; but gold and silver, 

•inneHv^ ^1 Providence, was but second in man’s 
the rnmn ’"tention. The like may bo said of 
k n/oTpm.|"'‘''’f'“'r" conquests of Emanuel, 
and^Alif ! f; whose arms began to circle Afric 
nd Asia,- and to acquire, not only the trade of 

in-T^d^n aoeT''’ 

o» na places, m those extreme parts of the east 
For neither in this was religion the prLci ial S 

tha both the East and the West Indies being met 

n"«r«. “I’”"™, th. ,un 

never sets in the Spanish dominions, hut ever shines 

upon one part or other of them: whSchTtrsi; truW 
IS a beam of glory, though I cannot say it is s^o 

..i.L A? iif'7’ Spm 

..niliAAp <» 

SlZlnufL"”' ‘i'^S 

“ir 

jCtT ta't“oVdvirT“i°"’ 

out that whatsoever is in ^“oomuiic souls ; 

most general good of people, may jfsliff thVaction^ 
he the people more or less civil B it EnnnKo r’ 

Jrall not easily grant, that I c peoj ’oJ'Xt 'o 

p»p.; „..„5 ™ .T£ 


?nel?nT^ barbarous, yet the government of the 

Incas had many parts of humanity and civilitv 
They had reduced the nations from the adoration 
opa multitude of idols and fancies, to the adoration 
of the sun. And, as I remember, the book cf Wis 
dom noteth degrees of idolatry; making tharof 
worshipping petty and vile idols more gross than 
simply the worshipping of the creature. And some 
of the prophets, as I take it, do the like, in the 
metaphor of more ugly and bestial fornication. The 
Peruvians a so, under the Incas, had magnificent 
temples of their superstition; they had strict and 
legular justice ; they bare great faith and obedience 
to then- kings ■ they proceeded in a kind of mar¬ 
tial justice with their enemie.s, oflering them their 
aw, as better for their own good, before they drew 
heir sword. And much like was the state of Mex- 
ICO, being an elective monarchy. As for those 

werfn T ‘hey 

and yet ele¬ 
gant, though not military. So that, if things be right- 
ly weighed, the empire of the Turks may be fSy 

A barbarous than any of these^ 

A cruel tyranny, bathed in the blood of their cmi: 

lavcr^’TornTr a heap of vassals and 

slaves, no nobles; no gentlemen ; no freemen • no 

inheritance of land ; no styrp or ancient families ■ 
a people that is without natural atrcclion j and as 
the Scripture saith,_ that “regardeth not the desires 
women ; and without piety or care towards their 
"'■“■“" 7 “hoat morality, without letters, 

■ -, r sciences; that can scarce measure an acre of 
and or an hour of the day: base and slutt sh i„ 
buildings, chefs, and the like ; and in a word, a voi-; 
reproach of human society: and yet this nation liath 
made tlic garden of the world a wilderness; for that, 
as it is truly said concerning the Turks, wliere Ot- 

?e?y ffiiu “o-ne np 

Polho. Yet in the midst of your invective. Mar- 
tins, do the fm-ks this right, as to remember that 
hey are no idolaters : for if, as yon say, there be a 

enn, there is a much greater dilTcronce between 
woishijiping a creature, and the Creator. For the 
1 inks do acknowledge God the Father, Creator of 
heaven and oemth, being the first jierson in the Trl 

w cn Marlins made some pause, Zebedccus replied 
w th a countenance of great reprehension and Lva- •' 

r Ir heed, Pollio, that we 

dll not unawares into the heresy of Manuel Com- . 

met’T °ii iiffirmed that Maho- 

mets God was the true God; which opinion was 
not only rejected and condemned by the synod hut 

nili to '!'■?, "‘“’7 ““f 

to be H^T strange words, as arc not 

to he named. Marhm\ I confess that it is mv 

C uno‘n ■! " '"m 

hm infidels, or savages, 

that cither have boon, or now are, both in poin? of 

and hope of success, might, perhaps, invite some 
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other choice. But before I proceed, both myself 
would he glad to take some breath; and I shall 
frankly desire, that some of your lordships would 
take your turn to speak, that can do it better. But 
chiefly, for that I see here some that are excellent 
interpreters of the divine law, though in several 
ways j and that I have reason to distrust mine own 
judgment, both as w^eak in itself, and as that which 
may be overborne by my zeal and affection to this 
cause.* I think it were an error to speak farther, 
till I may see some sound foundation laid of the law¬ 
fulness of the action, by them that are better versed 
in that argument. MupoUs, I am glad, Marlins, to 
see in a person of your profession so great modera¬ 
tion, in that you are not transported in an action that 
warms the blood, and is appearing holy, to blanch 
or take for admitted the point of lawfulness.^ And 
because, melhinks, this conference prospers, if your 
lordships will give me leave, I will make some 
motion touching the distribution of it into parts. 
Unto w’hich when they all assented, Eupolis said: 
ItJupolis. I think it would not sort amiss, if Zebe- 
dmns would be pleased to handle the question, 
Whether a war for the propagation of the Christian 
faith, without other cause of hostility, be lawful or 
no, and in what cases ? I confess also T ’would he 
glad to go a little farther, and to hear it spoken to 
concerning the lawfulness, not only pennissively, 
but whether it be not obligatory to cliristian princes 
and states to design it; w'bicli part, if it please 
Gamaliel to undertake, the point of the lawfulness 
taken simply will be complete. Yet there resteth 
the comparative : that is, it being granted, that it 
is either lawful or binding, yet whether other things 
be not to he preferred hetbre it; as extirpation of 
heresies, reconcilements of schisms, pursuit of lawful 
temporal rights and quarrels, and the like; and how 
far this enterprise ought either to wait upon these 
other maters, or to be mingled with them, or to pass 
by them, and give law to them, as inferior unto it¬ 
self? And because this is a great part, and Ease- j 
bins hatli yet'said nothing, we will by way of mulct 
* or pain, if your lordships think good, lay it upon 
him. All this while, I doubt much that Pollio, who 
hath a sharp wit of discovery towards what is solid 
and real, ami what is specious and air}q will esle(‘m 
all this but impossibilities, and eagles in the clouds: 
and therefore we shall all entreat him to crush this 
argument with his best forces ; that by the light we 
shall take from him, we may either cast it away, if 
it be found hut a bladder, or discharge it of so much 
as is vain and not sperable. And because I confess 
I myself am not of that opinion, although it be a 
hard encoimter to deal with Pollio, yet I shall do 
my best to prove the enterprise possible; and to 
show how all impediments may he either removed 
or overcome. And then it will he fit for Martins, if 
we do not desert it before, to resume his larther 
discourse, as w’cH for the persuasive, as for the con¬ 
sult, touching the means, piaqiaratioiis, and all that 
may conduce nuto the enterprise. But this is but 
my wish, your lordships will put it into better order. 
They all not only allowed the distribution, but ac¬ 
cepted the parts; but because the day was spent, 


they agreed to defer it till the next morning. Only 
Pollio said: 

Pollio. You take me right, Eupolis, tbr I am of 
opinion, that except you could bray Christendom in 
a mortar, and mould it into a new paste, there is no 
possibility of an holy war. And I was ever of opi¬ 
nion, that the philosophers’ stone, and an holy war, 
were but the rendezvous of cracked brains, that 
wore their feather in their head instead of their hat. 
Nevertheless, believe me of courtesy, that if you five 
shall be of another mind, especially after you have 
heard what I can say, I shall be ready to certify with 
Hip[>ocrates, that Athens is mad, and Democritus is 
only sober. And, lest you should take me for alto¬ 
gether adverse, 1 will frankly contribute to the 
business now at first. Ye, no doubt, will amongst 
you devise and discourse many solemn matters: hut 
do as I shall tell you. This pope is decrepit, and 
the hell goeth for him. Take order, that when he 
is dead, tliere he chosen a tiope of fresh years, 
between fifty and threescore ; and see that he take 
the name of Urban, because a pope of tliat name 
did first institute the croisado, and as with an holy 
trumpet, did stir up the voyage for the Holy Land. 
Eupolis. You say well; hut be, I pray you, a little 
more serious in this conference. 

The next day the same persons met as tliey had 
appointed ; and after they were set, and tlnit tliere 
had passed some sporting speeclies from Pollio, how 
tlie war was already begun ; for that, he said, lie 
had dreamt of nothing but Janizaries, and Tartars, 
and Sultans all the nightlong: Martins said: Mar- 
Uu.s. The distribution of this conference, which was 
made by Eupolis yesternight, and was by us ap¬ 
proved, seemeih to me perfect, save in one point; 
and that is, not in the number, but in the placing of 
the parts. For it is so disposed, that Pollio and 
Eupolis shall debate the possibility or impossibility 
of the action, before I shall deduce the particulars 
of the means and mariner by which it is to be 
achieved. Now I have often observed in deliber¬ 
ations, that the entering near hand into the manner 
of pevformane(‘, and execution of that which is under 
(lelilieration, hath quite overturued the opinion for¬ 
merly conceived, of the possibility or inqiossibility. 
Ho that things, that at the first show S(?emed jmssi- 
blc, by rijqiing up the performance of them, have 
heen convicted of impossibility ; find things that on 
the other side have showed impossible, by the de¬ 
claration of the means to cflect them, as by a hack 
light, have appeared possible, the way through 
them being discerned. This I speak not to alter 
the order, but only to desire Pollio and Eupolis not 
to speak peremptorily, or conclusively touching the 
point of possibility, till they have heard me deduce 
the means of the execution: and that done, to 
reserve themselves at liberty for a reply, after they 
had before them, as it were, a model of the enter¬ 
prise. This grave and solid advertisement and 
caution of Martins was commended hy them 
all. "Whereupon Eupolis said: Eupolis. Since 
Martins hath hegunto refine that which was yester¬ 
night resolved; i may the better have leave, espe¬ 
cially in the mending of a xiroposition, which was 
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iiime own, to remember an omission which is more 
than a misplacing*. For I doubt we ought to have 
added or inserted into tlie point of lawfulness, the 
question, how far an holy war is to be pursued, 
whether to displanting and extermination of people ? 
And again, whether to enforce anew belief, and to 
vindicate or punish infidelity j or only to subject the 
countries and people; and so by the temporal sword 
to open a doj^r for the spiritual sword to enter, by 
persuasion, instruction, and such means as are pro¬ 
per for souls and consciences? But it may be, nei¬ 
ther is this necessary to be made a part by itself; 
for that Zebedams, in his wisdom, will hill into it 
as an incident to the point of lawfulness, which can- 
imt be handled without limitations and distinctions. 
Zehedmus. You encourage me, Eupolis, in that I 
^ perceive, how in your judgment, which I do so much 
esteem, I ought to take that course, which of my¬ 
self 1 was^ purposed to do. For as Martins noted 
well, tliat it is but a loose thing to speak of possi¬ 
bilities, without Ihc particular designs; so is it to 
speak of lawfulness without the particular cases. I 
will therefore first of alldistinguishthe cases; though 
you shall give me leave, in the handling of them 
not to sever them with too much preciseness; for 
both It would cause needless length, and we are 
not now in arts or methods, but in a conference. It 
IB therefore first to be put to question in general, as 
Lupohs propounded it, whether it be lawful for 
chiistian princes or slates to make an invasive war, 
only and sin)i)ly for (he j)roi);igalion of the faith,” 
without other cause of hostililyj or ciroiimslatice tliat 
may provoke and induce the war? 

^ Secondly, 'Wiiethor, it being made part of liie 
ease, that tlie countries were once Christian, and 
inembere of the church, and where the golden candle¬ 
sticks did sttuid, though now they be utterly alienated, 
and no Christians left; it be not lawful to make a 
war to restore them to the church, as an ancient 
patrimony of Christ P Thirdly, if it be made a far- 
tiler part of the case, that there are yet remaining 
m the countries multiludes of Christians, whether it. 
be not lawful to make a war to free them, and 
deliver them from the servitude of the infidels f 
Pourlhly, whether it be not lawful to make a war 
for the imrging and recovery of coiiseerated places, 
being now polluted and profaned; a.s the holy cit,: 

and sepulchre, and such other places of principal 
adora ion and devotion? Fifthly, whether it be not 
lawful to make a war for the revenge or vindication 
ot blasphemies <ind reproaches against the Deity 
and our blessed Saviour; or for the effusion of 
hnstian blood, and cruelties against christiams, 

considering 

that God 8 visits are without limitation of time; and 
many times do but expect the fulness of the sin? 
Sixthly, It IS to be considered, ns Eupolis now last 
well remembered, whelher a holy war, which, ns in 
the worthiness of the quarrel, so in the justness of 
the prosecution, ought to exceed all temporal wars, 
nmy be pursued, either to tin., expulsion of people 
01 the_enforcement of coiiseieuccs, or tbo like ex’ 

lest while we remember wc are Christians, k e forget 


that others are men ? But there is a point that pro 
cedeth all these points recited; nay, and in a manner 
dischargeth them, in the particular of a war against 
Uio 1 iirk: which point, I think, would not have 
come into my thought, but that Martins givin- us 
yesterday a representation of the empire of“the 
Turks, With no small vigour of words, which \ (,u 
1 olho, called an invective, but was indeed a true 
charge, did put me in mind of it: and the mure I 
think upon it, the more I settle in opinion, 'Hint a 
vyar to suppress that empire, though wo set aside 
the cause of religion, were a just war. After 
Zebedmus had said this, ho made a pause, to see 
whether any of the rest would say any thing : hm 
when he perceived nothing hut silence, and si'ms 
ot attention to that he would farther say, he pro- 
ccedecl thus: ^ 

ZehedcBus. Your lordships will nU look for a 
tieatise from me, but a spcecli of consullation; and 
m tliai: brevity and manner will I speak. First 
i shall agree, that as the cause of a war ought to 
he just, so the justice of that cause onglit to be evi¬ 
dent; not obscure, not scrupulous. For by the con- 
sent of all laws, in capital causes, the evidence must 
be lull and clear: and if so where one man’s life is 
in question, what say we to a war, which is ever the 
sentence of death upon many ? We must beware 
therefore how wo make a Moloch, or a heathen 
idol, of our blessed Saviour, in sacrificing the blood 
of men to him by an unjust war. Tiie justice of 
, every action consisteth in the merits of the cause 
I I le wdiiant of the jurisdiction, and the form of (he 
prosecution. As for the inward intention, I leave i( 
to the court of heaven. Of these things soverallv, as 
they may have relation to the present subicet ofa 
war against infidels : and namely, against the mo.st 
potent and most dangerous enemy of the faith, the 
J urk. I hold, and I doubt not but 1 shiill make it 
T ain, as far as a sum or brief can make a eause 
plain, that a war against the Turk is lawful, bull, 
liy (be laws of nature and nations, and by tlie law 
divine, wliich is the perfection of the other two. As 
lor llie laws positive and civil of (ho Roniams, or* 
Olliers whatsoever, they are loo small engines to 
move fhe weight of tiiis qin.-slion. And therefore 
it> myjudgment, many of ||,e luU- .selioohnen, thoimh 
excellent men, take not the right way in dispnling 
this qiiestum; except (hey had the gift of Navins, 
that they could, “ eolem tiovaeiila .seindere,” hew 
stones with pen-knives. First, for the law of 
n.ttnre. The philosoi.her Aristotle is no ill inler- 
preter thereof. Ho halli set many men on work ‘ 
with a witty speech of nalura domimt.s, and iialura 
servns; aflirmuig expressly and positively, that from 
the very nativify some things are horn to rule, and 
some things to obey: which oracle liatli been taken 
in divers senses. Home have taken it for a speech 
of ostentation, to entitle tlie fireeians to an empire 
over the barhanans*; wliich indeed wu?? b<;lt<>r main¬ 
tained by las .s<‘h(ilar Alexanchn-. Some have taken 
d lor a spocnlativo platfonii, (hat reason and nature 
would that (he best should govern; but not in nnv 
wise to create a right. B«t for my part, I take it 
neither for a brag, nor for a wish; but for a truth 
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as he iimitetli it. For he saith, that if there can be 
found such an inequality between man and man, as 
there is between man and beast, or between soul and 
body, it investeth a right of government: which 
seemeth rather an impossible case than an untrue 
sentence. But I hold both the judgment true, and 
the case possible j and such as hath had, and hath a 
being, both in particular men and nations. But ere 
we go farther, let us confine ambiguities and mis- 
takings, that they trouble us not. - First, to say that 
the more capable, or the better deserver, hath such 
right to govern, as he may compulsorily bring under 
the less worthy,, is idle. Men will never agree upon 
it, who is the more worthy. For it is not only in 
order of nature, for him to govern that is the more 
intelligent, as Aristotle would have it; but there is 
no less required for government, courage to protect; 
and above all, honesty and probity of the will to 
abstain from injury. So fitness to govern is a per¬ 
plexed business. Some men, some nations, excel in 
the one ability, some in the other. Therefore the 
l)osilion which I intend, is not in the comparative, 
that the wiser, or the stouter, or the juster nation 
should govern ; but in the privative, that where 
there is a heap of people, though we term it a king¬ 
dom or state, that is altogether unable or indign 
to govern ; there it is a just cause of war for another 
nation, that is civil or policed, to subdue them: and 
this, though it were to be clone by a Cyrus or a 
Ceesar, that were no Christian. Tlie second mis¬ 
taking to be banished is, that I understand not this 
of a personal tyranny, as was the state of Rome 
under a Caligula, or a Nero, or a Commodus: shall 
the nation suffer for that wherein they suffer P But 
when the constitution of the state, and the funda¬ 
mental customs and laws of the same, if laws they 
may be called, are against the laws of nature and 
nations, then, I say, a war upon them is lawful. 1 
shall divide the (|uesliou into three parts. First, 
whether there he, or may be iiny nation or society 
of men, against whom it is lawful to make a war, 
without a precedent injury or provocation P Secondly, 
*what are those breaches of the law of nature and 
nations, which do forfeit and divest all right and 
title in a nation to govern? And thirdly, whether 
those breaches of tlie law of nature and nations he 
found in any nation at this day ; and namely, in the 
empire of the Ottomans? For the first, I liold it 
clear that such nations, or states, or societies of 
people, there may he and are. There cannot he a 
better ground laid to declare this, than to look into 
the original donation of government. Observe it 
well, especially the inducement, or preface. Saith 
God; “Let us make man after our own image, and 
let him have dominion over the fishes of the sea, 
and the fowls of the aii*, and the beasts of the land,^’ 
&c. Hereupon Do Victoria, and with him some 
others, infer excellently, and extract a most true and 
divine aphorism, “Non fundatur dominium, nisi in 
imagine Dei.’' Here we have the charter of found¬ 
ation : it is now tlie more easy to judge of the for¬ 
feiture or reseizure. Deface the image, and you 
divest the right. But what is this image, and how 
is it defaced ? The poor men of Lyons, and some 


fanatical spirits, will tell you, that the image of God 
is purity; and the defacement, sin. But this sub- 
verteth all government: neither did Adam’s sin, or 
the curse upon it, deprive him of his rule, but left 
the creatures to a rebellion or reluctation. And 
therefore if you note it attentively, when this charter 
was renewed unto Noah and his sous, it is not by 
the w^ords, “You shall have dominion;” but “ Your 
fear shall be upon all the beasts of the land, and 
the birds of the air, and all that moveth: ” not re- 
granting the sovereignty, which stood firm; and 
protecting it against the reluctation. The sound 
interpreters therefore expound this image of God, 
of natural reason; which if it be totally or mostly 
defaced, tlie right of government doth cease; and 
if you mark all the interpreters well, still they doubt 
of tlie case, and not of tlie law. But this is pro¬ 
perly to be spoken to in handling the second point, 
when we shall define of the defacements. To go 
on : The prophet Hosea, in the person of God, said 
of the Jews; “They have reigned, hut not by me; 
they have set a seigniory over themselves, but I 
knew nothing of it.” Wbicb place proveth plainly, 
that there are governments whicli God doth not 
avow. For though they he ordained by his secret 
providence, yet they are not acknowledged by his 
revealed will. Neither can this he meant of evil 
governors or tyrants : for they are often avowed and 
established as lawful potentates ; hut of some per¬ 
verseness and defection in the very nation itself; 
which appearcth most manifestly in that the pro¬ 
phet speaketh of the seigniory in ahstracto, and not 
of the person of the Imrd. And although some 
heretics of those we speak of have abused this text, 
yet the suu is not soiled in passage. And again, if 
any man infer upon the words of the prophet fol¬ 
lowing, wdiich declare this rejection, and, to use the 
words of the text, rcsci.ssion of their estate to have 
been for their idolatry, that by this reason the go¬ 
vernments of all idolatrous nations should he also 
dissolved, whicli is manifestly untrue, in ray judg¬ 
ment it followeth not. For tlie idolatry of the Jews 
tlien, and the idolatry of the heathen then and now', 
are sins of a far dilFering nature, in rt'gard of the' 
special covenant, and the clear manifestations 
wherein God did coiUraet and exhibit himself to 
that nation. This nullity of policy, and rigrht of 
estate in some nations, is yet more significantly cx- 
])ressed by Moses in his canticle; in the person of 
God to the Jews: “Ye have incensed me wdth gods 
tliat are no gods, and I will incense you with a 
people that are no people:” such as were, no 
doubt, the people of Canaan, after seisin wuis given 
of the land of promise to the Israelites. For from 
that lime their right to the land was dissolved, 
thougli th(*y remained in many places uneonquered. 
By tins we may see, that there are nations in name, 
that are no nations in right, hut multitudes only, 
and swarms of people. For like as there arc par¬ 
ticular persons outlawed and proscribed by civil 
laws of several countries; .so are there nations that 
are outlawed and proscribed by the law of nature 
and nations, or by the immediate commandment of 
God. And as there are kings de facto, and not de 
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as he limiteth it For he saith, that if there can be 
found such an inequality between man and man, as 
there is between man and beast, or between soul and 
body, it investeth a right of government: which 
seemeth rather an impossible case than an untrue 
sentence. But I hold both the judgment true, and 
the case possible ; and such as hath had, and hath a 
being, both in particular men and nations. But ere 
we go farther, let us confine ambiguities and mis- 
takings, that they trouble us not. . First, to say that | 
the more capable, or the better deserver, hath such 
right to govern, as he may compulsorily bring under 
the less worthy,, is idle. Men will never agree upon 
it, who is the more worthy. For it is not only in 
order of nature, for him to govern that is the more 
intelligent, as Aristotle would have it; but there is 
no less required for government, courage to protect; 
and above all, honesty and probity of the will to 
abstain from injury. So fitness to govern is a per¬ 
plexed business. Some men, some nations, excel in 
the one ability, some in the other. Therefore the 
l)osition which I intend, is not in the comparative, 
lliat the wiser, or the stouter, or the juster nation 
should govern ; hut in the privative, that where 
there is a heap of people, though we term it a king¬ 
dom or state, that is altogether unable or indign 
to govern ; there it is a just eause of war for another 
nation, that is civil or policed, to subdue them: and 
this, though it were to be clone by a Cyrus or a 
Ceesai’, that were no Christian. The second mis¬ 
taking to be banished is, that I understand not this 
of a personal tyranny, as was the state of Rome 
under a Caligula, or a Nero, or a Comniodus: shall 
the nation sufler for that wherein they sufTer? But 
when the constitution of the slate, and the funda¬ 
mental customs and laws of the same, if laws they 
may be called, are against ihe law^s of nature and 
nations, then, T say, a war upon them is lawful. 1 
shall divide tlie question into three parts. First, 
whether there he, or may he any nation or society 
of men, against whom it is lawful to make a war, 
without a precedent injury or provocation P Secondly, 
"what are those broaelies of the law of nature and 
nations, which do forfeit and divest all right and 
title in a nation to govern P And thirdly, whether 
those breaches of the law of nature and nations he 
found in any nation at this day ; and namely, in tlie 
empire of the Ottomans? For the first, I liold it 
clear that such nations, or states, or societies of 
people, there may he and are. There cannot he a 
better ground laid to declare this, than to look into 
the original donation of government. Observe it 
well, especially the inducement, or preface. Saith 
God: Let us make man after our own image, and 
let him have dominion over the fishes of the sea, 
and the fowls of the air, and the beasts of the land,’^ 
&c. Hereupon l)c Victoria, and with him some 
others, infer excellently, and extract a most true and 
divine aphorism, ^‘Nou fimdatur dominium, nisi in 
imagine Dei.” Here we have the charter of found¬ 
ation: it is now the more easy to judge of the for¬ 
feiture or reseizure. Deface the image, and you 
divest the right. But what is this image, and how 
is it defaced P The poor men of Lyons, and some 


fanatical spirits, will tell you, that the image of God 
is purity; and the defacement, sin. But this sub- 
verteth all government: neither, did Adam’s sin, or 
the curse upon it, deprive him of his rule, hut left 
the creatures to a rebellion or reliictation. And 
therefore if you note it attentively, when this charter 
was renewed unto Noah and his sons, it is not by 
the wmrds, ‘‘ You shall have dominion;” but “ Your 
fear shall be upon all the beasts of the land, and 
the birds of the air, and all that moveth: ” not re- 
granting the sovereignty, which stood firm; and 
protecting it against the reluctation. The sound 
interpreters therefore expound this image of God, 
of natural reason; which if it be totally or mostly 
defaced, the right of government doth cease ; and 
if you mark all the interpreters well, still they doubt 
of the case, and not of the law. But this is pro¬ 
perly to be spoken to in haiulling the secund point, 
when we shall define of the defacenicnts. To go 
on ; Tlie prophet Hosea, in the person of God, said 
of the Jews; “They have reigned, hut not by me; 
they have set a seigniory over themselves, but I 
knew nothing of it.” Which place proveth plainly, 
that there are governments which God doth not 
avow. For though they be ordained by his secret 
providence, yet they are not acknowledged by his 
revealed will. Neither can this he meant of evil 
governors or tyrants : for they are often avowed ami 
established as lawful potentates; but of .some per¬ 
verseness and defection in the very nation itself; 
which a])peareth most manifestly in that the pro¬ 
phet speaketh of the seigniory in ab-stracto, and not 
of the piu'son of the Lord. And although some 
heretics of those we speak of have abused this text, 
yet the sun is not soiled in passage. And again, if 
any man xnfor upon the words of the prophet fol¬ 
lowing, wdiich declare this rejection, and, to use the 
words of the text, rescission of their estate to have 
been for their idolatry, that by this reason the go- 
vcnimcnt.s of all idolatrous natioias should he also 
dissolved, which is manifostly untrue, in my judg¬ 
ment it followelh not. For tlie idolatry of the Jews 
tlien, and the idolatry of the heallion then and now, 
are sins of a far ditiering nature, in iH*gard of the' 
sqiecial covenant, and the clear inauife.stations 
wherein God did conlract and exhibit himself to 
that nation. 'I'his nullity of policy, and right of 
estate in some nations, is yet more significantly ex¬ 
pressed by Moses in his canticle; in the person of 
(hxl to the Jews: “ Ye have incensed me with gods 
that are no gods, and I will incense you with a 
people that are no people:” such as were, no 
doubt, the people of Canaan, after seisin xvas given 
of the land of promise to the Israelites. For from 
that time their right to the land was dissolved, 
though they remained in many })l<ices unconquered. 
By lliis we may see, that there are nations in name, 
that are no nations in right, hut multitudes only, 
and swarms of people. For like as there a.re par¬ 
ticular [icrsons outlawed and ]u'oscribed by civil 
laws of several countries; .so are there natioias that 
are outlawed and proscribed by the law of nature 
and nations, or by the immediate commandment of 
God. And as there are kings de facto, and not cle 
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jure, in respect of the nullify of their title j so are 
there nations that are occupants de facto, and not 
de jure, of their territories, in respect of the nullity 
of their policy or government. But let us take in 
some examples into the midst of our proofs,* for 
they will prove as much as put after, and illustrate 
more. It was never doubted, but a war upon pirates 
may be lawfully made by any nation, though not 
infested or violated by them. Is it because they 
have not certas sedes or lares ? In the piratical war 
which was achieved by Pompey the Great, and was 
his truest and greatest glory, the pirates had some 
cities, simdry ports, and a great part of the province 
of Cilicia; and the pirates now being, have a re¬ 
ceptacle and mansion in Algiers. Beasts are not 
less savage because they have dens. Is it because 
the danger hovers as a cloud, that a man cannot tell 
where it will fall; and so it is every inan^s case.^ 
The reason is good, but it is not all, nor tbatwhich is 
most alleged. For the true received reason is, that 
pirates are communes humani generis hostes; whom 
all nations are to prosecute, not so much in the right 
of their own fears, as upon tlie band of human society. 
For as there are formal and written leagues, re¬ 
spective, to certain enemies; so is there a natural 
and tacit confederation amongst all men, against the 
common enemy of human society. So as there needs 
no intimation, or denimciationof the war; there needs 
no request from the naI ion grieved: but all these 
formalities the law of nature supplies in the case of 
pirates. The same is (lie case of rovers by land; 
such as yet are some cantons in Arabia, and some 
petty kings of the mountains, adjacent to straits 
and ways. Neither is it lawful only for the neigh¬ 
bour princes to destroy such pirates or rovers, but 
jf there were any nation never so far ofi; that would 
make it an enterprise of merit and true glory, as 
the Romans that made a war for the liberty of 
Graecia from a distant and remote part, no doubt 
they might do it I make the same judgment of that 
kingdom of the assassins now destroyed, which was 
situate upon the borders of Saraca; and was for a 
time a great terror to all the princes of the Levant. 
There the custom was, that upon, the commandment 
of their king, and a blind obedience to be given 
thereunto, any of them was to undertake, in the 
nature of a votary, the insidious murder of any ])nnce, 
or person, upon whom the commandment went. 
This custom, without all question, made their whole 
government void, as an engine built against human 
society, worthy by all men to be fired and pulled 
do^m. I say the like of the anabaptists of Munster; 
and Ibis, although they had not been rebels to the 
empire ; and put case likewise that they had done 
no mischief at all actually, yet if there shall be a 
congregation and consent of people, that shall hold 
a 1 things to be lawful, not according to any certain 
Jaws or rules, but according to the secret and variable 
motions and instincts of the spirit; this is indeed 
no nation, no people, no seigniory, that God doth 
know; any nation that is civil and policed, may, if 
they Will not be reduced, cut them off ffom the face 
of the earth. Now let me put a feigned case, and 
yet antiquity makes it doubtful whether it was fic- 


tion or history, of a land of Amazons, where the 
whole government public and private, yea, the 
militia itself, was in the hands of women. I demand 
is not such a preposterous government, against the 
first order of nature, for women to rule over men, in 
itself void, and to be suppressed? I speak not of 
the reign of women, for that is supplied by counsel, 
and subordinate magistrates masculine, but where 
the regiment of state, justice, families, is all managed 
by women. And yet this last case differetl> from 
the other before, because in the rest there is terror 
of danger, but in this there is only error of nature. 
Neither should I make any great difficulty to affirm 
the same of the sullanry of the Mamalukes; where 
slaves, and none but slaves, bought for money, and 
of unknown descent, reigned over families of 
freemen. And much like were the case, if you 
suppose a nation, where the custom were, that after 
full age the sons should cxpulse their fathers and 
mothers out of their possessions, and put them to 
their pensions: for these cases, of women to govern 
men, sons the fathers, slaves, freemen, are much in 
the pme degree ; all being total violations and per¬ 
versions of the laws of nature and nations. For the 
West^Indies, I perceive, Martius, you have read 
Garcilazzo de Yicga, who himself was descended 
of the race of the Incas, a Mestizo, and is willing to 
make the best of the virtues and manners of bis 
country: and yet in troth he cloth it soberly and 
credibly enough. Yet you shall hardly edify me, tliat 
those nations might not by the law of nature have 
been subduecl by any nation, that bad only policy 
and moral virtue; though the propagation of the 
faith, wdicrcof we shall speak in the proper place, 
were set by, and not made part of the case. Surely 
their nakedness, being with them, in most parts of 
that country, without all vail or covering, was a great 
defacement: for in the acknowledgment of naked¬ 
ness was the hrst sense of sin; and the heresy of 
the Adamites was ever accounted an affront of nature. 
But upon these I stand not: nor yet upon their 
idiocy, in thinking that horses did’eat their bits, 
and letters speak, and the like: nor yet upon their* 
sorceries, which are almost common to all idolatrous 
nations. But, I say, their sacrificing, and more 
especially their eating of men, is such an aboraina- 
tion, as, metlanks, a man's face should be a little con¬ 
fused, to deny, that this custom, joined with the rest 
did not make it lawful for the Spaniards to invade 
their territory, forfeited hy tlie law of nature; and 
either to reduce them or clisplant them. But far be it 
from me, yet nevertheless, to justify the cruellies , 
which were at first used towards them; which had 
their reward soon after, there being not one of the 
principal of the first conquerors, but died a violent 
death himself; and was well follow’-ed by the deaths of 
many more. Of examples enough : except we should 
add thc^ labours of Hercules; an example, which 
though it be flourished with much fabulous matter, yet 
80 much it hath, that it doth notably set forth the con¬ 
sent of all nations and ages, in the approbation of 
the extirpating and debellating of giants, monsters, 
and foreign tyrants, not only as lawful, but as ineri- 
tonous even of divine honour: and this although 
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the deliverer came from the one end of the world 
unto the other. Let us now set down, some argu¬ 
ments to prove the same j regarding rather weight 
than number, as in such a conference as this is fit. 
The first argument shall be this. It is a great error, 
and a narrowness or straitness of mind, if any man 
think, that nations have nothing to do one with 
another, except there be either an union in sove¬ 
reignty, or a conjunction in parts or leagues. There 
are other bauds of society, and implicit confeder¬ 
ations. That of colonies, or transmigrants, towards 
their mother nation. Gentes unius labii is somewhat; 
for as the confusion of tongues was a mark of se¬ 
paration, so the being of one language is a mark of 
union. To have the same fundamental laws and 
customs in chief is yet more, as it was between 
the Grecians in respect of the barbarians. To be 
of one sect or worship; if it be a false worship, I 
speak not of it, for that is but fratres in malo. But 
above all these, there is the supreme and indissoluble 
consanguinity and society between men in general: 
of which the heathen poet, whom the apostle calls 
to witness, saith, ‘*We are all his generation.’* 
But much more we Christians, unto whom it is re¬ 
vealed in particularity, that all men came from one 
lump of earth; and that two singular persons 
were the parents from whom all the generations of 
the world are descended: we, I say, ought to ac¬ 


knowledge, that no nations are wholly aliens and 
strangers the one to the other; and not to be less 
charitable than the person introduced by the comic 
poet, Homo sura, humani nihil a me alienum pnto.** 
Now if there be such a tacit league or confederation, 
sure it is not idle; it is against somewhat, or some¬ 
body : who should they be ? Is it against wild beasts; 
or the elements of fire and water ? No, it is against 
such routs and shoals of people, as have utterly de¬ 
generated from the laws of nature; as have in their 
very body and frame of estate a monstrosity; and 
may be truly accounted, according to the examples 
we have formerly recited, common enemies and 
grievances of mankind; or disgraces and reproaches 
to human nature. Such people, all nations are in- 
teressed, and ought to be resenting, to suppress; 
considering that the particular states themselves, 
being the delinquents, can give no redress. And 
this, I say, is not to be measured so much by the 
principles of jurists, as by lex charitatis; lex proximi, 
which includes the Samaritan as well as the Levite; 
lex filiorum Ad® de massa xma; upon which original 
laws this opinion is grounded: which to deny, if a 
man may speak freely, were almost to be a schis¬ 
matic in nature, 

[ The rest was not perfected^J 


THE 

LORD BACON^S QUESTIONS 

ABOUT THE 

LAWFULNESS OF A WAR FOR THE PROPAGATION OF RELIGION. 


Questions wherein I desire opinion^ joined with 
arguments and authorities* 


Tenison’s WHETHER a war be lawful against 
“ Baconiana,” infidels, only for the propagation of the 
Christian faith, without other cause of 


hostility ? 

Whether a war he lawful to recover to the church 
countries which formerly have been Christian, though 
now alienate, and Christians utterly extirpated P 

Whether a war be lawful, to free and deliver 
Christians that yet remain in servitude and subjec¬ 
tion to infidels P 

Whether a war be lawful in revenge, or vindica¬ 
tion, of blasphemy, and reproaches against the Deity 
and our Saviour ? Or for the ancient effusion of 
Christian blood, and cruelties upon Christians ? 


Whether a war be lawful for the restoring and 
purging of the Holy Land, the sepulchre, and other 
principal places of adoration and devotion P 

Whether, in the cases aforesaid, it be not obliga¬ 
tory to Christian princes to make such a war, and 
not permissive only ? 

Whether the making of a war against the infidels 
be not first in order of dignity, and to be preferred 
before extirpations of heresies, reconcilements of 
schisms, reformation of manners, pursuits of just 
temporal quarrels, and the like actions for the public 
good ; except there be either a more urgent neces¬ 
sity, or a more evident facility in those inferior 
actions, or except they may both go on together in 
some degree P 
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NOTES OF A SPEECH 
CONCERNING A WAR WITH SPAIN. 


That ye conceive there will be little difference in 
opinion, but that all will advise the king not to en¬ 
tertain farther a treaty, wherein he hath been so 
manifestly and so long deluded. 

That the difficulty therefore will be in the conse¬ 
quences thereof; for to the breach of treaty, doth 
necessarily succeed a despair of recovering the Pala¬ 
tinate by treaty, and so the buisness falleth upon a 
war. And to that you will apply your speech, as 
being the point of importance, and besides, most 
agreeable to your profession and place. 

To a war, such as may promise success, there are 
three things required: a just quarrel; sufficient 
forces and provisions; and a prudent and politic 
choice of the designs and actions whereby the war 
shall be managed. 

For the quarrel, there cannot be a more just 
quarrel by the laws both of nature and nations, than 
for the recovery of the ancient patrimony of the 
king’s children, gotten from them by an usurping 
sword, and an insidious treaty. 

But farther, that the war well considered is not 
for the Palatinate only, but for England and Scot¬ 
land; for if we stay till the Low Countrymen be 
ruined, and the party of the papists within the realm 
be grown too strong, England, Scotland, and Ireland 
are at the stake. 

Neither doth it concern the state only, but our 
church: other kings, papists, content themselves to 
maintain their religion in their own dominions; but 
the kings of Spain run a course to make themselves 
protectors of the popish religion, even amongst the 
subjects of other kings; almost like the Ottomans, 
that profess to plant the law of Mahomet by the 
sword; and so the Spaniards do of the pope’s law. 
And therefore if either the king’s blood, or our own 
blood, or Christ’s blood be dear unto us, the quarrel 
is just, and to be embraced. 

For the point of sufficient forces, the balancing of 
the forces of these kingdoms and their allies, wdth 
Spain and their allies, you know to be a matter of 
great and weighty consideration; but yet to weigh 
them in a common inidcrstanding, for your part, you 
are of opinion that Spain is no such giant; or if he 
he a giant, it will be but like Goliah and Bavid, for 
God will be on our side. 

But to leave these spiritual considerations: you 
do not see in true discourse of peace and wuir, that 
we ought to doubt to be overmatched. To this 
opinion you are led by two things which lead all 
men; by experience, and by reason. 

For experience ; you do not find that for this age, 
take it for 100 years, there was ever any encounter 
between Spanish and English of importarice, either 


by sea or land, but the English came off with the 
honour; witness the Lammas-day, the retreat of 
Gaunt, the battle of Newport, and some others: but 
there have been some actions, both by sea and land, 
so memorable as scarce suffer the less to be spoken 
of. By sea, that of eighty-eight, when the Span¬ 
iards, putting themselves most upon their stirrups, 
sent forth that invincible Armada which should 
have swallowed up England quick; the success 
whereof was, that although that fleet swam like 
mountains upon our seas, yet they did not so much 
as take a cock-boat of ours at sea, nor fire a cottage 
at land, but came through our channel, and were 
driven, as Sir Walter Raleigh says, by squibs, fire- 
boats he means, from Calais, and were soundly 
beaten by our ships in fight, and many of them 
sunk, and finally durst not return the way they came, 
but made a scattered perambulation. Ml of ship¬ 
wrecks, by the Irish and Scottish seas to get home 
again : just according to the curse of the Scripture, 
“ that they came out against us one way, and lied 
before us seven ways.” By land, who can forget 
the two voyages made upon the continent itself of 
' Spain, that of Lisbon, and that of Gales, when in the 
former we knocked at the gates of the greatest city 
either of Spain or Portugal, and came off without 
seeing an enemy to look us in the face? And 
though we failed in our foundation, for that Antonio, 
whom we thought to replace in his kingdom, found 
no party at all, yet it was a true trial of the gentle¬ 
ness of Spain, which suffered us to go and come 
without any dispute. And for the latter, of Calcs, 
it ended in victory ; we ravished a principal city of 
wealth and strength in the high countries, sacked 
it, fired the Indian fleet that was in the port, and 
came home in triumph; and yet to this clay were 
never put in suit for it, nor tlemanded reasons for 
our doings. You ouglit not to forget the battle of 
Kinsale in Ireland, what time the Spanish forces 
were joined with the Irish, good soldiers as them¬ 
selves, or hettcfr, and exceccied us far in number, 
and yet tlu^y were soon defeated, and their general 
1)’Avila taken prisoner, and that war by that battle 
quenched and ended. 

And it is worthy to bo noted liow much our power 
in those days wuis inferior to our present state. 
Tlum, a lady old, and owner only of England, entan¬ 
gled with the revolt of Ireland, and her confederates 
of nolland much, weaker, and in no conjuncture. 
Now, a famous king, and strengthened with a prince 
of singular expectation, and in the prime of his years, 
owner of the entire isle of Britain, enjoying Ireland 
! populate and quiet, and infinitely more supported hy 
i confederates of the Low Countries, Denmark, divers 
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of the princes of Germany, and others. As for the 
comparison of Spain as it was then, and as it is now, 
you will for good respects forbear to speak j only 
you will say this, that Spain was then reputed to 
have the wisest council of Europe, and not a coun¬ 
cil that will come at the whistle of a favourite. 

Another point of experience you would not speak 
of, if it were not that there is a wonderful erroneous 
observation, which walketh about, contrary to all 
the true account of time; and it is, that the Span¬ 
iard where he once gets in, will seldom or never be 
got out again; and they give it an ill-favoured 
simile which you will not name, but nothing is less 
true: they got footing at Brest, and some other parts 
in Britain, and quitted it: they had Calais, xVrdes, 
Amiens, and were part beaten out, and part they 
rendered: they had Vercelles in Savoy, and fairly 
left it: they had the other day the Valtoline, and 
now have put it in deposit. What they will do at 
Ormus we shall see. So that, to speak truly of 
latter times, they have rather poached and offered 
at a number of enterprises, than maintained any 
constantly. And for Germany, in more ancient 
time, their great emperor Charles, after he had 
Germany almost in his fist, was forced in the end to 
go from Ishurgh, as it were in a mask by torch¬ 
light, and to quit every foot of his new acquests in 
Germany, which you hope likewise will be the 
hereditary issue of this late purchase of the Palati¬ 
nate. And thus much for experience. 

For reason: it hath many branches; you will 
but extract a few first. It is a nation thin sown of 
men, partly by reason of the sterility of their soil; 
and partly because their natives are exhaust by so 
many employments in such vast territories as. they 
possess, so that it hath been counted a kind of mira¬ 
cle to see together ten or twelve thousand native 
Spaniards in an army. And although they have at 
this time great numbers of miscellany soldiers in 
their armies and garrisons, yet, if there should be 
the misfortune of a battle, they are ever long about 
it to draw on supplies. 

They tell a tale of a Spanish ambassador that was 
brought to see their treasury of St. Mark at Venice, 
and still he looked clown to the ground; and being 
asked the reason, said, he was looking to see 
whether the treasure had any root, so that, if that 
were spent, it would grow again; as his master’s 
had.” But, howsoever it be of their treasure, cer¬ 
tainly their forces have scarcely any root, or at least 
such a root as putteth forth very poorly and slowly; 
whereas there is not in the world again sucli a 
spring and seminary of military people as is Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, and Ireland; nor of seamen, as is 
this island and the Low Countries: so as if the 
wars should mow them down, yet they suddenly may 
be supplied and come up again. 


A second reason is, and it is the principal, that 
if we truly consider the greatness of Spain, it con- 
sisteth chiefiy in their treasure, and their treasure 
in their Indies, and their Indies, both of them, is 
but an accession to such as are masters by sea; 
so as this axletree, whereupon their greatness turns, 
is soon cut a-two by any that shall be stronger than 
they at sea. So then you report yourself to their 
opinions, and the opinions of all men, enemies 
or whosoever; whether that the maritime forces of 
Britain and the Low Countries are not able to beat 
them at sea. For if that be, you see the chain is 
broken from shipping to Indies, from Indies to trea¬ 
sure, and from treasure to greatness. 

The third reason, which hath some affinity with 
this second, is a point comfortable to hear in the 
state that we now are; wars are generally causes of 
poverty and consumption. The nature of this war, 
you are persuaded, will be matter of restorative and 
enriching; so that, if we go roundly on with supplies 
and provision at the first, the war in continuance 
will find itself. That you do but point at this, and 
will not enlarge it. 

Lastly, That it is not a little to be considered, 
that the greatness of Spain is not only distracted ex¬ 
tremely, and therefore of less force; but built upon 
no very sound foundations, and therefore they can 
have the less strength by any assured and confident 
confederacy. With France they are in competition 
for Navarre, Milan, Naples, and the Tranche County 
of Burgundy; wdth the see of Borne, for Naples 
also: for Portugal with the right heirs of that line; 
for that they have in their Low Countries, with the 
United Provinces; for Ormus, now, with Persia; 
for Valencia, with the Moors expulsed and their 
confederates; for the East and West Indies, with all 
the world. So that if every bird had its feathei’, 
Spain would be left wonderful naked. But yet 
there is a greater confederation against them than 
by means of any of these quarrels or titles; and 
that is contracted by the fear that almost all nations 
have of their ambition, whereof men see no end. 
And thus much for the balancing of their forces. 

For the last point, which is the choice of the de¬ 
signs and enterprises, in which to conduct the war; 
you will not now speak, because you should be 
forced to descend to divers particulars, whereof 
some are of a more open, and some of a more secret 
nature. But that you would move the house to 
make a selected committee for that purpose; not to 
estrange the house in any sort, but to prepare things 
for them, giving them power and commission to call 
before them, and to confer with any martial men or 
others that are not of the house, that they shall 
think fit, for their advice and information: and so 
to give an account of the business to a general 
committee of the whole house. 
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A WAR WITH SPAIK 

INSCRIBED TO PRINCE CHARLES, 


ANNO MDCXXIV. 


Your highness hath an imperial name. It was 
a Charles that brought the empire first into France; 
a Charles that brought it first into Spain; why 
should not Great Britain have its turn ? But to lay 
aside all that may seem to have a show of fumes 
and fancies, and to speak solids: a war with Spain, 
if the king shall enter into it, is a mighty work; it 
requireth strong materials, and active motions. He 
that saith not so, is zealous, but not according to 
knowledge. But nevertheless Spain is no such 
giant: and he that thinketh Spain to be some great 
overmatch for this estate, assisted as it is, and may 
be, is no good mint-man; hut takes greatness of 
kingdoms according to their bulk and currency, and 
not after their intrinsic value. Although therefore 
I had wholly sequestered my thoughts from civil 
affairs, yet because it is a new case and concerneth 
my country infinitely, I obtained of myself to set 
down, out of long continued experience in business 
of estate, and much conversation in books of policy 
and history, what I thought pertinent to this busi¬ 
ness ; and in all humbleness present it to your high¬ 
ness : hoping that at least you will discern the 
strength of my affection through the weakness of my 
abilities: for the Spaniard hath a good proverb, “Be 
suario si empre con la calentura;’’ there is no heat 
of affection, but is joined with some idleness of brain. 

To a war are required, a just quarrel; sufficient 
forces and provisions; and a prudent choice of the 
designs. So then, I will first justify the quarrel ■ 
secondly, balance the forces; and lastly, propound 
variety of designs for choice, but not’ advise the 
choice; for that were not fit for a writing of this 
nature; neither is it a subject within the level of 
my judgment; I being, in effect, a stranger to the 
present occurrences. 

Wars, I speak not of ambitious predatory wars 
are suits of appeal to the tribunal of God’s justice,’ 
where there are no superiors on earth to determine 
the cause: and they are, as civil pleas are, plaints, 
or defences. There are therefore three just grounds 
of war with Spain: one plaint, two upon defence. 
Solomon saith, « A cord of three is not easily 
broken:’ but especially when every of the lines 
would hold single by itself. They are these: the 
recovery of the Palatinate; a just fear of the sub¬ 
version of our civil estate; a just fear of the sub¬ 
version of our church and religion. For in,the 

S'”/ 1°^ I shall 

maKe it ;^dain, that wars preventive upon just fears 


are true defensives, as well as upon actual invasions; 
and again, that wars defensive for religion, I speak 
not of rebellion, are most just; though offensive 
wars for religion are seldom to be approved, or 
never, unless they have some mixture of civil titles. 
But all that I shall say in this whole argument, will 
be but like bottoms of thread close wound up, which 
with a good needle, perhaps, may be flourished into 
large works. 

For the asserting of the justice of the quarrel, for 
the recovery of the Palatinate, I shall not go so 
high as to discuss the right of the war of Bohemia ; 
which if it be freed from doubt on our part, then 
there is no colour nor shadow why the Palatinate 
should be retained; the ravishing whereof was a 
mere excursion of the first wrong, and a super-in- 
justice. But 1 do not take myself to be so perfect* 
in the customs, transactions, and privileges of that 
kingdom of Bohemia, as to be fit to handle that 
part: and 1 will not offer at that I cannot master. 
Yet this I will say, in passage, positively and re¬ 
solutely ; that it is impossible an elective monarchy 
should be so free and absolute as an hereditary; no 
more than it is possible for a father to have so full 
power and interest in an adoptive son as in a na** 
tural; “ quia naturalis obligatio fortior civili.^’ And 
again, that received maxim is almost unshaken and 
infallible Nil magis natur® consentaneimi est, 
quam ut iisdem modis res dissolvantur, quibus con- • 
stituuntur.^^ So that if the part of the people or 
estate be somewhat in the election, you cannot make 
them nulls or ciphers in the privation or translation. 
And if it be said, that this is a dangerous opinion 
for the pope, emperor, and elective kings; it is true, 

It is a dangerous opinion, and ought to he a dan¬ 
gerous opinion, to such personal popes, emperors, or 
elective king.s, as shall transcend th(*ir limits, and 
become tyrannical. But it is a safe and sound . 
opinion for their sees, empires, and kingdoms; and 
for themselves also, if they be wise; “plcnitudo 
potestatis est plenitudo tempestatis.'' But the chief 
cause why I do not search into this point is, because 
I need it not. ^ And in handling the riglit of a war, 

I am not willing to intermix matter doubtful with 
that which is out of doubt For as in capital causes, 
wherein hut one maff s life is in question, in favorem 
yit88 the evidence ought to be clear; so much more 
m a judgment upon a war, which is capital to thou¬ 
sands. I suppose therefore the worst, that the of- 
lensive war upon Bohemia had been unjust; and 
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then make the case, which is no sooner made than 
resolved, if it be made not enwrapped, but plainly 
and perspicuously. It is this in thesi. An offen¬ 
sive war is made, which is unjust in the aggressor; 
the prosecution and race of the war carrieth the 
defendant to assail and invade the ancient and in- 
dubitate patrimony of the first aggressor, who is now 
turned defendant; shall he sit down, and not put 
himself in defence ? Or if he be dispossessed, shall 
he ifot make a war for the recovery. No man is so 
poor of judgment as wdll affirm it. The castle of 
Cadmus was taken, and the city of Thebes itself in¬ 
vested by Phoebidas the Lacedaemonian, insidiously, 
and in violation of league: the process of this ac¬ 
tion drew on a re-surprise of the castle by the The¬ 
bans, a recovery of the town, and a current of the 
war even unto the walls of Sparta. I demand, was 
the defence of the city of Sparta, and the expulsion 
of the Thebans out of the Laconian territories, un¬ 
just? The sharing of that part of the duchy of 
Milan, which lieth upon the river of Adda, by the 
Venetians, upon contract with the French, was an 
ambitious and unjust purchase. This wheel set on 
going, did pour a war upon the Venetians with such 
a tempest, as Padua and Trevigi were taken from 
them, and all their dominions upon the continent of 
Italy abandoned, and they confined within the salt 
waters. Will any man say, that the memorable re¬ 
covery and defence of Padua, when the gentlemen 
of Venice, unused to the wars, out of the love of 
their country, became brave and martial the firs^ 
day, and so likewise the re-adeption of Trevigi, and 
the rest of their dominions, was matter of scruple, 
whether just or no, because it had source from a 
quarrel ill begun ? The war of the duke of Urbin, 
nephew to pope Julius the second, when he made 
himself head of the Spanish mutineers, was as un¬ 
just as unjust might be; a support of desperate 
rebels; an invasion of St. Peter’s patrimony; and 
what you will. The race of this war fell upon the 
loss of Urbin itself, which was the duke’s undoubted 
right; yet, in this case, no penitentiary, though he 
had enjoined him never so strait penance to expiate 
his first oiFence, would have counselled him to have 
given over the pursuit of his right for Urbin; which, 
after, he prosperously re-obtained, and hath trans¬ 
mitted to his family yet until this day. Nothing 
more unjust than the invasion of the Spanish Armada 
in 88, upon our seas; for our land was holy land to 
them, they might not touch it; shall I say there¬ 
fore, that the defence of Lisbon or Gales, afterwards, 
was unjust? There he thousands of examples; 

utor in re non dubia exemplis non necessariis;” 
the reason is plain; wars are vindictse, revenges, repa¬ 
rations. But revenges are not infinite, but accord¬ 
ing to the measure of the first wrong or damage. 
And therefore when a voluntary offensive war, by the 
design or fortune of the war, is turned to a neces- 
Muy defensive w^ar, the scene of the tragedy is 
changed, and it is a new act to begin. For the par¬ 
ticular actions of war, though they are complicate in 
fact, yet they are separate and distinct in right; 
like to cross suits in civil pleas, which are sometimes 
both just. But this is so clear as needeth no far¬ 


ther to be insisted upon. And yet if in things so 
clear, it were fit to speak of more or less clear in our 
present cause, it is the more clear on our part, be¬ 
cause the possession of Bohemia is settled with the 
emperor. For though it be true, that non datnr 
compensatio injuriarumyet were there somewhat 
more colour to detain the Palatinate, as in the na¬ 
ture of a recovery, in value or compensation, if 
Bohemia had been lost, or w^ere still the stage of 
war. Of this therefore I speak no more. As for 
the title of proscription or forfeiture, wherein the 
emperor, upon the matter, hath been judge and 
party, and hath justiced himself, God forbid but that 
it should well endure an appeal to a war. For cer¬ 
tainly the court of heaven is as well a chancery to 
save and debar forfeitures, as a court of common law 
to decide rights; and there would be work enough 
in Germany, Italy, and other parts, if imperial for¬ 
feitures should go for good titles. 

Thus much for the first ground of war with Spain, 
being in the nature of a plaint for the recovery of 
the Palatinate; omitting here that which might be 
the seed of a larger discourse, and is verified by a 
number of examples ; that whatsoever is gained by 
an abusive treaty, ought to be restored in integrum: 
as we see the daily experience of this in civil pleas; 
for the images of great things are best seen con¬ 
tracted into small glasses; we see, I say, that all 
pretorian courts, if any of the parties be entertained 
or laid asleep, under pretence of arbitrement or ac¬ 
cord, and that the other party, during that time, 
doth cautelously get the start and advantage at 
common law, though it be to judgment and execu¬ 
tion ; yet the pretorian court will set back all things 
in statu quo prius, no respect had to such eviction 
or dispossession. Lastly, let there be no mistaking: 
ns if when I speak of a war for the recovery of the 
Palatinate, I meant, that it must be in linea recta, upon 
that place : for look into jus feeciale, and all exam¬ 
ples, and it will be found to be without scruple, that 
after a legation acl res repetendas, and a refusal, and 
a denunciation or indiction of a war, the war is no 
more confined to the place of the quarrel, but is left 
at large and to choice, as to the particular conducing 
designs, as opportunities and advantages shall invite. 

To proceed therefore to the second ground of a 
war with Spain, we have set it down to be, a just 
fear of the subversion of our civil estate. So then, 
the war is not for the Palatinate only, but for Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, Ireland, our king, our prince, our 
nation, all that we have. Wherein two things are 
to be proved : The one, that a just fear, without an 
actual invasion or offence, is a sufficient ground of a 
war, and in the nature of a true defensive : the other, 
that we have towards Spain cause of just fear; I 
say, just fear: for as the civilians do well define, that 
the legal fear is “ justus metus qui cMit in constan- 
tem virum,” in private causes: so there is ** justus 
metus qui cadit in constantem senatum, in causa 
publicanot out of umbrages, light jealousies, 
apprehensions, afar off, but out of clear foresight of 
imminent danger. 

Concerning the former proposition, it is good to 
hear what time saith. Thucydides, in his induce- 
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iTjent to his story of the great war of Pelopoonesns, 
sets down in plain terms, that the true cause of that 
war was the overgrowing greatness of the Athenians, 
and the fear that the Lacedemonians stood in 
thereby; and doth not doubt to call it, a necessity 
imposed upon the Lacedemonians of a war; which 
are the words of a mere defensive: adding, that the 
other causes were but specious and popular. 

» Verissimam quidem, sed minime sermone cele- 
bratam, arbitror extitisse belli causam, Athenienses, 
magnos effectos et Lacedmmoniis formidolosos, ne- 
cessitatem illis imposuisse bellandi qum autern 
propalam ferebantur utrinque caiisse, istse fuerant,’’ 
etc. “ The truest cause of this war, though least 
voiced, I conceive to have been this: that the 
Athenians, being grown great, to the terror of the 
Lacedaemonians, did impose upon them a necessity 
of a war: but the causes that went abroad in speech 
were these,” &c. Sulpitius Galba, consul, when he 
persuaded the Romans to a preventive war, with the 
later Philip long of Macedon, in regard of the greiit 
preparations which Philip had then on foot, and his 
designs to ruin some of the confederates of the Ro¬ 
mans, confidently saith, that they who toolc that for 
lan offensive war, understood not the state of the 
question. Ignorare videmini mihi, Quirites, non, 
utrum helium an pacem habeatis, vos consuli, neque 
enim liberum idvobis permittet Philippus, qui terra 
marique ingens bellum molitur, sed utrum in Mace- 
doniam legiones transportetis, an hostem in Italiam 
recipiatis.” “ Ye seem to me, ye Romans, not to 
understand, that the consultation before you is not, 
whether you shall have war or peace, for Philip will 
take order you shall be no choosers, who prepareth 
a mighty war both by land and sea, but whether 
you shall transport the war into Macedon, or receive 
it into Italy.” Antiochus, when he incited Prusias 
king of Bithynia, at that time in league with the 
Romans, to join with him in war against them, 
setteth before him a just fear of the overspreading 
greatness of the Romans, comparing it to a fire that 
continually took, and spread from kingdom to king¬ 
dom : “ Venire Romanos ad omnia regna tollenda, 
nt nullum usquam orbis terrarum nisi Romanum 
imperium esset; Philippum et Nabin expugnatos, sc 
tertium peti j ut quisque proximus ab opprcsso sit, 
per omnes velut continens inccndium pervasuriim 
That the Romans came to pull down all king¬ 
doms, and to make the state of Rome an universal 
monarchy ; that Philip and Nabis were already 
ruinated, and now was his turn to be assailed: so 
that as every state lay next to the other that was 
oppressed, so the fire perpetually grazed ” "Wherein 
it is well to be noted, that towards ambitious states, 
which are noted to aspire to great monarchies, and 
to seek upon all occasions to enlarge their domin¬ 
ions, “ crescunt argumenta justi metusall parti¬ 
cular fears do grow and multiply out of the contem¬ 
plation of the general courses and practice of such 
states. Therefore in deliberations of war against 
the Turk, it hath been often, with great judgment, 
maintained, that Christian princes and states have 
always a sufficient ground of invasive war against 
the enemy: not for cause of religion, but upon a 


just fear; forasmuch as it is a fundamental law in 
the Turkish empire, that they may, without any 
other provocation, make war upon Christendom^ for 
the propagation of their law j so that there licth 
upon the Christians a perpetual fear of a war, hang¬ 
ing over their heads, from them; and therefore 
they may at all times, as they think good, he upon 
the prevention. Demosthenes exposeth to scorn 
wars which are not preventive, comparing those 
that make them to country fellows in a fenqing- 
school, that never ward till the blow be past: « Ut 
barbari pugiles dimicare solent, ita vos bellum geri- 
tis cum Philippo: ex his'enimis, qui ictus est, ic- 
tui semper inhseret: quod si cum alibi verberes, illo 
manus transfert; ictum autem depellere, aut pro- 
spicere, neque scit neque vult.” “ As country fel¬ 
lows use to do when they play at wasters, such a 
kind of war do you Athenians make with Philip; 
for with them he that gets a blow straight falleth 
to ward when the blow is passed; and if you strike 
him in another place, thither goes his hand like¬ 
wise : hut to put by, or foresee a blow, they neither 
have the skill nor the will.” 

Clinias the Candian, in Plato, speaks desperately 
and wildly, as if there were no such thing as peace 
between nations ; but that every nation expects but 
his advantage to war upon another. But yet in that 
excess of speech there is thus much that may have 
a civil construction; namely, that every state ought 
to stand upon its guard, and rather prevent than be 
prevented. His words are “ Quam rem fere vocaut 
pacem, nudum et inane nomen est; revera autem 
omnibus, adversus omnes civitates, bellum sempi- 
ternum perdurat.” That which men for the most 
part call peace, is but a naked and empty name ; 
but the truth is, that there is ever between all estates 
a secret war.” I know well this speech is the ob¬ 
jection and not the decision, and that it is after re¬ 
futed; but yet, as I said before, it bears thus much 
of truth, that if that general malignity, and predis¬ 
position to war, which he untruly figureth to be in 
all nations, be produced and extended to a just fear 
of being oppressed, then it is no more a true peace, . 
but a name of a peace. 

As for the opinion of Iphicrates the Athenian, it 
demands not so much towards a war as a just fear, 
but rather cometh near the opinion of Clinias; 
as if there were ever amongst nations a brooding of 
a war, and that there is no sure league but impuis- 
sance to do hurt. For he, in the treaty of peace 
with the Lacedmmoniatis, spcjaketli plain language; 
telling them, there could be no true and secure 
peace, except the J/a(!cckenionians yielded to those 
things, which being granted, it would be no longer 
in their power to hurt the Athenians, though they 
would: and to say truth, if one mark it well, this 
was in all memory the main piece of wisdom, in 
strong and prudent counsels, to he in perpetual 
watch, that the states about them sliould neither by 
approach, nor hy increase of dominion, nor by ruin¬ 
ing confederates, nor by blocking of trade, nor by 
any the like means, have it in their power to hurt 
or annoy the states they serve; and whensoever 
any such cause did but appear, straightways to buy 
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it out with a war, and never take up peace at credit' 
and upon interest. It is so memorable, as it is yet 
as fresh as if it were done yesterday, how that tri¬ 
umvirate of kings, Henry the eighth of England, 
Francis the first of France, and Charles the fifth 
emperor and king of Spain, were in their times so 
provident, as scarce a palm of ground could be got- 
ten by either of the three, but that the other two 
would be sure to do their best, to set the balance 
of Europe upright again. And the like diligence 
was used in the age before by that league, where- 
wdth Guicciardine beginneth his story, and maketh 
it, as it were, the calendar of the good days of Italy, 
which was contracted between Ferdinando king of 
Naples, Lorenzo of Medici potentate of Florence, 
and Lodovico Sforza duke of Milan, designed chiefiy 
against the growing power of the Venetians; but 
yet so, as the confederates had a perpetual eye one 
upon another, that none of them should overtop. 
To conclude therefore ; howsoever some schoolmen, 
otherwise reverend men, yet fitter to guide pen¬ 
knives than swords, seem precisely to stand upon it, 
that every offensive war must be ultio, a revenge, 
that presupposeth a precedent assault or injury; 
yet neither do they descend to this point, which we 
now handle, of a just fear; neither are they of au¬ 
thority to judge this question against all the prece¬ 
dents of time. For certainly, as long as men are 
men, the sons, as the poets allude, of Prometheus, 
and not of Epimetheus, and as long as reason is 
reason, a just fear will be a just cause of a preven¬ 
tive war; but especially if it be part of the case, 
that there he a nation that is manifestly detected to 
aspire to monarchy and new acquests; then other 
states, assuredly, cannot he justly accused for not 
staying for the first blow ; or for not accepting 
Polyphemus’s courtesy, to be the last that shall be 
eaten up. 

Nay, I observe farther, that in that passage of 
Plato "which I cited before, and even in the tenet 
of that person that beareth the resolving part, and 
not the objecting part, a just fear is justified for a 
. cause of an invasive war, though the same fear 
proceed not from the fault of the foreign state to 
be assailed; for it is lliere insinuated, that if a 
state, out of the distemper of their own body, 
do fear sedition and intestine troubles to break out 
amongst themselves, they may discharge their own 
ill humours upon a foreign wav for a cure. And 
this kind of cure was tendered by Jasper Coligni, 
admiral of France, to Charles the ninth the French 
king, when by a vive and forcible persuasion 
he moved him to a war upon Flanders, for the 
better extinguishment of the civil wmrs of France; 
hut neither was that counsel prosperous; neither 
will I maintain that position; for I will never set 
politics against ethics; especially for that true etliics 
are hut as a handmaid to divinity and religion, 
Surely St. Thomas, who had the largest heart of 
the school divines, bendeth chiefly his style against 
the depraved x)assions which reign in making wars, 
speaking out of St. Augustine : “ Nocendi cupiditas, 
iilciscendi crudelitas, implacatus et implacabilis ani¬ 
mus, feritas rebellandi, libido dominandi, et si qu© 
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sunt similia, heec sunt qu© in bellis jure culpantur.” 
And the same St. Thomas, in his own text, defining 
of the just causes of a war, doth leave it upon very 
general terms : “Requiritur ad helium causa justa, 
ut scilicet illi, qui impugnantur, propter aliquam 
culpam impugnationem mereanturfor impugnatio 
culp© is a far more general word, than ultio injuri©. 
And thus much for the first proposition, of the 
second ground of a war wuth Spain: namely, that a 
just fear is a just cause of a war; and that a pre¬ 
ventive war is a true defensive. 

The second or minor proposition was this; that 
this kingdom hath cause of just fear of overthrow 
from Spain. Wherein it is true, that fears are ever 
seen in dimmer lights than facts. And on the other 
side, fears use, many times, to be represented in 
such an imaginary fashion, as they rather dazzle 
men’s eyes than .open them: and therefore I will 
speak in that manner which the subject requires ; 
that is, probably, and moderately, and briefiy. 
Neither will I deduce these fears to present occur¬ 
rences ; but point only at general grounds, leaving 
the rest to more secret counsels. 

Is it nothing, that the crown of Spain hath en¬ 
larged the bounds thereof within this last sixscore 
years, much more than the Ottoman’s? I speak 
not of matches or unions, but of arms, occupations, 
invasions. Granada, Naples, Milan, Portugal, the 
East ami West Indies; all tliese are actual additions 
to lliat crown. Tli(*y had a mind to French Pritain, 
(lie lower part of Picardy, and Piedmont; but they 
have let fall their bit. They have, to this day, such 
a hovering possession of the Vnltoline, as an hobby 
liath over a lark ; and the Palatinate is in their 
talons : so that nothing is more manifest, than that 
this nation of vSpain runs a race still of empire, when 
all other states of Christendom stand in effect at a 
stay. T..ook then a little farther into the titles 
whereby they have acquired, and do now hold lliese 
new portions of their crown ; and you will find them 
of so many varieties, and such natures, to spe^ak 
with due respect, as may appear to be easily minted, 
and such as can hardly at any time be wanlitig. 
And therefore, so many new conqiu*sts and purcbasf's, 
so many strokes of the alarm bell of fi‘ar and 
awaking to dtber nations; and the facility of tlie 
titles, which hand-over-head have served their turn, 
doth ring the peal so much (he sharper and louder. 
Shall we descend from their general dispositimi to 
enlarge their dominions, to their particular di-sposi- 
tion and eye of appetite which they have had towards 
us: they have now twice sought to impatronists 
themselves of this kingdom of England; once by 
marriage with queen Mary; and the second time 
by conquest in 88, when their forces by sea and land 
were not inferior to those they have now. And at 
that time in 88, the council and d(*sign of Spain wag 
by many advertisements revealed and laid open to 
be, that they found the war upon the Low Countries 
so churlish and longsome, as they grew then to a 
resolution, that as long as England stood in state* to 
succour those countries, they should but consunKi 
themselves in an endless war ; and therefore there 
was no other way but to assail and de]_)reHs Kngbmd, 
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which was as a back of steel to the Flemings. And 
who can warrant, I pray, that the same counsel and 
design will not return again ? So as we are in a 
strange dilemma of danger: for if we suffer the 
Flemings to be ruined, they are our outwork, and 
we shall remain naked and dismantled : if w^e suc¬ 
cour them strongly, as is fit, and set them upon their 
feet, and do not withal weaken Spain, we hazard to 
change the scene of the war, and to turn it upon 
Ireland or England: like unto rheums and defluxions, 
which if you apply a strong repercussive to the 
place affected, and do not take away the cause of 
the disease, will shift and fall straightways to 
another joint or place. They have also twice invaded 
Ireland ; once under the pope^s banner, when they 
were defeated by the lord Grey ; and after in their 
own name, when they were defeated by the lord 
Mountjoy. So as let this suffice for a taste of their 
disposition towards us. But it will be said, this is 
an almanack for the old year; since 88 all hath been 
well; Spain hath not assailed this kingdom, how¬ 
soever by two several invasions from us mightily 
provoked. It is true; but then consider, that im¬ 
mediately after 88, they w’ere embroiled for a great 
time in the protection of the league of France, where* 
by they had their hands full; after being brought 
extreme low by their vast and continual embrace- 
ments, they were enforced to be quiet that they 
might take breath, and do reparations upon their 
former wastes. But now^ of late, things seem to 
come apace to their former estate; nay with far 
greater disadvantage to us ; for now that they have 
almost continued, and, as it were, arched their do¬ 
minions from Milan, by the Yaltoline and Palatinate, 
to the Low Countries, we see how they thirst and 
pant after the utter ruin of those states; having in 
contempt almost the German nation, and doubting 
little opposition except it come from England: 
whereby either we must suffer the Dutch to he 
ruined, to our own manifest prejudice; or put It 
upon the hazard I spake of before, that Spain will 
cast at the fairest. Neither is the point of internal 
danger, which groweth upon us, to he forgotten; 
this, that the party of the papists in England are 
become more knotted, both in dependence towards 
Spain and amongst themselves, than they have been. 
Wherein again comes to be remembered the case of 
88 : for then also it appeared by divers secret letters, 
that the design of Spain was, for some years before 
the invasion attempted, to prepare a party in this 
kingdom to adhere to the foreigner at his coming. 
And they bragged, that they doubted not to abuse 
and lay asleep the queen and council of England, as 
to have any fear of’ the party of papists here ; for 
that they knew, they said, the state would but cast 
(he eye and look about to see whether there were 


any eminent head of that party, under whom it might 
unite itself; and finding none worth the thinking 
on, the state would rest secure and take no appre¬ 
hension : whereas they meant, they said, to take 
a course to deal ^with the people, and particulars, 
by reconcilements, and confessions, and secret 


promises, and cared not for any head of party. 
And this was the true reason, why after that the 


seminaries began to blossom, and to make missions 
into England, which was about the three and twen¬ 
tieth year of queen Elizabeth, at what time also was 
the first suspicion of the Spanish invasion, then, and 
not before, grew the sharp s^d severe laws to be 
made against the papists. And therefore the papists 
may do well to change their thanks; and whereas 
they thank Spain for their favours, to thank them 
for their perils and miseries if they should fall upon 
them: for that nothing ever made their case so ill 
as the doubt of the greatness of Spain, which add¬ 
ing reason of state to matter of conscience and re¬ 
ligion, did whet the laws against them. And this 
case also seemeth, in some sort, to^return again at 
this time; except the clemency of his Majesty, and 
the state, do superabound; as, for my part, I, do 
wish it should; and that the proceedings towards 
them may rather tend to security, and providence, 
and point of state, than to persecution for religion. 
But to conclude; these things briefly touched, may 
serve as in a subject conjectural and future, for to 
represent how just cause of fear this kingdom may 
have towards Spain: omitting, as I said before, all 
present and more secret occurrences. 

The third ground of a war with Spain, I have set 
clown to be, a just fear of the subversion of our 
church and religion: which needeth little speech. 
For if this war be a defensive, as I have proved it 
to be, no man will doubt, that a defensive war 
against a foreigner for religion is lawful. Of an 
offensive war there is more dispute. And yet in 
that instance of the war for the Holy Land and 
sepulchre, I do wonder sometimes, that the school¬ 
men want words to defend that, which S. Bernard 
wanted words to commend. But I, that in this little 
extract of a treatise do omit things necessary, am 
not to handle things unnecessary. No man, I say, 
will doubt, but if the pope, or king of Spain, would 
demand of us to forsake our religion upon pain of a 
war, it were as unjust a demand, as the Persians 
made to the Grecians of land and water; or the 
Ammonites to the Israelites of their right eyes. 
And we see all the heathen did style their defensive 
wars ^‘pro aris et focis;^' placing their altars be¬ 
fore their hearths. So that it is in vain of this to 
speak farther. Only this is true; that the fear of 
the subversion of our religion from Spain is the 
more just, for that all other catholic princes and 
states content and contain themselves to maintain 
their religion within their own dominions, ^nd 
meddle not with the sohjectsof other stales; whereas 
the practice of Spain hath been, both in Cliarles the 
fifth's time, and in the time of the league in France, 
by war; and now with us, by conditions of treaty, 
to intermeddle with foreign states, and to declare 
themselves protectors general of the party of catho¬ 
lics, through the world. • As if the crown of Spain 
had a little of this, that they would plant the pope’s 
laws by arms, as the Ottomans do the law of Ma¬ 
homet Thus much concerning the first main point 
of justifying the quarrel, if the king shall enter into 
a war; for this that I have said, and all that fol- 
loweth to be said, is but to show what he may do. 

The second main part of that I have propounded 
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to spoak of, is the balance of forces between Spain 
and us. And this also tendeth to no more, but what 
the king may do. For what he may do is of two 
kinds: what he may do as just; and what he may 
do as possible. Of the one I have already spoken j 
of the other I am now to speak. I said, Spain was 
no such giant; and yet if he were a giant, it will be 
but as it was between David and Goliath, for ‘‘ God 
is on our side.” But to leave all arguments that 
are supernatural, and to speak in a human and 
politic sense, I am led to think that Spain is no 
over-match for England, by that which leadeth all 
men; that is, experience and reason. And with ex¬ 
perience I will begin, for there all reason beginneth. 

Is it fortune, shall we think, that, in all actions 
of war or arms, great and small, which have hap¬ 
pened these many years, ever since Spain and Eng¬ 
land have had any thing to debate one with the 
other, the English upon all encounters have per¬ 
petually come off wdth honour, and the better ? It 
is not fortune sure; she is not so constant There 
is somewhat in the nation and natural courage of 
the people, or some such thing. I will make a 
brief list of the particulars themselves in an histori¬ 
cal truth, no w^ays strouted, nor made greater by 
language. This were a fit speech, you will say, for 
a general, in the head of an army, when they w^ere 
going to battle : yes; and it is no less fit speech to 
be spoken in the head of a council, upon a deliber¬ 
ation of entrance into a war. Neither speak I this 
to disparage the Spanish nation, whom I take to be 
of the best soldiers in Europe ; but that sorteth to 
our honour, if we still have had the better hand. 

In the year 1578, was that famous Lammas day, 
which buried the reputation of Don John of Austria, 
himself not surviving long after. Don John being 
superior in forces, assisted by the prince of Parma, 
Mondragon, Mansell, and other the best commanders 
of Spain, confident of victory, charged the army of 
the States near Rimenant, bravely and furiously at 
the first; but after a fight maintained by the space 
of a whole day, wms repulsed, and forced to a re- 
•treat, wuth great slaughter of his men; and the 
course of his farther enterprises was wholly arrested; 
and this chiefly by the prowess and virtue of the 
English and Scottish troops, under the conduct of 
Sir John Norris and Sir Robert Stuart, colonels: 
which troops came to the army but the day before, 
harassed with a long and wearisome march; and, 
as it is left for a memorable circumstance in all 
stories, the soldiers being more sensible of a little 
heat of the sun, than of any cold fear of death, cast 
away their armour and garments from them, and 
fought in their shirts: and, as it was generally con¬ 
ceived, had it not been that the count of Bossu was 
slack in charging the Spaniards upon their retreat, 
this fight had sorted to an absolute defeat. But it 
was enough to chastise Don John for his insidious 
treaty of peace, wherewith he had abused the States 
at his first coming. And the fortune of the day, 
besides the testimony of all stories, may be the bet¬ 
ter ascribed to the service of the English and Scot¬ 
tish, by comparison of this charge near Rimenant, 
where the English and Scottish in great numbers 
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came in action, with the like charge given by Don 
John half a year before at Gemblours, where the 
success was contrary: there being at that time in 
the army but a handful of English and Scottish, and 
they put in disarray by the horsemen of their own 
fellows. 

The first dart of war which was thrown from 
Spain or Rome upon the realm of Ireland, was in 
the year 1580 ; for the design of Stukely blew over 
into Afric; and the attempt of Saunders and Fitz- 
Maurice had a spice of madness. In that year Ire¬ 
land was invaded by Spanish and Italian forces, 
under the pope^s banner, and the conduct of San 
Josepho, to the number of 700 or better, which 
landed at Smerwick in Kerry. A poor number it 
was to conquer Ireland to the pope’s use ; for their 
design was no less: but withal they brought arms 
for 5000 men above their own company, intending 
to arm so many of the rebels of Ireland. And their 
purpose was, to fortify in some strong place of the 
wild and desolate country, and there to nestle till 
greater succours came; they being hastened unto 
their enterprise upon a special reason of state, not 
proper to the enterprise itself; which was by the 
invasion of Ireland, and the noise thereof, to trouble 
the council of England, and to make a diversion of 
certain aids, that then were preparing from hence 
for the Low Countries. They chose a place where 
they erected a fort, which they called the “ Fort del 
Or and from thence they bolted like beasts of the 
I forest, sometimes into the woods and fastnesses, and 
sometimes back again to their den. Soon after 
siege was laid to the fort by the lord Gray, then 
deputy, with a smaller number than those were 
within the fort; venturously indeed; but haste was 
made to attack them before the rebels came in to 
them. After the siege of four days only, and two 
or three sallies, with loss on their part, they that 
should have made good the fort for some months, 
till new succours came from Spain, or at least from 
the rebels of Ireland, yielded up themselves with¬ 
out conditions at the end of those four days. And 
for that they were not in the English army enough 
to keep every man a prisoner, and for that also the 
deputy expected instantly to be assailed by the 
rebels; and again, there were no barks to throw 
them into, and send them away by sea; they were 
all put to the sword; with which queen Elizabeth 
was afterwards much displeased. 

In the year 1582, was that memorable retreat of 
Gaunt; than the which there hath not been an 
exploit of war more celebrated. For in the true 
judgment of men of war, honourable retreats are no 
ways inferior to brave charges; as having less of 
fortune, more of discipline, and as much of valour. 
There were to the number of three hundred horse, 
and as many thousand foot English, commanded by 
Sir John Norris, charged by the prince of Parma, 
coming upon them with seven thousand horse; 
besides that the whole array of Spaniards was ready 
to march on. Nevertheless Sir John Norris main¬ 
tained a retreat without disarray, by the space of 
some miles, part of the way champaign, under the 
city of Gaunt, with less loss of men than the enemy: 
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the duke of Anjou, and the prince of Orange, be¬ 
holding this noble action from tbe walls of Gaunt, 
as in a theatre, with great admiration. 

In the year 1585, followed the prosperous expe¬ 
dition of Drake and Carlile into the West Indies, in 
the which J set aside the taking of St. Jago and 
St Domingo in Hispaniola, as surprises rather than 
encounters. Put that of Garthagena, where the 
Spaniards had warning of our coming, and had put 
themselves in their full strength, was one of the 
hottest services and most dangerous assaults that 
hath been known. For the access to the town was 
only by a neck of land, between the sea on the one 
part, and the harbour water or inner sea on the 
other; fortified clean over with a strong rampier 
and barricado ; so as upon the ascent of our men, 
they had both great ordnance and small shot, that 
thundered and showered upon them from tlie ram¬ 
pier in front, and from the galleys that lay at sea 
in flank. And yet they forced the passage, and won 
the town, being likewise very w^ell manned. As for 
the expedition of Sir Francis Drake, in the year 
1587, for the destroying of the Spanish shipping 
and provision upon their own coast; as I cannot 
say that there intervened in that enterprise any 
sharp fight or encounter; so, nevertheless, it did 
strangely discover, either that Spain is very weak at 
home, or very slow to move; when they sutfered a 
small fleet of English to make an hostile invasion 
or incursion upon their havens and roads, from 
Cadiz to Capa Sacra, and thence, to Cascais; and to 
fire, sink, and carry away at the least, ten thousand 
ton of their great shipping, besides fifty or sixty of 
their smaller vessels; and that in the sight, and 
under the fiivoiir of their forts ; and almost under 
the eye of their great admiral, the best commander 
of Spain by sea, the marquis de Santa Cruz, without 
ever being disputed with by any fight of importance. 
I remember Drake in the vaunting style of a soldier, 
would call this enterprise, the singeing of the king 
of Spain’s beard. 

Tlie enterprise of 88, deserveth to be stood upon 
a little more fully, being a miracle of time. There 
armed from Spain, in the year 1588, the greatest 
navy that ever sw^am upon the sea ; for though 
tlicre have been far greater fleets for number, yet 
for the bulk and building of the ships, with the fur¬ 
niture of great ordnance and provisions, never the 
like. The design was to make not an invasion only, 
hut an utter conquest of this kingdom. I'he num¬ 
ber of vessels were one hundred and thirty, whereof 
galliasses and galleons seveiity-two, goodly ships, 
like floating tfjwers or castles, manned with thirty 
thousand soldim’s and mariners. This navy was the 
preparation of five whole years, at the k'asl : it bare 
itself also upon divine assistance; for it received 
special blcs.siiig from pope Sixtus, and was assigned 
as an njiostolical mission for the reducement of this 
kingdom to the oI)cdience of the see of Rome. And, 
in farther token of this holy warfare, there were 
amongst the re.st of these .ships, twelve, called by the 
names of the twelve apostles. But it was truly con- 
ceived, that tliis kingdom of England could never 
be overwhelmed, except the land waters came in to 


the sea tides. Therefore was there also in readiness 
in Flanders, a mighty strong army of land forces, 
to the number of fifty thousand veteran soldiers, 
under the conduct of the duke of Parma, the best 
commander, next the French king Henry the fourth, 
of his time. These were designed to join with the 
forces at sea; there being prepared a number of flat- 
bottomed boats to transport the land forces, under the 
wing and protection of the great navy. For they 
made no account, but that the navy should abso¬ 
lute master of the seas. Against these forces, there 
were prepared on our part, to tbe number of near 
one hundred ships; not so great of bulk indeed, but 
of a more nimble motion, and more serviceable; 
besides a less fleet of thirty ships, for the custody 
of the narrow seas. There were also in readiness 
at land twm armies, besides other forces, to the num¬ 
ber of ten thousand, dispersed amongst the coast 
towns in the southern parts. The tw^o armies w^ere 
appointed; one of them consisting of tw^enty-five 
thousand horse and foot, for the repulsing of fne 
enemy at their landing j and the other of twenty- 
five thousaud for safeguard and attendance about the 
court and the queen’s person. There were also other 
dormant musters of soldiers throughout all parts of 
the realm, that were put in readiness, but not 
drawn together. The two armies were assigned to 
the leading of two generals, noble persons, but both 
of them rather courtiers, and assured to the state, 
than martial men; yet lined and assisted with subordi¬ 
nate commanders of great experience and valour. 

! The fortune of the wmr made tliis enterprise at first 
a play at base. The Spanish navy set forth out of 
the Groyne in May, and was dispersed and driven 
back by weather. Our navy set forth somewhat 
later out of Plymouth, and bare up towuards the coast 
of Spain to have fought with the Spanish navy; and 
partly by reason of contrary winds, partly upon ad¬ 
vertisement that the Spaniards were gone back, and 
upon some doubt also that they might pass by 
towards the coast of England, whilst we were seek¬ 
ing them afar off,’ returned likewise into Plymouth 
about the middle of July. At that time came more, 
confident advertisement, though false not only to the 
lord admiral, but to tbe court, that the Spaniards 
could not possibly come forward that year; where¬ 
upon our navy was upon the point of di.sbanding, 
and many of our men gone ashore : at which very 
time tlie Invincible Armada, for so it was called in 
a Spanish ostentation, throughout Europe, was dis¬ 
covered upon the western coast. It was a kind of 
surprise ; for that, as was said, many of our men 
were gone to land, and our ships ready to depart. 
Nevertheless the admiral, with such ships only as 
could suddenly be put in readiness, made forth 
towards them; insomuch as of one hundred ships, 
there came scarce thirty to work ITowbeit, with 
tliem, and such as came daily in, we set upon them, 
and gave them the cliase. But the Spaniards, for 
want of courage, which they called commission, 
declined the fight, casting themselves continually 
into roundels, tlicir strongest ships w'alling in the 
rest, and in that manner they made a flying march 
towards Calais, Our men by the space of five or 
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six days followed tliem close, fought with them con¬ 
tinually, made great slaughter of their men, took two 
of their great ships, and gave divers others of their 
ships their death’s wounds, whereof soon after they 
sank and perished; and, in a word, distressed them 
almost in the nature of a defeat; we ourselves in 
the mean time receiving little or no hurt. Near 
Calais the Spaniards anchored, expecting their land- 
forees, which came not. It was afterwards alleged, 
that the duke of Parma did artificially delay his 
coming; but this was hut an invention and preten¬ 
sion given out by the Spaniards; partly upon a 
Spanish envy against that duke, being an Italian, 
and his son a competitor to Portugal; but chiefly to 
save the monstrous scorn and disreputation, which 
they and their nation received by the success of that 
enterprise. Therefore their colours and excuses, 
forsooth, were, that their general by sea had a 
limited commission, not to fight imtilthe land forces 
were come in to them : and that the duke of Parma 
had particular reaches and ends of his own under¬ 
hand, to cross the design. But it was both a 
strange commission, and a strange obedience to a 
commission; for men in the midst of their own 
blood, and being so furiously assailed, to hold their 
hands, contrary to the laws of nature and necessity. 
And as for the duke of Parma, he was reasonably 
well tempted to be time to that enterprise, by no less 
promise than to be made a feudatory, or beneficiary 
king of England, under the seignory, in chief of 
the pope, and the protection of the king of Spain, 
Besides, it appeared that the duke of Parma held 
his place long after in the favour and trust of 
the king of Spain, by the great employments and 
services that he performed in France: and again, it 
is manifest, that the duke did his best to come 
down, and to put to sea. The truth was, that the 
Spanish navy, upon those proofs of fight which 
they had with the English, finding how much hurt 
they received, and how little hurt they did, by 
reason of the activity and low building of our 
ships, and skill of our seamen; and being also 
commanded by a general of small courage and 
experience, and having lost at the first two of 
their bravest commanders at sea, Pedro de Valdez, 
and Michael de Oquenda; durst not put it to a battle 
at sea, hut set up their rest wholly upon the land 
enterprise. On the other side, the transporting of 
the land forces failed in the very foundation: for 
whereas the council of Spain made full account, that 
their navy should be master of the sea, and there¬ 
fore able to guard and protect the vessels of trans¬ 
portation ; when it fell out to the contrary that the 
great navy was distressed, and had enough to do to 
save itself; and again, that the Hollanders im¬ 
pounded their land forces w'ith a brave fleet of thirty 
sail, excellently well appointed ; things, I say, being 
in this state, it came to pass that the duke of Parma 
must have flown if he would have come into Eng¬ 
land, for he could get neither bark nor mariner to 
put to sea: yet certain it is, that the duke looked 
still for the coming back of the Armada, even at that 
time when they were wandering, and making their 
perambulation upon the northern seas. But to re¬ 


turn to the Armada, which we left anchored at 
Calais : from thence, as Sir Walter Raleigh was 
wont pl-ettily to say, they were suddenly driven 
away with squibs; for it was no more but a strata¬ 
gem of fire boats, manless, and sent upon them by 
the favour of the wind in the night time, that did 
put them in such terror, as they cut their cables, 
and left their anchors in the sea. After they ho¬ 
vered some tw^o or three days about Graveling, and 
there again were beaten in a great fight; at "what 
time onr second fleet, which kept the narrow seas, 
wms come in and joined to our main fleet. There¬ 
upon the Spaniards entering into farther terror, and 
finding also divers of their ships every clay to sink, 
lost all courage, and instead of coming up into the 
Thames’ mouth for London, as their design was, fled 
on towards the north to seek their fortunes ; being 
still chased by the English navy at the heels, until 
we were fain to give them over for w^ant of powder. 
The breath of Scotland the Spaniards could not en¬ 
dure ; neither durst they as invaders land in Ireland; 
but only ennobled some of the coasts thereof with 
shipwrecks. And so going northwards aloof, as long 
as they had any doubt of being pursued, at last, when 
they were out of reach, they turned, and crossed the 
ocean to Spain, having lost fourscore of their ships 
and the greater part of their men. And this was 
the end of that sea-giant, the Invincible Armada i 
which having not so much as flrecl a cottage of ours 
at land, nor taken a cock-boat of ours at sea, wan¬ 
dered through the wilderness of the northern seas ; 
and according to the curse in the Scripture, came 
out against us one way, and fled before us seven 
ways.’' Serving only to make good the judgment of 
an astrologer long before given, ‘‘ octogesimus octa- 
vus mirabilis annus*.” or rather, to make good, even 
to the astonishment of all posterity, the wonderful 
judgments of God, poured down commonly upon vast 
and proud aspirings. 

In the year that followed, of 1589, we gave the 
Spaniards no breath, hut turned challengers, and 
invaded the main of Spain. In which enterprise, 
although we failed in our end, which was to settle 
Bon Antonio in the kingdom of Portugal, yet a man 
shall hardly meet with an action that doth better 
reveal the great secret of the power of Spain; which 
power well sought into, will he found rather to con¬ 
sist in a veteran army, such as upon several occa¬ 
sions and pretensions they have ever had on foot, in 
one part or other of Christendom, now by the space 
of almost sixscore years, than in the strength of their 
dominions and provinces. For what can be more 
strange, or more to the disvaluation of the power of 
the Spaniard upon the continent, than that with an 
army of eleven thousand English land soldiers, and 
a fleet of twenty-six ships of war, besides some weak 
vessels for transportation, we should, within the 
hour-glass of two months, have won one town of 
importance by scalado, battered and assaulted an¬ 
other, overthrown great forces in the field, and that 
upon the disadvantage of a bridge strongly harri- 
cadoed, landed the array in three several places of 
his kingdom, marched seven days in the heart of 
his countries, lodged three nights in the suburbs of 
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his principal city, beaten his forces into the gates 
thereof, possessed two of his frontier forts, and come 
off after all this with small loss of men, otherwise 
than by sickness ? And it was verily thought, that 
had it not been for four great disfavours of that 
voyage, that is to say, the failing in sundry provi¬ 
sions that were promised, especially of cannons for 
battery; the vain hopes of Don Antonio, concerning 
the people of the country to come in to his aid j the 
disappointment of the fleet that was directed to come 
up the river of Lisbon; and lastly, the diseases 
which spread in the army by reason of the heat of 
the season, and Of the soldiers’ misrule in diet, the en¬ 
terprise had succeeded, and Lisbon had been carried. 
But howsoever it makes proof to the world, that an 
invasion of a few English upon Spain may have just 
hope of victory, at least of passport to depart safely. 

In the year 1591 was that memorable fight of an 
English ship called the Revenge, under the command 
of Sir Richard Greenvil; memorable, I say, even be¬ 
yond credit, and tc?the height of some beroical fable; 
and though it were a defeat, yet it exceeded a victory; 
being like the act of Samson, that killed more men at 
his death, than he had done in the time of all his life. 
This ship, for the space of fifteen hours sat like a stag 
among hounds at the bay, and was sieged, and fought 
with, in turn, by fifteen great ships of Spain, part 
of a navy of fifty-five ships in all: the rest like abet¬ 
tors looking on afar off. And amongst the fifteen 
ships that fought, the great S. Bhilippo was one; a 
ship of fifteen hundred ton, prince of the twelve 
sea-apostles, which was right glad when she was 
shifted off from the Revenge. This brave ship the 
Revenge, being manned only with two hundred, sol¬ 
diers and mariners, whereof eighty lay sick; yet 
nevertheless after a fight maintained, as was said, of 
fifteen hours, and two ships of the enemy sunk by 
her side, besides many more torn and battered, and 
great slaughter of men, never came to be entered, 
but was taken by composition ; the enemies them¬ 
selves having in admiration the virtue of the com¬ 
mander, and the whole tragedy of that ship. 

In the year 1596 was the second invasion that we 
made upon the main territories of Spain; prosper¬ 
ously achieved by that worthy and fiimons Robert 
earl of Essex, in concert with the noble earl of Not¬ 
tingham that now liveth, then admiral. This jour¬ 
ney was like lightning; for in the space of fourteen 
hours the king of Spain’s navy was destroyed, and 
the town of Cadiz taken. The navy was no less 
than fifty tall ships, besides twenty galleys to attend 
thein. The ships were straightways beaten, and put 
to flight with such terror, as the Spaniards in the 
end were their own executioners, and fired them all 
with their own hands. The galleys, by the benefit 
of the shores and shallows, got away. The town 
was a fair, strong, well built, and rich city; famous 
in antiquity, and now most spoken of for this dis¬ 
aster. It was manned with four thousand soldiers 
foot, and some four hundred horse; it was sacked 
and burned, though great clemency was used to¬ 
wards the inhabitants. But that which is no less 
strange than the sudden victory, is the great patience 
of the Spaniards; who though we stayed upon the 


place divers days, yet never offered us any play 
then, nor ever put us in suit by any action of revenge 
or reparation at any time after. 

In the year 1600 was the battle of Newport in 
the Low-Countries, where the armies of the arch¬ 
duke, and the States, tried it out by a just battle. 
This was the only battle that was fought in those 
countries these many years. For battles in the 
French wars have been frequent, but in the wars of 
Flanders rare, as the nature of a defensive requireth. 
The forces of both armies were not much unequal: 
that of the States exceeded somewhat in number, 
but that again was recompensed in the quality of the 
soldiers ; for those of the Spanish part were of the 
floww of all their forces. The archduke was the 
assailant, and the preventer, and had the fruit of his 
diligence and celerity. For he had charged certain 
companies of Scottish men, to the number of eight 
hundred, sent to make good a passage, and thereby 
severed from the body of the army, and cut them 
all in pieces : for they, like a brave infantry, when 
they could make no honourable retreat, and would 
take no dishonourable flight, made good the place 
with their lives. This entrance of the battle did 
whet the courage of the Spaniards, though it dulled 
their swords: so as they came proudly on, confident 
to defeat the whole army. The encounter of the 
main battle which followed, was a just encounter, 
not hastening to a sudden rout, nor the fortune of 
the day resting upon a few former ranks, but fought 
out to the proof by several squadrons, and not with¬ 
out variety of success; ** Stat pede pes, densusque 
viro vir.” There fell out an error in the Dutch 
army, by the overhasty medley of some of their men 
with the enemies, which hindered the playing of 
their great ordnance. But the end was, that tlie 
Spaniards were utterly defeated, and near five thou¬ 
sand of their men in the fight, and in the execution, 
skin and taken; amongst whom were many of the 
principal persons of their army. The honour of 
the day was, both by the enemy and the Dutch 
themselves, ascribed unto the English; of whom Sir 
Francis Vere, in a private commentary which he* 
wrote of that service, leaveth testified, that of fifteen 
hundred in number, for they were no more, eight 
hundred were slain in the field: and, which is almost 
incredible in a day of victory, of the remaining seven 
hundred, two men only came off unhurt. Amongst 
the rest Sir Francis Vere himself had the principal 
honour of the service, unto whom the prince of 
Orange, as is said, did transmit the direction of the 
army for that day; and in the next place Sir Horace 
Vere his brother, that now liveth, who was the prin¬ 
cipal in the active part. The service also of Sir 
Edward Cecil, Sir John Ogle, and divers other brave 
gentlemen, was eminent. 

In the year 1601 followed the battle of Ivlnsale 
in Ireland. By this Spanish invasion of Ireland, 
which was in September that year, a man may 
guess how long time a Spaniard will live in Irish 
ground; which is a matter of a quarter of a year, 
or four months at most. For they had all the advan- 
tages in the world; and no man would have thought, 
considering the small forces employed against them, 
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that they could have been driven out so soon. They 
obtained, without resistance, in the end of Septem¬ 
ber, the town of Kinsale 5 a small garrison of one 
hundred and fifty English leaving the town upon the 
Spaniards’ approach, and the townsmen receiving 
the foreigners as friends. The number of Spaniards 
that put themselves into Kinsale, was two thousand 
men, soldiers of old bands, under the command of 
Don John d’Aquila, a man of good valour. The 
town was strong of itself 5 neither wanted there any 
industry to fortify it on all parts, and make it tenable, 
according to the skill and discipline of Spanish for¬ 
tification. At that time the rebels were proud, 
being encouraged upon former successes; for though 
the then deputy, the lord Mountjoy, and Sir George 
Carew, president of Munster, had performed divers 
good services to their prejudice; yet the defeat they 
had given the English at Blackwater, not long 
before, and their treaty, too much to their honour, 
with the earl of Essex, was yet fresh in their me¬ 
mory. The deputy lost no time, but made haste to 
have recovered the town before new succours came, 
and sat down before it in October, and laid siege to 
it by the space of three winter months or more : 
during which time sallies were made by the Span¬ 
iard, but they were beaten in with loss. In January 
came fresh succours from Spain, to the number of 
two thousand more, under the conduct of Alonzo 
d’Ocampo. Upon the comforts of these succours, 
Tyrone and Odonnell drew up their forces together, 
to the number of seven thousand, besides the 
Spanish regiments, and took the field, resolved to 
rescue the town, and to give the English battle. So 
here was the case: an army of English, of some six 
thousand, wasted and tired with a long winter’s 
siege, engaged in the midst, between an army of a 
greater number than themselves, fresh and in vigour, 
on the one side; and a town strong in fortification, 
and strong in men, on the other. But what was 
the event? This in few words: that after the Irish I 
and Spanish forces had come on, and showed them¬ 
selves in some bravery, they were content to give 
’ the English the honour as to charge them first; and 
when it came to the charge, there appeared no other 
difference between the valour of the Irish rebels and 
the Spaniards, but that the one ran away before 
they were charged, and the other straight after. 
And again, the Spaniards that were in the town had 
so good memories of their losses in their former 
sallies, as the confidence of an army, which came 
for their deliverance, could not draw them forth 
again. To conclude .* there succeeded an absolute 
victory for the English, with the slaughter of above 
two thousand of the enemy; the taking of nine en¬ 
signs, whereof six Spanish; the taking of the 
Spanish general, d’Ocampo, prisoner; and this with 
the loss of so few of the English as is scarce cre¬ 
dible ; being, as hath been rather confidently than 
credibly reported, but of one man, the cornet of Sir 
Richard Greame; though not a few hurt. There 
followed immediately after the defeat a present 
yielding up of the town by composition; and not 
only so, but an avoiding, by express articles of treaty 
accorded, of all other Spanish forces throughout all 


Ireland, from the places and nests where they had 
settled themselves in greater strength, as in regard 
of the natural situation of the places, than that was 
of Kinsale; which were Castlehaven, Baltimore, and 
Beerehaven. Indeed they went away with sound 
of trumpet, for they did nothing hut publish and 
trumpet all the reproaches they could devise, against 
the Irish land and nation; insomuch as d’Aquila 
said in open treaty, that when the devil upon the 
mount did show Christ all the kingdoms of the 
earth, and the glory of them, he did not doubt hut 
the devil left out Ireland, and kept it for himself. 

I cease here: omitting not a few other proofs of 
the English valour and fortunes, in these latter 
times: as at the suburbs of Paris, at the Raveline, 
at Druse in Normandy, some encounters in Britanny, 
and at Ostencl, and divers others; partly because 
some of them have not been proper encounters be¬ 
tween the Spaniards and the English; and partly 
because others of them have not been of that great¬ 
ness, as to have sorted in company with the par¬ 
ticulars foi’merly recited. It is true, that amongst 
all the late adventures, the voyage of Sir Francis 
Drake and Sir John Hawkins into the West Indies, 
was unfortunate; yet in such sort as it doth not 
break or interrupt our prescription, to have had the 
better of the Spaniards upon all fights of late. For 
the disaster of that journey was caused chiefly by 
sickness; as might well appear by the deaths of 
both the generals. Sir Francis Drake and Sir John 
Hawkins, of the same sickness amongst the rest. 
The land enterprise of Panama was an ill measured 
and immature counsel: for it was grounded upon a 
false account, that the passages towards Panama 
were no better fortified than Drake had left them. 
But yet it sorted not to any fight of importance, but 
to a retreat, after the English had proved the strength 
of their first fort, and had notice of the two other 
forts beyond, by which they were to have marched. 
It is true, that in the return of the English fleet 
they were set upon by Avellaneda, admiral of twenty 
great ships Spanish, our fleet being but fourteen, 
foil of sick men, deprived of their two generals by 
sea, and having no pretence but to journey home¬ 
wards : and yet the Spaniards did but salute them, 
about the Cape de los Corientes, with some small 
offer of fight, and came off with loss; although it 
was such a new thing for the Spaniards to receive 
so little hurt upon dealing with the English, as 
Avellaneda made great brags of it, for no greater 
matter than the waiting upon the English afar off, 
from Cape de los Corientes to Cape Antonio; which, 
nevertheless, in the language of a soldier, and of a 
Spaniard, he called a chase. 

But before I proceed farther, it is good to meet 
with an objection, which if it be not removed, the 
conclusion of experience from the time past to the 
time present will not be sound and perfect. For it 
will be said, that in the former times, whereof we 
have spoken, Spain wms not so mighty as now it is; 
and England, on the other side, was more aforehand 
in all matters of power. Therefore let us compare 
with indifferency these disparities of times, and we 
shall plainly perceive, that they make for the ad- 
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vantage of England at this present time. And be¬ 
cause we will less wander in generalities, we will 
fix the comparison to precise times j comparing the 
state of Spain and England in the year 88, with 
this present year that now runneth. In handling 
of this point, I will not meddle with any personal 
comparisons of the princes, counsellors, and com¬ 
manders by sea or land, that were then, and that 
are now, in both kingdoms, Spain and England} 
but only rest upon real points, for the true balancing 
of the state of the forces and affairs of both times. 
And yet these personal comparisons I omit not, but 
that I could evidently show, that even in these per¬ 
sonal respects the balance sways on our part; but 
because I would say nothing that may savour of a 
spirit of flattery or censure of the present government. 

First, therefore, it is certain, that Spain hath not 
now one foot of ground in quiet possession more than 
it had in 88. As for the Valtoline, and the Palatinate, 
it is a maxim in state, that all countries of new j 
acquest, till they be settled, are rather matters of | 
burden than of strength. On the other side, England 
hath Scotland united, and Ireland reduced to obe¬ 
dience, and planted; which are mighty augmentations. 

Secondly, in 88, the kingdom of France, able 
alone to counterpoise Spain itself, much more in 
conjunction, was torn wdth the party of the league, 
which gave law to their king, and depended wholly 
upon Spain. Now France is united under a valiant 
young king, generally obeyed if he will, himself 
king of Navarre as well as of France? and that is 
no ways taken prisoner, though he be tied in a 
double chain of alliance with Spain. 

Thirdly, in 88, there sat in the see of Rome a 
fierce thundering frier, that would set all at six and 
seven; or at six and five, if you allude to his name : 
and though he would after have turned his teeth 
upon Spain, yet he was taken order with before it 
came to that. Now there is ascended to the papacy 
a personage, that came in by a chaste election, no ! 
ways obliged to the party of the Spaniards: a man 
bred in ambassages and affairs of state, that hath 
much of the prince, and nothing of the frier; and 
one, that though he loves the chair of the papacy 
well, yet he loveth the carpet above the chair; that 
is, Italy, and the liberties thereof well likewise. 

Fourthly, in 88, the king of Denmark was a stran¬ 
ger to England, and rather inclined to vSpain; now 
the king is incorporated to the blood of England, and 
engaged in the quarrel of the Palatinate. Then also 
Venice, Savoy, and the princes and cities of Germany, 
had but a dull fear of the greatness of Spain, upon 
a geneial apprehension only of the spreading and 
ambitious designs of that nation: now that fear is 
sharpened and pointed by the Spaniard’s late enter¬ 
prises upon the Valtoline and the Palatinate, which 
come nearer them. 

^ Fifthly and lastly, the Dutch, which is the Span¬ 
iard’s perpetual duellist, hath now, at this present, 
five ships to one, and the like proportion in treasure 
and wealth, to that they had in 88. Neither is it 
possible, whatsoever is given out, that the cotFers of 
bpain should now he fuller than they were in 88 • 
for at that time Spain had no other wars save those 


of the Low Countries, which were grown into an or i 
dinary; now they have had coupled therewith the ex" 
traordinary of the Valtoline, and the Palatinate" 

And so I conclude my answer to the objection raised 
touching the difference of times; not entering into 
more secret passages of state, but keeping that 
character of style whereof Seneca speaketh, ‘‘plus 
signifleat quam loquitur.” . 

Here I would pass over from matter of experience 
were it not that I held it necessary to discover a 
wonderful erroneous observation that walketh about 
and is commonly received, contrary to all the true 
account of time and experience. It is, that the = 
Spaniard, where he once getteth in, will seldom or 
never be got out again. But nothing is less true f 
than this. Not long since they got footing at Brest, T 
and some other parts in French Britain, and after 
quitted them. They had Calais, Ardes, and Amiens, 
and rendered them, or were beaten out. They had 
since Marseilles, and fairly left it. They had the 
other day the Valtoline, and now have put it in 
deposit. What they will do witli Ormus, which 
the Persian hath taken from th(?m, we shall see. 

So that, to speak truly of latter limes, they have 
rather poached and offered at a number of enter¬ 
prises, than maintained any constantly; quite con¬ 
trary to that idle tradition. In more ancient times, 
leaving their purchases in Afric, which they after 
abandoned, when their great emperor Charles had 
clasped Germany almost in his fist, he was forced, 
in the end, to go from Isburg, and as if it had been 
in a mask, by torchliglit, and to quit every foot in 
Germany round that he had gotten; which, I doubt 
not, will be the hereditary issue of this late purchase 
of the Palatinate. And so I conclude the ground 
that I have to think that Spain will be no overmatch 
to Great Britain, if his Majesty should enter into a 
war, out of experience, and records of time. 

For grounds of reason, they are many; I will 
extract the^ principal, and open them briefly, and, 
as it were, in the bud. For situation, I pass it over; 
though it be no small point: England, Scotland, 

Ireland, and our good confederates the United Pro- * 
vinces, lie all in a plump together, not accessible 
but by sea, or at least by })assing of great rivers, 
which are natural fortifications. As for the do¬ 
minions of Spain, they are so scattered, as it yieldeth 
great choice of tlie scenes of tlie war, and promiseth 
slow succours unto such part as shall be attempted. 

There be three main parts of military puissance, 
men, money, and confederates. For men, there are 
to be considered valour and xiumber. Of valour 1 
speak not; take it from tin* witnesses that have been 
jiroduced before: yet the old observation is not untrue, 
that the Spaniard’s valour lieth in the eye of the 
looker on; but the English valour lieth about the 
soldier’s heart A valour of glory, and a valour of 
natural courage, are two things. ' But let that pass, 
and let us speak of number : Spain is a nation thin 
sown of people ; partly by reason of the sterility of 
the soil, and partly because their natives are ex¬ 
hausted by so many employments in such vast terri¬ 
tories as they possess. So that it hath been ac¬ 
counted a kind of miracle, to sec ten or twelve 
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thousand native Spaniards in an army. And it is 
certain, as we have touched it, a little before, in 
passage, that the secret of the power of Spain con- 
sisteth in a veteran army, compounded of miscellany 
forces of all nations, which for many years they 
have had on foot upon one occasion or other : and 
if there should happen the misfortune of a battle, it 
w^ould be a long work to draw on supplies. They 
tell a tale of a Spanish ambassador that was brought 
to see the treasury of S. Mark at Venice, and still 
he looked down to the ground; and being asked, 
why he so looked down, said, he was looking to 
see whether their treaure had any root, so that if 
it were spent it would grow again ; as his master’s 
had.” But, howsoever it be of their treasure, cer¬ 
tainly their forces have scarce any root; or at least 
such a root as buddeth forth poorly and slowly. 

It is true they have the Walloons, who are tall 
soldiers, yet that is but a spot of ground. But, on 
the other side, there is not in the world again such 
a spring and seminary of brave military people, as 
is England, Scotland, Ireland, and the United Pro¬ 
vinces : so as if wars should mow them down never 
so fast, yet they may be suddenly supplied, and 
come up again. 

Per money, no doubt it is the principal part of 
the greatness of Spain ; for by that they maintain 
their veteran army: and Spain is the only state of 
Europe that is a money grower. But in this part, 
of all others, is most to be considered, the ticklish 
and brittle state of the greatness of Spain. Their 
greatness consisteth in their treasure, their treasure 
in their Indies, and their Indies, if it be well 
weighed, are indeed but an accession to such as are 
masters by sea. So as this axle-tree, whereupon their 
greatness turneth, is soon cut in two by any that 
shall be stronger than they by sea. Herein there¬ 
fore I refer myself to the opinions of all men, ene¬ 
mies or whomsoever, w^hether that the maritime 
forces of Great Britain, and the United Provinces, | 
be not able to beat the Spaniard at sea ? Por if that 
be so, the links of that chain whereby they hold 
'their greatness are dissolved. Now if it be said, 
that admit the case of Spain to be such as we have 
made it, yet we ought to descend into our own case, 
which w^e shall find, perhaps, not to be in state, for 
treasure, to enter into a war with Spain. To which 
I answer; I know no such thing; the mint heateth 
well; and the pulses of the people’s hearts beat 
well. But there is another point that taketh away 
quite this objection: for w'-hereas wars are generally 
causes of poverty or consumption; on the contrary 
part, the special nature of this war with Spain, if 
it be made by sea, is like to be a lucrative and 
restorative war. So that, if we go roundly on at 
the first, the war in continuance will find itself. 
And therefore you must make a great difference 
between Plercules’ labours by land, and Jason’s 
voyage by sea for the golden fleece. 

Por confederates; I will not take upon me the 
knowledge, how the princes, states, and councils of 
Europe, at this day, stand affected towards Spain; 
for that trencheth into the secret occurrents of the 
present time, wherewith, in all this treatise, 1 have 


forborne to meddle. But to speak of that which lieih 
open and in view; I see much matter of quarrel 
and jealousy, but little of amity and trust towards 
Spain, almost in all other estates. I see France is 
in competition with them for three noble portions 
of their monarchy, Navarre, Naples, and Milan ; 
and now freshly in difference with, them about the 
Valtoline. I see once in thirty or forty years 
cometh a pope, that casteth his eye upon the king¬ 
dom of Naples, to recover it to the church: as it 
was in the minds of Julius the second, Paul the 
fourth, and Sixtus the fifth. As for that great body 
of Germany, I see they have greater reason to con¬ 
federate themselves with the kings of Prance, and 
Great Britain, or Denmark, for the liberty of the 
German nation, and for the expulsion of Spanish 
and foreign forces, than they had in the years 1552 
and 1553. At which time they contracted a 
league with Henry the second the French king, 
upon the same articles, against Charles the fifth, 
who had impatronized himself of a great part of 
Germany, through the discord of the German princes, 
which himself had sown and fomented: which 
league at that time did the deed, and drave out all 
the Spaniards out of that part of Germany; and 
redintegrated that nation in their ancient liberty and 
honour. Pot the West Indies, though Spain hath 
had yet not much actual disturbance there, except 
it have been from England; yet nevertheless I see 
all princes lay a kind of claim unto them ; account¬ 
ing the title of Spain but as a monopoly of those 
large countries, wherein they have in great part but 
an imaginary possession. Por Afric upon the west, 
the Moors of Valentia expulsed, and their allies, do 
yet hang as a cloud or storm over Spain. Gabor on 
the east is like an anniversary wind, that riseth 
every year upon the party of Austria. And Persia 
hath entered into hostility with Spain, and given 
them the first blow by taking of Ormus. It is 
within every man’s observation also, that Venice 
doth think their state almost on fire, if the Spaniards 
hold the Valtoline. That Savoy hath learned by 
fresh experience, that alliance with Spain is no 
security against the ambition of Spain ; and that of 
Bavaria hath likewise been taught, that merit and 
service doth oblige the Spaniard but from day to 
day. Neither do I say for all this but that Spain 
may rectify much of this ill blood by their particular 
and cunning negotiations: but yet there it is in the 
body, and may break out, no man knoweth when, 
into ill accidents: and at least it showeth plainly, 
that which serveth for our purpose,' that Spain is 
much destitute of assured and confident confederates. 
And therefore I will conclude this part with the 
speech of a counsellor of state in Spain at this day, 
which was not without salt: he said to his master 
the king of Spain that now is, upon occasion; Sir, 
I will tell your Majesty thus much for your com¬ 
fort ; your Majesty hath but two enemies, whereof 
the one is all the world, and the other is your own 
ministers.” And thus I end the second main part 
I propounded to speak of; which was, the balancing 
of the forces between, the king’s Majesty and the 
king of Spain, if a war must follow. 
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THE COMMON LAW OF ENGLAND. 

CONTAINING, 

FIRST, 

A COLLECTION OF SOME OF THE PEINCIPAL RULES AND MAXIMS OP THE COMMON LAW, WITH THEIR 

LATITUDE AND EXTENT. 


THE USB OF THE COMMON LAW FOR PRESERVATION OF OUR PERSONS, GOODS, AND GOOD NAMES; ACCORDING 

TO THE LAWS AND CUSTOMS OF THIS LAND. 



TO HER SACRED MAJESTY. 

t’ 

I DO here most humbly present and dedicate unto your sacred Majesty a sheaf and cluster of fruit of 
tlie good and favourable season, which by the influence of your happy government we enjoy j for if it be 
true that ‘‘ silent leges inter arma,” it is also as true, that your Majesty is in a double respect the life of 
our laws ; once, because without your authority they are but litera mortua ; and again, because you are 
the life of our peace, without which laws are put to silence. And as the vital spirits do not only main¬ 
tain and move the body, but also contend to perfect and renew it; so your sacred Majesty, who is anima 
legis, doth not only give unto your laws force and vigour j but also hath been careful of their amendment 
and reforming: wherein your Majesty’s proceeding may be compared, as in that part of your government, 
for if your government be considered in all the parts, it is incomparable, with the former doings of the 
most excellent princes that ever have reigned, whose study altogether hath been always to adorn and 
honour times of peace with the amendment of the policy of their laws. Of this proceeding in Augustus. 
Caesar the testimony yet remains. 

“ Pace data terris, animum ad civilia vertit 
Jure suum; legesc^ue tulit justissimus auctor.** 

Hence was collected the difference between gesta in armis and acia in toga, whereof Cicero dispiitcth thus: 

Phil 1 c 7 “ propri6 dioi possit actum cjus, qui togatns in republica cum potes- 

tate imperioque versatus sit, quam lex P quaere acta Gracchi: leges Sempronicc proferantur. 
Quajre Syllee: Cornelia}. Quid ? Cn. Pompeii tertius consnlatus in quibus actis consistit ? nempe in Icgi- 
bus. A Cmsare ipso si qumreres quidnam egisset in urbe, et in toga: leges mnltas se rcspondcrct, et 
preeclaras tulisse.” 

The same desire long after did spring in the emperor Justinian, being rightly called » ultimus impera- 
forum Romanorum,” who haring peace in the heart of his empire, and making his wars prosperously in 
the remote places of his dominions by his lieutenants, chose it for a monument and honour of his govern¬ 
ment, to revise the Roman laws, and to reduce them from infinite volumes and much repugnancy and 
uncertainty, into one competent and uniform corps of law; of which matter himself doth speak gloriously, 
and yet aptly, calling it, “proprium et sanctissimum templum justitiee consccratum a work of great 
excellency indeed, as may well appear, in that Prance, Italy, and Spain, which have long since shaken off 
the yoke of the Roman empire, do yet nevertheless continue to use the policy of that law: but more 
excellent had the work been, save that the more ignorant and obscure time undertook to correct the more 
learned and flourishing time. To conclude with the domestic example of one of your Majesiy’s royal 
ancestors: King Edward I. your Majesty’s famous progenitor, and principal law-giver of our nation, after 
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he had in younger years given himself satisfaction in glory of arms, by the enterprise of the Holy Land 
hawng inward peace, otherwise than for the invasion which himself made upon Wales and Scotland 
pr s ar istant from the centre of the realm, he bent himself to endow his state with sundry notable and 
fundamental laws, upon which the government ever since hath principally rested. Of this example, and 
other the like, two reasons may be given; the one, because that kings, which, either by the moderation 
ot their natures, or the maturity of their years and judgment, do temper their magnanimity with justice, 
do wisely consider and conceive of the exploits of ambitious wars, as actions rather great than good: and 
so, distasted with that course of ivinning honour, they convert their minds rather to do somewhat for the 
better uniting of human society, than for the dissolving or disturbing of the same. Another reason is, because 
times of peace, drawing for the most part with them abundance of wealth, and finesse of cunning, do draw 
also, in farther consequence, multitudes of suits and controversies, and abuses of law by evasions and devices • 
Which inconveniences in such times growing more general, do more instantly solicit for the amendment of 
laws to restrain and repress them- 

Your Majesty’s reign having been blest from the Highest with inward peace, and falling into an age 
Wherein, if science be increased, conscience is rather decayed; and if men’s wits be great, their wills are 
more great; and wherein also laws are multiplied in number, and slackened in vigour and execution- it 
was not possible but that not only suits in law should multiply and increase, whereof always a great 
part are unjust, but also that all the indirect and sinister courses and practices to abuse law and iustice 
should have been much attempted, and put in lire, which no doubt had bred great enormities, had they 
not, by the royal policy of your Majesty, by the censure and foresight of your Council-table and Star- 
chamber, and by the gravity and integrity of your benches, been repressed and restrained; for it may be 
truly observed, that, as concerning frauds in contracts, bargains, and assurances, and abuses of laws by 
aeiays, covins, vexations, and corruptions in informers, jurors, ministers of justice, and the like, there have 
been sundry excellent statutes made in your Majesty’s time, more in number, and more politic in provision, 
than in any of your Majesty's predecessors’ times. 

n “ witness to your Majesty of a higher intention and project, both by that which 

was published by your chancellor in full parliament from your royal mouth, in the five and thirtieth of 
your happy reign; and much more by that which I have been vouchsafed to understand from your Ma¬ 
jesty, imparting a purpose for these many years infused into your Majesty’s breast, to enter into a general 
amendment of the state of your laws, and to reduce them to more brevity and certainty, that the great 
hollowness and unsafety in assurances of lands and goods may be strengthened, the snaring penalties, that 
he upon many subjects, removed, the execution of many profitable laws revived, the judge better directed 
in his sentence, the counsellor better warranted in his counsel, the student eased in his reading, the con- 
tenhous suitor, that seeketh hut vexation, disarmed, and the honest suitor, that seeketh but to obtain his 
right’ relieved; which purpose and intention, as it did strike me with great admiration when I heard if, 
so I might be acknowledged to be one of the most chosen works, and of the highest merit and benefi¬ 
cence towards the subject, that ever entered into the mind of any king; greater than we can imagine, 
because the imperfections and dangers of the laws are covered under the clemency and excellent temper of 
your Majesty s government. And though there be rare precedents of it in government, as it cometh to 
pass in things so excellent, there being no precedent full in view but of Justinian; yet I must say as 
Cicero said to Cmsar, » Nihil vulgare te dignum videri potest;” and as it is no doubt a precious seed 
sown in jour Majesty s heart by the hand of God’s divine Majesty, so, I hope, in the maturity of your 
^ajesty s own time, it will come up and bear fruit. But to return thence whither I have been carried • 
Observing in your Majesty, upon so notable proofs and grounds, this disposition in general of a prudent 
and royal regard to the amendment of your laws, and having by my private labour and travel collected 
many of the grounds of the common law, the better to establish and settle a certain sense of law, which 
doth now too much waver in inoertainfy, I conceived the nature of the subject, besides my particular obli- 
ption, was such, as I ought not to dedicate the same to any other than to your sacred Majesty; both = 
because though the collection be mine, yet the laws are yours; and because it is your Majesty’s reign that 
hath been as a goodly seasonable spring weather to the advancing of all excellent arts of peace. And so 
concluding with a prayer answerable to the present argument, which is, that God will continue your Ma¬ 
jesty s reign in a happy and renowned peace, and that he will guide both your policy and arms to purchase 
the continuance of it with surety and honour, I most humbly crave pardon, and commend your Majesty to 
the divine preservation. j j j 

Your sacred Majesty’s most humble and obedient subject and servant, 


1596. 


FRANCIS BACON. 
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he had in younger years given himself satisfaction in glory of arms, by the enterprise of the Holy Land, 
having inward peace, otherwise than for the invasion which himself made upon Wales and Scotland, 
parts far distant from the centre of the realm, he bent himself to endow his state with sundry notable and 
fundamental laws, upon which the government ever since hath principally rested. Of this example, and 
other the like, two reasons may be givefo; the one, because that kings, which, either by the moderation 
of their natures, or the maturity of their years and judgment, do temper their magnanimity with justice, 
do wisely consider and conceive of the exploits of ambitious wars, as actions rather great than good; and 
so, distasted with that course of winning honour, they convert their minds rather to do somewhat for the 
better uniting of human society, than for the dissolving or disturbing of the same. Another reason is, because 
times of peace, drawing for the most part with them abundance of wealth, and finesse of cunning, do draw 
also, in farther consequence, multitudes of suits and controversies, and abuses of law by evasions and devices; 
which inconveniences in such times growing more general, do more instantly solicit for the amendment of 
laws to restrain and repress them. 

Your Majesty's reign having been blest from the Highest with inward peace, and falling into an age, 
wherein, if science be increased, conscience is rather decayed; and if men’s wits be great, their wills are 
more great? and wherein also laws are multiplied in number, and slackened in vigour and execution? it 
was not possible but that not only suits in law should multiply and increase, whereof always a great 
part are unjust, but also that all the indirect and sinister courses and practices to abuse law and justice 
should have been much attempted, and put in ure, which no doubt had bred great enormities, had they 
not, by the royal policy of your Majesty, by the censure and foresight of your Council-table and Star- 
chamber, and by the gravity and integrity of your benches, been repressed and restrained: for it may be 
truly observed, that, as concerning frauds in contracts, bargains, and assurances, and abuses of laws by 
delays, covins, vexations, and corruptions in informers, jurors, ministers of justice, and the like, there have 
been sundry excellent statutes made in your Majesty's time, more in number, and more politic in provision, 
than in any of your Majesty's predecessors’ times. 

But I am an unworthy witness to your Majesty of a higher intention and project, both by that which 
was published by your chancellor in full parliament from your royal mouth, in the five and thirtieth of 
your happy reign? and much more by that which I have been vouchsafed to understand from your Ma¬ 
jesty, imparting a purpose for these many years infused into your Majesty’s breast, to enter into a general 
amendment of the state of your laws, and to reduce them to more brevity and certainty, that the great 
hollowness and unsafety in assurances of lands and goods may be strengthened, the snaring penalties, that 
lie upon many subjects, removed, the execution of many profitable laws revived, the judge better directed 
in his sentence, the counsellor better warranted in his counsel, the student eased in his reading, the con¬ 
tentious suitor, that seeketh but vexation, disarmed, and the honest suitor, that seeketh but to obtain his 
right, relieved? wdiich purpose and intention, as it did strike me with great admiration when I heard it, 
so it might be acknowledged to be one of the most chosen works, and of the highest merit and benefi¬ 
cence towards the subject, that ever entered into the mind of any king; greater than we can imagine, 
because the imperfections and dangers of the laws are covered under the clemency and excellent temper of 
your Majesty's government. And though there be rare precedents of it in government, as it cometh to 
pass in things so excellent, there being no precedent full in view but of Justinian ? yet I must say as 
Cicero said to Cmsar, ** Nihil vulgare te dignum videri potestand as it is no doubt a precious seed 
sown in your Majesty’s heart by the hand of God's divine Majesty, so, I hope, in the maturity of your 
Majesty's own time, it will come up and bear fruit. But to return thence whither I have been carried; 
observing in your Majesty, upon so notable proofs and grounds, this disposition in general of a prudent 
and royal regard to the amendment of your laws, and having by my private labour and travel collected 
many of the grounds of the common law, the better to establish and settle a certain sense of law, which 
doth now too much waver in incertainty, I conceived the nature of the subject, besides my particular obli¬ 
gation, was such, as I ought not to dedicate the same to any other than to your sacred Majesty? both 
because though the collection be mine, yet the laws are yours; and because it is your Majesty's reign that 
hath been as a goodly seasonable spring weather to the advancing of all excellent arts of peace. And so 
concluding with a prayer answerable to the present argument, which is, that God will continue your Ma¬ 
jesty's reign in a happy and renowned peace, and that he will guide both your policy and arms to purchase 
the continuance of it with surety and honour, I most humbly crave pardon, and commend your Majesty to 
the divine preservation. 


1596 . 


Your sacred Majesty's most humble and obedient subject and servant, 

FRANCIS BACON. 
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1 HOM every man a debtor to hU profession; from the which as inen of course do seek o receive 
countenance and profit, so ought they of duty to endeavour themselves, by way of amends, to be a help 
and ornament thereunto. This is performed in some degree by the honest and liberal practice of a pro¬ 
fession, when men shall carry a respect not to descend into any course that is corrupt and unu orthy thereof, 
and preserve themselves free from the abuses wherewith the same profession isnoted to be infected, but 
much more is this performed if a man be able to visit and strengthen the roots and foundation of the 
science itself; thereby not only gracing it in reputation and dignity, but also amplifying it in profession 
and substance. Having therefore from the beginning come to the study of the laws of tins realm, with a 
mind and desire no less, if I could attain unto it, that the same laws should “y m'^usii'y. 

than that myself should bo the better by the knowledge of them; I do not find that by mine own travel, 
without the help of authority, I can in any kind confer so profitable an addition unto that science, as by 
collecting the rules and grounds dispersed tliroughout the body ol the same laws; for heieby no small 
light will bo given in new cases, and such wherein there is no direct authority to sound into the hue con¬ 
ceit of law, by the depth of reason, in cases wherein the mitliorities do s<iunre and vary, to ®o“rif‘» “>e 
law, and to make it received one way; and in cases wherein the law is cleared y y’ y® ' 

theless, to see more profoundly into the reason of such judgments and ruled cases, and therthy t'> m^® 
more use of them for the decision of other cases more doubtful: so that the uncertainty of law, which is 
the most principal and just challenge that is made to the laws of our nation at this time, will, hy tins new 
strength laid to the foundation, somewhat the more settle and be corrected. Neither will the use heieof 
be only in deciding of doubts, and helping soundness of judgment, but iarther in pcing of argument, in 
correcting of unprofitable subtlety, and reducing the same to a more sound and substantial sense of law; 
in reclaiming vulgar errors, and generally in the amendment in some measure of the very nature and 
complexion of the whole law: and therefore the conclusions of reason of this kind are worthily and aptly 
called by a great civilian, legum leges, for that many placita legum, tliat is, particular and positive learn¬ 
ings of lawt do easily deehne from a good temper of justice, if they be not rectified and governed by 

Now for the manner of setting down of them, I have in all points, to the best of my understanding and 
foresight, applied myself not to that which might seem most for the ostentation of mine own wit or know 

ledre, but to that which may yield most use and profit to the students and professors of the laws. 

And therefore, whereas these rules are some of them ordinary and vulgar, that now serve but for grounc s 
and plain songs to the more shallow and impertinent sort of arguments j others of them are plhered and 
extracted out of the harmony and congruity of cases, and are such as the wisest and deepest sor o aw- 
yers have in judgment and in use, though they be not able many times to express and set thern down. 

For the former sort, which a man that should rather write to raise a high opinion ot himself, than to 
instract others, would have omitted, as trite and within-every man’s compass; yet nevertheless I have not 
affected to neglect them, but having chosen out of them such as I thought good, I have reduced them o 
a true application, limiting and defining their bounds, that they may not be read upon at large, but re- 
strained to point of difference: for as, both in the law and other sciences, the handlmg of questions by 
common-place, without aim or application, is the weakest; so yet nevertheless many common principles 
and generalities are not to be contemned, if they be well derived and deduced into particulars and their 
limits and exclusions duly assigned; for there be two contrary faults and extremities in the debating and 
sifting out of the law, which may be best noted in two several manner of argmnents. borne argue upon 
general grounds, and come not near the point in question: others, without laying any foundation ot a- 
ground or difference, do loosely put cases, which, though they go near the point, yet being so scattered, 
prove not, but: rather serve to make the law appear inor(‘ doubtful than to make it more plain. 

beeundly, \vlier(>as some of tiiese rules liave a concurrence with the, civil Homan law, and some oieis 
a diversity, and maiiv times an opposition, such grounds which are common to our law and theirs 1 lave 
not affected to disguise into other words than the civilians use, to the end they might seem invented by 
me, and not borrowed or translated from them : no, but f took hold of it as a matter of J 

and majesty, to use and consider the concordance between the laws penned, and as il were dictated verba¬ 
tim, by the same reason. On the other side, the diversities between the civil Homan rules of law and 
ours, happening either when there is such an indifferency of reason so equally balanced, as the one law 
embraceth one course, and the other the contrary, and both just, after either is once positive and certain; 
or where the laws vary in regard of accommodating the law to the different considerations of estate, 1 nave 
not omitted to set df)wn with the reasons. 
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Thirdly, whereas I could have digested these rules into a certain method or order, which, I know, would 
have been more admired, as that which would have made every particular rule, through his coherence 
and relation unto other rules, seem more cunning and more deep; yet I have avoided so to do, because 
this delivering of knowledge in distinct and disjoined aphorisms doth leave the wit of man more free to 
turn and to toss, and to make use of that which is so delivered to more several purposes and applications; 
for we see that all the ancient wdsdom and science was wont to be delivered in that form, as may be seen 
by the parables of Solomon, and by the aphorisms of Hippocrates, and the moral verses of Theognis and 
Phocylides; but chiefly the precedent of the civil law, which hath taken the same course with their rules, 
tlij} confirm me in my opinion. 

Fourthly, whereas I know very well it would have been more plausible and more current, if the rules, 
with the expositions of them, had been set down either in Latin or English ; that the harshness of the 
language might not have disgraced the matter ; and that civilians, statesmen, scholars, and other sensible 
men, might not have been barred from them; yet 1 have forsaken that grace and ornament of them, and 
only taken this course: the rules tliemselves I have put in Latin, not purified farther than the propriety of 
terras of law would permit; which language I chose, as the briefest to contrive the rules compendiously, 
the aptest for memory, and of the greatest authority auci majesty to be avouched and alleged in argument: 
and for the expositions and distinctions, I have retained the particular language of our law, because it 
should not be singular among the books of the same science, and because it is most familiar to the stu¬ 
dents and professors thereof, and besides that it is most significant to express conceits of law; and to 
conclude, it is a language wherein a man shall not be enticed to bunt after words but matter; and for 
excluding any other than professed lawyers, it were better manners to exclude them by the strangeness 
of the language, than by the obscurity of the conceit: which is such as though it had been written in no 
private and retired language, yet by those that are not lawyers would for the most part have been either 
not understood, or, which is worse, mistaken. 

Fifthly, whereas I might have made more flourish and ostentation of icfiding, to have vouched the 
authorities, and sometimes to have enforced or noted upon them, yet I have abstained from that also; and 
the reason is, because I judged it a matter undue and preposterous to prove rules and maxims ; wherein 
I had the example of Mr. Littleton and M'r. Fitzdierbert, whose writings are the institutions of llie laws 
of England: whereof the one forbeareth to vouch any authority altogether; the other never recileth 
a book, but when he thinketh the case so weak in credit of itself as it needeth a surety ; and these 
two I did far more esteem than Mr. Perkins or Mi*. Standforcl, that have done the contrary. Well 
will it appear to those that are learned in the laws, that many of the cases are judged cases, either within 
the books, or of fresh report, and most of them fortified by judged cases and similitude of reason ; though 
in some cases I did intend expressly to weigh down authorities by evidence of reason, and therein rather 
to correct the law, tlinn either to soothe a received error, or by unprofitable subtlety, which corrupteth the 
sense of the law, to reconcile contrarieties. For these reasons I resolved not to derogate from the autho¬ 
rity of the rules, by vouching of the authorities of the cases, though in mine own copy 1 had them quoted: 
for although the meanness of mine own person may now at first extenuate the authority of this collection, 
and that every man is adventurous to control; yet surely, according to Gamaliel’s reason, if it be of 
weight, time will settle and authorise it; if it he light and weak, time will reprove it. So that, to con¬ 
clude, you have here a work without any glory of afiected novelty, or of method, or of language, or of 
quotations and authorities, dedicated only to use, and submitted only to the censure of the learned, and 
chiefly of time. 

Lastly, there is one point above all the rest I account the most material for making these reasons indeed 
profitable and instructing; which is, that they be not set down alone, like short dark oracles, which every 
man will be content to allow still to be true, but in the mean time they give little light and direction; but 
I have attended them, a matter not practised, no not in the civil law to any purpose: and for want whereofi 
tlic rules indeed are but as proverbs, ami many times plain fallacies, with a clear and i)erspicnous exposi¬ 
tion, breaking them into cases, and opening their sense and use, and limiting them with distinction, and 
sometimes showing the reasons whereupon they depend, and the affinity they have with other rules. And 
though I have thus, with as much discretion and foresight as I could, ordered this work, and as I may 
say, without all colours or shows, husbanded it best to profit; yet nevertheless not wholly trusting to mine 
own judgment: having collected three hundrecl of them, 1 thought good, before I brought them all into 
form, to publisli some few, that by the taste of other men’s opinions in this first, T might receive either 
approbation in mine own course, or better advise for the altering of the other which remain: for it is 
great reason Hint: that which is intended to the profit of others, should be guided by the conceits of others. 
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REGULA 1. 

Injure non remota causa sed proxima specialiir. 

It were infinite for the law to consider the causes 
of causes, and their impulsions one of anotherj 
therefore it contenteth itself with the immediate 
cause, and judgeth of acts hy that, without looking 
to any farther degree. 

6 H. 8. Dy. fo. annuity be granted “pro con- 

1 . et‘i. silio impenso et impendendo,’’ and the 
grantee commit treason, whereby he is imprisoned, 
so that the grantor cannot have access unto him for 
his counsel; yet nevertheless the annuity is not 
determined by this noyi-feasance $ yet it was the 
grantee’s act and default to commit the treason, 
whereby the imprisonment grew; but the law look- 
eth not so far, and excuseth him, because the not 
giving counsel was compulsory, and not voluntary, 
in regard of the imprisonment 
Litt cap.Dis- ^ parson make a lease, and be 

cont 2 H. 4.5, deprived, or resign, the successors shall 

^ ■ avoid the lease? and yet the cause of 

deprivation, and more strongly of a resignation, 
moved from the party himself: but the law regard- 
eth not that, because the admission of the new in¬ 
cumbent is the act of the ordinary. 

5 H ‘ 5 ^ seised of an advowson in 

gross, and an usurpation be had against 
me, and at the next avoidance I usurp arere, I shall 
be remitted : and yet the presentation, which is the 
act remote, is mine own act; hut the admission of 
my clerk, whereby the inheritance is reduced to me, 
is the act of the ordinary. 

So if I covenant with I. S. a stranger, in con¬ 
sideration of natural love to my son, to stand seised 
to the use of the said 1. S. to the intent he shall 
infeoif my son; by this no use will rise to 1. S. 
because the law doth respect that there is no im¬ 
mediate consideration between me and I. S. 

12H.44. H. 8 . So if I be bound to enter into a 
•Dy* f* statute before the mayor of the staple 
at such a day, for the security of a hundred pounds, 
and the obligee, before the day, accept of me a 
lease of a house in satisfaction; this is no plea in 
debt upon my obligation: and yet the end of this 
statute was but security for money; but because 
the entering into this statute itself, which is the 
mediate act whereto I am bound, is a corporal act 
which lieth not in satisfaction, therefore the law 
taketh no consideration that the remote intent was 
for money, 

37 R. Chest \ ^ feoffment in fee, 


per 


upon condition that the feoffee shall 

* M. 40et41. El. Julius Winningtou’s case, ore report 
sr le tr^s reverend Judge, le Sur Coke, lib. 2. 


infeoff over, and the feoffee be disseised, and a*de- 
scent cast, and then the feoffee bind himsdf in a 
statute, wliicli statute is discharged before the re¬ 
covery of the land: this is no breach of the condi¬ 
tion, because the land was never liable to the sta¬ 
tute, and the possibility that it should he liable upon 
recovery the law doth not respect. 

So if I enfeoff two, upon condition to enfeoff, and 
one of them take a wife, the condition is not broken; 
and yet there is a remote possibility that the joint- 
tenant may die, and then the feme is entitled to 
dower. 

So if a man purchase land in fee-simple, and die 
without issue; in the first degree the lawrespecteth 
dignity of sex, and not proximity; and therefore 
the remote heir on the part of the father shall have 
it, before the near heir on the part of the mother: 
but in any degree paramount the first the law re- 
speclelh it not, and therefore the near heir by the 
grandmother on the part of the father shall have 
it, before the remote heir of the grandfiither on the 
part of the father. 

This rule faileth in covinous acts, which though 
they be conveyed through many degrees and reaches, 
yet the law taketh heed to the corrupt beginning, 
and countetli all as one entire act. 

As if a feofiment he made of lands 
held in knight’s service to I. 8 . upon obiter^ 
condition that he within a certain time 
shall enfeoff I. I), which feoffment to L 1). shall be 
to the wife of the first fi'oflcr for her jointure, &c. 
this feoffment is within the statute of 32 H. VIIL 
“ nam dolus circuitu non purgatur.” 

In like manner this rule holdeth not in criminal 
acts, except they have a full interruption; because 
when the intention is matter of substance, and that 
which the law doth principally behold, there the 
first motive must be principally regarded, and not 
the last impulsion. As if f. 8 . of malice 0 p^ cattdyn 
prepense discharge a pistol at 1 . 1 ). and etautresin 
miss him, whereupon he throws down 
his pistol and flies, and I. I), pursueth him to kill 
him, whereupon he turneth and killeth L B. with 
a dagger; if the law should consider the last impul¬ 
sive cause, it should say that this was in his own 
defence ; but the law is otherwise, for it is but a pur¬ 
suance and execution of the first murderous intent 

But if 1. S. had fallen down, his dag¬ 
ger drawn, and 1 . B. had fellen by haste 
upon his dagger, there 1. B. had been felo de se, 
and 1 . S. shall go quit. 

Also you may not confound the act with the exe¬ 
cution of the act; nor the entire act with the last 
part, or the consummation of the act 

For if a disseisor enter into reli- Lit cap de 
gion, the immediate cause is from the discent. 
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party thougli the descent be cast in law; but the law 
doth but execute the act which the party procureth, 
and therefore the descent shall not bind, et sic e 
co7werso. 

If a lease for years be made render- 
21 Eliz. lessee make a feoff¬ 

ment of part, and the lessor enter, the immediate 
cause is from the law in respect of the forfeiture, 
24 H. 8. fo. 4. though the entry be the act of the 
Dy. 2? k party; but that is but the pursuance 
and putting in execution of the title which the law 
giveth : and therefore the rent or condition shall be 
apportioned. i 

So in the binding of a right by descent, you arc 
to consider the whole time from the disseisin to the 
descent cast; and if at all times the person be 
not privileged, the descent binds. 

9 H 7 24 3 et therefore if a feme covert be 

4 P.*etMiDr. disseised, and the baron dieth, and she 
taketh a new husband, and then the 
descent is cast: or if a man that is not “ infra qua- 
tuor maria,'’ be disseised, and return into England, 
and go over sea again, and then a descent is cast, 
this descent bindeth, because of the interim when 
the persons might have entered; and the law rc- 
specteth not the state of the person at the last time 
of the descent cast, but a continuance from the very 
disseisin to the descent. i 

So if baron and feme be, and they 
feoffment of the wife's land ren¬ 
dering rent, and the baron die, and the 
feme take a new husband before any rent-day, and 
he accept the rent, the feoffment is affirmed for ever. 


EEGULA 11. 

No?i potest adduci exceptio ejusdem ret, cujus 
petitur dissolutio. 

It were impertinent and contrary in itself, for 
the law to allow of a i)lea in bar of such matter as 
is to be defeated by the same suit; for it is included : 
and otherwise a man should never come to the end 
"and effect of his suit, but be cut off in the w-ay. 

And therefore if tenant in tail of a manor, where- 
unto a villain is regardant, discontinue and die, and 
the right of entail descend unto the villain himself, 
who WmgB f ortiiedon, and the discontinuee pleadeth 
villenage; this is no plea, because the .devester of 
the manor, which is the intent of the suit, doth in¬ 
clude this plea, because it determineth the villenage. 

So if tenant in ancient demesne be 
disseised by the lord, whereby the seig¬ 
niory is suspended, and the disseisee bring his assize 
in the court of the lord, frank fee is no plea, be¬ 
cause the suit is to undo the disseisin, and to re¬ 
ceive the seigniory in ancient demesne. 

So if a man be attainted and exe- 
cuted, and the heir bring error upon 
the attainder, and corruption of blood 
by the same attainder be iffeaded, to interrupt his 
conveying in the said w’rit of error; this is no plea, 
for then he were without remedy ever to reverse the 
attainder. 

38 F4.3.82. So if tenant in tail discontinue for 


life rendering rent, and the issue brings /ome- 
do 7 i, and the warrant of his ancestor with assets 
is pleaded against him, and the assets is layed to be 
no other but his reversion with the rent; this is 
no plea, because foi'medoyi which is brought to 
undo this discontinuance, doth inclusively undo this 
new reversion in fee, and the rent thereunto annexed. 

But whether this rule may take place when the 
matter of the plea is not to be avoided in the same 
suit but in another suit, is doubtful; and I rather 
take the law to be, that this rule doth extend to 
such cases; where otherwise the party were at a 
mischief, in respect the exceptions or bars might be 
pleaded cross, either of them, in the contrary suit; 
and so the party altogether prevented and inter¬ 
cepted to come by bis right. 

So if a man he attainted by two several attain¬ 
ders, and there is error in them both, there is no 
reason but there should be a remedy open for the 
heir to reverse those attainders being erroneous, as 
w'ell if they be twenty as one. 

And therefore, if in the wn-it of error brought by 
the heir of one of them, the other attainder should 
be a pica peremptory; and so again, if in error 
brought of that other, the former should be a plea; 
these were to exclude him utterly of his right: and 
therefore it shall be a good replication to say, that 
he hath a writ of error depending of that also, and 
so the court shall proceed; but no judgment shall 
be given till both pleas be discussed; and if either 
plea be found without error, there shall be no re¬ 
versal either of the one or of the other; and if he 
discontinue either writ, then shall it be no longer a 
plea: and so of several outlawries in a personal action. 

And this seemeth to me more reasonable, than 
that generally an outlawry or an attainder should be 
no plea in a w^rit of error brought upon a diverse 
outlawry or attainder, as f H. IV. and 7 H. VI. 
seem to hold; for that is a remedy too large for the 
mischief; for there is no reason but if any of the 
outlawries be indeed without error, but it should be 
a pei’emptory plea to the person in a writ of error, 
as W'cll as in any other action. 

But if a man levy a fine '‘sur conusaunce dc droit 
come ceo que il ad de son done," and suffer a re¬ 
covery of the same lands, and there be error in them 
both, he cannot bring error first of the fine, because 
by the recovery his title of error is discharged and 
i-eleascd in law mclusiv^, but he must 
begin with the error upon the recovery, 
which he may do, because a fine executed barreth 
no titles that accrue de puisne terns after the fine 
levied, and so restore himself to his title of error 
upon the fine: but so it is not in the former case of 
the attainder; for the writ of error to a former at¬ 
tainder is not given away by a second, except it be 
by express words of an act of parliament, but only 
it remaineth a plea to his person while he liveth, 
and to the conveyance of the heir after his death. 

But if a man levy a fine where he hath nothing 
in the land, which inureth by way of conclusion 
only, and is executory against all purchases and new 
titles which shall grow to the conusor afterwards, 
and he purchase the land, and suffer a recovery to 
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the conusee, and in both fine and recovery there is 
error; this fine is Janus bifrons, and will look for¬ 
wards, to bar him in the writ of error brought of 
the recovery: and therefore it will come to the 
reason of the first cause of the attainder, that he 
must reply, that he hath a writ of error also de¬ 
pending of the same fine, and so demand judgment. 
16 E. a Fitz. To return to our first purpose, like 
oge, 45. jg it if tenant in tail of two acres 

make two several discontinuances to two several 
persons for life rendering, and bring the formedori 
of both, and in formedon brought of white acre the 
reversion and rent reserved upon black acre is 
pleaded, and so contrary. I take it to be a good 
replication, that he hath formedon also upon that 
depending, whereunto the tenant hath pleaded the 
descent of the reversion of white acre ; find so nei¬ 
ther shall be a bar: and yet there is no doubt but if 
in a formedon the warrant of tenant in tail with 
assets be pleaded, it is a replication for the issue to 
say, that a prcecipe depencleth brought by I. S. to 
evict the assets. 

But the former case standeth upon the particular 
reason before mentioned. 


REGULA III. 

Verba fortius accipiuntur contra proferentem. 

This rule, that a man’s deeds and his words shall 
be taken strongliest against himself, though it be 
one of the most common grounds of the law, it is 
notwithstanding a rule drawn out of the depth of 
reason; for, first, it is a schoolmaster of wisdom 
and diligence in making men watchful in their own 
business; next it is author of much quiet and cer¬ 
tainty, and that in two sorts; first, because it fa- 
voureth acts and conveyances executed, taking them 
still beneficially for the grantees and possessors; 
and secondly, because it makes an end of many 
questions and doubts about construction of words; 
for if the labour were only to ifick out the intention 
of the parties, every judge would have a several 
sense ; whereas this rule doth give them a sway to 
take the law more certainly one way. 

But this rule, as all other rules which are very 
general, is but a sound in the air, and cometh in 
sometimes to help and make up other reasons with¬ 
out any great instruction or direction ; except it he 
duly conceived in point of ditference, where it taketh 
place, and where not And first wc will examine it 
in grants, and then in pleadings. 

The force of this rule is in three things, in ambi¬ 
guity of words, in implication of matter, and reducing 
and qualifying the exposition of such grants as were 
against the law, if they were taken according to 
their words. 


2 R a la therefore if I. S. submit himself 

211 (V7.29. lo arbitrement of all actions and suits 

between him and I. T). and L N. it 
rests ambiguous whether this submission shall be 
intended colleclwh of joint actions only, or distribu¬ 
tive of several actions also; but because the words 
shall be strongliest taken against T. S. that speaks 
them, it shall be understood of both: for if T. S. 


14 H. a 
28 H. a 
Dr. 19. 


had submitted himself to arbitrement of all actions 
and suits wliich he hath now depending, except it 
be such as are between him and L D. and LN. now 
it shall be understood collective only of joint actions, 
because in the other case large construction was 
hardest against him that speaks, and in this case 
strict construction is hardest. 

So if 1 grant ten pounds rent to ba- p 

ron and feme, and if the baron die that * ^ 

the feme shall have three pounds rent, because 
these words rest ambiguous whether I intend three 
pounds by way of increase, or three pounds hy way 
of restraint and abatement of the former rent of ten 
pounds, it shall be taken strongliest against me that 
am the grantor, that is, three pounds addition to the 
ten pounds: but if I had let lands to baron and 
feme for three lives, reserving ten pounds per an¬ 
num, and, if the baron die, reddendum t|rree pounds; 
this shall be taken contrary to the former case, to 
abridge my rent only to three pounds. 

So if I demise ‘‘ omnes boscos mcos 
in villa de Dale ” for years, ibis passeth 
the soil; but if I demise all my lands 
in Bale “exceptis boscis,” ibis extendeth to the 
trees only, and not to the soil. 

So if I sow my land with corn, and let it for 
years, the corn passeth to the less(‘e, if I except it 
not; but if I make a lease for life to I. S, upon con¬ 
dition that upon request he shall make me a lease 
for years, and 1. S. sow the ground, and then I make 
request, I. S, may well make me a lease excepting 
his corn, and not break the condition. 

So if I have free warren in my own 
land, and let my land for life, not men¬ 
tioning my warren, yet the lessee by 
implication shall have the warren dis¬ 
charged and extinct during his lease : but if I had 
let the land ‘‘ una cum libera garrena,” excepting 
white acre, there the warren is not by implication 
reserved unto me either to be enjoyed or to l)c ex¬ 
tinguished ; but the lessee shall have the warren 
against me in white acre. 

So if I, S. hold of me hy fealty and ass pi. 20 . 
rent only, and I grant the rent, not 
speaking of the feally; yet the fealty by imjdieation 
shall pass, because my grant shall be taken strongly 
as of rent service, and not of rent secke. 

Otherwise*bad it been if the seigni¬ 
ory had been by homage, fivalty, and 
rent, because of the dignity of the service, which 
could not have p:issed by intendment by the grant 
of the rent: but if I be seised of the manor of Dale 
in fee, whereof T. S. holds by fealty and 
rent, and I grant tlic manor,' excepting 
the rent of f. S. there the fealty shall pass to the 
grant ee, and T shall have but a rent secke. 

So in grants against Ibe law, if f give land to 1. 
S. and bis lieirs males, this is a good fee-simple, 
wbicli is a larger estate than the words seem to in¬ 
tend, and the word males” is void. But if I 
make a gift in tail, reserving rent to me and the 
lieirs of my body, the words “ of my body ” are not 
fid, and so leave it a rent in fee-simple ; but the 
ords “heirs and all” are void, and leaves that 


814. 9 . s. 
in 14. a 21 . 
2811 , 8 . 

Dy..'}(). 6. 


44 Kd. :i. 19. 
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},nt a rent for life; except that you will say, it is h 
hut a limitation to any my heir in fee-simple which s( 
shall be heir of my body; for it cannot be a rent in fi 

tail by reservation. 

But if I give lands -with my daughter 
4r>Eci.3.290. marriage, the remainder to p 

I. S. and his heirs, this grant cannot be b 
cood in all parts, according to the words: for it is ii 
fhc'dent to the nature of a gift in frank marriage, h 
that the donee hold of the donor; and therefore 
mv deed shall he taken so strongly against myseU, 
thit rather than the remainder 7°"'^’^ " 

frank marriage, though it he first placed m the deed, i 

shall he void as a frank marriage. . „ , 

But if I give land in frank marriage, t 
4 H. 0.22- reserving to me and my heirs ten pounds 
26 Ass. pi. 66. marriage stands 1 

Bood, and the reservation is void, because it is a ] 
limitation of a benefit to myself, and not to a stranger. 1 
So if I let w'hite acre, black acre, and green acre 
to I. S. excepting white acre, this exception is void, I 
because it is repugnant; hut if I let the three acres i 
aforesaid, reddendo twenty shillings rent, viz. for 
white acre ten shillings, and for black acre ten 
shillings, I shall not distrain at all in green acre, 
but that shall be discharged of my rent. 

So if I grant a rent to I. S. and his 
46 E. 3. IS. ujanor of Dale, “ et 

ohligo manerium prmdictum et omnia bona et cntalla 
mea super manerium prccdictum existentia ad dis- 
tringendum per ballivos domini regis Diis limit¬ 
ation of the distress to the king’s hailifis is void, 
and it is good to give a power of distress to I. b. 

the grantee, and his hailifis. 

But if I give land in tail “ tenendo 
2 Ell. 4. .6. capitalibus dominis per redditum 
viginti solidorum per fidclitatem this_ limitation 
of tenure to the chief lord is void; but it shall not 
be good, as in the other case, to make a reservation 
of twenty shillings good unto myself; but it sha 1 
be utterly void, a"s if no reservation at all had been 
made : and if the truth be that I, that am the donor, 
liold of the lord paramount by ten shillings only, 
then there shall be ten shillings only intended to be 
reserved upon the gift in tail as for ovelty. 

n t 40 So if I give land to 1. S. and the 
31 et 3-2 11. heirs of his body, and for default of 
Pi?rfoj)V. such issue » quod tenementum praedic- 
S5H. 6. 34. turn revertatur ad I. N.” yet these 
words of reversion will carry a remainder to a 
stranger. But if I let white acre to I. S. excepting j 
, ten shillings rent, these words of exception to mine 
own benefit shall never inure to words of rese^ation. 
But now it is to be noted, that this rule is the rule 
which is last to he resorted to, and is never to be 
relied upon but where all other rules of exposition 
of words fail: and if any other rule come in place, 
this giveth place. And that is a point woithy 
observed generally in the rules of the law, that 
when they encounter and cross one another in any 
case, that be understood which the law holdeth 
worthier,"and to he preferred ; and it is m this par¬ 
ticular very notable to consider, that this being a 
rule of some strictness and rigor, doth not, as it were, 


his office, but in absence of other rules which are of 
some equity and humanity; which rules you shall 
find afterwards set down with their expositions and 

limitations. , . * 

But now to give a taste of them to this present 
purpose : it is a rule, that general words shall never 
be stretched to foreign intendment, which the civil- 
ians utter thus : “ Verba generalia restringuntur ad 
habilitatem personal, vel ad aptitndinem rei. 

Therefore if a man grant to another p, 

common “ intra metas et hundas villas 
de Dale,” and part of the ville is his several, and 
part is his waste and common; the grantee shall 
not have common in the several: and yet that is 
the strongest exposition against the grantor. 

So it is a rule, “Verba ita sunt in- pjtcap.cond. 
telligenda, ut res magis valeat, quam 


pereat:” and therefore if I give land to I. S. and 
his heirs ‘‘ reddendo quinque libros annuatim to 
T. D. and his heirs, this implies a condition to me 
that am the grantor; yet it were a stronger expo¬ 
sition against me, to say the limitation shonld be 
void, and the feoffment absolute. ^ 

So it is a rule, that the law will not i, 

intend a wrong, which the civilians 
utter thus: ‘‘Ea est accipienda interpretatio, qum 
vitio carct;^ And therefore if the executors of h S. 
grant “ omnia bona et catalla sua,^’ the goods which 
they have as executors, will not pass, because non 
comtat whether it may not be a devastation, and so 
a wrong; and yet against the trespasser that taketh 
them out of their possession, they shall declare 
« quod bona sua cepit/' 

So it is a rule, words are so to be understood that 
they work somewhat, and he not idle and frivolous: 

»Verha aliquid operari debent, verba cum cffcctu 
sunt accipienda.*' And therefore if I bargain and 
sell you four parts of my manor of Bale, ^ 
not in how many parts to be divided, tins shall be 
construed four parts of five, and not of six or seven, 
&c. because that it is the strongest against me ; but 
on the other side, it shall not be intended four parts 
of four parts, that is, whole of four quarters; and 
yet that were strongest of all, but then the words 
were idle and of none effect. ^ 

So it is a rule, “Divinatio non in- «.20. 
terpretatio est, qua) omnino rccedit a 
litera:" and therefore if I have a free rent or free 
farm-rent issuing out of white acre of ten shillings, 
and I reciting the same reservation do grant to I. b. 
the rent of five shillings «percipiend de reddit 
prtedicl' et de omnibus terris et tenementis meis in 
Bale," with a clause of distress, although there he 
atturnement, yet nothing passeth out of my former; 
and yet that were strongest against me to have it a 
double rent, or grant of part of that rent with an en- 
lar«*ement of a distress in the other land, but tor 
tluil it is against the words, because *‘copulatio 
verborum indicat exceptionem in eodem sensu, and 
the word de, anglich out of, may be taken in two 
senses, that is, either as a greater sum out of a less, 

; or as a charge out of land, or other principal in- 
L terest ; and that the coupling of it with lands and 
, tenements, doth define the sense to be one rent 
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issuing out of another, and not as a lesser rent to be 
taken by way of computation out of a greater; 
therefore nothing passeth of that rent But if it 
stood of itself without these words of land and tene¬ 
ments, namely, I reciting that I am seised of such 
a rent of ten shillings, do grant five shillings “ per- 
cipiend’ de eodem redditV’ it is good enough with¬ 
out atturnement: because ‘^percipiend’ de,” etc. may 
well be taken for “parcella deetc. without violence 
to the words ; but if it had been “ percipiend’ de,” 
I. S. without saying de redditibus prmdicd, although 
I. S. be the person that payeth me the foresaid rent 
of ten shillings, yet it is void: and so it is of all 
other rules of exposition of grants, when they meet 
in opposition with this rule, they are preferred. 

Now to examine this rule in pleadings as we 
have done in grants, you shall find that in all imper¬ 
fections of pleadings, whether it be in ambiguity of 
words and double intendments, or want of certainty 
and averments, or impropriety of words, or repug¬ 
nancy and absurdity of words, even the plea shall 
be strictly and strongly taken against him that pleads. 

22 H 6 43 ambiguity of words, if in a writ 

' ’ ’ of entry upon disseisin, the tenant 
pleads jointenancy with I. S. of the gift and feoff¬ 
ment of I. B. judgment de briefe, the demandant 
saith that long time before I. D. any thing had, the 
demandant himself was seised in fee quodque sup- 
dict’ I. D. super possessionem ejus intravit,” and 
made a joint feoffment, whereupon he the demand¬ 
ant re-entred, and so was seised until by the defend- 
ant alone he was disseised ; this is no plea, because 
the word mtramt may be understood either of a law¬ 
ful entry, or of a tortious ; and the hardest against 
him shall be taken, which is, that it was a lawful 
entry; therefore he should have alleged precisely 
that 1. D. disseisivit, 

3 Ed. 6 . Dy. 6 ( 5 . ambiguity that grows by 

reference, if an action of debt be brought 
against I. N. and L P. sheriffs of London, upon an 
escape, and the plaintiff doth declare upon an execu¬ 
tion by force of a recovery in the prison of Ludgate 
» sub custodia T. S. et I. B;’ then sheriffs in 1 K. 
H. VIII. and that he so continued suh ciisiodia /. B. 
et: I. G. in 2 K. H. YIII. and so continued mih ciis- 
todia I. N. et /, L. in 3 K. H. VIII. and then was 
suffered to escape : 1. N. and 1. L. plead, that before 
the escape, supposed at such a day “ anno superius 
in narratione specificato,” the said 1. B. and I. S. 
“ad tunc vicecomites” suffered him to escape; this 
is no good plea, because there be three years speci¬ 
fied in the declaration, and it shall be hardliest taken 
that it was 1 or 3 H. VIII, when they were out of 
office; and yet it is nearly induced by the “ ad tunc 
Vicecomites,” which should leave the intendment to 
be of that year in wliich the declaration supposeth 
that they were sheriffs; but that sufficeth not, but 
the year must be alleged in fact, for it may be it 
M’’as mislaid by the plaintiff, and therefore the 
defendants meaning to discharge themselves by a 
former escape, which was not in their time, must 
allege it precisely. 

26 H. 8. incertainty of intendment, if a 

warranty collateral be pleaded in bar, 


and the plaintiff by replication, to avoid warranty, 
saith, that he entered upon the possession of the defend¬ 
ant, 9ion constat whether this entry was in the life 
of the ancestor, or after the warranty attached; and 
therefore it shall be taken in hardest sense, that it 
was after the warranty descended, if it be not 
otherwise averred. 

For impropriety of words, if a man 38 H. 6. is. 
plead that his ancestor died by protest- ^ 
ation seised, and that L S. abated, &c. this is no 
plea, for there can be no abatement except there be 
a dying seised alleged in fact; and an abatement 
shall not improperly be taken for disseisin in plead¬ 
ing, “ car parols font pleas.” 

For repugnancy, if a man in avowry ^ ^ 
declares that he was seised in his ' 
demesne as of fee of white acre, and being so seised 
did demise the same white acre to I. S. habendum 
the moiety for twenty-one years from the date of the 
deed, the other moiety from the surrender, expir¬ 
ation, or determination of the estate of I. B. » qui 
I tenet prmdict' medietatem ad terminum vitm suse 
reddend’” 40.9. rent: this declaration is insufficient, 
because the seisin that he hath alleged in himself in 
his demesne as of fee in the whole, and the state for 
life of a moiety, are repugnant; and it shall not be 
cured by taking the last which is expressed to con¬ 
trol the former, which is but general and formal; 
but the plea is naught, yet the matter in law had 
been good to have entitled him to have distrained 
for the whole rent. 

But the same restraint follows this rule in plead¬ 
ing that was before noted in grants: for if the case 
he such as falleth within any other rule of pleadings, 
then this rule may not be urged. 

And therefore it is a rule that a bar 9Ed.4.4Ed.6. 
is good to a common intent. As if a 
debt be brought against five executors, and three of 
them make default, and two appear and plead in bar 
a recovery had against them two of 3001 and 
nothing in their hands over and above that sum: if 
this bar should be taken strongliest against them, 
then it should be intended that they might have 
abated the first suit, because the other three were 
not named, and so the recovery not duly had against 
them : but because of this other rule the bar is 
good: for that the more common intent will say, 
that they two only did administer, and so the action 
well conceived; rather than to imagine, that they 
would have lost the benefit and advantage of abating 
of the writ. 

So there is another rule, that in pleading a man 
shall not disclose that which is against himself: and 
therefore if it be a matter that is to be set forth on 
the other side, then the plea shall not be taken in 
the hardest sense, but in the most beneficial, and to 
be left unto the contrary party to allege. 

And therefore if a man be bound in 28 H. 8 .Dy.fo. 
an obligation, that if the feme of the 
obligee clo decease before the feast of St. John the 
Baptist which shall be in the year of our Lord God' 
1598, without issue of her body by her husband 
lawfully begotten then living, that then the bond 
shall be void; and in debt brought upon this ohli- 
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gation the defendant pleads the feme died before the 
said feast without issue of her body then living: if 
this plea should be taken strongliest against the 
defendant, then should it be taken that the feme 
had issue at the time of her death, but issue died 
before the feast j but that shall not be so understood, 
because it makes against the defendant, and it is to 
be brought in on the plaintiff's side, and that 
wuthout traverse. 

30 *E 3 So if in a detinue brought by a feme 
against the executoi'S of her husband 
for the reasonable part of the goods of her husband, 
and her demand is’ of a moiety, and she declares 
upon the custom of the realm, by which the feme is 
to have a moiety, if there be no issue between her 
and her husband, and the third part if there be 
issue had, and declareth that her husband died 
without issue had between themj if this count 
should be hardliest construed against the party, it 
should be intended that her husband had issue by 
another wife, though not by her, in which case the 
feme is but to have the third part likewise; but 
that shall not be so intended, because it is matter of 
reply to be showed of the other side. 

And so it is of all other rules of pleadings, these 
being sufficient not for the exact expounding of 
these other rules, but obiter to show how^ this rule 
which we handle is put by when it meets with any 
other rule. 

As for acts of parliament, verdicts, judgments, &c. 
which are not words of parties, in them this rule 
hath no place at all, neither in devises and wills, 
upon several reasons j but more especially it is to 
be noted, that in evidence it hath no place, which 
yet seems to have some affinity with pleadings, espe¬ 
cially when demurrer is joined upon the evidence. 

. P p And therefore if land be given by 

heirs males of his body begotten,* the remainder 
to P. C. and the heirs males of his body begotten; 
the remainder to the heirs males of the body of the 
devisor; the remainder to his'daughter S. C. and 
the heirs of her body, with a clause of perpetuity; 
and the question comes upon the point of forfeiture 
in an assize taken by default, and evidence is given, 
and demurrer upon evidence, and in the evidence 
given to maintain the entry of the daughter upon a 
forfeiture, it is not set forth nor averred that the 
devisor had no other issue male, yet the evidence is 
good enough, and it shall be so intended; and the 
reason thereof cannot be, because a jury may take 
knowledge of matters not within the evidence; and 
the court contrariwise cannot take knowledge of any 
matter not within the pleas ; for it is clear that if 
the evidence had been altogether remote, and not 
proving the issue there, although the jury might 
find it, yet a demurrer may well be taken upon the 
evidence. 

But I take the reason of difference between 
pleadings, which are but openings of the case, and 
evidences which are the proofs of.an issue, to be, 
that pleadings being but to open the verity of the 
matter in fact indifferently on both parts, have no 
scope and conclusion to direct the construction and 


intendment of them, and therefore must be cer¬ 
tain ; but in evidence and proofs, the issue, which is 
the state of the question and conclusion, shall incline 
and apply all the proofs as tending to that conclusion. 

Another reason is, that pleadings must be certain, 
because the adverse party may know whei'eto to 
answer, or else he were at a mischief, which mis¬ 
chief is remedied by a demurrer; but in evidence, if 
it be short, impertinent, or uncertain, the adverse 
party is at no mischief, because it is to be thought 
that the jury will pass against him; yet nevertheless 
because the jury is not compellable to supply 
defect of evidence out of their own knowledge, 
though it be in their liberty so to do; therefore the 
law alloweth a demurrer upon evidence also. 

REGULA lY. 

Quod mb certa forma concessum vel reservatum est^ 
non trahitur ad valorem vel compensationem'. 

The law permitteth every man to part with his 
own interest, and to qualify his own grant, as it 
pleaseth himself; and therefore doth not admit any 
allowance or recompence, if the thing be not taken 
as it is granted. 

So in all profits a prender, if I grant ^ 

common for ten beasts, or ten loads of 
wood out of my coppice, or ten loads of hay out of my 
meads, to be taken for three years; he shall not have 
common for thirty beasts, or thirty loads of wood or 
hay, the third year, if he forbear for the space of two 
years; here the time is certain and precise. 

So if the place be limited, as if I grant estovers 
to be spent in such a house, or stone towards the 
reparation of such a castle; although the grantee 
do burn of his fuel and repair of his own charge, yet 
he can demand no allowance for that he took it not 

So if the kind he specified, as if I let my park 
reserving to myself all the deer and sufficient pas¬ 
ture for them, if I do decay the game whereby 
there is no deer, I shall not have quantity of pasture 
answerable to the feed of so many cleer as were 
upon the ground when I let it; but am without any 
remedy except I will replenish the ground again 
with deer. 

But it may be thought that the reason of these 
cases is the default and laches of the grantor, 
which is not so. 

For put the case that the house where the esto¬ 
vers should be spent be overthrown by the act of 
God, as by tempest, or burnt by the enemies of the 
king, yet there is no recompence to be made. 

And in the strongest case where it is in default of 
the grantor, yet he shall make void his own grant 
rather than the certain form of it should be wrested 
to an equity or valuation. 

As if I grant common “ ubicunque gjj ^ 30 
averia mea ierint," the commoner can¬ 
not otherwise entitle himself, except that he aver 
that in such grounds my beasts have gone and fed; 
and if I never put in any, but occupy my grounds 
otherwise, he is without remedy; hut if 1 once put 
in, and after by poverty or otherwise desist, yet the 
commoner may continue; contrariwise, if the words 
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of the grant had been quandocunqne averia mea 
ierint,” for there it depends conlimially upon the 
putting in of my beasts, or at least the general sea¬ 
sons when I put them in, not upon every liour or 
moment. 

But if I grant “ tertiam advocationem ” to T. 8 . 
if he neglect to take his turn ea nee, he is without 
remedy: hut if my wife he before entitled to dower, 
and I die, then iny heir shall have two present¬ 
ments, and my wife the third, and my grantee shall 
have the fourth; and it doth not impugn this rule 
at all, because the grant shall receive that construc¬ 
tion at tlie first that it was intended such an avoid¬ 
ance as may he taken and enjoyed ; as if I grant 

TT ^ “ proximam advocationem ” to I. I), 

and then grant proximam advocatio¬ 
nem” to I. S. this shall be intended the next to the 
next, that is, the next which I may lawfully grant 
or dispose. 

But if I grant “ proximam advocationem ” to L 8 . 
and I. N. is incumbent, and I grant by precise W’ords, 
“ illam advocationem, qum post mortem, resigna- 
lionem, translationem, vel deprivationem 1 . N. iin- 
mediate fore contigeritnow this grant is merely 
void, because I had granted that before, and it 
cannot be taken against the -words. 


KEGULA Y, 

JVecesiiias tndtmt privilegium quoad jura privaia* 

The law chargeth no man with default where the 
act is compulsory and not voluntary, and where 
there is not a consent and election; and therefore 
if either an impossibility be for a man to do other¬ 
wise, or so great a perturbation of the judgment and 
reason as in presumption of law man^s 
4 Ed.^a coml. nfitm-c cannot overcome, such necessity 
carrieth a privilege in itself. 

Necessity is of three sorts, necessity of conserv¬ 
ation of life, necessity of obedience, and necessity of 
the act of God, or a stranger. 

Staraf. conservation of life : if a 

man steal viands to satisfy his present 
hunger, this is no felony nor larceny. 

8 o if divers be in danger of drowning by the 
casting away of some boat or bark, and one of them 
get to some plank, or on tlie boat's side, to keep 
liimsclf above water, and another to save his life 
thrust him from it, wliercby he is drowned; this is 
neither .vc defeude/ido nor by misadventure, but ius- 
tifiablc. 

Oon. 13. So if divers felons be in a gaol, and 

casualty is set on fire, 
I'lil. 7 . 20 .per whereby the prisoners get forth; this 
pb'nimiittif: escape, nor breaking of prison. 

'5 Ed. s. 20 . ,So Upon the statute, that every mer- 
coni 11 )ii. setteth his mercliandisc on 

land wilbout satisfying the customer or agreeing for 
it, wliich agreement is construed to be in certainty, 
shall forfeit his merchandise, and it is so that by 
tempest a great quantity of the merchandise is cast 
overboard, w'hereby the merchant agrees with the 
customer by estimation, wdiich fallcth out short of 
the truth, yet the over quantity is not forfeited 


by reason of the necessity; where note, that ne¬ 
cessity dispenselh with the direct letter of a statute 
bw. 

So if a man have riglit to land, and ^ ^ 
do not make his entry for terror of t -2 H. 4 . 20 . * 
force, the law allows him a continual JsH.’a in’ 
claim, which shall he as beneficial to 28 H. a a 39 H. 
him as an entry; so shall a man save 2Ed.3.i60. 
his default of appearance by crestme 
de mu, and avoid his debt by duresse, wdiereof^ you 
shall find proper cases elsewhere. 

The second necessity is of obedience ; and there¬ 
fore where baron and feme commit a felony, the 
feme can neither be principal nor accessary; be¬ 
cause the law intends her to have no will, in regard 
of the subjection and obedience she oweth to her 
husband. 

So one reason among others why ambassadors are 
used to be excused of practices against the state 
w’here they reside, except it be in point of con¬ 
spiracy, which is against the law of nations and 
society, is, because non constat wdietber they have 
it in mandut'is, and then they are excused by neces¬ 
sity of obedience. 

So if a warrant or precept come from the king to 
fell wood upon the ground whereof I am tenant for 
life or for years, I am excused in waste. 

The third necessity is of the act of ^ 

God, or of a stranger, as if I be par- Wast. ai. 
ticular tenant for years of a house, and ^ Kti’a’per 
it be overthrown by grand tempest, or 
thunder and lightning, or by sudden Wantiai. 
floods, or by invasion of enemies, or if 
I have belonging unto it some cottages whicli have 
been infected, whereby I can procure none to inha¬ 
bit llicm, no workmen to repair them, and so they 
fall down; in all these cases I am excused in waste: 
Imt of this last learning when and how the act of 
God and strangers do excuse men, there be other 
particular rules. 

But then it is to be noted, that necessity privi- 
legeth only quoad jura privata,” for in all cases if 
the act that should deliver a man out of the neces- ' 
sity be against the commonwealth, neces.sity cxcuseth 
not; for ^‘privilegium non valet contra rempubli- 
cam:” and as another saith, “ necessitas publica 
cst major quam privata:” for death is the last and 
farthest point of particular necessity, and the law 
imposelh it upon every subject, that he prefer the 
urgent service of his prince and country before the 
safety of his life : as if in danger of tempest those 
that arc in a ship throw overboard other men's 
goods, tliey are not answerable; but if a man be 
commanded to bring ordnance or munition to relieve 
any of tlie king's towns that are distressed, then he 
cannot for any danger of tempest justify the throw¬ 
ing them overboard; for there it holdeth which was 
spoken by tlie Homan, when lie alleged the same 
necessity of weather to hold him from embarking, 
“Necesse est iit cam, non ut vivam.” 80 in the 
case put before of husband and wife, if they join in 
committing treason, the necessity of obedience doth 
not excuse the oflence as it doth in felony, because 
it is against the commonwealth. 
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So if a fire be taken in a street, I 
may justify the pulling clown of the 
wall or house of cmolher man to save 
the row from the spreading of the fire ; but if I be 
assailed in my house, in a city or town, and be dis¬ 
tressed, and to save mine own life I set fire on mine 
own house, which spreadeth and taketh 
i§oo'ke.22Zs^s! l^old on the other houses adjoining, this 
is not justifiable, hut I am subject to 
their action upon the case, because 1 
cannot rescue mine own life by doing any thing 
against the commonwealth : but if it had been but 
a private trespass, as the going over another’s 
ground, or the breaking of his enclosure when I am 
pursued, for the safeguard of my life, it is justifiable. 

This rule admitteth an exception when the law 
intendeth some fault or wrong in the party that 
hath brought himself into the necessity; so that it 
is necessifas' culpahilis. This 1 take to be the chief 
reason why seipsum defendendo is not matter of 
justification, because the law intends it hath a com¬ 
mencement upon an unlawful cause, because quar¬ 
rels are not presumed to grow but upon some w^rongs 
in words or deeds on either part, and the law’ think¬ 
ing it a thing hardly triable in whose 
ford an'qmS' affray or quarrel began, 

supposeth the party that kills another 
in his own defence not to lie without malice; and 
thei'cfore as it doth not touch him in the highest 
degree, so it pultelli him to sue out his pardon of 
course, and punishelh him by forfeiture of goods: 
for where there can be no malice nor wrong pre¬ 
sumed, as wdicre a man assails me to rob me, and I 
kill him; or if a woman kill him that assaileth to 
ravish her, it is justifiable without pardon. 

So the common case proveth this 
exception, that is, if a madman com¬ 
mit a felony, he shall not lose his 
life for it, because his infirmity came by the act 
of (lod : hut if a drunken man commit a felony, he 
shall not be excused, because his imperfection came 
% by his own default; for the reason of loss and de¬ 
privation of will and election by necessity and by 
infirmity is all one, for the lack of arUtrimn solulnm 
is the matter: and therefore as necessitm culpahilis 
excuseth not, no more doth infirmitas cnlpahilis, 

REGULA YI. 

Corporalis injuria non recipit, cBStiMctitonem de 
fuiuro. 

The law, in many cases' that concern lands or 
goods, doth deprive a man of his prcvsent remedy, 
and turneth him over to some farther circuit of re¬ 
medy, rather than to siificr an inconvenience; Imt if 
it be a question of personal pain, the law will not 
compel him to sustain it and expect a remedy, be¬ 
cause it holdcth no damages a sufficient recompenee 
for a wu-ong which is corporal. 

As if the sheriff make a false return that I am 
summoned, whereby I lose my land; yet because of 

^ the inconvenience of drawing all things 

‘ to incertainty and delay, if the sheriffs 
return should not he credited, I am excluded of any 


averment against it, and am put to mine action of 
deceit against the sheriff and somners; ^ 

but if the sheriff upon a capias return ^ 
a cepi corpus, et quod est languidus in prisona, 
there I may come in and falsify the return of the 
sheriff to save my imprisonment. 

So if a man menace me in my goods, and that he 
will burn certain evidences of my land which he 
hath in his hand, if I will not make unto him a 
bond, yet if I enter into bond by this terror, I can¬ 
not avoid it by plea, because the law holdeth it an 
inconvenience to avoid specialty by such matter of 
averment; and therefore I am put to mine action 
against such menacer: but if he restrain ^ 4 ^ 2 i. 

my person, or threaten me with battery, 
or with burning of my house, wdiich is a safety and 
protection to my person, or with burning an instru¬ 
ment of manumission, which is evidence of my en¬ 
franchisement; if upon such menace or duresse I 
enter into a bond, I sliall avoid it by plea, 

So if a trespasser drive away my 
beasts over another’s ground, and 1 pur- .Ji iL 7 .'m 
sue them to rescue them, yet am I a 
trespasser to the stranger upon whose ground I 
come : but if a man assail my person, and I fly over 
another’s ground, now am I no trespasser. 

This ground some of the canonists do aptly infer 
out of the saying of Christ, “ Amen, est corpus su¬ 
pra vestimentiun,” where they say vc.^hmcntuni 
comprehendeth all outward things appertaining to 
a man’s condition, as lands and goods, which,^ they 
say, are not in the same degree with that which is 
corporal; and this was the reason of the ancient 
** lex halionis, ociilus pro oculo, dens pro dente,’^ so 
that by that law, “ corporalis injuria de prmterito 
non I’ccipit mstimationem hut our law, when the 
injury is already executed and inflicted, thinketh it 
best satisfaction to the party grieved to relieve him 
in damages, and to give him rather profit than re¬ 
venge ; hut it will never force a man to tolerate a 
corporal hurt, and to depend upon that same inferior 
kind of satisfaction, ut in damagiis, 

REGELA Yir. 

Edocusat aul cmlc^mat delichm in capitalibus quod 
non operatur idem in civilibus. 

In capital causes in favorm nitm, the law will 
not punish in so high a degree, except the malice 
of the will and intention appear; but in civil tres¬ 
passes and injuries that are of an inferior nature, 
the law doth rather consider the damage of the 
party wronged, than the malice of him that was the 
wrong-doer: and therefore. 

The law makes a difference between killing a man 
upon malice fore-thought, and upon present heat: 
but if I give a man slanderous words, whereby T 
damnify him in his name and credit, it is not mate¬ 
rial whether I use them upon sudden choler and 
provocation, or of set malice, but in an action upon 
the case I shall render damages alike. 

So if a man he killed by misadventure, as by an 
arrow at butts, this hath a pardon of course ; hut if 
a man be hurt or maimed only, an action of trespass 
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lieth, though it be done against the 
6 Ed y?. party’s mind and will, and he shall be 
punished for the same as deeply as if 
he had done it of malice. 

Stamf. 16. B. So if a surgeon authorized to practise 
do through negligence in his cure cause 
the party to die, the surgeon shall not be brought 
in question for his life; and yet if he do only hurt 
the wound, whereby the cure is cast haci, and 
death ensues not, he is subject to an action upon 
the case for his misfaisance. 

So if baron and feme be, and they commit felony 
together, the feme is neither principal nor accessary, 
in regard of her obedience to the will of her hus-^ 
band: butif baron and feme join in a trespass upon 
land or otherwise, the action may be brought against 
them both. 


B 3 H 71 So if an infant within years of dis- 
Stamfie.* B. cretion, or a madman, kill another, he 
shall not be impeached thereof: but if 
they put out a man’s eye, or do him like corporal 
hurt, he shall be punished in trespass. 

35 H. 6.11. felonies the law admitteth the 

difference of principal and accessary, 
and if the principal die, or be pardoned, the pro¬ 
ceeding against the accessary faileth j 
c^. 98 !^' trespass, if one command his 

man to beat another, and the servant 
after the battery die, yet an action of trespass stands 
good against the master. 


REGULA VIIL 

M$timatio praeteriti delicti ex post facto iiunquam 
crescit. 

The law construeth neither penal laws nor pe¬ 
nal facts by intendments, but considereth the offence 
in degree, as it standeth at the time when it is 
committed; so as if a matter or circumstance be 
subsequent, which laid together with the beginning 
should seem to draw to it a higher nature, yet the 
law doth not extend or amplify the offence. 

II H. 4 12 Therefore if a man be wounded, and 
the percussur is voluntarily let go at 
large by the gaoler, and after, death ensuelli of the 
hurt, yet this is no felonious escape in the gaoler. 

So if the villain striketh mortally the heir ap¬ 
parent of the lord, and the lord dieth before, and 
the person hurt who succeedeth to be lord to the 
villain dieth after, yet this is no petty treason. 

So if a man compasseth find imagineth the death 
of one that after cometh to be king of tlie land, not 
being any person mentioned within the statute of 
21 Ed. Ill, this imagination precedent is not high 
treason. 

So if a man use slanderous speeches upon a per¬ 
son to whom some dignity after descends that 
maketh him peer of the realm, yet he shall have 
hut a simple action of the case, and not in the na¬ 
ture of a scandalum magnatum upon the statute. 

So if John Stile steal sixpence from me in money, 
and the queen by her proclamation doth raise moneys, 
that the w^eight of silver in the pi(;cc now of six¬ 
pence should go for twelve pence, yet this shall re¬ 


main petty larceny, and not felony; and yet in all 
civil reckonings the alteration shall take place; as 
if I contract with a labourer to do some work for 
twelve pence, and the enhancing of money cometh 
before I pay him, I shall satisfy my contract with 
a sixpenny pence being so raised. 

So if a man deliver goods to one to keep, and after 
retain the same person into his service, who after¬ 
wards goeth away with his goods, this is no felony 
by the statute of 21 H. VIIL because o o" i ^ 

, 1 , • /o rl. o. pi. 2. 

he was not servant at that time. 

In like manner if I deliver goods to the servant 
of 1. S. to keep, and after die, and make I. S. my 
executor; and before any new commandment or no¬ 
tice of I. S. to his servant for the custody of the 
same goods, his servant goeth away with them, this 
is also out of the same statute. 

But note that it is said qnaeteriti delicti; for an 
accessary before the fact is subject to all the con- 
tingences pregnant of the fact, if they 
be pursuances of the same fact; as if 
a man command or counsel one to rob 
a man, or beat him grievously, and murder ensue, in 
either case he is accessary to the murder, “ quia in 
criminalibus prsestantur accidentia,” 

REGULA IX* 

Quod remedio destituitur ipsa re mkt si culpa 
absit. 

The benignity of the law is such, as when to pre¬ 
serve the principles and grounds of law it depriveth 
a man of his remedy without his own feiilt, it will 
rather put him in a better degree and condition than 
in a worse; for if it disable him to pursue his ac¬ 
tion, or to make his claim, sometimes it will give 
him the thing itself by operation of law without 
any act of his own, sometimes it will give him a 
more beneficial remedy. 

And therefore if the heir of the dis¬ 
seisor which is in by descent make a ^ 
lease for life, the remainder for life unto the dis-, 
seisee, and the lessee for life die, now the frank 
tenement is cast upon the disseisee by act in law, 
and thereby he is disabled to bring his prmcipe to 
recover his right; whereupon the law judgeth him 
in of his ancient right as strongly as if it had been 
recovered and executed by action, which operation 
of law is by an ancient term and wmrd of law called 
a remitter ; but if there may be assigned any de¬ 
fault or laches in him, either in accepting freehold, 
or accepting the interest that draws the freehold, 
then the law denieth him any such benefit. 

And therefore if the heir of the dis¬ 
seisor make a lease for years, the re- 
mainder in fee to the disseisee, the disseisee is not 
remitted, and yet the remainder is in him without 
his own knowledge or assent: but because the 
freehold is not cast upon him by act in law, it is no 
remitter. Quod nota. 

So if the heir of the disseisor infeoff 
tlie disseisee and a stranger, and make 
livery to the stranger, although the stranger die be¬ 
fore any agreement or taking of profits by the dis- 
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seisee, yet he is not remitted j because though a 
moiety be cast upon him by survivor, yet that is 
but jus accrescendi^ and it is no casting of the free¬ 
hold upon him by act in law, but he is still an im¬ 
mediate purchaser, and therefore no remitter. 

So if the husband be seised in the right of his 
wife, and discontinue and dieth, and the feme takes 
another husband, who takes a feoffment from the 
dkcontinuee to him and his wife, the feme is not 
remitted; and the reason is, because she was once 
sole, and so a laches in her for not pursu- 
tit. pi. 605. tjutif the feoffment taken 

back had been to the first husband and herself, she 
had been remitted. 

Yet if the husband discontinue the lands of the 
wife, and the discontinuee make a feoffment to the 
use of the husband and wife, she is not remitted; 
but that is upon a special reason, upon the letter of 
the statute of 27 H. VIII. of uses, that willeth that 
the csstuy que use shall have the possession in 
quality, form, and degree, as he had the use; but 
that holdeth place upon the first vestre of the use: 
for when the use is absolutely once executed and 
vested, then it doth ensue merely the 
^ nature of possessions; and if the discon- 
tiiiuee had made a feoffment in fee to the use of I. S. 
for life, the remainder to the use of the baron and 
feme, and lessee for life die, now the feme is remitted, 
causa qua supra. 

Also if the heir of the disseisor make a lease for 
life, the remainder to the disseisee, who chargeth 
the remainder, and lessee for life dies, the disseisee 
is not remitted; and the reason is, his intermeddling 
with this wrongful remainder, whereby he hath 
affirmed the same to be in him, and so accepted it: 
but if the heir of the disseisor had granted a rent 
charge to the disseisee, and afterwards made a lease 
for life, the remainder to the disseisee, and the 
lessee for life had died, the disseisee had been 
remitted; because there appeareth no assent or ac¬ 
ceptance of any estate in the freehold, but only of a 
collateral charge. 

' So if the feme be disseised, and 

(;ond 3 67. intermarry with the disseisor, who 
makes a lease for life, rendering rent, 
and dieth, leaving a son by the same feme, and the 
son accepts the rent of lessee for life, and then the 
feme dies, and the lessee for life dies, the son is not 
remitted: and yet the frank tenement 

28 H. a pi. 207. 

because he had agreed to be in the tortious reversion 
by acceptance of the rent, therefore no remitter. 

So if tenant in tail discontinue, and the discon¬ 
tinuee make a lease for life, the remainder to the 
issue in tail being within age, and at full age the 
lessee for life surrcndereth to the issue in tail, and 
tenant in tail die, and lessee for life^ die, yet the 
issue is not remitted; and yet if the issue had ac¬ 
cepted a feoffment within age, and had continued 
the taking of the profits when he came of full age, 
and then the tenant in tail had died, notwithstanding 
his taking of the profits he had been remitted; for 
that which guides the remitter, is, if he be once in 
of the freehold without any laches; as if the heir 


of the disseisor enfeoffs the heir of the disseisee, 
who dies, and it descends to a second heir, upon 
whom the frank tenement is cast by descent, who 
enters and takes the profits, and then the disseisee 
dies, this is no I’emitter, causa qua supra. 

And if tenant in tail discontinue for 
life, and take a surrender of the lessee, 
now is he remitted and seised again by force of the 
tail, and yet he cometh in by his own act: but this 
case differeth from all the other cases : because the 
discontinuance was hut particular at first, and the 
new gained reversion is but by intendment and 
necessity of law; and therefore is knit as it were ah 
initio, with a limitation to determine whensoever the 
particular discontinuance endeth, and the estate 
cometh ba^ck to the ancient right 

But now we do proceed from cases of remitter, 
which is a great branch of this rule, to other cases: 
if executoi'S do redeem goods pledged by their tes¬ 
tator with their own money, the law doth convert 
so much goods as amount to the value of that they 
laid forth, to themselves in property, „ , 

and upon a plea of fully administered it ’ 

shall be allowed: and the reason is, be¬ 
cause it may be matter of necessity for the well ad¬ 
ministering the goods of the testator, and executing 
of their trust, that they disburse money of their 
own : for else perhaps the goods would have been 
forfeited, and he that had them in pledge would not 
accept other goods but money, and so it is a liberty 
which the law gives them, and then they cannot 
have any suit against themselves; and therefore the 
law gives them leave to retain so much goods by 
way of allowance; and if there be two executors, 
and one of them pay the money, he may also retain 
against his companion, if he have notice thereof. 
But if there he an overplus of goods, 
above the value of that he hath dis- 
bursed, then ought he by his claim to 
determine what goods he doth elect to have in 
value ; or else before such election, if his compan¬ 
ion do sell all the goods, he hath no remedy but in 
the spiritual court: for* to say he should be tenant 
in common with himself and his companion prorata 
of that he doth lay out, the law doth reject that 
course for intricateness. 

So if 1. S. have a lease for years g j 
worth 20/. by the year, and grant unto in fine.‘22 Ass. 
L D. a rent charge of 10/. a year, and 
after make him my executor; now I. D. 
shall be charged with assets 10/. only, and the other 
10 /. shall be allowed and considered to him ; and the 
reason is, because the not refusing shall be account¬ 
ed no laches to him, because an executorship is 
pium officium, and matter of conscience and trust, 
and not like a purchase to a man’s own use. 

Like law is, where the debtor makes ^ 
the debtee his executor, the debt shall be cond. 2 H. 
considered in the assets, notwithstand- ^ 
ing it he a thing in action. 

So if I have a rent charge, and ^ ^ 

grant that upon condition, now though 13 ^ 0 . 
the condition he broken, the grantee’s 
estate is not defeated till I have made my claim; 
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but if after any such grant my father 


purchase the land, and it descend to 
me, now if the condition be broken, the rent ceaseth 
without claim: but if I had purchased tlie land 
myself, then I had extincted mine own condition, 
because I had disabled myself to make my claim; 
and yet a condition collateral is not suspended by 
20 H. 7 . per taking back an estate ; a.s if I make a 

Fitz. Barr. W condition that I. 

S. shall marry my daughter, and take 
a lease for life from my feoi’ee, if the feoffee break 
the condition I may claim to hold iu by my fee- 
simple : but the case of the charge is otherwise, for 
if 1 have a rent charge issuing out of twenty acres, 
and grant the rent over upon condition, and purchase 
but one^ acre, the whole condition is extinct, and the 
possibility of the rent, by reason of the condition, 
is as fully destroyed as if the rent had been in me 
in es'se. 

30 H. o. Fitz. So if the queen grant to me the 
. ® wardship of 1. S. the heir of L S. when 

it falleth; because an action of covenant lieth not 
against the queen, I shall have the thing myself in 
interest. 

But if I let land to I. S. rendering rent wdtli con¬ 
dition of re-entry, and I. S. be attainted, whereby 
comelh to the king, now my demand upon 
the land is gone, which should give me benefit of 
7H.6.40. J^e-entry, and yet 1 shall not have it 
reduced without demand; and the rea¬ 
son of the difference is, because my condition in this 
case is not taken awiiy in right, hut suspended only 
oy the privilege of the possession; for if the king 
grant the lease over, the condition is revived as it 
was. 

Also if my tenant for life grant his estate to the 
queen, now if I will grant my reversion, the queen 
IS not compellable to atturn ; therefore it shall pass 
by grant by deed without atturnement. 

9 Ed. 2 . Fitz. tenant for life be, and I 

AUumments grant my reversion pur autre vie, and 
' the grantee die, living cesiuij gue vie, 

now the privity between tenant for life and me is 
not restored, and I have no tenant in esse to atturn • 
therefore I may pass my reversion without at turn- 
men t. 

So if I have a nomination to a church, and an¬ 
other hath the presentation, and tlie presentation 
comes to the king, now because tlic king cannot 
bo attendant, my nomination is turned to an absolute 

patronage. 

GEfi. (i,Dy. 02 , ^ seised of an ad vow- 

^ _ son, and take a wife, and after title of 

dower given he join in impropriating flic church 
...id dieth ; now because the feme cannot have the 
t urd turn because of the perpetual incumbency, shi; 
shall have all the turns during her life; for it shall 
not be disimpropriatcd to the benefit of the heir 
contrary to Ibc grant of tenant iu fec-.simpk.. 

But if a man grant the third preseniment to 1. H 
and his heirs, and impropriate the advowson, now 
the grantee m without remedy, for he took l.is grant 
subject to that mischief at the first; and tliciefore 
It was his laches, and therefore not like the case of 


the dower: and this grant of the third avoidance is 
not like terha para advoculionis, or medietas advo 
cettionis upon a tenancy in common of the advowson- 
for if two tenants in common be, and an usurpation 
bo had against them, and the usurper do impropriate 
and one of the tenants in common do release and 
the other bring his writ of right de medietate ’adm. 
cattoms and recover: now 1 take the law to he, that 
because tenants in common ought to join in prese»t- 
inetifs, which cannot now he, he shall have the 
whole patronage : for neither can there be an ai). 
portionment that he should present all the turns 
and his incumbent to have but a moiety of the pro¬ 
fits, nor yet the act of impropriation shall not be 
defeated. But as if two tenants in common be of a 
ward, and they join in a writ of right 
of ward, and one release, the other shall 
recover the entire ward, bficause It cannot be disse¬ 
vered : so shall it he in the other case, though it 
he of inheritance, and though he bring his action 
alone. 

_ Also if a disseisor he disseised, and the mesne 
disseisee release to the second di.s.sei.siir upon con¬ 
dition, and a descent he cast, and the condition 
broken; now the mean disseisor, wliose right is 
revived, shall enter notwithstanding this descent, 
because his right was hikcii away by the act of a 
stranger. 

Blit if I devise land by the statute of 
32 H. Vlil. and the heir of tlic divisor 
entens and makes a feotl'mcut iu fee, and feotlie 
dieth seised, this descent binds, and there shall not 
he a perpetual liberty of entry, ujion the reason that 
he never had seisin whereupon he might ground 
his action, but he is ?it mischief by his own Iiichos; 
and the like law of the queen’s patentee : for I see 
no reasonable difference between them and him in 
the remainder, wliich is Littleton’s case. 

But note, that the law by operation and matt(;r in 
fact will never countervail and supply a title grounded 
upon a matter of record; and therefore if 1 be en¬ 
titled unto a writ of error, and the^land descend unto 
me, I shall never be remitted, no more shall 1 be' 
unto an attaint, except I may also have a writ of 
rigid'. 

So if upon my avowry for services, „ 
my tenant disclaim where I may have 
a writ of right as upon disclaimer, if the land after 
descend to me, I shall never be remitted* 


KEGtJLA X. 

Perba generalia restrinniifitur ad ImUlilaiem ret 
vel per.s'OHam, 

-H is a rule that the king’s grant shall not be 
taken or construed to a si)ecial intent; it is not so 
with the grants of a common jicrson, for they shall 
be CKtended as well to a foreign intent as to a com¬ 
mon intent; but yet witlii this exception, that they 
shall never In* laken to an impertinent or repugnant 
intent; for all words, whether they be in deeds or 
stalutes, or otherwise, if they be general and not 
express and precise, shall be restrained unto the 
fitness of the matter and the person. 
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Perk. pi. 108. ^ grant common in omnibus 

terris meis ” in D. if I have in D. both 
open grounds and several, it shall not be stretched 
to common in my several, much less in my garden 
or orchard. 

14 H. 8.2. ^ grant to a man ‘‘ omncs ar- 

bores meas crescentes supra terras 
meas ” in B. he shall not have apple-trees, nor other 
fruit-trees growing in my gardens or orchards, if 
there* be any other trees upon my grounds. 

41 Ed.3.c.et 19. ^ grant to I. S. an annuity of 

' 10<?, a year pro consilio impenso et 
impendendo,” if 1. 8. be a physician, it shall be un¬ 
derstood of his counsel in physic; and if he be a 
lawyer, of his counsel in law. 

So if I do let a tenement to I. S. near my dwell¬ 
ing-house in a borough, provided that he shall not 
erect nor use any shop in the same without my li¬ 
cense, and afterwards I license him to erect a shop, 
and I. S. is then a milliner, he shall not by virtue of 
these general words erect a joineFs shop. 

So the statute of chantries, that willeth all lands to 
be forfeited, that were given or employed to ii super¬ 
stitious use, shall not be construed of the glebe lands 

16 EF' 3 parsonages: nay farther, if lands be 

^ Dyen‘ given to the parson and his successors 
of I), to say a mass in his church of D, 
this is out of the statute, because it shall be intended 
but as augmentation of bis glebe ; but otherwise 
it bad been, if it had been to say a mass in another 
church tnan his own. 

So tne statute of wrecks, that willeth that the i 
goods wrecked where any live domestical creature I 
remains in a vessel, shall be preserved and kept to 
the use of the owner that shall make his claim by 
the space of one year, doth not extend to fresh 
victuals or the like, wliich is impossible to keep 
without perishing or destroying it; for in these and 
the like cases general word-s may be taken, as was 
said, to a rare or foreign intent, but never to an 
unreasonable intent. 

REGULA XL 

Jura aa^iguinis nuUo jure cMli dirimi ponmni* 

They be tlie very words of the civil law, which 
cannot be amended, to explain this rule, “ Filius est 
nomen naturm, hseres est nomen juris:” therefore 
corruption of blood taketh away the privity of the 
one, that is, of the heir, but not of the other, that is, 

%% It 6 77 5 ' therefore if a man be at- 

21 tainted and he murdered by a stranger, 

the eldest son shall not have appeal, 
because the appeal is given to the heir, for the 
youngest sons who are equal in blood sliall not have 
it; but if an attainted person be killed by his son, 
Lamb. Juh. p. petty treason, because the privily 

mFitz. of a sou remaincth; for I admit the 

(Town. 417. 

mother it is peliy treason, and that there remaineth 
in our laws so mucli of the ancient footsteps oipolealtus 
paina and natural obedience, wliich by the law of 
God is the very instance itself; anti all other govern¬ 
ment and obedience is taken but by equity, which I 


add, because some have sought to weaken the law in 
that point. 

So if land descend to the eldest son of a person 
attainted from an ancestor of the mother held in 
knight’s service, the guardian shall enter, and oust 
the father, because the law giveth the father that 
prerogative in respect he is his son and 
heir; for of a daughter or of a special i 43 ^jDe Droit, 
heir in tail he shall not have it; but if 
the son be attainted, and the father covenant in con¬ 
sideration of natural love to stand seised of the land 
to his use, this is good enough to raise an use, be¬ 
cause the privity of natural affection remaineth. 

8o if a man be attainted and have charter of 
pardon, and be returned of a jury between his son and 
r. S. the challenge remaineth; so may he maintain any 
suit of his son, notwithstanding the blood be corrupt. 

So by the statute of 21 H. VIII. the ordinary 
ought to commit adrnini.stration of his goods that 
was attainted and purchased his charter of pardon, 
to his children, though born before the pardon, for 
it is no question of inheritance; for if 
one brotlier of the half blood die, the 
administration ought to be committed 
to his other brother of the half blood, if there be 
no nearer by the father. 

So if the uncle by tlie mother be , 

; attainted, pardoned, and land descend 
j from the father to the son within age held in socage, 

! the uncle sliall be guardian in socage; for that 
savoureth so little of the privity of heir, as the 
possibility to inherit shutteth out. 

But if a feme tenant in tail assent to the ravisher, 
and have no issue, and lier cousin is attainted, and 
pardoned, andpurcliaselh the reversion, ^ 
he shall not enter for a forfeiture. For ^ 
although the law giveth it not in point of inheritance, 
Iml, only as a perquisite to any of the blood, so he 
be next in estate; yet the recompeiicc is understood 
for the stain of his blood, which cannot be considered 
when it is once wholly corrupted before. 

So if a villain be attainted, yet the lord shall have 
the issues of his villain born before or after his 
attainder; for the lord hath them jure 7iaUirm but 
as the increase of a flock. 

Query, Whether if the eldest son be ^ Br 82 . 
attainted and pardoned, the lord shall a RegiSte^ 
have aid of his tenants to make him 
knight, and it seemeth lie shall; for the words of 
the ivrit are filium primogenitum,” and not filium 
et limredem,” and the like writ he hath “pur file 
marricr” who is no heir. 

REGULA XIL 

Ilecedilur a jdaciiis juris polius quam iujurim et 
delicla mmiewul impunita* 

Tlie law hath many grounds and positive learn¬ 
ings, wdiich are not of the maxims and conclusions 
of reason; but yet are learnings received which the 
law hath set down and will not have called in 
question; these may be rather called “ placiia juris ” 
than “ regulm juriswith such maxims the law 
will dispense, rather than crimes and wrongs should 
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be unpunished, '^quia saliis populi suprema lexj'' 
and ‘‘ salus populi ” is contained in the repressing 
offences by punishment 

Therefore if an advowson be granted 
Fitz. N. B. 30. them, 

and an usurpation be had, they both shall join in a 
writ of right of advowson; and yet it is a ground 
in law, that a writ of right lieth of no less estate 
than of a fee-simple; but because the tenant for life 
hath no other several action in the law given him, 
and also that the jointure is not broken, and so the 
tenant in fee-simple cannot bring his writ of right 
alone ; therefore rather than he should be deprived 
wholly of remedy, and this wrong unpunished, he 
shall join his companion with him, notwithstanding 
the feebleness of his estate. 

46 Ed 3 21 lands be given to two, and the 

heirs of one of them, and they lease in 
a prwcipe by default, now they shall not join in a 
writ of right, because the tenant for life hath a several 
action, namely, a ‘‘ Quod ei deforciat,’’ in -which re- 
sj^ct the jointure is broken. 

So if tenant for life and his lessor 

27 H 8 13 

join in a lease for years, and the lessee 
commit waste, they shall join in punishing the 
waste, and locics vastatus shall go to the tenant for 
life, and the damages to him in the reversion; and 
yet an action of waste lieth not for the tenant for 
life; but because he in the reversion cannot have 
it alone, because of the mean estate for life, there¬ 
fore rather than the waste shall be unpunished, 
they shall join. 


So if two coparceners be, and they 
them die, and 
hath issue, and the lessee commit waste, 
the aunt and the issue shall join in punishing this 
waste, and the issue shall recover the moiety of the 
place wasted, and the aunt the other moiety and the 
entire damages j and yet actio injuriarum moritur 
cum persona,” but *4n favorabilibus magis attendi- 
tur quod prodest, quam quod nocet,” 

So if a man recovers by erroneous 
des<?eSl* judgment, and hath issue two daugh¬ 
ters, and one of them is attainted, the 
writ of error shall be brought against both pai’ce- 
ners, notwithstanding the privity fail in the one. 

33 Eliz ^ positive ground, that the 

accessary in felony cannot be proceeded 
with, until the principal be tried j yet if a man upon 
subtlety or malice set a madman by some device 
upon another to kill him, and he cloth so; now for¬ 
asmuch as the madman is excused because he can 
have no will nor malice, the law accounteth the 
inciter as principal, though he be absent, rather 
than the crime shall go unpunished. 

So it is a ground in the law, that the 
Sa kd !^4 M. appeal of murder goeth not to the heir 
m e.^stamjo^ parly murdered hath a wife, 

nor to the younger brother where there 
is an elder; yet if the wife murder her husband, be¬ 
cause she is the party offender, the appeal leaps 
over to the heir j and so if the son and heir murder 
his father, it goeth to the second brother* 

But if the rule be one of the higher sort of maxims 


that are regulm rationales^ and not positivee, then 
the law will rather endure a particular offence to 
escape without punishment, than violate such a rule. 

As it is a rule that penal statutes 
shall not be taken by equity, and the ^ 
statute of 1 Ed. VI. enacts that those 
that are attainted for stealing of horses shall not 
have their clergy, the judges conceived, that this 
did not extend to him that stole but one horse, and 
therefore procured a new act for it piow.467.Litt 
2 Ed. VI. cap. 33. And they had cap. 46 Ed. 3. ‘ 
reason for it, as I take the law; for it ‘ 
is not like the case upon the statute of Glocest. that 
gives an action of waste against him that holds 
“pro termino vitae vel annorum.” It is true, if a 
man hold but for a year he is within the statute; 
for it is to be noted, that penal statutes are taken 
strictly and literally only in the point of defining 
and setting down the fact and the punishment, and 
in those clauses that concern them j and not gene¬ 
rally in words that are but circumstances and con¬ 
veyances in putting of the case : and so the diversity j 
for if the law be, that for such an offence a man 
shall lose his right hand, and the offender had his 
right hand cut off in the wars before, he shall not 
lose his left hand, but the crime shall rather pass 
unpunished which the law assigned, than the law 
shall be extended; but if the statute of 1 Ed. VI. 
had been, that he that should steal a horse should 
he ousted of his clergy, then there had been no 
question at all, hut if a man had stolen more horses 
than one, he had been within the statute, “quia 
omne majus continet in se minus.” 

REGULA XIII. 

JVon acetpt dehent verba in demonstrationem falsam, 
qum competunt in iimitationem veram. 

Though falsity of addition or demonstration doth 
no hurt where you give a thing a proper name, yet 
nevertheless if it stand doubtful upon the words, 
whether they import a false reference and demon¬ 
stration, or whether they be words of restraint that 
limit the generality of the former name, the law 
will never intend error or falsehood. 

And therefore if the parish of Hurst ^ 
do extend into the counties of Wiltshire ijverjlai. 23 
and Berkshire, and I grant my close 0 ^ 0 ^% 
called Callis, situate and lying in the 
parish of Hurst in the county of Wiltshire, and the 
truth is, that the whole close lieth in the county of 
Berksl|ire; yet the law is, that it passeth well 
enough, because there is a certainty sufficient in 
that I have given it a proper name which the false 
reference dotli not destroy, and not upon the reason 
that these words, “in the county of Wiltshire,” shall 
be taken fo go to the parish only, and so to be true 
in some sort, and not to the close, and so to be false; 
For if I had granted “ omnes terras mens in paro- 
chia de Hurst in com. Wiltshire,” and I had no 
lands in Wiltshire but in Berkshire, nothing had past. 

But in the principal case, if the close ^ 4 j 

called Callis had extended part into „ 

Wiltshire and part into Berkshire, 
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then only that part had passed which lay in Wilt¬ 
shire. 

So if I grant “ oranes et singulas terras meas in 
tenura I. D. quas perquisivi de I. N. in indentura 
dimissionis fact’ 1. B. specificat.” If I have land 
wherein some of these references are true, and the 
rest false, and no land wherein they are all true, 
nothing passeth: as if I have land in the tenure of 
X. D. and purchased of I. N. but not specified in the 
indenture to L B, or if I have land which I pur¬ 
chased of L N. and specified in the indenture of 
demise to 1. B. and not in the tenure of 1. D. 

But if I have some land wherein all these demon¬ 
strations are true, and some wherein part of them 
are true and part false, then shall they be intended 
words of truo. limitation to pass only those lands 
wherein all these circumstances are true. 

REGULA XIV. 

Licet dhpositio (h interesse f uturo stl inuHlu, iamen 

Jieri potest declaratw proacedens qim sortiatur 

effechim mtermniente novo actu. 

The law doth not allow of grants except there he 
a foundation of an interest in the grantor; for the 
law that will not accept of grants of titles, or of 
things in action which are imperfect interests, much 
less will it allow a man to grant or encumber that 
which is no interest at all, but merely future. 

But of declarations precedent before any interest 
vested the law doth allow, but with this difference, 
so that there be some new act or conveyance to give 
life and vigour to the declaration precedent 

Now the best rule of distinction between grants 
and declarations is, that grants are never counter- 
mandable, not in respect of the nature of the con¬ 
veyance on the instrument, though sometimes in 
respect of the interest granted they are, whereas 
declarations are evermore countermandahle in their 
natures. 

And therefore if I grant imto you, that if you 
enter into obligation to me of 100/. and 
20Kli/g^9H.6. j-Jq pj.Q(>urc me such a lease, that 
then the same obligation to he void, 
and you enter into such obligation unto me, and 
afterwards do procure such a lease, yet the obliga¬ 
tion is simple, because the defeisance was made out 

of that which not. 

27 Fd 3 ^ f ^ charge 

' out of white acre, and that it shall be 
lawful for you to distrain in all my other lands 
whereof I am now seised, and which I shall hereafter 
purchase; although this be but a liberty of distress, 
and no rent save only out of white acre, yet as to the 
lands afterwards to he purchased the clause is void. 

So if a reversion be granted to L S. 
and LB. a stranger by deed do grant 
to I. S. that if he purchase the particu¬ 
lar estate, he doth atturne to his grantee, this is a 
void atlurncmcnt, notwithstanding lie doth after¬ 
wards purchase the particular estate. . 

13 , MKli/. But of declarations the law is con- 
bie disseisee malte a charter 
of feoffment to I. H. and a letter of attor¬ 


ney to enter and malce livery and seisin, and deliver 
the deed of feoffment, and afterwards livery and seisin 
is made accordingly, this is a good feoffment; and 
yet he had nothing other than in right at the time 
of the delivery of the charter; but because a deed 
of feoffment is but matter of declaration and evi¬ 
dence, and there is a new act which is 
the livery subsequent, therefore it is 
good in law. 

So if a man make a feoffment in fee 
to I. S. upon condition to enfeoff T. N. ^ ^ 
within certain days, and there are deeds made both 
of the first feoffment and the second, and letters 
of attorney accordingly, and both these deeds of 
feoffment and letters of attorney are delivered at a 
time, so that the second deed of feoffment and letter 
of attorney are delivered when the first feoffee hath 
nothing in the land; and yet if both liveries be 
made accordingly, all is good. 

So if I covenant with 1. S. by indenture, that 
before such a day I will purchase the manor of D, 
and before the same day I will levy a fine of the 
same land, and that the same fine shall be to certain 
uses which I express in the same indenture; this 
indenture to lead uses being but matter of declar¬ 
ation, and countcrmandable at my pleasure, will 
suffice, though the land be purchased after; because 
there is a new act to be done, namely, the fine. 

But if there were no new act, then 
otherwise it is ; as if I covenant with ^ 
my son in consideration of natural afleclion, to stand 
seised to his use of the lands which I shall after¬ 
wards purchase, and I do afterwards purchase, yet 
the use is void ; and the reason is, because there is 
no act, nor transmutation of possession following to 
perfect this inception; for the use must be limited 
by the feoffor, and not by the feoffee, and he had 
nothing at the time of the covenant. 

So if 1 devise the manor of B. by special name, 
of whicli at that time I am not seised, and after I 
purchase it, except I make some new publication of 
my will, this devise is void; and the reason is, be- 
cause that my death, which is the consummation of 
my will, is the act of God, and not my act, and 
therefore no such new act as the law requireth. 

But if I grant unto I. S. authority by my deed 
to demise for years the land whereof I am now 
seised, or hereafter shall be seised; and after I pur¬ 
chase lands, and 1. S. my attorney doth demise 
them: this is a good demise, because the demise of 
my attorney is a new act, and all one with a demise 
by myself. 

But if I mortgage land, and after ^^lEiiai 
covenant yith I. S. in consideration of 
money which I receive of him, that after I have 
entered for the condition broken, I will stand seised 
to the use of the same I. S. and I enter, and this 
deed is enrolled, and all within the six months, yet 
nothing passeth, because the enrolment is no new 
act, but a perfective ceremony of the first deed of 
bargain and sale; and the law is more strong in 
that case, because of the vehement x’clation which the 
enrolment hath to the time of the bargain and sale, 
at what time he had nothing but a naked condition. 
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So if two joint-tenants be, and one 
6Ed. 6. Br. bargain and sell the whole 

land, and before the enrolment his companion dieth, 
nothing passeth of the moiety accrued unto him by 
survivor. 


BEGULA XY. 


In CTwmialibus mfficit genemli^ malttia intention h 
cum facto paris gradm. 


All crimes have their conception in a corrupt in¬ 
tent, and have their consummation and issuing in 
some particular fact; which though it be not the 
fact at the which the intention of the malefactor 
levelled, yet the law giveth him no advantage of the 
error, if another particular ensue of as high a nature. 
18 Eiiz San- Therefore if an impoisoned apple be 
ders case, FI. laid in a place to impoison 1. S. and I. 
com. 474. cometh by chance and eateth it, this 

is murder in the principal that is actor, and yet the 
malice in individm was not against I. D. 

So if a thief find a door open, and 
come in by night and rob an house, and 
be taken with the mainour, and break- 
etb a door to escape, this is burglary; yet the break¬ 
ing of the door was without any felonious intent, 
but it is one entire act. 

So if a caliver be discharged with a murderous 
intent at 1. S. and the piece break and striketh into 
the eye of him that dischargeth it, and killeth him, 
he h felo de se, and yet his intention was not to hurt 
himself: for felonia de se and murder are crimina 
paris gradus. For if a man persuade another to 
kill himself, and be present when he doth so, he is 
a mui'derer. 


But query, if L S. lay impoisoned 
foi’ some other stranger his enemy, 
and his father or master come and eat 
it, whether this be petty treason, because it is not 
altogether crimen paris gradus ? 

BEGULA Xtl. 

Mandata licita accipiunt striciam interpretationem, 
sed illiciia latam et ewtensivem. 

In the committing of lawful authority to another, 

a man may limit it as strictly as it pleaseth him, 

and if the party authorized do transgress his autlio- 

rity, though it be but in circumstance expressed, it 

shall be void in the whole act. 

But when a man is author and mover to another 

to commit an unlawful act, then he shall not excuse 

himself by circumstances not ])ursued. 

Kfii. 7 . la i.'), Therefore if f make a letter of at- 

UMO kl! Dy! toniey to 1. S. to deliver livery and 

seisin in the capital messuage, and he 

doth it in another place of the land; or between 

the hours of two or three, and he doth it after or 

before ; or if I make llic charter of feoffment to T. 

D. and I. B. and express the seisin to be delivered 

10IX l)y, ,w. attorney deliver it to 

li ^ * the act of the 

38 II. H. 1 ). (W, ji , . , , 


only to enfeoff, and my attorney make it to bis 
attorney, it shall be intended, for it is a livery to 
him in law. 

But on the other side, if a man command L S. to 
rob I. D. on Sliooters-hill, and he doth it on Gads- 
hill; or to rob him such a day, and he doth it the 
next day; or to kill L I), and he doth it not himself 
but procureth L B. to do it; or to kill him by poi¬ 
son, and he killeth him by violence ; in all the^ 
cases, although the fact be not performed k cir¬ 
cumstance, yet he is accessary nevertheless. 

But if it be to kill L S. and he kill 1. D. mis¬ 
taking him for 1. S. then the acts are distant in sub¬ 
stance, and he is not accessary. 

And be it that the acts be of a differing degree 
and yet of a kind: 

As if one bids I. S. to pilfer away such a thing 
out of a bouse, and precisely restrain him to do it 
some time when he is gotten in without breaking 
of the house, and yet he breaketh the house; yet 
he is accessary to the burglary; for a man cannot 
condition with an unlawful act, but he must at his 
peril take heed how he put himself into another 
man’s hands. 

But if a man bid one to rob I. S. as 
he goeth to Sturbridge-faix*, and he rob aenJ 
him in his bouse, the variance seemeth 
to be of substance, and he is not accessary. 


BEGULA XYIL 


De fide et officio jtidiciis non recipitur (pimstio: 
de scie7itia, sive sit error juris sive facii. 


sed 


The law doth so much respect tlie certainty of 
judgments, and the credit and authority of judges, 
as it will not permit any error to be assigned that 
impeacheth Ibem in their trust and offna*, and in 
wilful abuse of the same ; but only in ignorance, 
and mistaking cither of the law or of tlie case and 
matter in fact. 

And therefore if I will assign for br.tb,2i. 
error, that whereas the verdict passed ^ 
for me, the court received it contrary, and so gave 
judgment against me, this shall not he accepted. 

So if 1 will allege for error, that 


whereas I. S. oflered to ])Iead a sulli- 


cient bar, the court refused it, and drove 
me from it, this error shall not be allowed. 

But the greatest doubt is wliere the jjj 

court doth detennine of the verity of " ' 

the matter in fact; so that it is rather in point of 
trial than in point of judgment, wliether it shall be 
examined in error. 

Ah if an app(»al of maim be bronglit, ^ ^ 

and, the court, by tlie assistance of tlu^ sh Ass. fvl. ii. 
chirurgeons, do judge it to be a maim, 
whether the party grieved may bring a writ of 
error: and I hold the law to bo he cannot 

So if one of the prothonotaries of ^ 

the common pleas bring an assize of 
bis oOice, and allege fees belonging to the same 
office in certainly, and issue to be taken upon 
these fees, this issue shall be tried by the judges by 
way of examination, and if they determine it for 
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1 Mar Dy m an«i he have judgment to 

5Mar’Dy.’i63' recover arrearages accordingly, the 

defendant can bring no writ of error of 
this judgment, though the fees in truth be other. 

8 H 6 2 ? ^ woman bring a writ of dower, 

2 EL 2&5. by. tenant plead her husband was 

4 L AM. 5 !' hy proofs and 

^ ' not by jury, and upon judgment given 

on either side no error lies, 

3aAss*9.5Ecl. So if nul tiel record be pleaded, 
which is to be tried by the inspection 
of the record, and judgment be thereupon given, no 
error lies. 

9 H. 7. 2 . So if in an assize the tenant saith, he 
19 H. 6. 52. j*g u counte cle Dale, et nient nosme 
counte,’^ in the writ, this shall be tried by the 
records of the chancery, and upon judgment given 
" no error lieth. 

22 Ass. pi. 24. So if a felon demand his clergy, and 
19 Ed. 4. 6. i-ead well and distinctly, and the court 
who is judge thereof do put him from his clergy 
wrongfully, error shall never be brought upon the 
attainder. 

9 Ass. 8. F. N. So if upon judgment given upon con- 

Br. 21. fession or default, and the court do 
assess damages, the defendant shall never bring a 
writ of error, though the damages be outrageous. 

21 H. 7 ;n 40 seems in the ease of maim, 

22 Ass. 99, ' some of the other cases, that the 
court may dismiss themselves of dis¬ 
cussing the matter by examination, and put it to a 
jury, and then the party grieved shall have his 
attaint; and therefore that the court that doth 
deprive a man of his action, should be subject to an 
action; but that notwithstanding the law will not 
have, as it wuis said in the beginning, the judges 
called in question in the point of their otnee when 
they undertake to discuss the issue, and tliat is the 
tiue reason: for to say that the reason of these cases 
41 Ash. 2.o. should be, because trial by the court 
7 ^r(/‘l 7 ^** peremptory as trial by cer- 

*■*■'*■ titicatc, as by the bishop in case of bas¬ 
tardy, or by the marshal of the king, &c. the cases 
are nothing like; for the reason of those cases of 
certificate is, because if the court should not give 
credit to the certificate, but should re-examine it, 
tliey have no other mean but to w^ite again to the 
same lord bishop, or the same lord marshal, wdu’ch 
were frivolous, because it is not to be presumed 
they wmuld dificr from their own former certificate; 
whereas in these other cases of error the matter is 
drawn before a superior court, to re-examine the 
errors of an inferior court; and therefore the true 
reason is, as was said, that to examine again that 
which the court had tried w^ere in substance to 
attaint the court. 

And therefore this is a certain rule in errors, that 
error in law is ever of such matters as do apppear 
u])on record; and error in fact is ever of such matters 
as arc not crossed by the record; as to allege the 
death of the tenant at the time of the judgment given, 
nothing appeareth upon the record to the contrary, 

F- N. Hr. 21 . when any infant levies a fine, 

it appeareth not upon the record of the 


fine that he is an infant, therefore it is an error in 
fact, and shall be tried by inspection during 
nonage. 

But if a writ of error be brought in the King's 
Bench of a fine levied by an infant, and the court by 
inspection and examination do affirm the fine, the 
infant, though it be during his infancy, shall never 
bring a wait of error in parliament upon this judg¬ 
ment; not but that error lies after error, ^ 
but because it dotli not appear upon N.Br.^ 2 K^’ 
the record that he is now of full age, 
therefore it can be no error in fact. And therefore 
if a nian will assign for error that fact, that whereas 
the judges gave judgment for him, the clerks 
entered it in the roll against him, this error shall 
not be allowed ; and yet it doth not touch the judges 
but the clerks : but the reason is, if it be an error, 
it is an error in fact; and you shall never allege 
an error In fact contrary to the record. 

REGULA XTIIL 

Persona conjuncta mqmjparatur interesse proprio. 

The law hath this respect of nature and conjunc¬ 
tion of blood, as in divers cases it compareth and 
inatehetb nearness of blood with consideration of 
profit and interest: yea, and in some cases allow 
eth of it more strongly. 

Therefore if a man covenant, in con¬ 
sideration of blood, to stand seised to ^ ' ** 
the use of his brother, or son, or near kinsman, an 
use is w'ell raised by his covenant without transmu¬ 
tation of possession; nevertheless it is true, that con¬ 
sideration of blood is naught to ground a personal 
contract upon; as if I contract with my son, that 
in consideration of blood I will give unto him such 
a sum of money, this is and uo as- 

sumpsit lieth upon it; for to subject me to an action, 
there needeth a consideration of benefit; but the use 
the law raiseth witliout suit or action ; and besides, 
the law doth match real considerations with real 
agreements and covenants. 

So if a suit be commenced against jrj ^ 
me, my son, or brother, I may main- ji. a. c. i9 E. 
tain as well as he in remainder for his 
interest, or his lawyer for his fee; so if 
my brother have a suit against my nephew or cousin, 
yet it is at my election to maintain the cause of my 
nephew>^ or cousin, though the adverse party be 
nearer unto me in blood. 

So in challenges of juries, challenge ^2 h g 5 
of blood is as good as challenge within 2 H. e. 14 et 
distres.s, and it is not material how far 
off the kindred be, so the pedigree may be conveyed 
in certainty, wiietber it be of the half or whole 
blood. 

So if a man menace me, that he will 
imprison or hurt in body my father, or 35 

my child, except J make unto him an 
obligation, 1 shall avoid this duresse, ii. o' 50 .' '15 
as wxdl as if the dures.se had been to |Jjj' 
mine own person: and yet if a man 
menace me, by the taking away or destruction of my 
goods, this is no good duresse to plead, and the rea- 
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son is, because the law can make me no reparation 
of that loss, and so can it not of the other. 

39 H. 6. 51 . 7 So if a man under the years of 
Ass.t 4 .^^Perk^ twenty-one, contract for the nursing of 
4. D. Clip. 25. ’ Ids lawful child, tliis contract is good, 
and shall not be avoided by infancy no more than if 
he had contracted for his own aliments or erudition. 

REGULA XIX. 

Non imindit clausula derogatoria^ quo minus ah ea- 
deni potestate res dissolvantur^ d quibus constitu- 
untui\ 

Acts which are in their nature revocable cannot 
by strength of words be fixed and perpetuated; yet 
men have put in use two means to bind themselves 
from changing or dissolving that which they have 
set down, whereof the one is clausula derogaloria, 
the othev viterposifio jiircunentif whereof the former 
is only pertinent to the present purpose. 

This clausula derogalorio is by the common 
practical term called clausula non obstante, and is of 
two sorts, de practerlio, el de fuluro, the one weak¬ 
ening and disannulling any matter past to the con¬ 
trary, the other any matter to come; and this latter 
is that only whereof we speak. 

This clausula de non obslanie de fitluro, the law 
judgeth to he idle and of no force, because it cloth 
deprive men of that which of all other things is 
most incident to human condition, and that is alter¬ 
ation or repentance. 

And therefore if I make my will, and in the end 
thereof do add such like clause [Also my will is, 
that if I shall revoke this present will, or declare 
any new will, except the same shall be in writing, 
subscribed with the hands of two witnesses, that 
such revocation or new dccdiTnititnT'~d^^^^ be utterly 
void; and by these presents I do declare the same 
not to he my will, hut this n)y former will to stand, 
any such pretencled will to the contrary notwith¬ 
standing] yet nevertheless this clause or any the 
like never so exactly penned, and although it do re¬ 
strain the revocation but in circumstance and not al¬ 
together, is of no force or efFicacy to fortify the 
former will against the second; hut I may by pa¬ 
role without writing repeal the same will and make 
a new one. 

So if there he a statute made that no 
T. ^42 15 (^ 3 ’ shall conliniu; in his otliee above 

cap. a 2H. 7. a year, and if any ])aleiit he made to 
the contrary, it shall lx; void; and if 
there be any clausula de non obstante contaiiuxl in 
such patent to dispense with this present jud, that 
such clause also shall be void; yet nevertheless a ]>a- 
tent of the sheriff's office made by the king for term 
of life, with tinon obstante, will he good in law con¬ 
trary to such statute, which pretendeth to exclude 
71071 ohstayites ; and the reason is, because it is an 
inseparable prerogative of the crown to dispen.st* 
with politic statutes, and of that kind; and then the 
derogatory (dausc hurletli not. 

So if an act of parliament be made, wherein I here 
is a clause contained that it shall ii(d. he lawful for 
the king, by authority of parliament, during the 


space of seven years, to repeal and determine the 
same act, this is a void clause, and tlie same act 
may be repealed within the seven years ; and yet 
if the parliament should enact in the nature of the 
ancient leas regia, that there should be no more par¬ 
liaments held, but that the king should have the 
authority of the parliament; this act were good in 
law, “ quia potestas suprema seipsum dissolvcre ])(x- 
test, ligare non potest: ” for it is in the power of a 
man to kill a man, but it is not in his power to save 
him alive, and to restrain him from breathing or 
feeling; so it is in the power of a parliament to ex¬ 
tinguish or transfer their own authority, but not, 
whilst the authority remains entire, to restrain the 
functions and exorcises of the same authority. 

So in 28 of K, H. VI11. chap. 1?", there was a 
statute made, that all acts that passed in the minority 
of kings, reckoning the same under the years of 
twenty-four, might be annulled and revoked by their 
letters patent when they came to the 
same years; hut this act in the first of " 

K. Ed. Vf. who was then between tlie years of ten 
and eleven, cap. 11, was repealed, and a new law 
surrogate in place thereof, wherein a more reason¬ 
able liberty is given; and wherein, though other 
laws are made revocable according to the lu-ovision 
of the former law with some new form prescribed, 
yet that very law of revocation, toge- 
ther with pardons, is made irrevocahh; 
and perpetual, so that there is a direct contrariety 
and repugnancy between these two laws ; for if the 
former stands, which inaketh all latm* laws during 
the minority of kings revocable without (‘xception 
of any law whatsoever, then that very law of r(‘peal 
is concluded in the generality, and so itself made 
revocable: on the other side, tliat law making no 
doubt of the absolute repeal of the first law, though 
itself were made during minority, whi<*h was the 
very case of the former law in the new provision 
which it maketh, hath a precise exceiition, that the 
law of repeal shall not he rep(‘al(*d. 

But the law is, that: tlx; first law by the imperii-, 
ueney of it was void “ ah initio el ipso faeto^’ with¬ 
out re[)(*al, as if a law were mnd(‘, that no new 
statute should he made during seven years, and the 
same statute he repealed within the .sev(*n years, if 
the first statute should Ih‘ good, then nor(‘peal <’ould 
he made thereof within that time; for tlie law of 
n‘peal were a new law, and that w{*re disahhsl by 
the former law; therefon* it is void in itself, and the 
rule holils, “ perpetua lex est, nullnin legem hiuna- 
nam ac positivam pcjrpiduam esse; el clausula qua; 
abrogationem excludit. initio non valid..’’ 

Neither is the diirerenee of the civil law so rea¬ 
sonable as colourable, for they distinguisli and say 
that a derogatory clause is good to disable any 
later aid, except you revoke the same clause before 
you procet*d to establish any later disposition or 
declaration; for they say that ‘‘clausula deroga- 
toria ad alias seipienttss voluutates posita in lesta- 
mento, viz. si testator dical <piod si conligerit eum 
facere aliud tesUimentiun non vult ilhul vali-re, 
()pf‘ratur quod se(|uens dispositio ah ilia (dausula 
regukdur, cd per constupicns quod sequens dispositio 
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(lucatur sine volimtate, et sic quod non sit attenden- 
dum.” The sense is, that where a former will is 
made, anti after a later will, the reason why, with¬ 
out an express revocation of the former will, it is by 
implication revoked, is because of the repugnancy 
between the disposition of the former and the 
later. 

But where there is such a derogatory clause, 
•there can be gatbered no such repugnancy: because 
it socmeth the testator had a purpose at the making 
of the first will to make some show of a new will, 
which nevertheless his intention was should not take 
place: but this was answered before; for if that 
clause were allowed to be good until a revocation, 
then could no revocation at all be made, and there¬ 
fore it must needs he void by operation of law at 
first Thus much of claimda derogatona. 

REGIILA XX. 

Jtclus itfceplics, cujns perfect to pe'/idet ex volmitale 
partium, revocari potest; si aufem pendet ex 
vohmlate iertim persons, vel ex contlftgenti, revo¬ 
cari noil potest. 

In acts which are fully executed and consummate, 
the law makes this difiTerence, that if the first parties 
have put it in the power of a third person, or of a 
contingency, to give a perfection to their acts, then 
they have put it out of their own reach and liberty; 
and therefore there is no reason they should revoke 
them: hut if the consummation depend upon the 
same consent, which was the inception, then the law 
accounteth it in vain to restrain them from revoking 
of it; for as they may frustrate it by omission and 
non feisance, at a certain time, or in a certain sort 
or circumstance, so the law permitteth them to dis¬ 
solve it by an express consent before that time, or 
without that circumstance. 

Therefore if two exchange land hy 
o H.*without deed, and neither 
enter, this may make a revocation or 
dissolution of the same exchange by mutual consent, 
so it be by deed, but not by parole 3 for as much as 
the making of an exchange needeth no deed, because 
it is to be perfected by entry, which is a ceremony 
notorious in the nature of livery; but it cannot he 
dissolved but by deed, because it dischargeth that 
which is but title. 

m Eliz ^ contract with L D. that if he 

lay me into my cellar three tuns of wine 
before Midi, that I will bring to his garner twenty 
quarters of wheat before Christmas, before cither of 
these days tlie parties may by assent dissolve the 
contract; but after the first day there is a perfec¬ 
tion given to the contract by action on the one side, 
and they may make cross releases by deed or parole, 
but never dissolve the contract; for there is a differ¬ 
ence between dissolving the contract, and release or 
surrender of the thing contracted for: as if lessee for 
twenty years make a lease for ten years, and after 
lie lake a new lease for five years, he is in only of 
his lease for five years, and yet this cannot inure by 
way of surrender: for a petty lease derived out of a 
greater cannot be surrendered back again, but it in- 


urcth only by dissolution of contract; for a'lease of 
land is but a contract executory from time to time 
of the profits of the land, to arise as a man may sell 
his corn or his tithe to spring or to be perceived for 
divers future years. 

But to return from our digression : on the other 
side, if I contract with you for cloth at such a price 
as T. S. shall name; there if L S. refuse to name, 
the contract is void; but the parties cannot dis¬ 
charge it, because they have put it in the power of 
the third person to perfect. 

So if I grant my reversion, though jj j jq 
this be an imperfect act before atturn- 2 R.Af. at 
ment; yet because the atturnment is the 
act of a stranger, this is not simply revocable, but 
by a policy or circumstance in law, as by levying a 
fine, or making a bargain and sale, or the like. 

So if I present a clerk to the bishop, 
now can I not revoke this represent- q. imp. 185. 
ation, because I have put it out of my- 33 3 35 

self, that is, in the bishop, by admis¬ 
sion, to perfect my act begun. 

The same difference appeareth in ^ 

nominations and elections; as if I en- 
feofi’ I. S, upon condition to enfeoff such a one as 
1. I), shall name within a year, and I. B. name I. B. 
yet before the feoffment, and within the year, 1. B. 
may countermand his nomination, and name again, 
because no interest passeth out of him. But if I 
enfeoff L S. to the use of such a one as I. D. shall 
name within a year, then if L B, name L B. it is 
not revocable, because the use passeth presently by 
operation of law. 

So in judicial acts the rule of the civil law holdeth, 
sententia interlocutoria revocari potest, definitiva 
non potest f that is, that an order may be revoked, 
but a judgment cannot; and the reason is, because 
tbere is a title of execution or of bar given presently 
unto the party upon judgment, and so it is out of 
the judge to revoke, in courts ordered by the com¬ 
mon law. 

REGULA XXL 

Clausula vel dispositio inutilis per prmsumplionem 

vel causam remotam, ex post facto non fuloitur, 

** Clausula vel dispositio inutilis^' are said, when 
the act or the words do work or express no more 
than law by intendment would have supplied; and 
therefore the doubling or iterating of that and no 
more, which the conceit of the law doth in a sort 
prevent and preoccupate, is reputed nugation, and is 
not supported and made of substance either by a 
foreign intendment of some purpose, in regard 
whereof it might he material, nor upon any cause 
or matter emerging afterwards, which may induce 
an operation of those idle words or acts. 

And therefore if a man devise land ^ 
at this day to his son and heir, this is beord. 193. 
a void devise, because the disposition devises*!, 
of law did cast the same upon the heir 
l)y descent; and yet if it be knight’s service land, 
and the heir within age, if he take by the devise, 
he shall have two parts of the profits to his own 
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use. and the guardian shall have benefit but of the 
third j but if a man devise land to his two daughters, 
having no sons, then the devise is good, 
20 H. 8 Ly,^ 2 . (iQtii alter the disposition 

of the law ; for by the law they should tahe in 
coparcenary, but by the devise they shall take 
jointly j and this is not any foreign collateral purpose, 
but in point of taking of estate. 

So if a man make a feoffment in fee to the use of 
his last will and testament, these words of special 
limitation are void, and the" law reserveth the an¬ 
cient use to the feoffer and his heirs; and yet if the 
words might stand, then should it be authority by 
his will to declare and appoint uses, and then though 
it were knight’s service land, he might dispose the 
whole. As if a man make a feoffment in fee, to the 
use of the will and testament of a stranger, there 
the stranger may declare an use of the whole by his 
will, notwithstanding it be knight’s service land; 
but the reason of the principal case is, because 
uses before tlie statute of 27 were to have been dis¬ 
posed by will, and therefore before that statute an 
use limited in the form aforesaid, was but a frivol¬ 


ous limitation, in regard that the old use wdiich tlie 
law reserved was deviscable; and the 
sVci’I’B** statute of 27 altereth not the law, as 
to the creating and limiting of any use, 
and therefore after that statute, and before the 
statute of wills, when no lands could have been de¬ 
vised, yet it was a void limitation as before, and so 
conlinucth to this day. 

But if I make a feoffment in fee to the use of my 
last will and testament, Iherehy to declare any estate 
tail and no greater estate, and after my death, and 
after such estate declared shall expire, or in default 
of such declaration then to the use of 
a* heirs, this is a good limit¬ 

ation ; and I may by my will declare 
an use of the whole land to a stranger, though it be 
held in knight’s service, and yet I have an estate 
in fee-simple by virtue of the old use during life. 
32H 8 9'5 B So if I make a feoffment in fee to 
20 H.’ s’a by, the use of my right heirs, this is a void 
7 EL 237. Dy. limitation, and the use reserved by the 
law doth take place : and yet if the limitation should 
be good the heir should come in by way of purchase, 
who otherwise cometh in by descent; but this is but 
a circumstance which the law respeeteth not, as 
was proved before. 

10 El 274. Dy ^ make a feoffment in fee to 

the use of my right heirs, and the right 
heirs of L S. this is a good use, because I have 
altered the disposition of law ; neither is it void for 
a moiety, but both our right heirs when they come 
in being shall take by joint purchase; and he to 
2 Ed .'i 2 D whom the first falleth shall take the 
;jok(i. 3 . Fiu. whole, subject nevertheless to his com- 
DemeD. panion’s title, so it have not descended 
from the first heir to the heir of the heir: for a 
man cannot be joint-tenant claiming by purchase, 
and the other by descent, because they be several 
titles. 

So if a man having land on the part of his mother 
make a feoffment in fee to the nee of himself and 


his heirs, this use, though expressed, ^ ^ 
shall not go to him' and the heirs on 
the part of his father as a new purchase, no more 
than it should have done if it had been a feoffment 
in fee nakedly without consideration, for the intend¬ 
ment is remote. But if baron and feme g er 
be, and they join in a fine of the feme’s Brovvne.'a^W. 
lands, and express an use to the husband 
and wife and their heirs : this limitation ^ 

shall give a joint estate hy entiertics to them both, 
because the intendment of law would have conveyed 
the use to the feme alone. And thus miicli touching 
foreign intendments. 

For matter ex post facto^ if a lease for life be 

made to two, and the survivor of them, and they 

after make partition: now these words ass. a Fitz. 

Fand to the survivor of them] should part ik i H.a 
L ^ T *1 40. PL 7. Dy. 

seem to carry purpose as a limitation, 

that citlicr of them should he stated in his part for 
both their lives severally; but yet the law at the 
first constrnctli the words but words of dilating to 
describe a joint estate; but if one of them die after 
partition, there shall he no occupant, but his part 
shall revert. 

So if a man grant a rent-charge out of ten acres, 
and grant farther that the whole rent shall issue out 
of every acre, and distress accordingly, and after¬ 
wards the grantee purchase an acre; now this 
clause shall seem to be material to uphold the whole 
rent; but yet nevertheless the law at first acceptetli 
of these words Imt as words of explanation, and 
then notwithstanding the whole rent is extinct. 

So if a gift; in t/iil be made upon con¬ 
dition, that if tenant in tail die wilhout 33^*27 
issue, it shall he lawful for tlie donor 
to enter; and the donee discontinue and die without 
issue: now this condition should seem material to 
give him benefit of entry, but because it did at the 
first limit the estate according to the limitation in 
law, it worketh nothing upon this matter emergent 
afterward. 

So if a gift in tail be made of lands held in 
knight’s service with an express reservation of the 
same service, wlicrel)y the land is held 
over, and the gift is witli warranty, and 
the land is evicted, and otlier land recovered in 
value against the donor, held in socage, now the 
tenure which tlie law makes between the donor and 
donee shall be in the socage, not in knight’s service, 
because the first reservation was according to the 
ovelty of service, which was no more than the law 
would have reserved. 

But if a gift ill tail had been made of lands held 
in socage with a reservation of knight’s service 
tenure, and with warranty, then, because the intend¬ 
ment of law is altered, the new land shall be held 
by the same service the lost land was, without any 
regard at all (0 the tenure paramount; and thus 
much of matter ex post facto. 

This rule faileUi where that the law saith as 
mucli as the party, but upon foreign matter not 
pregnant and appearing upon the same act or con¬ 
veyance, as if lessee for life be, and he lets for 
twenty years, if he live so long; this limitation [if 
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fie live so long] is no more than the law saith, hut 
it (loth not appear upon the same conveyance or act, 
that this limitation is nugatory, fait it is foreign 
matter in respect of the truth of the state whence 
the lease is derived: and therefore if lessee for life 
mahe a feoffment in fee, yet the state of the lessee 
for years is not enlarged against the feoirce; other¬ 
wise had it been if such limitation had not been, hut 
jthat it had been left only to the law. 

So if tenant after possibility make a 
Kebl’eT^’iSr lease for years, and the donor confirms 
93 ^®’the lessee to hold without impeach¬ 
ment of waste during the life of tenant 
in tail, this is no more than the law saith j but the 
privilege of tenant after possibility is foreign matter, 
as to the lease and confirmation: and therefore if 
tenant after possibility do surrender, yet the lessee 
shall hold dispunishable of waste; otlierwise had it 
been if no such confirmation had been made. 

Also heed must be given that it be indeed the 
same thing which the law intendeth, and wdiich the 
parly cxpressetli, and not only like or resembling, 
‘iCKd.a. Vit/.. 7 . stand both togetlier: 

i. Vouch, for if I let land for life rendering rent, 

■ and by my deed warrant the same land, 

this warranty in law and warranty in deed are not 
the same thing, but may both stand together. 

There remaineth yet a great question upon this 
rule. 

A principal reason whereupon this rule is built 
slionld seem to be, because such acts or clauses are 
lliought to he but deedaratory, and added upon ignO' 
ranee of the law', and ex comueiudinc clericerimi^ 
upon observing of a common form, and not upon 
purjiose or meaning, and therefore whether by par¬ 
ticular and precise words a man may not control the 
intendment of the law. 

To this I answer, that no precise nor express 
words wall control tins intendment of hiw-, but as 
the general w'ords are void, because they say that 
which the law saith; ancl so are thought to be 
against the law: and therefore if I devise my land 
being knighf s service tenure to my heir, and express 
my intention to he^ that the one part should descend 
to him as the third part appointed by the statute, 
and the other he shall take by devise to his own 
use ; yet this is void: for the law saith, he is in by 
descent of the whole, and I say he shall be in by 
devise, which is against the law. 

]hit if I make a gift in tail, and say upon condi¬ 
tion, that if tenant in tail discontinue and after die 
without issue, it shall he lawful for me to enter; 
this is a goocl clause to make a condition, because 
it is but in one case and doth not cross the law 
generally: for if the temant in tail in that case he 
(lis.seiscd, and a descent cast, and die without issue, 
I that am the donor shall not enter. 

But if the clause' had been provided, that if tenant 
in tail discontinue, or sutler a descent, or do any 
other act whatsoever, that after his death without 

* Bcmblc cleremcjut le Icy (I’cstro contrary In amlmlcux 
cases, car lou est sans fait, cat livery solcmont do cestui in' lo 
ronV et surr’ de partic* ten’, autroment sera forfeiture do sou 
estate, et lou est per fait, Ic livery pass a solemeut dc tenant, 


issue it shall be lawful for me to enter: nowMhis is 
a void condition, for it importeth a repugnancy ti» 
law ; as if I would overrule that where the law saith 
I am put to my action, I nevertheless will reserve to 
myself an entry. 

REGULA XXII. 

iVea mdetuT comensum retinui^se si quts ex . 
scripto mmantis aliquid immutaviL 

Although choice and election be a badge of con¬ 
sent, yet if the first ground of the act be duresse, the 
law will not construe that the duresse doth deter¬ 
mine, if the party duressed do make any notion or 
offer. 

Therefore if a pjirty menace me, except I make 
unto him a bond of 40/. and I tell Mm that I will 
not do it, but I will make unto him a bond of 20/, 
the law shall not expound this bond to be voluntary, 
but shall rather malic construction that my mind 
and courage is not to enter into the greater bond for 
any menace, and yet that I enter by compulsion 
notwithstanding into the lesser. 

But if J will draw any consideration to myself, as 
if I had said, I will enter into your bond of 40/. if 
you will deliver me that piece of plate, now the 
duresse is discharged ; and yet if it had been moved 
from the duressor, who had said at the first, You 
shall take this piece of plate, and make me a bond 
of 40/. now the gift of the plate had been good, 
and yet the bond shall be avoided by duresse. 

REGULA XXin. 

Licita be 7 ie misce7itxi\ fm'mula nisi juris ohsteL 

The law giveth that fiivour to lawful acts, that 
althougli they be executed by several authorities, 
yet the whole act is good. 

As wlien tenant for life is the remainder in fee, 
and they join in a livery by deed or without, this is 
one good entire livery drawn from them both, and 
doth not inure to ri surrender of the particular 
estate, if it he without deed; * or confirmation of 
those in the remainder, if it he by deed; but they 
are all parties to the livery. 

So if tenant for life the remainder in fee be, and 
they join in granting a rent, this is one solid rent 
out of both their estates, and no double rent, or rent 
by confirmation. 

So if tenant in tail be at this day, and he make 
a lease for three lives, and his own, this is a good 
lease, and warranted by the statute of 
32 II. YIII. and yet it is good in part 
by the authority which tenant in tail hath by the 
common law, that is, for his own life, and in part 
by the authority which he hath by the statute, that 
is, for the other three lives. 

So if a man, seized of lands deviseahle by custom 
and of other land held in knight’s service, devise all 
his lands, this is a good devise of all the land cus- 

car il ad le frank-tenement, vide accordant Sur Co. 1.1. 79. 
b. 77. a Com. Plow. 59. a. 140. 2 H. 5. 7. 13 H. 7. 14. 13 
Ed. 4.4. a. 27 H. 8. 13 M. 16 et 17. El Dy. 339. 
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tomary by the common law, and of two parts of the 
other land by the statutes. 

So in the Star-chamber a sentence may be good, 
grounded in part upon the authority given the court 
by the statute of 3 H. VIL and in part upon that 
ancient authority which the court hath by the com¬ 
mon law, and so upon several commissions. 

But if there be any form which the law appoint- 
eth to be observed, which cannot agree with the 
diversities of authorities, then this rule faileth. 

And if three coparceners be, and one of them alien 
her purparty, the feoffee and one of the 

166. sisters cannot join in a writ “ de part’ 
facienda,” because it behoveth the feof¬ 
fee to mention the statute in his writ. 

REGULA XXIV. 

Prmsentia corporis toliit errorem nominis, et t^eri- 
tas 7iominis toUU eiTorem demonsiraimiis. 

There be three degrees of certainty. 

1. Presence. 

2. Name. 

3. Demonstration or reference. 

Whereof the presence the law holdeth of greatest 
dignity, the name in the second degree, and the de¬ 
monstration or reference in the lowest, and always 
the error or falsity in the less worthy: 

And therefore if I give a horse to I. D. being 
present, and say unto him, L S, take this; this is a 
good gift, notwithstanding I call him by a wrong 
name : but so had it not been if I had delivered him 
to a stranger to the use of I. S. where I meant 1. D. 

So if I say unto 1. S. Here I give you my ring 
with the ruby, and deliver it with my hand, and the 
ring bear a diamond and no ruby, this is a good 
gift notwithstanding I name it amiss. 

So had it been if by word or writing, without the 
delivery of the thing itself, I had given the ring with 
the ruby, although I had no such, but only one with 
a diamond which I meant, yet it would have passed. 

So if I by deed grant unto you, by general words, 
all the lands that the king hath passed unto me by 
letters patents dated 10 May, unto this present in¬ 
denture annexed, and the patent annexed have date 
10 July, yet if it be proved that that was the true 
patent annexed, the presence of the patent maketh the 
error of the date recited not material; yet if no patent 
had been annexed, and there had been also no other 
certainty given, but the reference of the patent, the 
dale whereof wasmis-recited, although 1 had no other 
patent ever of the king, yet nothing would have passed. 

Like law is it, but more doubtful, where tliere is 
not a presence, but a kind of representation, which 
is less worthy than a presence, and yet more worthy 
than a name or. reference. 

As if I covenant with my ward, that I will tender 
unto him no other marriage, than the gentlewoman 
■whose picture I delivered him, and that picture hath 
about it r/:da/is sun* anno l()^ and the gentlewoman 
is seventeen years old; yet nevertheless if it can be 
proved that the picture was made for that gentle¬ 
woman, I may, notwithstanding this mistaking, ten¬ 
der her well enough. 


So if I grant you for life a way over my land, ac¬ 
cording to a plot intended between us, and after I 
grant unto you and your heirs a way according to 
the first plot intended, whereof a table is annexed to 
these presents, and there be some special variance 
between the table and the original plot, yet this 
representation shall be certainly sufficient to lead 
unto the first plot; and you shall have the way in 
fee nevertheless, according to the first plot, and not* 
according to the table. 

So if 1 grant unto you by general words the land 
which the king hath granted me by liis letters 
patents, “ quarum tenor sequitur in hmc verba,” etc. 
and there be some mistaking in the recital and vari¬ 
ance from the original patent, although it be in a 
point material, yet the representation of this whole 
patent shall be as the annexing of the true patent, 
and the grant shall not be void by this variance. 

Now for the second part of this rule, touching the 
name and the reference, for the explaining thereof, 
it must be noted what things sound in demonstration 
or addition: as first in lands, the greatest certainty 
is, where the land hath a name proper, as “ the 
manor of Dale, Grandfield,” &c. the next is equal to 
that, when the land is set forth by bounds and abut¬ 
tals, as “ a close of pasture bounding on the east 
part upon Emsden-wood, on the south upon,” &c. 

It is also a sufficient name to lay the general bound¬ 
ary, that is, some place of larger precinct, if there 
be no other land to pass in the same precinct, as 
“ all my lands in Dale, my tenement in St. Dunstan’s 
parish,” &c. 

A farther sort of denomination is to name lands by 
the attendancy they have to other lands more notori¬ 
ous, as “ parcel of iny manor of I), belonging to such 
a college lying upon Thames bank.” 

All these things are notes found in denomination 
of lands, because tliey be signs local, and therefore 
of properly to signify and name a place: but those 
notes that sound only in demonstration and addition, 
are such as are but transitory and accidental to the 
nature of the place. 

As “ modo in tenura ct occupatione” of the pro- • 
prietary, tenure or possession is but a thing transi¬ 
tory in respect of land; Generatio venit, generatio 
migrat, terra' autem manet in mternum.” 

So likewise matter of conveyance, title, or instru¬ 
ment 

As, “qiue perquisivide 1. D. qna'j descendebant a 
L N. patre meo,” or in prmdicta indentura dimis- 
sionis,” or in prmdictis literis patentibus specificat’.” 

So likewise, “ continent’ per mstimationem 20 
acras,” or if per <nimnti(mem be left out, all is one, 
for it is understood, and this matter of measure al¬ 
though it seem local, yet it is indeed but opinion and 
observation of men. 

The distinction being made, the rule is to be ex¬ 
amined by it. 

Therefore if 1 grant my close called Dale in the 
parish of Hurst, in the county of Southampton, and 
the parish likewise extendeth into the county of 
Berkshire, and the whole close of Dale lieth in the 
county of Berkshire; yet because the parcel is espe¬ 
cially named, the falsity of the addition hurteth not, 
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and vet this addition is found in name, but, as it was 
said it was less worthy than a proper name. 

So if I Rrant “ tenemeiitum meum, or omnia 
tenementa mea,” for the universal and i«fefini te to 
this purpose are all one, “ m paroehia Sancti Bu- 
tolphi extra Aldgate," where the verity is extra 
Bishopsmle, in tenura Guilielmi, which is true, ye 
this ^’ant is void, because that which sounds m 
dehomination is false, which is the more worthy; 
and that which sounds in addition is true, which is 
the less;* and though in tenura Ouihdmi, "’hieh is 
true, had been first placed, yet it had been all ont. 

But if I grant “ tenementum menin quod pu- 
quisivi de R. C. in Dale,” where the truth was I. C 
and I have no other tenements m I>. but one, this 
grant is good,t because that which soundeth 
namely, bt Dak, is true, and that whicli soundeth in 

addition, namely, q>ml yauv/a/.v/n f ‘’’'’y 

So if I Ln-ant “ prata ml^ale contmc ntia lU 
acraH,” and llu'y contain indeed twenty acres, trie 

wliolc twmity pass. ^ 

So if I grant all my lands, being parcels "'•“"C- 
rii de D. in pr.-udictis literis pateiitibus specifieat, 
there be no letters patents, yet the grant is good 

^"The'iike reason holds in demonstrations of per¬ 
sons, that have heen deedared in demonstration o 
lands and places, the proper name of 
cerlaiiitv worthiest: next are sucli appellations ,is 
are fixed to ids person, or at least of liontuiuancc, as, 
sou of such a man, wife of such a husband; or addi¬ 
tion of office, as clerk of such a court, &e. 
third are actions or accidents, which sound no way 
in appellation or name, hut only in circumstanee, 
whicli are less worthy, although they m.ay have apro- 
per particular rcfciamee to the intention of the grant. 

And therefore if an obligation he niade to /. . . 
fitio ft hieirdi <1. d. where indeed he is a bastard, 

yet this oldig;itiou is good. 

So if I "rant land “ Kiiiscopo nunc LontUnensi, 
qui me cnidivit in imcritia,” this is a good grant, 

although ho never instructed me. 

- Bute conrmo, if I grant land to ‘ Lb. hho et 
hmredi (1. S.” and it he true that ho is son and heir 
unto G. S. hut his name is Thomas, this is a void gran . 

Or if in the former grant it was the bishop of 
Oanterhury who taught me iri my f 
shall it he good, as was said, to the bishop of 
London, and not to the bishop of Canterbury. 

The same rule holdeth of denomination of 
which are such a day of the month, such » day of 
the week, such a Saint’s day or eve, to-day, to-moi- 
' row ; these are iiameB of limes. 

But the day that I was born, the day that 1 was 
married; these are hut circumstances and addition 

AmUherefore if 1 bind myself to do^some per¬ 
sonal attendance upon you upon Innoeents 
ilie day of your birth, and you were not born that 
day, yet shall I attend. 

^ V Vide 

Umy 


There rest two questions of didlciilty yet upon 

this rule; first, Of such things whereof men f.akenot 
so much note as that they shall fail of this distinc- 

tion of name and addition. ^ 

As, ‘‘ my box of ivory lying in my study sealed 
up with my seal of arms; my suit of arr.-is with the 
stW of the nativity and passionof such things there 
can bo no name, but all is of description and of cir¬ 
cumstance, and of these I hold the law to he, that'pre¬ 
cise trutli of all recited circumstances is not requirea. 

But in such things “ ex multitudinc siguorum 
colligitur identitas vera,” therefore though my box 
were not sealed, and although the arras _h;ul the 
story of the nativity, and not of the passion, i 
had no other box, nor no other suit, the gifts are 
good; and there is certainty sufficient, for the law 
doth not expect a precise description of such thing 

as have no certain denomination. 

Secondly, Of such things as do admit the distinc¬ 
tion of name .-md addition, but the notes fall out to 
be of cqutil dignity all of name or addition. 

As, “ prata mea juxUi communem fossam m V. 
whereof the one is true, the other false; or teno- 
mentnm meum in tenura Guilielmi, 9"°^ 
de 11. 0. in pwidict’ indent’ specifieat’,” whereof one 
is true, and two are false; or two are true, and o.™ ‘‘“^ 0 . 

So “ ad curiam quam tenehat die Mercurii terti 
die Martii,” wliercof the one is true, the other ftilse. 

In the.se cnse.s llic former rule “ ex multi udme 
signoniin,” etc. holdeth not; neither is the placing 
of the falsity or verity first or last material, but all 
must be true, or else the_gi-ant is void; Vide Ums 
always understood, that if you can le- j,jJ|.auxL 
concilc all the words, and make no 
falsity that is quite ont of tins rule, which haUi 
place only where there is a direct contrariety or 
falsity not to be reconciled to tins rule. 

A.S if 1 grant all my land in D. m tenura 1. S. 
which I purchased of I. K. specified in 
I. D. and I have land in D. whereof in part of them 
all these circumstances are true, but I have other 
lands in D. wiierein some of them fail, this grant 
will not pass all my land in D. for there these ai^ 
references and no words of falsity or eiror, bu 
limitation and restraint. 


EEGULA XXV. 

AmUsuitas verhonm laUns verijieatime suffleUr, 
nam quod ex facto oritur ambiguum verficatione 
facti tollitur. 

There be two sorts of ambiguities of words, the 
one is ambiguitas patens, and the other latejis. 
Patens is that which appears to be ambiguous upon 
the deed or instrument: lalms is that ‘ ^ 

certain and without ambiguity, for any tl e. < 
n.Titiearetb upon the deed or instrument; but theie 
is^Lme collateral matter out of the deed that breed- 

is never holpen by avermeffi, 
and the reason is, because the law will not eou le 
and mingle matter of speciality, which is 
higher aecount, with matter of averment, 
of inferior account inlaw; for that were to make 
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all deeds hollow, and subject to averments, and so 
in efTect, that to pass without deed, which the law 
appointeth shall not pass but by deed. 

Therefore if a man give land to I. I), et L S. et 
h(Bredihu.% and do not limit to whether of their 
lieirs, it shall not be supplied by averment to whether 
of them the intention was the inheritance should be 
limited. 

So if a man give land in tail, though it be by 
will, the remainder in tail, and acid a proviso in this 
manner: Provided that if he, or they^ or any of 
them do any, &c. according to the usual clauses of 
perpetuities, it cannot be averred upon the ambigui¬ 
ties of the reference of this clause, that the intent of 
the devisor was, that the restraint should go only to 
him in the remainder, and the heirs of his body; 
and that the tenant in tail in possession was meant 
to be at large. 

Of these infinite cases might be put, for it holdeth 
generally that all ambiguity of words by matter 
w'itbin the deed, and not out of the deed, shall be 
holpen by construction, or in some case by election, 
but never by averment, but rather shall make the 
deed void for uncertainty. 

But if it be ajuhtguiias' late7iS‘, then otherwise it 
is: as if I grant my manor of S. to I. P. and his 
heirs, here appeareth no amhiguily at all; but if 
the truth be, that I have the manors both of South 
S. and North S. this ambiguity is matter in fact; 
and therefore it shall be holpen by averment, whether 
of them wns that the party intended should pass. 

So if I set forth my land by cpiantity, then it 
.shall be .supplied by election, and not averment. 

As if I grant ten acres of wood in sale, where I 
have a hundred acres, whether I say it in my deed 
or no, that I grant out of my lumdred acres, yet 
here shall be an election in the grantee, wdiicli ten 
he will take* 


And the reason is plain, for the presumption of 
the law is, where the thing is only nominated by 
quantity, that the parties had inditlerent intentions 
which should be taken, and there being no cause to 
help the uncertainty by intention, it shall be holpen 
by election. 

But in the former case the difference holdeth, 
where it is expressed, and where not; for if I re¬ 
cite, Whereas I am seised of the manor of North ♦ 
and South S. I lease unto you unum maneriim de 
S. there it is clearly an election. So if I ^recite, 
Whereas I have two tenements in St. Bunstan^s, I 
lease unto you mtum te 7 iementum, there it is an elec¬ 
tion, not averment of intention, except the intent 
were of an election, w'hich may be specially averred. 

Another sort of amhiguitas Mens is correlative 
unto these: for this ambiguity^spoken of before, is 
w’hon one name and appellation doth denominate 
divers things, and the second, when the same thing 
is called by divers names. 

As if I give lands to Christ-Chureh in Oxford, 
and the name of the corporation is Ecclesia Christi 
in Universitate Oxford,” this shall be holpen by 
averment, because there appears no ambiguity in 
the words: for this variance is matter in fact, but 
the averment shall not be of intention, because it 
doth stand with the words. 

Por in the case of equivocation the general intent 
includes both the special, and therefore stands with 
the words: but so it is not in variance, and there¬ 
fore the averment mu-st be of matter, that do endure 
quantity, and not intention. 

As to say, of the precinct of Oxford, and of the 
University of Oxford, is one and the same, and not 
to say that the intention of the parties vjtis, that the 
grant should be to Christ-Cburch in that University 
of Oxford. 


THE 

USE OF THE LAW; 

PRESERVATION OF OTJR PERSONS, GOODS, AND GOOD NAMES, 

ACCORDINO TO THE 

PEACTIOE Of THE LAWS AND CUSTOMS Of THIS I^AND, 


^riic; use of the ^^se of the law consistelh prin- 

hiw, ami cipally in these three things: 
priiieipally I. To secure rneiTs persons from 

eoiisistcth. death and violence. 

n. To dispose the property of their goods and 
lands. 

III. For preservation of their good names from 
shame and infamy. 


Por safety of persons, the law pro- 
videth that any man standing in fear of hie pcac^. 
another may take his oath before a jus¬ 
tice of peace, that he standclh in fear of his life, and 
the justice shall compel the other to be bound with 
sureties to keep the peace. 

If any man beat, wound, or maim 
another, or give false scandalous words tery, &c. 
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that may touch his credit, the law giveth thereupon 
an action of the case for the slander of his good* 
name; and an action of battery, or an appeal of 
maim, by which recompence shall be recovered, to 
the value of the hurt, damage, or danger. 
ApperaofTnur. ^ ">an kill another with malice 
der given to the law giveth an appeal to the wile ot 
thenextofkm. had any, or to the next 

'^’“T^Jsin that is heir, in defeult of a wife; by which 
appeal the defendant convicted is to sntfer death, 
and to lose all his lands and goods : but if the wife 
or heir will not sue, or be compounded withai, yet 
the king is to punish the otTence by indictment or 
presentment of a lawful inquest and trial of the 
offender before competent judges; whereupon being 
found guilty, he is to suffer death, and to lose his 
lands and goods. 

Man-slaugb- another upon a sudden 

ter, whotiatbr- quarrel, tliis is man-slaughter, for which 
the odender most die, except he can 
when’not. if jje can read, yet must he 

lose his goods, hut no lands. 

And if a man kill another in his own defence, he 
shall not lose his life, nor his lands, but he must 
lose his goods, except the party slain did first as¬ 
sault him, to kill, rob, or trouble him by the high¬ 
way side, or in his own house, and then he shall 
lose nothing. 

And if a man kill himself, all his 
Felo de se. g^^qg ^nd chattels are forfeited, but no 


lands. 

If a man kill another hy misfortune, 
diance^^^'™ shooting an arrow at a butt or mark, 
or casting a stone over a house, or the 
like, this is loss of his goods and chattels, but not of 
liis lands nor life. 

If a horse, or cart, or a beast, or any 
Dcodjiiui. ^ horse, 

beast, or other thing is forfeited to the crown, and 
is called a Deodemd, and usually granted and allowed i 
hy the king to the bishop almoner, as goods are of 
those that kill themselves. 

The cutting out of a man's tongue, 
fon‘^"s,°an(l or putting ont his eyes maliciously, is 
putting out fedony; for which the offender is to siif- 
cyes, fe ony. qcalh, and lose his lands and goods. 

But for that all punishment is for example's sake, 
it is good to sec the means whereby offenders are 
drawTti to their punishment; and first for matter of 
the peace. 

The ancient laws of England, planted here by the 
Conqueror, were, that there should be officers of two 
sorts in all the parts of this realm to preserve the 
peace; 

1. Constahularii pacis. 

2, Conservatores pacis. 

The office of the constable was to 
^rrcst the parties that he had scon 
breaking the iieacc, or in fury ready to 
break the peace, or w^'is truly informed by others, or 
by their own confession, that they had freshly broken 
the peace; which persons he might imprison in the 
stacks, or in his own house, as his or their quality 


required, until they had become bounden with sure¬ 
ties to keep the peace; which obligation from 
thenceforth was to be sealed and delivered to the 
constable to the use of the king; and that the con¬ 
stable was to send to the king’s exchequer or chan¬ 
cery, from whence process should be awarded to 
levy the debt, if the peace were broken. 

But the constables could not arrest any, nor make 
any put in bond upon complaint of threatening only, 
except they had seen them breaking the peace, or 
had come freshly after the peace w’as broken. Also, 
these constables should keep watch about the town 
for the apprehension of rogues and vagabonds, and 
night-walkers, and cves-droppers, scouts, and such 
like, and such as go armed. And they ought like¬ 
wise to raise hue and cry against murderers, man- 
slayers, thieves, and rogues. 

Of this office of constable there were consta 
high constables, two of every hundred; bid for every 
pclly constables, one in every village : ty constables’ 
they were in ancient time all appointed for every vii- 
by the sheriff of the shire yearly in his 
court called the Sheriff’s Turn, and there they 
received their oath. But at this day they are 
appointed either in the law-day of that precinct 
wherein they serve, or else by the high constable in 
the sessions of the peace. 

The ShcrifT's Turn is a court very 
ancient, incident to his office. At the jin- 
first it was erected by the Conqueror, aiituted, and 
and called the King’s Bench, appoint- 
ing men studied in the knowledge of 
the laws to execute justice, as substitutes to himi in 
his name, 'w^hicli men are to be named Justiciarii 
ad placita coram rege assignatione of them being 
capitalw justicid^ius, called to his fellows; the rest 
in number as pleaseth the king: of late but three 
Junlicmru holden hy patent. In this court every 
man above twelve years of age was to take his oath 
of allegiance to the king; if he were hound, then 
his lord to answer for him. In this court the con¬ 
stables were appointed and sworn; breakers of the 
peace punished by fine and imprisonment; the par¬ 
ties beaten or hurt recompensed upon complaints of 
damages; all appeals of murder, maim, robbery, 
decided; contempts against the crown, public annoy¬ 
ances against the people, treasons and felonies, and 
all other matters of wrong betwixt party and party 
for lands and goods. 

But the king seeing the realm grow 
daily more and more papulous, and 
that this one court could not despatch risdiction'' 
all, did first ordain that his marshal 
should keep a court, for controversies chief tumiei, 
arising within the verge, which was 
within twelve miles of the chiefest tunnel of the 
court; which did but ease the King’s Bench in 
matters only concerning debts, covenants, and such 
like, of those of the king’s household only; never 
dealing in breaches of the peace, or concerning the 
crown hy any other persons, or any pleas of lands. 

Insomuch as the king, for farther sheriff’s Turn 
ease, having divided this kingdom into 
counties, and committing the charge of sionot’Ene:- 
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Muntkl” &e. to ‘1 tord or e;irl, did 

^“Curinv'' their 

siis franci pie- limils, sliould look to the matter of the 

peace, and take charge of the consta¬ 
bles, and reform public annoyances, and 
swear the people to the crown, and take pledges of 
the freemen for their allegiance; for which purpose 
the county did once every year keep a court, called 
the Sheriff’s Turn; at which all the county, except 
women,^ clergy, children under twelve, and aged 
above si.^fy, did appear to give or renew their pledges 
for allegiance. And the court was called, “ Curia 
visus franci plegii,” a view of the pledges of free¬ 
men ; or “ Turna comitatus.” 

Subdivision of , meeting or court there fell, 

? occasion of great assemhlics, much 
hundreds. hlood-shcd, scarcity of victuals, muti- 
. nies, and the like mischiefs, which are 

incident to the congregations of people, by which 
the lung was moved to allow a subdivision of everv 
county into hundreds, and' every hundred to have a 
court, whereunto the people of every hundred should 
be assembled twice a year for survey of pledges, and 
use of^ that justice which was formerly executed in 
lat grand court for the county | and the count or 
earl appointed a bailiff under him to keep the hun- 
area court. 


The charge end, the kings of this 

nlk'mVomffi necessary to have all 

, execution of justice immediately from 

committed to 1 1 

thesheriti: “leniseivcs, by sucli as were more 

than carls to that service, and 

icadily subject to correction for their negligence or 
’■/‘"‘I‘0°^^ to themselves tlie appoint- 
nga shenff yearly in every comity, callin“tlicm 
“Vicecomifos,” and to them directed such writs ai!d 

out «e<.dful to have been despatched, committing to 
the sheriff enstodiam comitatus, by which the 
earls were spared of their toils and laboiir,s, and 
The sheriff i, *the sheriffs. So as 
tedred "" sheriff doth all tlio king’s 

courts,&c. business in the county, and thati.s now 

^ called the Sheriff’s Turn: that is to 

the ell 

bepTM-v^ coiL\Vcom.t'Tf" 

bythesherilK belonging- io his office, 

"IaI f ^ 1 '^berem men may sue monthly for any 
debt or damages under 40,. and may have writs Z 

oUmrs fT*' flisfrained and impoimded by 
otlius, and there try the cause of their distress- 

inv sum "’”1 nu-in may sue fo^ 

any sum; mid m this court the sheriff bv a wrii 

called an ca-igewf doth proclaim men sued in courts 
above to render their bodies, or eks-c they be outlawed, i 

The office of king’,s ' 

tiicshmn; nts of process, be they summons, or ( 

in tl.u u. io compel men to answer I 

the hiv^, and all w'nts of execution of the law t 

r‘inSf j'^’S^biits of superior courts for taking c 
reon^u a« tl >0 cau.se c 


1 Tbo hundred courts wore most of 
r them granted to religious men, noble- ttoadred 
' men, and otlier.s of great i»lnce. And whom ilt, first 
- also^ many men of good rpialify have 
1 attained by cliarler, and .some by usage within 
f manors of their own, liberty of kceping^law-davs 
and to use their justice appertaining to a law-day ’ 
whosoever is lord of the hundred 
court, is to appoint two high con.s1aI)les brini oriiw.^— 
of the hundred, and also Is to appoint Sat',',",, 
in every village a petty constable, with {'{Kbeonstu- 
a tithing-innn to attend in his absence, 
and to be at his eomnmiidmcnt when he is present 
m all services of his office for his assistance. ’ 
There have been, by use and stiitute 
law-, besides surveying of the plcdge.s of "labers 
freemen, and giving tlie oath of allegi- ofin icetsand 
ance, and making of constables, many 
additions of powers and authority given to the stew¬ 
ards of Iccts and law-days, to be put in use in their 
courts; as for example, they may punish inii-koep- 
ers, victualler.s, bakers, Imtchers, poulterers, llsh- 
moiigers, and tradesmen of all sorf.s. selling willi 
nnder-weighfs or measures, or at excessive prices, 
or tilings unvvliolcsoiiic, or ill made, in deceit of the 
people. 'They jiiay punish those that do stop, straiten" 
or annoy the highways, or do not, according to tin- 
provision enacted, repair or amend tliem, or divert 
water-courses, or destroy fry of fisli, or use engines 
or nets to take deer, conies, phcn.sants, or partridges 
or build pigeon-houses; e.xcept ho be lord of the 
manor, or parson of the church. They may also 
take pre.senlmcut upon oath of the twelve sworn 
jury before tlieiii of all felonies; hut they cannot 
0’ «>e niiilefnclors, only they must by indenture de- 
Jiyor oyer those presentments of felony lo the judges, 
when they come tlieir circuits into that coimly. All 
those courts hetore mentioned are in use, anil exer¬ 
cised as law at this day, concerning the sherifl'’s law- 
days and lefts, and the offices of high coiislables 
petty constables, andtithing-mcn; howbeit, with some 
further additions by statute laws, laying charge upon 
them for taxation lor jioor, for soldiers, and the like, 
and aealmg without comiption, and the like. 


Conservators of tlie peace were in .■ 
ancient times certain which were as- 
signed by the king to see the peace ferofliffi or 
maintained, and they were called to the die king’s 
office by Iluyking’s writ, to eonlirme for 
term of their lives, or at the king’s pleasure. 

J.' or this service, ciioioe was made of wimt iiieir 
the best men of calling in the country <’"i<iewiis. 
and but few in the shire. They migdit hind any 
man to kee], the peace, and to good behaviour, by 
recognisance to the king with sureties, and they 
might by warrant send for the j.arly, directing their 
warrant to the sheriff or constable, as they please, 
o arrest the party and bring him before them. This 
they used to do, when complaint was made by any 
that ho stood m fear of another, and so took his oath; 
or else where the conservator himself did, without 
oath or complaint, see the disposition of any man 
inclined to quarrel and breach of the peace, or to 
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misbehave himself in some outrageous manner of 
force or fraud: there by his own discretion he might 
send for such a fellow, and make him find sureties 
of the peace, or of his good behaviour, as he should 
see cause; or else commit him to the gaol if he 
refused. 

The judges of either bench in West- 

Siie^peace^ minst er, barons of the excheqiicr, mastcr 

by virtue of of the rolls, and iiistices in eyre and as- 
their office. . . n •*.! 

sizes in their circuits, w^ere all, without 

wait, conservators of the peace in all shires of Eng¬ 
land, and continue to this day. 

Justices of conservators of 

peace ordain- the peace are out of use, and in lieu of 
conservaUn-L il^cm th ere are ordai ned j ustices of peace, 

Power of plac- assigned by the kinff^s commissions in 
ing delc'f^ated * i i 11 i 

tothediaii- every county, which are movable at 

cellor. king’s pleasure; but the power of 

placing and displacing justices of the peace is by 

use delegated from the king to the chancellor. 

That there should be justices of peace by com¬ 
missions, it was first enacted by a statute made 
1 Edw. H I. and their authority augmented by many 
statutes made since in every king’s reign. 

To liiK' oiion.i- 'ri‘«y ni'pomled to keep four scs- 
mtotlie sions every year; that is, every quarter 
n(Iuo’v<j<‘;oiu- one. These sessions are a sitting of 
penso tilt; the justices to desiiateh the affairs of 
Parl.stat. their commissions, i hey have power 
Id et'v.^iwcr determine, in their sessions, 

Of), b. lls ouut all felonies, breaches of the peace, con- 
(juicr dcnuir- tempts and trespasses, so far as to fine 
ed the offender to the crown, but not to 

award reconipence to the party grieved. 
Autlioriiy of They are to suiipress riots and tu- 
thcf JasUccs of mulls, to restore possessions forcibly 
peace, (.. away, to examine all felons ap- 

prelicnded and brought before them ; to see impotent 
poor people, or maimed soldiers provided for, accord¬ 
ing to the laws; and rogues, vagabonds, and beg¬ 
gars punished. They arc both to license and suppress 
ale-houses, badgers of corn and victuals, and to 
punish forestallers, regrators, and ingrossers. 

Tlirough these, in eflect, run all the comity ser¬ 
vices to the crown, as taxations of subsidies, muster¬ 
ing men, arming them, and levying forces, that is 
done by a special commission or precept from the 

Kcntiiig.kiil- ^^^y justices, by oath 

it)'!:, tii'mihig taken by a man that he standeth in fear 
oi bouses. another man will beat him, or kill 

him, or burn his house, are to send for the party by 
AUaclimcnis Warrant of attachment directed to the 
ftir surely of sheriff or constable, and then to bind 
the peace. parly with sureties by recognisance 

to the king to keep the peace, and also to appear at 
the next sessions of the peace; at which next ses- 
Kccogriisaiicc sions, when every justice of the peace 
of the peace hath therein delivered all their recog- 
tiie jiistiees at msances so taken, then the parties are 
tlieirsesHions, causc of binding to the 

peace examined, and both parties being heard, the 
whole bench is to determine as they sec causc, 
either to continue the party so bound, or else to dis¬ 
charge him. 


The justices of peace in their sessions 


are attended by the constables and bai- 


sions held by 

liffs of all hundreds and liberties wdthin the justices of 
the county, and by the sheriff or his 


deputy, to be erajiloyed as occasion shall serve in 
executing the precepts and directions of the court. 
They proceed in this sort: The sheriff cloth summon 
twenty-four freeholders, discreet men of the said 
county, whereof some sixteen are selected and sworn, 
and have their charge to serve as the grand jury; 
the party indicted is to traverse the indictment, or 
else to confess it, and so submit himself to be fined 
as the court shall think meet, regard had to the 
offence, except the punishment be certainly appointed, 
as often it is, by special statutes. 

The justices of peace ai’C many in authority 
every county, and to them are brought of justices of 
all traitors, felons, and other malefiic- oft^eir^ser^ 
tors of any sort upon their first apipre- 
hension ; and that justice to whom they are brought 
examineth them, and heareth their accusations, but 
judgeth not upon it; only if he find the suspicion 
but light, then he taketh bond with sureties of the 
accused to appear either at the next assizes, if it be 
a matter of treason or felony ; or else at the quarter 
sessions, if it be concerning riot or misbehaviour, or 
some other small offence. And he also then bincl- 
etli to appear those that give testimony and prose¬ 
cute the accusation, all the accusers and witnesses, 
and so setteth the party at large. And at the 
assizes or sessions, as the case falleth out, he certi- 
fieth the recognisances taken of the accused, ac¬ 
cusers, and witnesses, who being there are called, 
and appearing, the causc of the accused is debated 
according to law for his clearing or condemning. 

But if the parly accused seem, upon pregnant 
matter in the accusation, and to the justice, to he 
guilty, and the offence heinous, or the ofiencler taken 
with the mai'nour, then the justice is to commit the 
party by his warrant, called a miUim.m, to the 
gaoler of the common gaol of the county, there to 
remain until the assizes. And then the justice is 
to certify his accusation, examination, and recogni¬ 
sance taken for the appearances and prosecution of 
the witnesses, so as the judges may, when they 
come, readily proceed with him as the law requireth. 

The judges of the assizes as they be judges of as- 
now come into the place of the ancient 
justices in eyre, called “ justiciarii itine- .judges in eyre, 
rantes,” which in the prime kings after 
the conquest, until H. III.’s time especially, and after 
in lesser measure even to R. II.’s time, did execute 
the justice of the I'calm; they began in this sort. 

The king, not able to despatch busi- King’s bench, 
ness in his own person, erected the 
court of king’s bench. That not able court,’ sberiti’s 
to receive all, nor meet to draw the (iS’ieets, 
people all to one place, there were and I’aw-days, 
ordained counties, and the sheriff’s crouVi nm? 
turns, hundred courts, and particular 
leets, and law-daj^'s, as before men- in private 
tioricd, which dealt only with crown o\!l]oods,‘und 
matters for the public; but not the 
private titles of lands, or goods, nor the which the ’ ’ 
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county courts trial of grand oiTences of treasons and 
meddled not felonies. All the counties of the realm 
were divided into six circuits : and two 
learned men, well read in the laws of the realm, 
were assigned hy the king’s commission to every 
circiiil, and tQ ride twice a year throngli those sliircs 
allotted to that circuit, making ])roclamation before¬ 
hand, a convenient lime, in every county, of the 
time of their coming, and place of their sitting, to 
the end the people might attend them in every 
county of that court. 

Tliey were to stay three or huir days in every 
county, and in that time all the causes of that 
county were brought before them hy the parties 
grieved, and all the prisoners of every gaol in the 
said shire, and whatsoever controversies arising con¬ 
cerning life, lands, or goods. 

The authority authority of those judges in 

orjuciges in eyre is in part translated by act of par- 
eel to justices" liamcnt to justices of assize, which be 
ot assize. judges of circuits, and they to 

use the same course that justices in eyre did, to 
proclaim their coming every half year, and the place 
of their sitting. 

Tlie business of the justices in eyre, 
Smmsh let justices of assize at this day, 

senedbylhe is mucli lessened, for that in II. IlL’s 
time there was erected the court of 
erected in 11. common ])leas at Westminster, in which 

IIL S lluiG- - ^ ^ * 1 1 

court have been ever since, and yet are 
begun and handled the great suits of lands, debts, 
benefices, and contracts, fines for assurance of lands, 
and recoveries, which were wont to he either in the 
king’s bench, or else before the justices in eyre. 
But the statute of Mag. Chart, cap. 11, is negative 
against it, namely, “ Communia })Iaeita non sequan- 
tur curiam nostrarn, sed teneantur in alicpio loco 
certowhich locuf} certm must he 
StitbyHve comiiion-pkas; yet the jiidgew of 
commissions, circuits have now five commissions by ! 
which they sit 

The first is a commission of oyer and 
ininer/in ” terminer, directed unto them, and many 
lullj^'ware of the best account, in tlieir eir- 

tlie Quorum, cuits; but in this commission the 
assize are of the (hiorimi, so 
as without them then* can he no pnirciuling. 

This commission giveth them power to deal with 
treasons, murders, and all manner of felonies and 
misdemeanors, whatsoever; ancl this is the largest 
commission that they have. 

Gaol-delivery second is a commission of gaol- 

diVected only delivery, that is Only to the judges 
and Clerk oi^ themselves, ami the clerk of tin! assize 
assize. associate: and by this commission they 

are to deal with every prisoner in the gaol, for what 
offence soever he be there, and to proceed with liim 
according to the laws of the realm, and the qmnlity 
of bis offence; and they cannot by tins commission 
do any thing concerning any man, but those that are 
prisoners in the gaol. The course now in use of 
execution of this eommissiou of gaol-delivery, in 
this. There is no prisoner but is eommitt(*d by 
some justice of iieace, who before he committed him 


took his examination, and bound his accusers and 
witnesses to appear ancl iirosccutc at the gaol-de¬ 
livery. This justice doth certify these examinations 
and bonds, and thereupon the accuser is called 
solemnly into the court, and when he appeareth, he 
is willed to prepare a bill of indictment against the 
prisoner, and go with it to the grand jury, and give 
evidence upon their oaths, he and the witness4*tf^ 
which he doth: and then tlie grand jury write 
thereupon either “billa vera,” and then the prisoner 
standeth indicted: or else “ ignoramus,” and then 
he is not touched. The grand jury deliver these 
bills to the judges in their court, and so many as 
they find indorsed “ billa vera,” tliey seOd for those 
prisoners; then is every man’s indict- The manner of 
rnent put and read to him, and they ask 1])^ 
him, whether he be guilty or not: if he justices of cir- 
saith, Guilty, his confession is recorded; 
if he say, Not guilty, then he is asked how he will 
be tried; be answereth, By the eounlry. Then the 
sheriff is commanded to return the or fb.* jndj'vs 
names of twelve freeholders to the court, 
which freeholders be sworn to mak(‘ 
true delivery between the king and the priscuun-; 
and then the indictment is again read, and the wit¬ 
nesses .sworn to speak their knowhuige c(ui(‘crning 
the ffict, and the prisoner is hcanl at larg?: uliat 
defence he can make, and then tlic jury go together 
and consult And after a while tin*)’ come in with 
a verdict of Guilty or Not guilty, which verdict the 
judges do record accordingly. If any prisoner 
plead Not gnihy upon the iiulictinent, and yet will 
not put himself to trial upon the jury, or stand mutf*, 
he sliall lie pressed. 

The judges, when many prisoners are in the* gaol, 
do in the end before they go peruse every one. 
d'hose that were indicted by tiie grand jury, and 
found Not guilty by tbe Sfdfmt jury, they judge to 
he quitted, and so deliver tlunn out of the gaol. 
Those that are found Guilty hy both jnri(‘s, tht‘y 
judge to denlh, and e<nninand the slu'riir to yw. 
execution (lone, d'liost* that refu.se trial hy th« 
country, or stand nm((‘ ujum tin* indictment, they 
jiulgc to be i>rcssed to death. Mmie whose offences 
are pilfering under twelve penct* value, they judge 
to h(‘ whipped. 'I'liose that coidess their indict¬ 
ments, they jndg(‘ to death, w hip}>ing, or olheru isc, 
as their offence r(M|nireth. Anti those that are ntd 
indicted at all, hut their bill of indictment returned 
with “ ignoramus” hy the grand jury, and all others 
in the gaol, against whom no hills at all are pre¬ 
ferred, they do acquit b)' {'rocliiination out of tb{‘ 
gaol; that om* way or other lh<*y ritl tbe gaol of all 
the ])risouer.s in it. But because somt* iirisouers 
have tlieir hooks, and are burned in the hand, anti 
so delivered, it is necessary iti show the rea.son 
thereof. This having their books is called their 
clergy, which in ancient time began thus. 

For the scanuty of the clergy in the 
realm of England, to be disposed in 
religious houses, or for priests, deacons, 
and clerks of parishes, lliere was a prerogative 
allowed to the clergy, that if any man thutcouhl read 
as a clerk were to be condemned to death, the bishop 
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of the diocess might, if he would, claim him as a 
clerk, and he was to see him tried in the face of the 
court whether he could read or not. The book was 
prepared and brought by the bishop, and the judge 
was to turn to some place as he should think meet; 
and if the prisoner could read, then the bishop w’’as 
to have him delivered over unto him, to dispose of 
^^some places of the clergy as he should think 
ineet: but if either the bishop would not demand 
him, op that the prisoner could not read, then w^as 
he to be put to death. 

And this clergy was allowable, in the 
S ancient times and law, for all offences, 

alloirences, whatsoever they were, except treason, 
anfrob^fngo^f and the robbing of churches of their 

churches; troods and ornaments. But by many 
BOW taKeii o , . 11 . j 1 

away, 1 . lii statutes made since, the clergy is taken 

’burglary hway for murder, burglary, robbery, 

4 purse-cutting, horse-stealing, and divers 

tiiil^S^^Horse- Other felonies particularized by the 
Svclsuthlv statutes to the judges; and lastly, by 
on'eiaW. By a statute made 18 Elizabeth, the judges 
i8^if judges themselves are appointed to allow clergy 
are to allow as can read, being not such 


oirenccs. By a statute made 18 Elizabeth, the judges 
i8^if judges themselves are appointed to allow clergy 

ch^-^lvruno being not such 

see them burn- offenders * from whom clergy is taken 
aiid to away by any statute, and to see them 

charge the pri- burned in the hand, and so discharge 
dcHverhig^^ them, without delivering them to the 
bishop ; howbeit, the bishop appointeth 


delivering them, without delivering them to the 
bishop ; howbeit, tlie bishop appointeth 
* the deputy to attend the judges with a 

book to try whether they can read or not. ! 

'riie third commission that tlie judges of circuits 
have, is a commission directed to themselves only, 
and the clerk of assize, to take assizes, by which 
they are called justices of assize ; and the office of 
those justices is to do right upon writs called as¬ 
sizes, brought before them by such as arc wrong¬ 
fully thrust out of their lands. Of which number 
of writs there, W'as far greater store brought before 
them in ancient times than now; for that men’s 
seisins and possessions are sooner recovered hy seal¬ 
ing leases upon the ground, and by bringing an 
ejectmie Jimun, and trying their title so, than by the 
long suits of assizes. 

4 fourth commission is a commis¬ 

sion tf> take sion to take Nisi priuSf directed to 
m-tVd but to the judges themselves, and 

judges, and their clerks of assizes, hy which they 
the asHizc, are called justices of Ntsipnns. ihese 
AmJ^nusf, pri Us lnii)i)en ixi this sort; when 

a suit is begun for any matter in one of the three 
courts, the king’s bench, common pleas, or the ex- 
clieqtier here above, and the parties in their plead¬ 
ings do vary in a point of fact; as for example, if 
in an action of debt upon obligation the defendant 
denies the obligation to be his debt; or in any action of 
tresptiss grown for taking away goods, the defend¬ 
ant denieth that he took them ; or in action of the 
case for slanderous words, the defendant denieth 
that he spfike them, &c. Then the plaintiff is to 
maintain and prove that the obligation is tbc de¬ 
fendant’s deed, that he either took the goods or spake 
tlie words: upon which denial and affirmation the 
law saith, that issue is joined betwixt them, which 


issue of the fact is to be tried by a jury of twelve 
men of the county, where it is supposed by the 
plaintiff to be done, and for that purpose the judges 
of the court do award a writ of Venire facias in 
the king’s name to the sheriff of that county, 
commanding him to cause four and twenty dis¬ 
creet freeholders of his county, at a certain day, 
to try this issue so joined; out of which four and 
twenty only twelve are chosen to serve. And that 
double number is returned, because some may make 
default, and some be challenged upon kindred, al¬ 
liance, or partial dealing. 

These four and twenty the sheriff doth name and 
certify to the court, and withal, that he hathwmrned 
them to come at the day according to their writ. 
But because at the first summons there falleth no 
punishment upon the four and twenty if they come 
not, they very seldom or never appear upon the 
first writ; and upon their default there is another 
writ* returned to the sheriff, com- „ 
mantling him to distrain them by their The. nmimer 
lands to appear at a certain day ap- 
pointed by the writ, which is the next circuits. 'I'he 
term after, “ Nisi prius jusiiciam nos- judges hold m 
tri ad assisas capiendas venerint,” etc. 
of which words the writ is called a 
Nisi priusy and the judges of the circuit of that 
county in that vacation, and mean time, before the 
day of appearance appointed for the jury above, 
here hy tlieir commission of Nisi prius have autho¬ 
rity to take the appearance of the jury in the county 
before them, and there to hear the witnesses and 
proofs on both sides, concerning the issue of the 
ffict, and to take the verdict of the jury, and against 
the day they should have appeared above, to return 
the verdict read in the court above, Pejstca. 
which return is called a Postea. 

And upon this verdict clearing the matter in fact, 
one way or other, the judges above give judgment 
for the parly for whom the-verdict is found, and for 
such damages and costs as the jury do assess. 

By those trials called “ Nisi prius,” the juries 
and the parties arc cased much of the charge they 
should be put to, by coming to London with their 
evidences and witnesses ; and the courts of West¬ 
minster are eased of much trouble they should have, 
if all the juries for trials should appear and try 
their causes in those courts; for those courts above 
have little leisure now. Though the juries come 
not up, yet in matters of great weight, or where the 
title is intricate or difficult, the judges above, upon 
information to them, do retain those causes to be 
tried there, and the juries do at this day, in such 
cases, come to tlie bar at Westminster. 

The fifth commission that the judges n, (’.ommis- 
in their circuits do sit by, is the com- SioifofThe 
mission of the peace in every county of peace. The 
their circuit. And all the justices of ^jeaceandthe 
the peace, having no lawful impediment, 
are bound to be present at the assizes jmigosin their 
to attend the judges, as occasion shall 
fall out; if any make default, the judges may set 
a fine upon him at their pleasure and discretions. 
, Also the sheriff in every shire through the circui is 
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to attend in person, or by a sufficient deputy allowed 
by the judges, all that time they be within the 
county, and the judges may fine him if he fail, or 
for negligence or misbehaviour in his office before 
them, the judges above may also fine the sheiiff, for 
not returning, or not sufficient returning of writs be¬ 
fore them. 

Property in lands, hoio gotten or tremsferred. 

I. By entry. 

11. By descent. 

III. By escheat. 

IV. Most usually by conveyance. 

L Property by entry is, where a 
f/onffirfo man findeth a piece of land that no 
be pined by other possesseth, or hath title unto, and 
he that so findeth it cloth enter, this en¬ 
try gaineth a property. This law seerneth to be 
derived from this text, “ Terram dedit filiis homi- 
num,” which is to be understood, to tliose that will 
till and manure it, and so make it yield fruit: and 
that is he that entereth into it, where no man 
in before. But this manner of 

EngSfwcrc gaining lands wais in the first days, and 
oS unA?dd England, for that 

of limi, ex- p,y the Conquest all the land of this 
Mous nation wais in the Conqueror’s hands, 

l^ielamis appropriated unto him; except 

of thef men of religious and church lands, and the lands 
in Kent, which by composition were 
left to the former owners, as the Conqueror found 
them; so that none but the bishoprics, churches, 
and the men of Kent, can at this day make any 
greater title than from tlie Conquest, to any lands 
in England. And lands possessed without any 
such title, are in the crown, and not in him 
Land left by entereth; as it is in land left 

the sea belong- by the sea; this land belongelh to the 
ethtotheking. 1 ^]^^ 

lands next adjoining, which was the ancient sea 
banks. This is to be understood of the inheritance 
of lands, namely, that the inheritance cannot be 
gained by the first entry. But an estate for another 
man’s life by occupancy, may at this clay be gotten 
by entry. As a man called A. having land conveyed 
unto him for the life of B. clieth without making 
any estate of it, there, whosoever first entereth into 
the land after the decease of A. getleth the property 
in the land for time of the continuance of the estii te 
w'hicli w'as granted to A. for the life of B. wdiich P>. 
yet liveth, and therefore the said land cannot revert; 
till B. die. And to the heir of A. it cannot go, for 
that it is not any estate of inheritance, but only an 
estate for another man’s life; whicrh is not descend¬ 
able to the heir, except he be specially named in 
the grant, namely, to him and his ludrs. As for 
the executors of A. they cannot liavc it, for it is not 
an estate testamentary, that, it shmdd go to the exe¬ 
cutors as goods and chattels .should, so as in truth 
no man can entitle liimsidf unl(j those lands; and 
therefore the law prefm'rcjtli him that first entereth, 
and he is called orrupans, and shall 
ccupancy. during the life of B. but must 


pay the rent, perform the conditions, and do no 
waste: and he may by deed assign it to whom he 
please in his life-time. But if he die before he as¬ 
sign it over, then it shall go again to whomsoever 
first entereth and holdeth ; and so all the life of B. 
so often as it shall happen. 

Likewise, if any man cloth wrongfully enter into 
another man’s possession, and put the right owner^ 
of the freehold and inheritance from it, he therdtfy 
gettelh the freehold and inheritance by disseisin, 
and may hold it against all men, hut him that hath 
right, and his heirs, and is called a disseisor. Or 
if any one die seised of lands, and before his heir 
doth enter, one that hath no right doth enter into 
the lands, and holdeth them from the right heir, he 
is called an abator, and is lawful owner against all 
men but the right heir. 

And if such person abator or disseisor, so as the ■ 
disseisor hath quiet possession five years next after 
the disseisin, do continue their possession, and die 
seised, and the land descend to his heir, th(‘y have 
gainecl the right to the possession of the land against 
him that hath right, till he recover it by fit action 
real at the common L'w. And if it be not sued for 
at tbe common law^, wdlliin llircescove years atler 
the disseisin, or abatement committed, the right 
owner hath lost his right by that negligence. And 
if a man hath divers children, and the elder, being 
a bastard, doth enter into the land, and enjoycth it 
quietly during his life, and clieth thereof so seised, 
his heirs shall hold the land against all tlie lawful 
children, and their issues. 

If. Property of lands by descent is, pi-opniv<,( 
where a man bath lauds of inheritance ‘lu- 

and clieth, not disposing of them, but ‘ 
leaving it to go, as the law casteth it, upon the 
licir. This is called a descent in law, and \ipon 
whom the descent is to light, is the question. For 
which purpose, the law of inheritance preferreth 
the first child before all others, and amongst chil 
(Iren the male before the female ; and amongst 
males the first bom. If there be no cbildren, then 
the brother; if no brother, then sisters; if neither 
l)roihers nor sisters, then uncles, and for lack of 
uncles, aunts; if none of them, tlien cousins in the 
nearest degree of consanguinity, with these three 
rules of diversiti(‘H. ,1. That the eldest *. 

male.* shall solely inherit; hut if it come three rules, 
to females, then they being ah in an 
c'cpial cl(*grce of nearness shall inherit all together, 
and are called parceners, and all they make but one 
heir to the ancestor. 2. That no Brother or sis- 
brother or sister of the half blood shall 
inherit to his brother or sister, hut as iuht-rlt lohis 
a child to bis parents: as for example, 
if a man have two wives, and by either u diiUU 
wife a son, the eld<?Kt sou over-living 
his father, is to be i)r(‘fcrred to the inheritance of 
the father, being fee simple : but if h(‘ eulcredh and 
clieth without a child, the brefther shall not be his 
h(!ir, bt'cause he; is o( the halt blood to him, but the 
uncle of the eldest brother or sister oi^ the whole 
blood: yet if the eldest brother had died, or had 
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not entered in the life of the father, either hy such 
entry or conveyance, then the youngest brother 
should inherit the land that the father had, although 
it were a child by the second wife, before any 
daughter by the first. The third rule 
Descent. descents: The land purchased so 

by the party himself that dieth, is to be inherited; 
first, by the heirs of the father’s side; then^ if he 
"iwiive none of that part, by the heirs of the mother’s 
side. .But lands descended to him from his father 
or mother, are to go to that side only from which 
they came, and not to the other side. 

Those rules of descent mentioned before are to 
be understood of fee-simples, and not of entailed 
lands; and those rules are restrained by some par¬ 
ticular customs of some particular 
Sin pinceL^^’^" Peaces : as namely, the customs of 
Kent, that every male of equal degree 
of childhood, brothei*hood, or kindred, shall inherit 
equally, as daughters shall, being parceners; and in 
many borough towns of England, the custom allow- 
eth the youngest son to inherit, and so the youngest 
daughter. The custom of Kent is called. Gavelkind. 
The custom of boroughs, Biirgh-English. 

And there is another note to be observed in fee- 
simple inheritance, and that is, that every heir 
having fee-simple land or inheritance, be it by com¬ 
mon law or by custom, of either Gavelkind or Burgh- 
English, is chargeable, so far forth as the value 
thereof extendeth, writh the binding acts of the 
ancestors from. whom the inheritance descendeth: 
and these acts are collateral encumbrances, and the 
reason of this charge is, “ Qui sentit commodum, 
sentire debet et incommodum sive onus.” 
havmffiandis example, if a man bind himself 

bimiin acfs^ and his heirs in an obligation, or do 
of^iiis^ances- covenant by writing for him and his 
nameT^^ heirs, or do grant an annuity for him 
and his heirs, or do make a warranty of 
land, binding him and his heirs to warranty : in all 
these cases the law chargeth the heir after the 
death of the ancestor writh this obligation, covenant, 
ajinuity, and warranty: yet with these three cautions: 
first, that the party must by special name bind him¬ 
self and his heirs, or covenant, grant, and warrant 
for himself and his heirs j otherwise the heir is not 
to be touched. Secondly, that some 
5e brought against the 
heir, whilst the land or other inherit¬ 
ance resteth in him unaliened away; for if the 
ancestor fiie, and the heir, before an action be 
brought against him upon those bonds, covenants, or 
warranties, do alien away the land, then the heir is 
clean discharged of the burden; except the land 
was by fraud conveyed away of purpose to prevent 
the suit intended against him. Thirdly, 
that no heir is farther to be charged 
than the value of the land descended 
unto him from the same ancestor that made the 
instrument of charge, and that land 
pFfVcase out-right for the 

^ ^' debt, but to be kept in extent, and at a 

yearly value, until the debt or damage be run out. 
Nevertheless, if an heir that is sued upon such a 
VOL. I. 2 P 


debt of his ancestor do not deal clearly with the 
court when he is sued, that is, if he charged 
come not in immediately, and hy way for his false 
of confession set down the true quan- P 
tity of his inheritance descended, and so submit 
himself therefore, as the law requireth, then that 
heir that otherwise demeaneth himself, shall be 
charged of his own lands or goods, and of his 
money, for this deed of his ancestor. As for 
example ; if a man hind himself and his heirs in an 
obligation of one hundred pounds, and dieth leaving 
but ten acres of land to his heir, if his heir be sued 
upon the bond, and cometh in, and denieth that he 
hath any lands by descent, and it is found against 
him by the verdict that he hath ten acres; this heir 
shall be now charged by his false plea of his own 
lands, goods, and body, to pay the hundred pound, 
although the ten acres be not worth ten pound. 

III. Property of lands by escheat, is property of 
where the owner died seised of the lands lands by es- 
in possession without child or other causes of 
heir, thereby the land, for lack of other 
heir, is said to escheat to the lord of tainder of 
whom it is holden. This lack of heir 
happeneth principally in two cases: 

First, where the land’s owner is a bastard. Secondly, 
where he is attainted of felony or treason. For 
neither can a bastard have any heir, except it be his 
own child, nor a man attainted of treason, although 
it be his own child. 

Upon attainder of treason the king is Attainder of 
to have the land, although he be not 
the lord of whom it is held, because it though lands’ 
is a royal escheat. But for felony it is ofiJ-^.^other" 
not so, for there the king is not to have wsejngttam- 
the escheat, except the land be holden &cforthere^* 
of him: and yet where the land is not 
holden of him, the king is to have the num, diem et 
land for a year and a day next ensuing 
the judgment of the attainder, with a liberty to com¬ 
mit all manner of waste all that year in houses, gar¬ 
dens, ponds, lands, and woods. 

In these escheats two things are 
especially to be observed; the one is, the xhe^teifure. 
tenure of the lands, because it directeth 2 .^T^e 
the person to whom the escheat belong- tainder. 
eth, namely, the lord of the naanor of 
whom the land is holden. 2. The manner of such 
attainder which draweth with it the escheat. Con¬ 
cerning the tenure of lands, it is to be understood, 
that all lands are holden of the crown cither medi¬ 
ately or immediately, and that the escheat apper- 
taineth to the immediate lord, and not to the medi¬ 
ate. The reason why all land is holden of the 
crown immediately, or by mesne lords, is this: 

The ♦ Conqueror got by right of . Con- 
conquest all the land of the realm into 
his own hands in demesne, taking from the realm into 
every man all estate, tenure, property, ^ifa'^reseived 
and liberty of the same, except religious rents and 
and church lands, and the land in Knlgfifsser. 
Kent; and still as he gave any of it vice 
I out of his own hand, he reserved some tuted? 
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retribution of rents, or services, or both, to lum 
and to his heirs; which reservation is that which is 

called the tenure of land. -uni 

In wliich reservation ne nad lom in- 

S™ T"''"' stitutions, exceeding politic and suitable 
kBi^ht’sser- g^^te of a conqueror. 

First, Seeing bis people to be part 
1. Marriage of l^’ormans, and part Saxons, the Nor- 
mans he brought with him, the Saxons 
vice. 3 . Ho- found here: be bent bimself to con- 
join them by marriages in amity, and 
■rhfSvof for that purpose ordained, that if those 
the Conquer- gf his nobles, knights, and gentlemen, 
to whom he gave great rewards of lands, 
services. sbould die, leaving tbeir beir witbm 
age, a naale within twenty-one, ani a female within 
fourteen years, and unmarried, then the king should 
have the bestowing of such heirs in marriage in such 
a family, and to such persons as he should think 
meet; which interest of marriage went still implied, 
and doth at this day in every tenure called knight s 

service. t ^ i,* 

The second was, to the end that his 

people should still be conserved in war- 
nant should like exercises, arid able for his defence. 

When therefore he gave any good por- 
and ser^ tion of lands, that inight make the party 
hunselfwheu of abilities ot strength, he withal re- 
to served this service, that that party and 

his heirs having such lands, should keep 
a horse of service continually, and serve upon him 
himself when the king went to wars; or else, 
having impediment to excuse his own person, should 
hnd another to serve in his place : which service of 
horse and man is a part of that tenure called 
knight’s service at this day. ^ 

But if the tenant himself he an infant, the king 
is to hold this land himself until he come to full age, 
finding him meat, drink, apparel, and other neces¬ 
saries, and finding a horse and a man with the over¬ 
plus, to serve in the wars, as the tenant himselt 
should do if he were at full age. 

But if this inheritance descend upon a woman 
that cannot serve by her sex, theh the king is not 
to have the lands, she being of fourteen years of age, 
because she is then able to have a husband that 

may do the service in person. 

The third institution was, that upon 
ofthecS“°“ every gift of land the king reserved a 
guerorwas, and an oath to bind the party to 

mKV"' bis faith and loyalty: that vow was 
called homage, the oath fealty. Ho- 


nants by 
Icoigbt’s 1 
vice vow, 

1. Homage. 

2. Fealty. 


mage is to he done kneeling, holding 
his hands between the knees of the lord, 
saying in the French tongue, I become your man of 
life and limb, and of earthly honour. Fealty is to 
take an oath upon a book, that he will he a faithful 
tenant to the king, and do his service, and pay his 
rents according to his tenure 


t The fourth institution was that for ^ 
recognition of the king’s bounty by wasforTeco-' 
every heir succeeding his ancestor in 
those knight’s service lands, the king ty, every heir 
should have jprz'wc?' SBistn of the lands, year’s profit 
which is one year’s profit of the land; 
and until this he paid, the king is to seism. 
have possession of the land, and then 
to restore it to the heir; which continueth at thit— 
day in use, and is the very cause of suing livery, and 
that as well where the heir hath been in ward, as 
otherwise. 

These before mentioned be the rights 
of the tenure, called knight’s service in capite is a 
caintc, vfhich is as much to say, as 
tenure de persona regis; and caput Tenants by 
being the chiefest part of the person, it 
is called a tenure in capite, or in chief. 

Audit is also to be noted, that as tms every heir, 
tenure in capite by knight’s service year’s value 
generally was a ^eat safety to the omelandsso 
crown, so also the Conqueroi institutecL 2)riss. Grand 
other tenures in capite necessary to his 
estate; as namely, he gave divers lands jeanty. 
to be holden of him by some special ^ 

service about his person, or by hearing some special 
office in his house, or in the field, which have 
knight’s service and more in them, and these be 
called tenures by grand serjeanty. Also he pro¬ 
vided upon the first gift of lands to have revenues 
by continual service of ploughing his land, repairing 
his houses, parks, pales, castles, and the like. And 
sometimes to a yearly provision of gloves, spurs, 
hawks, horses, hounds, and the like; which kind of 
reservations are called also tenures in chief, or 
capita of the king, but they are not by knight’s 
service, because they required no personal service, 
but such things as the tenant may hire another to 
do, or provide for his money. And this institu- 
tenure is called a tenure by socage m 
capite, the word soca sigmtying tne thatitisnow 

plough; howbeit in this latter time the toned into_ 

service of xiloughing the land, ana or 
harvest works, is turned into money-rent for that 
the kings do not keep their demesne in their own 
hands, as they were wont to do; yet what lands 
were de antique dominio corona?, it well appearetn 
in the records of the exchequer called the book of 
Doomsday. And the tenants in ancient demesne 
have many immunities and privileges at this day, 
that in ancient times were granted unto those tenants 
by the crown ; the particulars whereof are too long 
to set down. 

These tenures in capite, as well that by socage as 
the others by knight’s service, have this property; 
that the tenants cannot alien their lands without 
licence of the king; if they do, the king is to ^^ve 
a fine for the contempt, and may seize the land, and 
retain it until the fine be paid. And the reason is, 


* Aid money to make the king’s eldest son a kmght, or to 
marry his eldest daughter, is likewise due to his Majesty 
from every one of his tenants in knight’s service, that holcl by 
a whole fee 20i*. and from every tenant in socage, it his lanU 
be worth twenty pound per annum, 20a’. i . . i. 

t Escuage was likewise due unto the king from his tenant 


by knight’s service: when his Majesty made a vo^ 
to war aeainst another nation, those of his tenants that din not 
attend h!m therefor forty dap with h™d 
service were to be assessed in a certain sum hy act or ^ 
meirtobepaiduntohis Mtgesty; which assessment is caUed 

escuage. 
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because the king would have a liberty in the choice 
of his tenant, so that no man should presume to enter 
into those lands, and hold them, for which the king 
was to have those special services done him, without 
the king’s leave j this licence and fine, as it is now 
digested, is easy and of course. 

Office of alien- T^^ere is an office called the office of 
ation. A li- alienation, where any man may have a 


licence at a reasonable rate, that is 

one year's"^ value of 

value of the land moderately rated. A tenant 
ratel^ated. CQ.j>ite by knight’s service or grand 

serjeanty, was restrained by ancient 
statute, that he should not give nor alien away more 
of his lands, than that with the rest he might be 
able to do the service due to the king: and this is 
now out of use. 

Aid. what. ky knight’s service 

kmSser- T incident, that,the king 

vice in capite should liave a certain sum of money 

miketi? ‘0 ratably levied 

kings eldest amongst all those tenants proportionably 
or\o marrytheir lands, to make his eldest son a 
daugS to marry his eldest daughter. 

Tenants by it is to be noted, that all those 

capfte^ knld lands by the tenure of socage 

2 n co^nte, although not by knight’s 
service, cannot alien without licence, and they are 
to sue livery, and pay primer reisiti^ but not to be in 
ward for body or land. 

How manors ^ example and resemblance of the 
Sed.^'^^ policy in these institutions of 

Manors ere- tenures, the great men and gentlemen 
Sion ilfiS- realm did the like so near as 

inTiiotatta.® example, when the 

tionsofie- King had given to any of them two 
"iZ%, ttie ‘I’oisan'l nti-os of land, this party pur- 

KniBift'i!««: ‘ ° dwelling, 

vicotoniirore- M'ord is, his mansion- 

mon pmom"' Manor-house, did devise 

how he might make his land a com¬ 
plete habitation to supply him with all manner of 
necessaries j and for that purpose, he would give of 
the uttermost parts of those two thousand acres, 100 
or 200 acres, or more or less, as he should think 
meet, to one of his most trusty servants, with some 
reservation of rent, to find a horse for the wuirs, and 
go with him when lie went with the king to the 
wars, adding vow of homage, and the oath of fealty, 
Relief is.y.io ’^'^^R’<^kshi}), marriage, and relief. This 

ov,.'r’f/..!:Lt l’“y I’MMd for every 

by kiiiRht's iHiight s lee, or after that rate for more 
entrance of every heir; 
which tenant so created, and placed, 
was and is to this day called a tenant by knidit’s 
service, and not by his own person, but of liis 
manors; of these he might make as many as he 
Socage tenure would. 'J’hen this lord would provide 


r;;.s..rv,.,t by - that the land whicirhe warto keep for 


the lorti. 


his own use should bo ploughed, and 
bis harvest brought home, his house repaired, his 

» Knight’s service tenure created by the lonl i 
2 p 2 


park paled, and the like; and for that end he would 
give some lesser parcels to sundry others, of twenty, 
thirty, forty, or fifty acres: reserving the service of 
ploughing a certain quantity, or so many days of 
his land, and certain harvest works or days in the 
harvest to labour, or to repair the house, park-pale 
or otherwise, or to give him for his provision,’ 
capons, hens, pepper, cummin, roses, gilliflowersi 
spurs, gloves, or the like: or to pay to him a cer¬ 
tain rent, and to be sworn to be his faithful tenant 
which tenure was called a socage tenure, and is so 
to this day; howbeit most of the ploughing and 
haivest service are turned into money rents. 

+ The tenants in socage at the death Hpi.-lf , 
of every tenant wore to pay relief, which nantinsoelsge 
was not as knight’s service is, five pound S no'^a?”* 
a knight’s fee: but it was, and so is or other 
still, one year’s rent of the land; and !iytogSFthe'‘® 
no wardship or other profit to the lord. 

The lemainder of the two thousand acres he kept 
to himself, which he used to manure by his bond- 
men, and appointed them at the courts of his manor " 
how they should hold it, making an entry of it into 
the roll of the remembrances of the acts of his 
court, yet still in the lord’s power to take it away • 
and therefore they were called tenants at will by 
copy of court-roll; being in truth bond- ’ 

xnen at the beginning! but having ob- teniir^l^ycSpy 
tained freedom of their persons, and ^’*^art-roiL 
gained a custom by use of occupying their lands, 
they now are called copyholders, and are so privi¬ 
leged that the lord cannot put them out, and all 
through custom. Some copyholders are for lives 
one, two, or three successively; and some inherit¬ 
ances, from lieir to heir by custom; and custom 
ruleth these estates wholly, both for widows’ estates 
fines, herriotsj forfeitures, and all other things. ’ 
Manors being in this sort made at f, 
the first, reason was that the lord of the wilh^ 
manor should hold a court, which is no 
more than to assemble his tenants together at a 
time by him to be appointed; in which court he 
was to he informed by oath of his tenants, of all 
such duties, rents, reliefs, wardships, copyholds, or 
me like, that liad happened unto him; which in- 
lormation is called a presentment, and then liis 
bailifi was to seise and distrain for those duties if 
they were denied or withholden, which is called a 
court-baron : and herein a man may sue for any 
debt or trespass under forty sbillings value, and the 
freeholders arc to judge of the cause upon proof 
produced upon both sides. And there- 
fore the freeholders of these manors, as ciurt ofthe 
incident to their tenures, do hold by imaticnt 
suit of court, which is to come to the oruicftoe-^^ 
court, and there to judge between party 


nure 

manor, 


is not a te- 
but of his 


and parly in those petty actions; and also to inform 
yie lord of duties, rents, and services unpaid to him 
trom his tenants. By this course it is discerned 
who be the lords of lands, such as if the tenants die 
vvithout heir, or he attainted of felony or treason, 
shall have the land by escheat. 
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Now concerning what attainders shall 
to give the escheat to the lord; it is to be 

the escheat to ^oted, that it must either be by judg- 
AttaViTders. nient of death given in some court of 
men? '’'a %y against the felon found guilty hy 

verdict or con- verdict, or confession of the felony, or 
Swryfkive it must be by outlawry of him. 
thelOTd^Of outlawry groweth in this sort; 

arf attainder a man is indicted for felony, being not 
hy outlawry. SO as he cannot be brought in 

person to appear and to be tried, insomuch that pro¬ 
cess of capias is therefore aw’'arded to the sherifi, 
who not finding him, returneth, “ non est inventus 
in balliva mea j and thereupon another capias is 
awarded to the sheriff; who likewise not finding 
him maketh the same return: then a writ chlled an 
exigent is directed to the sheriff, commanding him 
to proclaim him in his county court five several 
court days, to yield his body; which if the sheriff 
do, and the pai’ty yield not his body, he is said, by 
the default, to he outlawed, the coroners there ad¬ 
judging him outlawed, and the sheriff making the 
return of the proclamations, and of the judgment of 
the coroners upon the backside of the writ. This 
is an attainder of felony, whereupon the offender 
doth forfeit his lands by an escheat to the lord of 
whom they are holden. 

But note, that a man found guilty of 
felony by verdict or confession, and 
praying his clergy, and thereupon read¬ 
ing as a clerk, and so burnt in the hand and dis¬ 
charged, is not attainted; because he by his clergy 
preventeth the judgment of death, and is called a 
clerk convict, who loseth not his lands, but all his 
goods, chattels, leases, and debts. 

So a man indicted, that wdll not 
mutf fo?-" answer nor put himself upon trial, al- 
feitetb no though he be by this to have judgment 
for treS?*^ of pressing to death, yet he doth forfeit 
no lands, but goods, chattels, leases, and 
debts, except his offence he treason, and then he 
forfeiteth his lands to the crown. 

So a man that killeth himself shall 
Sh Mmsdf' not lose his lands, but his goods, chat- 
forfeiteth but leases, and debts. So of those 

that kill others in their own defence, 
or hy misfortune. 

A man that being pursued for felony, 
Snyl^a and flieth for it, loses his goods for his 

feiture of flying, although he return and is tried, 
and found not guilty of the fact. 

He that yield- So a man indicted for felony, if he 
yield not his body to the sheriff until 
gent for jelo- after the exigent of proclamation is 
his^goods^^^ awarded against him, this man doth 
forfeit all his goods for his long stay, 
although he be not found guilty of the felony ; hut 
none is attainted to lose his lands, but only such as 


have judgments of death by trial upon verdict, or 
their own confession, or that they be by judgment 
of the coroners outlawed, as before. 

Lands entail- Besides the escheats of lands to the 
ed escheat to lords of whom they be holden, for lack 
tre^ason? of heirs, and hy attainder for felony, 


which only do hold place in fee-simple lands, there 
are also forfeiture of lands to the crown by attainder 
of treason; as namely, if one that hath ^ ^ 

entailed lands commit treason, he for¬ 
feiteth the profits of the lands for his life to the 
crown, but not to the lord. 

And if a man having an estate for 
life of himself, or of another, commit treason orle- 
treason or felony, the whole estate is shSibe^noes- 
forfeited to the crown, but no escheat 
to the lord. 

But a copyhold, for fee-simple, or for life, is 
forfeited to the lord, and not to the crown; and if 
it be entailed, the lord is to have it during the life 
of the offender only, and then his heir is to have it. 

The custom of Kent is, that Gavelkind land is 
not forfeitable nor escheatable for felony : for they 
have an old saying; The father to the bough, and 
the son to the plough. 

If the husband was attainted, the wife los- 
wife was to lose her thirds in cases of etb 119 dower, 
felony and treason, but yet she is no 
offender; hut at this day it is holden ' 

by statute law, that she loseth them felony, 
not for the husband’s felony. The rela¬ 
tion of these forfeits are these: 

1 . That men attainted of felony or ^lonymuca- 
treason, by verdict or confession, do 
forfeit all the lands they had at the Sion’, or out-^ 
time of their offence committed; and [w 

the hing or the lord, whosoever of had from the 
them hath the escheat or forfeiture, Sfic^icoL 
shall come in and avoid all leases, sta- niitted. 


tutes, or conveyances done by the of- And so it is 
fender, at any time since the offence Se™fout. 
done. And so is the law clear also, if lawry; other- 
a man be attainted for treason by out- the atfatnrfer 


by verdict, 
coufessioii, 
and outlawry, 
as to their re¬ 
lation for the 
forfeiture of 
goods and 
chattels. 


lawry : but upon attainder of felony by 
outlawry, it hath been much doubted 
by the law-books, whether the lord’s 
title hy escheat shall relate hack to the 
time of the offence done, or only to the 
date of teste of the writ of exigent for 
proclamation, whereupon he is outlawed: howbeit 
at this day it is ruled, that it shall reach back to the 
time of the fact; hut for goods, chattels, and debts, 
the king’s title shall look no flirther back than to 
those goods, the party attainted by verdict or con¬ 
fession had at the time of the verdict and confession 
given or made, and in outlawries at the time of the 
exigent, as well in treasons as felonies: wherein it 
is to be observed, that upon the party’s first appre¬ 
hension, the king’s officers are to seize 
all the goods and chattels, and preserve fleers to seize 
them together, dispending only so much 
out of tLm, as is fit for the sustenta- 
tion of the person in prison, without any wasting, or 
disposing of them until conviction; and then the 
property of them is in the crown, and not before. 

It is also to be xioted, that persons a personal- 
attainted for felony or treason have no p^^chasS^^ut 
capacity in them to take, obtain, or It shall be to 
purchase, save only to the use of the the king’s use. 
king, until the party be pardoned. Yet the party 
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There can be not back his lands oi* goods 

no restitution without a special patent of restitution, 
qutactofpar. Which cannot restore the blood without 
a pwXn cni parliament So if a man have 

biethanianto a son, and then is attainted of felony 
fiie^hdr^be-”^^ treason, and pardoned, and pur- 

llmll hihent issue an- 

those lands. other son, and dieth; the son he had 
before he had his pardon, although he 
be his*eldest son, and the patent have the words of 
restitution to his lands, shall not inherit, but his 
second son shall inherit them, and not the first; 
because the blood is corrupted by the attainder, and 
cannot he restored by patent alone, but by act of 
parliament. And if a man have two sons, and the 
eldest is attainted in the life of his father, and dieth 
without issue, the father living, the second son shall 
inherit the father’s lands; but if the eldest son have 
any issue, though he die in the life of his father, 
then neither the second son, nor the issue of the 
eldest, shall inherit the father’s lands, but the father 
shall there be accounted to die without heir; and 
the land shall escheat, whether the eldest son have 
issue or not, afterwards or before, though he be 
pardoned after the death of his father. 

iSlfy^con- by conveyance 

veyan^di- is hrst distributed into estates for years, 

L Estate^in fee-simple, 

tail. These estates are created by word, 
4. For years, hy writing, Or by record. 

1. For estates of years, which are commonly 
called leases for years, they are thus made : where 
the owner of the land agreeth with the other by 
word of mouth, that the other shall have, hold, and 
enjoy the land, to take the profits thereof for a time 
certain' of years, months, weeks, or days, agreed 
between them; and this is called a lease parole; 
such a lease may be made by writing poll, or 
indented of demise, grant, and to farm let, and so 
also by fine of record; but whether any rent be 
reserved or no, it is not material. Unto these 
J ^ leases there may be annexed such 
yjarsfth/y go exceptions, conditions, and covenants, 
tors parties can agree on. They are 

to tiieiidrs. called chattels real, and arc not inherit¬ 
able by the heirs, but go to the execu¬ 
tors and administrators, and be saleable for debts in 
the life of the owner, or in the executors^ or adminis¬ 
trators’ hands by writs of execution upon statutes, 
recogniKances, judgments of debts or damages. 

LenscH arc to forfeitable to the crown 

jKji'orreitfd by by oiitlawTy, by attainder for treason, 

iutrSm. Adony, or premunire, killing himself, 

. 1 ' mSunire although not guilty of 

4. By killing the fact, standing out, or refusing to lie 

^die county, by conviction of 

sbnaiugout, felony, by verdict without judgment, 

conviction. P^tty larceny, or going beyond the sea 

a Petty larce- without licence 
ny. a doing wiinoui; licence. 

beyond the Ihcsc are forfeitable to the crown, 

manner as leases for years; 

smf staple interest gotten in other men’s 

mereiiant, or lands by extending^ for debt upon judg¬ 


ment in any court of record^ statute 
merchant, statute staple, recognisances; an^f lands are 
which being upon statutes, are called forfdtable”^ 
tenants by statute merchant, or staple, 
the other tenants by eiegii, and by wardship of 
body and lands; for all these are called chattels 
real, and go to the executors and administrators, 
and not to the heirs; and are saleable and forfeit- 
able as leases for years arc. 

2. Leases for lives are also called Lease for life 
freeholds: they may also be made by forfeit- 
word or writing. There must be livery 
and seisin given at the making of the lease by him, 
whom we call the lessor; who cometh to the door, 
backside, or garden, if it he a house, if not, then to 
some part of the land, and there he expresseth, that 
he doth grant unto the taker, called the lessee, for 
term of his life; and in seisin thereof, he delivereth 
to him a turf, twig, or ring of the door: and if the 
' lease be by writing, then commonly 
there is a note wTittcn on the backside onfvery'Tc 
of the lease, with the names of those 
witnesses who were present at the time of the livery 
of seisin made. This estate is not sale¬ 
able by the sherifT for debt, but the Lease for life 
land is to be extended for a yearly byVhe^shSiff 
value, to satisfy the debt. It is not tor debn but 
forfeitable by outlawry, except in cases yoady value."' 
of felony, nor by any of the means 
before mentioned, of leases for years ; saving in an 
attainder for felony, treason, premunire, and then 
only to the crown, and not to the lords by escheat 

And though a nobleman or other ^ man that 
have liberty by charter, to have all bath AowIJ 
felons’ goods ; yet a tenant holding for {w^shaS^or 
term of life, being attainted of felony, have the 
doth forfeit unto the king, and not to kase^aflife 
this nobleman. attainted. 

If a man have an estate in lands for 
anotlier man’s life, and dieth; this land cannot go 
to his lieir, nor to his executors, but to the party 
that first entereth ; and he is called an ^ 
occupant; as before hath been declared. 

A lease for years or for life may be made also by 
fine of record, or bargain and sale, or covenant, to 
stand seised upon good considerations of marriage, or 
blood; the reasons whereof are hereafter expressed. 

3. Entails of lands arc created by a of estate tails 
gift, with livery and seisin to a man, and how IS 
and to the heirs of his body ; this word, bclImUed™^^ 
body, making the entail, may be demon¬ 
strated and restrained to the males or females, heirs 
of their two bodies, or of the body of either of them, 
or of the body of the grandfather or father. 

Entails of lands began by a statute 
made in Ed, I.’s time, by which also L^miue 
they are so much strengthened, as that 
the tenant in tail could not put away in tail wm-jio 
the land from the heir by any act of 
conveyance or attainder; nor let it, nor were not fur- 
encumber it, longer than his own life. Lay utfalnder. 

But the inconvenience thereof was '■j’be {.p*eai iu- 
great, for by that means the land being eouvenifiKH; 
so sure tied upon the heir as that his 
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The stat. 4 H. 
VIL and 32 H. 
VIIT. to bar 


father could not put it from him, it made the son 
to be disobedient, negligent, and wasteful, often 
marrying without the father^s consent, and to grow 
insolent in vice, knowing that there could be no 
check of disinheriting him. It also made the 
owners of the land less fearful to commit mur¬ 
ders, felonies, treasons, and manslaughters; for 
that they knew none of these acts could hurt the 
heir of his inheritance. It hindered men that had 
entailed lands, that they could not make the best 
of their lands by fine and improvement, for that 
none, upon so uncertain an estate as for term of his 
own life, would give him a fine of any value, nor 
lay any great stock upon the land, that might yield 
rent improved. 

The prejudice I^^stly, those entails did defraud the 
the crown crown, and many subjects of their debts,* 
therein ill® was not liable longer 

than in his own life-time ; which 
caused that the king could not safely commit any 
office of account to such whose lands were entailed, 
nor other men trust them with loan of money. 

These inconveniencies were all reme¬ 
died by acts of parliament; as namely, 

by acts of parliament later than the 
elates tail by 4 yjj_ gg 

VIII. a tenant in tail may disinherit 
his son by a fine with proclamation, and may by that 
means also make it subject to his debts and sales. 

By a statute made 26 H. VIII. a 
32 H*vnh in tail doth forfeit his lands for 

treason; and by another act of parlia¬ 
ment, 32 H. VIII. he may make leases good against 
his heir for one and twenty years, or three lives j 
so that it he not of his chief houses, lands, or de¬ 
mesne, or any lease in reversion, nor less rent re¬ 
served than the tenants have paid most part of one 
and twenty years before, nor have any manner of 
discharge for doing wastes and spoils: by a statute 

33 H VIII tenants of entailed 

13 et ’39 El'iz. lands are liable to the king’s debts by 
privlltgel? ! ^^tent; and by statutes made 13 and 
Not forfeitable 39 Eliz. they are saleable for the ar- 
Not extend- rearages upon his account for his office; 

debts^effthe that entailed 

party after his lands have two privileges only, which 
soTnot Fo^ex-' these: First, not to be forfeited for 
elude his next felonies. Secondly, not to he extended 
to forfeit his for debts after the party’s death, except 
nexUleir must ^’^tails he cut off by fine and re¬ 


enter. 

Of a perpe¬ 
tuity, which is 
an entail with 
an addition. 
These perpe¬ 
tuities would 


covery. 

But it is to be noted, that since these 
notable statutes, and remedies pro¬ 
vided by statutes, to dock entails, there 

brin ''m an the a devise called perpetuity, 

former^ in con! which is an entail with an addition of 
^ proviso conditional, tied to his estate, 
not to put away the land from his next 
heir; and if he do, to forfeit his own estate. Which 
perpetuities, if they should stand, would bring in 
all the former inconveniencies subject to entails, 
that were cut off by the former mentioned statutes, 
and far greater: for by the perpetuity, if he that is 
in possession start away never so little, as in making 


a lease, or selling a little quillet, forgetting after two 
or three descents, as often they do, how they are 
tied; the next heir must enter, who peradventure is 
his son, his brother, uncle, or kinsman,* and this 
raiseth unkind suits, setting all the . . 

kindred at jars, some taking one part, veniencies of 
some another, and the principal parties 
wasting their time and money in suits 
of law; so that in the end they are both constrainecl 
by necessity to join in a sale of the land, or a** great 
part of it, to pay their debts, occasioned through 
their suits. And if the chief of the family, for any 
good purpose of well seating himself, by selling that 
which lieth far off, to buy that which is near, or for 
the advancement of his daughters, or younger sons, 
should have reasonable cause to sell, this perpe¬ 
tuity, if it should hold good, restrainetli him. And 
more than that, where many are owners of inherit¬ 
ance of land not entailed, may, during the minority 
of his eldest son, appoint the profits to go to the 
advancement of the younger sons and daughters, 
and pay debts; but by entails and perpetuities, the 
owners of these lands cannot do it, but they must 
suffer the whole to descend to the eldest son, and so 
to come to the crown by wardship all the time of 
his infancy. 

Wherefore, seeing the dangerous 
times and imtowardly heirs, they might WhcftTi’er it be 
prevent those mischiefs of undoing their men%y 

houses, by conveying the land from these perpe- 
such heirs, if they were not tied to the I^lenation? or 
stake by those perpetuities, and re- to hazard the 
strained from forfeiting to the crown, houses by im- 
and disposing it to their own, or to 
their children’s good; therefore it is 
worthy of consideration, whether it be better for 
the subject and sovereign to have the lands secured 
to men’s names and bloods by perpetuities, with all 
the inconveniencies above mentioned, or to be in 
hazard of undoing his house by unthrifty posterity. 

4. The last and greatest estate of 
lands is fee-simple, and beyond tliis JreatF^u^sta^^^ 
there is none of the former for lives, in iami i.s fee-' 
years, or entails; but beyond them is 
fee-simple. For it is the greatest, last, and utter¬ 
most degree of estates in land; therefore he that 
maketh a lease for life, or a gift in tail, may appoint 
a remainder when he maketh another ^ remainder 
for life or in tail, or to a third in fee- cannot be 
simple; but after a fee-simple he can nTestate 
limit no other estate. And if a man i’<^e-{?iinpie. 
do not dispose of the fee-simple by way of re¬ 
mainder, when he maketh the gift in tail, or for 
lives, then the fee-simple resteth in himself as a re¬ 
version. The difference between a reversion and a 
remainder is this.' The remainder is ^. 
always a succeeding estate, appointed bouvim'uTcs* 
upon the gifts of a precedent estate at ^ 

the time when the precedent is ap¬ 
pointed. But the reversion is an estate left in the 
giver, after a particular estate made by him for 
years, life, or entail. Where the re- a reversion 
mainder is made with the particular cannot be 
estates, then it must be done by deeds word.^'^ 
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111 writing, with livery and seisin, and cannot be 
by words; and if the giver will dispose of the 
reversion after it remaineth in himself, he is to 
do it in writing, and not by word, and the tenant 
Atturnmcnt have notice of it, and to atturn to 

the grant'?? assent by word, 

;Uie reversion, or paying rent, or the like ; and except 
cowpSableto tenant will thus atturn, the party to 
whemthfre- reversion is granted cannot 

version is the reversion, neither can he com- 

Ijrantedby pel ^^^y atturn, except 

the grant of the reversion be by fine ; 
and then he may by writ provided for that purpose : 
and if he do not purchase that writ, yet by the fine 
the reversion shall pass*, and the tenant shall pay 
no rent, except he will himself, nor be punished for 
any waste in houses, woods, &c. unless it be granted 
by bargain and sale by indenture enrolled. These 
fee-simple estates lie open to all perils of forfeitures, 
extents, encumbrances, and sales. 
i.aiKis limy be Lands are conveyed by these six 
h jaicans: 

which is, where by 
^‘iBds are given to one and his 

_ ‘ ’ cording to the form and effect of the 

(leed;^ if a lesser estate than fee-simple be given, 
and livery of seisin made, it is not called a feotf- 
ment, except the fee-simple be conveyed, but is 
otherwise called a lease for life or gift in tail, as 
above mentioned. 

What u fine ^ A fine is a real agreement, begin- 
laadn'rimy'be thus, Hmc est finalis coucordia,^’ 
{j'^;“v<‘ycd ' etc. This is done before the king’s 
ifrc^y. judges in the court of common pleas, 
concerning lands that a man should have from an¬ 
other to him and his heirs, or to him for his life, 
or to him and the heirs males of his body, or for 
years (*cr(ain, whereupon rent may be reservini, but 
no condilion or covenants. This fine is a record of 
great credit; and upon tin's fne are four proclama- 
tjons made openly in the common plea.s; that is, 
m every term one, for four terms together; and if 
any man having right to the same, make not his 
Five years claim within five years after the procla- 
iJumlh I!o(, ended, lie loseth his right for 

2 fV! except he be an infant, a woman 

vert!‘'*;i! Mad, f'Overt, a madman, or beyond the seas, 

yomi set saved; so that 

the claim be within five years after full ■ 
age, the death of her husband, recovery of bis wits, 
or return from beyond the seas. This fine is called 
Fina hi a Iron- ? ^*‘‘offment of record, because lliat it 
inrntcd'ni- inclmlctli all the feoffment doth, and 
workidh farther of its own nature, and 
barrelh entails peremptorily, wliether the heir doth 
claim within five years or not, if he claimed by him 
that levied the fme. 

3. Recoveries are where for assur 


■\Vliaf n (.over- lands the parties do agree, that 


it:H are. 


one shall begin an action real against 
the other, as though he had good right to the land, 
and the other shall not enter into defence against it, 
but allege that he bought the land of 1. H. who had 


warranted unto him, and pray that L H. may be 
called in to defend the title, which L H. is one of the 
criers of the common-pleas, and is called the com¬ 
mon vouchee. This I. H. shall appear 
and make as if he would defend it, but voTchee'oue 
shall pray a day to be assigned him in cners 
his matter of defence; which being 
granted him, at the day he maketh default, and 
thereupon the court is to give judgment against him ; 
which cannot be for him to lose his lands, because 
he hath it not, but the party that he hath sold it to 
hath that, who vouched him to warrant it. 

Therefore the demandant who hath judgment fo 
no defence made against it, must have the cjemaiiii- 
judgment to have the land against him 
that he sued, who is called the tenant, 
and the tenant is to have judgment Judgment for 
against J. H. to recover in value so much be¬ 

laud of his, where in truth he hath much land in 
none, nor never will. And by this de- commofvlu- 
vice, grounded upon the strict principles 
of law, the first tenant loseth the land, and hath 
nothing for it; but it is by his own agreement for 
assurance to him that brought it. 

This recovery barretli entails, and all 
remninders and reversions that should taSan’ 
take place after the entails, saving whore Sd'uil rever 
the king is giver of the entail, and Hums and re-’ 
keeiauh the reversions to liimself; Slerc^pw^^ 
then neither the heir, nor the remain¬ 
der, nor the reversion, is barred by the recovery. 

The reason why the heirs, remain¬ 
ders, and reversions are thus barred, why 
is because in strict law the recompence uion recove- 
adjudged against the crier that was tfwsfinrl 
voTuihee, is to go in succession of estate in^ntlor and 
as the land should have done, and then 
it was not reason to allow the heir the liberty to 
keep the land itself, and also to have recompence; 
and therefore he loseth the land, and is to trust to 
the ri'compence. 

This slight was first invented, when 
entails fell out to be so inconvenient Themmiym 
a.s is before declared, so that men made o?SS‘iir 
no conscience to cut them off, if they 
could find law for it. And tmw by use, verier winch 
those recoveries are become common 
assurances against entails, remainders, yeyimces «iuci 
and reversions, and are the greato.st sc- 
curity purchasers have for their money; 
for a fme will bar heir in tail and not the remain¬ 
der, nor reversion, but a common recovery will bar 
them all. 

Upon feoffments and recoveries, the 
c‘filat(‘ doth settle as the use and intent f^pon fines, 
of the parties is declared by word or fmrl 
writing, before the act was done: as for ifoth settifa!-- 
example, if they make a writing that cordfnj? to the 
one of them shall levy a fine, make a 
feoffment, or suffer a common recovery 
to the other: but the use and intent is, that one 
should have it for his life, and after his decease a 
stranger to have it in tail, and then a third in fee- 
simple; in this case the land settleth in an estate 
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Bargains, 
sales, and co¬ 
venants to 
stand seised 
to a use, are 
all grounded 
upon one sta¬ 
tute. 


What a use is. 


according to the use and intent declared: and that 
by reason of the statute made 27 H. VIIL convey¬ 
ing the land in possession to him that hath interest 
in the use or intent of the fine, feoffment, or re¬ 
covery, according to the use and intent of the 
parties. 

Upon this statute is likewise ground¬ 
ed the fourth and fifth of the sixth con¬ 
veyances, namely, bargains, and sales, 
and covenants to stand seised to uses ,* 
for this statute, wheresoever it findeth 
a use, cohjoineth the possession to it, 
and turneth it into like quality of estate, 
condition, rent, and the like, as the use hath. 

4. The use is hut the equity and 
honesty to hold the land m conscientia' 
honi mri. As for example ; I and you agree that 
I shall give you money for your land, and you shall 
make me assurance of it. I pay you the money, but 
you make me not assurance of it. Here although 
the estate of the land be still in you, yet the equity 
and honesty to have it is with mej and this equity 
is called the use, upon which I had no remedy but 
Before 27 H. chancery, until this statute was made 
of 27 H. YIIL and now this statute 
conjoineth and conveyeth the land to 
him that hath the use. I for my money 
paid to you, have the land itself, with- I 
out any other conveyance from you; and it is called 
a bargain and sale. 

But the parliament that made that 
statute did foresee, that it would be mis¬ 
chievous that men’s lands should so 
suddenly, upon the payment of a little 
money, be conveyed from them, perad- 
venture in an alehouse or a tavern upon 
strainable advantages, did therefore 
gravely provide another act in the same 
parliament, that the land upon payment 
of this money should not pass away, 
except there were a writing indented, 
made between the two parties, and the said writing 
also within six months enrolled in some of the 
courts at Westminster, or in the sessions rolls 
in the shire where the land lieth; unless it he in 
cities or corporate towns where they did use to enrol 
deeds, and there the statute extendeth not. 

A covenant to The fifth conveyance is a covenant 

stand seised to stand seised to uses. It is ip this 
sort: A man that hath a wife and chil¬ 
dren, brethren and kinsfolks, may by writing under 
his hand and seal agree, that for their 
or any of their preferment he will stand 
seised of his lands to their uses, either 
for life, in tail, or fee, so as he shall 
see cause; upon which agreement in 
writing, there ariseth an equity or 
honesty, that the land should go accord¬ 
ing to those agreements; nature and reason allow¬ 
ing these provisions; which equity and honesty 
is the use. And the use being created in this sort, 
the statute of 27 H. VIIL before mentioned, 
conveyeth the estate of the land, as the use is 
appointed. 


8. there was 
no remedy 
for a use, 
but in chan¬ 
cery. 


The stat. of 
27 H. a doth 
not pass land 
upon the pay¬ 
ment of 
money with¬ 
out a deed in¬ 
dented and 
enrolled. 

The stat. of 
27 H. 8. ex¬ 
tendeth not to 
places where 
they did enrol 
deeds. 


A covenant to 
stand seised 
to a use need- 
eth not enrol¬ 
ment as a bar¬ 
gain and sale 
to a use doth, 
&c. 


Upon an 
agreement in 
writing to 
stand seised 
to the use of 
any of his 
kindred, a use 
may be cre¬ 
ated, &c. 


Upon a fine, 
feoffment, or 
recovery, a 
man may 
limit the use 
to whom he 
listeth, with¬ 
out consider¬ 
ation of blood 
or money. 
Otherwise in 
a bargain and 
sale, or cove¬ 
nant. 


And so this covenant to stand seised 
to uses, is at this day, since the said 
statute, a conveyance of land; and with 
this difference from a bargain and sale, 
in that this needeth no enrolment, as a 
bargain and sale doth; nor needeth it 
to be in writing indented, as bargain and sale must: 
and if the party to whose use he agreeth to stand 
seised of the land, he not wife, or child, cousin, or 
one that he meaneth to marry, then will no use rise, 
and so no conveyance ; for although the law allow- 
eth such weighty considerations of marriage and 
blood to raise uses, yet cloth it not admit so trifling 
considerations, as of acquaintance, schooling, services, 
or the like. 

But where a man maketh an estate 
of his land to otiaers, by fine, feoffment, 
or recovery, he may then appoint the| 
use to whom he listeth, without respect 
of marriage, kindred, or other things ; 
for in that case his own will and declar¬ 
ation guideth the equity of the estate. 

It is not so when he maketh no estate, 
but agreeth to stand seised, nor when he 
hath taken any thing, as in the cases of 
bargain and sale, and covenant to stand seised to uses. 

6, The last of the six conveyances 
is a will in writing; which course of veyanceof 
conveyance was ^rst ordained by a 
statute made 32 H. VIIL before which statute no 
man might give land by will, except it were in a 
borough town, where there wms an especial custom 
that men might give their lands by will; as in Lon¬ 
don, and many other places. 

The not giving of land by will was 
thought to be a defect at common law, 
that men in wars, or suddenly falling 
sick, had no power to dispose of their 
lands, except they could make a feoff¬ 
ment, or levy a fine, or suffer a recovery; which 
lack of time would not permit: and for men to do it 
by these means, when they could not undo it again^ 
was hard; besides, even to the last hour of death, 
men’s minds might alter upon farther proofs of their 
children or kindred, or increase of children or debt, 
or defect of servants or friends. 

For which cause, it was reason that 
the law should permit him to reserve to 
the last instant the disposing of his lands, 
and to give him means to dispose of it ; 
which seeing it did not fitly serve, njen 
used this devise : 

They conveyed their full estates of 
their lands, in their good health, to 
friends in trust, properly called feoffees 
in trust; and then they would by their 
wills declare how their friends should 
dispose of their lands; and if those friends w^oiild 
not perform it, the court of chancery was to com¬ 
pel them by reason of trust; and this trust was 
called the use of the land, so as the feoffees had the 
land, and the party himself had the use; which use 
was in equity, to take the profits for himself, and 
that the feoffees should make such an estate as he 


The not dis¬ 
posing: of 
lands by will, 
was thought 
to be a defect 
at the com¬ 
mon law. 


The course 
that was in¬ 
vented before 
the stat. of 
32 H. 8. first 
gave power to 
devise lands 
by will, was a 
conveyance 
of lands to 
feoffees in 
trust, to such 
persons as 
they sliould 
declare in 
their will. 



USE OF THE LAW. 


should appoint tliemj and if he appointed none, 
then the use should go to the heir, as the estate 
itself of the land should have done? for the use was 
to the estate like a shadow following the body. 

Thejneon- course of putting lands into 

veniences of use there were many inconveniences, as 
Fnto ufe. which grew first for a reason¬ 

able cause, namely, to give men power 
a?id liberty to dispose of their own, was turned to 
deceive many of their just and reasonable rights ; 
as namely, a man that had cause to sue for his land, 
knew not against whom to bring his action, nor who 
was owner of it. The wife was defrauded of her 
thirds; the husband of being tenant by courtesy ; 
the lord of his wardship, relief, licriot, and escheat; 
the creditor of his extent for debt; the poor tenant 
of his lease ; for these rights and duties were given 
by law from bim that w'as owner of the land, and 
none other; which was now the feoffee of trust; 
and so the old owner, which we cal! the feoffer, 
should take the profits, and leave the power to dis¬ 
pose of the land at his discretion to the feoffee ; and 
yet he was not such a tenant as to be seised of the 
land, so as his wife could have dower, or the lands 
be extended for his debts, or that lie could forfeit it 
for felony or treason, or that his heir could be in 
ward for it, or any duty of tenure fall to the lord by 
his death, or that he could make any leases of it. 

Which frauds by degrees of time, as 
convt;ymlS..s'^ increased, were remedied by divers 
namely, by a statute of I H. 
as they ill- ’ 4 IL YU I. it was appointed 

S&T;" n>«y be tried against 

the statutes, him which taketh the profits, which was 

IT) TTT 1 que use ; by a statute made 

1 R. ITL leases and estates made by cestut/ que me 
aic made good, and estates by him acknowledged. 

4 11. VII. the heir of ccstui/ que use is to be in 
ward; 1(5 H. VIIL the lord is to have relief upon 
the death of any evstuq/ quo use, 

t ‘ Which frauds nevertheless multiply- 
|iway ’"fr jbiily, in the end, 27 H. Vllf. ihe 

kwtonie'Sm- imrpOKing to take away all 

cientforni of those uses, and reducing the law to the 
o?1S; by " form of conveying of lands by 

covery.^ very, did ordain, that wliere lands were 
put in trust or use, there the po.ssession 
and estate should be presently carried out of the 
friends in trust, and settled and invested on him 
that had the uses, for such' term and time as be had 
the use* 

inwlmtmmi-, % the statute of 27 IT. VIIT. the 

R JJfvj.ih disposing land by will is clear- 

[MwiodiH.. ly taken away amongst those frauds; 
yoH. ui whereupon 32 H. YIIL another statute ^ 
was made, to give men power to give 
lands by will in this sort. First, it must be by will i 
Ui writing. Secondly, he must be seised of an estate 
in fee-simple; for tenant for another man's life, 


in socage tenure, he may give it by will, pite lands and 
except he hold any piece of land m clnfot devise 
capita by knight's service of the king; but two parts 
and then laying all together, he can The^third^part 
give but two parts by will: for the tomeheUt*^^ 
third part of the whole, as well in soc- answer ward- 
age as in capite, must descend to the Inlfseisfn m 
heir, to answer wardship, livery, and the crown, 
primer seisin to the crown. 

And so if he hold lands by knigbfs service of a 
subject, he can devise of the land but two parts, and 
: the third the lord by wardship, and the heir by 
descent is to hold. 

And if a man that hath three acres a 
of land holden in capite by knight’s by^devise^of ^ 
service, do make a jointure to his wife titewiffro?^'^ 
of one, and convey another to any of bcrjoiniure, 
his children, or to friends, to take the fhi'r<rpart“by 
profits, and to pay his debts, or legacies, ^ 
or daughter's portions, then the third acre or any 
part thereof he cannot give by will, but must suffer 
it to descend to the heir, and that must satisfy 
ward .ship. 

Yet a man having thx*ee acres as 

before, may convey nil to his wife, or unc<XyZ7' 
children, by conveyance in his life-time tVoT®’'” 
as by feoffment, fine, recovery, bargain tiieparty'tli'*'' 


or tenant in tail, cannot give land by will; W that 
statute 22 H. yill. he must be solely seised, Md not 
Ifamaribc with another; and then being 

wisBd of w- thus seised for all the land he holdeth 


and sale, or covenant to stand seised to sIk;!; 

uses, and disinherit the heir. But if apt void ; but 

the heir be within age when his father withi! 

dieth, the king or other lord shall have 

that heir in ward, and shall have one ward. ^Kntail- 

of the three acres during the wardship, of thftbirdf 

and to sue livery and seisin. But at 

full age the heir shall have no part of it, but it 

ahall go according to the conveyance made by the 

father. 

It hath been debated how the thirds shall be set 
forth. For it is the use, that all lands which the 
hither leaveth to descend to the heir, being fee- 
simple, or in tail, mu.st be part of the 
thirds : and if it be a full third, then the nor 

' king, nor heir, nor lord, can interrned- iutmiuS if 
die with the rest; if it be not a full p^^fbeUftto 
third, yet they must take it so much as descend to the 
it is, and have a supply out of the rest 

This supply is to be taken thus : if Tlmmannerof 
It be the king's ward, then by a com- ojakii^mip- 
mission out of the court of wards, prtonhe^ 
whereupon a jury by oath must set 
forth so much as shall make up the 
thirds, except the officers of the court of wards can 
otherwise agree with the parties. If there be no 
wfirdship due to the king, then the other lord is to 
have this supply hy a commission out of the chan¬ 
cery, and jury thereupon. 

But in all those cases, the statutes ^he statutes 
do give power to him that maketh the ifivc powerto 
will to set forth and appoint of himself net 
which lands shall go for thirds, and ttard luniscir, 
neither king nor lord can refuse it. 

And if it be not enough, yet they must take that in 
partj^and only have a supply in manner as before is 
mentioned out of the rest. 
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Property hi Goods. 


Of the several ways 
w’hereby a man may 
get property in 
goods or chattels. 


'I. By gift 
IJ. By sale. 

III. By stealing. 

By waving. 

J Y. By straying. 

- YL By shipwreck. 
VII. By forfeiture. 

YIIL By executorship. 
IX. By administration. 
.X. By legacy. 


I. Property by gift. 

By gift, the property of goods may 
be passed by w^ord or writing; but if 
there be a general deed of gift made of 
all bis goods, this is suspicious to be 
done upon fraud, to deceive the cre¬ 
ditors. 

And if a man who is in debt make a 
deed of gift of all his goods to protect 
the talcing of them in execution for his 
debt, this deed of gift is void, as against those to 
whom he stood indebted; but as against himself, 
his own executors or administrators, or any man to 
whom afterwards he shall sell or convey them, it is 
good. 


A deed of gift 
of goods to de¬ 
ceive his cre¬ 
ditors is void 
against them, 
but good 
against the 
executors, ad¬ 
ministrators, 
or vendee of 
the party 
himself. 


IT. By sale. 

What IS a sale Property in goods ty sale. By sale, 
bona fide and any man may convey his own eroods to 
where there is another; and although he may fear 
servStonof' G^cecution for debts, yet be may sell 
trust between them outright for money at any time 
the parties. "before the execution served; so that 
there be no reservation of trust between them, that, 
repaying the money, he shall have the goods again; 
for that trust, in such case, doth prove plainly a 
fraud, to prevent the creditors from taking th^ goods 
in execution. 


TIL By theft, or taking in jest. 

How a sale in . Property of goods by theft, or taking 
market shall in jest. If any man steal my goods or 
owner.^^ chattels, or take them from me in jest, 
or borrow them of me, or as a trespasser 
or felon cany them to the market or fair, and sell 
them, this sale doth bar me of the property of 
my goods, saving that if he be a horse he must be 
ridden two hours in the market or fair, between 
ten and five o'clock, and tolled for in the toll- 
book, and the selter must bring one to avouch bis 
sale, known to the toll-book-keeper; or else the 
sale bindeth me not. And for any other goods, 
where tlie sale in a market or fair shall bar the 


owner, being not the seller of his pro- 
Julrwhut mar- tie sale in a market or 

ket such a sale fair where usually things of that nature 
made in. are sold. As for example; if a man 
steal a horse, and sell him in Smith- 
field, the true owner is barred hy this sale; but if 
he sell the horse in Cheapsicle, Xewgate, or West¬ 
minster market, the true owner is not barred by 


this sale; because these markets are usual for flesh, 
fish, &-C. and not for horses. 

So whereas hy the custom of London in every 
shop there is a market all the days of the week, 
saving Sundays and holidays ; yet if a piece of 
plate or jewel that is lost, or chain or gold or pearl 
that is stolen or borrowed, be sold in a draper’s or 
scrivener’s shop, or any other but a goldsmith’s, this 
sale barreth not the true owner, et sic in simiUhis. 

Yet by stealing alone of goods, the 
thief getteth not such property, but Thepwner 
that the owmer may seize them again goods after 
wheresoever he findeth them, except stoieit^^ 
they were sold in fair or market, after 
they were stolen, and that hona fide without fraud. 

But if the thief be condemned of the thief be 
felony, or outlawed for the same, or condemned for 
outlawed in any personal action, or have ilwed’ or for^’ 
committed a forfeiture of goods to the 
crown, then the true owner is without crown, the 
remeay. remedy. 

Nevertheless, if fresh after the goods When the 
were stolen, the true owner maketh take his goods 
pursuit after the thief and goods, and 
taketh the goods with the thief, he may thetidef of the 
take them again: and if he make no Khallffie 
fresh pursuit, yet if he pi’osecute the tiis goods 
lelon, so far as justice requireth, that vvritof rcstitu- 
is, to have him arraigned, indicted, and 
found guilty, though he be not hanged, npr have 
judgment of death, or have him outlawed upon the 
indictment; in all these cases he shall have his 
goods again, hy a writ of restitution to the party in 
whose hands they are. 


lY. By waving of goods. 

By waving of goods, a property is gotten thus. 
A thief having stolen goods, being pursued, flieth 
away and leaveth the goods. This leaving is called 
waving, and the property is in the king; except the 
lord of the manor have right to it, by custom or 
charter. 

But if the felon he indicted, adjudged, or found 
guilty, or outlawed, at the suit of the owner of these 
goods, he shall have restitution of these goods, as 
before. 


Y. By straying. 

By straying, property in live cattle is thus gotten. 
When they come into other men’s grounds straying 
from the owners, then the party or lord into whose 
grounds or manors they come, causeth them to he 
seized, and a wythe put about their necks, and to he 
cried in three markets adjoining, showing the marks 
of the cattle ; which done, if the true owner claim- 
eth them not within a year and a day, then the 
property of them is in the lord of the manor wherc- 
unto they did stray, if he liave all strays hy custom 
or charter, else to the king. 

YI. Wreck, and when it shall be said to be. 

By shipwreck, property of goods is thus gotten. 
When a ship loaden is cast away upon the coasts, 
so that no living creature that was in it when it 
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began to sink escaped to land with life, then all 
those goods are said to be wrecked, and they belong 
to tlie crown if they be found j except the lord of 
the soil adjoining can entitle himself unto them by 
custom, or by the king’s charter. 

VII. Forfeitures. 

By forfeitures, goods and chattels are thus gotten, 
irthe owner be outlawed, if he be indicted of felony, 
or treason, or either confess it, or be found guilty of 
it, or refuse to be tried by peers or jury, or be at¬ 
tainted by judgment, or lly for felony, although he 
be not guilty or suffer the exigent to go forth 
against him, although he be not outlawed, or that 
he go over the seas without licence, all the goods 
he had at the judgment, he forfeiteth to the crown; 
except some lord by charter can claim them. For 
in those cases prescription will not serve, except it 
be so ancient, that it hath had allowance before the 
justices in eyre in their circuits, or in the king’s 
bench in ancient time. 

VIII. By executorship. 

By executorship goods are thus gotten. When a 
man ])().sscs.scd of goods inaketh his last will and 
tesfament in writing or by word, and maketh one or 
more executors thereof; these executors have, by 
the will and death of the pfirti(‘s, all tlie property 
of their goods, (diattcds, leases for years, wardships 
and extents, and all right: concerning those things. 
Kxoc'utorrt Those executors may meddle with 
pmfwt ml-’ the goodvS, and dispose of them before 
r}os(‘ of thf? alley prove the will, butthey cannotbring 

action for any debt or duty before they 
tioiiVoruny }ij^ve proved the will 

The proving of the will is thus. 
f)i the Willis, '^i'hey are to exhibit the will into the 
iliuliuirVus bishop’s court, and tli(‘re they arc to 
niatle. bring the witnesses, and there they are 

to he sworn, and the bishop’s officers are to keep 
the will original, and certify the copy thereof in 
parclirnent under the bishop’s seal of office; which 
pnrclimcnt so sealed, is called the will proved. 

IX. By letters of administration. 

By letters of administration propi^rty in goods is 
thus gotten. When a man possessed of goods dielh 
without any will, there such goods as the executors 
should liave had, if he had made a will, were by 
ancient law to come to the bishop of the diocess, to 
dispose for the good of his soul that died, In? first 

Pii umin. funeral and debts, and giving 

tlie rest ad pion mm. 

This is now alt<‘red by statute laws, so as the 
hishopH are to grant letters of administration of the 
goods at this day to the wife if she requircth it, or 
ehildren,ornextof kin; if they refuse it,as often they 
do, because the debts are greater than the estate 
will bear, then some creditor or some other will take 
it as the bishop’s officers shall think meet It grow- 
eth often in question what bishop shall have the right 
of proving wills, anti granting administration of goods. 
In which controversy the rule is 
inSaij luid thus, that if the party dead had at the 


hona notahilia 
in diverse (iio- 
cesses, then the 
archbishop of 
that province 
where he died 
IS to conmiit 
the adminis¬ 
tration. 


Executor may 
refuse before 
the bishop, if 
he have not 
intermeddled 
with the 
goods. 


Executor 
ntul if ou<iht to pay, 

ana n j jnag-,nouts, 
2. Slat. Ke¬ 
en;^ n. 3. Debts 
by bonds and 
bills sealed. 

4. Rent un¬ 
paid. 5. Serv¬ 
ants’ wages. 

6. Head work¬ 
men. 7. Shop* 
books and 
contracts by 
words. 


time of his death hona notahilia in 
diverse diocesses of some reasonable 
value, then the archbishop of the pro¬ 
vince where he died is to have the 
probat of his will, or to grant the 
administration of his goods, as the case 
falleth out: otherwise the bishop of the diocess 
where he died is to do it 

If there be but one executor made, 
yet he may refuse the executorship, 
coming before the bishop, so that he 
hath not intermeddled with any of the 
goods before, or with receiving debts, or 
paying legacies. 

And if there he more executors than 
one, so many as list may refuse 
any one take it upon him, the rest that 
did once refuse may, when they will, 
take it upon them; and no executor 
shall be farther charged with debts or 
legacies, than the value of the goods 
come to his hands ; so that he foresee that 
he pay debts upon record, first debts to the 
king, then upon judgments, statutes, re¬ 
cognisances, then debts by bond and bill sealed, rent 
unpaid, servants’ w'ages, payment to head workmen, 
and lastly, shop-books and contracts by word. For if 
an executor or admini.strator pay debts to others be¬ 
fore debts to the king, or d(;bts due by bond before 
those due by record, or debts by shop-books and 
contracts before those by bond, arrearages of rent, 
and servants’ or workmen’.s wages, he shall pay the 
same over again to those others in the said degrees. 

But yet the law giveth them choice, 
that where divers have debts due in 
equal degree of record or speciality, he 
may pay which of them he will, before 
any suit brought against him ; but if 
suit be brought he must first pay them 
that get judgment against him. 

Any one executor may convey the 
goods, or release debts without his com¬ 
panion, and any one by himself may do 
as much a.s all together; but one man’s 
releasing of debts or selling of goods, 
shall not charge the other to pay so 
much of the goods, if there he not 
enough to pay debts; but it shall charge 
the party liimself that did so release or convey. 

But it is not so with adinini.strators, for they have 
hut one authority given them by the bishop over 
the goods, wliich authority being given to many is 
to be executed by all of them joined together. 

And if an executor die making an 
executor, the second exc?cator is execu¬ 
tor to the first te.stator. 

But if an administrator die intestate, 
then his administrator shall not he 
executor or administrator to the first: 
hut in that case the bishop, whom we 
call the ordinary, is to commit the ad¬ 
ministration of the. first testator’s goods 
to his wife or next of kin, as if he had 
died intestate; always provided, that 


equal des^ree 
of roL’oni, the 
executor may 
pay which of 
iluiiii he 
please before 
suit com¬ 
menced. 

Any one exo- 
eutor may do 
as much iis all 
together; but 
if a debt be 
r<‘leased aud 
assets wunt- 
in;r, he tnily 
shall be eliari?- 
etl. Otlier- 
wd.se of udnii" 
uLslrators. 


rCxeculor 
(Ueth making’ 
bis executor, 
the second 
executor shall 
lieexei'utor to 
the first testu- 
(,(jr. But f)tli(‘i’- 
wise, if the ad- 
mi ujstrut<ir 
di{‘making: 
his executor, 
or if adiniiuH- 
tratimi be 
('■oiinnittt’d of 
his iroods. 
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that whicli the executor did in his life-time, is to be 
In botli cases allowed for good. And so if an admi- 
shlif'cS ^istrator die and make his executor, the 

tio?ofthe’'* administrator shall not 

goods of the be executor to the first intestate; but 
first intestate, the ordinary must new commit the ad¬ 
ministration of the goods of the first intestate again. 
Executors or - executor or administrator pay 

administra- debts, or funerals, or legacies of his own 
money, he may retain so much of the 
goods in kind, of the testator, or intes¬ 
tate, and shall have property of it in kind. 

X. Property by legacy. 

Executors or ^roperty by legacy, is where a man 
administra- maketh a will and executors, and giveth 
tain^because he or they to whom the lega- 

arecWedfo 

pay some executors, or one of them, to have i 

l^aoies"''"® *e property of that 

. . . . or other goods bequeathed unto 

nim, IS said to be in him,* but he may not enter nor 
take his legacy without the assent of the executors, 
or one of them j because the executors are charged 
to pay debts before legacies. And if one of them 
assent to pay legacies, he shall pay the value thereof 


of his own purse, if there be not otherw 
to pay debts. 

But this is to be understood by debts 
of record to the king, or by bill and 
bond sealed, or arrearages of rent, or 
servants’ or workmen’s wages j and not 
debts of shop-books, or bills unsealed, 
or contract by word; for before them 
to be paid. 

And if the executors doubt that they 
shall not have enough to pay every 
legacy, they may pay which they list 
first J but they may not sell any special 
legacy w^hich they will to pay debts, or 
a lease of goods to pay a money legacy. 
But they may sell any legacy which 
they will to pay debts, if they have , 
besides. 

If a man make a will and make no 
executors, or if the executors refuse, 
the ordinary is to commit administra¬ 
tion, cum testamento annexe, and take 
bonds of the administrators to perform 
the will, and he is to do it in such sort, 
as the executor should have done, if he 
had been named. 


ise sufficient 

Legacies are 
to be paid be¬ 
fore debts by 
shop-books, 
bills unsealed, 
or contracts by 
word. 

legacies are 


Executor may 
pay which 
legacy he will 
first If the 
executors do 
want, they 
may sell any 
legacy to pay 
debts. 

not enough 


When a will is 
made and no 
executor 
named, admi¬ 
nistration is to 
be committed 
cum testamento 
annexe. 
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The sundry All the finances or revenues of 
royal?evenue. crown of this realm of E 

land, be either extraordinary or ordinfs 
Ihose extraordinary, be fifteenths and tent 
subsidies, loans, benevolences, aids, and such oth 
of that kind, that have been or shall be invented 
supportation of the charges of war,* the which m 
js entertained by diet, so can it not he long ma 
tained by the ordinary fiscal and receipt. 

Of these that be ordinary, some are certain a 
standing, as the yearly rents of the demesne 
lands; being either of the ancient possessions of t 
crown, or of the later augmentations of the same. 

Likewise the fee-farms reserved upon chartf 
granted to cities and towns corporate, and i 
anch rents and lath silver answered by the sherif 
Ihe residue of these ordinary finances be casual, 


uncertain, as be the escheats and forfeitures, the 
customs, hutlerage, and impost, the advantages com¬ 
ing by the jurisdiction of the courts pf record and 
clerks of the market, the temporalities of vacant 
bishoprics, the profits that grow by the tenures of 
lands, and such like, if there any be. 

And albeit that both the one sort and other of 
these be at the last brought unto that office of her 
Majesty’s exchequer, which we, by a metaphor, do 
call the pipe, as the civilians do by a 
like translation name it Fiscus, a has- 
ket or bag, because the whole receipt is finally 
conveyed into it by the means of divers small pipes 
or quills, as it were water into a great head or cis¬ 
tern ; yet nevertheless some of the same be first and 
immediately left in other several places and courts, 
from whence they are afterwards carried by silver 
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streams, to make up that great lake, or sea, of 

money. . .1 . 

As for example, the profits of wards and their 
lands be answered into that court which is proper 
for them? and the fines for all original writs, and for 
causes that pass the great seal, were wont to be im¬ 
mediately paid into the hanaper of the 
The hanaper. ^ji^j^^^ery : howbeit now of late years, 
all the sums which are due, either for any writ of 
co^n^nt, or of other sort, whereupon a final concord 
is to be levied in the common bench, or for any 
writ of entry, whereupon a common recovery is to 
be suffered there j as also all sums demandable, either 
for licence of alineation to be made of lands holden 
in chief, or for the pardon of any such alienation, 
already made without licence, together with the 
mean profits that be forfeited for that offence and 
trespass, have been stayed in the way to the 
. hanaper, and been let to farm, upon 
derived out of assurancc of three hundred pound of 
the haiiuper. standing profit, to be increased 

over and above that casual commodity, that was 
found to he answered in the hanaper for them, in 
the ten years, one with anptlier, next before the 
making of the same lease. 

And yet so as that yearly rent of increase is now 
still paid into the hanaper hy four gross portions, 
nut iilKigctlier equal, in the four usual open terms of 
St. Michael, and St. Hilary, of Kaster, and the Holy 
Trinity, even as the former casualty itself was wont 
to be, in parcel meal, brought in and answered there. 

And now forasmucli as the only 
I'heimntcof xnatter and subject about which this 
the office. deputies are employed, is 

to rate or compound the sums of money payable to 
her Majesty, for the alienatioti of lands that are 
either made without licence, or to be made by 
licence, if they he holden in chief, or to pass for 
common recovery, or hy final concord to be levied, 
though they be not so holden, their service may 
therefore very aptly and agreeably be termed the 
, ofiice of compositions for alienations, ‘Whether the 
advancement of her Majesty's commodity in this 
part of her prerogative, or the respect of private 
lucre, or both, were the first motives thus to dissever 
this member, and thereby as it were to mayhem 
llie chancery, it is neither my part nor purpose to 

dispute. institution of the ser- 

vice as it now 

and the parts gome men have not spaied to spcalc 
thereof. thereof, I hold worthy my labour 

to set down as followeth. 11 - 

Firat, that these fines, exacted for such alien 

ations, be not only of the greatest antiquity, but are 
also good and reasonable in themselves: secondly, 
that the modern and present exercise of this office, 
is more commendable than was the former usage: 
and lastly, that as her Majesty hath received great 
profit thereby, so may ahe, by a moderate 
from time to time reap the like, and that without 

iust grief to any of her subjects. 

As the lands that arc to be aliened, 

rfthfsuJatiile. either immediately holden in chief, 


or not so holden of the queen: so be these fines 
or sums respectively of two sundry sorts. For 
upon each alienation of lands, immediately held of 
her Majesty in chief, the fine is rated here, either 
upon the licence, before the alienation is made, or 
else upon the pardon when it is made without 
licence. But generally for every final concord of 
lands to be levied upon a writ of covenant, wq.i- 
rayitia chartm, or other writ, upon which it may be 
orderly levied, the sum is rated here upon the 
original writ, whether the lands be held of the queen, 
or of any other person; if at the least the lands be 
of such value, as they may yield the due fine. And 
likewise for every writ of entry, wdiereupon a com¬ 
mon recovery is to be sufifered, the queen s fine is to 
be rated there upon the writ original, if the lands 
comprised therein he held of her by the teniue of 
her prerogative, that is to say, in chief, or of her 
royal person. 

So that I am hereby enforced, for xiieTcing’s 
avoiding of confusion, to speak sevc- 
rally, first of the fines for alienation of alien without 
lands held in chief, and then of the 
fines upon the suing forth of writs original, iliat 
the king's tenant in chief could not in ancient time 
alien his tenancy without the king's licence, it ap- 
[leareth by the statute, 1 E. IIL cap. 12, where it 


is thus W'ritten: “’Whereas divers do ^ 
complain, tliat the lands, holden of the 
king in chief, and aliened without licence, have 

been seined into the king’s haiiils for such alien¬ 
ation, and holden as forfeit: tlic king shall notljoW 
them as forfeit in such a case, but granteth that, 
upon such alienations, there shall be reasonable 
fines taken in the chancery by due process. 

So that it is horehy proved, that before this 
statute, the ofiFenco of such alienation, without li¬ 
cence, was taken to be so great, that the tenant did 

forfeit tiie land thereby; and consequently that he 
found great favour tlicre by this statute, to be 
reasonalily fined for bis trespass. _ 

And although we read an opinion iO lib. Assis. 
pari. 17 et 3(), Ass. pari. 37, which also is repeated 
hy Hankf. 14 H. 4, fob 3. in which year Magna 
Charta was confirmed hy him, the king’s tenant m 
chief might as freely alien his lands without licence, 
as might the tenant of any other lord: yet foraa- 
nuieh as it appeareth not by what statute the lavv 
was then changed, I had rather believe, with old 
iudge Thorpe and late justice Stanford, that even at 
tlio common law, which is as much as to say, as 
from the beginning of our tenures, or from ttie be¬ 
ginning of the English, monarchy, it was accounted 
an offence in the king’s tenant in chief, to alien with¬ 
out the royal and express licence. 

And I am sure, that not only upon the entering, 
or recording, of such a fine for alienation, it is wont 
to he said “ pro transgressioiie in hac parte liicla: 
hut that you may also read amongst the records in 
the Tower, Fines 6 Hen. Reg. 3, Memh. 4, a pre¬ 
cedent of a “ capias in raamim regis terras alieiiatas 
sine lioentia regis,” and that namely of the manor 
of Coseleseomhe in Kent, whereof Robert Ccsterlon 
was then the king’s tenant in chief. But were it 
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that, as they say, this began first 20 Hen. III. yet 
it is above three hundred and sixty years old, and 
of equal if not more antiquity than Magna Charta 
itself, and the rest of our most ancient laws ,• the 
which never found assurance by parliament, until 
the time of King Edw. I. who may be therefore 
worthily called our English Solon or Lycurgus. 

The fine for Now therefore to proceed to the 

moderate”'® of exacting these 

fines for such alienations, it standeth 
thus: when the king, whom our law understandeth 
to have been at the first both the snpreme lord of 
all the persons, and sole owner of all the lands 
within his dominions, did give lands to any subject 
to hold them of himself, as of his crown and royal 
diadem, he vouchsafed that favour upon a chosen 
and selected man, not minding that any other 
should, without his privity and good liking, be made 
owner of the same. And therefore his gift has this 
secret intention enclosed within it, that if his tenant 
and patentee shall dispose of the same without his 
Iwngly assent first obtained, the lands shall revert to 
the king, or to his successors, that first gave them ■ 
and that also was the very cause, as I take it, why 
they were anciently seised into the king’s hands as 
forfeited by such alienation, until the making of the 
said statute, 1 Edw. III. which did qualify that 
rigour of the former law. 

Neither ought this to seem strange in the case 
of the king, when every common subject, being lord 
of lands which another holdeth of him, ought not 
only to have notice given unto him upon every alien- 
ation of his tenant, but shall, by the like implied : 
intention, re-have the lands of his tenants dying i 
without heirs, though they were given out never so ( 
many years agone, and have passed throuo-h the i 
hands of howsoever many and strange possessors. f 

Not without good warrant, therefore, said Mr i 
Fitzherbert in his Nat. Brev. fol. Hf, that the t 
justices ought not wittingly to suffer any fine to be t 
levied of lands holden in chief, without the kinoes f 
licence. And as this reason is good and forcible, r 
so IS the equity and moderation of the fine itself c 
most open and apparent; for how easy a thing is it 
to redeem a forfeiture of the whole lands for ever p 
with the profits of one year, by the purchase of a C 
pardon ? Or otherwise, how tolerable is it to prevent s. 
the charge of that pardon, with the only cost of a b 
third part thereof, timely and beforehand bestowed c 
upon a licence P 

lndnSra‘^ Touching the king’s fines accustom- 
tion of fines ^ purchasing of writs m 

original"*® original, I find no certain beginning of te 

them, and do therefore think that they at 
a so grew up with the chancery, which is the shop ra 
wherein they be forged; or, if you will, with the th 
firsjf ordinary jurisdiction and delivery of justice sv 

erected his courts of as 

ordinary resort, for the help of his subjects in suit 

—St another, and was at the charge not only ea 
ir,,, ministers, but also to ex 

recS of *0 


ret means each man might boldly both crave and have 
:nd law for the present, and find memorials also to 
ita maintain his right and recovery, for ever after to 
he the singular benefit of himself and all his posterity • 
itil it was consonant to good reason, that the benefited 
)re subject should render some small portion of his gain 
as well towards the maintenance of this his own so 
he great commodity, as for the supportation of the 
se king’s expense, and the reward of the labour'of 
th them that were wholly employed for his profit.*^ 
th And therefore it , was well said by utt J w r 
of Littleton, 34 H. VI, fol. 38, that the fol.’sa 
ds chancellor of England is not bound to make writs 
cl without liis due fee for the writing and seal of 
al them. And that, in this part also, you may have 
m assurance of good antiquity, it is extant among the 
3 r ^cords in the Tower, 2 H. III. Memb, 9, that Simon 
le Hales and others gave unto him their king » unum 
IS palfredum pro summonendo Richardofilio et hc^rede 
n Wilhelmi de Hanred, quod teneat finem factum 
justiciariis apud Northampton inter dictum 
0 Willielmiim et patrem dicti Arnoldi de feodo in 
: Barton.” And besides that, m oblatis de A^in. 1 ,2, 
f regis JoJimmis, fines were diversely paid to the 

s king, upon the purchase writs of mort d’auncestor, 
e dower, pone, to remove pleas, for inquisitions, trial 

t by juries, writs of sundry summons, and other more. 

Hereof then it is, that upon every writ procured 
3 for debt or damage, amounting to forty pounds or 
more, a noble, that is, six shillings and eight pence 
t is, and usually hath been paid to fine; and so for 
■ every hundred marks more a noble; and likewise 
upon every writ called a pr(Bcipe of lands, exceeding 
• the yearly value of forty shillings, a noble is given 
' to a fine ; and for every other five marks by year 
moreover another noble, as it is set * 

forth 20 Rich. 11. abridged both by In¬ 

justice Fitzherbert, and justice Brooke j and may 
also appear in the old Natura Brevium,” and 
the Register, which have a proper writ of deceipt, 
formed upon the case, where a man did, in the 
name of another, purchase such a writ in the cham 
eery without his knowledge and consent. 

And herein the writ of right is excepted and 
passeth freely; not for fear of the words in Magna 
Charta, « Nulli vendemus justitiam vel rectum,” as 
some do phantasy, but rather because it is rarely 
brought; and then also bought dearly enough with¬ 
out such a fine, for that the trial may be by battle 
to the great hazard of the champion. 

The like exemption hath the writ to inquire of a 
man’s death, which also, by the twenty-sixth chap¬ 
ter of that Magna Charta, must be granted freely, 
and without giving any thing for it 5 which last I do 
rather note, because it may be well gathered thereby 
that even then all those other writs did lawfully an- 
swer^ their due fines: for otherwise the like pro¬ 
hibition would have been published against them 
as was in this case pf the inquisition itself, ^ 

I see no need to maintain the mediocrity and 
easiness of this last sort of fine, which in lands 
exceedeth not the tenth part of one year’s value, and 
in goods the two hundredth part of the thing that 
is demanded hv writ- ° 
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« or Neither has this office of ours * ori- 
some word of ginally to meddle with the fines of any 
import? seems Other original writs, than of such only 
hercf whereupon a fine or concord may be 

had and levied; which is commonly the 
writ of covenant, and rarely any other. For we 
deal not with the fine of the writ of entry of lands 
holden in chief, as due upon the original writ itself; 
but only as payable in the nature of a licence for 
the.«r^3ienation, for which the third part of the yearly 
rent is answered; as the statute 32 H. VIIL cap. i. 
hath specified, giving the direction for it; albeit 
now lately the writs of entry be made y)arcel of the 
parcel ferm also ; and therefore I will here close up 
the first part, and unfold the second. 

The second Before the institution of this form 
part of this and office, no writ of covenant for the 

treatise. levying any final concord, no writ of 

entry for the suflering of any common recovery of 
lands holden in chief, no doquet for licence to alien, 
nor warrant for pardon of alienation made, could be 
purchased and gotten without an oath called an 
affidavit, therein first taken either before 
vpono^th. some justice of assize, or master of the 
chancery, for the true discovery of the 
yearly value of the lands comprised in every of the 
same; in which doing if a man shall consider on 
the one side the care and severity of the law, that 
would not be satisfied without an oath ; and on the 
other side the assurance of the truth to be had by 
so religious an affirmation as an oath is, he will 
easily believe that nothing could be added unto that 
order, either for the ready despatch of the subject, 
or for the uttermost advancement of the king’s profit. 
But “ quid verba audiam, cum facta videam P’’ Much 
peril to the swearer, and little good to our sovereign 
hath ensued thereof. For on the one side the jus¬ 
tices of assize were many times abused by their 
clerks, that preferred the recognitions of final con¬ 
cords taken in their circuit: and the masters of the 
chancery were often overtaken by the fraud of so¬ 
licitors and attorneys, that followed their clients’ 
•causes here at "Westminster; and on the other side, 
light and lewd persons, especially, that the exactor 
of the oath did neither use exhortation, nor examin¬ 
ing of them for taking thereof, were as easily suborn¬ 
ed to make an affidavit for money, as post-horses and 
hackneys are taken to hire in Canterbury and Dover 
way : insomuch that it was usual for him that dwelt 
in Southwark, Shoreditch, or Tothil-Street, to de¬ 
pose the yearly rent or valuation of lands lying in 
the north, the west, or other remote part of the realm, 
where either he never was at all, or whence he 
came so young, that little could he tell what the 
matter menned: And thus consuetudiiiem peccandi 
fecit multitiulo peccantium.” For the removing of 
which corruption, and of some others whereof I 
have long since particularly heard, it was Ihough^t 
good that the justice of assize should be entreated 
to have a more vigilant eye upon their clerks’ writ¬ 
ing : and that one special master of the chancery 
.should be appointed to reside in this office, and to 
take the oaths concerning the matters that come 
hither : who might not only reject such as for just 


causes were unmeet to be sworn, but might also in¬ 
struct and admonish in the weight of an oath, those 
others that are fit to pass and perform it: and for¬ 
asmuch as thereby it must needs fall out very often, 
that either there was no man ready and at hand that 
could with knowledge and good conscience under¬ 
take the oath, or else, that such honest persons as 
were present, and did right well know the yearly 
value of the lands, would rather choose and agree 
to pay a reasonEible fine without any oath, than to 
adventure the uttermost, which, by the taking of 
their oath, must come to light and discovery: It 
was also provided, that the fermour, tincl the depu¬ 
ties, should have power to treat, compound, and 
agree with such, and so not exact any oath at all 
of them. 

How much this sort of finance hath been increased 
by this new device, I will reserve, as 1 luive already 
plotted it, for the last part of this discourse: but in 
tlie mean while I am to note first, that the fear of 
common perjury, growing by a daily and over-usual 
acquaintance with an oath, by little and little raseth 
out that most reverend and religious opinion thereof, 
which ought to be planted in our hearts, is hereby 
for a great part cut off and clean removed; then 
that the subject yieldeth little or nothing more now 
than he did before, considering tiiat the money, 
which was wont to be saved by the former corrupt 
swearing, w’as not saved unto him, hut lost to her 
Majesty and him, and found only in the purse of the 
clerk, attorney, solicitor, or other follower of the 
suit: and lastly, that the client, hetidea the benefit 
of retaining a good conscience in the passage of this 
his business, hath also this good assurance, that he 
is always a gainer, and by no means can be at any 
loss, as seeing well enough, that if the composition 
be over-hard and heavy for him, he may then, at his 
pleasure, relieve himself by recourse to his oath; 
which also is no more tlian the ancient law and 
custom of the realm hath required at his hand.s. 
And the self-same thing is moreover, that I may 
shortly deliver it by the W’'ay, not only a singular 
comfort of the executioners of this office, a pleasant 
seasoning of all the sour of their labour and pains, 
when they shall consider that they cannot be guilty 
of the doing of any oppression or wrong; but it is 
also a most necessary instruction and document for 
them, that even as her Majesty hath made them 
dispensators of this her royal favour towards her 
people, so it behoveth them to show themsedves 
perecjrmatoreff, even and equal distributers of the 
same; and, as that most honourable lord and rever¬ 
end sage counsellor, the * late lord * 

Burleigh, late lord treasurer, said to sjmcaHcwr- 
mys(dr, to deal it out with wisdom and liuJc ol’iUis 
good dexterity towards all the sorts of writing, 
her loving subjects. 

But now that it may yet more par- 'riie part o( 
licularly appear what is tlie sum of this oiikht 
new building, and by what joints and sinews the 
same is raised and knit together, 1 must let you 
know, that besides the fermom-H dfqmlieH, which at; 
this day be three in nitmber, and besides the doctor 
, of whom I spake, there is also a receiver, who alone 
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handleth the moneys, and three clerhs, that be em¬ 
ployed severally, as anon you 'shall perceive j and 
by these persons the whole proceeding in this charge 
is thus performed. 

Proceeding recognition or acknowledgment 

upon fines, of a final concord upon any writ of cove¬ 
nant finable, for so we call that which 
containeth lands above the yearly value of forty 
shillings, and all others we term nnfinable, be taken 
by justice of assize, or by the chief justice of the 
common pleas, and the yearly value of those lands 
be also declared by affidavit made before the same 
justice; then is tile recognition and value, signed 
with the hand-w'riting of that justice, carried by the 
cursitor in chanceiy for that shire where those lands 
do lie, and by him is a writ of covenant thereupon 
drawn and engrossed in parchment; which, having 
the same value indorsed on the backside thereof, is 
brought, together with the said paper that doth war¬ 
rant it, into this office ; and there first the doctor, 
conferring together the paper and writ, indorseth his 
imme upon that writ, close underneath the value 
thereof: then forasmuch as the valuation thereof is 
already made, that writ is delivered to the receiver, 
who taketh the sum of money that is due, after the 
rate of that yearly value, and indorseth the payment 
thereof upon the same writ accordingly : this done 
the same writ is brought to the second clerk, who 
entereth it into a several book, kept only for final 
writs of covenant, together with the yearly value, and 
the rate of the money paid, with the name of the 
party^ that made the affidavit, and of the justice that 
took It; and at the foot of that writ maketh a se¬ 
cret mark of liis said entry; lastly, that writ is de¬ 
livered to the deputies, who seeing that all the 
premises be orderly performed, do also indorse their 
own names upon the same writ for testimony of the 
money received. .Thus passeth it from this office 
to the Gustos brevium, from him to the queen’s silver 
then to the chirogi-apher to be engrossed, and so to 
be proclaimed in the court. But if no affidavit be 
already made touching the value, then is the writ of 
covenant brought first to the deputies ready drawn 
and engrossed : and then is the value made either 
by composition had with them without any oath, or 
else by oath taken before the doctor; if by compo¬ 
sition, then one of the deputies setteth down the 
yearly value, so agreed upon, at the foot of the back¬ 
side of the writ; which value the doctor causetli 
one of the clerks to write on the top of the back- 
side of the writ, as the eursitor did in the former, 
and after that the doctor indorseth his own name 
underneath it, and so passeth it through the hands of 
the receiver, of the clerk that maketh the entry, and 
of the deputies, as the former writ did. But if the 
valuation be made by oath taken before the doctor, 
then causeth he the clerk to indorse that value ac- 
coi ing and then also subscribeth he his name as 
before; and so the writ taketh the same course 
tiirough the office that the others had. 

Proceeding And this is the order for writs of 
uDon writs rtf covenant that be finable: the like 
^hereof was at the first observed, in pass- 
■ entry of lands holden in chief; sav- 


upon writs 
entry. 

ing of WT 


ing that they be entered into another book, especially 
appointed for them and for licences and pardons of 
alienation#; and the like is’ now severally done with 
the writs of entry of lands not so holden : which 
writs of covenant or entry not finable, thus it is 
done: an affidavit is made either before some such 
justice, or before the said doctor, that the lands, 
comprised in the writ, be not worth above forty 
^Idlings by the year, to be taken. And albeit now 
here can be no composition, since the que<#i<ii8 to 
have no fine at all for unfinable writs, yet dotli the 
doctor indorse his name, and cause the youngest, 
or third clerk, both to make entry of the writ into 
3 third hook, purposely kept for those only writs, 
and also to indorse it thus, « finis nullus ;That 
done, it receiveth the names of the deputies, indorsed 
as before, and so passeth hence to the custos hrevhm 
as the rest. Upon every doquet for licence of alien¬ 
ation, or warrant for pardon of alienation,'the party 
IS likewise at liberty either to Compound with the 
deputies, or to make affidavit touching the yearly 
value; which being known once and set down, the 
doctor describeth his name, the receiver taketh the 
money after the due rate and proportion j the se¬ 
cond clerk entereth the doquet or warrant into the 
book that is proper for them, and for the writs of 
entry, with a notice also, whether it passeth by oath 
or by composition: then do the deputies sign it 
with their hands, and so it is conveyed to the deputy 
of Mr. Bacon, clerk of the licences, whose charge 
It IS to procure the land of the lord chancellor, and 
consequently the great seal for every such licence or 
pardon. 

There yet remaineth untouched, the .. 
order that is for the mean profits; for upon forfeiture 
also there is an agreement made here 
when it is discovered that any alienation hath been 
made of lands holden in chief, without the queen’s 
licence ; and albeit that in the other cases, one whole 
year’s profit be commonly payable upon such a par¬ 
don, yet where the alienation is made by devise in 
a last will only, the third part of these profits is 
there demandable, by special provision thereof made 
in the statute 34 H. YIII. c. 5. but yet 
every way the yearly profits of the 34 H, Viil. 
lands so aliened without licence, and 
lost even from the time of the writ of sc&e facias, 
or inquisition thereupon returned into the exchequer 
until the time that the party shall come hither to 
sue forth his charter of pardon for that offence. 

In which part the subject hath in time gained 
double ease of two weighty burdens, that in former 
ages did grievously press him : the one before the 
institution of this office, and the other sithence: for 
in ancient time, and of right, as it is judged 46 E. 

III. Fitzh. forfait 18, the mean profits were pre¬ 
cisely answered after the rate and proportion per 
diem, even from the time of the alienation made. 
Again, whereas before the receipt of them in this 
office, they were assessed by the affidavit from the 
time of the inquisition found, or scire facias returned 
now not so much at any lime as the one half, and 
many times not the sixth part of them is exacted. 
Mere therefore, above the rest, is great necessity to 
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show favour and merciful dealing: because it many 
times happeneth, that either through the remote 
dwelling of the party from the lands, or by the neg¬ 
ligence or evil practice of under-sheriffs and their 
bailiffs, the owner hath incurred the forfeiture of 
eight or ten yearsf whole profits of his lands, before 
he cometh to the knowledge of the process that run¬ 
neth against him: other times an alienation made 
without licence is discovered when the present owner 
Ut^arids is altogether ignorant that his lands be 
holden in chief at all: other times also some man 
concludeth himself to have such a tenure by his own 
suing forth of a special wuit of livery, or by causeless 
procuring a licence, or pardon, for his alienation, 
when in truth the lands be not either holden at all 
of her Majesty, or not holden in chief, but by a 
mean tenure in socage, or by knighf s service at the 
most. In which cases, and the like, if the extre¬ 
mity should be rigorously urged and taken, espe¬ 
cially where the years be many, the party should be 
cliiven to his utter overthrow, to make half a 
purchase, or more, of his own proper land and living. 

, About the discovery of the tenure in 
cTerk.^^^ following of process for such 

alienation made, as also about the call* 
ing upon sheriffs for their accounts, and the bring¬ 
ing in of the parties by seisure of their lands, there¬ 
fore the first and principal clerk in this office, of 
whom I had not before any cause to speak, is chiefly 
and in a manner wholly occupied and set on w^ork. 

Thclisdiargo any time happen, as, 

Of him that notwithstanding the best endeavour, it 

cin'ef when he' “**y happen, that the process, 

issuederrone. howsoever colourably awarded, hath 
not hit the very mark whereat it was 
directed, but haply calleth upon some man who is 
not of right to be charged with the tenure in chief, 
that is objected against j then is he, upon oatli and 
other good evidence, to receive his discharge under 
the hands of the deputies, but with a quomque, and 
with $alvo Jure dominm* Usage and deceivable 
manner of awarding iwoccss cannot be avoided, 
csiiccially where a man, having in some one place 
both lands holden in chief, and other lands not so 
holden, alieneth the lands not holden: seeing that 
it cannot appear by record nor otherwise, without 
the express declaration and evidences of the jiarty 
himself, whether they be the same lands that be 
holden, or others. And therefore albeit the party 
grieved thereby may have some reason to comidain 
of an untrue charge, yet may he not well call it an 
unjust vexation j but ought rather to look upon that 
ease, which in this kind of proceeding he hath 
found, where, besides his labour, he is not to expend 
above two and twenty shillings in the whole charge, 
in comparison of that toil, cost, and care, which he 
in the case was wont to sustain by the writ of cer- 
liorari in the exchequer 5 wherein besides all his 
labour, it did cost him fifty shillings at the least, 
and sometimes twice so much, before he could find 
the means to be delivered. 

1^)1 icy for Thus have I run through the whole 

nlpUon^^ practice, in the open time 

of the term; and that the more par- 
von. I. 2 a ^ ' 


ticularly and at full, to the end that thereby these 
things ensuing, might the more fully appear, and 
plainly bewray themselves: first, that this present 
manner of exercising of this office hath so many 
testimonies, interchangeable warrants, and counter- 
rolments, whereof each, running through the hands 
and resting in the power of so many several persons, 
is sufficient to argue and convince all manner of 
falsehood j so as with a general conspiracy of all 
those offices together, it is almost impossible to 
contrive any deceit therein: a right ancient and 
sound policy, whereupon both the order of the ac¬ 
counts in the exchequer, and of the affairs of her 
Majesty’s own household, are so grounded and built, 
that the infection of an evil mind in some one or 
twain cannot do any great harm, unless the rest of 
the company he also poisoned by their contagion. 
And surely, as Cicero said, “Nullum est tarn des- 
peralum collegium, in quo non unus e multis sit 
Sana mente prmditus.” Secondly, that here is great 
use both of discretion, learning, and integrity ; of 
discretion, I say, for examining- the de- tnetiuaiiiv of 
grees of favour, which ought to be im- rates justhl- ^ 

parted diversly, and for discerning the 
valuations of lands, not in one place or shire, but in 
each county and corner of the realm; and that not 
of one sort or quality, but of every kind, nature, and 
degree: fur a taste whereof, and to the end that all 
due qualily of rates be not suddenly charged witli 
infidelity, and condemned for corruption; it is note¬ 
worthy, that favour is here sometimes right worthily 
bestowed, not only in a general regard of the per- 
! son, by which every man ought to have a good 
pennyworth of his own, but more especially also and 
with much distinction: for a peer of 
the realm, a counsellor of state, a judge person, 
of the land, an officer that laboureth in furtherance 
of the tenure, or a poor person, are not, as I think, 
to be measured by the common yard, but by the 
pole of special grace and dispensation. Such as 
served in the wars have been permitted, by many 
statutes, to alien their lands of this nature, without 
suing out of any licence. All those of the chancery 
have claimed and taken the privilege to pass their 
writs without fine; and yet therefore do still look to 
be easily fined: yea the favourites in court, and tns 
many as serve the queen in ordinary, take it un¬ 
kindly if they have not more than market measure. 

Again, the consideration of the place 
or county where the lands do lie, may ^ 
justly cause the rate or valuation to be the more or 
less; for as the writs do commonly report the land 
by numbers of acres, and as it is allowable, for the 
eschewing of some dangers, that those numbers do 
exceed the very content and true quantity of the 
lands themselves; so in some counties they are not 
much acquainted with admeasurement by acre : and 
thereby, for the mo.st part, the writs of those shires 
and counties do contain twice or thrice so many 
acres more than the land hath. In some places the 
lands do lie open in common fields, and be not so 
valuable as if they were enclosed: and not only in 
one and the same shire, but also within the self¬ 
same lordship, parish, or hamlet, lands have their 
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divers degrees of value, through the diversity of 
their fertility or barrenness: wherein how great 
odds and variety there is, he shall soonest find, that 
will examine it by his own skill in whatsoever place 
that he knoweth best. 

Moreover, some lands be more chargeable than 
others are, respecting either the tenure, as knight’s 
service, and the tenure in chief, or in regard of de¬ 
fence against the sea and great rivers; as for their 
lying near to the borders of the realm, or because 
of great and continual purveyances that are made 
upon them, or such like. 

And in some counties, as namely westward, their 
yearly rents, by which most commonly their value 
to her Majesty is accounted, are not to this day im¬ 
proved at all, the landlords making no less gain by 
fines and incomes, than there is raised in other 
places by enhancement of rents. 

The manner manner and sorts of the convey¬ 

or the assur- ance of the land itself is likewise vari¬ 
able, and therefore deservefch a diverse 
consideration and value: for in a pardon one whole 
year’s value, together with the mean rates thereof, 
is due to be paid; which ought therefore to be 
more favourably assessed, than where but a third 
part of one year’s rent, as in a licence or writ of 
entry, or where only a tenth part, as in a writ of 
covenant, is to be demanded. 

A licence also and a pardon are to pass the 
charges of the great seal, to the which the bargain 
and sale, the fine and recovery are not subject. 
Sometimes upon one only alienation and change, the 
purchaser is to pass both licence, fine, and recovery, 
and is for this multiplicity of payments more to be 
favoured, than he which bringeth but one single pay 
for all his assurance. 

Moreover, it is very often seen that the same land 
snfTereth sundry transmutations of owners within one 
term, or other small compass of time; by which 
return much profit cometh to her Majesty, though 
the party feel of some favour in that doing. 

Neither is it of small moment in this 
Sveyances. behold to what end the con¬ 

veyances of land be delivered: seeing 
that sometimes it is only to establish the lands in 
the hands of the owner and his posterity, without 
any alienation and change of possession to be made : 
sometimes a fine is levied only to make good a lease 
for years, or to pass an estate for life, upon which 
no yearly rent is reserved ; or to grant a reversion, 
or remainder, expectant upon a lease, or estate, that 
yieldcth no rent. Sometimes the land is given in 
mortgage only, with full intention to be redeemed 
within one year, six months, or a lesser time. 
Many assurances do also pass to godly and charita¬ 
ble uses alone; and it happeneth not seldom, that, 
to avoid the yearly oath, for averment of the conti¬ 
nuance of some estate for life, which is eigne, and 
not subject to forfeiture, for the alienation that 
comcth after it, the party will ofler to sue a pardon 
uncompelled before the time; in all which some 
mitigation of the uttermost value may well and 
1 E.IH. c. 1 *^. worthily be ofiered, the rather for that 
the statute, I E. III. cap. 12, willeth, 


that in this service generally a reasonable fine shall 
be taken. 

Lastly, error, misclaim, and forgetful- Error and 
ness, do now and then become suitors mistaking, 
for some remission of extreme rigour: for I have 
sundry times observed, that an assurance, being 
passed through for a competent fine, hath come 
back again by reason of some oversight, and tlie 
party hath voluntarily repassecl it within a wjiile 
after. Sometimes the attorney, or follower ^ the 
cause, unskilfully thrusteth into the writ, Ijofh the 
uttermost quantity or more of the land, and the full 
rent also that is given for it: or else setteth down 
an entierty, where but a moiety, a third, or fourth 
part only was to be passed; or caiiseth a bargain 
and sale to be enrolled, when nothing passed thereby, 
because a fine had transferred the land before ; or 
else enrolleth it within the six months; whereas, 
before the end of those months, the land was brought 
home to the first owner, by repayment of the money 
for which it was engaged. In which and many 
other like cases, the client will rather choose to give 
a moderate fine for the alienation so recharged, than 
to undertake a costly plea in the exchequer, for 
reformation of that which was done amiss. I take 
it for a venial fault also to vouchsafe a pardon, after 
the rate and proportion of a licence, to him that 
without fraud or evil mind hath slipped a term or 
two months, by forgetting to purchase his licence. 

Much more could I say concerning this unhlani- 
able inequality of fines and rates: but as I meant 
only to give an essay thereof, so not doubting but 
that this may stand, both for the salisfacliou of such 
as be indifierent, and for the discharge of us that be 
put in trust with the service, wherein no doubt a 
good discretion and dexterity ought to be used, I 
resort to the place where I left, affirming that there 
is in this employment of ours great use of good 
learning also, as well to distinguish the manifold 
sorts of tenures and estates; to make construction 
of grants, conveyances, and wills, and to sound the 
validity of inquisitions, liveries, licences, and par¬ 
dons : as also to decipher the manifold slights and 
subtleties that are daily offered to defraud her Ma¬ 
jesty in this her most ancient and due prerogative, 
and finally to handle many other matters, which 
this purpose will not permit me to recount at large. 

Lastly, here is need, as I said, of integrity 
throughout the whole labour and practice, as with¬ 
out the which both the former learning and discre¬ 
tion are no better than armata 7iequitta, and nothing 
else but detestable craft and double villany. 

And now as you have seen that these clerks want 
not their full task of labour during the time of the 
open term, so is there for them whereupon to be 
occupied in the vacation also. 

For whereas alienations of lands, holden by the 
tenure of prerogative, be continually made, and that 
by many and divers ways, whereof all are not, at the 
first, to be found of record; and yet for the most 
part do come to be recorded in the end: the clerks 
of this office do, in the time of the vacation, repair 
to the rolls and records, as well of the chancery and 
king’s bench, as of the common pleas and exchequer, 
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whence they extract notes not only of inquisitions, 
common recoveries, and indentures of bargains and 
sales, that cannot but be of record, but also of such 
feoffments, exchanges, gifts by will, and indentures 
of covenants to raise uses of lands holden in chief, 
as are first made in the country without matter of 
record, and come at the length to be found by office 
or inquisition, that is of record; all which are 
digested into apt books, and are then sent to the 
rcBpLgjQjbrancer of the lord treasurer in the exchequer, 
to the end that he may make and send out processes 
upon them, as he doth upon the extracts of the 
final concords of such lands, which the clerk of the 
fines cloth convey unto him. 

Thus it is plain, that this new order by many 
degrees excelleth the former usage; as also for the 
present advancement of her Majesty’s commodity, 
and for the future profit which must ensue by such 
discovery of tenures as were concealed before, by 
awaking of such as had taken a long sleep, ancl by 
reviving a great many that w^ere more than half dead. 

The fees or allowances, that are termly given to 
these deputies, receiver, and clerks, for recompence 
of these their pains, I do purposely pretermit; be¬ 
cause they be not certain but arbitrary, at the good 
pleasure of those honourable persons that have the 
dispensation of the same: how’beit hitherto each 
deputy and the receiver hath received twenty 
pounds for his travail in each term, only the doctor 
hath not allowance of any sum in gross, but is alto¬ 
gether paid in petty fees, by the party or suitor; 
and the clerks are partly rewarded by that mean also, 
for their entries, discharges, and some other writings, 
besides that termly fee which they are allowed. 

But if the deputies take one penny, 
besides their known allowance, they buy 
it at the dearest ])rice that may be; 1 mean the 
shipwreck of conscience, and wdth the irrecoverable 
loss of their honesty and credit; and therefore since 
it appeareth wdiicli way each of these hath his 
reward, let us also examiiic that increase of benefit 
and gain, which is brought to her Majesty by the 
invention of this ofilce. 

At the end of Hilary term 1589, being the last 
open term of the lease of these profits granted to the 
late earl of liciccster, which also was to expire at 
I he feast of the Annunciation of the blessed Virgin 
Mary 1590, then shortly to ensue; the officers 
above remembered thought it, for good causes, their 
duties to exhibit to the said right honourable the 
lord treasurer a special declaration of (he yearly 
profits of these finances, paid into the hanaper (lur¬ 
ing every of the six years before the beginning of 
the demise th(‘reof made to that earl, conferred with 
th(^ profits thereof that had been yearly taken during 
the six last years before the determination of the 
l(?ase. By W’hieh it plainly appeared, that in all 
those first six years, next before the demise, there 
had been raised only 12798/. 15.v. 7(L ob. and in 
these last six years of the demise tlie full sum of 
32100/. d.v. 10//. qu. and so in all 19362/. 2.y. %L 
ob. qn. more in Lh(?se last, than in those former six 
years. But iKicause it inay he said, that all this 
increase redounded to the gain of the fermour only, I 
2 Q 2 


must add, that during all the time of the demise, he 
answ'ered 300/. rent, of yearly increase, above all 
that profit of 2133/. 2^?. 7d, qu. which bad been 
yearly and casually made in the sixteen years one 
with another next before: the which, in the term 
of fourteen years, for so long these profits have been 
demised by three several leases, die! bring 4200/. to 
her Majesty’s coffers. I say yearly; which may 
seem strange, that a casual and thereby uncertain 
profit should yearly be all one; but indeed such was 
the wmndrous handling thereof, that the profit was 
yearly neither more nor less to her Majesty, how¬ 
soever it might casually be more or less to him that 
did receive it. For the writs of covenant answered 
year by year 1152/. 16,y. 8c/. the licences and par¬ 
dons 934/. 36‘. 11c/. qu. and the mean rates 46/. ‘2 a‘. in 
all 2133/. 2.S‘. 7d. qu. without increase or diminution. 
Moreover, whereas her Majesty did, after the 
death of the earl, buy of the countess, being his 
executrix, the remanent of the last term of three 
years in those profits, wdiereof'there were only then 
six terms, that is, about one year and a half, to 
come, paying for it the sum of 3000/. her Majesty 
did clearly gain by that bargain the full sum of 
1173/. I5,y. 8c/. ob. above tbe said 3000/. above the 
rent of 3649/. 13,v. 10c/. ob. qu. proportionably due 
for that time, and above all fees and other reprises. 
Neither hath the benefit of this increase to her 
Majesty been contained within the hounds of this 
small office, but hath swelled over tlie banks thereof, 
and displayed itself apj)arently, as well in tlie 
hanaper, by the fees of the great seal, which yield¬ 
ing 20.y. 4c/. towards her Majesty for every licence 
and pardon, wuis estimated to advantage her high¬ 
ness during those fourteen years, tin* snm of 3721/. 
6.V. ob. qu, more than w ithout that demise she w-as 
like to have found. As also in the court of wards 
and liveries, and in the exchequer itself: where, by 
reason of the tenures in chief revived through the 
only labours of these officers, botti the sums for 
respect of homage be increased, and the profits of 
Wfirdships, primer seisins, oust/u’ le maine, and 
liveries, cannot but be much advane(‘d. And so her 
Majesty’s self hath, in this particular, gained tlie 
full sum of 8736/. 5.v. bd. ob. (pi. not comprising 
those profits in the exchequer and court of wards, 
the very certainty wdiereof lieth iMt in the kiiou- 
ledge of these officers, nor accounting any part of 
that great benefit which the earl and liis executrix 
have made by the demises: which one year with 
another, during all the thirteen y/'srs and a half, I 
suppose to have been 2263/. or tlnueabouts ; and .vo 
in all about 27158/. above all his costs and ex¬ 
penses, The which albeit 1 do here report only for 
the justification of the service in tin’s place ; yet 
who cannot but see withal, how mucli the royal 
revenues might be advanced, if but ttie like good 
endeavours were showed for her Majesty in the rest 
of her finances, as have been found in this office for 
llie commodity of this one subject P 

The views of all which matter being presentc'd to 
the most wise and princely ecmsideratiou of lier 
Majesty, she was pleas(M to demise these pia)fits 
and fines for other five years, to begin at the feast 
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of the Annunciation 1590, in the thirty-second year 
of her reign, for the yearly rent formerly reserved 
upon the leases of the earl ; within the compass of 
which five years, expired at the Annunciation 1595, 
there was advanced to her Majesty’s benefit, by this 
service, the whole sum of 13013/. 14.?. Id, qu. be¬ 
yond the ancient yearly revenues, whicn, before any 
lease, were usually made of these finances. To 
which if there be added 5700/. for the gain given 
to her Majesty by the yearly receipt of 300/. in 
rent, from the first demise to the earl, until the time 
of his death, together with the sum of 1173/. 15.y. 
8d, ob. clearly won in those six terms bought of the 
countess; then the whole comihodity, from the first 
institution of this office, till the end of these last five 
years expired at the Annunciation 1595, shall ap¬ 
pear to be 19887/. 9s. 9d. ob. qu. To the which 
sum also if 28550/. 15s. 6d, ob. qu. which the earl 
and the countess levied hereby, be likewise adjoined, 
then the whole profit taken in these nineteen years, 
that is, from the first lease to the end of the last, 
for her Majesty, the earl, and the countess, will 
amount unto 48438/. 5s. 4d, This labour hitherto 
thus luckily succeeding, the deputies in this office 
finding by daily proof, that it was wearisome to the 
subject to travel to divers places, and through sun¬ 
dry hands, for the pursuing of common recoveries, 
either not holden of her Majesty at all, or but partly 
holden in chief; and not doubting to improve her 
Majesty’s revenue therein, and that without loss to 
any, either private person or public officer, if the 
same might be managed by them jointly with the 
rest whereof they had the charge; they found, by 
search in the hanaper, that the fruits of those writs 
of entry had not, one year with another, in the ten 
years next before, exceeded 400/. by the year. 
Whereupon they took hold of the occasion then pre¬ 
sent, for the renewing of the lease of the former 
profits j and moved the lord treasurer, and Sir John 
Fortescue, under-treasurer and chancellor of the 
exchequer, to join the same in one and the same 
demise, and to yield unto her Majesty 500/. by year 
therefor; which is 100/. yearly of increase. The 
which desire being by them recommended to her 
Majesty, it liked her forthwith to include the same, 
and all the former demised profits, within one entire 
lease, for seven years, to begin at the said feast of 
the Annunciation 1597, under the yearly rent of 
2933/. 2^. qu. Since which time hitherto, I 
mean to the end of Michaelmas term 1598, not only 
the proportion of the said increased 100/. but almost 
of one other 100/. also, hath been answered to her 
Majesty’s coffers, for those recoveries so drawn into 
the demise now continuing. 

Thus I have opened both the first plotting, the 
especial practice, and the consequent profit arising 
by these officers : and now if I should be demanded, 
whether this increase of profit were likely to stand 
without fall, or to be yet amended or made more ? 

I would answer, that if some few tfiings were pro¬ 
vided, and some others prevented, it is probable 
enough in mine opinion, that the profit should 
rather receive accession than decay. 

The things that I wish to be provided are these: 


firsi, that by the diligence of these officers, assisted 
with such other as can bring good help thereunto, 
a general and careful collection he made of all the 
tenures in chief: and that the same be digested by 
way of alphabet into apt volumes, for every part, or 
shire, of the realm. Then that every office, or in¬ 
quisition, that findeth any tenure in chief, shall ex¬ 
press the true quantities of the lands so holden, 
even as in ancient time it was wont to be done*hy 
way of admeasurement, after the manner otA-i)er- 
fect extent or survey; whereby all the parts of the 
tenancy in chief may be wholly brought to light, 
howsoever in process of time it hath been, or shall 
be torn and dismembered. For prevention, I wish 
likewise, first, that some good means were devised 
for the restraint of making these inordinate and 
covenous leases of lands, holden in chief, for hun¬ 
dreds or thousands of years, now grown so bold; that 
they dare show themselves in fines, levied upon the 
open stage of the common pleas; by which one 
man taketh the full profit, and another beareth the 
empty name of tenancy, to the infinite deceit of her 
Majesty in this part of her prerogative. Then, that 
no alienation of lands holden in chief should be 
available, touching the freehold or inheritance 
thereof, but only where it were made by matter of 
record, to be found in some of her Majesty’s trea¬ 
suries; and lastly, that a continual and watchful 
eye be had, as well upon these new-founden tra¬ 
verses of tenure, which are not now tried pej’ pa^ 
triam^ as the old manner was; as also upon all such 
pleas whereunto the confession of her Majesty’s said 
attorney-general is expected: so as the tenure of 
the prerogative be not prejudiced, either by the 
fraud of counsellors at the law, many of which do 
bend their wits to the overthrow thereof; or by the 
greediness of clerks and attorneys, that, to serve 
their own gain, do both impair the tenure, and 
therewithal grow more heavy to the client, in so 
costly pleading for discharge, than the very confes¬ 
sion of the matter itself would prove unto him. I 
may yet hereunto add another thing, very meet not 
only to be prevented with all speed, but also to be 
punished with great severity: I mean that collusion 
set on foot lately, between some of her Majesty’s 
tenants in chief, and certain others that have had 
to do in her highness’s grants of concealed lands: 
where, under a feigned concealment of the land it¬ 
self, nothing else is sought but only to make a 
change of the tenure, which is reserved upon the 
gnmt of those concealments, into that tenure in 
chief: in which practice there is no less abuse of 
her Majesty’s great bounty, than loss and hinderance 
of her royal riglit. These things thus settled, the 
tenure in chief should be kept alive and nourished; 
the which, as it is the very root that doth maintain 
this silver stem, that by many rich and fruitful 
branches spreadeth itself into the chancery, ex¬ 
chequer, and court of ward; so, if it be suffered to 
starve, by want of ablaquealion, and other good hus¬ 
bandry, not only this yearly fruit will much decrease 
from lime to time, but also the whole body and 
boughs of that precious tree itself will fall into 
danger of decay and dying. 
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And now, to conclude therewith, I cannot see how 
it may justly be misliked, that her Majesty should, 
in a reasonable and moderate manner, demand and 
take this sort of finance: which is not newly out 
and imposed, but is given and grown up with the 
first law itself, and which is evermore accompanied 
with some special benefit to the giver of the same: 
seeing that lightly no alienation is made, but either 
iU’^<^llj;i,compence in money, or land, or for marriage, 
or other good and profitable consideration that doth 
move it: yea rather all good subjects and citizens 
ought not only to yield that gladly of themselves, 
but also to further it with other men ; as knowing 
that the better this and such like ancient and settled 


revenues shall be answered and paid, the less need 
her Majesty shall have to aslc subsidies, fifteens, 
loans, and whatsoever extraordinary helps, that 
otherwise must of necessity be levied upon them. 
And for proof that it shall be more profitable to her 
Majesty, to have every of the same to be managed 
by men of fidelity, that shall be waged by her own 
pay, than either to be letten out to the fermours' 
benefits, or to be left at large to the booty and spoil 
of ravenous ministers, that have not their reward; 
let the experiment and success he in this one ofifice, 
and persuade for all the rest. 

Laus Deo^ 
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LEARNED READING OF MR. FRANCIS BACON, 

ONE OP HEK MAJESTY’S COUNSEL AT LAW, 


THE STATUTE OF USES: 

BEING HIS DOUBLE READING TO THE HON. SOCIETY OF GRAY’S INN. ■ 
42 ELIZ. 


I HAVE chosen to read upon the statute of uses 
made 27 Hen. VIIL a law, whereupon the inherit¬ 
ances o-f this realm are tossed at this day, like a 
ship upon the sea, in such sort, that it is hard to say 
which bark will sink, and which will get to the 
haven; that is to say, what assurances will stand 
good, and what will not Neither is this any lack 
or default in the pilots, the grave and learned judges: 
but the tides and currents of received errors, and 
unwarranted and abusive experience, have been so 
strong, as they were not able to keep a right course 
according to the law, so as this statute is in great 
part as a law made in the parliament, held 35 Eeginae; 
for in 37 Keginm, by the notable judgment upon 
solemn arguments of all the judges assembled in 
the exchequer-chamber, in the famous cause be¬ 
tween Dillon and Freine, concerning an assurance 
made by Chudleigb, this law began to be reduced 
to a true and sound exposition, and the fiilse and 
perverted exposition, which had continued for so 
maiiy years, though never countenanced by any rule 
or authority of weight, hut only entertained in a 
popular conceit, and put in practice at adventure, 
grew to be controlled; since which time, as it cometh 
to pass always upon the first reforming of inveterate 
errors, many doubts and perplexed questions have 
risen, which are not yet resolved, nor the law there¬ 
upon settled: the consideration whereof moved me 


to take the occasion of performing this particular 
duty to the house, to see if I could, by my travel, 
bring the exposition thereof to a more general good 
of the commonwealth. 

Herein, though I could not be ignorant of the 
ditficulty of the matter, which he that taketh in hand 
shall soon find; or much less of my own inability, 
W’hich I had continual sense and feeling of; yet be¬ 
cause I had more means of absolution than the 
younger sort, and more leisure than the greater sort, 
I did think it not impossible to wmrk some profitable 
efifect; the rather because w^here an inferior wit is 
bent and conversant upon one subject, he shall many 
times with patience and meditation dissolve and undo 
many of the knots, which a greater wit, distracted 
with many matters, would rather cut in two than 
unknit: and at least, if my invention or judgment 
be too barren or too weak; yet, by the benefit of 
other arts, I did hope to dispose or digest the au- 
ihorities or opinions wliich are in cases of uses in 
such order and method, as they should take light 
one from another, though they took no light from 
me. And like to the matter of my reading shall my 
manner be, for my meaning is to revive and recon¬ 
tinue the ancient form of reading, which you may 
sec in Mr. Frowicke^s upon the prerogative, and. all 
other readings of ancient time, being of less os«» 
tentation, and more fruit than the manner latcdy 
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accustomed: for the use then was, suhstantially to 
expound the statutes by grounds and diversities; as 
you shall find the readings still to run upon cases of 
like law^ and contrary law ; whereof the one includes 
the learning of a ground, the other the learning of 
a difference: and not to stir concise and subtle 
doubts, or to contrive a multitude of tedious and in¬ 
tricate cases, whereof all, saving one, are buried, 
and the greater part of that one case, which is taken, 
■is commonly nothing to the matter in hand ; but my 
labour shall be in the ancient course, to open the law 
upon doubts, and not to open doubts upon this law. 

EXPOSITIO STATUTE 

The exposition of this statute consists, upon the 
matter without the statute: upon the matter within 
the statute. 

Three things are to be considered concerning 
these statutes, and all other statutes, which are helps 
and inducements to the right understanding of any 
statute, and yet are no part of the statute itself. 

1. The consideration of the statute at the com¬ 
mon law^ 

2. The consideration of the miscliief which the 
statute intendeth to redress, as also any other mis¬ 
chief, which an exposition of the statute this way 
or that way may breed. 

3. Certain maxims of the common law, touching 
exposition of statutes. 

Having therefore framed six divisions, according 
to the number of readings upon the statute itself, I 
have likewise divided the matter without the statute 
into six introductions or discourses, so that for every 
day’s reading I have made a triple provision. 

1. A preface or introduction. 

2. A division upon the law itself. 

3. A few brief cases, for exercise and argument. 

The last of which I would have forborne: and, 

according to the ancient manner, you should have 
taken some of my points upon my divisions, one, 
two, or more, as you should have thought good; 
save that 1 had this regard, that the younger sort 
of the bar were not so conversant with matters upon 
the statutes; and for their ease I have interlaced 
some matters at the common law, that are more 
familiar within the books. 

1. The first matter I will discourse unto you, is 
the nature and definition of an use, and its inception 
and progression before the statute. 

2. The second discourse shall be of the second 
spring of this tree of uses since the statute. 

3. The third discourse shall be of the estate of 
the assurances of this realm at this day upon uses, 
and what kind of them is convenient and reasonable, 
and not fit to be touched, as far as the sense of law 
and natural construction of the statute will give 
leave; and what kind of them is convenient and 
meet to be suppressed, 

4. The fourth discourse shall be of certain rules 
and expositions of laws applied to this present 
purpose. 

5. The fifth discourse shall be of the best course 
to remedy the same inconveniencies now a-foot, by 


construction of the statute, without offering violence 
to the letter or sense. 

6. The sixth and last discourse shall be of the 
best course to remedy the same inconveniencies, and 
to declare the law by act of parliament: w^hich last 
I think good to reserve, and not to publish. 

The nature of an use is best discerned by consider¬ 
ing what it is not, and then what it is; for it is the 
nature of all human science and knowledge to pro¬ 
ceed most safely, by negatives and exclusives, to 
what is affirmative and inclusive : 

First, an use is no right, title, or interest in law; 
and therefore master attorney, who read upon this 
statute, said well, that there are but two rights: 

, Jus in rc: Jus ad rem. 

The one is an estate, which is Jus in re; the 
other a demand, which is Jus ad rem: but an use is 
neither; so that in 24 H. YIII. it is said that the 
saving of the statute of 1 R. III. which saveth any 
right or interest of entails, must he understood of 
entails of the possession, and not of the part of the 
use, because an use is no right nor interest. So 
again, you see Littleton’s conceit, that air use should 
amount to a tenancy at will, whereupon a release 
might well inure, because of privity, is controlled by 
4 and 5 H. YII. and divers other books, which say 
that cestuy que use is punishable in an action of 
trespass towards the feoffees ; only 5 H. Y. seemeth 
to be at some discord with other books, where it is 
admitted for law, that if there be cestui/ que use of 
an advowson, and he be outlawed in a personal ac¬ 
tion, the king should have the presentment; wdiich 
case Master Phvens, in the argument of Chudlcigh’s 
case, did seem to reconcile thus ; where cestui/ que 
use, being outlawed, had presented in his own name, 
there the king should remove his incumbent; but 
no such thing can be collected upon that book : and 
therefore I conceive the error grew upon this, that 
because it was generally thought, that an use was 
but a pernancy of profits; and then again because 
the law is, that, upon outlawries upon personal ac¬ 
tions, the king shall have the pernancy of profits, 
they took that to be one and the self-same thing 
which ceslinj que use had, and which the king was 
entitled unto; which was not so; for the king had 
remedy in law for his pernancy of profits, but cestui/ 
que use had none. The books go farther, and say, 
that an use is nothing, as in 2 II. YII. del was 
brought and counted sur leas for years rendering 
rent, &c. The defendant pleaded in bar, that the 
plaintiff “nihil habuit tempore dimissionis:” the 
plaintiff made a special replication, and showed that 
he had an use, and issue joined upon that; where¬ 
fore it appeareth, that if he had taken issue upon 
the defendant’s plea, it should have been found 
against him. So again in 4 Reginm, in the case of 
the Lord Sandys, the truth of the case was a fine 
levied by cestui/ que use before the statute, and this 
coming in question since the statute upon an aver¬ 
ment by the plaintiff “ quod partes finis nihil habu- 
erunt,” it is said that the defendant may show the 
special matter of the use, and it shall be no de- 
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parture from the first pleading of the fine; and it is 
said farther that the averment given in 4 H. VII. 
“ quod partes finis nihil habuerunt, nec in posses- 
sionCj nec in usn/' was ousted upon this statute of 
27 H. VIII. and was no more now to be accepted ; 
but yet it appears, that if issue had been taken upon 
the general averment, without the special matter 
showed, it should have been found for him that 
took the averment, because an use is nothing. But 
the^ teoks are not to be taken generally or grossly ; 
for we see in the same books, when an use is espe¬ 
cially alleged, the law taketh knowledge of it; but 
the sense of it is, that u.se is nothing for which 
remedy is given by the course of the common law, 
so as the law knowclh it, but protects it not ,* and 
therefore when the question cometh, whether it hath 
any being in nature or conscience, the law accepteth 
of it; and therefore Littleton’s case is good law, that 
he who hath hut forty shillings freehold in use, 
shall be sworn in an inquest, for it is ruled, “ secun¬ 
dum dominium naturale,” and not “ secundum do¬ 
minium legitimum, nam natiira dominus est, quia 
fructum ex re percipit.’^ And some doubt if upon 
subsidies and taxes cestuy quo use should he valued 
as an owner: so likewise if eeslufi qua use had re¬ 
leased his use unto the feoffee for six pounds, or 
contracted with a stranger for the like sum, there is 
no doubt but it is a good condition or contract 
whereon to ground an action upon the case : for 
money for release of a suit in the chancery is a 
good quid pro quo ; therefore to conclude, though an 
use be nothing in law to yield remedy by course of 
law, yet it is somewhat in reputation of law and 
conscience : for that may be somewhat in conscience 
which is nothing in law, like as that may be some¬ 
thing in law which is nothing in conscience; as if 
the feoffees had made a feoffment over in fee, hmia 
fide, upon good consideration, and upon a subpoena 
brought against them, they pleaded this matter in 
chancery, this, had been nothing in conscience, not 
as to discharge them of damages. 

A second negative fit to be understood is, that a 
uSe is no covin, nor is it a collusion, as the word is 
now used; for it is to be noted, that where a man 
doth remove the state and possession of land, or 
goods, out of himself unto another upon trust, it is 
either a special trust, or a general trust. 

The special trust is either lawful or unlawful. 

The special trust Tinlawful is, according to the 
case, provided for by ancient statutes of fermours of 
the profits; as where it is to defraud creditors, or to 
get men to maintaiti suits, or to defeat the tenancy 
of the pr(peipe, or tlic statute of mortmain, or the 
lords of their wardships, or the like ; and those are 
termed frauds, covins, or collusions. 

The special trust lawful is, as when I infeolf some 
of my friends, because 1 am to go beyond the seas, 
or because I would free the land from some statute, 
or bond, which I am to enter into, or upon intent 
to be reinfeoffed, or intent to be vouched, and so to 
sufier a common recovery, or upon intent that the 
feoffees shall infeoff over a stranger, and infinite the 
like intents and purposes, which fall out in men^s 
dealings and occasions; and this we call confidence, 


and the books do call them intents; but when* the 
trust is not special, nor transitor}^ but general and 
permanent, there it is an use; and tlierefore these 
three are to be distinguislied, and not confounded ; 
the covin, confidence, and use. 

So as now we are come by negatives to the affir¬ 
mative, what an use is, agreeable to the definition in 
riowden, 352, Belamer’s case, where it is said: 

An use is a trust reposed by apy person in the 
terre-tenant, that he may suffer him to take the 
profits, and that he will perform his intent. 

But it is a shorter speech to say, that 

Usus est dominium, fiduciamm: 

Use is an owner’s lifesliip in trust 

So that ** usus et .status, sive possessio, potius 
differunt secundum rationein fori, quam secundum 
naturam rei,^’ for that one of them is in court of 
law, the other in court of con.science; and for a trust, 
which is the way to an use, it is exceeding well 
defined by a civilian of great understanding: 

Fides est obligatio conscientiie unius ad intcutionett 
alterius. 

And tliey have a good division likewise of rights s 
Jus precarium: Jus fidueiarium: Jus legitimum, 

1. A right in courtesy, for tlie which there Is no 
remedy at alL 

2. A right in trust, for which there is a remedy, 
hut only in conscience. 

3. A right in law^ 

8o much of the nature and definition of a tise. 

It followeth to consider the parts and properties 
of an use : wherein by the consent of all books, as 
it w^as distinctly delivered by Justice Walmsley In 
3() of Elizabeth : That a trust consisteth upon three 
parts. 

The first, that the feoffee will suffer the feoffor 
to take the profits. 

The second, that the feoffee upon request of the 
feoffor, or notice of his will, will execute the estates 
to the feoffor, or his heirs, or any other by his di¬ 
rection* 

The third, that if the feofiee he disseised, and so 
the feoffor disturbed, the feoflee will re-enter, or 
bring an action to re-continuo the possession: to 
that those three, pernancy of profits, GXQ:(^nilon of 
estates, and defence of the land, are the three points 
of trust. 

The properties of an use are exceeding well set 
forth by Fenner, justice, in the same case; and they 
be three: 

1. Uses, .saith he, are created by confidence : 

2. Preserved by privity, which is nothing cdse but 
a continuance of the confidence, without interrup¬ 
tion : and, 

3. Ordered and guided by conscience ; either by 
the private conscience of the feoffee; or the gene¬ 
ral conscience of the realm, which is chancery. 

The two former of which, because they ba matters 
more thoroughly beaten, and we shall have occasion 
hereafter to handle them, we will not now dilate 
upon: 
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But the third, we will speak somewhat of; both 
because it is a key to open many of the true reasons, 
and learnings of uses, and because it tendeth to de¬ 
cide our great and principal doubts at this day. 

Coke, solicitor, entering into his argument of 
Chudleigh's case, said sharply and fitly: I will 
put never a case but it shall be of an use, for an use 
in law hath no fellow meaning, that the learaing 
of uses is not to be matched with other learnings. 
Anderson, chief justice, in the argument of the same 
case, did truly and profoundly control the vulgar 
opinion collected upon 5 E. IV. that there might be 
possessio fratris of an use; for he said, that it was 
no more but that the chancellor would consult with 
the rules of law, where the intention of the parties 
did not specially appear; and therefore the private 
conceit, which Glanville, justice, cited in the 42 
Beginae, in the case of Corbet, in the common pleas, 
of one of Lincoln's Inn, whom he named not, but 
seemed to allow, is not sound; which was, that an 
use was but a limitation, and did ensue the nature 
of a possession. 

This very conceit was set on foot in 27 H. VIIL 
in the Lord Darcie's case, in which time they began 
to heave at uses: for thereafter the realm had many 
ages together put in ure the passage of uses by will, 
they began to argue that an use was not deviseable, 
but that it did ensue the nature of the land; and 
the same year after, this statute was made; so that 
this opinion seemeth ever to be a prelude and fore¬ 
runner to an act of parliament touching uses; and 
if it be so meant now, t like it well: but in the 
mean time the opinion itself is to be rejected; and 
because, in the same case of Corbet, three reverend 
judges of the court of common pleas did deliver and 
publish their opinion, though not directly upon the 
point adjudged, yet obiter as one of the reasons of 
their judgment, that an use of inheritance could not 
be limited to cease; and again, that the limitation 
of a new use could not be to a stranger ; ruling uses 
merely according to the ground of possession; it is 
wmrth the labour to examine that learning. By 
3 Hen. VII. you may collect, that if the feoffees had 
been disseised by the common law, and an ancestor 
collateral of cestuy que use had released unto the 
disseisor, and his warranty had attached upon cestmj 
que use; yet the chancellor, upon this matter showed, 
would have no respect unto it, to compel the feoffees 
to execute the estate unto the disseisor: for there 
the case being, that cestuy que use in tail having 
made an assurance by fine and recovery, and by 
warranty which descended upon his issue, two of the 
judges held, that the use is not extinct; and Bryan 
and Hussey, that held the contrary, said, that the 
common law is altered by the new statute; whereby 
they admit, that by the common law that warranty 
will not bind and extinct a right of an use, as it will 
do a right of possession; and the reason is, because 
the law of collateral warranty is a hard law, and not i 
to be considered in a court of conscience. In 5 Edw. i 
IV. it is said, that if cestuy que be attainted, ] 
q[ueTy, who shall have the land, for the lord shall i 
not^ have the land; so as there the use doth not ] 
limitate the possession; and the reason is, because ] 


i the lord hath a rent by title; for that is nothing to 
, the subpoena^ because the feoffee’s intent was never 
• to advance the lord, but only his own blood; and 
therefore the query of the book ariseth, what the 
trust and confidence of the feoffee did tie him to do, 
as w^hether he should not sell the land to the use of 
the feoffee’s will, or in piosususf So favourable 
they took the intent in those days, as you find in 
27 Hen. VI. that if a man had appointed his useTo 
one for life, the remainder in fee to another, tlnd 
cestwt} que use for life had refused, because the in¬ 
tent appeared not to advance the heir at all, nor him 
in reversion, presently the feoffee shotild have the 
estate for life of him that refused, some ways to the 
behoof of the feoffor. But to proceed in some 
better order towards the disproof of this opinion of 
limitation, there be four points wherein w^'e will ex 
amine the nature of uses. 

1. The raising of them. 

2. The preserving of them. 

3. The transferring of them. 

4. The extinguishing of them. 

1. In all these four, you shall see apparently that 
uses stand upon their own reasons, utterly differing 
from cases of possession. I would have one case 
showed by men learned in the law, where there is a 
deed ; and yet there needs a consideration ; as for 
parole, the law adjudgeth it too light to give action 
without consideration; but a deed ever in law im¬ 
ports a consideration, because of the deliberation 
and ceremony in the confection of it: and therefore 
in 8 Begin® it is solemnly argued, that a deed 
should raise an use without any other consideration. 
In the queen’s case, a false consideration, if it be of 
record, will hurt the patent, but want of consider¬ 
ation doth never hurt it; and yet they say that an 
use is but a nimble and light thing; and now, con¬ 
trariwise, it seemeth to be weightier than anything 
else: for you cannot weigh it up to raise it, neither 
by deed, nor deed inrolled, without the weight of a 
consideration; but you shall never find a reason of 
this to the world’s end, in the law: But it is a reason 
of chancery, and it is this : 

That no court of conscience will enforce donum 
though the intent appear never so clearly, 
where it is not executed, or sufficiently passed by 
law; but if money had been paid, and so to a person 
damnified, or that it was for the establishment of his 
house, then it is a good matter in the chancery. So 
again I would see in the law, a case where a man 
shall take by a conveyance, be it by deed, livery, or 
word, that is not party to the grant: I do not say 
that the delivery must be to him that takes by the 
deed, for a deed may be delivery to one man to the 
use of another. Neither do I say that he must be 
party to the delivery of the deed, for he in the re¬ 
mainder may take though he be not party ; but he 
must be party to the words of the grant; here again 
the case of the use goeth single, and the reason is, 
because a conveyance in use is nothing but a pub¬ 
lication of the trust; and therefore so as the party 
trusted be declared, it is not material to whom the 
publication be. So much for the raising of uses. 
Now as to the preserving of them. 
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2. There is no case in the common law, wherein 
notice simply and nakedly is material to make a 
covin, or pariiceps crimmis ; and therefore if the 
heir which is in by descent, infeotf one which had 
notice of the disseisin, if he were not a disseisor de 
facto, it is nothing: so in 33 H. VI. if a feoffment 
be made upon collusion, and feoffee makes a feoff¬ 
ment over upon good consideration, the collusion is 
discharged, and it is not material if they had notice 
orn«. So as it is put in 14 H. VIII. if a sale be 
made in a market overt upon good consideration, 
although it be to one that hath notice that they are 
stolen goods, yet the property of a stranger is bound; 
though in the book before remembered 33 H. VI. 
some opine to the contrary, which is clearly no law; 
So in 31 E. III. if assets descend to the heir, and he 
alien it upon good consideration, although it be to 
one that had notice of the debt, or of the warranty, 
it is good enough. So 25 Ass. p. I. if a man enter 
of purpose into my lands, to the end that a stranger 
which hath right, should bring his prmcipe and evict 
the land, I may enter notwithstanding any such re¬ 
covery; but if he enter, having notice that the 
stranger hath right, and the stranger likewise having 
notice of his entry, yet if it were not upon con¬ 
federacy or collusion between them, it is nothing: 
and the reason of these cases is, because the common 
law looketh no farther than to see whether the act 
wore merely actus /ictus m fraudem legis; and 
therefore wheresoever it fmdeth consideration given, 
it dischargeth the covin. 

But come now to the case of use, and there it is 
otherwise, as it is in 14 H. VIIL and 28 H. VIIL 
and divers other books; which prove that if the 
feoffee sell the land for good consideration to one 
that hath notice, the purchaser shall stand seised to 
the ancient use; and the reason is, because the 
chancery looketh forther than the common law, 
namely, to the corrupt conscience of him that will 
deal in the land, knowing it in equity to be another’s; 
and therefore if there were radix aniariludmis, the 
consideration pnrgeth it not, but it is at tlic peril of 
•him that giveth it: so that consideration, or no con¬ 
sideration, is an issue at the common law; hut 
notice, or no notice, is an issue in the chancery. And 
so much for the preserving of uses. 

3, For the transferring of uses there is no case in 
law whereby an action is transferred, but the sub- 
pama in case of use was always assignable; nay 
farther, you find twice 27 H. VIIL fol. 10, pla. 9, 
and fob 30, and pla. 21, that a right of use may be 
transferred; for in the former case Montague maketh 
the olqection, and saith, that a right of use cannot 
be given by fine, but to him that hath the possession; 
Fitx-TIcrbert answereth, Yes, well enough; query 
the reason, saith the book. 

And in the latter case, where cestui/ qm use wms 
infeoffed by the disseisor of the feoffee, and made a 
feoffment over, Englcficld doubted whether the second 
feoffee should have the use. Fitz-IIerhert said, I 
marvel you will make a doubt of it, for there is no 
doubt but the use passeth by the feoffment to the 
stranger, and therefore this question needeth not to 
have been made,” So the great difficulty in 10 


Reginse, Delamer’s case, where the case was in effect 
tenant in tail of an use, the remainder in fee; tenant 
in tail made a feoffment in fee; tenant, by the statute 
of 1 R. III. and the feoffee infeoffed him in the re¬ 
mainder of the use, wdio made it over; and there 
question being made, whether the second feoffee 
should liave the use in remainder, it is said, that 
the second feoffee must needs have the best right in 
conscience ; because the first feoffee claimed nothing 
hut in trust, and the cestui/ que use cannot claim it 
against his sale; but the reason is apparent, as was 
touched before, that an use in esse was but a thing in 
action, or in suit to be brought in court of conscience, 
and where the suhpoeiia was to be brought against 
the feoffee in possession to execute the estate, or 
against the feoffee out of possession to recontinue 
the estate, always the subpoena might be transferred ; 
for still the action at the common law was not stirred, 
but remained in the feoffee; and so no mischief of 
maintenance or transferring rights. 

And if an use being but a right may be assigned, 
and passed over to a stranger, a rmilto fortim'i, it 
may be limited to a stranger upon tbe privity of the 
first conveyance, as shall be handled in another place: 
and as to what Glanvile, justice, said, he could never 
find by any book, or evidence of antiquity, a con¬ 
tingent use limited over to a stranger; I answer, 
first, it is no marvel that you find no case before E. 
IV. his time, of contingent uses, where there be not 
six of uses in all; and the reason I doubt was, men 
did choose well whom they trusted, and trust was 
well observed; and at this day, in Ireland, where 
uses be in practice, cases of uses come seldom in 
question, except it be sometimes upon the alienations 
of tenants in tail by fine, that the feoffees will not 
be brought to execute estates to the disinheritance 
of ancient blood. But for experience in the con¬ 
veyance, there was nothing more usual in obits, than 
to will the use of the land to certain persons and 
their heirs, so long as they shall pay the chantry 
priests their W’ages, and in default of payment to 
limit the use over to other persons and their heirs; 
and so, in case of forfeiture, through many degrees; 
and such conveyances are as ancient as R. 1 f. his lime. 

4. Now for determining and extinguishing of 
uses, I put the case of collateral warranty before, 
and to that the notable case of 14 H. VIIL Half¬ 
penny’s case, where this very point was as in the 
principal case ; for a right out of land, and the land 
itself in case of possession, cannot stand together, 
but the rent shall be extinct; but there the case is, 
that the use of the land and the use of the rent shall 
stand well enough together; for a rent charge was 
granted by the feoffee to one, that had notice of the 
use, and ruled, that the rent was to the ancient use, 
and both uses w^ere in esse simul el semel: and 
though Brudenell, chief justice, urged the ground 
of possession to be otherwise, yet he was overruled 
by the other three justices, and Brooke said unto 
him, he thought he argued much for his pleasure. 
And to conclude, we see that things may be avoided 
and determined by the ceremonies and acts, like 
unto those by which they are created and raised; 
that which passeth by livery ought to be avoided by 
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entry; that which passeth by grant, by claim ; that 
wliich passeth by way of charge, determineth by 
way of discharge : and so an use which is raised 
b'lit by a declaration or limitation, may cease by 
words of declaration or limitation, as the civil law 
saith, “ in his magis consentaneum est, quam ut 
iisdem modis res dissolvantur quibus constituantui'.’^ 
For the inception and progression of uses, I have 
for a precedent in them searched other laws, because 
states and commonwealths have common accidents; 
and I find in the civil law, that that which cometh 
nearest in name to the use, is nothing like in matter 
which is usus fructus: for usus fmctiis et dominium 
is with them, as with us, particular tenancy and 
inheritance. But that which resembleth the use 
most is Jidei commimm, and therefore you shall 
Inst. 1.2. Tit2 . Justinian, lib. 2, that they had 

a form in testaments, to give inherit¬ 
ance to one to the use of another, “ Haeredem 
constituo Caium ; rogo autem te, Caie, ut haeredi- 
tatem restituas Seio,’’ And the text of the civilians 
saith, that for a great time if the heir did not as he 
was required, ceshiy que uae had no remedy at all, 
until about the time of Augustus Caesar there grew 
in custom a flattering form of trust, for they penned 
it thus: “ Rogo te per salutem Augusti,” or “ per 
fortunam Augusti,” etc. Whereupon Augustus took 
the breach of trust to sound in derogation of himself, 
and. made a rescript to the praetor to give remedy 
in such cases; whereupon within the space of a 
hundred years, these trusts did spring and speed so 
fast, as they were forced to have a particular chan¬ 
cellor only for uses, who was called prmtor fidei- 
commissarius;’’ and not long after, the inconvenience 
of them being found, they resorted unto a remedy 
much like unto this statute ; for by two decrees of 
senate, called “ senatus consullum Trebellianum et 
Pegasianum,’’ they made cestuy que use to be heir 
in substance. I have sought likewise, whether there 
be any thing which maketh with them in our law, 
and I find that Periam, chief baron, in the argument 
of Chudleigh’s case, conapareth them to copyholders, 
and aptly for many respects. 

First, because as an use seemeth to be an heredi¬ 
tament in the court of chancery, so the copyhold 
seemeth to be an hereditament in the lord’s court. 

Secondly, this conceit of limitation hath been 
troublesome in copyhobiers as well as in uses; for 
it hath been of late days questioned, whether there 
should be dowers, tenancies by the courtesy, entails, 
discontinuances, and recoveries of copyholds, in the 
nature of inheritances, at the common law; and still 
the judgments have weighed, that you must have 
particular customs in copyholds, as well as particular 
reasons of conscience in use, and the limitation 
rejected. 

And thirdly, because they both grew to strength 
and credit by degrees; for the copyholder first had 
no remedy at all against the lord, and wex*e as ten¬ 
ancy at will. Afterwards it grew to have remedy 
in chancery, and afterwards against their lords by 
trespass at the common law; and now, lastly, the ! 
law is taken by some, tliat they have remedy by ; 
ejectione without a special custom of leasing, : 


; So no doubt in uses; at the first the chancery made 
question to give remedy, until uses grew more gene¬ 
ral, and the chancery more eminent; and then they 
grew to have remedy in conscience : but they could 
never obtain any manner of remedy at the common 
law, neither against the feoffee, nor against strangers; 
but the remedy against the feoffee was left to the 
subpoena: and the remedy against strangers to the 
feoffee. 

Now for the cases whereupon uses were pijjt in 
practice, Coke in his reading doth say well, that they 
were produced sometimes for fear, and many times 
for fraud. But I hold that neither of these cases 
were so much the reasons of uses, as another reason 
in the beginning, which was, that the lands by the 
common law of England were not testamentary or 
deviseable ; and of late years, since the statute, the 
case of the conveyance for sparing of purchases and 
execution of estates ; and now last of all an excess 
of evil in men’s minds, affecting to have the assur¬ 
ance of their estate and possession to be revocable 
in their own times, and irrevocable after their own 
times. 

Now for the commencement and proceeding of 
them, I have considered what it hath been in course 
of common law, and what it hath been in course of 
statute. For the common law the conceit of Shelley 
in 24 H. .VIII. and of Pollard in 27 H. VIII. seem¬ 
eth to me to be without ground, which was, that the 
use succeeded the tenure: for after that the statute 
of “ Quia emptores terrarum,” which was made 18 
E. I. had taken away the tenure between the feoflbr 
and the feoffee, and left it to the lord paramount; 
they said that the feoffment being then merely 
without considei’ation, should therefore intend an 
use to the feoffor; which cannot be ; for by that 
reason, if the feoffment before the statute had been 
made “ tenendum de capitalibus dominis,” as it 
must be, there should have been an use unto the 
feoffor before that statute. And again, if a grant 
had been made of such things as consist not in te¬ 
nure, as advowsons, rents, villains, and the like, there 
should have been an use of them, wherein the law . 
was quite contrary; for after the time that uses 
grew common it was nevertheless a great doubt 
whether things that did lie in grant, did not carry 
a ^consideration in themselves because of the deed. 

And therefore I do judge that the intendment of an 
use to the feoffor, where the feoflment wms made 
without consideration, grew long after, when uses 
waxed general; and for this reason, because when 
feoflments were made, and that it rested doubtful 
whether it w’ere in use or in purchase, because pur¬ 
chases were things notorious, and uses w^ere things 
secret,, the chancellor thought it more convenient to 
put the purchaser to prove his consideration, than 
the feoffor and his heirs to prove the trust: and 
so made the intendment towards the use, and put 
the proof upon the purchaser. 

And therefore as uses were at the common law in 
reason, for whatsoever is not by statute, nor against 
law, may be said to he at the common law; and 
both the general trust and the special, were things 
not prohibited by the law, though they were not 
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remedied by the law; so the experience and practice 
of uses were not ancient; and my reasons why T 
tliink so are these : 

First, I cannot find in any evidence before king- 
R. II. his time, the clause “ ad opus et usum,” and 
the very Latin of *it savoureth of that time: for in 
ancient time, about Edw. 1. his time, and before, 
when lawyers were part civilians, the Latin phrase 
wffs much purer, as you may see by Bracton’s wudt- 
ing7 fwid by ancient patents and deeds, and chiefly 
by the register of writs, which is good Latin ; where¬ 
in this phrase, “ ad opus et usmn,’^ and the words, 

“ ad opus,” is a barbarous phrase, and like enough 
to be the penning of some chaplain that was not 
much past his grammar, where he had found “ opus 
et usus ” coupled together, and that they did govern 
an ablative case ; as they do indeed since this sta¬ 
tute, for they take away the land and put them into 
a conveyance. I 

Secondly, I find in no private act of attainder, the 
clause of forfeiture of lands, the words, which he 
hath in possession or in use,” until Ed. IV.'s reign. 

Thirdly, I find the word “ use ” in no statute un¬ 
til 7 Rich. n. cap. 11. Of provim's^ and in 15 
Rich. Of mortmaiyi. 

Fourthly, I collect out of Choke’s speech in 8 Ed. 
IV, where he saith, that by the advice of all the 
judges it wuis thought that the subpoena did not lie 
against the heir of the feofiec which was in hy law, 
but ce.siuy que tm was driven to his hill in parlia¬ 
ment, that uses even in that time w^erebut in their in¬ 
fancy ; for no doubt but at the first the chancery made 
difficulty to give remedy at all, and did leave it to 
the particular conscience of the fcofTee : but after 
the chancery grew absolute, as may appear by the 
statute of 13 H. VI. that complainants in chancery 
should enter into bond to prove their suggestions, 
which showeih that the chancery at that time began 
to embrace too far, and was used for vexation ; yet 
nevertheless it made scruple to give remedy against 
the heir being in by act in law, though he were 
privy : so that it cannot be that uses had been of 
hny great continuance when they made that ques¬ 
tion : as for the case of ” matrimonii prmlocuti,” 
it hath no affinity with uses ; for wheresoever there 
was lemedy at the common law by action, it cannot 
be intended to be of the nature of an use. 

And for the book commonly vouched of 8 Ass, 
where Earl calleth the possession of a conuzee upon 
a fine hjvied hy consent and entry in autre droits 
and 44 of K. HI. where there is mention of the feof¬ 
fors that sued hy petition to the king, they be lait 
implications of no moment. 8o as it appeareth tlie 
first practice of uses wa,s about Richard 11. his 
time; and the great multiplying and ovex’spreading 
of them was partly during the wars in France, which 
drew most of the nobility to be absent from their 
possessions; and partly during llie time of the 
trouble and civil war between the two houses about 
the title of the crown. 

Now to conclude the progression of uses in course 
of statutes, I do denote three special points. 

1. That an use had never any force at all at the 
common law, but by statute law. 


2. That there was never any statute made directly 
for the henofit of cestuy que use^ as that the descent 
of an use should toll an entry, or that a release should 
be good to the pernor of the profits, or the like; l)ut 
always for the benefit of strangers and other person.s 
against cei^iiiy que and his feoffees: for though 
by the statute of Richard III. he might alter his 
feoffee, yet that was not the scope of the statute, but 
to make good liis assurance to other persons, and 
the other came in ex ohliqico, 

3. That the special intent unlawful and covinous 
was the original of uses, though after it induced to 
the lawful intent general and special; for 30 Edw. 
III. is the first statute I find wherein mention is 
made of the taking of profits by one, where the 
estate in law is in another. 

For as to the opinion in 27 Hen. VI11, that in 
case of the statute of Marlebridge, the feoffees took 
the profits, it is but a conceit: for the law is this 
day, that if a man infeoff his eldest soi^, within age, 
and without consideration, although tlie profits be 
taken to the use of the son, yet it is a feoffment 
within the statute. And for the statute Dc reli- 
gio.sis” 7 Ed. I. which prohibits generally that re¬ 
ligious persons should not purchase arte tel ingenio, 
yet it maketh no mention of an use, hut it saith, 

“ colore donationis, termini, vel alicujus titiili,” re¬ 
citing there three forms of conveyances, the gift, 
the long lease, and feigned recovery; which gift can¬ 
not he understood of a gift to a stranger to their 
use, for that came to be holpen by 15 Richard IL 
long after. 

But to proceed, in 5 Edward III. a statute was 
made for the relief of creditors against such as made 
covinous gifts of their lands and goods, and conveyed 
their bodies into sanctuaries, there living high upon 
others’ goods; and therefore that statute made their 
lands liable to their creditors’ executions in that par¬ 
ticular case, if they took the profits. In 1 Richard 
IL a statute was made for relief of those as had 
right of action, against those as had removed the 
tenancy of the prafcipe from them, sometimes by 
infeoffing great persons, for maintenance ; and 
sometimes by secret feoffments to others, whereof 
the defendants could have no notice ; and there¬ 
fore the statute maketh the recovery good in all ac¬ 
tions against the first feofibrs as they took the 
profits, and so as the defendants bring their actions 
within a year of their expulsions. In 2 Richard 
11. cap. 3, session 2, an imperfection of the statute 
of 50 Edward III. was holpen; for whereas the 
statute took no place, but where the defendant ap¬ 
peared, and so was frustrated, the statute givetb, 
upon proclamation made at the gate of the place 
privileged, that the land should be liable without 
appearance. 

In 7 R. IL a statute was made for the restraint 
of aliens, to take any benefices, or dignities ecclesi¬ 
astical, or fiirms, or administration to them, without 
the king’s special licence, upon pain of the statute 
of provisors; which being remedied by a former 
statute, where the alien took it to his own use?; it 
is by that statute remedied, where the alien took it 
to the use of another, as it is said in the hook 
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though I guess, that if the record were searched, it 
should be, if any other purchased to the use of an 
alien, and that the words “ or to the use of another,^' 
should be or any other to his use/' In 15 Rich. 
II. cap. 5, a statute was made for the relief of lord^ 
against mortmain, where feoffments were made to 
the use of corporations; and an ordinance made that 
for feoffments past the feoffees should before a day, 
either purchase licence to amortise them, or alien 
them to some other use or other feoffments to come, 
or they should be within the statute of mortmain. 
In 4 Hen. IV. cap 7, the statute of I Richard II. 
is enlarged in the limitation of time; for whereas 
the statute did limit the action to be hrought within 
the year of the feoffment, this statute in case of a 
disseisin extends the time to the life of the disseisor; 
and in all other actions, leaves it to the year from 
the time of the action grown. In 11 Henry VI. 
cap. 3, that statute of 4 Henry IV. is declared, be¬ 
cause the conceit was upon the statute, that in case 
of disseisin the limitation of the life of the disseisor 
went only to the assise of novel disseisin^ and to 
no other action; and therefore that statute declareth 
the former law to extend to all other actions, 
grounded upon novel disseUin. In 11 Henry VI. 
cap. 5, a statute was made fot relief of him in re¬ 
mainder against particular tenants, for lives, or years, 
that assigned over their estates, and took the profits, 
and then committed wmste against them; therefore 
this statute giveth an action of waste being pernors 
of the profits. In all this course of statutes no re¬ 
lief is given to purchasers, that come in by the party, 
but to such as come in by law, as defendants in prm- 
cipeSf whether they be creditors, disseisors, or les¬ 
sors, and that only in case of mortmain : and note 
also, that they be all in cases of special covinons in¬ 
tents, as to defeat executions, tenancy to the pTfecij^e^ 
and the statute of mortmain, or provisors. From 11 
Henry VI. to 1 R. III. being the space of fifty years, 
there is a silpce of uses in the statute book, which 
was at that time, when, no question, they were fa¬ 
voured most. ^ In 1 R. III. cap. 1, cometh the great 
statute for relief of those that come in by the parly, 
and at that time an use appeareth in his likeness;’ 
for there is not a w’'ord spoken of taking tlie profits, 
to describe an use by, but of claiming to an use; and 
this statute ordained, that all gifts, feoffments, 
grants, &c. shall be good against the feoffors, donors, 
and grantors, and all other persons claiming only to 
their use; so as here the purchaser was fully re¬ 
lieved, and cestuy que use was obiter enabled to 
change his feoffees; because there w’-ere no words 
in the statute of feoffments, grants, &c. upon good 
consideration; but generally hi Hen. VlL's time, 
new statutes were made for farther help and remedy 
to those that came in by act in law; as 1 Hen. VIL 
cap. 1, u formedon is given without limitation of 
time against que use; and obiter, because 

they make him a tenant, they give him advantage 
ot a tenant, as of age, and voucher: query 4 Hen. 
Vir. cap. 17, the wardsliip is given to the lord of 
the heir of cestuy qxce use, dying and no will de¬ 
clared, IS given to the lord, as if he had died seised 
in demesne, and action of waste given to the heir 


against the guardian, and damages, if the lord were 
barred in his writ of ward; and relief is likewise 
given unto the lord, if the heir holding the knight's 
service be of full age. In 19 Hen. VII. cap 15, 
there is relief given in three cases, first to the'cre¬ 
ditors upon matters of record, as upon recognisance, 
statute, or judgment, whereof the two former were 
not aided at all by any statute: and the last was 
aided by a statute of 50 E. TIL and 2 R. II. onfy 
in cases of sanctuary men. Secondly, to the lonls 
in socige for their relieff and heriots upon death, 
which was omitted in the 4 Hen. VII. and lastly to 
the lords of villains, upon a purchase of their villains 
in use. In 23 Hen, VIIL cap. 10, a further remedy 
was given in a case like unto the case of mortmain; 
for in the statute of 15 Rich. II. remedy wms given 
where the use came ad manum moriuam, which was 
when it came to some corporation: now when uses 
were limited to a thing, act, or work, and to a body, 
as to the reparation of a church, or an abbot, or to 
a guild, or fraternities as are only in reputation, but 
not incorporate, as to parishes; or such guilds or 
fraternities as arc only in reputation, but not incor¬ 
porate, that case was omitted, which by this statute 
is remedied, not by way of giving entry unto the 
lord, but by way of making the use utterly void; 
neither doth the statute express to whose benefit the 
use shall be made void, either the feoffor, or feoffee, 
but leaveth it to law, and addeth a proviso^ that uses 
may he limited twenty years from the gift, and no 
longer. 

This is the whole course of statute law, before 
this statute, touching uses. Thus have I set forth 
unto you the nature and definition of an use, the 
differences and trust of an use, and the parts and 
qualities of it; and by what rules and learnings 
uses shall be guided and ordered: by a precedent 
of them in our laws, the causes of the springing and 
spreading of uses, the continuance of them, and the 
proceedings that they have had both in common law 
and statute law; whereby it may appear, that an 
use is no more but a general trust when any one , 
will trust the conscience of another belter than his * 
own estate and possession, which is an accident or 
event of human society, which hath been, and will 
be in all laws, and therefore was at the common 
law, which is common reason. Fit55herbert saith in 
the 14 li. VIII. common reason is common law, 

I and not conscience; but common reason doth define 
that uses should be remedied in conscience, and not 
in courts of law, and ordered by rules in Conscience, 
and not by straight rules of law; for the common 
law hath a kind of rule and survey over the chan- 
eery, to determine what belongs to the chancery. 
And therefore we may truly conclude, that tlie force 
and strength that nti use had or hath in conscience, 
is by common law; and the force that it had or 
hath by common law, is ohly by statutes. 

Now followeth in time and matter the consider¬ 
ation of this statute, which is of principal labour; 
for those former considerations which wc have 
handled serve but for introduction. 

This statute, as it is the statute which of all 
others hath the greatest power and operation over 
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the heritages of the realm, so howsoever it ha 111 
been by the humour of the time perverted in ex¬ 
position, yet in itself is most perfectly and exactly 
conceived and penned of any law in the boolc. ’Tis 
induced with the most declaring and persuading 
preamble, ’tis consisting and standing upon the 
wisest and fittest ordinances, and qualified with the 
most foreseeing and circumspect savings and pro¬ 
visoes : and lastly, ’tis the best pondered in all the 
woi'ds and clauses of it of any statute that I find; 
but before I come to the statute itself, I will note 
unto you three matters of circumstance. 

1. The time of the statute. 2. The title of it. 
3. The precedent or pattern of it. 

For the time of it was in 27 Hen. VI11. when 
the king w’^as in full peace, and a wealthy and 
flourishing estate, in which nature of time men are 
most careful of their possessions; as w^ell because 
purchasers are most stirring, as again, because the 
purchaser when he is full, is no less careful of his 
assurance to Ins children, and of disposing that 
which he hath gotten, than he was of his bargain 
for the compassing thereof. 

About that time the realm likewise began to be 
enfranchised from the tributes of Rome, and the 
possessions that had been in mortmain began to stir 
abroad; for this year was the suppression of the 
smaller houses of religion, all tending to plenty, and 
purchasing; and this statute came in consort with 
(livers excellent statutes, made for the kingdom in 
the same parliament; as the reduction of Wales to 
a more civil government, the re-edifying of divers 
cities and towns, the suppressing of depopulation 
and enclosures. 

For the title, it hath one title in the roll, and an¬ 
other in course of pleading. The title in the roll 
is no solemn title, but an act entitled, An act express¬ 
ing an order for uses and wills ; the title in course 
of pleading is, “ Statutiim de usibus in possessionem 
transferendis wherein Walmsly, justice, noted well, 
40 that if a man look to the working of the 

statute, he would think that it should be turned the 
’other way, de possessionibus ad usus transferen¬ 
dis f(;r that is the course of the statute, to bring 
possession to the use. But the title is framed not 
according to the work of the statute, but according 
to the scope and intention of the statute, nam 
quod primum est in intentione ultimum cst in ope- 
ralione.’' The intention of the statute by carrying 
the possession to the nse, is to turn the use to a 
po.sses.sion; for the words arc not '' de possessioni- 
bus ad usus transferendis and as the grammarian 
saith, pnepositio, ad, denotat nolam actionis, seel 
])ra‘positio, in, cum accusativo denotat notam alter- 
ationisand therefore Kingsmill, justice, in the same 
case saith, that the meaning of the statute was to 
make a trausubslantiation of the use into a possession. 
But it is to be noted, that titlt\s of acts of parliament 
severally came in but in the 5 lien. VIIL for before 
that time there was but one title of all the acts made 
in om; parliament; and that was no title neither, 
but a gtmeral i)retiice of the good intent of the 
king, tlumgli now it is parcel of the record. 

For the precedent of this statute upon which it is 


drawn, I do find by the first Richard III. whereupon 
you may see the very mould whereon thi§ statute 
was made, that the said king having been infeoffed^Jj 
befox’e he usurped, to uses, it was ordained that the 
land whereof he was jointly infeoffed should be as 
if he had not been named; and where he was solely 
infeoffed, it should be in cestmj que me, in estate, as 
he had the use. 

Now to come to the statute itself, the statute con- 
sisteth, as other laws do, upon a preamble, the body 
of the law, and certain savings, and provisoes. The 
preamble setteth forth the inconveniences, the body 
of the law that giveth the remedy, and the savings 
and provisoes take away the inconvcniencies of the 
remedy. For new laws are like the apothecaries* 
drugs, though they remedy the disease, yet they 
trouble the body; and therefore they use to correct 
with spices: so it is not possible to find a remedy 
for any mischief in the commonwealth, but it will 
beget some new mischief; and therefore they spice 
their laws with provisoes to correct and qualify them. 

The preamble of the law was justly commended 
by Popham, chief justice, in 30 liegincff, where he 
saith, that there is little need to search and collect 
out of cases, before this statute, what the mischief 
was which the scope of the statute was to redress; 
because there is a shorter way oflered us, by the 
sufficiency and fulness of tlie preamble, and therefore 
it is good to consider it and ponder it throughly, 

'J’he preamble hath three parts. 

First, a recital of the principal inconveniences, 
which is the root of all the rest 

Secondly, an enumeration of divers particular in¬ 
conveniences, as branches of the former. 

Thirdly, a taste or brief note of the remedy that 
the statute meanethto apply. The principal incon¬ 
venience, which is radix omnium maiorum, is the 
diverting from the grounds and pidnciples of the 
common law, by inventing a mean to transfer lands 
and inheritances without any solemnity or act noto¬ 
rious ; so as the whole statute is to be expounded 
strongly towards the extinguishment of all convey¬ 
ances, wdiereby the freehold or inheritance may pass 
without any new cemfections of deeds, executions of 
estate or entries, except it be where the estate is of 
privity and dependence one towards the other; in 
wdiicdi cases, mutalLs nuilandw, they might pass by 
the rules of the common law. 

The particular inconveniences by the law re¬ 
hearsed may be reduced into four heads. 

1. First, that these conveyances in use are weak 
for consideration. 

2. Secondly, that they are obscure and doubtful 
for trial. 

3. Thirdly, that they are dangerous for want of 
notice and publication. 

4. Fourthly, that they are exempted from all such 
titles as the law subjecteth possessions unto. 

The first inconvenience lighteth upon heirs. 

The second upon jurors and witnesses. 

The third upon purchasers. 

Tlie fourth upon such as come in by gift in la^\^ 

All which are persons that the law doth 'princi¬ 
pally respect and favour. 
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For the first of these are three impediments, to 
the judgment of man, in disposing justly and ad¬ 
visedly of his estate. 

First, trouble of mind. 

Secondly, want of time. 

Thirdly, of wise and faithful counsel about him. 

I. And all these three the statute did find to be 
in the disposition of an use by will, whereof followed 
the unjust disinherison of heirs. Now the favour of 
law unto heirs appeareth in many parts of the law ; 
as the law of descent prrvilegeth the possession of 
the heir against the entry of him that hath right by 
the law; no man shall warrant against his heir, 
except he warrant against himself, and divers other 
cases too long to stand upon; and we see the an¬ 
cient law in GlanvilFs time was, that the ancestor 
could not disinherit his heir by grant, or other act 
executed in time of sickness; neither could he alien 
land which had descended unto him, except it were 
for consideration of money or service; but not to 
advance any younger brother without the consent 
of the heir. 

2. For trials, no law ever took a sfcraiter course 
that evidence should not be perplexed, nor juries 
inveigled, than the common law of England; as on 
the other side, never law took a more precise and 
strait course with juries, that they should give a 
direct verdict. For wdiereas in a manner all laws 
do give the triers, or jurors, which in other laws are 
called judges de facto, a liberty to give non liquet, 
that is, to give no verdict at all, and so the case to 
stand abated; our law enforceth them to a direct 
verdict, general or special; and whereas other laws 
accept of plurality of voices to make a verdict, our 
law enforceth them all to agree in one; and whereas 
other laws leave them to their own time and ease, 
and to part, and to meet again ; our law doth duress 
and imprison them in the hardest manner, without 
light 01 comfort, until they be agreed, in consider¬ 
ation of straitness and coercion; it is consonant, that 
the law do-require in all matters brought to issue, 
that there he full proof and evidence; and therefore 
if the matter in itself be of that surety as in simple 
contracts, which are made by parole without writing'', 
it alloweth wager of law. ^ 

In issue upon the mere right, which is a thing 
hardly to discern, it alloweth wager of battail to 
spare jurors, if time have wore out the marks and 
badges of truth: from time to time there have been 
statutes of limitation, where you shall find this mis¬ 
chief of perjuries often recited; and lastly, which is 
the matter in hand, all inheritances could not pass 
but by acts overt and notorious, as by deeds, livery, 
and records. 

3. For purchasers, bona fide, it may appear that 
they were ever favoured in our law, as first by the 
great favour of warranties which were ever for the 
help of purchasers: as where by the law in Edw. 
nr,*s time, the disseisee could not enter upon the 
feoffee in regard of the warranty; so again tl.c ool- 
hiteral garranty, whicli otherwise as a Iianl law, 
grew in <Ioubt only upon favour of purehasx'rs; so 
was the binding of fines at the common law, the 
invention and practice of recoveries, to defeat the 


I statute of entails, and many more grounds and learn- 
I ings are to be found, which respect to the quiet of 
the possession of purchasers. And therefore though 
the statute of 1 R. III. had provided for the pur¬ 
chaser in some sort, by enabling the acts and con¬ 
veyances of ce^tuy que use; yet nevertheless, the 
statute did not at all disable the acts or charges of 
the feoffees ; and so as Walmsly, justice, said, 42 
ginas, they played at double hand, for cestuy que the 
might sell, and the feoffee might sell, which ^vjfs a 
very great uncertainty to the purchaser. 

4. For the fourth inconvenience towards those 
that come in by law; conveyances in uses were 
like privileged places or liberties; for as there the 
law doth not run, so upon such conveyances the law 
could take no hold, but they were exempted from ?iH 
titles in law. No man is so absolute owner of his 
possessions, but that the wisdom of the law doth 
reserve certain titles unto others; and such persons 
come not in by the pleasure and disposition of the 
party, but by the justice and consideration of law, 
and therefore of all others they are most favoured: 
and also they are principally three. 

1. The king and lords, who lost the benefit of 
attainders, fines for alienations, escheats, aids, hcr- 
riots, reliefs, &c. 

2. The defendants in prcpcipes either real or per¬ 
sonal, for debt and damages, who lost the benefit of 
their recoveries and executions. 

3. Tenants in dower, and by the courtesy, who 
lost their, estates and tithes. 

1. First for the king: no law doth endow the 
king or sovereign with more ])rerogalives or privi¬ 
leges ; for his person is privileged from suits and 
actions, his posse.ssions from iiitcrniption and dis¬ 
turbance, his rig-ht from limitation of time, his 
patents and gifts from all deceits and false sngg(‘s- 
tions. Next the king is the lord, whose duties and 
rights the law doth much favour, because the law 
supposeth the land did originally come from him; 
for until the statute of Quia ernjdores terrarum,’* 
the lord was not forced to dcstriict or disrnemher his 
signiory or service. So until 15 H. VII. the law 
was taken, that the lord, upon his title of wardship, 
should put out a conuzee of a statute, or a termor; 
so again we see, that the statute of mortmain was 
made to preserve the lord’s escheats and wards: 
the tenant in dower is so much favoured, as that it is 
the common hy-word in the law, tliat the law 
favoureth three things. 

I. Life. 2. Liberty. 3. Bower. 

3o in case of voucher, the feme shall not he 
delayed, hut shall recover against the heir incordi- 
nent; so likewise of tenant by courtesy, it is called 
timancy by the law of England, and therefore spe¬ 
cially favoured, as a ])roper conceit and invention of 
Gurlaw; so as again the law doth favour such as 
have ancient rights, and therefore it telleth us it is 
commonly said that a right cannot die*: and that 
ground of law, that a freehold cannot he in sus¬ 
pense, showeth it well, in.somueh that the law will 
rather give the land to the first comer, which we 
call an occupant, than want a tenant to a demand¬ 
ant’s action* 
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And again, the other ancient ground of law of 
remittery showeth that where the tenant faileth with¬ 
out folly in the defendant, the law executeth the 
ancient right. To conclude therefore this point, 
when this practice of feoffments to use did prejudice 
and damnify all those persons that the ancient com¬ 
mon law favoured j and did absolutely cross the 
wisdom of the law: to have conveyances considerate 
iiml not odious, and to have trial thereupon clear 
ami not inveigled, it is no marvel that the statute 
concludeth, that their subtle imaginations and 
abuses fended to the utter subversion of the ancient 
common laws of this realm. 

The third part of the preamble givetli a touch of 
the remedy which the statute inlendeth to minister, 
consisting in two parts. 

First, the expiration of feoffments. 

Secondly, the taking away of the hurt, damage, 
and deceit of the uses; out of which have been 
gathered twm extremities of opinions. 

The first opinion is, that the intention of the sta¬ 
tute was to discontinue and banish all conveyances 
in use; grounding themselves upon the words, that 
the statute doth not speak of the extinguishment or i 
extirpation of the use, namely, by an unity of pos¬ 
session, but of an extinguishment or extirpation of 
the feoffment, &c. which is the conveyance itself. 

Secondly, out of the words, abuse and errors, 
heretofore used and accustomed, as if uses had not 
been at the common law, but had been only an er¬ 
roneous device or practice. To both which I answer. 

To the former, that the extirpation which the 
statute meant was plain, to be of the fconbe’s estate, 
and not to the form of conveyances. 

To the latter I say, that for the word, abuse, that 
may be an abuse of the law, which is not against 
law, as the takiiiglong leases at this day of land m 
capita to defraud wardships, is an abuse of the law, 
which is not against law, but wandering or going 
astray, or digressing from the ancient |)raetice of tlie 
law ; and by the word, errors, the statute meant by 
it, not a mistaking of the law, into a by-eourse: as 
• when we say, “erravirnus cum patrihus juris,’' it is 
not meant of ignorance only, but of perversity. But 
to prove that tlie statute meant not to suppress the 
form of conveyances, there be three reasons which 
are not answerable. 

The first is, that the statute in the very branch 
thereof hath words “ de futuro," that are seised, or 
hereafter shall be seised; and whereas it may be 
said that these words w’cre put in, in regard of uses 
suspended by disseisins, and so no jmesent seisin 
to the use, until a regress of the fee flees; that 
intendment is very particular, for commonly such 
easf‘S are brought in by provisoes, or specifil branches, 
and not intermixed in tlie body of a statute; and it 
had been easy for the statute to have said, or here¬ 
after shall be seised upon any feolTment, &c. hereto¬ 
fore had or made.’^ 

The second reason is upon the words of the statute 
of enrolments, which saith, that no hereditaments 
shall pass, Aa;. or any use tliereof, &e, wliereby it is 
manifest, that the statute meant to leave the form of 
conveyance with the addition of a farther ceremony. 


The third reason I make is out of the words of 
the proviso, where it is said, that no primer seisin, 
livery, no fine, nor alienation, shall he taken for any 
estate executed by force of the statute of 27, before 
the first of May, 1536, but they shall be paid for 
uses made and executed in possession for the lime 
after; where the word, made, directly goeth to con¬ 
veyances in use made after the statute, and can have 
no other understanding; for the words, executed in 
possession, would have served for the case of regress : 
and lastly, which is more than all, if they have had 
any such intent, the case being so general and so 
plain, they would have had words express, that every 
limitation of use made after the statute should have 
been void ; and this was the exposition, as tradition 
goeth, that a reader of Gray’s-lnn, which read .soon 
after the statute, was in trouble for, and worthily, 
w’ho, as I suppose, was Boy, whose reading I could 
never see; but I do now insist upon it, because now 
again some, in an immoderate invective against uses, 
do relapse to the same opinion. 

The second opiuion, wdiich I called a contrary ex¬ 
tremity, is, that the statute meant only to remedy 
the mischiefs in tlie preamble, recitc'd as they grew 
by reason of divided uses; and although the like 
misx'hief may grow upon the contingent uses, yet 
the statute had no foresight of them at that time, 
and so it was merely a new case not comprised. 
Whereunto I answer, that it is the work of the 
statute to execute the divided use ; and therefore to 
make an use void by this statute which was good 
before, though it doth participate of the mischief 
recited in tlie statute, were to make a law upon a 
preamble without a purview, which w^ere grossly 
absurd. But ui)on the question what uses are ex¬ 
ecuted, and what not; and whether out of possessions 
of a di.sseisor, or other possessions out of |)rivity or 
not, there you shall guide your exposition according 
to the i)rcaml)lc; as shall be handled in my next 
day's discourse, and so much touching the preamble 
of this law. 

For the body of the law, I would wish all readers 
that expound statutes to do as scholars are willed 
to do: that is, first to seek out the principal verb; 
that is, to note and single out the material words 
whereupon the statute is framed; for there are in 
every statute ccrlain w'ords, wliich are a's veins where 
the life and blood of the statute cometh, and where 
all doubts do arise, and the rest are 7norluce, 

fulfilling words. 

The body of the statute consistclb upon two parts. 

First, a supposition or case pul, as Anderson, 36 
Rcginae, calleth it 

Secondly, a purview or ordinance thereupon. 

The cases of the statute are three, and every one 
hath his purview. The general case. The case of 
co-feoficcs to the use of some of them. And the 
general case of feofiees to the use or pernors of rents 
or profits. 

The general case is built: upon eight material 
words. Four on the part of the feofrees. Three on 
the part of cast up qua -use. And one common to 
them both. 

The first material word on the part of the feoffees 
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is the word, person. This excludes all alliances; 
for there can be no trust reposed but in a person 
certain: it excludes again all corporations ? for they 
are ecpialled to a use certain: for note on the part 
of the feotfor-over the statute insists upon the word, 
person, and on the part of ccsliiy (pie use^ Ifiat added 
body politic. 

The second word material, is the word, seised: 
this excludes chatlcds. The reason is, that the 
statute meant to remit the common law, and not hut 
that the chattels might ever pass by testament or by 
parole ; therefore the use did not pervert them. It 
excludes rights, for it is against the rules of the 
common law to grant or transfer rights j and there¬ 
fore the statute would execute them. Thirdly, it 
excludes contingent uses, because the seisin cannot 
be but to a fee-simjde of a use j and when that is 
limited, the seisin of the feoffee is spent; for Little¬ 
ton tells us, that there are but two seisins, one “ in 
clominio ut de feodo,” the other “ ut de fcodo ct jure;^’ 
and the feoffee hy the common law could execute 
but the simple to uses present, and not post uses; 
and therefore the statute meant not to execute them. 

The third material word is, hereafter: that hring- 
eth in again conveyances made after the statute ; it 
brings in again conveyances made before, and dis¬ 
turbed by disseisin, and recontinued after ; for it is 
not said, infeoffed to use hereafter seised. 

The fourth word is, hereditament, which is to be 
understood of those things whereof an inlieidtance 
is in Me .* for if 1 grant a rent charge de novo for 
life to a use, this is good enough; yet there is no 
inheritance in being of this rent: this word like¬ 
wise excludes annuities and uses themselves; so that 
an use cannot be to an use. 

The first word on the part of cestuy que use, is 
the word, use, confidence, or trust, whereby it is 
plain that the statute meant to remedy the matter, 
and not words j and in all the clauses it still carrieth 
the words. 

The second word is the word, person, again, 
which excludeth all alliances; it excludeth also all 
contingent uses which are not to bodies lively and 
natural, as the building.of a church, the making of 
^ 5 here, as noted before, it is ever 

coupled with body politic. 

I he tliird word is the word, other; for the statute 
meant not to cross the common law. Now at this 
time uses were grown to such a familiarity, as men 
could not think of possession, but in course of use; 
and so every man was seised to his own use, as well 
as to the use of others ; therefoi’c because statutes 
would not stir nor turmoil possessions settled at the 
common law, it putteth in precisely this word, other; 
meaning the divided use,and not the conjoined use; 
and this causeth the clause of joint feoffees to follow 
m a branch by itself; for else that case had been 
doubtful upon this word, other. 

The words that are common to both, are words 
expressing the conveyance whereby the use ariseth, 
of which words those that breed any question are, 
agreement, will, or otherwise, whereby some have < 
in ened tliat uses might be raised by agreement ( 
parole, so there were a consideration of money or i 


1 other matter valuable; for it is expressed in the 
i words before, bargain, sale, and contract, but of 
blood, or kindred; the error of which collection 
: appeareth^ in the word immediately following 
namely, will, whereby they might as well include' 
that a man seised of land might raise an use by 
will, especially to any of his sons or kindred, where 
there is a real consideration; and by that reason, 
mean, betwixt this statute and the statute of 32 of 
wills, lands were deviseable, especially to any man's 
kindred, which was clearly otherwise ; and therefore 
those words were put in, not in regard of uses raised 
by those conveyances, or without, or likewise by 
will, might be transferred; and there was a person 
seised to a use, by force of that agreement or will, 
namely, to the use of the assignee; and for the word' 
otherwise, it should by the generality of the word 
include a disseisin, to a use. But the whole scope 
of the statute crosseth that which was to execute 
such uses, as were confidences and trust, which 
could not be in case of disseisin; for if there w'ere 
a commandment precedent, then the land was vested 
m cestuy qua use upon the entry; and if the dissei¬ 
sin were of tlie disseisor's own head, then no trust. 
And thus much fur the case of supposition of this 
statute: here follow the ordinance and purview 
thereupon. 

There purview hath two parts, the first operatto 
statuti, the effect that the statute worketh: and 
there is modus operemd^, a fiction, or explanation 
how the statute doth work that effect. The efiect 
is, that cesiuy que use shall he in possession of like 
estate as he hath in the use; the fiction quomodo is, 
that the statute will have the possession of cesiuy 
qua use, as a new body compounded of matter and 
form; and that the feoffees shall give matter and sub¬ 
stance, and the use shall give form and quality. The 
material words in the first part of the purview are four. 

The first words are, remainder and reverter, the 
statute having spoken before of uses in fee-simple, 
in tail, for life, or years, addeth, or otherwise in re¬ 
mainder or reverter: whereby it is manifest, that the 
first words arc to be understood of uses in ])ossession,» 
For there are two substantial and essential differ¬ 
ences of estates, the one limiting the times, for all 
estates are but times of their continuances; (liis 
maketh the difierence of fee-simple, fee-tail, for life 
or years j and the other maketh difference of pos¬ 
session as remainder : all other differences of estate 
are but accidents, as shall be said hereafter; these 
two the statute meant to lake hold of, and at the 
words, remainder and reverter, it stops: it adds not 
words, right, title, or possibility, nor it hath not 
general words, or otherwise : it is most plain, that 
the statute meant to execute no inferior uses to re¬ 
mainder or reverter: that is to say, no possibility 
or conlingences, but estates, only such as the 
feoilees might have executed by conveyance made. 
Note also, that the very letter of the statute doth 
take notice of a difference between an use in re¬ 
mainder and an use in reverter; which though it 
cannot be properly so called, because it doth not 
depend upon particular estates, as remainders do, 
neither did then before the statute draw any tenures 
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as reversions do j yet tlie statute intends that there 
is a difference when the particular use, and the use 
limited upon the particular use, are both new uses; 
in which case it is an use in remainder; and where 
the particular use is a new use, and the remnant of 
the use is the old use, in which case it is an use in 
reverter. 

The next material word is, from henceforth, 
which doth exclude all conceit of relation that cestu^ 
que use shall not come in: as from the time of the 
first feoffments to use, as BrudnelFs conceit was in 
14 Hen. VIIL That is, the feoffor had granted a 
rent charge, and cestu]/ que use had made a feoff¬ 
ment in fee, by the statute of 1 Richard IIL the 
feoffor should have held it discharged, because the 
act of eesttiy que use shall put the feoffor in, as if 
cestwj que use had been seised in from the time of 
the first use limited; and therefore the statute doth 
take away all such ambiguities, and expresseth that 
cestuy que use shall be in possession from hence¬ 
forth ; that is, from the time of the parliament for 
uses then in being, and from the time of the execu¬ 
tion for uses limited after the parliament. 

The third material words are, lawful seisin, state, 
and possession, not a possession in law only, but a 
seisin in fact j not a title to enter into the land, but 
an actual estate. 

The fourth words are, of and in such estates as 
they had in the usej that is to say, like estates, 
fee-simple, fee-tail, for life, for years at will, in pos¬ 
session, and reversion, which are the substantial 
differences of estates, as was said before; but both 
these latter clauses are more fully perfected and ex¬ 
pounded by the branch of the fiction of the statute 
which follows. 

This branch of fiction hath three material words 
or clauses; the first material clause is, that the 
estate, right, title, and possession that was in such 
person, &c. shall be in cestuy que iise; for that the 
matter and substance of the estate of cestuy que use 
is the estate of the feoffee, and more he cannot 
have J so as if the use were limited to cestuy que 
use and his heirs, and the estate out of which it was 
limited was but an estate for life, cestuy que use can 
have no inheritance: so if when the statute came, 
the heir of the feoffee had not entered after the 
death of his ancestor, but had only a possession in 
law, cestuy que use in that case should not bring an 
assize before entry, because the heir of the feoffee 
could not; so that the matter whereupon the use 
must work is the feoffee's estate. But note here : 
whereas before when the statute speaks of the uses, 
it spake only of uses in possession, remainder and 
reverter, but not in title or right: now when the 
statute speaks what shall be taken from the feoffee, 
it speaks of title and right: so that the statute 
takes more from the feofiee than it executes pre¬ 
sently, in case where there arc uses in contingence 
which arc but titles. 

The second word is, clearly, which seems pro¬ 
perly and directly to meet with the conceit of scin- 
till a jurWi as well as the words in the preamble of 
extirpating and extinguishing such feoffments, so is 
their estate as clearly extinct 
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The third material clause is, after such quality, 
manners, form, and condition as they had in the use, 
so as now as the feoffee's estate gives matter, so the 
use gives form: and as in the first clause the use 
was endowed with the possession in points of estate, 
so there it is endowed with the possession in all 
accidents and circumstances of estate. Wherein 
first note, that it is gross and absurd to expound the 
form of the use any whit to destroy the substance of 
the estate; as to make a doubt, because the use 
gave no dower or tenancy by the courtesy, that 
therefore the possession when it is transferred would 
do so likewise: no, but the statute meant such 
quality, manner, form, and condition, as it is not re¬ 
pugnant to the corporal presence and possession of 
the estate. 

Next for the word, condition, I do not hold it to 
be put in for uses upon condition, though it be also 
comprised within the general words; but because I 
would have things stood upon learnedly, and accord¬ 
ing to the true sense, I hold it but for an explain¬ 
ing, or word of the effect; as it is in the statute of 
26 of treasons, where it is said, that the offenders 
shall be attainted of the overt fact by men of their 
condition, in this place, that is to say, of their de¬ 
gree or sort: and so the word condition in this 
place is no more, but in like quality, manner, form, 
and degree, or sort j so as all these words amount 
but to modo et forma. Hence therefore all circum¬ 
stances of estate are comprehended as sole seisin, or 
joint s-eisin, by entierties, or by moieties, a circum¬ 
stance of estate to have age as coming in by de¬ 
scent, or not age as purchaser; or circumstance of 
estate descendable to the heir of the part of the 
father, or of the part of the mother; a circumstance 
of estate conditional or absolute, remitted or not re¬ 
mitted, with a condition of intermarriage or without: 
all these are accidents and circumstances of estate, 
in all which the possession shall ensue the nature 
and quality of the use : and thus much of the first 
case, which is the general case. 

The second case of the joint feoffees needs no 
exi)Osition; for it pursueth the penning of the gene¬ 
ral case: only this I will note, that although it had 
been omitted, yet the law upon the first case would 
have been taken as the case provided; so that it is 
rather an explanation than an addition; for turn 
that case the other way, that one were infeoffed to 
the use of himself, I hold the law to he, that in the 
former case they shall be seised jointly; and so in the 
latter case cesiuy que use shall be seised solely; for 
the word, other, it shall be qualified by the con¬ 
struction of cases, as shall appear when I come to 
my division. But because this case of co-feoffees to 
the use of one of them was a general case in the 
realm, therefore they foresaw it, expressed it pre¬ 
cisely, and passed over the case e converso^ which 
was but an especial case: and they were loth to 
bring in this case, by inserting the word, only into 
the first case, to have penned it to the use only of 
other persons: for they had experience what doubt 
the word, only, bred upon the statute of 1 R. 111. 
after this third case: and before the tliird case of 
rents comes in the second saving; and the reason 
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of it is worth the noting, why the savings are inter¬ 
laced before the third case ,* the reason of it is, be¬ 
cause the third case needeth no saving, and the first 
two cases did need savings; and that is the reason 
of that again. 

It is a general ground, that where an act of par¬ 
liament is donor, if it be penned with an ac it is 
not a saving, for it is a special gift, and not a gene¬ 
ral gift, which includes all.rights; and therefore in 
11 Henry VII. where upon the alienation of women, 
the statute entitles the heir of him in remainder to 
enter, yoU find never a strangerj because the statute 
gives entry not simpliciteri but within an ac si; as 
if no alienation had been made, or if the feme had 
been naturally dead. Strangers that had right 
might have entered; and therefore no saving needs. 
So in the statute of 32 of leases, the statute enacts, 
that the leases shall he good and eflfectual in law, 
as if the lessor had been seised of a good and per¬ 
fect estate in fee-simple; and therefore you find no 
saving in the statute; and so likewise of diverse 
other statutes, where the statute doth make a gift or 
title good specially against certain persons, there 
needs no saving, except it be to exempt some of 
those persons, as in the statute of 1 B. III. Now 
to apply this to the case of rents, which is penned 
with an ac si^ namely, as if a sufficient grant or 
lawful conveyance had been made, or executed by 
such as were seised; why if such a grant of a rent 
had been made, one that had an ancient right might 
have entered and have avoided the charge; and 
therefore no saving needeth: but the second first 
cases are not penned with ac si, but absolute, that 
cestuy que use shall be adjudged in estate and pos¬ 
session, which is a judgment of parliament stronger 
than any fine, to bind all rights; nay, it hath far¬ 
ther words, namely, in lawful estate and possession, 
which maketh it stronger than any in the first 
clause. For if the words only had stood upon the 
second clause, namely, that the estate of the feolTee 
should be in cestuy que use, then perhaps the gift 
should have been special, and so the saving super¬ 
fluous : and this note is material in regard of the 
great question, whether the feoffees may make any 
regress; which opinion, I mean, that no regress is 
left unto them, is principally to be argued out of the 
saving; as shall be now declared; for the savings 
are two in number: the first saveth all strangers’ 
rights, with an exception of the feoffees; the second 
is a saving out of the exception of the first saving, 
namely, of the feoffees in case where they claim to 
their own proper use : it had been easy in the first 
saving out of the statute, other than such persons as 
are seised, or hereafter should he seised to any use, 
to have added to these words, executed by this 
statute; or in the second saving to have added unto 
the words, claiming to their proper use, these words, 
or to the use of any other, and executed by this 
statute: but the regress of the feoffee is shut out 
between the two savings; for it is the right of a 
person claiming to an use, and not unto his own 
proper use; but it is to be added, that the first sav¬ 
ing is not to be understood as the latter implielh, 
that feoffees to use shall be barred of their regress, 


in case that it be of another feoffment than that 
whereupon the statute hath wrought, but upon the 
same feoffment; as if the feoffee before the statute 
had been disseised, and the disseised had made a 
feoffment in fee to I. D. his use, and then the statute 
came; this executeth the use of the second feoff¬ 
ment; but the first feoffees may make a regress, and 
they yet claim to an use, but not by that feoffment 
upon whiclx the statute hath wrought. 

Now folioweth the third case of the statute, 
touching .execution of rents; wherein the material 
words are four: 

First, whereas diverse persons are seised, which 
hath bred a doubt that it should only go to rents in 
use at the time of the statute ; but it is explained in 
the clause following, namely, as if a grant had been 
made to them by such as are or shall be seised. 

The second word is, profit; for in the putting of 
the case, the statute speaketh of a rent; but after in 
the purview is added these words, or profit. 

The third word is ac si, scilicet, that they shall 
have the rent as if a sufficient grant or lawful con¬ 
veyance had been made and executed unto them. 

The fourth words are the words of liberty and 
remedies attending upon such rent, scilicet, that he 
shall distrain, &:c. and have such suits, entries, and 
remedies, relying again with an ac si, as if the grant 
had been made with such collateral penalties and 
advantages. 

Now for the provisoes; the makers of this law did 
so abound with policy and discerning, as they did 
not only foresee such mischiefs as were incident to 
this new law immediately, but likewise such as were 
consequent in a remote degree; and therefore be¬ 
sides the express provisoes, they did add three new 
provisoes which are in themselves subtractive laws: 
for foreseeing that by the execution of uses, wills 
formerly made should be overthrown, they made 
an ordinance for wills. Foreseeing likewise, that 
by execution of uses women should he doubly ad¬ 
vanced, they made an ordinance for dowers and 
jointures. Foreseeing again, that the execution qf 
uses would make frank-lenemmt pass by contracts 
parole, they made an ordinance for enrolments of 
bargains and sales. The two former they inserted 
into this law, and the third they distinguished into 
a law apart, but without any preamble as may ap¬ 
pear, being but a proviso to this statute. Besides 
all these provisional law^s; and besides four provisoes, 
whereof three attend npon the law of jointure, and 
one of persons horn in Wales, which are not mate¬ 
rial to the purpose in hand; there are six provisoes 
which arc natural and true members and limbs of 
the statute, whereof four concern Jhe part of cestuy 
que use, and two concern the part of the feoffees. 
The four which concern the part of cestuy que use, 
tend all to save him from prejudice by the execution 
of the estate. 

The first saveth him from the extinguishment of ' 
any statute or recognisance, as if a man had an ex¬ 
tent of a hundred acres, and an use of the inherit¬ 
ance of one. Now the statute executing tlic posses¬ 
sion to that one, would have extinguished his extent 
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being entire in all the rest: or as if the coniizee of 
a statute having ten acres liable to the statute had 
made a feoffment in fee to a stranger of two, and 
after had made a feoffment in fee to the use of the 
conuzee and his heirs. And upon this proviso there 
iirise three questions; 

First, whether this proviso were not superfluous, 
jn I’egard that cestuy que use was comprehended in 
tjie general saving, though the feoffees be excluded? 

Secondly, whether this proviso doth save statutes 
or executions, with an apportionment, or entire ? 

Thirdly, because it is penned indefmitely in point 
of time, whether it shall go to uses limited after the 
statute, as well as to those that were in being all the 
time of the statute; which doubt is rather enforced 
by this reason, because there was for uses at the 
time of the statute; for that the execution of the 
statute might be waved: but both possession and 
use, since the statute, may be waved. 

The second proviso saveth cestuy quo use from the 
charge of primer seisin, liveries, ouster les matnes, 
and such other duties to the l^ing, with an express 
limitation of time, that he shall be discharged for 
the time past, and charged for the time to come to 
the king, namely. May 1536, to be comnmnis tei'- 
minus. 

The third proviso doth the like for fines, reliefs, 
and herriots, discharging them for the time past, 
and speaking nothing of the time to come. 

The fourth proviso giveth to cestuy que use all 
collateral benefits or vouchers, aid-priers, actions of 
waste, trespass, conditions broken, and which the 
feoffees might have had: and this is expressly 
limited for estates executed before 1 May 1536. 
And this proviso giveth occasion to intend that none 
of these benefits would have been carried to cestuy 
que use, by the general words in the body of the | 
law, scilicit, that the feoffee’s estate, right, title, and 
possession, <&c. 

For the two provisoes on the part of the tertenant, 
they both concern the saving of strangers from pre¬ 
judice, &c. 

The first saves actions depending against the 
feoffees, that they shall not abate. 

The second saves wardships, liveries, and ouster 
les maines, wli(‘reof title was vested in regard of the 
heir of the feoffee, and this in case of the king only. 

Wltatpersons may he seised to a use, and what not. 

What persons may he cestuy que use, and what not. 

What pers&fis may declare an use, and what not. 

Though I have opened the statute in order of 
words, yet I will make my division in order of mat¬ 
ter, namely, 

L The raising of uses. 

2, The interruption of uses. 

3. The executing of uses. 

Again, the raising of uses doth easily divide it¬ 
self into three parts : The persons that are actors 
to the conveyance to use. The use itself. The 
form of the conveyance. 

Then it is first to be seen what persons may be 

^ Thes text here is manifestly corrupted, iior dues any pro¬ 
bable conjecture occur for its amendment. 
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seised to an use, and what not; and what p^ersons 
may be cestuy que use, and what not. 

The king cannot he seised to an usej no, not 
where he taketh in his natural body, and to some 
purpose as a common person : and therefore if land 
be given to the king and I. D. pour terme de leur 
vies, this use is void for a moiety. 

Like law is, if the king be seised of land in the 
right of his duchy of Lancaster, and covenanteth by 
his letters patents under the duchy seal to stand 
seised to the use of his son, nothing passeth. 

Like law, if king R. III. who was feoffee to di¬ 
verse uses before lie took upon him the crown, had, 
after he was king, by his letters patents granted the 
land over, the uses had not been renewed. 

The queen, speaking not of an imperial cpiecn but 
by marriage, cannot be seised to an use, though she 
be a body enabled to gi*ant and purchase without the 
king; yet in regard of the government and interest 
the king hath in her possession, she cannot be seised 
to an 11 se. 

A corporation cannot be seised to an use, because 
their capacity is to an use certain: again, because 
they cannot execute an estate without doing wrong 
to their corporation or founder; but chiefly because 
of the letter of this statute, which, in any clause when 
it speaketh of the feoffee, resteth only upon the word 
person, but when it speaketh of cestuy que use, it 
addeth person or body politic. 

If a bishop bargain or sell lands whereof he is 
seised in the right of his see, this is good during 
his life; otherwise it is where a bishop is infeoffed 
to him and successors, to the use of 1. D. and bis 
heirs, that is not good, no not for the bishop’s life, 
but the use is merely void. 

Contrary law of tenant in tail; for if I give land 
in tail by deed since the statute to A, to the use of 
B and his heirs; B hath a fee-simple determinable 
upon the death of A without issue. And like law, 
though doubtful before the statute, was ; for the 
chief reason which bred the doubt before the statute 
was because tenant in tail could not execute an estate 
without wrong; but that since the statute is quite 
laken away, because the statute saveth no right of 
entail, as the statute of 1 li. HI. did; and that reason 
likewise might have been answered before the sta¬ 
tute, in regard of the common recovery, 

A feme covert and an infant, though under years 
of discretion, may be seised to an use; for as w^ll 
as land might descend unto them from a feoffee to 
use, so may they originally be infeoffed to an use; 
yet if it be before the statute, and they had, upon a 
subpoena brought, executed their estate during the 
coverture or infancy, they might have defeated the 
same ; and when they should have been seised again 
to the use, and not to their own use; but since the 
statute no right is saved unto them. 

If a feme covert or an infant be infeoffed to an 
use precedent since the statute, the infant or baron 
come too late to discharge or root np the feoffment; 
but if an infant be infeoffed to the use of himself 
and his heirs, and T. D. pay such a sum of money 
to the use of 1. (i. and his heirs, the infant may dis¬ 
agree and overthrow the contingent use. 
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Contrary law, if an infant be infeoIFed to iKe use 
of himself for life, the remainder to the use of L S. 
and his heirs, he may disagree to the feoflmcnt as 
to his own estate, but not to divest the remainder, 
but it shall remain to the benefit of him in remainder. 

And yet if an attainted person be infeoffed to an 
use, the king's title, after ofRce fcund, shall prevent 
the use, and relate above it; but until office the ces¬ 
tui/ que use is seised of the land. 

Like law of an alien; for if land be given to an 
alien to an use, the use is not void ab initio : yet 
neither alien or attainted person can maintain an 
action to defend the land. 

The king's villain if he be infeoffed to an nse, the 
king's title shall relate above the use; otherwise in 
case of a common person. 

But if the lord be infeoffed to the nse of his vil¬ 
lain, the use neither riseth, but the lord is in by the 
common law, and not by the statute discharged of 
the use. 

But if the husband be infeoffed to the use of his 
wife for years, if he die the wife shall have the term, 
and it shall not inure by way of discharge, although 
the husband may dispose of the wife's term. 

So if the lord of whom the land is held be in¬ 
feoffed to the use of a person attainted, the lord shall 
not hold by way of discharge of the use, because of 
the king's title, annumy diem et vastum, 

A person uncertain is not within the statute, nor 
any estate in nubibus or suspense executed : as if 1 
give land to I. S. the remainder to the riglit heirs of 
I. D, to the use of I. N. and his heirs, I. N. is not 
seised of the fee-simple of an estate pour v/c of 1. S. 
till I, D. be dead, and then in fee-simple. 

Like law, if before the statute I give land to I. S. 
pour autre vie to an use, and L S. dietb, living ee.v- 
tup que use, whereby the freehold is in suspense, 
the statute cometh, and no occupant entereth : the 
use is not executed out of the freehold in suspense 
for the occupant, the disseisor, the lord by escheat. 
The feoffee upon consideration, not having notice, 
and all other persons which shall be seised to use, 
not in regard of their persons but of their title; 1 
refer them to my division touching disturbance ami 
interruption of uses. 

It follow^eth now to see what person may be a 
cestuy que use. The king may be eestu// que. use ; 
but it behoveth both the declaration of the use, and 
the conveyance itself, to be matter of record, beemuse 
the king's title is compounded of both; I say, not 
appearing of record, but by conveyance of record. 
And therefore if I covenant with L S. (o levy a fine 
to him to the king's use, which 1 dp accordingly > 
and this deed of covenant be not enrolled, and the 
deed be found by office, the use vesteth not. .A' con¬ 
verse, if enrolled. If I covenant with L S. to in- 
feoff him to the king's use, and the deed be enrolleul, 
and the feoffment also be found by office, the use 
vesteth. 

^ But if I levy a fine, or sudcT a recovmy to the 
mg s use, and declare the use by deed of covenant 
enroUed, though tlie king be not party, yet it is 
good enough. 

A corporation may take an use, and yet it is not 


material wdiether the feoffment or the declaration be 
by deed; but I may infeoff L S. to the use of a 
corporation, and this use may be averred. 

An use to a person uncertain is not void in the 
first limitation, but executeth not till tlie person be 
in esse; so that this is positive, that an use shall 
never be in abeyance as a remainder may be, but 
ever in a person certain upon the words of the sta¬ 
tute, and the estate of the feoffees shall be in him or 
them which have the use. The reason is, liecai’se 
no confidence can be reposed in a person unknown 
and uncertain; and therefore if I make a ft*offmeat 
to the use of L S. for life, and then to the use of the 
right heirs of 1.11 the remainder is not in abeyance, 
but the reversion is in the feoffor, quausque. So 
that upon the matter all persons nnemdain in use, 
are like conditions or limitations pnMiedent. 

Like law, if 1 infeoff one to the use of L S. for 
years, the remainder to the right heirs of L J). this 
is not executed in abeyance, and tliercfore not void. 

Like law, if 1 make a feoffment to tin* nsc^ of my 
wife that shall be, or to such persons as I shall 
maintain, though I limit no particular cstati* at all; 
yet tlie use is good, and shall in tlie interim return 
to tlie feoffor. 

Gontrary law, if I once limit the whoh? fee simple 
of the use out of land, and part thm-cof to a person 
uncertain, it shall never return to the ff-ofFor by way 
of fraction of the use: but look how it should liave 

gone unto the feoffor; if I In^gin with a eontingent 

nse, so it shall go to the nunainder; if I entail a 
contingent use, both estates are alike suliji’Ct to the 
contingent use when it falleth; as when ! make a 
feoffuKUit in b'c to tin? n.sf‘ of my wif<* for life, the 
remainder to my tir.sbb(*gotf<'n son ; I having no son 
at that time, the remaindor to my brother and his 
I heirs: if my wifedii^ before I have any son, the use 
I shall not he in me, hut in my brotlier. And yet if 

I 1 marry again, and have a son, it sliall divest from 

my brother, and be in my son, which is the skipping 
they talk so much of. 

St) if 1 limit an u.st* jointly to two perwins, not in, 
esse, and tin* om* romtdh to ho in c-wc, he shall take 
the entirt? use ; and ytd if the tUlou’ afterward come 
in f'.v.vc, he shall tidte jointly with the former; as 
il I mak(‘ a fecdlhitml to the me of my wife tliat 
shall be, and my hrHt*hf*|(ottc‘ii son for their lives, 
and I marry; my wile taketh the whole use, and if 
1 afterwards have a son, ht!* fakefh jointly wdth 
my wife. 

Hut ytd wiit*rt‘ words <>f a1«‘yance w<»rk to an 
estate <»xecnfed in course of posstmion, it shall do 
the like in tises; as if I infeoff A to the ttm of B 
for life, th(‘ rexnainder to U for lile, the remainder 
to the right heirs of H, this Is a good remainder 
executed. 

So if I Infeoiff A to the use of hk right heirs, A 
is in tlie fee-simple, not hy the 8tatufe,’huk by the 
common law^ 

Now are wc* to examine a speeial point of the dis¬ 
ability ot such persons as do take by the statute: and 
that upon the words of the statute, where divers 
persons are s«dscd,to the mo of other persons; so " 
that by the letter of the stalute, no use it contained: 
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but where the feoffor is one, and cestuy que use is 
another. 

Therefo-re it is to be seen in what cases the same 
persons shall he both seised to the nse and cestuy 
que use^ and yet in by the statute; and in what cases 
they shall be diverse persons, and yet in by the com¬ 
mon law ; wherein 1 observe unto you three things: 
First, that the letter is full in the point Secondly, 
that it is strongly urged by the clause of joint estates 
Ibllowing. Thirdly, that the whole scope of the 
statute was to remit the common law, and never to 
intermeddle where the common law executed an 
estate ; therefore the statute ought to be expounded, 
that where the party seised to the use, and the cestuy 
que tise is one person, he never taketh by the statute, 
except there be a direct impossibility or impertinency 
for the use, to take effect by the common law. 

And if I give land to T. S. to the use of himself 
and his heirs, and if L B. pay a sum of money, 
then to the use of L B. and his heirs, L S. is in of 
an estate for life, or for years, by way of abridgement 
of estate in course of possession, and L B. in of the 
fee-simple by the statute. 

So if I bargain and sell my land after seven years, 
the inheritance of the use only passeth; and there 
remains an estate for years hy a kind of subtraction 
of the inheritance or occupier of my estate, but 
merely at the common law. 

But if I infeoff 1. S. to the use of himself in tail, 
and then to the use of I. B. in fee, or covenant to 
stand seised to the use of myself in tail, and to the 
use of my wife in fee; in both these cases the estate 
tail is executed by this statute j because an estate 
tail cannot be re-occupied out of a fee-simple, being 
a new estate, and not like a particular estate for life 
or years, which are but portions of the absolute fee; 
and therefore if I bargain and sell my land to 1. S. 
after my death without issue, it doth not leave an 
estate tail in me, nor vesteth any present fee in the 
bargain, but is an use expectant. 

So if I infeoff I. S. to the use of I. B. for life, and 
then to the use of himself and his heirs, he is in the 
fee-simple merely in course of possession, and as of 
a reversion, and not of a remainder. 

Contrary law, if I infeoff L S. to the use of I. 
for life, then to the use of himself for life, the re¬ 
mainder to the use of T. N. in fee: Now the law 
will not admit fraction of estates; but 1. S. is in 
with the rest by the statute.' 

So if I infeoff 1. S. to the use of himself and a 
stranger, they shall be both in by the statute, be¬ 
cause they could not take jointly, taking by several 
titles. 

Like law, if I infeoff a bishop and his heirs to the 
use of himself, and his successors, he is in by the 
statute in the right of his see. 

And as I cannot rfiise a present use to one out of 
his own seisin; so if I limit a contingent or future 
use to one being at the time of limitation not seised, 
but after become seised at the lime of the execution 
of the contingent use, there is the same reason and 
the same law, and upon the same difference which 
I have put before. 

As if I covenant with my son, that after his mar¬ 


riage I will stand seised of land to the use of him¬ 
self and his heirs; and before marriage I infeoff him 
to the use of himself and his heirs, and then he 
marrieth; he is in by the common law, and not by 
the statute; like law of a bargain and sale. 

But if I had lett to him for life only, then he 
should have been in for life only by the common 
law, and of the fee-simple by statute. Now let me 
advise you of this, that it is not a matter of subtilty 
or conceit to take the law right, when a man cometh 
in by the law in course of possession, and where he 
cometh in by the statute in course of possession: but 
it is material for the deciding of many causes and 
questions, as for warranties, actions, conditions, 
w'aivcrs, suspicions, and divers other provisoes. 

For example; a maff s farmer committed waste; 
after he in reversion covenaiiteth to stand seised to 
the use of his wife for life, and after to the use of 
himself and his heirs; his wife dies ; if he he in his 
fee untouched, he shall punish the waste j if he be 
in by the statute, he shall not punish it. 

So if I be infeoffed with warranty, and I covenant 
with my son to stand seised to the use of myself for 
life, and after to him and his heirs; if I be in by 
the statute, it is clear my warranty is gone; but if 
I be in by the common law, it is doubtful. 

So if I have an eigne right, and be infeoffed to 
the use of T. S. for life, then to the use of myself 
for life, then to the use of I. B. in fee, I S. dieth. 

If I be in by the common law, I cannot waive my 
estate, having agreed to the feoffment: but if I am 
in by the statute, yet X am not remitted, because I 
come in by my own act; but I may waive my use, 
and bring an action presently? for my right is 
saved nnto me by one of the savings in the statute. 
Now on the other side it is to be seen, where there is 
a s§isin to the use of another person ? and yet it 
is out of the statute which is in special cases upon 
the ground, wheresoever cesiicy que use had remedy 
for the possession by course of common law, there 
the statute never worketh ? and therefore if a dis¬ 
seisin were committed to an use, it is in him hy the 
common law upon agreement; so if one enter as oc¬ 
cupant to the use of another, it is in him till dis¬ 
agreement. 

So if a feme infeoff a man, causa matrimmii 

she hath a remedy for the land again by 
course of the law ? and therefore in those special 
cases the statute worketh not? and yet the words of 
the statute are general, where any person stands 
seised by force of any hue, recovery, feoffment, bar¬ 
gain and sale, agreement or otherwise ? but yet the 
feme is to be restrained for the reason aforesaid. 

Itremaineth to show what persons may limit and 
declare an use t wherein we must distinguish ; for 
there are two kinds of declarations of uses, the one of 
a present use upon the first conveyance, the other 
upon a power of revocation or new declaration ? the 
latter of which I refer to the division of revocation: 
now for the former. 

The king upon his letters patent may declare an 
use, though the patent itself implieth an use, if none 
be declared. 

If the king gives lands by his letters to I. S. and 
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his heirs, to the use of I. S. for life, the king hath 
the inheritance of the use hy implication of the 
patent, and no otRce needetli ; for implication out of 
matter of record, amounteth ever to matter of record. 

If the queen give land to I. S. and his heirs to 
the use of all the church-wardens of the church of 
Dale, the patentee is seised to his own use, upon 
that confidence or intent; hut if a common person 
had given land in that manner, the use had been 
void by the statute of 23 H. ’Vni. and the use had 
returned to the feoffor and his heirs. A corporation 
may take an use without deed, as hath been said 
before ; but can limit no use without deed. 

, An infant may limit an use upon a feolTment, fine, 
or recovery, and he cannot countermand or avoid the 
use, except he avoid the conveyance ; contrary, if an 
infant covenant in consideration of blood or marriage 
to stand seised to an use, the use is merely void. 

If an infant bargain and sell his land for monc}^, 
for commons or teaching, it is good with averment; 
if for money, otherwise : if it be proved, it is avoid¬ 


able ; if for money recited and not paid, it is void: 
and yet in the case of a man of full age the recital 
sufficeth. 

If baron and feme be seised in the right of the 
feme, or hy joint purchase during the coverture, and 
they join in a fine, the baron cannot declare the use 
for longer time than the coverture, and the feme 
cannot declare alone ; but Ihd use goeth, according 
to the limitation of law, unto the feme and her heirs •* 
but they may both join in declaration of the use in 
fee ; and if they sever, then it is good for so much 
of the inheritance, as they concurred in; for the law 
avoucheth all one as if they joined: as if the baron 
declare an use to I. S. and his heirs, and the feme 
another to I. D. for life, and then to I. S. and his 
heirs, the use is good to L S. in fee. 

And if upon examination the feme will declare 
the use to the judge, and her husband agree not to 
it, it is void, and the baron’s use is only good; the 
rest of the use goeth according to the limitation of 
law. 




THE ARGUMENTS IN LAW, 


OF 


SIR FRANCIS BACON, KNIGHT, 

THE KING’S SOLICITOR-GENERAL, 


IN CERTAIN GREAT AND DIFFICULT CASES, 


TO MY LOVING FRIENDS AND FELLOWS, 


EEADERS, ANCIENTS, UTTER-BARRISTERS, ANT) STUDENTS, OF GRAY’S-TNN. 

I DO not hold the law of England in so mean an account, hut that which other laws are held worthy of, 
should ho due likewise to our laws, as no less worthy for our state. Therefore when I found that not OTly 
in the ancient times, but now at this day, in Franco, Italy, and other nations, the speeches, and, as they 
term them, pleadings, which have been made in judicial cases, where the cases wew mighty and tamous, 
have been set down by those that made them, and published; so tliat not only a Cicero, a Demosthenes, 
or an .®sohines, hath set forth his Orations, as well in the judicial as deliberative ; but a Marrian OTd a 
Pavier have done the like by their pleadings j I know no reason why the same should not be brought m 
use by the professors of our law for their arguments in principal cases. And this I think the more ne¬ 
cessary, because the compendious form of reporting resolutions, with the substance of the reasons, a ey 
used by Sir Edward Coke, lord chief justice of the king’s bench, doth not delineate or trace ou p ® 
young practisers of law a method and form of argument for them to imitate. It is true I could have wished 
some abler person had begun; but it is a kind of order sometimes to begin with the meanest. Neverthe¬ 
less, thus much I may say with modesty, that these arguments which I have set forth, most of them, are 
upon subjects not vulgar; and therewithal, in regard of the commixture, which the course of my Hie hath 
made of law with other studies, they may have the more variety, and perhaps the more depth ot reason: 
for the reasons of municipal laws, severed from the grounds of nature, manners, and policy, are i e wa^ - 
ilowers, which though they grow high upon the crests of states, yet they have no deep ropt: ^ 

all public services I ever valued my reputation more than my pains ; and therefore in weighty causes I 
always used extraordinary diligence; in all which respects I persuade myself the reading of them wall not 
he unprofitahle. This work I knew not to whom to dedicate, rather than to the Society of « Inn, 
the place whence my father was called to the highest place of justice, and where myself have lived and 
had my procedure so far, as by his Majesty’s rare if not singular grace, to he of both his councils; and 
therefore few men, so hound to their societies by obligation, both ancestral and personal, as I am to > 
which I would gladly acknowledge, not only in having your name joined with mine own m a book, but in 
any other good offico and clTect which the active part of my life and place miiy enable me unto towaid the 
Society, or any of you in particular. And so I bid you right heartily farewell. 

Your assured loving friend and fellow, 

’ram A-Km r a IS An ANT 
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mn 

CASE OF IMPEACHMEOT OF WASTE, 

ARGUED BEFORE ALT4 THE JUDGES 


IN THE EXCHEQUER CHAMBER. 


The case needs neither repeating nor opening. 
The point is in substance but one, familiar to be put, 
but difficult to be resolved 5 that is, Whether, upon 
a lease without impeachment of waste, the property 
of the timber-trees, after severance, be not in him 
that is owner of the inheritance P 

The case is of great weight, and the question of 
great difficulty : weighty it must needs be, for that 
it doth concern, or may concern, all the lands in 
England j and difficult it must be, because this ques¬ 
tion sails m conjluentiis aquarum, in the meeting or 
strife of two great tides. For there is a strong cur¬ 
rent of practice and opinion on the one side, and 
there is a more strong current, as I conceive, of au¬ 
thorities, both ancient and late, on the other side. 
And therefore, according to the reverend custom of 
the realm, it is brought now to this assembly ; and 
it is high time the questioif receive an end, the law 
a rule, and men’s conveyances a direction. 

This doubt ariseth and resteth upon two things 
to be considered; first, to consider of the interest 
and property of a timber-tree, to whom it belongeth: 
and secondly, to consider of the construction and 
operation of these words or clause, absque impeti- 
time msti: for within these two branches will aptly 
fall whatsoever can be pertinently spoken in this 
question, without obscuring the que.stion by any 
other curious division. 

^ For the first of these considerations, which is the 
interest or property of a timber-tree, I will maintain 
and prove to your lordships three things. 

First, That a timber-tree, while it growetb, is 
merely parcel of the inheritance, as well as the soil 


And, secondly, I will prove, that when either na¬ 
ture, or accident, or the hand of man hath made it 
transitory, and cut it off from the earth, it cannot 
change the owner, but the property of it goes where 
the inheritance was before. And thus much by the 
rules of the common law. 

And, thirdly, I will show that the statute of Glou¬ 
cester doth rather corroborate and” conhrni the pro¬ 
perty in the lessor, than alter it, or transfer it to the 


And for the second consideration, which is i 
lorce of that clause, absque mpetitdone msti, I w 
also uphdd and make good three other assertions 
B^irst, That if that clause should be taken in t' 
sense which the other side would force upon it, th 
It were a clause repugnant to the estate and void. 


Secondly, That the sense which we conceive and 
give, is natural in respect of the words; and for the 
matter agreeable to reason and the rules of law. 

And lastly. That if the interpretation seem ambi¬ 
guous and doubtful, yet the very mischief itself, and 
consideration of the commonwealth, ought rather to 
incline your lordship’s judgment to our construction. 

M 7 first assertion therefore is, that a timber-tree 
is a solid parcel of the inheritance; which may seem 
a point admitted, and not worth the labouring. But 
there is such a chain in this case, as that which 
seemeth most plain, if it is sharply looked into, doth 
invincibly draw on that which is most doubtful. For 
if the tree be parcel of the inheritance unseverecl, 
inherent in the reversion, severance will not alien it, 
nor the clause will not divest it ^ 

To open therefore the nature of an inheritance: 
sense tcacheth there be, of the soil and earth, parts 
that are raised and eminent, as timber-trees, rocks, 
houses. There be parts that are sunk and depressed, 
as mines, which are called by some arbores subter^ 
raneej because that as trees have great branches and 
smaller boughs and twigs, so have they in their re¬ 
gion greater and smaller veins: so if we had in 
England beds of porcelane, such as they have in 
which porcelane is a kind of a plaster buried in the 
earth, and by length of time congealed and glazed 
into that fine substance; this were as an artificial 
mine, and no doubt part of the inheritance. Then 
are there the ordinary parts, which make the mass 
of the earth, as stone, gravel, loam, clay, and the like. 

ISlow as I make all these much in one degree, so 
there is none of them, not timber-trees, not quarries, 
not minerals or fossils, but hath a double nature; 
inheritable and real, while it is contained within the 
mass of the earth; and transitory and personal, 
when it is once severed. For even gold and pre¬ 
cious stone, which is more durable out of earth than 
any tree is upon the earth; yet the law doth not 
hold of that dignity as to be matter of inheritance if 
it he once severed. And this is not 
because it becometh movable, for there proving* there 
be movable inheritances, as villains in Ses which 
gross, and dignities which are judged 
hereditaments; but because by their severance they 
lose their nature of perpetuity, which is of the es¬ 
sence of an inheritance. 

And herein I do not a little admire 
the wisdom of the laws of England, and awwitt.°^ 
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Sisthiguisliing consent which they have with the 
between per- wisdom of philosophy and nature itself: 
fraSor^ for it is a maxim in philosophy, that 
‘Mn regione elementari nihil est mter- 
num, nisi per propagationem specie!, aut per succes- 
sionem partium.’’ 

And it is most evident, that the elements them¬ 
selves, and their products, have a perpetuity not in 
indwiduOf but by supply and succession of parts. 
For example, the vestal fire, that was nourished by 
the virgins at Rome, was not the same fire still, but 
wms in perpetual waste, and in perpetual renovation. 
So it is of the sea and waters, it is not the same 
water individually, for that exhales by the sun, and 
is fed again by showers. And so of the earth itself, 
and mines, quarries, and whatsoever it containeth, 
they are corruptible individually, and maintained 
only by succession of parts, and that lasteth no 
longer than they continue fixed to the main and 
mother globe of the earth, and is destroyed by their 
separation. 

According to this I find the wisdom of the law, 
by imitation of the course of nature, to judge of in¬ 
heritances and things transitory j for it alloweth no 
portions of the earth, no stone, no gold, no mineral, 
no tree, no mould, to be longer inheritance than they 
adliere to the mass, and so are capable of supply in 
their parts; for by their continuance of body stands 
their continuance of time. 

Neither is this matter of discourse, except the 
deep and profound reasons of law, which ought 
chiefly to be searched, shall be accounted discourse, 
as the slighter sort of wdts, Scioli^ may esteem them. 

And therefore now that we have opened the na¬ 
ture of inheritable and transitory, let us see, upon a 
division of estates, and before severance, what kind 
of interests the law allotteth to the owner of inherit¬ 
ance, and what to the particular tenant; for they he 
competitors in this case. 

The consent of In general the law doth assign 

thecMi hw^n lessor those parts of the soil con- 

the (listin'- joined, which have obtained the reputa- 
twc!«i”inhcrit- durable, and of continuance, 

anceandpar- and such as being destroyed, are not 
whidUiSh^re- hut by long time renewed; and to the 
(Uvtoi?or do- terminors it assigneth such interests as 
minkm and are tender and feeble against the force 
usus'frucim, annual or season¬ 

able return or revenue. And herein it consents again 
with the wisdom of the civil law; for our inherit¬ 
ance and particular estate is in effect their dominium 
and usiis-fruclus; for so it was conceived upon the 
ancient statute of depopulations, 4 Hen, 
VIL which was penned, that the 
owner of the land should re-edify the 
houses of husbandry,'^ that the word owner, which 
answereth to dmnrmiH, was he that had the imme¬ 
diate inheritance; and so ran the later statutes. 
Let us see therefore what judgment the law maketh 
of a timber-tree; and whether the law doth not 
place it within the lot of him that hath the inherit¬ 
ance as parcel thereof. 

First, It appeareth by the register 
waste otit of the words of the writ of waste, 


that the waste is laid to be ad ewhmre^ Fn^l Uame/to ^ 
dationem, which presupposeth heresdi- be ai exlKsre- 
tatem ; for there cannot be a disinhe- 
rison by the cutting down of the tree, except there 
was an inheritance in the tree, quia privatio prse- 
supponit actum,” 

Again it appe.yeth ont of the words 
of the statute of Gloucester, well ob- Gloucester, 
served, that the tree and the soil are 
one entire thing, for the words are not locum vas- 
“ quod recuperet rem vastatam;” and ^ 
yet the books speak, and the very judgment in waste 
is, “ quod recuperet locum vastatam,” which shows, 
that 7'es and locu.s' are in exposition of law taken 
indifferently; for the lessor shall not recover only 
the stem of the tree, but he shall recover the very 
soil, where unto the stem continues. And therefore 
it is notably ruled in 22 H. VI. f. 13, ^ ^ 

that if the terminor do first cut down ' ' 

the tree, and then destroy the stem, the lessor shall 
declare upon two several wastes, and recover treble 
damages for them severally. But, says the book, 
he must bring but one writ, for he can recover the 
place wasted but once. 

And farther proof may he fitly 
alleged out of Mullin’s case in the 
commentaries, where it is said, that for limber-trees 
tithes shall not be paid. And the reason of the 
hook is well to be observed; for that tithes are to 
be paid for the revenue of the inheritance, and not 
for the inheritance itself.” 

Nay, my lords, it is notable to consider what a 
reputation the law gives to the trees, even after they 
are severed by grant, as may be plainly inferred out 


of Herlackendcn’s case, L. Coke, p. 4, ^ 

f. 62. I mean the principal case; 
where it is resolved, that if the trees being excepted 
out of a lease granted to the lessee, or if the grantee 
of trees accept a lease of the land, the property of 
the trees drown not, as a term should drown in a 
freehold, but subsist as a chattel divided; which 
shows plainly, though they be made transitory, yet 
they still to some purpose savour of the inheritance: 
for if you go a little farther, and put the case of a 
state tail, which is a state of inheritance, then I 
think clearly they are re-annexed. But on the other 
side, if a man buy corn standing upon the ground, 
and take a lease of the same ground, where the com 
stands, I say plainly it is re-affixed, for ^^paria copu- 
lantur cum paribus.” 

And it is no less worthy the note, what an oper¬ 
ation the inheritance leaveth behind it in matter of 
waste, even when it is gone, as appeareth in the 
case of tenant after possibility, who shall not be 
punished: for though the new reason be, because 
his estate was not within the statute of Gloucester; 
yet I will not go from my old master Littleton's 
reason, which speaketh out of the depth of the com¬ 
mon law, he shall not he punished “ for the inherit¬ 
ance’ sake which was once in him.” 

But this will receive a great deal of illustration, 
by considering the terminor’s estate, and the nature 
thereof, which was well defined by Mr. Heath, who 
spake excellent well to the case, that it is such as he 
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ought to yield up the inheritance in as good plight 
as he received it; and therefore the 
Son and force word firmarius, which is the word of 
of the word the statute of Marlebridgc, cometh, as 

firmanm. ^ conceive, a firmando; because he 
makes the profit of the inheritance, which other¬ 
wise should be upon account, and uncertain, firm 
and certain; and accordingly fe odd firm a, fee-farm, 
is a perpetiiity certain. Therefore the nature and 
limit of a particular tenant is to make the inheritance 
certain, and not to make it worse, 

1, Therefore he cannot break the soil otherwise 
than with his ploughshare to turn up perhaps a 
stone, that lieth alpftj his interest is m superficie, 
not in profundo, he hath but tunicam ierrcB, little 
more than the vesture. 

If we had fir-timher here, as they have in Mus¬ 
covy, he could not pierce the tree to make the pitch 
come forth, no more than he may break the earth. 

The evidence evidence, which is 

pro^gmteu’- propugnaculum Jmreditatds, the fortress 
lum MTedita- ^nd defence of the land, belongeth not 
to the lessee, but to the owner of the 

inheritance. 

. So the lessee’s estate is not accounted 

portetico?-" of that dignity, that it can do homage, 
because it is a badge of continuance in 
Particular the blood of lord and tenant. Neither 
sdgniories ^7 own opinion can a particular 

aid tenant of a manor have aid pour file 

marier, on pour faire fitz chevalier;” 
because it is given by law upon an intendment of 
continuance of blood and privity between lord and 
tenant. 

And for the tree, which is now in question, do 
but consider in what a revolution the law moves, 
and as it were in an orb : for when the tree is young 
and tender, germen terrm, a sprout of the earth, the 
law giveth it to the lessee, as having a nature not 
permanent, and yet easily restored: when it comes 
to be a timber-tree, and hath a nature solid and dur¬ 
able, the law carrieth it to the lessor. But after 
again if it become a sear and a dotard, and its solid 
parts grow putrefied, and, as the poet saith, “ non 
jam mater alit tellus, viresque ministrat,” then the 
law returns it back to the lessee. This is true jus¬ 
tice, this is mim cm(jue trilmere^ the law guiding all 
things with line of measure and proportion. 

And therefore that interest of the 
that the ks- lessee in the tree, which the books call 
property, is scarce worth that 
in the tree, ^ ^ name. Hc shall have the shade, so 
per^ fh?be" shade of a rock; but 

hath but the he shall not have a crystal or Bristol 
prottso „ic growingnpon the rock. He 

shall have the pannage; why? that is 
the fruit of the inheritance of a tree, as herb or grass 
is of the soil. He shall have seasonable loppings; 
why ? so he shall have seasonable diggings of an 
open mine. So all these things are rather profits 
of the tree, than any special property in the tree. 
But about words we will not differ. 

So as I conclude this part, that the reason and 
wisdom of law doth match things, as they consort, 


ascribing to permanent states permanent interest, 
and to transitory states transitory interest ; and 
you cannot alter this order of law by fancies of 
clauses and liberties, as I will tell you in the pro¬ 
per place. 

And therefore the tree standing belongs clearly 
to the owner of the inheritance. 

Now I come to my second fissertion, that by the 
severance the ownership or property cannot be alter¬ 
ed ; but that he that had the tree as part of jhe 
inheritance before, must have it as a chattel transi¬ 
tory after, This is pregnant and followeth of itself, 
for it is the same tree still, and, as the Scripture 
saith, uti arbor cadet, ita jacet.” 

The owner of the whole must needs own the parts; 
he that owneth the cloth owneth the thread, and he 
that owneth an engine when it is entire, owneth 
the parts when it is broken; breaking cannot alter 
property. 

And therefore the book in Herlack- 
enden’s case doth not stick to give it 
somewhat idain terms; and to say that 
it were an absurd thing, that the lease which hath 
a particular interest in the land, should have abso¬ 
lute property in that which is part of the inherit¬ 
ance : you wmnld have the shadow draw the body, 
and the twigs draw the trunk. These are truly 
called absurdities. And therefore in a conclusion 
so plain, it shall be sufficient to vouch the authori¬ 
ties without enforcing the reasons. 

And although the division be good, that was made 
by Mr. Heath, that there be four manners of seve¬ 
rances, that is, when the lessee fells the tree, or 
when the lessor fells it, or when a stranger fells it ; 
or when the act of God, a tempest, fells it; yet this 
division tendeth rather to explanation than to proof, 
and I need it not, because I do maintain that in all 
these cases the property is in the lessor. 

And therefore I will use a distribu- 
lion which rather presseth the proof. nK^rmioff’ro- 
The question is of property. There be 
three arguments of property; damages, ana power to 
scisure, and grant: and according to 
these T will examine the property of the trees by 
the authority of books. 

And first for damages. 

For damages, look into the books of the law, and 
yon shall not find the lessee shall ever recover dam¬ 
ages, not ns they are a badge of property ; for the 
damages, which he recoveretli, are of two natures, 
either for the special property, ns tliey ctill it, or as 
he is chargeable over. And for this, to avoid length, 
I will select three books; one where the lessee shall 
recover treble damages; another where he shall 
recover hut for his special property; and the third 
where hc shall recover for the body of the tree, 
which is a special case, and standeth merely upon a 
special reason. 

The first is the hook of 44 E. III. f. ^ ^ ^ 

27f where it is agreed, that if tenant for 
life be, and a disseisor commit waste, the lessee 
shall recover in trespass as he shall answer in 
waste; but that this is a kind of recovery of damages, 
though per acetdens, may appear plainly. 
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For if the lessor die, whereby his action is gone, 
then the disseisor is likewise discharged, otherwise 
than for the special property. 

9 E 4 f 35 second book is 9 E. lY. f. 35, 

where it is admitted, that if the lessor 
himself cut dowm the tree, the lessee shall recover 
but for his special profit of shade, pannage, loppings, 
because he is not charged over. 

The third is 44 E. TH. f. 44, where 
' ' it is said, that if the lessee fell trees to 

repair the barn, which is not ruinous in his own de¬ 
fault, and the lessor come and take them away, he 
shall have trespass, and in that case he shall recover 
for the very body of the tree, for he hath an abso¬ 
lute property in them for that intent. 

And that it is only for that intent ap- 
^ pcarcth notably by the book 38 Ass, f. 

1. If the lessee after he hath cut down the tree 
employ it not to reparations, but employ other trees 
of better value, yet it is waste; which slioweth 
plainly the property is respective to the employment. 

Nay, 5 K. IV. f. 100, goeth farther, 
5 .. 4 . . 100 . slioweth, that the special property 
which the lessee had was of the living tree, and de¬ 
termines, as Herlackenden’s case saith by sever¬ 
ance ; for then “ magis dignum trahit ad se minus 
dignumfor it saith, that the lessee cannot pay the 
workmen’s wages with those parts of the tree which 
arc not timber. And so I leave the first demonstra¬ 
tion of property, which is by damages; except you 
will add the case of 27 H. VIII. f. 13, 
27 . 8. . 13. jl- jg IP tenant for life 

and he in the reversion join in a lease for years, 
and lessee for years fell timber-trees, they shall join 
in an action of waste; but he in the reversion shall 
recover the whole damages: and great reason, for 
the special property was in the lessee for years, the 
general in him in the reversion, so the tenant for 
life meane had neither the one nor the other. 

Now for the seisnre, you may not look for plenti¬ 
ful authority in that: for the lessor, which had the 
more beneficial remedy by action for treble damages, 
had little reason to resort to the weaker remedy by 
seisure, and leases without impeachment were then 
rare, as I will tell you anon. And therefore the 
question of the seisure came chiefly in experience 
upon the case of the windfalls, which could not be 
punished by action of waste. 

First, therefore, the case of 40 E. 
4) 3. 22j is cxpre.ss, where at the 

king’s suit, in the behalf of the heir of Darcy who 
was in ward, the king’s lessee was questioned in 
waste, and justified the taking of the trees, because 
they were overthrown hy winds, and taken away by 
a stranger. Ihit Knevet saith, although one be 
guardian, yet the trees, when by their fall they are 
severed from the freehold, he hath no property of 
the chattels, but they appertain to the heir, and the 
heir shall have trespass of them against a stranger, 
and not the guardian, no more than the bailiff of a 
minor. So that that book rules the interest of the 
tree to be in the heir, and goes to a point farther, 
that he shall have trespass for them ; but of seisure 
there had been no question. 


34 E. 3. f. ^ 


9 E. 4. f. 35. 


So again in 2. H. YIL the words of ^ ^ 
Brian arc, that for the timber-trees the 
lessor may take them ; for they are his; andseemeth 
to take some difference between them and the gravel. 

The like reason is of the timber of 
an house, as appears 34 E, III. f. 5, 
abridged by Brook, tit. waste, pi. 34, when it is said, 
it was doubted who should have the limber of a 
house which fell hy tempest; and saith the hook, it 
seems it doth appertain to the lessor; and good 
reason, for it is no waste, and the lessee is not bound 
to re-edify it: and therefore it is reason the lessor 
have it; but ITerlackenden’s case goes farther, where 
it is said that the lessee may help himself with the 
timber, if he will re-edify it; but clearly he hath 
no interest but towards a special employment. 

Now you have had a case of the timber-tree, and 
of the timber of the house, now take a case of the 
mine, where that of the tree is likewise put, and 
that is 9 E. IV. f. 35, where it is 
said by Needham, that if a lease be 
made of land wherein there is tin, or iron, or lead, 
or coals, or quarry, and the lessor enter and take 
the tin or other materials, the lessee shall punish 
him for coming upon his land, but not for taking of 
the substances. And so of great trees; but Banby 
goes farther, and saith, the law that gives him the 
thing, doth likewise give him means to come by it; 
but they both agree that the interest is in the lessor. 
And thus much for the seisure. 

For the grant; it is not so certain a badge of 
property as the other two; for a man may have a 
property, and yet not grantable, because it is turned 
into aright, or otherwise suspended. And therefore 
it is true, that by the book in 21 H. VI. that if the 
lessor grant the trees, the gi*antee shall not take 
them, no not after the lease expired; because this 
property is but de fnturo, expectant; but ’tis as 
plain on the other side that the lessee cannot grant 
them, ns was resolved in two notable cases, namely, 
the case of Mar wood and Sanders, 41 
El. m commimi banco; where it was 
ruled, that the tenant of the inheritance 
may make a feoffment with exception of timber- 
trees ; but that if lessee for life or years set over his 
estate with an exception of the trees, the exception 
is utterly void; and the like resolution was in the 
case between Foster and Mills plaintiff, 
and Spencer and Boord defendant, 28 Spencer*s 
Eliz. rot. 820. 

Now come we to the authorities, which have an 
appearance to be against ns, which are not many, 
and they be easily answered, not by distinguishing 
suhtilly, but by marking the books advisedly. 

I. There be two books that seem to 
cross the authorities touching the inter- 
est of the windfalls, 7 H. VL and 44 E. 
in. f. 44, where, upon waste brought and assigned in 
the succision of trees, the justification is, that they 
were overthrown by wind, and so the lessee took 
them for fuel, and allowed for a good plea; but 
these books are reconciled two ways : first, look into 
both the justifications, and you shall find that the 
plea did not rely only in that they were windfalls, 
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but couples it with this, that they were first sear, 
and then overthrown by wind; and that makes an 
end of it, for sear trees belong to the lessee, stand¬ 
ing or felled, and you have a special replication in 
the book of 44 E. III. that the wind did but rend 
them, and buckle them, and that they bore fruit two 
years after. And 2ndly, you have ill luck with your 
windfalls, for they be still apple-trees which are but 
wastes per accidens, as wdllow's or thorns are in the 
sight of a house; but \vhen they are once felled 
they are clearly matter of fuel. 

Another kind of authorities, that make show 
against us, are those that say that the lessee shall 
punish the lessor in trespass for taking the trees, 
which are 5 H. IV. f. 29, and 1 Mar. 
f. 90, Mervin’s case; and you 

^ might add if you will 9 E. IV. the case 

vouched before : unto w^hich the answer is, that 
trespass must be understood for the special property, 
and not for the body of the tree; for those two 
books speak not a word, what he shall recover, nor 
that it shall be to the value. And therefore 9 E. IV. 
is a good expositor, for that distinguisheth where 
the other two books speak indefinitely; yea, but 
5 H. IV. goes farther, and saith, that the writ shall 
purport arbores suas, which is true in respect of the 
special property; neither are writs to be varied ac¬ 
cording to special cases, but are framed to the gene¬ 
ral case, as upon lands recovered in value in tail, 
the writ shall suppose donum, a gift. 

And the third kind of authority is 
some books, as 13 H. VII. f. 9, that say, 
that trespass lies not by the lessor against the lessee 
for cutting down trees, but only waste; but that it is 
to be understood of trespass ri et armis, and would 
have come fitly in question, if there had been no 
seisure in this case. 

Upon all wdiich I conclude, that the whole current 
of authorities proveth the properties of the trees 
upon severance to be in the lessor by the rules of 
the common law: and that although the common 
law would not so far protect the folly of the lessor, 
as to give him remedy by action, where the state 
was created by his own act; yet the law never took 
from him his property; so that as to the property, 
before the statute and since, the law was ever one. 

Now come I to the third assertion, that the sta¬ 
tute of Gloucester hath not transferred the property 
of the lessee upon an intendment, of rccompence to 
the lessor; which needs no long speech: it is 
grounded upon a probable reason, and upon one 
special book. 

The reason is, that damages are a recompence for 
property; and therefore that the statute of Glou¬ 
cester giving damages should exclude property. 

The authority seems to be 12 E. IV. f. 

121S.4. f.a Catesbey affirming that the 

lessee at will shall have the great trees, as Well as 
lessee for years or life; Fairfax and Jennings cor¬ 
rect it with a difierence, that the lessor may take 
them in the case of tenant at will, because he hath no 
remedy by the statute, but not in case of the termors. 

This conceit may be reasonable thus far, that the 
lessee shall not both seise and bring waste; but if 


he seise, he shall not have his action ; if he recover 
by action, he shall not seise: for a man shall not 
have both the thing and recompence; it is a bar to 
the highest inheritance, the kingdom of heaven, 

“ receperunt mercedem suam.” But at the first, it 
is at his election, whether remedy he will use, like 
as in the case of trespass ; where if a man once 
recover in damages, it hath concluded and turned 
the property. Nay, I invert the argument upon the 
force of the statute of Gloucester thus: that if theie 
had been no property at common low, yet the sta¬ 
tute of Gloucester, by restraining the waste, and 
giving an action, doth imply a property : whereto a 
better case cannot be put than the case upon the 
statute “ de donis conditionalibus,” where there are 
no words to give any reversion or re- ^ 
mainder; and yet the statute giving a jug an action 
formedon, where it lay not before, being 
but an action, implies an actual rover- 
sion and remainder. 

Thus have I passed over the first main part, 
which I have insisted upon the longer, because I 
shall have use of it for the clearing of the second. 

Now to come to the force of the clause absque 
impetitione vasti.” This clause must of necessity 
work in one of these degrees, either byway of grant 
of property, or by way of power and liberty knit to 
the state, or by way of discharge of action; whereof 
the first two I reject, the last 1 receive. 

Therefore I think the other side will 
not affirm, that this clause amounts to a ^propSy?^ 
grant of trees; for then, according to 
the resolution in Herlackenden’s case, they should 
go to the executors, and the lessee might grant them 
over, and they might be taken after the state deter¬ 
mined. Now it is plain that this liberty is created 
with the estate, passeth with the estate, and deter¬ 
mines with the estate. 

That appears by 5 Hen. V. where it ^ ^ ^ 
is said, that if lessee for years without 
impeachment of waste accept a confirmation for life, 
the privilege is gone. 

And so are the books in 3 E. III. p 
and 28 H. VIII. that if a lease be made ^ 
without impeachment of waste pour 
mitre vie, the remainder to the lessee for life, the 
privilege is gone, because he is in of another estate; 
so then plainly it amounts to no grant of property, 
neither can it any ways touch the property, nor en¬ 
large the special property of the lessee; for will any 
man say, that if you put Marwood and Sanders’s case 
of a lease without impeachment of waste, that he 
may grant the land with the exception of the trees 
, any more than an ordinary lessee ? Or shall the 
windfalls be more his in this case than in the^ other ? 
for he was not impeachable of waste for windfalls 
no more than where he hath the clause. Or will 
any man say, that if a stranger commit waste, such 
a lessee may seise ? These things, I suppose, no 
man will affirm. Again, why should not a liberty 
or privilege in law be as strong as a privilege in 
fact ? as in the case of tenant after possibility : Or 
where there is a lessee for life the remainder for 
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life ? for in these cases they are privileged from 
waste, and yet that trenches not the property. 

Now therefore to tahe the second course, that it 
should be as a real power annexed to the state j nei¬ 
ther can that be, for it is the law that moldeth estates, 
and not men’s fancies. And therefore if men by 
clauses, like voluntaries in music, run not upon the 
grounds of law, and do restrain an estate more than 
the law' I'estrains it, or enable an estate more than 
the law enables it, or guide an estate otherwise than 
the law guides it, they be mere repugnancies and 
vanities. And therefore if I make a feoffment in 
fee, provided the feofiee shall not fell timber, the 
clause of condition is void. And so on the oth.er 
side, if I make a lease with a power that he shall 
fell limber it is void. 

So if I make a lease with a power that be may 
make feoffment, or that be may make leases for 
forty years, or that if be make default I shall not be 
received, or that the lessee may do homage ; these 
are plainly void, as against law, and repugnant to 
the state. No, this cannot be done by way of use, 
except the words be apt, as in Mildmay’s case; nei¬ 
ther is this clause, in the sense that they take it, any 
better. 

Therefore laying aside these two constructions, 
whereof the one is not maintained to be, the other 
cannot be; let ns come to the true sense of this 
clause, which is by way of discharge of the action, 
and no more: wherein I will speak first of the 
words, then of the reason, then of the authorities 
which prove our sense, then of the practice, which 
is pretended to prove theirs; and lastly, I will 
weigh the miscliief how it stands for our construction 
or theirs. 

It is an ignorant mistaking of any man to take 
impeachment for tmpedtmentum, and not for ttnpe- 
tilio ; for it is true that impedimmlum doth extend 
to all hinderanccs, or disturbances, or interruptions, 
as well in pan as judicial. But impelUio is merely 
a judicial claim or interruption by suit in law, and 
upon the matter all one with implacUatio, Wherein 
first we may take light of the derivation of rmpe/itio^ 
which is a compound of the preposition tn, and the 
veth pclo, whereof the verb pelo itself doth signify 
n demand, but yet properly such a demand as is not 
eMra judicial: for the words << petit judicium, petit 
auditum brevis,” etc. are words of acts judicial; as 
for the demand in it is rather reqimitio than 
petilioj as licet smpius requisitus;” so much for 
the verb peto. * But the preposition m enforceth it 
more, which signifies against ; as “ Cicero in Yer- 
rem, in Catilinam:” and so in composition, to 
inveigh, is to speak against; so it is such a demand 
only where there is a party raised to demand against, 
that is an advex’sary, which must be in a suit in law; 
and so it is used in records of law. 

As Coke, lib. 1. f. 17, Porter’s case, it was 
pleaded in bar,* that dicta domina regina nunc 
ipsos Jobannem et Henricum Porter petere sen oc- 
casionarc non debet,” that is, implacitare. 

So likewise Coke 1. I, f. 27, case of Alton woods, 

quod dicta domina regina nunc ipsum proinde 
aliqualiter impetere seu oeeitsionare non debet,” 


So in the hook of entries f. 1, lit. D. 15 H. YII. 
rot. 2 , inter placita regis, et super hoc venit W. 

B, commonachus abbatis W. loci illius ordinarii, 
gerensque vices ipsius abbatis, ad quoscunque cleri- 
cos de quolibet crimine coram domino rege impeti- 
tos sive irritatos calumniand’.” So much ex vi et 
usu termini. 

For reason: first, it ought to be considered, that 
'the punishment of waste is strict and severe, because 
the penalty is great, treble damages, and the place 
Avaslcd: and again, because the lessee must under¬ 
take for-the acts of strangers: whereupon I infer, 
that the reason wdiich brought this clause in use, 
ab initio, was caution to save, and to free men from 
the extremity of the penalty, and not any intention 
to countermand the property. 

Add to this that the law doth assign in most cases 
double remedy, by matter of suit, and matter in 
pais ; for disseisins, actions and entries; for tres¬ 
passes, action and seisure; for nuisances, action and 
abatement: and, as Littleton doth instruct us, one 
of these remedies may be released without touching 
the other. If the clisseissee release all actions, saith 
Littleton, yet my entry remains; but if 1 release all 
demands or remedies, or the like words of a general 
nature, it doth release the right itself. And there¬ 
fore I may be of opinion, that if there be a clause of 
grant in my lease expressed, that if my lessee or his 
assigns cut down and take away any limber-trees, 
that I and my heirs will not charge theiu by action, 
claim, seisure, or other interruption, cither this 
shall inure by way of covenant only, or if you take 
it to inure by way of absolute discharge, it amounts to 
a grant of property in the trees, like as the case of 
31 Assis. I grant, that if I pay not you 3 ^ ^ 

10 ^. per annum at such feasts, you shall duu^e msu 
distrain for it in my manor of Dale, power 
though this sound executory in power, ^ 

yet it amounts to a present grant of a the state’ bear 
rent So as I conclude that the dis- 
charge of action the law knows, grant of the jyo- 
perty the law knows, hut this same mathematical 
power being a power amoimting to a property, and 
yet no property, and knit to a stale that cannot 
bear it, the law knoweth not, Icrtium penitus 
ignoramus.” 

For the authorities, they are of three kinds, two 
by inference, and the third direct 

The first I do collect upon the books 
of 42 Ed. III. f. 23, and 24, by the 
difference taken by Mowbray, and 
agreed by the court, that the law doth intend the 
clause of disimpeachment of waste to he a discharge 
special, and not general or absolute; for there the 
principal case was, that there was a clause in the 
lease, that the lessor should not demand any right, 
claim, or challenge in the lands during the life of 
the lessee. It is resolved by the book, that it is no 
bar in waste ; but that if the clause had been, that 
the lessee should not have been impeached for w^aste, 
clearly a good bar; which demonstrates plainly, 

, that general words, be they never so loud and strong, 

; bear no more than the state will hear, and to^ any 
other purpose are idle^ But special words tliat inure 
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liy way of discharge of action, are good and allowed 
by law. 

4E. 2 . Fitzh. The same reason is of the books 4 
tit waste 15 . Ea. ir. Fitzh, tit. waste 15, and 1? E 


17 E. 3. f. 7. - ~ - * * 

Fitzh. tit. ' III. f. 7, Fitzh. tit. waste lOI, where 
waste 101 . clfiuse, “ Quod liceat facere 

commodum suum meliori modo quo poterit.” Yet 
saith Skipwith, doth this amount, that he shall for 
the making of his own profit disinherit the lessor? 
Nego conseqnentiam ; so that still the law allows 
not of the general discharge, but of the special that 
goeth to the action. 

9 H. 6. f. 35. The second authority by inference is 
9 H- VI. fol. 35, ¥itzh. lit. waste 
mn. a Dyer, 39, and 32, H. VI11. Dyer, f. 47, where 
the learning is taken, that notwilhstand. 
ing this clause be inserted into a lease, yet a man 
may reserve unto himself remedy by entry: but say 
I, if this clause should have that sense, which they 
on the other side would give it, namely, that it 
should amount to an absolute privilege and power of 
disposing, then were the proviso flat repugnant, all 
one as if it were “ absque impetitione vasti, proviso 
quod non faciet vastum which are contradictories: 
and note well that in the book of 9 H. VL the pro¬ 
viso is quod non faciat vastum volimtarium in do- 
mibuswhich indeed dolli but abridge in one kind, 
and therefore may stand without repugnancy : but in 
the latter book it is general, that is to say, “absque 
impetitione vasti, et si cbntigerit ipsum facere vas¬ 
tum tunc licebit rcintrare.’’ And there Shelley mak¬ 
ing the objection, that the condition mms re])ugnant 
it is salved thus, “ seel aliqui tenuerunl," that this 
word impelitione vasti is to be understood that he 
shall not be impleaded by waste, or punished by 
action j and so indeed it ought: those “ alinui recte 
tenuerunt.*^ 

27 H. 6. Fitzh. . authorities direct, they are 

tit waste 8. the one 2? H. VI. Fitzh. tit. waste 

8, where a lease was made without 
impeachment of waste, and a stranger committed 
' waste, and the rule is, that the lessee shtill recover 
in trespass only for the crop of tlie tree, and not for 
tlie body of the tree. 11 is true it comes by a diciiu)-, 
but U IS now a legHur: mid a quer,, there is, and 
leason, or else tlii.s long speech were time ill spent. 

And the last authority is the case of Sir Moyle 
bmeh and his mother, referred to my lord Wrey and 
Sir Koger Manwood, resolved upon conference with 
other of the judges vouched by Wrey in Hcrlaclcen- ' 
den s case, and reported to my lord chief justice here 
present, as a resolution of law, being our very case. 

Statute, &c. contrary, I know 

Mariebri<%e. not one jn all the law direct: they 
i tu I>i 2 i 8 s the statute of Marlcbridge, which 

hath an exception in the prohibition, ‘‘firmarii non 
facient vastum, etc. nisi specialem inde hahuorint 
conoessionem per scriptum convcntiotiis, raentionem 
idciens, quod hoc facere possint.” This presseth 
not the question; for no man douhteth, hut it will 
excuse in an action of waste : and again, “nisi ha- 
eant specialem conccssionem ” maybe meant of an 

wise the fhemselvcK; ami otlier- 

ause absque impetitione vasti ” taketh 


away the force of the statute, and looseth what the 
statute hindeth; but it touclieth not the property at 
common law. -t i .r 

For Littleton’s case in his title “Of 
conditions,” where it is said, that if a 
feoffment in fee be made upon condition, that the 
feoffee shall infeoff the husband and wife, and the 
heirs of their two bodies ; and that the husband die 
that now the feoffee ought to make a lease witliout 
impeachment of waste to the wife, the remainder 
to the right heirs of the body of her husband and 
her begotten; whereby it would bo inferred, that 
such a lessee should have equal privilege with te¬ 
nant in tail: the answer njipcars in Littleton’s own 
words, which is, that the feoffee ought to go as near 
as the condition, and as near the intent of the con- 
clition as he may. But to come near is not to reach 
neither dotli Littleton undertake for that. ’ 

As for Culpepper’s case, it is oh- „ , 
scurely put, and concluded in division case^l'^^fit' 
of opinion; but yet so as it rather makes ^ *®‘' 
for us. The case is 2 Eliz. Dyer, f. 184, and is 
111 effect this ; a man makes a lease for years 
excepting timber-trees, and afterwards makes a lease 
wilhout impeachment of waste to John a Style, and 
then granted the land and trees to John a Down, and 
binds himself to warrant and save harmless Jolin a 
Down against John a Style ; John a Style cutleth 
down the trees ; the question was, whether tlio bond 
were forfeited P and lliat question resortelh to the 
other question ; whether John a Style, by virtue of 
such lease, could fell the trees ? tuid held by Weston 
and Drown that he could not: whicli proves plainly 
lor us that he had no proiierly by that clause in 
the tree; though it is true that in that case the 
exception of the trees turneth the case, and so in 
ellect It provctli neither way. 

For the practice, if it were so ancient 
and common as is conceived ; yet since Practice 
the authorities have not approved, but condemned it, 

It IS no belter than a popular error: it is but pedum, 
m.m vta, not rcc/a vim e,H via. Dut I conceive 
It to lie neither ancient nor common. It is true I 
hud it lust in 1!) K. 11. 1 „iean such a clause, but 

It IS one (lung to say tlial (Ik* clmise is ancient; and 
It is anolher thing to say, that this exposition, which 
they would now introduce, is ancient. And there¬ 
fore you must note that a practice doth then expound 
the law, when the act which is practised, w'cre 
merely tortiou.s or void, if the law should not ap- 
piove It: but that is not the case here, for we agree 
the clause to be lawful; nay, we say that it is in no ' 
sort, niuitle, but there is use of it, to avoid this severe 
penalty ol treble damages. But to speak plainly, I 
will tell you how this clmise came in from 13 of E 
. Ill about 12 of E. IV. The stale tail, though it 
iiiia tile qualitJos of an inheritance, yet it waa witli- 
out power to alien; but as soon a.s tlnit was set at 
iilierly, by coiiinion recoveries, then there must be ' 
found some oilier device, that a man might be an 
absolute owner of the land for the time, and yet not 
enabled to alien, and for that purpose was this ' 
clause found out: for yon shall not find in one I 
amongst a hundred, (hat famiera had it in their • 
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leases ; but those that were once owners of the in¬ 
heritance, and had put it over to their sons or next 
heirs, reserved such a beneficial state to themselves. 
And therefore the truth is, that the flood of this 
usage came in with perpetuities, save that the per¬ 
petuity was to make an inheritance like a stem for 
life, and this was to make a stem for life like an 
inheritance ; both concurring in this, that they pre- 
suQie to create phantastical estates, contrary to the 
ground of law. 

And therefore it is no matter though it went out 
with the perpetuities, as it came in, to the end that 
men that have not the inheritance should not have 
power to abuse the inheritance. 

And for the mischief, and consideration of bonum 
jnchlicum, certainly this clause with this opposition 
tendeth hut to make houses ruinous, and to leave no 
timber upon the ground to build them up again; and 
therefore let men in God’s name, when they estab¬ 
lish their states, and plant their sons or kinsmen in 
the inheritance of some portions of their lands, with 


reservation of the freehold to themselves, use it, and 
enjoy it in such sort, as may tend ad oidijicationejiiy 
and not ad deatruclionm ; for that is good for pos¬ 
terity, and for the state in general. 

And for the timber of this realm, it is mms the¬ 
saurus regni; and it is the matter of our walls, walls 
not only of our houses, but of our island; so as it is 
a general disinherison to the kingdom to favour that 
exposition, w’hich tends to the decay of it, being so 
great already 5 and to favour waste when the limes 
themselves are set upon waste and spoil. Therefore 
since the reason and authorities of law, and the 
policy of estate do meet, and that those that have, 
or shall have such conveyances, may enjoy the bene¬ 
fit of that clause to protect them in a moderate 
manner, that is, from the penalty of the action; it 
is both good law and good policy for the kingdom, 
and not injurious or inconvenient for particulars, 
to take this clause strictly, and therein to affirm 
the last report. And so I pray judgment for the 
plaintiff. 


THE ARGUMENT 

IN 

L O W^S CASE OF TENURES: 

IN THE KING’S BENCH. 


The manor of Alclerwasley, parcel of the duchy, 
and lying out of the county Palatine, was, before 
tlie duchy came to the crown, held of the king by 
knight’s service in rapite. The land in question 
was held of the said manor in socage. The duchy 
and this manor parcel thereof descended to king 
Hen. IV, King Hen. VIII. by letters patent the 19th 
of his reign, granted this manor to Anthony Low, 
grandfather of the ward, and then tenant of the 
land in question, reserving 26^. lO.v. x*ent and fealty, 
tantum pro omnibus servitiis,” and this patent is 
under the duchy-seal only. The question is, how 
this tenancy is held, wdiether v/t capiUy or in socage. 

The case resteih upon a point, unto which all 
the questions arising are to be reduced. 

The first is, whether this tenancy, being by the 
grant of the king of the manor to the tenant grown 
to an unity of possession with the manor, be held as 
the manor is held, which is expressed in the patent 
to be in socage. 

The second, whether the manor itself be held in 
socage according to the last reservation ; or m ea- 
pi/a by revivor of the ancient seigniory, which was 
in aapite before the duchy came to the crown. 

Therefore my first proposition is, that this 


tenancy, which without all colour is no parcel of the 
manor, cannot be comprehended within tlie tenure 
reserved upon the manor, but that the law createth 
a several and distinct tenure thereupon, and that 
not guided according to the express tenure of the 
manor, but merely sectindu/n nonmwi legis, by the 
intendment and rule of law, which must be a tenure 
by knight’s service in capite. 

And my second proposition is, that admitting that 
the tenure of the tenancy should ensue the tenure 
of the manor; yet nevertheless the manor itself, 
which was first held of the crown in capitCy the 
tenure suspended by the conquest of the duchy to 
the crown, being now conveyed out of the crown 
under the duchy-seal only, which hath no power to 
touch or carry any interest, whereof the king was 
vested in right of the crown, is now so severed and 
disjoined from the ancient seigniory, which was in 
eapite, as the same ancient seignory is revived, and 
so the new reservation void; because the manor 
cannot be charged with two tenures. 

This case concerneth one of the The kiv»p:’s te- 
greatest and fairest flowers of the crown, 
which is the king’s tenures, and that in 
their creation; which is more than their manyauppres- 
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sions or con- preservation: for if the rules and maxims 
ceaiments. ^ , 

of law in the first raising of tenures 

capiie he weakened, this nips the flower in the bud, 
and may do more hurt by a resolution in law, than 
the losses, which the king’s tenures do daily re¬ 
ceive by oblivion or suppression, or the neglect of 
officers, or the iniquity of jurors, or other like blasts, 
whereby they are continually shaken: and therefore 
it behoveth us of the king’s council to have a spe¬ 
cial care of this case, as much as in us is, to give 
satisfaction to the court Therefore before I come 
to argue these two points particularly, I will speak 
something of the favour of law towards tenures m 
capita, as that which will give a force and edge to 
all that I shall speak afterwards. 

No land in the constitution of this kingdom ap- 

kjng^dom of peareth to be a free monarchy in 
daargedby nothing better than in this; that as 
HalUand^^' there is no land of the subject that is 
charged by charged to the crown by way of tribute, 
way of tenure, talliage, except it be set by 

parliament; so on the other side there is no land 
of the subject, but is charged to the crown by te¬ 
nure, mediate or immediate, and that by the grounds 
of the common law. This is the excellent temper 
and commixture of this estate, bearing marks of the 
sovereignty of the king, and of the freedom of the 
subject from tax, whose possessions are feodalia, 
not trihutaria. 

Tenures, according to the most general division, 
are of two natures, the one containing matter of 
protection, and the other matter of profit: that of 
protection is likewise double, divine protection and 
military. The divine protection is chiefly procured 
by the prayers of holy and devout men; and great 
pity it is, that it was depraved and corrupted with 
superstition. This begot the tenure in frankalmoigne, 
which though in burden it is less than in socage, 
yet in virtue it is more than knight’s service. For 
we read how, during the while Moses in the mount 
held up his hands, the Hebrews prevailed in battle; 
as well as when Elias prayed, rain came after 
drought, which made the plough go; so that I hold 
the tenure in frankalmoigne in the first institution 
indifferent to knight’s service and socage. Setting 
apart this tenure, there remain the other two, that 
of knight’s service, and that of socage; the one 
tending chiefly to defence and protection, the other 
to profit and maintenance of life. They are all 
three comprehended in the ancient verse, “ Tu sem¬ 
per ora, tu protege, tuque labora.” But between 
these two services, knight’s service and socage, the 
law of England makes a great difference; for this 
kingdom, my lords, is a state neither effeminale, nor 
merchant-like; but the laws give the honour unto 
arms and military service, like the laws of a nation, 
before whom Julius Caesar turned his back, as their 
own prophet says; Tcrrita qusesitis ostendit terga 
Britannis.” And therefore howsoever men, upon 
husband-like considerations of profit, esteem of 
socage tenures; yet the law, that looketh to the 
greatness of the kingdom, and proceedeth upon con¬ 
siderations of estate, giveth the pre-eminence alto¬ 
gether to knight’s service. 


We see that the ward, who is ward for knight’s 
service land, is accounted in law disparaged, if he 
be tendered a marriage of the burghers parentage: 
and we see that the knight’s fees were by the ancient 
laws the materials of all nobility: for that it appears 
by divers records how many knights’ fees should by 
computation go to a barony, and so to an earldom. 

‘ Nay, we see that in the very summons of parlia¬ 
ment, the knights of the shire are required to be 
chosen “ milites gladio cincti; ” so as the very call, 
though it were to council, hears a mark of arms and 
habiliments of war. To conclude, the whole com¬ 
position of this warlike nation, and the favours of 
law, tend to the advancement of military virtue and 
service. 

But now farther, amongst the tenures by knight’s 
service, that of the king in capita is the most high 
and worthy: and the reason is double; partly be¬ 
cause it is held of the king’s crown and person; 
and partly because the law createth such a privity 
between the line of the crown and the inheritors of 
such tenancies, as there cannot be an alienation 
without the king’s licence, the penalty of which 
alienation was by the common law the forfeiture of 
the state itself, and by the statute of E. III. is re¬ 
duced to fine and seisure. And although this also 
has been unworthily termed by the vulgar, not 
capita, captivity and thraldom; yet that w^hich they 
count bondage, the law counteth honour, like to the 
case of tenants in tail of the king’s advancement, 
which is a great restraint by the statute of 34 H. 
Vlir. but yet by that statute it is imputed for an 
honour. This favour of law to the tenure by 
knight’s service in capita produceth this effect, that 
wheresoever there is no express service effectually 
limited, or wheresoever that, which was once 
limited, faileth, the law evermore supplieth a tenure 
by knight’s service in capita; if it be a blank once 
—that the law must fill it up, the law ever with her 
own band writes, tenure by knight’s service in 
capita. x\nd therefore the resolution f r 

was notable by the judges of both ‘ 
benches, that where the king confirmed to his" 
farmers tenants for life, '' tenend’ per servitia de- 
bita,” this was a tenure in capita: for other services 
are servitia requisita, required by the words of pa¬ 
tents or grants; but that only is servitium dehitum, 
by the rules of law. 

The course therefore that I will hold in the proof 
of the first main point, shall be this. First, I will 
show, maintain, and fortify my former grounds, that 
wheresoever the law createth the tenure of the king, 
the law hath no variety, but always raiaeth a tenure 
in capita. 

Secondly, that in the case present there is not 
any such tenure expressed, as can take place, and 
exclude the tenure in law, but that there is as it 
were a lapse to the law. 

And lastly, I will show in what cases the former 
general rule receiveth some show of exception; and 
will show the difference between them and our case; 
wherein I shall include an answer to all that hath 
been said on the other side. 

For my first proposition I will divide into four 
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branches s first, I say, where there is no tenure 
reserved, the law createth a tenure in capite; se¬ 
condly, where the tenure is uncertain; thirdly, 
where the tenure reserved is impossible or repug¬ 
nant to law ; and lastly, where a tenure once created 
is afterwards extinct. 

PerPrisot lands 

in fine 33 H. 6. and say nothing of the tenure ; this is 
a tenure in capite; nay, if the king 
give whiteacre, and blackacre, and re¬ 
serves a tenure only of whiteacre, and that a tenure 
expressed to be in socage; yet you shall not for 
fellowship* sake, because they are in one patent, in¬ 
tend the like tenure of blackacre; but that shall be 
held in capite. 

So if the king grant land, held as of a manor, with 
warranty, and a special clause of recompence, and 
the tenant be impleaded, and recover in value, this 
land shall be held in capite^ and not of the manor. 

So if the king exchange the manor of Dale for 
the manor of Sale, which is held in socage, although 
it be by the word ewcamhium; yet that goeth to 
equality of the state, not of the tenure, and the ma¬ 
nor of Dale, if no tenure he expressed, shall be held 
m capite. So much for silence of tenure. 

For the second branch, which is incertainty of 
tenure; first, where an ignoramus is found by office, 
this by the common law is a tenure in capite, which 
is most for the king’s benefit; and the presumption 
of law is so strong, that it amounts to a direct finding 
5 Mar. Dyer. affirmative, and the party shall have 
Dyer, a negative or traverse, which is some¬ 
what strange to a thing indefinite. 

So if in ancient time, one held of the king, as of’ 
a manor by knight’s service, and the land return to 
the king by attainder, and then the king granteth it 
** tenend’ per fidelitatem tantum,” and it retumeth 
. ,, , ^ the second time to the king, and the 
king granteth it “ per servitia antehac 
consueta now because of the incertainty neither 
service shall take place, and the tenure shall be in 
capite, as was the opinion of you, my lord chief 
justice, where you were commissioner to find an 
office after Austin’s death. 

So if the king grant land tenend’ de manerio de 
East Greenwich vel de honore de Hampton;” this 
is void for the non-certainty, and shall be held of 
the king in capite, 

33 H a f 7. third branch, if the king 

limit land to be discharged of tenure, 
as absque aliquo inde reddendo,” this is a tenure 
in capite ; and yet if one should go to the next, ad 
pro^imum, it should be a socage, for the least is next 
to none at all: but you may not take the king’s grant 
by argument; but where they cannot take place effec¬ 
tually and punctually, as they are expressed, there 
you shall resort wholly to the judgment of the law. 

14 H 6 f. 12 grant land ** tenend’ si 

frankment come il en son corone,” this 
is a tenure m capite. 

If land be given to be held of a lord- 
ship not capable, as of Salisbury plain, 
or a corporation not in esse, or of the 
manor of a subject, this is a tenure in capite. 

vot. r. 2s, 


So if land be given to hold by impossible service, 
as by performing the office of the sheriff of York¬ 
shire, which no man can do but the sheriff, and 
fealty for aU service, this is a tenure m capite. 

For the fourth branch, which cometh nearest to 
our case; let us see where a seigniory was once, 
and is after extinguished; this may be in two man¬ 
ners, by release in fact, or by unity of possession, 
which is a release or discharge in law. 

And therefore let the case be, that 30 h 8 
the king releaseth to his tenant that Dyer. 8H.*7,* 
holds of him in socage; this release is 
good, and the tenant shall hold now in capite, for 
the former tenure being discharged, the tenure in 
law ariseth. 

So the case, which is in 1 E. III. a 
fine is levied to J. S. in tail, the re- flife accept 
mainder ouster to the king, the state tail 
shall be held in capite, and the first tenancy, if it 
were in socage, by the unity of the tenancy, shall 
be discharged, and a new raised thereupon; and 
therefore the opinion, or rather the quenj in Dyer 
no law. 

Thus much for my major proposi- 4et5P. M. 
tion; now for the minor, or the assump¬ 
tion, it is this: first, that the land in question is dis¬ 
charged of tenure by the purchase of the manor; 
then that the reservation of the service upon the 
manor cannot possibly inure to the tenancy; and 
then if a corruption be of the first tenure, and no 
generation of the new ; then cometh in the tenure 
per normam legis, which is in capite. 

And the course of my proof shall be ab enumera- 
iimie par Hum, which is one of the clearest and most 
forcible Ikinds of argument. 

If this parcel of land be held by fealty and rent 
tantum, either it is the old fealty before the purchase 
of the manor, or it is the new fealty reserved and 
expressed upon the grant of the manor; or it is a 
new fealty raised by intendment of law in conformity 
and congruity of the fealty reserved upon the ma¬ 
nor ; but none of these, ergo, &c. 

That it should be the old fealty, is void of sense ? 
for it is not ad eosdem ierminos. The first fealty 
was between the tenancy and the manor, that tenure 
is by the unity extinct. Secondly, that was a tenure 
of a manor, this is a tenure in gross. Thirdly, the 
rent of 26/. 10^*. must needs he new, and will you 
have a new rent with an old fealty ? These things 
are portenta in lege; nay I demand, if the tenure 
of the tenancy, Low’s tenure, had been by knight’s 
service, would you have said that had remained ? 
No, but that it was altered by the new reservation; 
ergo, no colour of the old fealty. 

That it cannot be the new fealty is also manifest; 
for the new reservation is upon the manor, and this 
is no part of the manor : for if it had escheated to 
the king in an ordinary escheat, or come to him 
upon a mortmain, in these cases it had come in lieu 
of the seigniory, and been parcel of the manor, and 
so within the reservation, but clearly not upon a 
purchase in fact. 

Again, the reservation cannot inure, but upon tliat 
which is granted j and this tenancy was never grant- 
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ed, but was in the tenant before ; and therefore no an 
colour it should come under the reservaho . 
if it be said, that nevertheless the seigiiiory of that of 
tenancy was parcel of the manor, and is also panted; pc 
and alAough it be extinct in substance, yet it may 

m^ 3 ? 3 of’ this deserveth answer : for this asser- ol 
tion may be colourably inferred out of ai 

Carr’s case, • « qa/ n. 

King Edw. VI. grants a manor, rendering 941. n 

rent in fee farm tenendum de East Greenwich m 
socage; and after, queen Mary granteth these rents p 
amongst other things tenendum in eapite, and the 
grantee released to the heir of the tenant; yet the n 
rent shall he in esse, as to the king, but the land, b 
saith the book, shall be deviseable by the statute fox a 

the whole, as not held in eapite. ^ 

And so the case of the honour of a 
25 Ass. pi. 60. picij:€ringe, where the Mng granted the i 
bailywick rendering rent: and after granted the e 
honour, and the bailywick became forfeited, and the ^ 
grantee took forfeiture thereof, whereby it was ex- I 
tinct; yet the rent remain eth as to the king out o 

the bailywick extinct. ^ 

These two cases partly make not against us, mia i 
partly make for us: there be two differences thp ] 

avoid them. First, there the tenures or rents are < 

esse in those cases for the king’s benefft, and hep ^ 
they should he in esse to the king’s prejudice, who 
* should otherwise have a more beneficial tenure. 
Again, in these cases the first reservation was of a 
thing in esse, at the time of the reservation; and 
then there is no reason the act subsequent of the 
king’s tenant should prejudice the king’s interest 
once vested and settled: but here the reservation 
was never good, because it is out of a thing extinct 

in the instant. n » 

But the plain reason which turneth Carr s epe 
mainly for us, is; for that where the tenure is of a 
rent or seigniory, which is afterwards drowned or 
extinct in the land; yet the law judgeth the same 
rent or seigniory to be in esse, as to support the 
tenure: but of what? Only of the same rent or 
seigniory, and never of the land itself j for the land 
shall be held by the same tenure it was before. 
And so is the rule of Carr’s case, where it is ad¬ 
judged, that though the rent be held in eapite, jet 
the land was nevertheless deviseable for the whole, 
as no ways charged with that tenure. 

Why th^n, in our case, let the fealty be reserved 
out of the seigniory extinct, yet *at toucheth not at 
all the land : and then of necessity the land must be | 
also held; and therefore you must seek out a new 
tenure for the land, and that must be in eapite. 

And let this be noted once for all, that our case 
is not like the common cases of a menalty extinct, 
where the tenant shall hold of the lord, as the mean 
held before; as where the menalty is granted to the 
tenant, or where the tenancy is granted to the mean, 
or where the menalty descendeth to the tenant, or 
where the menalty is forejudged. In all these cases 
flie tenancy, I grant, is held as the menalty was held 
before, and the difference is because there was an. 
old seigniory in being; which remaineth untouched 




and unaltered, save that it is drawn a degree nearer 
to the land, so as there is no question in the w'orld 
of a new tenure ; but in our case there was no lord 
paramount, for the manor itself was in the crown, 

Md not held at all, nor no seigniory of the manor tn 
esse ; so as the question is wholly upon the creation 
of a new seigniory, and not upon the continuance of 

For the third course, that the law should create a 
new distinct tenure by fealty of this parcel, guided 
1 by the express tenure upon the manor; it is the 
pmhablest course of the three : but yet if the former 
Lhorities I have alleged be weU understood and 
marked, they show the law plainly, that it ca.nnot 
be ; for you shall ever take the king’s grant ad idem, 
and not ad simile, or ad proximum; no more than 
in the case of the ahsque aliquo reddendo, ox as free 
as the crown: who would not say that in those cases 
it should amount to a socage tenure ? for minimum 
est nihilo proximum; and yet they are tenures by 
knight’s service in eapite. So if the king by one 
patent pass two acres, and a fealty reserved hnt upn 
the one of them, you shall not resort to this ut 
expressum servitium regat, vel declaret taeffum. 

No more shall you in our case imply that the ex¬ 
press tenure reserved upon the manor shall govern 
or declare the tenure of the tenancy, or control the 
intendment of law concerning the same. 

Now will I answer the cases, which give some 
shadow on the contrary side, and show they have 
their particular reasons, and do not impugn our case. 

First, if the king have land by attainder of trea- 
: son, and grant the land to be held of himself, and 
■ of other lords, this is no new tenure per normam 
[ legis communis ; but the old tenure per normam sta- 
t tuti, which taketh away the intendment of the com¬ 
mon law ; for the statute directeth it so, and other- 
. wise the king shall do a wrong. 

1 So if the king grant land parcel of the demesne 
c of a manor tenendum de nobis, or reserving no 
. tenure at all, this is a tenure of the manor or of fte 
e honour, and not in eapite ; for here the more vehe- 
r ment presumption controlleth the less ; for the law 
a doth presume the king hath no intent to dismember 
J. it from the manor, and so to lose his court and the 
[- perquisites. 

.t So if the king grant Imd tenendum ^ 

2 by a rose pro omnibus serviths; this is ,» » 

not like the cases of the absque aliquo inde reddendo, 
d or as free as the crown: for pro omnibus servitiis 
It shall be intended for all express service: whereas 
,e fealty is incident, and passeth taci^ and so it is no 
w impossible or repugnant reservation. 

The case of the frankalmoigne, I mean tws is no 
;e the case where the king grants lands 
;t, of the Templers to J. S. to hold as the 
in Templers did, which cannot be frankalmoigne; and 
le yet hath been ruled to he no tenure .jypQjj.j 
n, by knight’s service in cayiitc, but only 
or socage tenure, is easily answered; for that the 
es frankalmoigne is hut a species of a tenura m socage 
lid with a privilege, so the privilege ceaseth, .and tnt 

an tenure remains. , 

ed To conclude therefore, I sum up my arguments 
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thus. My major is, where calamus legis doth write 
the tenure, it is knight^s service in capite^ My 
minor is, this tenure is left to the law; ergo this 
tenure is in capite. 

For the second point, I will first spealc of it ac¬ 
cording* to the rules of the common law, and then 
upon the statutes of the duchy. 

First I do grant, that where a seigniory and a 
tenancy, or a rent and land, or trees and land, or 
the like primitive and secondary interest, are con¬ 
joined in one person, yea though it be in autre droit; 
yet^ if it be of like perdurable estate, they are so 
extinct, as by act in law they may be revived, but 
by grant they canpot. 

For if a man have a seigniory in his own right, 
and the land descend to his wife, and his wife dieth 
without issue, the seigniory is revived; but if he 
will make a feotFment in fee, saving his rent, he 
cannot do it. But there is a great difference, and 
let it be well observed, between autre capacitie, and 
autre droit; for in case of autre capacitie the inte¬ 
rests are contigua^ and not continua^ conjoined, but 
not confounded. And therefore if the master of an 
hospital have a seigniory, and the mayor and com¬ 
monalty of St. Alban's have a tenancy, and the 
master of the hospital be made mayor, and the 
mayor grant away the tenancy under the seal of the 
mayor and commonalty, the seigniory of the hospital 
is revived* 

So between natural capacity and politic, if a man 
have a seigniory to him and his heirs, and a bishop 
is tenant, and the lord is made bishop, and the 
bishop before the statute grants away the land un¬ 
der the chapter's seal, the seigniory is revived. 

The same reason is between the capacity of the 
crown and the capacity of the duchy, which is in 
the king's natural capacity, though illustrated with 
some privileges of the crown; if the king have the 
seigniory in the right of Ms crown, and the tenancy 
in the right of the duchy, as our case is, and make 
a feoffment of the tenancy, the tenure must be re¬ 
vived ; and this is by the ground of the common 
law. But the case is the more strong by reason of 
the statute of 1 H. IV. 3 H. V, and 1 H. VIL of 
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the duchy, by which the duchy-seal is enabled to 
pass lands of the duchy, but no ways to touch thq 
crown: and whether the king be in actual posses¬ 
sion of the thing that should pass, or have only a 
right, or a condition, or a thing in suspense, as our 
case is, all is one; for that seal will not extinguish 
so much as a spark of that which is in the right of 
the crown; and so a plain revivor. 

And if it be said that a mischief will follow; for 
that upon every duchy patent men shall not know 
how to hold, because men must go back to the an¬ 
cient tenure, and not rest in the tenure limited: for 
this mischief there grows an easy remedy, which 
likewise is now in use, which is to take both seals, 
and then all is safe. 

Secondly, as the king cannot under the duchy- 
seal grant away his ancient seigniory in the right 
of his crown j so he cannot make any new reserv¬ 
ation by that seal, and so of necessity it falleth to 
the law to make the tenure : for every reservation 
must be of the nature of that that passeth, as a dean 
and chapter cannot grant land of the chapter, and 
reserve a rent to the dean and his heirs, nor e con- 
verso : nor no more can the king grant land of the 
duchy under that seal, and reserve a tenure to the 
crown: and therefore it is warily put in the end of 
the case of the duchy in the commentaries, where it 
is said, if the king make a feoffment of the duchy 
land, the feoffee shall hold in capite; hut not a 
word of that it should be by way of express reserv¬ 
ation, but upon a feoffment simply, the law shall 
work it and supply it. 

To conclude, there is direct authority in the point, 
but that it is via versa ; and it was the bishop of 
Salisbury’s case: The king had in the right of the 
duchy a rent issuing out of land, which was monas¬ 
tery land, which he had in the right of the crown, 
and granted away the land under the great seal to 
the bishop; and yefnevertheless the rent continued 
to the duchy, and so upon great and grave advice it 
was in the duchy decreed: so as your lordship seeth, 
whether you take the tenure of the tenancy, or the 
tenure of the manor, this land must be held in ca¬ 
pite. And therefore, &c. 


THE 

CASE OE REVOCATION OF USES, 

IN THE KING’S BENCH. 


The Case shortly put^ without names or dates moi'e 
than of necessity^ is this. 

Sir John Stanhope conveys the manor of Bur- 
rough-nsh to his lady for part of her jointure, and 
intending, is nianifest, not to restrain himself, nor 
his son, from disposing some proportion of that land 
2 s 2 


according to their occasions, so as my lady were at 
no loss by the exchange, inserteth into the convey¬ 
ance a power of revocation and alteration in this 
manner; provided that it shall be lawful for himself 
and his son successively to alter and make void the 
uses, and to limit and appoint new uses, so it exceed 
not the value of 20^. to be computed after the rents 
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is void, not in tanto^ but in toto. Of the first of 


then answered: and tnat immeaiaceiy auci buuh 
claration, or making void, the feoffees shall stand 
seised to such new uses j Ita quod he or his son, 
within six months after such declaration, or making 
void, shall assure, within the same town, «tantum 
terrarum, et tenementorum, et similis yaloris,” as 
were revoked, to the uses expressed in the first 

conveyance. i \ . 

Sir John Stanhope his son revokes the land in 
Burrough-ash, and other parcels not exceeding the 
value of 20?. and within six months assures to my 
lady and to the former uses Burton-joice and other 
lands 5 and the jury have found that the lands re¬ 
voked contain twice so much in number of acres, 
and twice so much in yearly value as the new lands, 
but yet that the new lands are rented at 21?. and find 
the lands of Burrough-ash, now out of lease formerly 
made : and that no notice of this new assurance was 
given before the ejectment, but only that Sir John 
Stanhope had by word told his mother, that such 
an assurance was made, not showing or delivering 
the deed. 

The question is. Whether Burrough-ash be well 
revoked? Which question divides itself into 
three points. 

First, whether the iia quod be a void and idle 
clause ? for if so, then there needs no new assurance, 
but the revocation is absolute per se. 

The next is, if it be an effectual clause, whether 
it be pursued or no ? wherein the question will rest, 
whether the value of the re-assured lands shall be 
only computed by rents ? 

And the third is, if in other points it should be 
well pursued, yet whether the revocation can work 
until a sufficient notice of the new assurance P 

And I shall prove plainly, that ita quod stands 
well with the power of revocation j and if it should 
fall to the ground, it draws all the rest of the clause 
with it, and makes the whole void, and cannot be 
void alone by itself. 

I shall prove likewise that the value must needs 
be accounted not a tale value, or an arithmetical value 
by the rent, but a true value in quantity and quality. 

And lastly, that a notice is of necessity, as this 
case is. 

I will not deny, but it is a great power of wit 
to make clear things doubtful; but it is the true use 
of wit to make doubtful things clear, or at least to 
maintain things that are clear, to be clear, as they 
are. And in that kind I conceive my labour will be 
in this case, which I hold to be a case rather of 
novelty than difficulty, and therefore may require 
argument, but will not endure much argument: but 
to speak plainly to my understanding, as the case 
hath no equity in it, I might say piety, so ft hath 
no great doubt in law. 

First, therefore, this it is, that I affirm, that the 
clause, so that, ita qmd, containing the recom- 
pence governs the clause precedent of the power, 
and that it makes it wait and expect otherwise than 
as hy way of inception, but the effect and operation 
is suspended, till that part also be performed: and 
if otherwise, then I say plainly, you shall not con¬ 
strue hy fractions; hut the v/hole clause and power 


them I will give four reasons. 

The first reason is, that the wisdom of the law 
useth to transpose words according to the sense j and 
not so much to respect how the words do take place, 
hut how the acts, which are guided by those words, 
may take place. 

Hill and Graungef s case comment. 

171. A man in#.ugust makes a lease Graungers 
rendering 10?. rent yearly to be paid case, com. 
at the feast of Annunciation and Mi¬ 
chaelmas ; these words shall be inverted by law, as 
if they had been set thus, at Michaelmas and the 
Annunciation: for else he cannot have a rent yearly j 
for there will he fourteen months to the first year. 

Fitz-Williams’s case, 2 Jac. Co. p. 6, pitz-Williams* 
f. 33, it was contained in an indenture case, 2 Jac. 
of uses, that Sir William Fitz-Williams 
should have power to alter and change, revoke, de¬ 
termine, and make void the uses limited : the words 
are placed disorderly; for it is in nature first to de¬ 
termine the uses, and after to change them by limit¬ 
ation of new. But the chief question being in the 
book, whether it might be done by the same deed ; 
it is admitted and thought not worth the speaking 
to, that the law shall marshal the acts against the 
order of the words, that is, first to make void, then 
to limit. 

So if I convey land and covenant with you to 
make farther assurance, so that you require it of me, 
there though the request be placed last, yet it must 
be acted first. 

So if I let land to you for a term, and say farther, 
it shall he lawful for you to take twenty timber-trees 
to erect a new tenement upon the land, so that my 
bailiff do assign you where you shall take them j 
here the assignment, though last placed, must pre¬ 
cede, And therefore the grammarians do infer well 
upon the word period, which is a full and complete 
clause or sentence, that it is “ complexus orationis 
circularisfor as in a circle there is not prius nor 
posterius, so in one sentence you shall not respect 
the placing of words; but though the words lie in 
length, yet the sense is round, so as prima erunt 
novissima, et novissima prima.^’ For though you 
cannot speak all at once so, yet you must construe 
and judge upon all at once. 

To apply this; I say these words, so that, though 
“ loco et textu posteriora,” yet they be potestate et 
sensu priora as if they had been penned thus, that 
it shall be lawful for Sir Thomas Stanhope, so that 
he assure lands, &c. to revoke j and what difference 
between, so that he assure, he may revoke j or, he 
may revoke, so that he assure : for you must either 
make the so that to be precedent or void, as I shall 
tell you anon. And therefore the law will rather 
invert the words, than pervert the sense. 

But it will be said, that in the cases I put, it is 
left indefinite, when the act last limited shall be per- • 
formed; and so the law may marshal it, as it may 
stand with possibility j and so if it had been in this 
case no more but, so that Sir Thomas or John should 
assure new lands, and no time spoken of, the law 
might have intended it precedent But in this case 
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it is precisely put to be at any time witMn six 
months after the declaration, and therefore you can¬ 
not vary in the times. 

To this I answer, that the new assurance must he 
in deed in time after the instrument or deed of the 
declaration; hut on the other side, it must be time 
precedent to the operation of the law, by determin¬ 
ing the uses thereupon: so as it is not to be applied 
so much to the declaration itself, but to the warrant 
of the declaration. It shall be lawful, so that, Szc, 
And this will appear more plainly by my second 
reason, to which now I come j for as for the cavil- 
lation upon the word immediately^ I will speak to 
it after. 

My second reason therefore is out of the use and 
signification of this conjunction or bond of speech, 
so that: for no man will make any great doubt of 
it, if the words had been si, if Sir Thomas shall 
within six months of such declaration convey; but 
that it must have been intended precedent j yet if 
you mark it well, these words ita quod and sh how¬ 
soever in propriety the ita quod may seem subse¬ 
quent, and the si precedent, yet they both bow to 
the sense. 

4 E. 6. PI. Com. ^ ^Colthurst's 

Colthurst’s case, a man leaseth to J. S. a house, 
“ si ipse vellet habitare, et residens 
esse;’^ there the word si amounts to a condition 
subsequent; for he could not be resident before he 
took the state; and so via versa may ita quod be 
precedent, for else it must be idle or void. But I 
go farther, for I say ita quod, though it be good 
words of condition, yet more properly it is neither 
condition, precedent, nor subsequent, but rather a 
qualification, or form, or adherent to the acts, 
whereto it is joined, and made part of their essence, 
which will appear evidently by other cases. For 
allow it had been thus, so that the deed of declara- 
tion he enrolled within six months, this is all one, as 
by deed enrolled within six months, as it is said in 
Disease. 42 Eliz. f. 173, that by 

42 Em Co. P. deed indented to be enrolled is all one 
1 - f. m. indented and enrolled. It is 

but a modus faciendi, a description, and of the same 
nature is the ita quod: so if it had been thus, it 
shall be lawful for Sir Thomas to declare, so that 
the declaration be with the consent of my lord chief 
justice, is it not all one with the more compendious 
form of penning, that Sir Thomas shall declare with 
the consent of my lord chief justice ? And if it had 
been thus, so that Sir John within six months after 
such declaration shall obtain the consent of my lord 
chief justice, should: not the uses have expected P 
But these you will say are forms and circumstances 
annexed to the conveyance required: why surely 
any collateral matter coupled by the ita quod is as 
strong? If the ita quod had been, that Sir John 
Stanhope within six months should have paid my 
lady 1000/. or entered into bond never more to dis¬ 
turb her, or the like, all these make but one entire 
idea or notion, how that his power should not be 
categorical, or simple at pleasure, but hypothetical, 
and qualified, and restrained, that is to say, not the 
one without the other, and they are parts incorpo¬ 


rated into the nature and essence of the authority 
itself. 

The third reason is the justice of the law in taking 
words so, as no material part of the. parties* intent 
perish: for, as one saith, “ praestat torquere verba 
quam homines,** better wrest words out of place, 
than my lady Stanhope out of her jointure, that was 
meant to her. And therefore it is elegantly said in 
Fit^-Williams’s case, which I vouched before, though 
words be contradictory, and, to use the phrase of 
the book, ‘'pugnant tanquam ex diametro ;’* yet the 
law delighteth to make atonement, as well between 
words as between parties, and will reconcile them 
so as they may stand, and abhorreth a vacuum, as 
well as nature abhorreth it; and as nature to avoid 
a vacuum will draw substances contrary to their 
propriety, so will the law draw words. Therefore 
saith Littleton, if I make a feoifment rehdendo rent 
to a stranger, this is a condition to the feoffor, 
rather than it shall be void, which is quite cross; it 
sounds a rent, it works a condition, it is limited to a 
third person, it inureth to the feoffor; and yet the 
law favoureth not conditions, hut to avoid a vacuum. 

So in the case of 45 E, III. a man p „ 
gives land in frank-marriage, the re¬ 
mainder in fee. The frank-marriage is first put, 
and that can be but by tenure of the donor; yet 
rather than the remainder should be void, though it 
be last placed, the frank-marriage being but a pri¬ 
vilege of estate shall be destroyed. 

So 33 H. YL Tressham*s case: the king granteth 
a wardship, before it fall; good, because it cannot 
inure by covenant, and if it should not be good by 
plea, as the book terms it, it were void; so that, no, 
not in the king*s case, the law will not admit words 
to be void. 

So then the intent appears most plainly, that this 
act of Sir John should be actus geminus, a kind of 
twine to take back, and to give back, and to make 
an exchange, and not a resumption; and therefore 
upon a conceit of repugnancy, to take the one part, 
which is the privation of my lady’s jointure, and 
not the other, which is the restitution or compens¬ 
ation, were a thing utterly injurious in matter, and 
absurd in construction. 

The fourth reason is out of the nature of the con¬ 
veyance, which is by way of use, and therefore 
ought to he construed more favourably according to 
the intent, and not literally or strictly: for although 
it be said in Frene and Billon’s case, and in Fitz- 
Williams’s case, that, it is safe so to construe the 
statute of 27 H. YIII. as that uses may be made 
subject to the rules of the common law, which the 
professors of the law do know, and not leave them 
to he extravagant and irregular; yet if the late 
authorities he well marked, and the reason of them, 
you shall find this difference, that uses in point of 
operation are reduced to a kind of conformity with 
the rules of the common law, but that in point of 
exposition of words, they retain, somewhat of their 
ancient nature, and are expounded more liberally 
according to the intent; for with that part the sta¬ 
tute of 27 doth not meddle. And therefore if the 
question he, whether a bargain and sale upon con- 
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dition be good to reduce tbe state back without an 
entry ? or whether if a man make a feoffment in fee 
to the use of John a Style for years, the remainder 
to the right heirs' of John a Downe, this remainder 
be good or no ? these cases will follow the grounds 
of the common law for possessions, in point of oper¬ 
ation j but so will it not be in point of exposition. 

For if I have the manor of Dale and the manor 
of Sale lying both in Vale, and I make a lease for 
life of them both, the remainder of the manor of 
Dale, and all other my lands in Vale to John a Style, 
the remainder of the manor of Sale to John a Downe, 
this latter remainder is void, because it comes too 
late, the general words having carried it before to 
John a Style. But put it by way of use, a man 
makes a feoffment in fee of both manors, and limits 
the use of the manor of Dale, and all other the lands 
in Vale, to the use of himself, and his wife for her 
jointure, and of the manor of Sale to the use of him¬ 
self alone. Now his wife shall have 
The case of no jointure in the manor of Sale, and so 

was it judged in the case of the manor 
of Odiam. 

And therefore our case is more strong, being by 
way of use, and you may well construe the latter 
part to control and qualify the first, and to make it 
attend and expect: nay, it is not amiss to see the case 
^ • of Peryman, 41 Eliz. Coke, p. 5, f. 84, 

where by a custom a livery may ex¬ 
pect j for the case was, that in the ma¬ 
nor of Porchester, the custom was, that a feoffment 
of land should not be good, except it were presented 
within a year in the court of the manor, and there 
ruled that it was hut actus mchoatus, till it was pre¬ 
sented ; now if it be not merely against reason of 
law, that so solemn a conveyance as livery, which 
keeps state, I tell you, and will not wait, should ex¬ 
pect a farther perfection, a, fwtimH may a convey¬ 
ance in use or declaration of use receive a consum¬ 
mation by degrees, and several acts. And thus much 
for the main point 

Now for the objection of the word immediate^ it 
is hut light and a kind of sophistry. They say that 
the words are, that the uses shall rise immediately 
after the declaration, and we would have an inter¬ 
position of an act between, namely, that there should 
be a declaration first, then a new assurance within 
the six months ; and lastly, the uses to rise | where- 
unto the answer is easy; for we have showed before, 
that the declaration and the new assurance are in the 
intent of him that made the conveyance, and like¬ 
wise in eye of law, but as one compounded act So 
as immediately after the declaration must be under¬ 
stood of a perfect and effectual declaration, with the 
adjuncts and accouplements expressed. 

49 E 3 f. n ^ 

man be attainted of felony, that holds 
lands of a common person, the king shall have his 
year, day, and waste: hut when? Not before an 
office found: and yet the words of the statute of 
prmrogativa regis are, “ rex habebit catallafelonum, 
et si ipsi habent liberum tenementum, statim capia- i 
tur in manus domini, et rex habebit annum, diem, i 
et vastum and here tbe word statim is understood | 


of the effectual and lawful time, that is, after office 
found. 

So in 2 H. IV. f. If, it appears that 
by the statute of Acton Burnell, if tbe 
debt be acknowledged, and the day past, that the 
goods of the debtors shall be sold statim^ in French 
maintenant; yet nevertheless this shall not be 
understood, before the process of law requisite 
passed, that is, the day comprised in the extent 

So it is said 27 H. VIII. f. 19, by 
Audly the chancellor, that the present 
tense shall be taken for the future; a fortirn'i^ say 
I, the immediate future tense may he taken for a 
distant future tense; as if I be bound that my son 
being of the age of twenty-one years shall marry 
your daughter, and that he be now of twelve years; 
yet this shall be understood, when he shall be of 
the age of twenty-one years. And so in our case, 
“ immediately after the declaration is intended 
when all things shall be performed, that are coupled 
with the said declaration. 

But in this I doubt I labour too much ; for no man 
will be of opinion, that it was intended that the lady 
Stanhope should be six whole months without either 
the old jointure or the new; but that the old should 
expect until the new were settled without any 
terim. And so I conclude this course of atonements, 
as Fitz-Williams’s case calls it, whereby I have 
proved, that all the words, by a true marshalling of 
the acts, may stand according to the intent of the 
parties. 

I may add tanquam eoe ahundanti, that if both 
clauses do not live together, they must both die 
together; for the law loves neither fractions of 
estates, nor fractions of constructions; 
and therefore in Jermin and Askew's ASwJJcase. 
case, 37 Eliz. a man did devise lands in 
tail with proviso, that if the devisee did attempt to 
alien, his estate should cease, as if he vrere natu¬ 
rally dead. Is it said there, that the words, ‘*as if 
he were naturally dead,” shall he void, and the 
words, that ** his estate shall cease,” good ? No, but 
the whole clause shall be void. And it is all one 
reason of a so thaif as of an as if for they both sus¬ 
pend the sentence. 

So if I make a lease for life, upon condition he 
shall not alien, nor take the profits, shall this be 
good for the first part, and void for the second? No, 
but it shall be void for both. 

So if the power of declaration of uses had been 
thus penned, that Sir John Stanhope might by his 
deed indented declare new uses, so that the deed 
were enrolled before the mayor of St. Albans, who 
hath no power to take enrolments: or so that the 
deed were made in such sort, as might not he made 
void by parliament: in all these and the like cases 
the impossibility of the last part doth strike upwards, 
and infect, and destroy the whole clause. And 
therefore, that all the words may stand, is the first 
and true course; that all the words be void, is the 
second and probable; but that the revoking part 
should be good, and the assurance part void, hath 
neither truth nor probability. 

Now come I to the second point, how this value 
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should be measured, wherein methinks you are as 
ill a measurer of values, as you are an expounder of 
words; which point I will divide, first considering 
what the law doth generally intend by the word 
mlm ,* and secondly to see what special words may 
be in these clauses, either to draw it to a value of a 
present arrentation, or to understand it of a just and 
true value. 

•The word ixdue is a word well known to the law, 
and therefore cannot be, except it be willingly, mis¬ 
understood. By the common law there is upon a 
warranty a recovery in value, I put the case there¬ 
fore that I make a feoffment in fee with warranty of 
the manor of Dale, being worth 20^. fer ci 7 i^w% and j 
then in lease for 20i\ The lease expires, for that is 
our case, though I hold it not needful, the question 
is, whether upon an eviction there shall not be re¬ 
covered from me land to the value of 20/. 

go if a man give land in frank-marriage then 
rented at 40/. and no more worth; there descendeth 
other lands, let perhaps for a year or two for 20/. 
but worth 80/. shall not the donee be at liberty to 
put this land in hotchpotch ? 

So if two parceners be in tail, and they make par¬ 
tition of lands equal in rent, but far unequal in value, 
shall this bind their issues ? By no means; for there 
is no calendar so false to judge of values as the rent, 
being sometimes improved, sometimes ancient, some¬ 
times where great fines have been taken, sometimes 
where no fines; so as in point of recompence you 
were as good put false weights into the hands of the 


law, as to bring in this interpretation of value by a 
present arrentation. But this is not worth the speak¬ 
ing to in general j that w’^hich giveth colour is the 
special words in the clause of revocation, that the 
20/. value should be according to the rents then 
answered; and therefore that there should be a cor¬ 
respondence in the computation likewise of the re¬ 
compence. But this is so far from countenancing 
that exposition, as, well noted, it crosseth it; for 
opposita juxta se posita magis elucescuntfirst, 
it may he, the intent of Sir Thomas, in the first 
clause, was double, partly to exclude any land in 
demesne, partly knowing the land was double, and 
as some say quadruple, better than the rent, he 
would have the more scope of revocation under his 
20/, value. 

But what is this to the clause of recompence ? 
first, are there any words secundum computationem 
prudictam There are none. Secondly, doth the 
clause rest upon the words similis valorisP^* No, 
butjoineth “tantum et similis valoris confound not 
predicaments; for they are the mere-stones of rea¬ 
son. Here is both quantity and quality; nay, he 
saith farther, within the same towns. Why, marry, 
it is somewhat to have men^s possessions lie about 
them, and not dispersed. So that it must be as 
much, as good, as near; so plainly doth the intent 
appear, that my lady should not be a loser. 

[For the point of the notice, it was discharged by 
the court.] 


THE 

JURISDICTION OF THE MARCHES. 


The effect of the first argument of the king^s sohcitor- 
general^ in maintaining the jurisdiction of the 
council of the marches over the four shires. 

The question for the present is only upon the-^sta- 
tnte of 32 H. VIII. and though it be a great ques¬ 
tion, yet it is contracted into small room; for it is 
but a true constniction of a monosyllable, the word 

march. 

The exposition of all words resteth upon three 
proofs, the propriety of the word, and the matter 
precedent, and subsequent. 

Matter precedent concerning the intent of those 
that speak the words, and matter subsequent touch¬ 
ing the conceit and understanding of those that 
construe and receive them. 

First therefore as to vis termini^ the force and 
propriety of the word; this word marches signifieth 
no more hut limits, or confines, or borders, in Latin 
limiteSi conftnia, or contermina ; and thereof was 
derived at the first marchioj a marquiss, which was 
comes limitaneui. 


Now these limits cannot be tinea Imaginariafhnt 
it must have some contents and dimension, and that 
can be no other but the counties adjacent; and for 
this construction we need not wander out of our own 
state, for we see the counties of Northumberland, 
Cumberland, and Westmoreland, lately the borders 
upon Scotland. Now the middle shires wei’e com¬ 
monly called the east, west, and middle marches. 

To proceed therefore to the intention of those 
that made the statute, in the use of this word; I shall 
prove that the parliament took it in this sense by 
three several arguments. 

The first is, that otherwise the word should be 
idle; and it is a rule verba sunt accipienda, ut sor- 
tientur affectum for this word marches, as is con¬ 
fessed on the other side, must he either for the 
counties’ marches, which is our sense, or the lord- 
ships’ marchers, which is theirs ; that is, such lord- 
ships, as by reason of the incursions and infest¬ 
ation of the Welsh, in ancient time, were not under 
the constant possession of either dominion, but like 
the hateable ground where the war played. Now 
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if tliis latter sense be destroyed, then all equivoca¬ 
tion ceaseth. 

That it is destroyed, appears manifestly by the 
statute of H. VIIL made seven years before the 
statute of which we dispute: for by that statute all 
the lordships^ marchers are made shire ground, being 
either j,unexed to the ancient counties of Wales, or 
to the ancient counties of England, or erected into 
new counties, and made parcel of the dominion of 
Wales, and so no more marches after the statute of 
27; so as there were no marches in that sense at 
the time of the mahing of the statute of 34. 

The second argument is from the comparing of 
the place of the statute, whereupon our doubt riseth, 
namely, that there shall be and remain a lord pre¬ 
sident and council in the dominion of Wales and the 
marches of the same, &c. with another place of the 
same statute, where the word marches is left out; 
for the rule is, opposita juxta se posita magis elu- 
cescunt^^ There is a clause in the statute, which 
gives power and authority to the king to make and 
alter laws for the weal of his subjects of his domi¬ 
nion of Wales: there the word marches is omitted, 
because it was not thought reasonable to invest the 
king with the power to alter the laws, which is the 
subjects’ birthright, in any part of the realm of Eng¬ 
land ; and therefore by the omission of the word 
marches in that place, you may manifestly collect 
the signification of the wOrd in the other, that is to 
be meant of the four counties of England. 

The third argument which we will use is this; 
the council of the marches was not erected by the 
act of parliament, but confirmed; for there was a 
president and council long before in E. IV. his time, 
by matter yet appearing; and it is evident upon the 
statute itself, that in the very clause which we now 
handle, it referreth twice to the usage, “ as hereto¬ 
fore hath been used.” 

This then I infer, that whatsoever was the king’s 
intention in the first erection of this court, was like¬ 
wise the intention of the parliament in the establish¬ 
ing thereof, because the parliament builded upon an 
old foundation. 

The king’s intention appeareth to have had three 
branches, whereof every of them doth manifestly 
comprehend the four shires. 

The first was the better to bridle the subject of 
Wales, which at that time was not reclaimed; and 
therefore it was necessary for the president and 
council there to have jurisdiction and command over 
the English shires; because that by the aid of them, 
which were undoubted good subjects, they might the 
better govern and suppress those that were doubtful 
subjects. 

And if it be said, that it is true, that the four 
shires were comprehended in the commission of 
oyer and terminer, for the suppression of riots and 
misdemeanors, but not for the jurisdiction of a court 
of equity; to that I answer, that their commission 
of oyer and terminer was but gladim in vagina^ for 
it was not put in practice amongst them j for even in 
punishment of riots and misdemeanors, they proceed 
not by their commission of oyer and terminer by way 
of jury, but as a council by way of examination. 


And again it was necessary to strengthen that 
court for their better countenance with both juris¬ 
dictions, as well civil as criminal, for gladiu^ gla» 
dium juvat. 

The second branch of the king’s intention was 
to make a better equality of commerce, and inter¬ 
course in contracts and dealings between the subjects 
of Wales and the subjects of England; and this of 
necessity must comprehend the four shires: for 
otherwise, if the subject of England had been wrong¬ 
ed by the Welsh on the sides of Wales, he might 
take his remedy nearer hand. But if the subject of 
Wales, for whose weal and benefit the statute was 
chiefly made, had been wronged by the English in 
any of the shires, he might have sought his remedy 
at Westminster. 

The third branch of the king’s intent was to make 
a convenient dignity and state for the mansion and 
resiance of his eldest son, when he should be cre¬ 
ated Prince of Wales, which likewise must plainly 
include the four shires: for otherwise to have sent 
primogenitnm regis to a government, which without 
the mixture of the four shires, as things then were, 
had more pearl than honour or command; or to have 
granted him only a power of lieutenancy in those 
shires, where he was to keep his state, not adorned 
with some authority civil, had not been convenient. 

So that here I conclude the second part of that I 
am to say touching the intention of the parliament 
precedent. 

Now touching the construction subsequent, the 
rule is good, “ optimus legum interpres consuetude j” 
for our labour is not to maintain an usage against a 
statute, but by an usage to expound a statute; for 
no man will say, but the word marches will bear the 
sense that we give it. 

This usage or custom is fortified by four notable 
circumstances; first, that it is ancient, and not late 
or recent; secondly, itis authorized, and not popular 
or vulgar; thirdly, that it hath been admitted and 
quiet, and not litigious or interrupted ; and fourthly, 
when it was brought in question, which was but 
once, it hath been affirmed judicio coyitroverso* 

For the first, there is record of a president and 
council, that hath exercised and practised jurisdic¬ 
tion in these shires, as well sixty years before the 
statute, namely, since 18 E. IV. as the like number 
of years since : so that it is Jarius hifrms^ it hath 
a face backward from the statute, as well as forwards. 

For the second, it hath received these allowances 
by the practice of that court, by suits originally com¬ 
menced there, by remanding from the courts of 
Westminster, when causes within those shires have 
been commenced here above; sometimes in chan¬ 
cery, sometimes in the star-chamber, by the admit¬ 
tance of divers great learned men and great judges, 
that have been of that council and exercised that 
jurisdiction: as at one time Bromley, Morgan, and 
Brook, being the two chief justices, and chief baron, 
and divers others; by the king’s learned council, 
whieh always were called to the penning of the 
king’s instructions; and lastly, by the king’s instruc¬ 
tions themselves, which though they be not always 
extant, yet it is manifest that since 17 H, VIII, 
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when princess Mary went down, that the four 
shires were ever comprehended in the instructions, 
either by name, or by that that amounts to so much. 
So as it appears that this usage or practice hath not 
been an obscure custom practised by the multitude, 
which is many times erroneous, but authorized by 
the judgment and consent of the state: for as it is 
vox to say, “maximus erroris populus magister; ” 
so»it is dura vox to say, maximus erroris princeps 
magister.” 

For the third, it was never brought in question 
till 16 Eliz. in the case of one Wynde. 

And for the fourth, the controversy being moved 
in that case, it was referred to Gerrard attorney, and 
Bromley solicitor, who was afterwards chancellor of 
England, and had his whole state of living in Shrop¬ 
shire and Worcester, and by them reported to the 
lords of the council in the star-chamber, and upon 
their report decreed, and the jurisdiction affirmed. 

Lastly, I will conclude with two manifest badges 
and tokens, though but external yet violent in de¬ 
monstration, that these four shires were understood 
by the word marches ; the one the denomination of 
that council, which was ever in common appellation 
termed and styled the council of the marches^ or in 
the marches, rather than the council of Wales, or in 
Wales, and denommatio est a (Hgniore. If it had been 
intended of lordships* marchers, it had been as if 
one should have called my lord mayor, my lord 
•mayor of the suburbs. But it was plainly intended 
of the four English shires, which indeed were the 
more worthy. 

And the other is of the perpetual resiance and 
mansion of the council, which was evermore in the 
shires j and to imagine that a court should not have 
jurisdiction where it sitteth, is a thing utterly impro¬ 
bable, for they should be tanquam piscis in arido. 

So as upon the whole matter, I conclude that the 
word marches in that place by the natural sense, and 
true intent of the statute, is meant of the four shires. 

The effect of that, that was spohe^i by serjeant Hut¬ 
ton and serjeant Harris, in answer of the former 
argument, and for the excluding of the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the marches in the four shires. 

That, which they both did deliver, was reduced 
to three heads : 

The first to prove the use of the word marches for 
lordships* marchers. 

The second to prove the continuance of that use 
of the word, after the statute of 27, that made the 
lordships* marchers shire-grounds j whereupon it was 
inferred, that though the marches were destroyed in 
nature, yet they remained in name. 

The third was some collections they made upon 
the statute of 34; whereby they inferred, that that 
statute intended that word in that signification. 

For the first, they did allege divers statutes be¬ 
fore 27 Hen. YIII. and divers book-cases of law in 
print, and divers offices and records, wherein the 
word marches of Wales was understood of the lord- 
ships* marchers. 

They said farther, and concluded, that whereas we 
show our sense of the word but rare, they show 


theirs common and frequent: and whereas we show 
it but in a vulgar use and acceptation, they show 
theirs in a legal use in statutes, authorities of books, 
and ancient records. 

They said farther, that the example we brought 
of marches upon Scotland, was not like, but rather 
contrary; for they were never called marches of 
Scotland, but the marches of England: whereas the 
statute of 34 doth not speak of the marches of Eng¬ 
land, but of the marches of Wales. 

They said farther, that the county of Worcester 
did in no place or point touch upon Wales, and 
therefore that county could not be termed marches. 

To the second they produced three proofs; first, 
some wmrds in the statute of 32 H. VIIL where the 
statute, providing for a form of trial for treason com¬ 
mitted in Wales, and the marches thereof, cloth use 
that word, which was in time after the statute of 27; 
whereby they prove the use of the word continued. 

The second proof was out of two x)laces of the 
statute, whereupon we dispute, where the word 
marches is used for the lordships* marchers. 

The third proof was the style and form of the 
commission of oyer and terminer even to this day, 
which run to give power and authority to the presi¬ 
dent and council there, infra principalitat. Wallm, 
and infra the four counties by name, with this clause 
farther, ‘‘ et marchias Wallim eisdem comitatibus 
adjacent’ :’* whereby they infer two things strongly, 
the one that the marches of Wales must needs be a 
distinct thing from the four counties j the other that 
the word .marches was used for the lordships^ 
marchers long after both statutes. 

They said farther, that otherwise the proceeding, 
which had been in the four new erected counties of 
Wales by the commission of oyer and terminer, by 
force whereof many had been proceeded with both for 
life, and otherways, should be called in question, as 
coram non judice, insomuch as they neither were 
part of the principality of Wales, nor part of the 
four shires j and therefore must be contained by the 
word marches, or not at all. 

For the third head, they did insist upon the statute 
of 34, and upon the preamble of the same statute. 

The title being an act for certain ordinances in 
the king*s Majesty's dominion and principality of 
Wales; and the preamble being for the tender zeal 
and afifection that the king bears to his subjects of 
Wales; and again at the humble suit and petition 
of his subjects of Wales: whereby they infer that 
the statute had no purpose to extend or intermeddle 
with any part of the king*s dominions or subjects 
but only within Wales. 

And for usage and practice, they said, it was 
nothing against an act of parliament. 

And for the instructions, they pressed to see the 
instructions immediately after the statute made. 

And for the certificate and opinions of Gerrard 
and Bromley, they said they doubted not, but that 
if it were now referred to the attorney and solicitor 
they would certify as they did. 

And lastly, they relied, as upon their principal 
strength, upon the precedent of that, which was 
done of the exempting of Cheshire from the late 
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jurisdiction of the said council,* for they said, that 
from 34 of Hen. VIII. until 11 of queen Eliz. the 
court of the inarches did usurp jurisdiction upon 
that county; being likewise adjacent to Wales, as 
the other four are; but that in the eleventh year 
of queen Elizabeth aforesaid, the same being ques¬ 
tioned at the suit of one Eadforde, was referred to 
the lord Dyer, and three other judges, who, by their 
certificate at large remaining of record in the chan¬ 
cery, did pronounce the said shire to be exempted, 
and that in the conclusion of their certificate they 
gave this reason, because it was no part of the prin¬ 
cipality or marches of Wales. By which reason, 
they say, it should appear their opinion was, that 
the word marches could not extend to counties adja¬ 
cent. This was the substance of their defence. 

The refly of the king’s solicitor to the argnmenis 
of the two Serjeants, 

Having divided the substance of their arguments, 
ut sufra^ he did pursue the same division in his re¬ 
ply, observing nevertheless both a great redundancy 
and a great defect in that which was spoken. For 
touching the use of the word marches, great labour 
had been taken, which was not denied: hut touch¬ 
ing the intent of the parliament, and the reasons to 
demonstrate the same, which were the life of the 
question, little or nothing had been spoken. 

And therefore as to the first head, that the word 
marches had been often applied to the lordships^ 

■ marchers, he said it was the sophism which is called 
sciomachia, fighting with their shadows; and that 
the sound of so many statutes, so many printed 
book-cases, so many records, were ?iomtna magna, 
but they did not press ‘the question; for we grant 
that the word marches had significations, sometimes 
for the counties, sometimes for the lordships^ 
marchers, like as Northampton and Warwick are 
sometimes taken for the towns of Northampton and 
Warwick, and sometimes for the counties of North¬ 
ampton and Warwick. And Dale and Sale are 
sometimes taken for the villages or hamlets of Dale 
and Sale, and sometimes taken for the parishes of 
Dale and Sale: and therefore that the most part of 
that they had said, went not to the point. 

To that answer, which was given to the example 
of the middle shires upon Scotland, it was said, it 
was not ad idem; for we used it to prove that the 
word marches may and doth refer to whole coun¬ 
ties ; and so much it doth manifestly prove; neither 
can they deny it. But then they pinch upon the 
addition, because the English counties adjacent 
upon Scotland are called the marches of England# 
and the English counties adjacent upon Wales are 
called the marches of Wales; which is but a differ¬ 
ence in phrase; for sometimes limits and borders 
have their names of the inw’-ard country, and some¬ 
times of the outward country ; for the distinction of 
exclusive and inclusive is a distinction both in time 
and place; as we see that which we call this day 
fortnight, excluding the day, the French and the 
law-phrase calls this day fifteen days, or quindena, 
including the day. And if they had been called the 
marches upon Wales or the marches against Wales, 


then it had been clear and plain; and what differ¬ 
ence between the banks of the sea and the banks 
against the sea? So that he took this to be but a 
toy or cavillation, for that phrases of speech are 
‘^ad placitum, et recipiimt casum.’’ 

As to the reason of the map, that the county of 
Worcester doth no way touch upon Wales, it is true; 
and I do find when the lordships’ marchers were 
annexed, some were laid to every other of the thrqe 
shires, but none to Worcester. And no doubt this 
imboldened Wynde to make the claim to Worcester, 
which he durst not have thought on for any of the 
other three. But it falls out well that that, which 
is the weakest in probability, is strongest in proof; 
for there is a case ruled in that more than in the 
rest. But the true reason is, that usage must over¬ 
rule propriety of speech; and therefore if all com^ 
missions, and instructions, and practices, have 
coupled these four shires, it is not the map that will 
sever them. 

To the second head he gave this answer. First, 
he observed in general that they had not showed 
one statute, or one book-case, or one record, the 
commissions of oyer and terminer only excepted, 
wherein the word marches was used for lordships’ 
marchers since the statute of 34. So that it is evi¬ 
dent, that as they granted the nature of those 
marches was destroyed, and extinct by 27; so the 
name was discontinued soon after, and did but 
remain a very small while, like the sound of a bell, 
after it hath been rung; and as indeed it is usual 
when names are altered, that the old name, which 
is expired, will continue for a small time. 

Secondly, he said, that whereas they had made 
the comparison, that our acceptation of the word 
was popular, and theirs was legal, because it was 
extant in book-cases, and statutes, and records, they 
must needs confess that they are beaten from that 
hold: for the name ceased to be legal clearly by 
the law of 27, which made the alteration in the 
thing itself, whereof the name is but a shadow; and 
if the name did remain afterwards, then it was nei¬ 
ther legal, nor so much as vulgar, but it was only 
by abuse, and by a trope or cataohresis. 

Thirdly, he showed the impossibility how that 
signification should continue, and be intended by 
the statute of 34. For if it did, it must be in one 
of these two senses, eitlicr that it was meant of the 
lordships’ marchers made part of Wales, or of the 
lordships’ marchers annexed to the four shires of 
England. 

For the first of these, it is plainly impugned by 
the statute itself: for the first clause of the statute 
(loth set forth that the principality and dominion of 
Wales shall consist of twelve shires : wherein the 
four new-erected counties, which were formerly 
lordships' marchers, and whatsoever else was lord- 
ships’ marchers annexed to the ancient counties of 
Wales, is comprehended; so that of necessity all 
that territory or border must be Wales: then follow- 
eth the clause immediately, whereupon we now dif¬ 
fer, namely, that there shall be and remain a pre¬ 
sident and council in the principality of Wales, and 
the marches of the same; so that the parliament 
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could not forget so soon what they had said in the 
clause next before: and therefore by the marches 
they meant somewhat else besides that which was 
Wales. Then if they fly to the second signification, 
and say that it was meant by the lordships* marchers 
annexed to the four English shires ; that device is 
merely nuper nata oratio, a mere fiction and invention 
of wit, crossed by the whole stream and current of 
practice ; for if that were so, the jurisdiction of the 
council should be over part of those shires, and in 
part not; and then in the suits commenced against any 
of the inhabitants of the four shires, it ought to have 
been laid or showed that they dwelt within the an¬ 
cient lordships’ marchers, whereof there is no sha¬ 
dow that can be showed. 

Then he proceeded to the three particulars. And 
for the statute of 32, for trial of treason, he said it 
was necessary that the word marches should be 
added to Wales, for which he gave this reason, that 
the statute did not only extend to the trial of 
treasons which should be committed after the sta¬ 
tute, but did also look back to treasons committed 
before: and therefore this statute being made but five 
years after the statute of 27, that extinguished the 
lordships’ marchers, and looking hack, as was said, 
was fit to be penned with words that might include the 
preterperfect tense, as well as the present tense j for 
if it had rested only upon the word Wales, then a trea¬ 
son committed before the lordship’s marchers were 
made part of Wales, might have escaped the law. 

To this also another answer was given, which was, 
that the word marches as used in that statute, could 
not he referred to the four shires, because of the 
words following, wherewith it is coupled, namely, in 
Wales, and the marches of the same, where the 
king’s writ runs not. 

To the two places of the statute of 34 itself, where¬ 
in the word marches is used for lordships’ marchers; 
if they be diligently marked, it is merely sophistry 
to allege them j for both of them do speak by way 
of recital of the time past before the statute of 27, 
as the words themselves being read over will show 
without any other enforcement; so that this is still 
to use the almanack of the old year with the new. 

To the commissions of oyer and terminer, which 
seemeth to be the best evidence they show for the 
continuance of the name in that tropical or abused 
sense, it might move somewhat, if this form of pen¬ 
ning those commissions had been begun since the 
steututc of 27. But we show forth the commission 
in 17 H. Vin. when the princess Mary went down, 
running in the same manner rerhalim, and in that 
time it was proper, and could not otherwise be. So 
that it appearetli that it was but merely a fac simile, 
and that notwithstanding the case was altered, yet 
the clerk of the crown pursued the former prece¬ 
dent ; hurt it did none, for the word marches is there 
superfluous. 

And whereas it was said, that the words in those 
commissions were efiectual, because else the pro¬ 
ceeding in the four new-erected shires of Wales 
should be c(yram non judice^ that objection carrieth 
no colour at all; for it is plain, they have authority 
by the word principality of Wales^ without adding 


the word marches; and that is proved by a number 
of places in the statute of 34, where if the word 
Wales should not comprehend those shires, they 
should be excluded in effect of the whole benefit of 
that statute; for the word marches is never added in 
any of these places. 

To the third head, touching the true intent of the 
statute, he first noted how naked their proof was in 
that kind, which was the life of the question, for all 
the rest was but in litera el in cortice. 

He observed also that all the strength of our proof, 
that concerned that point, they had passed over in 
silence, as belike not able to answer: for they had 
said nothing to the first intentions of the erections of 
the court, whereupon the parliament built; nothing 
to the diversity of penning, which was observed in 
the statute of 34, leaving out the word tnarches, and 
resting upon the word Wales alone; nothing to the 
resiance, nothing to the denomination, nothing to the 
continual practice before the statute and after, no¬ 
thing to the king’s instructions, &c. 

As for that, that they gather out of the title and 
preamble, that the statute was made for Wales, and 
for the weal and government of Wales, and at the 
petition of the subjects of Wales, it was little to the 
purpose ; for no man will affirm on our part the 
four English shires were brought under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of that council, either first by the king, or after 
by the parliament, for their own sakes, being in 
parts no farther remote ; hut it was for congruity’s 
sake, and for the good of ^ales, that that commix¬ 
ture was requisite : and ‘‘ turpis est pars, quse non 
congruit cum toto.” And therefore there was no 
reason, that the statute should be made at their 
petition, considering they were not primi in intent 
tionef but came eo? consequenti. 

And whereas they say that usage is nothing 
against an act of parliament, it seems they do volun¬ 
tarily mistake, when they cannot answer; for we do 
not bring usage to cross an act of parliament, where 
it is clear, but to expound an act of parliament, 
where it is doubtful, and evermore co?ilemporanea 
interpretalio, whether it be of statute or Scripture, 
or author whatsoever, is of greatest credit: for to 
come now, above sixty years after, by subtilty of wut 
to expound a statute otherwise than the ages imme¬ 
diately succeeding did conceive it, is essposilio con- 
tentiosaf and not naturalis. And whereas they 
extenuate the opinion of the attorney and solicitor, 
it is not so easy to do: for first they were famous 
men, and one of them had his patrimony in the 
shires; secondly, it was of such weight, as a decree 
of the council was grounded upon it; and thirdly, 
it was not unlike, but that they had conferred with 
the judges, as the attorney and solicitor do often use 
in like cases. 

Lastly, for the exemption of Cheshire he gave 
this answer. First, that the certificate in the whole 
body of it, till within three or four of the last lines, 
doth rely wholly upon that reason, because it was a 
county Palatine: and to speak truth, it stood not 
with any great sense or proportion, that that place 
which was privileged and exempted from the juris¬ 
diction of the courts of Westminster, should be 
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meant by the parliament to be subjected to the 
jurisdiction of that council. 

Secondly, he said that those reasons, which we 
do much insist upon for the four shires, hold not 
for Cheshire, for we say it is fit the subject of Wales 
be not forced to sue at Westminster, but have his 
justice near hand,* so may he have in Cheshire, 
because there is both a justice for common law and 
a chancery j we say it is convenient for the prince, 
if it please the king to send him down, to have 
some jurisdiction civil as well as for the peace ; so 
may he have in Cheshire, as earl of Chester. And 
therefore those grave men had great reason to con¬ 
ceive that the parliament did not intend to include 
Cheshire, 

And whereas they pinch upon the last words in 
the certificate, namely, that Cheshire was no part 
of the dominion, nor of the marches, they must sup¬ 
ply it with this sense, not within the meaning of 
the statute; for otherwise the judges could not have 
discerned of it; for they were not to try the fact, 
but to expound the statute ,* and that they did upon 
those reasons, which were special to Cheshire, and 
have no affinity with the four shires. 

And therefore, if it be well weighed, that certifi¬ 
cate makes against them; for as exceptio firmat 
legem in casibus non exceptis,^* so the excepting of 
that shire by itself doth fortify, that the rest of the 
shires were included in the very point of difference. 

After this he showed a statute in 18 Eliz. by 
which provision is made for the repair of a bridge 
called Chepstow-bridge, between Monmouth and 
Glocesteiv and the charge lay in part upon Gloces- 
tershire; in‘which statute there is a clause, that if 
the justices of peace do not their duty in levying of 
the money, they shall forfeit five pounds to be re¬ 
covered by information before the council of the 
marches; whereby he inferred that the parliament 
would never have assigned the suit to that court, 
but that it conceived Glocestershire to be within the 
jurisdiction thereof. And therefore he concluded 
that here is in the nature of a judgment by parlia¬ 
ment, that the shires are within the jurisdiction. 

The third and last argument of the king^s solicitor* 

in the case of the marches in rephj to serjeant 

Harris, 

This case groweth now to some ripeness, and I 
am glad we have put the other side into the right 
way; for in former arguments they laboured little 
upon the intent of the statute of 34 H. YIII. and 
busied themselves in effect altogether about the 
force and use of the word marches: but now finding 
that “ litera mortua non prodest,'' they offer at the 
true state of the question, which is the intent: I am 
determined therefore to reply to them in their own 
order, “ut manifestum sit,” as he saith, **me nihil 
aut subterfugere voluisse reticendo, ant obscurare 
dicendo.” 

All which hath been spoken on their part con- 
sisteth upon three proofs. 

The first was by certain inferences to prove the 
intent of the statute. 

The second was to prove the use of the word 


marches in their sense long after both statutes; both 
that of 27, which extinguished the lordships’ march¬ 
ers, and that of 34, whereupon our question ariseth. 

The third was to prove an interruption of that 
practice and use of jurisdiction, upon which we 
mainly insist, as the best exposition of the statute. 

For the first of these, concerning the intention, 
they brought five reasons. 

The first was that this statute of 34 was grounded 
upon a platform, or preparative of certain ordinances 
made by the king two years before, namely, 32; in 
which ordinances there is the very clause where¬ 
upon we dispute, namely, That there should be and 
remain in the dominion and principality of Wales a 
president and a cotmcil: in which clause neverthe¬ 
less the word marches is left out, whereby they col¬ 
lect that it came into the statute of 34, but as a 
slip, without any farther reach or meaning. 

The second was, that the mischief before the 
statute, which the statute means to remedy, was, 
that Wales was not governed according to similitude 
or conformity with the laws of England. And 
therefore, that it was a cross and perverse construc¬ 
tion, when the statute laboured to draw Wales to 
the laws of England, to construe it, that it should 
abridge the ancient subjects of England of their own 
laws. 

The third was, that in a case of so great import¬ 
ance, it is not like that if the statute had meant to 
include the four shires, it would have carried it in 
a dark general word, as it were noctanter, but would 
have named the shires to be comprehended. 

The fourth was, the more to fortify the third 
reason, they observed that the four shires are re¬ 
membered and named in several places of the sta¬ 
tute, three in number; and therefore it is not like 
that they would have been forgotten in the principal 
place, if they had been meant. 

The fifth and last was, that there is no clause of 
attendance, that the sheriffs of the four shires should 
attend the lord president and the council; wherein 
there was urged the example of the acts of parlia¬ 
ment, which erected courts; as the court of aug^ 
mentations, the court of wards, the court of survey; 
in all which there are clauses of attendance; where¬ 
upon they inferred that evermore, where a statute 
gives a court jurisdiction, it strengtheneth it with a 
clause of attendance; and therefore no such clause 
being in this statute, it is like there was no juris¬ 
diction meant. Nay, farther, they noted, that in 
this very statute for the justices of Wales, there is 
a clause of attendance from the sheriffs of Wales. 

In answer to their first reason, they do very well, 
in my opinion, to consider Mr. Attorney’s business 
and mine, and therefore to find out for us evidence 
and proofs, which we have no time to search; for 
certainly nothing can make more for us than these 
ordinances, which they produce; for the diversity of 
penning of that clause in the ordinances, where the 
word marches is omitted, and that clause in the 
statute where the word marches is added, is a clear 
and perfect direction what was meant by that word. 
The ordinances were made by force and in pursuance 
of authority given to the king by the statute of 27 ; 
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to wlaat did the‘ statute extend ? Only to Wales. 
And therefore the word marches in the ordinances is < 
left out; but the statute of 34 respected not only 1 
Wales, but the commixed government, and therefore i 
the word marches was put in. They might have re¬ 
membered that we built an argument upon the j 
ditference of penning of that statute of 34 itself in 1 
the several clauses of the same ; for that in all other 
clauses, which concern only Wales, the word marches < 
is*ever omitted; and in that clause alone that con- 
cerneth the jurisdiction of the president and council, 
it is inserted. And this our argument is notably 
fortified by that they now show of the ordinances, 
where in the very self-same clause touching the 
president and council, because the king had no au¬ 
thority to meddle but with Wales, the word marches 
is omitted. So that it is most plain that this word 
comes not in by chance or slip, but with judgment 
and purpose, as an eflTectual word ; for, as it was for¬ 
merly said, “opposita juxta se posita magis eluces- 
cunt;” and therefore I may likewise urge another 
place in the statute which is left out in the ordinance; 
for I find there is a clause that the town of Bewdley, 
which is confessed to be no lordships’ marcher, but 
to lie within the county of Worcester ; yet because 
it was an exempted jurisdiction, is by the statute 
annexed unto the body of the said county. Pirst, 
this shows that the statute of 34 is not confined to 
Wales, and the lordships’ marchers, but that it inter¬ 
meddles with Worcestershire. Next, do you find any 
such clause in the ordinance of 32 P No. Why ? 
Because they were appropriated to Wales, So that 
in my opinion nothing could enforce our exposition 
better than the collating of the ordinance of 32 with 
the statute of 34. 

In answer to the second reason, the course, that I 
see often taken in this cause, makes me think of the 
phrase of the Psalm, “ starting aside like a broken 
bowso when they find their reasons broken, they 
start aside to things not in question. For now they 
speak, as if we went about to make the four shires 
Wales, or to take from them the benefit of the laws 
. of England, or their being accounted amongst the 
ancient counties of England: doth any man say that 
those shires are not within the circuits of England, 
but subject to the justices of Wales? or that they 
should send but one knight to the parliament, as the 
shires of Wales do ? or that they may not sue at 
Westminster, in chancery, or at common law, or the 
like P No man affirms any such things; we take 
nothing from them, only we give them a court of 
summary justice in certain causes at their own doors. 

And this is nova doctrina to make such an oppo¬ 
sition between law and equity, and between formal 
justice and summary justice. Por there is no law 
under heaven which is not supplied with equity; 
for “summum jus, summa injuria,” or as some have 
it, “ summa lex, summa crux.” And therefore all 
nations have equity; but some have law and equity 
mixed in the same court, which is the worse; and 
some have it distinguished in several courts, which is 
the better. Look into any counties Palatine, which 
are small models of the great government of kingdoms, 
and you shall never find any but had a chancery. 


Lastly, it is strange that all other places do re¬ 
quire courts of summary justice, and esteem them to 
be privileges and graces ; and in this cause only they 
are thought to be servitudes and loss of birthright. 
The universities have a court of summary justice, 
and yet I never heard that scholars complain their 
birthright was taken from them. The stannaries 
have them, and you have lately affirmed the juris¬ 
diction; and yet you have taken away no man’s 
birthright. The court at York, whosoever looks 
into it, was erected at the petition of the people, and 
yet the people did not mean to cast away their 
birthright. The court of wards is mixed with dis¬ 
cretion and equity ; and yet I never heard that in¬ 
fants and innocents were deprived of their birthright 
London, which is the seat of the kingdom, hath a 
court of equity, and holdeth it for a grace and 
favour ; how then cometh this case to be sinpilar ? 
And therefore these be new phrases and conceits pro¬ 
ceeding oif error or w’orse; and it makes me think 
that a few do make their own desires the desires 
of the country, and that this court is desired by 
the greater number^ though not by the greater 
stomachs. 

In answ^er to the third reason, if men be con¬ 
versant in the statutes of this kingdom, it will ap¬ 
pear to be no new thing to carry great matters in 
general words without other particular expressing. 
Consider but of the statute of 26 H. YIII. which 
hath carried estates tails under the general words of 
estates of inheritance. Consider of the statute of 
16 R. II. of prmmunire, and sec what great matters 
are thought to be carried under the word alibi. And 
therefore it is an ignorant assertion to say that the 
statute would have named the shires, if it had 
meant them. 

Secondly, the statute had more reason to pass it 
over in general words, because it did not ordain a new 
matter, but referreth to usage : and though the 
statute speaks generally, yet usage speaks plainly 
and particularly, which is the strongest ^ kind of 
utterance or expressing. “ Quid verba audiam, cum 
facta videam ? ” 

And thirdly, this argument of theirs may be 
strongly retorted against them: for as they infer 
that the shires were not meant, because they were 
not included by name; so we infer that they are 
meant, because they are not excepted byname, as is 
usual by way of proviso in like cases : and our in¬ 
ference hath far greater reason then theirs, because 
’ at the time of the making of the statute they were 
known to be under the jurisdiction: and therefore 
that ought to be most plainly expressed, which 
should work a change, and not that which should 
' continue things as they were. 

In answer to their fourth reason, it makes like- 
I wise plainly against them; for there he three places 
[ where the shires he named, the one for the extin- 
^ guishing of the custom of gavelkind; the second for 
L the abolishing of certain forms of assurance which 
j were too light to carry inheritance and freehold : the 
I third for the restraining of certain franchises to that 
, state they were in by a former statute. In these 
three places the words of the statute are, The lord- 
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ships’ marchers annexed unto the counties of Here 
ford, Salop, &c, 

Now marlr, if the statute conceived the word 
marches to signify lordships’ marchers, what needeth 
this long circumlocution ? It had been easier to have 
said, within the marches. But because it was con¬ 
ceived that the word marches would have compre¬ 
hended the whole counties, and the statute meant 
but of the lordships’ marchers annexed; therefore 
they were enforced to use that periphrasis or length 
of speech. 

In answer to the fifth reason, I give two several 
answers: the one, that the clause of attendance is 
supplied by the word incidents; for the clause of 
establishment of the court hath that word, ‘‘ with all 
incidents to the same as heretofore hath been used:” 
for execution is ever incident to justice or jurisdic¬ 
tion. The other, because it is a court, that standeth 
not by the act of parliament alone, but by the king’s 
instructions, whereto the act refers. Now no man 
will doubt but the king may supply the clause of 
attendance ; for if the king grant forth a commission 
of oyer and terminer, he may command what sheriff' 
he will to attend it; and therefore there is a plain 
diversity between this case and the cases they vouch 
of the court of w’-ards, survey and augmentations : for 
they were courts erected de novo by parliament, and 
had no manner of reference either to usage or in¬ 
structions ; and therefore it was necessary that the 
whole frame of those courts, and their authority 
both for judicature and execution, should be described 
and expressed by parliament. So was it of the au- 
thonty of the justices of Wales in the statute of 34 
mentioned, because there are many ordinances de 
novo concerning them ? so that it was a new erection, 
and not a confirmation of them. 

Thus have I, in confutation of their reasons, 
greatly,^ as I conceive, confirmed our own, as it 
were with new matter; for most of that they have 
said made for us. But as I am willing to clear your 
j^udgments, in taking away the objections; so I must 
farther pray in aid of your memory for those things 
which we have said, whereunto they have offered no 
manner of answer; for unto all our proofs which we 
made touching the intent of the statute, which they 
grant to be the spirit and life of the question, they 
said nothing: as not a word to this; That other¬ 
wise the word marches in the statute should be idle 
or superfluous: not a word to this; That the sta¬ 
tute doth always omit the word marches in things 
that concern only Wales: not a word to this ; That 
the statute did not mean to innovate, but to ratify, 
and therefore if the shires were in before, they are 
in still: not a word to the reason of the commixed 
government, as that it was necessary for the reclaim- 
mg ot ales to have them conjoined with the shires; 
that It was necessary for commerce and contracts, 
and properly for the ease of the subjects df Wales 
against the inhabitants of the shires; that it was not 
probable that the parliament meant the prince should 
have no jurisdiction civil in that place, where he kept 
is ouse. To all these things, which we esteem the 
eightiest, there is altam silentium, after the manner 
ot children that skip over where they cannot spell. 


JNow to pass from the intent to the word; first, I 
will examine the proofs they have brought that the 
word was used in their sense after the statute 27 and 
34; then I will consider what is gained, if they 
should prove so much : and lastly, I will briefly state 
our own proofs, touching the use of the word. 

For the first, it hath been said, that whereas I 
called the use of the word marches after the statute 
of 27, but a little chime at most of an old wojd, 
which soon after vanished, they will now ring us a 
peal of statutes to prove it; but if it be a peal, I am 
sure it is a peal of bells, and not a peal of shot; for 
it clatters, but it doth not strike: for of all the cata¬ 
logue of statutes I find scarcely one, save those that 
were answered in my former argument; but we may 
with as good reason ajffirm in every of them the 
word marches to be meant of the counties’ marches, 
as they can of the lordships’ marchers: for to begin 
upwards: ® 

The statute 39 Eliz. for the repair of Wilton- 
bridge, no doubt doth mean the word marches for the 
counties; for the bridge itself is in Herefordshire, 
and the statute imposeth the charge of reparation 
upon Herefordshire by compulsory means, and per- 
mitteth benevolence to be taken in Wales, and the 
marches; who doubts, but this meant of the other 
three shires, which have far greater use of the 
bridge than the remote counties^of Wales ? 

For the statute 5 Eliz. concerning perjury, it hath 
a proviso, that it shall not be prejudicial to the 
council of the marches for punishing of perjury; 
who can doubt but that here marches is meant of 
the shires, considering the perjuries committed in 
them have been punished in that court as well as in 
Wales ? 

For 2 Ed. VI, and the clause therein for restrain¬ 
ing tithes of marriage-portions in Wales and the 
marches, why should it not be meant of counties P 
For if any such customs had crept and encroached 
into the body of the shires out of the lordships’ 
marchers, no doubt the statute meant to restrain 
them as well there as in the other places. 

And so for the statute 32 H. VIII. which ordains ' 
that the benefit of that statute for distress to be had 
by executors, should not extend to any lordship in 
Wales, or the marches of the same where mises are 
paid, because that imports a general release; what 
absurdity is there, if there the marches be meant 
for the whole shires P for if any such custom had 
spread so far, the reason of the statute is alike. 

As for the statutes of 37 H. VIII. and 4 Ed. IV. 
for the making and appointing of the custos rotulo^ 
rum^ there the word marches must needs be taken 
for limits, according to the etymology and deriva¬ 
tion : for the words refer not to Wales, but are thus, 
within England and Wales, and other the king’s 
dominions, marches and territories,” that is, limits 
and territories; so as I see no reason, hut I may 
truly maintain my former assertion, that after the 
lordships’ marchers were extinct by the statute of 
27, the name also of marches was discontinued, and 
rarely if ever used in that sense. 

But if it should he granted that it was now and 
then used in that sense, it helps them little; for 
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first it is clear that the legal use of it is gone, when 
the thing was extinct, for nomen est rei nomen; 
so it remains but ahusivh, as if one should call 
Guletta^ Carthage, becatise it was once Carthage ; 
and next, if the word should have both senses, and 
that we admit an equivocation, yet we so overweigh 
them upon the intent, as the balance is soon cast. 

Yet one thing I will note more, and that is, that 
there is a certain confusion of tongues on the other 
side, and that they cannot well tell themselves what 
they would have to be meant by the word marches; 
for one while they say it is meant for the lordships* 
marchers generalUj, another while they say that it 
is meant for the in’ward marches on Wales side 
onhj; and now at last they are driven to a poor 
shift, that there should be left some little Im'dship 
marcher in the dark, as cassis omissus, not annexed 
at all to any county; but if they would have the 
statute satisfied upon that only, I say no more to 
them, but aquila non capit rauscas.** 

Now I will briefly remember unto you the state 
of our proofs of the word. 

First, according to the laws of speech we prove it 
by the etymology or derivation, because march is the 
Saxon word for limit, and marchio is comes limita- 
neus; this is the opinion of Camden and others. 

Next we prove the use of the word in the like 
case to be for counties, by the example of the 
marches of Scotland: for as it is prettily said in 
Walker*s case by Gawdy, if a case have no cousin, 
it is a sign it is a bastard, and not legitimate j there¬ 
fore we have showed you a cousin, or rather a 
brother, here within our own island, of the like use 
of the word. And whereas a great matter was 
made that the now middle shires were never called 
the marches of Scotland, but the marches of England 
against Scotland, or upon Scotland j it was first an¬ 
swered that that made no difference; because some 
times the marches take their name of the inward 
country, and sometimes of the out-country; so that 
it is but inclusive and exclusive: as for example, 
that which we call in vulgar speech this day fort- 
jiight, excluding the day, that the law quindena, 
including the day j and so likewise, who will make j 
a difference between the banks of the sea, and the i 
banks against the sea, or upon the sea ? But now 
to remove all scruple, we show them Littleton in 
his chapter *‘Of grand serjeanty,’* where he saith, 
there is a tenure by comage in the marches of Scot¬ 
land: and we show them likewise the statute, of 
25 Ed. in. “Of labourers,** where they are also 

called the “marches of Scotland.** 

Then we show some number of bills exhibited to 
the council there before the statute, where the 
plaintiffs have the addition of place confessed within 
the bodies of the shires, and no lordships" marchers, 
and yet are laid to be in the marches. 

Then we show divers accounts of auditors in the 
duchy from H. IV. downwards, where the indorse¬ 
ment is “ in marchiis Wallise,** and the contents are 
possessions only of Hereford and Glocestershire, 
(for in Shropshire and Worcestershire the duchy 
hath no lands;) and whereas they would putjt off 
with a “ cuique in sua arte credendum,^* they would 


believe them, if it were in matter of accounts: we 
do not allege them as auditors, but as those that 
speak English to prove the common use of the word, 

“ loquendum ut vulgus.*" 

We show likewise an ancient record of a patent 
to Herbert in 15 E. IV, where Kilpeck is laid to be 
in “com. Hereford in marchiis Wallise ;’* and lastly, 
we show again the statute of 27 E. III. where pro¬ 
vision is made, that men shall labour in the summer 
where they dwell in the winter; and there is an 
exception of the people of the counties of Stafford 
and Lancashire, &c. and of the marches of Wales 
and Scotland; where it is most plain, that the 
marches of Wales are meant for counties, because 
they are coupled both with Stafford and Lancashire, 
which are counties, and with the marches of Scot¬ 
land, which are likewise counties; and as it is in¬ 
formed, the labourers of those four shires do come 
forth of their shires, and are known by the name of 
Cokers to this day. 

To this we add two things, which are worthy 
consideration; the one, that there is no reason to 
put us to the proof of the use of this word marches 
sixty years ago, considering that usage speaks for 
US; the other, that there ought not to be required 
of us to show so frequent an use of the word marches 
of ancient time in our sense, as they showed in 
theirs, because there was not the like occasion: for 
when a lordship marcher was mentioned it was of 
necessity to lay it in the marches, because they were 
out of all counties; but when land is mentioned in 
any of these counties, it is superfluous to add, in the 
marches; so as there was no occasion to use the 
word marches, but either for a more brief and com¬ 
pendious speech to avoid the naming of the four 
shires, as it is in the statute of 25 E. III. and in 
the indorsement of accounts; or to give a court 
cognisance and jurisdiction, as in the bills of com¬ 
plaint ; or ex ahundan ti, as in the record of Kilpeck. 

There resteth the third main part, whereby they 
endeavour to weaken and extenuate the proofs which 
we olFer touching practice and possession, wherein 
they allege five things. 

First, that Bristol was in until 7 Eliz. and then 
exempted. 

Secondly, that Cheshire was in until 11 Eliz. and 
then went out. 

Thirdly, they allege certain words in the instruc¬ 
tions to Cholmley vice-president in 11 Eliz. at which 
time the shires were first comprehended in the in¬ 
structions by name, and in these words, “ annped 
by our commission:** whereupon they would infer 
that they were not brought in the statute, but only 
came in by instructions, and do imagine that when 
Cheshire went out they came in. 

Fourthly, they say, that the intermeddling with 
those four shires before the statute was but an usur¬ 
pation and toleration, rather than any lawful and 
settled jurisdiction; and it was compared to that, 
which is done by the judges in their circuits, who 
end many causes upon petitions. 

Fifthly, they allege Sir John Mullen’s case, where 
it is said, “ consuetude non prsejudicat veritati.** 

There was moved also, though it were not by 
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the council, but from the judges themselves, as an - 
extenuation, or at least an obscuring of the Proofs of ‘ 
the usage and practice, in that we show forth no 
instructions from 17 H. VIIL to 1 Marise. 

To these six points I will give answer, and, as I 
conceive, with satisfaction. 

For Bristol, I say it teacheth them the right way, 
if they can follow it; for Bristol was not exempt by 
any opinion of law, but was left out of the instruc¬ 
tions upon supplication made to the queen. 

For Cheshire, we have answered it before, that 
the reason was, because it was not probable that the 
statute meant to make that shire subject to the juris¬ 
diction of that council, considering it was not subject 
to the high courts at Westminster, in regard it was 
a county Palatine. And whereas they said, that so 
was Flintshire too, it matcheth not, because Flint¬ 
shire is named in the statute for one of the twelve 
shires of Wales. 

We showed you tkewise effectual diflerences be¬ 
tween Cheshire and these other shires : for that 
Cheshire hath a chancery in itself, and over Cheshire 
the princes claim jurisdiction, as earl of Chester; 
to all which you reply nothing. 

Therefore I will add this only, that Cheshire went 
out secundo fiuminei with the good-will of the state; 
and this is sought to be evicted adverso fluminet 
cross the state; and as they have opinion of four 
judges for the excluding of Cheshire, so we have the 
opinions of two great learned men, Gerrard and 
Bromley, for the including of Worcester; whose 
opinions, considering it was but matter of opinion, 
and came not judicially in question, are not inferior 
to any two of the other; but we say that there is no 
opposition or repugnancy between them, but both 
may stand. 

For Cholmley's instructions, the words may well 
stand, “ that those shires are annexed by commis¬ 
sion for the king’s commission or instructions, for 
those words are commonly confounded, must co¬ 
operate with the statute, or else they cannot be an¬ 
nexed. But for that conceit that they should come 
in but in 11, when Cheshire went out, no man that 
is in his wits can be of that opinion, if he mark it: 
for we see that the town of Glocester, &c. is named 
in the instructions of 1 Mar. and no man, I am sure, 
will think that Glocester town should be in, and 
Glocestershire out 

For the conceit, that they had but jurisdictionem 
precariam, the precedents show plainly the contra¬ 
ry ; for they had coercion, and they did fine and 
imprison, which the judges do not upon petitions; 
and besides, they must remember that many of our 
precedents, which we did show forth, were not of 
suits originally commenced there, but of suits re¬ 
manded from hence out of the king’s courts as to 
their proper jurisdiction. 

For Sir John Mullen’s case, the rule is plain and 
sound, that where the law appears contrary, usage 


cannot control law; which doth not at all infringe 
the rule of optima legum interpres consuetudo;” 
for usage may expound law, though it cannot over¬ 
rule law. 

But of the other side I cOuld show you many cases, 
where statutes have been expounded directly against 
their expfess letter to uphold precedents and usage, 
as 2 and 3 Phil, et Mar. upon the statute of West¬ 
minster, that ordained that the judges coram quibus 
formatum erit appellum shall inquire of the damages, 
and yet the law ruled that it shall be inquired before 
the judges of Nisi prius. And the great reverence 
given to precedents appeareth in 39 H. VI. 3 E. IV. 
and a number of other hooks; and the difference is 
exceedingly well taken in Slade’s case, Coke’s Re¬ 
ports, 4, that is, where the usage runs hut amongst 
clerks, and where it is in the eye and notice of the 
judge: for there it shall be presumed, saith the book, 
that if the law were otherwise than the usage hath 
gone, that either the council or the parties would 
have excepted to it, or the judges eoo officio would 
have discerned of it, and found it; and we have 
ready for you a calendar of judges more than sit at 
this table, that have exercised jurisdiction over the 
shires in that county. 

As for exception, touching the want of certain in¬ 
structions, I could wish we had them; but the want 
of them, in my understanding, obscureth the case 
little. For let me observe unto you, that we have 
three forms of instructions concerning these shires 
extant; the first names them not expressly, hut by 
reference it doth, namely, that they shall hear and 
determine, &c. within any the places or counties 
wuthin any of their commissions; and we have one 
of the commissions, wherein they were named; so 
as upon the matter they are named. And of this 
form are the ancient instructions before the statute 
17 H. VIIL when the princess Mary went down. 

The second form of instructions go farther, for 
they have the towns, and exempted places within 
the counties named, with tanquam as well within 
the city of Glocester, the liberties of the duchy of 
Lancaster, &c. as within any of the counties of any^ 
of their commissions; which clearly admits the 
counties to be in before. And of this form are the 
instructions 1 Mariae, and so long until 11 Eliz. 

And the third form, which hath been continued 
ever since, bath the shires comprehended by name. 
Now it is not to be thought, but the instructions 
which are wanting, are according to one of these 
three forms which arc extant. Take even your 
choice, for any of them will serve to prove that the 
practice there was ever authorized by the instructions 
■ here. And so upon the whole matter, I pray report 
to be made to his. Majesty, that the president and 
> the council hath jurisdiction, according to his in¬ 
structions, over the four shires, by the true construc¬ 
tion of the statute of 34 H, VIIL 
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A DRAUGHT OF AN ACT 

AGAINST 

AN USURIOUS SHIFT OF GAIN, IN DELIVERING COMMODITIES INSTEAD OF MONEY. 


Whereas it is an usual practice, to the undoing 
and overthrowing many young gentlemen and others, 
that w'hen men are in necessity, and desire to borrow 
money, they are answered, that money cannot be had, 
but that they may have commodities sold unto them 
upon credit, whereof they may make money as they 
can : in which course it ever comes to pass, not only 
that such commodities are bought at extreme high 
rates, and sold again far under foot to a double loss; 
but also that the party which is to borrow is wrapt 
in bonds and counter-bonds; so that upon a little 
money which he receiveth, he is subject to penalties 
and suits of great value. 

Be it therefore enacted, by the authority of this 
present parliament, that if any man, after forty days 
from the end of this present session of parliament to 
be accounted, shall sell in gross sale any quantity of 
wares or commodities unto such a one as is no re¬ 


tailer, chapman, or known broker of the same 
commodities, and knowing that it is bought to be 
sold again, to help and furnish any person, that trad- 
eth not in the same commodity, with money, he shall 
be without all remedy by law, or custom, or decree, 
or otherwise, to recover or demand any satisfaction 
for the said wares or commodities, what assurance 
soever he shall have by bond, surety, pawn, or pro¬ 
mise of the party, or any other in his behalf. And that 
all bonds and assurances whatsoever, made for that 
purpose, directly or indirectly, shall be utterly void. 

And be it further enacted, by the authority afore¬ 
said, that every person, which shall after the time 
aforesaid be used or employed as a broker, mean, or 
procurer, for the taking up of such commodities, 
shall forfeit for every such offence the sum of one 
hundred pounds, the same to be, &c. and shall be 
farther pnnished by six months imprisonment, with¬ 
out bail or mainprise, and by the pillory. 


A PREPARATION 

toward 

THE UNION OF THE LAWS 

OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 


Your Majesty^s desire of proceeding towards the 
union of this whole island of Great Britain under 
one law, is, as far as I am capable to make any opi¬ 
nion of so great a cause, very agreeable to policy 
and justice. To policy, because it is one of the best 
assurances, as human events can be assured, that 
there will he never any relapse in any future ages to 
a separation. To justice, because “ dulcis tractus pari 
jugoit is reasonable that communication of privi¬ 
lege draw on communication of discipline and rule. 
This work being of greatness and difficulty, needeth 
not to embrace any greater compass of designment, 
than is necessary to your Majesty's main end and 
intention. I consider therefore that it is a true and 
received division of law into Jus publicum and pru 
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vaium, the one being the sinews of property, and 
the other of government; for that which concerneth 
private interest of meum and tuum^ in my simple 
opinion, it is not at this time to be meddled with ; 
men love to hold their own as they have held, and 
the difference of this law carrieth no mark of separa¬ 
tion ; for we see in any one kingdom, which is most 
at unity in itself, there is diversity of customs for the 
guiding of property and private rights; in veste va- 
rietas sit, scissura non sit.” All the labour is to be 
spent in the other part; though perhaps not in all 
the other part; for, it may be, your Majesty in your 
high wisdom, will discern that even in that part there 
1 will not he requisite a conformity in all points. And 
although such conformity were to be wished, yet 
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perchance it will be scarcely possible in many points 
to pass them for the present by assent of parlia¬ 
ment Blit because we that serve your Majesty in 
the service of our skill and profession, cannot judge 
what your Majesty, upon reason of state, will leave 
and take,* therefore it is fit for us to give, as near as 
we can, a general information: w^herein I, for my 
part, think good to hold myself to one of the paral¬ 
lels, I mean that of the English laws. For although 
I have read, and read with delight, the Scottish 
statutes, and some other collection of their laws j 
with delight, I say, partly to see their brevity and 
propriety of speech, and partly to see them come so 
near to our laws; yet I am unwilling to put my 
sickle in another’s harvest, but to leave it to the 
lawyers of the Scottish nation; the rather, because 
I imagine with myself that if a Scottish lawyer 
should undertake, by reading of the English statutes, 
or other our books of law, to set down positively in 
articles what the law of England were, he might 
oftentimes err: and the like errors, I make account, 
I might incur in theirs. And therefore, as I take 
it, the right way is, that the lawyers of either nation 
do set down in brief articles what the law is of their 
nation, and then after, a book of two columns, either 
having the two laws placed respectively, to be 
offered to your Majesty, that your Majesty may by 
a ready view see the diversities, and so judge of the 
reduction, or leave it as it is. 

J us fublicum I will divide, as I hold it fittest for 
the present purpose, into four parts. The first con¬ 
cerning criminal causes, which with us are truly 
accounted publici juris, because both the prejudice 
and the prosecution principally pertain to the crown 
and public estate. The second, concerning the 
causes of the church. The third, concerning magis¬ 
trates, offices, and courts: wherein falleth the con¬ 
sideration of your Majesty’s regal prerogative, 
whereof the rest are but streams. And the fourth, 
concerning certain special politic laws, usages, and 
constitutions, that do import the public peace, 
strength, and wealth of the kingdom. In which 
part I do comprehend not only constant ordinances 
of law, but likewise forms of administration of law, 
such as are the commissions of the peace, the 
visitations of the provinces by the judges of the cir¬ 
cuits, and the like. For these in my opinion, for the 
purpose nowin hand, deserve a special observation, 
because they being matters of that temporary nature, 
as they may be altered, as I suppose, in either 
kingdom, without parliament, as to your Majesty’s 
wisdom may seem best; it may be, the most profit¬ 
able and ready part of this labour will consist in the 
introducing of some uniformity in them. 

To begin therefore with capital crimes, and first 
that of treason. 

CASES OF TREASON. 

Where a man doth compass or imagine the death 
of the king, if it appear by any overt act, it is treason. 

Where a man doth compass or imagine the death 
of the king’s wife, if it appear by any overt act, it is 

treason. 


Where a man doth compass or imagine the death 
of the king’s eldest son and heir, if it appear by any 
overt act, it is treason. 

Where a man doth violate the king’s wife, it is 
treason. 

Where a man doth violate the king’s eldest daugh¬ 
ter unmarried, it is treason. 

Where a man doth violate the wife of the king’s 
eldest son and heir, it is treason. 

Where a man doth levy war against the king and 
his realm, it is treason. 

Where a man is adherent to the king’s enemies, 
giving them aid and comfort, it is treason. 

Where a man counterfeiteth the king’s great seal, 
it is treason. 

Where a man counterfeiteth the king’s privy seal, 
it is treason. 

Where a man counterfeiteth the king’s privy 
signet, it is treason. 

Where a man doth counterfeit the king’s sign 
manual, it is treason. 

Where a man counterfeits the king’s money, it is 
treason. 

Where a man bringeth into the realm false money, 
counterfeited to the likeness of the coin of England, 
with intent to merchandise or make payment there¬ 
with, and knowing it to be false, it is treason. 

Where a man counterfeiteth any foreign coin cur« 
rent in payment within this realm, it is treason. 

Where a man doth bring in foreign money, being 
current within the realm, the same being false and 
counterfeit, with intent to utter it, and knowing the 
same to be false, it is treason. 

Where a man doth clip, w^ash, round, or file any 
of the Icing’s money, or any foreign coin current by 
proclamation, for gain’s sake, it is treason. 

Where a man doth any ways impair, diminish, 
falsify, scale, or lighten the king’s money, or any 
foreign moneys current by proclamation, it is treason. 

Where a man killeth the chancellor, being in his 
place and doing his office, it is treason. 

Where a man killeth the treasurer, being in his 
place and doing his ofifice, it is treason. 

Where a man killeth the king’s justice in eyre, 
being in his place and doing his office, it is treason. 

Where a man killeth the king’s justice of assise, 
being in his place and doing his office, it is treason. 

Where a man killeth the king’s justice of oyer 
and terminer, being in his place and doing his office, 
it is treason. 

Where a man doth persuade or withdraw any of 
the king's subjects from his obedience, or from the 
religion by his Majesty established, with intent to 
withdraw him from the king’s obedience, it is treason. 

Where a man is absolved, reconciled, or withdrawn 
from his obedience to the king, or prom.scin his 
obedience to any foreign power, it is treason. 

Where any Jesuit, or other priest ordained since 
the first year of the reign of queen Elizabeth, shall 
come into, or remain in any part of this realm, it is 
treason. 

Where any person being brought up in a college 
of Jesuits, or seminary, shall not return within six 
months after proclamation made, and within two 
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days after his return submit himself to take the oath 
of supremacy, if otherwise he do return, or be with¬ 
in the realm, it is treason. 

Where a man doth affirm or maintain any autho¬ 
rity of jurisdiction spiritual, or doth put in use or 
execute any thing for the advancement or setting 
forth thereof, such offence, the third time committed, 
is treason. 

Where a man refuseth to take the oath of supre¬ 
macy, being tendered by the bishop of the diocess, 
if he be an ecclesiastical person; or by commission 
out of the chancery, if he be a temporal person; 
such offence, the second time, is treason. 

Where a man committed for treason doth volun¬ 
tarily break prison, it is treason. 

Where a jailor doth voluntarily permit a man 
committed for treason to escape, it is treason. 

Where a man procureth or consenteth to a treason, 
it is treason. 

Where a man relieveth or comforteth a traitor, 
knowing it, it is treason* 

The puniehmenti trials and proceedings in cases of 
treason. 

In treason, the corporal punishment is by drawing 
on a hurdle from the place of the prison to the place 
of execution, and by hanging and being cut down 
alive, bowelling, and quartering: and in women by 
burning. 

In treason, there ensueth a corruption of blood in 
the line ascending and descending. 

In treason, lands and goods are forfeited, and in¬ 
heritances, as well entailed as fee-simple, and the 
profits of estates for life. 

In treason, the escheats go to the king, and not 
to the lord of the fee. 

In treason, the lands forfeited shall be in the 
king’s actual possession without office. 

In treason, there be no accessaries, but all are 
principals. 

In treason, no benefit of clergy, or sanctuary, or 
peremptory challenge. 

In treason, if the party stand mute, yet neverthe¬ 
less judgment and attainder shall proceed all one as 
upon verdict. 

In treason, bail is not permitted. 

In treason, no counsel is to be allowed to the 
party. 

In treason, no witness shall be received upon 
oath for the party’s justification. 

In treason, if the fact be committed beyond the 
seas, yet it may be tried in any county where the 
king will award his commission. 

In treason, if the party be non sanm memorim, 
yet if he had formerly confessed it before the king’s 
council, and that it be certified that he was of good 
memory at the time of his examination and con¬ 
fession, the court may proceed to judgment without 
calling or arraigning the party. 

In treason, the death of the party before convic¬ 
tion dischargeth all proceedings and forfeitures. 

In treason, if the party be once acquitted, he 
shall not be brought in question again for the same 
fact 

2x2 


In treason, no new case not expressed in the 
statute of 25 Ed. III. nor made treason by any 
special statute since, ought to be judged treason, 
without consulting with the parliament. 

In treason, there can be no prosecution but at 
the king’s suit, and the king’s pardon dischargeth. 

In treason, the king cannot grant over to any 
subject power and authority to pardon it. 

In treason, a trial of a peer of the kingdom is to 
be by special commission before the lord high 
steward, and those that pass upon him to be none 
but peers j and the proceeding is with great solem- 
I nity, the lord steward sitting under a cloth of estate 
with a white rod of justice in his hand: and the 
peers may confer together, but are not any ways 
shut up: and are demanded by the lord steward 
their voices one by one, and the plurality of voices 
carrieth it. In treason, it hath been an ancient use 
and favour from the kings of this realm to pardon 
the execution of hanging, drawing, and quartering j 
and to make warrant for their beheading. 

The proceeding in case of treason with a common 
subject is in the king’s benchj or by commission of 
oyer and terminer. 

MISPRISION OF TREASON. 

Cases of misprision of treason. 

Where a man concealeth high treason only, with¬ 
out any comforting or abetting, it is misprision of 
treason. 

Where a man counterfeiteth any foreign coin of 
gold or silver not current in the realm, it is mis¬ 
prision of treason. 

Thepunishmeyity trial, and proceeding in cases of 
misprision of treason. 

The punishment of misprision of treason is by 
perpetual imprisonment, loss of the issues of their 
lands during life, and loss of goods and chattels. 

The proceeding and trial is, as in cases of treason. 

In misprision of treason bail is not admitted. 

PETIT TREASON. 

Cases of petit treason. 

Where the servant killeth the master, it is petit 
treason. 

Where the wife killeth her husband, it is petit 
treason. 

Where a spiritual man killeth his prelate, to 
whom he is subordinate, and oweth faith and obe¬ 
dience, it is petit treason. 

Where the son killeth the father or mother, it 
hath been questioned whether it be petit treason, 
and the late experience and opinion seemeth to 
weigh to the contrary, though against law and 
reason in my judgment. 

The punishment, trial, and proceeding in cases of 
petit treason. 

In petit treason, the corporal punishment is by 
drawing on a hurdle, and hanging, and in a woman 
burning. 
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In petit treason, the forfeiture is the same with 
the case of felony. 

In petit treason, all accessaries are hut in case of 
felony, 

FELONY, 

Cases of felony. 

Where a man committeth murder, that is, "homi¬ 
cide of prepensed malice, it is felony. 

Where a man committeth manslaughter, that is, 
homicide of a sudden heat, and not of malice pre¬ 
pensed, it is felony. 

Where a man committeth burglary, that is, break¬ 
ing of a house with an intent to commit felony, 
it is felony. 

Where a man rideth armed, with a felonious in¬ 
tent, it is felony. 

Where a man doth maliciously and feloniously 
, burn a house, it is felony. 

Where a man doth maliciously and feloniously 
bum corn upon the ground, or in stacks, it is felony. 

Where a man doth maliciously cut out another’s 
tongue, or put out his eyes, it is felony. 

Where a man robbeth or stealeth, that is, taketh 
away another man’s goods, above the value of 
twelve-pence, out of his possession, with an intent 
to conceal it, it is felony. 

Where a man embezzleth or withdraweth any of 
the king’s records at Westminster, whereby any 
judgment is reversed, it is felony. 

Where a man that hath custody of the king’s ar¬ 
mour, munition, or other habiliments of war, doth 
maliciously convey away the same, to the value of 
ta^enty shillings, it is felony. 

Where a servant hath goods of his master’s de¬ 
livered unto him and goeth away with them, it is 
felony. 

Where a man conjures, or invocates wicked spirits, 
it is felony. 

Where a man doth use or practise any manner of 
witchcraft, whereby any person shall be killed, 
wasted, or lamed in his body, it is felony. 

Where a man practiseth any witchcraft, to dis¬ 
cover treasure hid, or to discover stolen goods, or to 
provoke unlawful love, or to impair or hurt any 
man’s cattle or goods, the second time, having been 
once before convicted of like offence, it is felony. 

Where a man useth the craft of multiplication of 
gold or silver, it is felony. 

Where a man committeth rape, it is felony. 

Where a man taketh away a woman against her 
will, not claiming her as his ward or bondwoman, 
it is felony. 

Where any person marrieth again, her or his 
former husband or wife being alive, it is felony. 

Where a man eo/ninitteth buggery with a man 
or beast, it is felony. 

Where any persons, above tbe number of twelve, 
shall assemble themselves with intent to put down 
enclosures, or bring down prices of victuals, &c. and 
do not depart after proclamation, it is felony. 

Where a man shall use any words to encourage 
or draw any people together, ut supra^ and they 


do assemble accordingly, and do not depart after 
proclamation, it is felony. 

Where a man being the king’s sworn servant, 
conspireth to murder any lord of the realm or any 
of the privy council, it is felony. 

^ Where a soldier hath taken any parcel of the 
king’s wages, and departed without licence, it is 
felony. 

Where a man receiveth a seminary priest, know¬ 
ing him to be such a priest, it is felony. 

Where a recusant, which is a seducer, and per¬ 
suader, and inciter of the king’s subjects against the 
king’s authority in ecclesiastical causes, or a per¬ 
suader of conventicles, &c. shall refuse to abjure the 
realm, it is felony. 

Where vagabonds be found in the realm, calling 
themselves Egyptians, it is felony. 

Where a purveyor taketh without warrant, or 
otherwise doth offend against certain special laws, 
it is felony. 

Where a man hunteth in any forest, park, or war- 
ren, by night or by day, with vizards or other dis-' 
guisements, and is examined thereof and concealeth 
his fact, it is felony. 

Where a man stealeth certain kinds of hawks, it 
is felony. 

Where a man committeth forgery the second time, 
having been once before convicted, it is felony. 

Where a man transporteth rams or other sheep 
out of the king’s dominions, the second time, it is 
felony. 

Where a man being imprisoned for felony, breaks 
prison, it is felony. 

Where a man procureth or consenteth to a felony 
to be committed, it is felony, as to make him ac¬ 
cessary before the fact. 

Where a man receiveth or relieveth a felon, know¬ 
ing thereof, it is felony, as to make him accessary 
after the fact. 

Where a woman, by the constraint of her husband, 
in his presence joineth with him in committing of 
felony, it is not felony, neither as principal, nor m 
accessary. 

The pimisJmentj trials and proceeding in cases of 
felony. 

In felony, the corporal punishment is by banging, 
and it is doubtful whether the king may turn it into 
beheading in the case of a peer < r other person of 
dignity, because in treason the striking off the head 
is part of the judgment, and so the king pardoneth 
the rest: but in felony it is no part of the judgment, 
and the king cannot alter the execution of law j 
yet precedents have been both ways. 

In felony, there followeth corruption of blood, ex- 
ceptitbe in cases made felony by special statutes, with 
a proviso that there shall be no corruption of blood. 

In felony, lands in fee-simple and goods are for¬ 
feited, but not lands entailed, and the profits of • 
estates for life are likewise forfeited: And by some 
customs lands in fee-simple are not forfeited j 


The father to the hough, son to the plough f 
as in gavelkind in Kent, and other places. 
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In felony, the escheats go to the lord of the fee, 
and not to the king, except he be lord: but the 
profits of estate for lives, or in tail during the life 
of tenant in tail, go to the king; and the king hath 
likewise, in fee-simple lands holden of common 
lords, annurrii etvastum. 

In felony, the lands are not in the king before 
office, nor in the lord before entry or recovery in writ 
of escheat, or death of the party attainted. 

In felony, there can be no proceeding with the 
accessary before there be a proceeding with the 
principal j which principal if he die, or plead his 
pardon, or have his clergy before the attainder, the 
accessaries can never be dealt with. 

In felony, if the party stand mute, and will not put 
himself upon his trial, or challenge peremptorily 
above the number that the law allows, he shall have 
judgment not of hanging, but of penance of pressing 
to death; but then he saves his lands, and forfeits 
only his goods. 

In felony, at the common law, the benefit of clergy 
or sanctuary was, allowed; but now by statutes it is 
taken away in most cases. 

In felony, bail may be admitted where the fact is 
not notorious, and the person not of evil fame. 

In felony, no counsel is to be allowed to the party, 
no more than in treason. 

In felony, no witness shall be received upon oath 
for the party^s justification, no more than in treason. 

In felony, if the fact be committed beyond the 
seas, or upon the seas, ** super altum mare,^^ there 
is no trial at all in the one case, nor by course of 
jury in the other case, but by jurisdiction of the 
admiralty. 

In felony, if the party be ** non sanm memoriae,’^ 
although it be after the fact, he cannot be tried or 
adjudged, except it be in course of outlawry, and 
that is also erroneous. 

^ In felony, the death of the party before conviction 
dischargeth all proceedings and forfeitures. 

In felony, if the party be once acquitted, or in peril 
of judgment of life lawfully, he shall never be brought 
in question again for the same fact. 

^ In felony, the prosecution may be either at the 
king’s suit, by way of indictment, or at the party’s 
suit, by way of appeal j and if it be by way of ap¬ 
peal, the defendant shall have his counsel, and pro¬ 
duce witnesses upon oath, as in civil causes. 

In felony, the king may grant “ hailt justice*' to 
a subject, with the regality of power to pardon it. 

In felony, the trial of peers is all one as in case 
of treason. 

In felony, the proceedings are in the king's bench, 
or before commissioners of oyer and terminer, or 
of gaol delivery, and in some cases before justices 
of peace. 

Cases of felonia de se, with the punishment^ trial, 
and proceeding therein. 

In the xivil law, and other laws, they make a dif¬ 
ference of cases of felonia de se : for where a man 
is called in question upon any capital crime, and 
killeth himself to prevent the law, they give the 
same judgment in all points of forfeiture, as if they 


had been attainted in their life-time: And on the 
other side, where a man killeth himself upon impa¬ 
tience of sickness or the like, they do not punish it 
at all: but the law of England taketh it all in one 
degree, and punisheth it only with loss of goods to be 
forfeited to the king, who generally granteth them 
to his almoner, where they he not formerly granted 
unto special liberties. 

OFFENCES OF PR^MUNIRE. 

Cases of proBmunire, 

Where a man purchaseth or accepteth any pro¬ 
vision, that is, collation of any spiritual benefice or 
living, from the see of Rome, it is case of praemunire. 

Where a man shall purchase any process to draw 
any people of the king's allegiance out of the realm, 
in plea, whereof the cognisance pertains to the 
king's court, and cometh not in person to answer his 
contempt in that behalf before the king and his 
council, or in his chancery, it is case of praemunire. 

Where a man doth sue in any court which is not 
the king's court, to defeat or impeach any judgment 
given in the king’s court, and doth not appear to 
answer his contempt, it is case of praemunire. 

Where a man doth purchase or pursue in the 
court of Rome, or elsewhere, any process, sentence 
of excommunication, bull, instrument, or other thing 
which touches the king in his regality, or his realm 
in prejudice, it is a case of praemunire. 

Where a man doth affirm or maintain any foreign 
authority of jurisdiction spiritual, or doth put in use 
or execute any thing for the advancement or setting 
forth thereof j such offence, the second time com¬ 
mitted, is case of praemunire. 

Where a man refuseth to take the oath of supre-- 
macy, being tendered by the bishop of the diocess, 
if he be an ecclesiastical person; or by commission 
out of the chancery, if he be a temporal person, it 
is case of praemunire. 

Where the dean and chapter of any church upon 
the Conge elite of an archbishop or bishop, doth 
refuse to elect any such archbishop or bishop as is 
nominated unto them in the king’s letters missive, 
it is case of praemunire. 

Where a man doth contribute or give relief unto 
any Jesuit or seminary priests, or to any college of 
Jesuits or seminary priests, or to any person brought 
up therein, and called home, and not returning, it is 
case of praemunire. 

Where a man is broker of an usurious contract 
above ten in the hundred, it is case of praemunire. 

The punishment, trial, and proceedings in case of 
prmmunire. 

The punishment is by imprisonment during life, 
forfeiture of goods, forfeiture of lands in fee-simple, 
and forfeiture of the’profits of lands entailed, or for 
life. 

The trial and proceeding is as in cases of mis¬ 
prision of treason; and the trial is by peers, where 
a peer of the realm is the offender* 
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OFFENCES OF ABJTJEATION AND EXILE. 

Cases of ah juration and exile, and the proceedings 
therein. 

Where a man committeth any felony, for the which 
at this day he may have privilege of sanctuary, and 
taketh sanctuary, and confesseth the felony before 
the coroner, he shall abjure the liberty of the realm, 
and choose his sanctuary; and if he commit any 
new offence, or leave his sanctuaiy, he shall lose 
the privilege thereof, and suffer as if he had not 
taken sanctuary. 

Where a man not coming to the church, and, be¬ 
ing a popish recusant, doth persuade any of the 
king’s subjects to impugn his Majesty’s authority in 
causes ecclesiastical, or shall persuade any subject 
from corning to church, or receiving the communion, 
or persuade any subject to come to any unlawful 
conventicles, or shall be present at any such unlaw¬ 
ful conventicles, and shall not after conform himself 
within a time, and make his sulmiission, he shall 
abjure the realm, and forfeit his goods and lands 
during life; and if he depart not within the time 
prefixed, or return, he shall be in the degree of a 
felon. 

Where a man bflitg a popish recusant, and not 
hairing lands to the yalu® of twenty marks per 

ammm, nor goods to the value of 40/, shall not re¬ 
pair to his dwelling or place where he was born, 
and there confine himself within the compass of five 
miles, he shall abjure the realm j and if he return, 
ne shall be in the degree of a felon. 

Where a man kills the king’s deer in chases or 
forests, and can find no sureties after a year’s im¬ 
prisonment, he shall abjure the realm. 

Where a man is a trespasser in parks, or in ponds 
of fish, and after three years’ imprisonment cannot 
find sureties, he shall abjure the realm. 

Where a man is a ravisher of any child within 
age, whose marriage belongs to any person, and 
mwrrieth the said child after years of consent, and 
is not able to satisfy for the marriage, he shall ab¬ 
jure the realm. 

OFFENCE OP HEREBY. 

Cases of heresy, and the trial a7idproceeding therein. 

The declaration of heresy, and likewise the pro¬ 
ceeding and judgment upon heretics, is by the com¬ 
mon laws of this realm referred to the jurisdiction 
ecclesiastical, and the secular arm is reached unto 
them by the common laws, and not by any statute 
for the execution of them by the king’s writ ** de 
hmretico comburendo.” 

CASES Of the XING’S PEEROGATI?!. j 
The king*s prerogative in parliament, 

I. The king hath an absolute negative voice to 
all bills that pass the parliament, so as without his 
royal assent they have a mere nullity, and not so 
much as autlioritas prmscripta, or senatus consulta \ 
had, notwithstanding the intercession of tribunes* I 


2. The king may summon parliaments, dissolve 
them, adjourn and prorogue them at his pleasure. 

3. The king may add voices in parliament at his 
pleasure, for he may give privileges to borough 
towns, and call and create barons at his pleasure. 

4. No man can sit in parliament unless he take 
the oath of allegiance. 

The kmg\H prerogative in matters of war and peace, 

1. The king hath power to declare and proclaim 
war, and make and conclude peace. 

2. The king hath power to make leagues and 
confederacies with foreign estates, more or less strait, 
and to revoke and disannul them at his pleasure. 

3. The king hath power to command the bodies 
of his subjects for the service of his wars, and to 
muster, train, and levy men, and to transport them 
by sea or land at his pleasure, 

4. The king hath power in time of war to exe¬ 
cute martial law, and to appoint all officers of war 
at his pleasure, 

5. The king hath power to grant bis letters of 
mart and reprisal for remedy to his subjects upon 
foreign wrongs. 

fi. The king may give knighthood, and thereby 
enable any subject to perform knight’s service. 

The !dng\^ prerogative in matter of money, 

1. The king may alter his standard in baseness 

or fineness* 

2. The king may alter his stamp in the form of it 

3. The king may at bis pleasure alter the valu¬ 
ations, and raise and fall moneys. 

4. The king may by proclamation make moneys 
of his own current or not 

5. The king may take or refuse the subjects* bul¬ 
lion, or coin for more or less money. 

6. The king by proclamation may make foreign 
money current, or not 

The hinges prerogative in matters of trade mid 
trafficL 

1. The king may constrain the person of any of 
his subjects not to go out of the realm. 

2. The king may restrain «iny of his subjects to 
go out of the realm into any special part foreign. 

3. The king may forbid the exportation of any 
commodities out of the realm. 

4. The king may forbid the importation of any 
commodities into the realm* 

The king may set a reasonable impost upon 
any foreign wares that come into the realm, and so 
of native wares that go out of the realm. 

The hinges prerogative in the persons ofhis subjects, 

L The king may create any corporation or body 
politic, and enable them to purchase, to grant, to 
sue, and be sued; and with such restrictions and 
limitations as he pleases. 

' king may denmen and enable «ay Imrrigjaer 
for him and his descendants after the charter? though 
he cannot naturalize, nor enable him to make pedi^ 
gree from ancestors paramount. 

3, The king may enable my attainted person, by 
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his charter of pardon, and purge the blood for time 
to come, though he cannot restore the blood for the 
time past 

4. The king may enable any dead person in the 
law, as men professed in religion, to take and pur¬ 
chase to the king^s benefit. 

A twofold power of the lau\ 

^ 1. A direction-: In this respect the king is under¬ 
neath the law 5 because his acts are guided thereby. 


2. Correction : In this respect the king is 
above the law j for it may not correct him for any 
offence. 

A twofold power in the king, 

1. His absolute power, whereby he may levy 
forces against any nation. 

2. His limited power, which is declared and ex¬ 
pressed in the laws what he may do. 


AN EXPLANATION 

WHAT MANNER OF PERSONS THOSE SHOULD BE THAT ARE TO 
EXECUTE THE POWER OR ORDINANCE 


THE KING’S PREROGATIYE. 


1. That absolute prerogative, according to the 
king's pleasure, revealed by his laws, may be exei*- 
cised and executed by any subject, to whom power 
may be given by the king, in any place of judgment 
or commission, which the king by his law hath or¬ 
dained ; in which the judge subordinate cannot 
wrong the people, the law laying down a measure 
by which every judge should govern and execute; 
against which law if any judge proceed, he is by 
the law questionable, and punishable for his trans¬ 
gression. 

In this nature are all the judges and commission¬ 
ers of the land, no otherwise than in their courts, 
in which the king in person is supposed to sit, who 
cannot make that trespass, felony, or treason, which 
the law hath not made so to be, neither can punish 
the guilty by other punishment than the laws have 
appointed. 

This prerogative or power, as it is over all the 
subjects, so being known by the subjects, they are 
without excuse if they offend, and suffer no wrong 
if they be justly punished; and by this prerogative 
the king governeth all sorts of people according 
unto known will 

2. The absolute prerogative, which is in kings 
according to their private will and judgment, cannot 
be executed by any subject; neither is it possible to 
give such power by commission; or fit to subject 
the people to the same; for the king, in that he is 
the substitute of God immediately, the father of his 
people, and head of the commonwealth, hath by 
participation with God, and with his subjects, a dis¬ 
cretion, judgment, and feeling love towards those, 
over whom he reigneth, only proper to himself, or 
to his place and person; who, seeing he cannot in 
any others infuse his wisdom, power, or gifts, which 
God, in respect of his place and charge, hath enabled 


liim withal, can neither subordinate any other judge 
to govern by that knowledge, which the king can no 
otherwise, than by his known will, participate uulo 
him : and if any such subordinate judge shall obtain 
commission according to the discretion of such 
judge to govern the people, that judge is bound to 
think that to be his soundest discretion, which the 
law, in which is the king's known will, showeth 
unto him to be that justice which he ought to ad¬ 
minister ; otherwise he might seem to esteem him¬ 
self above tlie king’s law, who will not govern by 
it, or to have a power derived from other than rrom 
the king, which in the kingdom will administer jus¬ 
tice contrary unto the justice of the land: neither 
can such a judge or commissioner under the name 
of the king's authority shroud his own high action, 
seeing the conscience and discretion of every man is 
particular and private to himself, so as the discretion 
of the judge cannot he properly or possibly the dis¬ 
cretion or the conscience of the king; and if not 
his discretion, neither the judgment that is ruled by 
another man's only. 

Therefore it may seem they rather desire to be 
kings than to rule the people under the king, which 
will not administer justice by law, but by their own 
will. 

3. This administration in a subject ia derogative 
to the king's prerogative; for he admimstereth jus¬ 
tice out of a private direction, being not capable of 
a general direction how to use the king's subjects 
at pleasure, in causes of particular respect; which 
if no other than the king himself can do, how can 
it be so that any man should desire that which is 
unfit and impossible, but that it must proceed out 
of some exorbitant affection ? the rather, seeing sueli 
places be full of trouble and altogether unnecessary, 
i no man will seek to thrust himself into them but 
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hopes of gain. Then is not any prerogative op¬ 
pugned, but maintained, though it be desired, that 
every subordinate magistrate may not be made su¬ 
preme, whereby he may seize upon the hearts of 
the people, take from the king the respect due unto 
him only, or judge the people otherwise than the 
king doth himself. 

4. And although the prince be not bound to ren¬ 
der any account to the law, which in person he 
administereth himself, yet every subordinate judge 
must render an account to the king, by his laws, how 
he hath administered justice in his place where he 
is set But if he hath power to rule by private 
direction, for wdiich there is no law, how can he be 
questioned by a law, if in his private censure he 
offends ? 

5. Therefore, it seemeth, that in giving such au¬ 
thority, the king ordaineth not subordinate magis¬ 
trates, but absolute kings : and what doth the king 
leave to himself, who giveth so much to others, as 
he hath himself? Neither is there a greater bond to 
tie the subject to his prince in particular, than when 
he shall have recourse unto him, in his person, or 
in his power, for relief of the wrongs which from 
private men be offered; or for reformation of the 
oppressions which any subordinate magistrate shall 
impose upon the people, Tliere can he no offence 
in me judge, who hath power to execute according 


to his discretion, when the discretion of any judge 
shall be thought fit to be limited, and therefore 
there can be therein no reformation; whereby the 
king in this useth no prerogative to gain his sub¬ 
jects right; then the subject is bound to suffer 
helpless wrong; and the discontent of the people is 
cast upon the king; the laws being neglected, which 
with their equity in all other causes and judgments, 
saving this, interpose themselves and yield remedy, 
6, And to conclude, custom cannot confirm thdt 
which is any ways unreasonable of itself. 

Wisdom will not allow that, which is many ways 
dangerous, and no ways profitable. 

Justice will not approve that government, where 
it cannot be but wrong must be committed. 

Neither can there be any rule by which to try it, 
nor means of reformation of it. 

7* Therefore, whosoever desireth government 
must seek such as he is capable of, not such as 
seemeth to himself most easy to execute j for it is 
apparent, that it is easy to him that knoweth not 
law nor justice, to rule as he listeth, his will never 
wanting a power to itself: but it is safe and blame¬ 
less, both for the judge and people, and honour to 
the king, that judges be appointed who know the 
law, and that they be limited to govern according to 
the law. 


THE 0 E E I C E O F CONSTABLES, 


ORlOirrAL AND USE OP 

COURTS LEET, SHERIFFS TURN, ETC. 

WITH THE AKSWEIIS TO THE QUESTIONS PEOPOUNDED BY SIR, ALEXANDER HAY, KNT. TOUCHING THE OFFICE OP 

CONSTABLES. A. D. 1008. 


L Question. “ What is the original of constables 

Answer. To the first question of the original of 
constables it may be said, “ caput inter nubila con- 
dit; ” for the authority was granted upon the ancient 
laws and customs of this kingdom practised long 
before the Conquest, and intended and executed for 
conservation of peace, and repression of all manner 
of disturbance and hurt of the people, and that as 
well by way of prevention as punishment; but yet so, 
as they have no judicial power, to hear and deter¬ 
mine any cause, but only a ministexual power, as in 
the answer to the seventh article is demonstrated. 

As for the office of high or head constable, the 
original of that is more obscure ; for though the 
high constable's authority hath the more ample cir¬ 
cuit, he being over the hundred, and the petty con¬ 
stable over the village; yet I do not find that the 
petty constable is subordinate to the high constable, 
or to be ordered or commanded by him j and there¬ 


fore, I doubt, the high-constabic was not a& ortgine ; 
but that when the business of the county increased, 
the authority of justices of peace was enlarged by 
divers statutes, and then, for conveniency sake, the 
office of high constable grew in the use for the re¬ 
ceiving of the commandments and prescripts from 
the justices of peace, and distributing them to the 
petty constables: and in token of this, the election 
of high-constable in most parts of the kingdom is by 
the sppoinlment of the justices of the peace, whereas 
the election of the petty constable is by the people. 

But there are two things unto which the office of 
constable hath special reference, and which of ne¬ 
cessity, or at least a kind of congruity, must precede 
the jurisdiction of that office; either the things 
themselves, or something that hath a similitude or 
analogy towards them. 

1, The division of the territory, or gross of the 
shires, into hundreds, villages, and towns; for the 
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Hgli constable is officer over the hundred, and the 
petty constable is over the town or village. 

2. The court leet, unto which the constable is at¬ 
tendant and minister; for there the constables are 
chosen by the jury, there sworn, and there that part 
of their office which concerneth information is prin¬ 
cipally to be performed : for the jury being to pre¬ 
sent offences and offenders, are chiefly to take light 
from the constable of all matters of disturbance and 
nuisance of the people ; which they, in respect of 
their office, are presumed to have best and most par¬ 
ticular knowledge of. 

The jurisdiction of the court-leet is to three ends. 

1. To take the ancient oath of allegiance of all 
males above twelve years. 

2. To inquire of all offences against the peace; 
and for those that are against the crown and peace 
both, to inquire of only, and certify to the justices 
of gaol delivery ; but those that are against the 
peace simply, they are to inquire of and punish. 

3. To inquire of, punish, and remove all public 
nuisances and grievances concerning infection of air, 
corruption of victuals, ease of chaffer, and contract 
of all other things that may hurt or grieve the 
people in general, in their health, quiet, and welfare. 

And to these three ends, as matters of policy sub¬ 
ordinate, the court-leet hath power to call upon the I 
pledges that are to be taken of the good behaviour 
of the resiants that are not tenants, and to inquire 
of all defaults of officers, as constables, ale-tasters, 
and the like: and likewise for the choice of con¬ 
stables, as was said. 

The jurisdiction of these leets is either remaining 
in the king, and in that case exercised by the sheriff 
in his Turn, which is the grand leet, or granted over 
to subjects ; but yet it is still the king’s court. 

2. Quest. Concerning the election of constables P 

Answ. The election of the petty constable, as 

WRs said, is at the court-leet by the inquest that 
make the presentments; and election of head con¬ 
stables is by the justices of the peace at their quar¬ 
ter sessions. 

3. Quest. How long is their office P 

Answ. The office of constable is annual, except 
they be removed. 

4. Quest. Of what rank or order of men are they ? 

Answ. They be men, as it is now used, of inferior, 

yea, of base condition, which is a mere abuse or de¬ 
generating from the first institution; for the petty 
constables in towns ought to be of the better sort of 
resiants in the same ; save that they be not aged or 
sickly, but of able bodies in respect of keeping 
watch and toil of their place; nor must they be in 
any man’s livery. The high constables ought to be 
of the ablest freeholders, and substantialest sort of 
yeomen, next to the degree of gentlemen; but should 
not be encumbered with any other office, as mayor 
of a town, under-sheriff, bailiff, &c. 

5. Quest. What allowance have the constables? 

Answ. They have no allowance, but are bound 

by duty to perform their office gratis; which may 
the rather he endured because it is but annual, and 
they are not tied to keep or maintain any servants or 


under-ministers, for that every one of the king’s peo¬ 
ple within their limits are hound to assist them. 

6. Quest. What if they refuse to do their office ? 

Answ. Upon complaint made of their refusal to 

any one justice of peace, the said justice may bind 
them over to the sessions, where if they cannot 
excuse themselves hy some allegation that is just, 
they may be fined and imprisoned for their contempt. 

7. Quest. What is their authority or power ? 

Answ. The authority of the constable, as it is 

substantive, and of itself, or substituted, and astricted 
to the w’arrants and commands of the justices of the 
peace ; so again it is original, or additional: for 
either it was given them by the common law, or 
else annexed by divers statutes. And as for subor¬ 
dinate power, wherein the constable is only to ex¬ 
ecute the commands of the justices of peace, and 
likewise the additional power which is given by 
divers statutes, it is hard to comprehend them in 
any brevity; for that they do correspond to the office 
and authority of justices of peace, which is very 
large, and are created by the branches of several 
statutes : but for the original and substantive power 
of constables, it may be reduced to three heads; 
namely. 

1. For matter of peace only. 

2. For peace and the crown. 

3. For matter of nuisance, disturbance, and drs- 
order, although they be not accompanied widi vio¬ 
lence and breach of the peace. 

First, for pacifying of quarrel begun, the con¬ 
stable may, upon hot words given, or likelihood of 
breach of the peace to ensue, command them in the 
king’s name to keep peace, and depart, and forbear; 
and so he may, where an affray is made, part the 
same, and keep the parties asundei, and arrest 
and commit the breakers of the peace, if they will 
not obey ; and call power to assist him for that 
purpose. 

For punishment of breach of peace past, the law 
is very sparing in giving any authority to constables, 
because they have not power judicial, and the use 
of his office is rather for preventing or staying of 
mischief, than for punishment of offences; for in 
that part he is rather to execute the warrants of 
the justices ; or, when sudden matter ariseth upon 
his view, or notorious circumstances, to apprehend 
offenders, and to carry them before the justices of 
peace, and generally to imprison in like cases of 
necessity, where the case will not endure the present 
carrying of the party before the justices. And so 
much for peace. 

Secondly, For matters of the crown, the office of 
the constable consisteth chiefly in these four parts; 

1. To arrest. 

2. To make hue and cry. 

3. To search. 

4. To seize goods. 

All which the constable may perform of his own 
authority, without any warrant from the justices of 
the peace. 

1, For, first, if any man will lay murder or felony 
to another’s chlirge, or do suspect him of murder or 
felony, he may declare it to the constable, and the 
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constable ought, upon such declaration or complaint, 
to carry him before a justice of peace; and if by 
common voice or fame any man be suspected, the 
constable of duty ought to arrest him, and bring him 
before a justice of peace, though there be no other 
accusation or declaration. 

2. If any house be siispected for receiving or har¬ 
bouring of any felon, the constable, upon complaint 
or common fame, may search. 

3. If any fly upon the felony, the constable ought 
to raise hue and cry. 

4. And the constable ought to seize his goods, 
and keep them safe without impairing, and inven¬ 
tory them in presence of honest neighbours. 

Thirdly, formatters of common nuisance and griev¬ 
ances, they are of very variable nature, according to 
the several comforts which man's life and society 
requireth, and the contraries which infest the same. 

In all which, be it matter of corrupting air, water, 
or victuals, stopping, straitening, or endangering of 
passages, or general deceits in weights, measures, 
sizes, or counterfeiting wares, and things vendible; 
the office of constable is to give, as much as in him 
lies, information of them, and of the offenders, in 
leets, that they may be presented; but because leets 
are kept but twice in the year, and many of those 
things require present and speedy remedy, the con¬ 
stable, in things notorious and of vulgar nature, 
ought to forbid and repress them in the mean time; 
if not, they are for their contempt to be fined and 
imprisoned, or both, by the justices in their sessions. 

8. Quest. What is their oath ? 

Ausw. The manner of the oath they take is as 
folio we th: 

You shall swear that you shall well and truly 
serve the king, and the lord of this law-day; and 
you shall cause the peace of our sovereign lord the 
king well and truly to be kept to your power; and 
you shall arrest all those that you see committing 
riots, debates, and ailVays in breach of peace: and 
you shall well and truly endeavour yourself to your 
best knowledge, that the statute of Winchester for 
w^itching, hue and cry, and the statutes made for the 
punishment of sturdy bcgpirs, vagabonds, rogues, 
and other idle persons coming wu'thin your office be 
truly execufed, and the offenders be punished: and 
you shall endeavour, upon complaint made, to appre¬ 
hend barreters and riotous persons making affrays, 
and likewise to apprehend felons; and if any of 
them make resistance with force, and multitude of 
misdemeanors, you shall make outcry and pursue 
them till they be taken; and shall look unto such 
persons as use unlawful games; and you shall have 
regard unto the maintenance of artillery; and you 
shall wxdl and truly execute all process and precepts 
sent unto you from the justices of the peace of the 
county: and yon shall make good and faithful pre¬ 
sentments of all bloodsheds, out-cries, affrays, and 
rescues made within your office: and you shall well 
ar.<l truly, according to your own power and know¬ 
ledge, do that which belongeth to your office of con¬ 
stable to do, for this year to come. So help," &c. 

0. Quest. What difference is there betwixt the 
high constables and petty constables P 


Answ. Their authority is the same in substance, 
differing only in the extent; the petty constable 
serving only for one town, parish, or borough ; the 
head constable for the whole hundred: nor is the 
petty constable subordinate to the head constable for 
any commandment that proceeds from his own au¬ 
thority ; but it is used, that the precepts of the jus¬ 
tices be delivered unto the high constables, who 
being few in number, may better attend the justices, 
and then the head constables, by virtue thereof, make 
their precepts over to the petty constables. 

10. Quest. Whether a constable may appoint a 
deputy ? 

Answ. In case of necessity a constable may ap¬ 
point a deputy, or in default thereof, the steward of 
the court-leet may ; which deputy ought to be sworn 
before the said steward. 

The constable's office consists in three things: 

1. Conservation of the peace, 

2. Serving precepts and warrants. 

3. Attendance for the execution of statutes. 

Of the Jurisdiction of Justices itinerant in the 
Prmcipalitif of Wales. 

L They have powder to hear and determine all 
criminal causes, which are called, in the laws of 
England, pleas of the crown; and herein they have 
the same jurisdiction that the justices have in the 
court of the king’s bench. 

2. They have power to hear and determine all 
civil causes, which in the laws of England are called 
common-pleas, and to take knowledge of all fines 
levied of lands or hereditaments, without suing any 

I dedimus poiestatem; and herein they have the same 
jurisdiction that the justices of the common-pleas do 
execute at Westminster. 

3. They have power also to hear and determine 
all assizes upon disseisin of lands or hereditaments, 
wherein they equal the jurisdiction of the justices of 
assize. 

4. Justices of oyer and terminer therein may hear 
all notable violences and outrages perpetrated within 
their several precincts in the said principality of 
Wales. 

The prothonotary ’s office is to draw These offices 

au pleaclings, and entereth and engross- are in the 
eth all the records and judgments in all 
trivial causes. 

The clerk of the crown, his office is to draw and 
engross all proceedings, arraignments, and judg¬ 
ments in criminal causes. 

The marshal's office is to attend the 
persons of the judges at their coming, 
sitting, and going from their sessions dispo- 
or court 

The crier is tanquam puhlicus praeco," to call 
for such persons whose appearances are necessary, 
and to impose silence to the people. 

7^he Office of Justice of Peace, 

There is a commission under the The office of 
great seal of England to certain gentle- justice of 
men, giving them power to preserve 
the peace, and to resist and punish all turbulent 
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persons, whose misdemeanors may tend to the dis¬ 
quiet ef the people j and these be called justices of 
the peace, and every of them may well and truly he 
called Eirenarcha, 

The chief of them is called Custos rotulorunij in 
whose custody all the records of their proceedings 
are resident 

Others there are of that number called justices 
of peace and quorum^ because in their commission 
they have power to sit and determine causes con¬ 
cerning breach of peace and misbehaviour. The 
words of their commission are conceived thus, Quo- 
ninij such and such, unum vel duos, etc, esse volu- 
mus ; and without some one or more of the quorum, 
no sessions can be holden; and for the avoiding of 
a superfluous number of such justices, (for through 
the ambition of many it is counted a credit to be 
burthened with that authority,) the 
JSappLt- statute of 38 H. Till, hath expressly 
ed by the lord prohibited that there shall be hut eight 
justices of the peace in every county. 
These justices hold their sessions quarterly. 

In every shire where the commission of the peace 
is established, there is a clerk of the peace for the 
entering and engrossing of all proceedings before 
the said justices. And this officer is appointed by 
the custos Totulorum. 

The Office of Sheriffs. 

Every shire hath a sheriff, which word, being of 
the Saxon English, is as much as to say shire-reeve, 
or minister of the county: his function or office is 
twofold, namely, 

1. Ministerial. 

2. Judicial. 

1. He is the minister and executioner 
34 i.s.cap. J6. process and precepts of the 

courts of law, and therefore ought to make return 
and certificate. 

2. The sheriff hath authority to hold two several 
courts of distinct natures : 1. The !7W?2, because he 
keepeth his turn and circuit about the shire, holdeth 
the same court in several places, wherein he doth 
inquire of all offences perpetrated against the com¬ 
mon law, and not forbidden by any statute or act of 
parliament; and the jurisdiction of this court is de¬ 
rived from justice distributive, and is for criminal 
offences, and held twice every year, 

2. The County Court, wherein he doth determine 
all petty and small causes civil under the value of 
forty shillings, arising within the said county, and 
therefore it is called the county court. 


The jurisdiction of this court is derived from jus¬ 
tice commutative, and is held every month. The 
office of the sheriff is annual, and in the king’s gift, 
whereof he is to have a patent. 

The Office of Escheat or. 

Every shire hath an officer called an Escheator, 
which is to attend the king’s revenue, and to seize 
into his Majesty’s hands all lands escheated, and 
goods or lands forfeited, and therefore is called 
escheator; and he is to inquire by good inquest of 
the death of the king’s tenant, and to whom the 
lands are descended, and to seize their bodies and 
lands for ward, if they be within age, and is account¬ 
able for the same ; he is named or appointed by the 
lord treasurer of England. 

The Office of Cm'oner. 

Two other officers there are in every county called 
Coroners; and by their office they are to inquest in 
what manner, and by whom, every person dying of 
a violent death, came so to their death; and to enter 
the same of record; which is matter criminal, and 
a plea of the crown: and therefore they are called 
coroners, or crowners, as one hath written, because 
their inquiry ought to be in corona populi. 

These officers are chosen by the freeholders of the 
shire, by virtue of a writ out of the chancery de 
coronatore eligendo: and of them I need not to write 
more, because these officers are in use every where. 

General Observations touching Constables, Gaolers, 
and Bailiffs, 

Forasmuch as every shire is divided into hun¬ 
dreds, there are also by the statute of 34 H. VIIL 
cap. 26, ordered and appointed, that two sufficient 
gentlemen or yeomen shall be appointed constables 
of every hundred. 

Also there is in every shire a gaol or prison ap¬ 
pointed for the restraint of liberty of such persons 
as for their offences are thereunto committed, until 
they shall be delivered by course of law. 

In every hundred of every shire the sheriff thereof 
shall nominate sufficient persons to be bailiffs of 
that hundred, and under-ministers of the sheriffs: 
and they are to attend upon the justices in every of 
their courts and sessions. 

Note, Archbishop Bancroft notes on this last 
chapter, written, say some, by Sir John Bodderidge, 
one of the justices of the king’s bench, 1608, 
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THE 

ARGUMENT OF SIR FRANCIS BACON, KNIGHT^ 

HIS MAJESTY’S SOLICITOR GENERAL, 


IN THE €ASE OF 

THE POST-NATI OF SCOTLAND, 

IN THE EXCHEQUER CHAMBER, 


BEFORE THE LORD CHANCELLOR, AND ALL THE JUDGES OP ENGLAND. 


May it please your lordships, 

This case yoiii lordships do well perceive to he 
of exceeding great consequence. For whether you 
do measure that by place, that reacheth not only to 
the realm of England, but to the whole island of 
Great Britain; or whether you measure that by 
time, that extendeth not only to the present time, 
but much more to future generations, 

Et nati natorum, et qui nascentur aB illis: 

And therefore as that is to receive at the bar a full 
and free debate, so I doubt not but that shall receive 
ffom your lordships a sound and just resolution ac¬ 
cording to law, and according to truth. For, my 
lords, though he were thought to have said well, 
that said that for his word, Mew f^‘tissimus ; yet 
he was thought to have said better, even in the 
opinion of the king himself, that said, Veritas fm-- 
ttssima^ et prmvalet: And I do much rejoice to ob¬ 
serve such a concurrence in the whole carriage of 
this cause to this end, that truth may prevail. 

The case no feigned or framed case; but a true 
case between true parties. 

The title handled formerly in some of the king's 
courts, and freehold upon it; used indeed by his 
Majesty in his high wisdom to give an end to this 
great question, but not raised; occasio, as the school¬ 
men say, arrepta, non porrecia. 

The case argued in the king's bench by Mr. 
Walter with great liberty, and yet with good appro¬ 
bation of the court: the persons assigned to be of 
counsel on that side, inferior to none of their quality 
and degree in learning; and some of them most con¬ 
versant and exercised in the question. 

The judges in the king's bench have adjourned 
it to this place for conference with the rest of their 
brethren. Your lordship, my lord chancellor, though 
you be absolute judge in the court where you sit, 
and might have called to you such assistance of 
judges as to you liad seemed good ; yet would not 
forerun or lead in this case by any opinion there to 


be given; but have chosen rather to come yourself 
to this assembly; all tending, as I said, to this end, 
whereunto I for my part do heartily subscribe, ut 
vincat verltas, that truth may first appear, and then 
prevail. And I do firmly hold, and doubt not but 
I shall well maintain, that this is the truth, that 
Calvin the plaintiff is ipso jure by the law of Eng¬ 
land a natural-born subject, to purchase freehold, and 
to bring real actions within England. In this case 
I must so consider the time, as I must much more 
consider the matter. And therefore, though it may 
draw my speech into farther length, yet I dare not 
handle a case of this nature confusedly, but purpose 
to observe the ancient and exact form of pleadings: 
which is, 

First, to explain or induce. 

Then, to confute, or answer objections. 

And lastly, to prove or confirm. 

And first, for explanation. The outward ques¬ 
tion. in this case is no more, but, Whether a child, 
born in Scotland since his Majesty's happy coming 
to the crown of England, be naturalized in England, 
or no ? But the inward question or state of the 
question evermore beginneth where that which is 
confessed on both sides doth leave. 

It is confessed, that if these two realms of Eng¬ 
land and Scotland were united under one law and 
one parliament, and thereby incorporated and made 
as one kingdom, that the Post-natus of such an 
union should be naturalized. 

It is confessed, that both realms are united in the 
person of our sovereign; or, because I will gain 
nothing by surreption, in the putting of the ques¬ 
tion, that one and the same natural person is king 
of both realms. 

It is confessed, that the laws and parliaments are 
several. So then, Whether this privilege and bene¬ 
fit of naturalization be an accessory or dependency 
upon that which is one and joint, or upon that which 
is several, hath been and must be the depth of this 
question. And therefore your lordships do see the 
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state of this question doth evidently lead me by way 
of inducement to speak of three things: The king, 
the law, and the privilege of naturalization. For if 
you well understand the nature of the two principals, 
and again the nature of the accessory j then shall 
you discern, to whether principal the accessory doth 
properly refer, as a shadow to a body, or iron to an 
adamant. 

, And therefore your lordships will give me leave, 
in a case of this quality, first to visit and open the 
foundations and fountains of reason, and not begin 
with the positions and eruditions of a municipal law; 
for so was that done in the great case of mines j and 
so ought that to be done in all cases of like nature. 
And this doth not at all detract from the sufficiency of 
our laws, as incompetent to decide their own cases, 
but rather addeth a dignity unto them, when their 
reason appearing as well as their authority doth 
snow them to be as fine moneys, which are current 
not only by the stamp, because they are so received, 
but by the natural metal, that is, the reason and wis¬ 
dom of them. 

And master Littleton himself in his whole book 
doth commend but two things to the professors of 
the law by the name of his sons; the one, the in¬ 
quiring and searching out the reasons of the law ; 
and the other, the observing of the forms of plead¬ 
ings. And never was there any case that came in 
judgment that required more, that Littleton s advice 
should be followed in those two points, than doth 
the present case in question. And first of the 
king. 

It is evident that all other commonwealths, mon¬ 
archies only excepted, do subsist hy a law precedent. 
Por where authority is divided amongst many 
officers, and they not perpetual, hut annual or tem¬ 
porary, and not to receive their authority hut by 
election, and certain persons to have voice only to 
that election, and the like; these are busy and 
curious frames, which of necessity do pre-suppose a 
iaw precedent, written or unwritten, to guide and 
direct them: but in monarchies, especially hereditary, 
that is, when several families, or lineages of people, 
do submit themselves to one line, imperial or royal, 
the submission is more natural and simple, which 
afterwards by laws subsequent is perfected and made 
more formal; but that is grounded upon nature. 
Tiiat this is so, it appeareth notably in two things; 
the one the platforms and patterns, which are found 
in nature of monarchies; the original submissions, 
and their motives and occasions. The platforms are 
three; 

The first is that of a father, or chief of a family; 
who governing over his wife by prerogative of sex, 
over his children hy prerogative of age, and because | 
he is author unto them of being, and over his ser- 
vants by prerogative of virtue and providence, (for 
he that is able of body, and improvident of mind, is 
natura servus^) that is the very model of a king. 
So is the opinion of Aristotle, lib. iii. Pol. cap. 14, 
where he saith, “ Yerum autem regnum est, cum 
penes unum est rerum summa potestas: quod reg¬ 
num procurationem familiae imitatur.’^ 

And therefore Lycurgus, when one counselled him 


to dissolve the kingdom, and to establish another 
form of estate, answered, “Sir, begin to do that 
which you advise first at home in your own house 
noting, that the chief of a family is as a king j and 
that those that can least endure kings abroad, can 
he content to he kings at home. And this is the 
first platform, which we see is merely natural. 

The second is that of a shepherd and his flock, 
which, Xenophon saith, Cyrus had ever in his mouth. 
For shepherds are not owners of the sheep; hut 
their office is to feed and govern; no more are kings 
proprietaries or owners of the people; for God ^ is 
sole ow'ner of people. The nations,’* as the Scrip¬ 
ture saith, “ are his inheritance: ” hut the office of 
kings is to govern, maintain, and protect people. 
And that is not without a mystery, that the first king 
that was instituted hy God, David, for Saul was but 
an untimely fruit, was translated from a shepherd, 
as you have it in Psalm Ixxviii. “Et elegit David, 
servum suum, de gregibus ovium sustulit eum,— 
pascere Jacob servum suum, et Israel heereditatem 
suam.” This is the second platform j a work like¬ 
wise of nature. 

The third platform is the government of God him¬ 
self over the world, whereof lawful monarchies are 
a shadow. And therefore both amongst the hea¬ 
then, and amongst the Christians, the word, sacred, 
hath been attributed unto kings, because of the con¬ 
formity of a monarchy wdth the Divine Majesty *. 
never to a senate or people. And so you find it 
twice in the lord Coke’s Keports; once in the second 
book, the bishop of Winchester’s case; and his 
fifth hook, Cawdrie’s case; and more anciently in 
the 10 of H. VII. fol. 18, “ Rex est persona mixta 
cum sacexdote;” an attribute which the senate of 
Venice, or a canton of Swisses, can never challenge. 
So, we see, there be precedents or platforms of mon¬ 
archies, both in nature, and above nature; even 
from the Monarch of heaven and earth to the king, 
if yon will, in a hive of bees. And therefore other 
states are the creatures of law; and this state only 
suhsisteth hy nature. 

Por the original submissions, they arc four in 
number: I will briefly touch them: The first is 
paternity or patriarchy, which is when a fiimily 
growing so great as it could not contain itself within 
one habitation, some branches of the descendants 
were forced to plant themselves into new families, 
which second families could not by a natural instinct 
and inclination but bear a reverence, and yield an 
obeisance to the eldest line of the ancient family 
from which they were derived. 

The second is, the admiration of virtue, or grati¬ 
tude towards merit, which is likewise naturally in¬ 
fused into all men. Of this Aristotle putteth the 
case well, when it vras the fortune of some one man, 
either to invent some arts of excellent use towards 
man’s life, or to congregate people, that dwelt scat¬ 
tered, into one place, where they might cohabit with 
more comfort, or to guide them from a more barren 
land to a more fruitful, or the like j upon these de¬ 
serts, and the admiration and recompence of them, 
people submitted themselves. 

The third, which was the most usual of all, was 
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conduct in which even in nature induceth zts 
great an obligation as paternity. For as men owe 
their life and being to their parents in regard of 
generation, so they owe that also to saviours in the 
wars in regard of preservation. And therefore we 
find in chap, xviii. of the book of Judges, ver. 22, 

Dixerunt omnes viri ad Gideon, Dominare nostri, 
tu et filii tui, quoniam servasti nos de manu Madian.’^ 
And so we read when it was brought to the ears of 
Saul, that the people sung in the streets, “ Saul hath 
killed his thousand, and David his ten thousand” of 
enemies, he said straightways; “ Quid ei superest 
nisi ipsum regnurn ? ” For whosoever hath the mili¬ 
tary dependence, wants little of being king. 

The fourth is an enforced submission, which 
is conquest, whereof it seemed Nimrod was the 
first precedent, of whom it is said: Ipse cmpit 
potens esse in terra, et erat robustus Venator coram 
Domino.” And this likewise is upon the same 
root, which is the saving or gift as it were of life 
and being,* for the conqueror hath power of life 
and death over his captives,* and therefore where he 
giveth them themselves, he may reserve upon such 
a gift what service and subjection he will. All 
these four submissions are evident to be natural and 
more ancient than law. 

To speak therefore of law, which is the second 
part of that which is to be spoken of by way of 
inducement. Law no doubt is the great organ by 
which the sovereign power doth move, and may be 
truly compared to the sinews in a natural body, as 
the sovereignty may be compared to the spirits: 
for if the sinews be without the spirits, they are 
dead and without motion j if the spirits move in weak 
sinews, it causeth trembling: so the laws, without 
the king^s power, are dead,* the king^s power, 
except the laws be corroborated, will never move 
constantly, but be full of staggering and trepidation. 
But towards the king himself the law doth a double 
office or operation: the first is to entitle the king, 
or design him: and in that sense Bracton saith well, 
lib. I, fol, 5, and lib. 3, fol, 107. “Leic facit quod 
ipse sit Rex?” that is, it defines his title,* as in 
our law, That the kingdom shall go to the issue 
female; that it shall not be departable amongst 
daughters; that the half-blood shall be respected, 
and other jioints dififering from the rules of common 
inheritance. The second is that whereof we need 
not fear to speak in good and happy times, such as 
these are, to make the ordinary power of the king 
more definite or regular: for it was well said by a 
father, « plenitude potestatis est plenitude tempes- 
t,atis.” And although the king, in his person, be 
soHu^u legihm, yet his acts and grants are limited 
by law, and we argue them every day. 

But I demand, Do these offices or operations of 
law evacuate or frustrate the original submission, 
which was natural .p Or shall it be said that all 
allegiance is by law .p No more than it can be said, 
that potestm patns, the power of the father over 
the child, is by law j and yet no doubt laws do di¬ 
versely define of that also ,* the law of some nations 
having given fathers power to put their children to 
death I otners, to sell them thrice; others, to disin¬ 


herit them by testament at pleasure, and the like 
Yet no man will affirm, that the obedience ©f the 
child is by law, though laws in some points do 
make it more positive: and even so it is of alle¬ 
giance of subjects to hereditary monarchs, which is 
corroborated and confirmed by law, but is the work 
of the law of nature. And therefore you shall find 
the observation true, and almost general in all states, 
that their lawgivers were long after their fi^st 
kings, who governed for a time by natural equity 
without law: so was Theseus long before Solon in 
Athens: so was Eurytion and Sous long before 
Lycurgus in Sparta; so was Romulus long before 
the Decemviri. And even amongst ourselves there 
were more ancient kings of the Saxons; and yet 
the laws ran under the name of EdgaFs laws. And 
in the refounding of the kingdom in the person of 
William the Conqueror, when the laws were in 
some confusion for a time, a man may truly say 
that king Edward I. was the first lawgiver, who 
enacting some laws, and collecting others, brought 
the law to some perfection. And therefore I will 
conclude this point with the style which divers acts 
of parliaments do give unto the king: which term 
him very effectually and truly, ** our natural sovereign 
liege lord. And as it was said by a principal 
judge here present when he served in another place, 
and question was moved by some occasion of the 
title of Bullein’s lands, that he would never allow 
that queen Elizabeth (I remember it for the efficacy 
of the phrase) should be a statute queen, but a com¬ 
mon-law queen: so surely I shall hardly consent 
that the king shall be esteemed or called only our 
rightful sovereign, or our lawful sovereign, but our 
natural liege sovereign; as acts of parliament 
speak : for as the common law is more worthy than 
the statute law; so the law of nature is more worthy 
than them both. Having spoken now of the king 
and the law, it remaineth to speak of the privilege 
and benefit of naturalizationdtself; and that accord¬ 
ing to the rules of the law of England, 

Naturalization is best discerned in the degrees . 
whereby the law doth mount and ascend thereunto. 
For it seemeth admirable unto me, to consider with 
what a measured hand and with how true proportions 
our law doth impart and confer the several degrees 
of this benefit. The degrees are four. 

The first degree of persons, as to this purpose, 
that the law takes knowledge of, is an alien enemy | 
that is, such a one as is born under the obeisance of 
a prince or state that is in hostility with the king of 
England. To this person the law giveth no benefit 
or protection at all, but if he come into the realm 
after war proclaimed, or war in fact, he comes at his 
own peril, he may be used as an enemy: for the law 
accounts of him but, as the Scripture saith, as of a 
spy that comes to see the weakness of the land. 
And so it is in 2 Ric. III. fol. 2. Nevertheless this 
admitteth a distinction. For if he come with safe- 
conduct, otherwise it is : for then he may not be 
violated, either in person or goods. But yet he 
must fetch his justice at the fountain-head, for none 
of the conduit-pipes are open to him j he can have 
no remedy in any of the king’s courts y but he must 
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complain himself before the king’s privy council; 
there he shall have a pi’oceeding summary from hour 
to hour, the cause shall be determined by natural 
equity, and not by rules of law j and the decree of 
the council shall be executed by aid of the chancery, 
as in 13 Ed. IV, And this is the first degree. 

Tne second person is an alien friend, that is, such 
a one as is born under the obeisance of such a king 
or state as is confederate with the king of England, 
or at least not in w^ar with him. To this person 
the law allotteth this benefit, that as the law accounts 
that the hold it hath over him is but a transitory 
hold, for he may be an enemy, so the law doth endue 
him but with a transitory benefit, that is, of mov¬ 
able goods and personal actions. But for freehold, 
or lease, or actions real or mixt, he is not enabled, 
except it be in autre droit. And so it is 9 E. IV. 
fol. 7, 19 E, lY. fob 6, 5 Mar. and divers other 
books. 

The third person is a denizen, using the word 
properly, for sometimes it is confounded with a na¬ 
tural born subject. This is one that is hut subditus 
insitivuSf or adoptivus, and is never by birth, but only 
by the king’s charter, and by no other mean, come 
he never so young into the realm, or stay he never 
so long. Mansion or habitation will not indenize 
him, no, nor swearing obedience to the king in a 
leet, which doth in-law the subject; but only, as I 
said, the king’s grace and gift. To this person the 
law giveth an ability and capacity abridged, not in 
matter, but in time. And as there was a time when 
he was not subject, so the law doth not acknowledge 
him before that time. For if he purchase freehold 
after his denization, he may take it; but if he have 
purchased any before, he shall not hold it: so if he 
have children after, they shall inherit; but if he 
have any before, they shall not inherit. So as he 
is but privileged a parte po^t, as the schoolmen say, 
and not a parte ante. 

The fourth and last degree is a natural born sub¬ 
ject, which is evermore by birth, or by act of par¬ 
liament ; and he is complete and entire. For in the 
law of England there is nil ultras there is no more 
subdivision or more subtile division beyond these : 
and therein it seemeth to me that the wisdom of 
the law, as I said, is to be admired both ways, both 
because it distinguisheth so far, and because it doth 
not distinguish fiirtber. For I know that other laws 
do admit more curious distinction of this privilege ; 
for the Romans had, besides jm cwitatisj which 
answereth to naturalization, jne ^uffragii. For 
although a man w^ere naturalized to take lands and 
inheritance, yet he was not enabled to have a voice 
at passing of laws, or at election of officers. And 
yet farther they have jus 2'>eiitio7iis, or jus hono7*um. 
For though a man had voice, yet he was not capa¬ 
ble of honour and office. But these be the devices 
commonly of popular or free estates, which are jea¬ 
lous whom they lake into their number, and are 
unfit for monarchies; but by the law of England, 
the .subject that is natural born bath a capacity or 
ability to all benefits whatsoever; I say capacity or 
ability; but to reduce pote7itiam in actum, is another 
case. Ppr an earl of Ireland, though he be natural 


ized in England, yet hath no voice in the parliament 
of England, except he have either a call by writ, or 
creation by patent; but he is capable of either. But 
upon this quadripartite division of the ability of 
persons I do observe to your lordships three things, 
being all effectually pertinent to the question in hand. 

The first is, that if any man conceive that the rea¬ 
sons for the Post-nati might serve as well for the 
A7ite-7iati, he may by the distribution which we 
have made plainly perceive his error. For the law 
looketh not back, and therefore cannot, by any mat¬ 
ter ex post facto, after birth, alter the state of the 
birth ; wherein no doubt the law hath a grave and 
profound reason; which is this, in few words, Nemo 
subito fingitur; aliud est nasci, alind fieriwe in¬ 
deed more respect and affect those worthy gentle¬ 
men of Scotland whose merits and conversations we 
know; but the law that proceeds upon general rea¬ 
son, and looks upon no men^s faces, affecteth and 
privilegeth those which drew their first breath under 
the obeisance of the king of England. 

The second point is, that by the former distribu¬ 
tion it appeareth that there be but two conditions by 
birth, either alien, or natural born, “ nam tertium 
penitus ignoramus.” It is manifest then, that if the 
Post-nati of Scotland be not natural born, they are 
alien born, and in no better degree at all than Flem¬ 
ings, French, Italians, Spanish, Germans, and others, 
which are all at this time alien friends, by reason 
his Majesty is in peace with all the world. 

The third point seemeth to me very worthy the 
consideration; which is, that in all the distributions 
of persons, and the degrees of abilities or capacities, 
the king’s act is all in all, without any manner of 
respect to law' or parliament. For it is the king 
that makes an alien enemy, by proclaiming a war, 
w'berewith the law or parliament intermeddles not. 
So the king only grants safe-conducts, wherewdth the 
law and parliament intermeddle not. It is the king 
likewise thatmaketh an alien friend, by concluding a 
peace, wherewith law and parliament intermeddle not. 
It is the king that makes a denizen by his charter, 
absolutely of his prerogative and powder, wherewith 
law and parliament intermeddle not. And therefore 
it is strongly to be inferred, that as all these degrees 
depend wholly upon the king’s act, and no ways 
upon law or parliament; so the fourth, although it 
cannot by the king’s patent, but by operation of law*, 
yet that the law, in that operation, respecteth only 
the king’s person, without respect of subjection to 
law or parliament. And thus much by wmy of ex¬ 
planation and inducement: which being all matter 
in effect confessed, is the strongest ground-work to 
that w'hich is contradicted or controverted. 

There followeth the confutation of the arguments 
on the contrary side. 

That which hath been materially objected, may 
be reduced to four heads. 

The first is, that the privilege of naturalization 
followeth allegiance, and that ilegiance followeth 
the kingdom. 

The second is drawn from that common ground, 

cum duo jura concurrunt in nna persona, oequum 
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est ac si essent in duobus;” a rule, the words where¬ 
of are taken from the civil law j but the matter of 
it is received in all laws; being a very line or rule 
of reason, to avoid confusion. 

The third consisteth of certain inconveniences 
conceived to ensue of this general naturalization, 
ipso jure. 

The fourth is not properly an objection, but a pre¬ 
occupation of an objection or proof on our part, by 
i distinction devised between countries devolute by 
(escent, and acquired by conquest. 

For the first, it is not amiss to observe that those 
who maintain this new opinion, whereof there is 
altum silentium in our books of law, are not well 
agreed in what form to utter and express that: for 
some said that allegiance hath respect to the law, 
some to the crown, some to the kingdom, some to ! 
the body politic of the king : so there is confusion 1 
of tongues amongst them, as it commonly cometh to : 
pass in opinions that have their foundations in sub¬ 
tility and imagination of man’s wit, and not in the 
ground of nature. But to leave their words, and to 
come to their proofs ; they endeavour to prove this 
conceit by three manner of proofs: first, by reason j 
then, by certain inferences out of statutes j and lastly, 
by certain book-cases, mentioning and reciting the 
forms of pleadings. 

The reason they bring is this ; that naturalization 
is an operation of the law of England; and so indeed 
it is, that may he the true genus of it. 

Then they add, that granted, that the law of 
England is of force only within the kingdom and 
dominions of England, and cannot operate but where 
it is in force. But the law is not in force in Scot¬ 
land, therefore that cannot endure this benefit of 
naturalization by birth in Scotland. 

This reason is plausible and sensible, but ex¬ 
tremely erroneous. For the law of England, for 
matters of benefit or forfeitures in England, operat- 
eth over the world. And because it is truly said 
that respublica continetur poena et praemio,” I 
will put a case or two of either. 

It is plain that if a subject of England had con¬ 
spired the death of the king in foreign parts, it was 
by the common law of England treason. How 
prove I that? By the statute of 35 H. VIIL cap. 2, 
wherein you shall find no words at all of making 
any new case of treason which was not treason be¬ 
fore, but only of ordaining a form of trial; ergo, it 
was treason before; and if so, then the law of Eng¬ 
land works in foreign parts. So of contempts, if 
tne king send his privy seal to any subject beyond 
the seas, commanding him to return, and he disobey, 
no man will doubt but there is a contempt, and yet 
the fact enduring the contempt was committed in 
foreign parts. 

Therefore the law of England doth extend to acts 
or matters done in foreign parts. So of reward, 
privilege, or benefit, we need seek no other instance 
than the instance in question; for I will put you 
a case that no man shall deny, where the law of 
England doth work and confer the benefit of natu¬ 
ralization upon a birth neither within the dominions 
of the kingdom, nor king of England. By the sta¬ 


tute of 25 E. III. which, if you will believe Hussey, 
is hut a declaration of the common law, all children 
born in any parts of the world, if they he of English 
parents continuing at that time as liege subjects to 
the king, and having done no act to forfeit the 
benefit of their allegiance, are ipso facto naturalized. 
Nay, if a man look narrowly into the law in this 
point, he shall find a consequence that may seem at 
the first strange, hut yet cannot he well avoided; 
which is, that if divers families of English men^and 
women plant themselves at Middleborough, or at 
Boan, or at Lisbon, and have issue, and their de¬ 
scendants do intermarry amongst themselves, without 
any intermixture of foreign blood j such descendants 
are naturalized to all generations; for every gener¬ 
ation is still of liege parents, and therefore natu¬ 
ralized; so as you may have whole tribes and 
lineages of English in foreign countries. 

And therefore it is utterly untrue that the law of 
England cannot operate or confer naturalization, hut 
only within the bounds of the dominions of England, 

To come now to their inferences upon statutes ; 
the first is out of this statute which I last recited. 
In which statute it is said, that in four several 
places there are these words, born within the 
allegiance of England f or again, “ born without 
the allegiance of Englandwhich, say they, applies 
the allegiance to the kingdom, and not to the person 
of the king. To this the answer is easy; for there 
is no trope of speech more familiar than to use the 
place of addition for the person. So we say com¬ 
monly, the line of York, or the line of Lancaster, 
for the lines of the duke of York, or the duke of 
Lancaster, 

So we say the possessions of Somerset or War¬ 
wick, intending the possessions of the dukes of 
Somerset or earls of Warwick. So we see earls 
sign, Salisbury, Northampton, for the earls of Salis¬ 
bury or Northampton. And in the very same man¬ 
ner the statute speaks, allegiance of England, for 
allegiance of the king of England. Nay more, if 
there had been no variety in the penning of that 
statute, this collection had had a little more force*; 
for those words might have been thought to have 
been used of purpose and in propriety ; but you may 
find in three other several places of the same sta¬ 
tute, allegiance and obeisance of the king of Eng¬ 
land, and especially in the material and concluding 
place, that is to say, children whose parents were 
at the time of their birth at the faith and obeisance 
of the king of England. So that it is manifest by 
this indifferent and promiscuous use of both phrases, 
the one proper, the other improper, that no man 
can ground any inference upon these words without 
danger of cavillation. 

The second statute out of which they infer, is a 
statute made in 32 Hen, Till, touching the policy 
of strangers tradesmen within this realm. For the 
parliament finding that they did eat the Englishmen 
out of trade, and that they entertained no appren¬ 
tices but of tbeir own nation, did prohibit that they 
should receive any apprentice but the king^s sub¬ 
jects. In which statute is said, that in nine several 
places there is to he found this context of words, 
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“ aliens born out of the king’s obediencewhich is 
pregnant, say they, and doth imply that there be 
aliens born within the king’s obedience. Touching 
this inference, I have heard it said, “ qui haeret in 
litera, haeret in cortice j” but this is not worthy the 
name of caiHex, it is but muscus cm'ticis, the moss 
of the bark. For it is evident that the statute 
meant to speak clearly and without equivocation, 
and to a common understanding. Now then there are 
ajiens in common reputation, and aliens in precise 
construction of law ,* the statute then meaning not 
to comprehend Irishmen, or Jerseymen, or Calais- 
men, for explanation’ sake, lest the word alien might 
be extended to them in a vulgar acceptance, added 
those farther words, “ born out of the king’s obedi¬ 
ence.” Nay, what if we should say, that those 
words, according to the received laws of speech, are 
no words of difference or limitation, but of declara¬ 
tion or description of an alien, as if it had been said 
with a videUcet, aliens; that is, such as are born out 
of the king’s obedience ? they fcannot put us from 
that construction. But sure I am, if the bark makes 
for them, the pith makes for us; for the privilege 
of liberty which the statute means to deny to aliens 
of entertaining apprentices, is denied to none born 
within the king’s obedience, call them aliens or 
w^hat you will. And therefore by their reason, a 
post~natus of Scotland shall by that statute keep 
what stranger apprentices he will, and so is put in 
the degree of an English. The third statute out of 
w’hich inference is made, is the statute of 14 E. III. 
cap. solo, which hath been said to be our very case: 
and I am of that opinion too, but directly the other 
way. Therefore to open the scope and purpose of 
that statute : After that the title to the crown of 
France was devolute to K. E. III. and that he had 
changed his style, changed his arms, changed his 
seal, as his Majesty hath done, the subjects of Eng¬ 
land, saith the statute, conceived a fear that the 
realm of England might become subject to the realm 
of Prance, or to the king as king of France. And 
I will give you the reasons of the double fear, that 
it should become subject to the realm of France. 
They had this reason of fear; Normandy had con¬ 
quered England, Normandy was feudal of France, 
therefore because the superior seigniory of France 
was now united in right with the tenancy of Nor¬ 
mandy, and that England, in regard of the conquest, 
might be taken as a perquisite to Normandy, they 
had probable reason to fear that the kingdom of 
England might be drawn to be subject to the realm 
of France. The other fear, that England might 
become subject to the king as king of France, grew 
no doubt of this foresight, that the kings of England 
might be like to make their mansion and seat of 
their estate in France, in regard of the climate, 
wealth, and glory of that kingdom ; and thereby the 
kingdom of England might be governed by the king’s 
mandates and precepts issuing as from the king of 
France. But they will say, whatsoever the occa¬ 
sion was, here you have the difference authorized 
of subjection to a king generally, and subjection to 
a king as king of a certain kingdom : but to this I 
give an answer threefold : 
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First, it presseth not the question : for doth any 
man say that a pcst-natus of Scotland is naturalized 
in England, because he is a subject of the king as 
king of England ? No, but generally because he is 
the king’s subject 

Secondly, the scope of this law is to make a 
distinction between crown and crown; but the scope 
of their argument is to make a difference between 
crown and person. Lastly, this statute, as I said, 
is our very case retorted against them; for this is a 
direct statute of separation, which presupposeth that 
the common law had made an union of the crowns 
in some degree, by virtue of the union in the king’s 
person ; if this statute had not been made to stop 
and cross the course of the common law in that 
point, as if Scotland now should he suitors to the 
king, that an act might pass to like effect, and upon 
like fear. And therefore if you will make good 
your distinction in this present case, show us a sta¬ 
tute for that. But I hope you can show no statute 
of separation between England and Scotland. And 
I if any man say that this was a statute declaratory 
of the common law, he doth not mark how that is 
penned: for after a kind of historical declaration 
in the preamble, that England was never subject to 
France, the body of the act was penned thus; “ The 
king doth grant and establish which are words 
merely introductive 71ov<b legis^ as if the king gave a 
charter of franchise, and did invest, by a donative, 
the subjects of England with a new privilege or 
exemption, which by the common law they had not. 

To come now to the book-cases which they put: 
w’hich I will couple together, because they receive 
one joint answer. 

The first is 42 E. ITT. fol. where the book saith, 
exception was taken that the plaintiff was bom in 
Scotland at Ross, out of the allegiance of England. 

The next is 22 H. VI. fol. 38, Adrian’s case j 
where it is pleaded that a woman was born at Bru¬ 
ges, out of the allegiance of England. 

The third is 13 Eliz. Dyer, fol. 300, where the 
case begins thus: “ Doctor Story qui notorie dig- 
noscitur esse siihditus regni Anglise.” In all these 
three, say they, that is pleaded, that the party is 
subject of the kingdom of England, and not of the 
king of England. 

To these books I give this answer, that they be 
not the pleas at large, hut the words of the reporter, 
who speaks compendiously and narratively, and not 
according to the solemn words of the pleading. If 
you find a case put, that it is pleaded a man was 
seised in fee-simple, you will not infer upon that, 
that the words of the pleading were in feodo sim^ 
plici, hut sibi et hmredibus snis. But show me 
some precedent of a pleading at large, of natus sub 
ligeantia regni Anglise;” for whereas Mr. "Walter 
said that pleadings are variable in this point, he 
would fain bring it to that; but there is no such 
matter; for the pleadings are constant and uniform 
in this point: they may vary in the word Jides or 
ligeantia, or ohedientia, and some other circum¬ 
stances ; hut in the form of regni and regis they 
vary not; neither can there, as I am persuaded, be 
any one instance showed forth to the contrary. Sec 
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9 Eliz. 4, Baggot’s Assize, fol. 7> where the pleading 
at large is entered in the book j there you have 
alienigena natus extra ligeantiam domini regis 
Anglic.” See the precedents in the book of 
entries, pL 7, and two other places, for there be no 
more: and there you shall find still sub ligeantia 
domini regis/’ or extra ligeantiam domini regis,” 
And therefore the forms of pleading, which are 
things so reverend, and are indeed towards the 
reasons of the law, as palma, and pugnm, contain¬ 
ing the reason of the law, opened or unfolded, or dis¬ 
played, they make all for us. And for the very words 
of reporters in books, you must acknowledge and say, 
^‘ilicet obruimur numero.” For you have 22 Ass. 
pi. 25, 27 Ass. the prior of Shell’s case, pi. 48, 14 
H. IV. fol. 19, 3 H. VI. fol. 35, 6 H. VIII. in my 
lord Dyer, fol. 2. In all these books the very words 
of the reporters have “the allegiance of the king,” 
and not, the allegiance of England. And the book 
in the 24Edw. III. which is your best book, although 
while it is tossed at the bar, you have sometimes the 
words “ allegiance of England,” yet when it comes 
to Thorp, chief justice, to give the rule, he saith, 

« we will be certified by the roll, whether Scotland 
be within the allegiance of the king.” Nay, that 
farther foi*m of pleading beateth down your opinion: 
That it sufficeth not to say that he is born out of 
the allegiance of the king, and stay there, hut he 
must show in the affirmative under the allegiance 
of what king or state he was born. The reason 
whereof cannot be, because it may appear whether 
he be a friend or an enemy, for that in a real action 
is all one : nor it cannot be because issue shall be 
taken thereupon; for the issue must arise on the 
other side upon indigena pleaded and traversed. 
And therefore it can have no other reason, but to 
apprize the court more certainly, that the country 
of the birth is none of those that are subject to the 
king. As for the trial, that it should be impossible 
to be tried, I hold it not worth the answering; for 
the venire facias shall go either where the natural 
birth is laid, although it be but by fiction, or if it 
be laid according to the truth, it shall be tried 
where the action is brought, otherwise you fall upon 
a main rock, that breaketh your argument in pieces; 
for how should the birth of an Irishman be tried, or 
of a Jersey man P nay, how should the birth of a 
subject be tried, that is horn of English parents in 
Spain or Florence, or any part of the world P For 
to all these the like objection of trial may be made, 
because they are within no counties: and this re¬ 
ceives no answer. And therefore I will now pass 
on to the second main argument 

It is a rule of the civil law, say they, “Cum duo 
jura,” etc. when two rights do meet in one person, 
there is no confusion of them, but they remain still 
in the eye of law distinct, as if they were in several 
persons: and they bring examples of one man 
bishop of two sees, or one person that is rector of 
two churches. They say tliis unity in the bishop 
or the rector (loth not create any privity between 
the parishioners or dioceseners, more than if there 
were several bishops, or several persons. This rule 
I allow, as was said, to be a rule not of the civil 
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law only but of common reason, but receiveth no 
forced or coined, but a true and sound distinction or 
limitation, which is, that it evermore fiiileth and de- 
ceiveth in cases where there is any vigour or oper¬ 
ation of the natural person; for generally in cor¬ 
porations the natural body is but suffulcimentum 
corporis co 7 'porciti, it is but as a stock to uphold and 
bear out the corporate body; but otherwise it is in 
the case of the crown, as shall be manifestly proved 
in due place. But to show that this rule receiveth 
this distinction, I will put but two cases ; the statute 
of 21 H. VIII. ordaineth that a marquis may retain 
six chaplains qualified, a lord treasurer of England 
four, a privy-counsellor three. The lord treasurer 
Paulet was marquis of Winchester, lord treasurer of 
England, and privy-coimselloi’, all at once. ^ Th^ 
question was, whether he should qualify thirteen 
chaplains ? Now by the rule “ Cum duo jura” he 
should 3 but adjudged, he should not. And the reason 
was, because the atfendance of chaplains concerned 
and respected his natural person; he had but one 
soul, though he had three offices. The other case 
which I will put is the case of homage. A man 
doth homage to his lord for a tenancy held of the 
manor of Dale; there descendeth unto him after¬ 
wards a tenancy held of the manor of Sale, which 
manor of Sale is likewise in the hands of the same 
lord. Now by the rule “ Cum duo jura,” he should 
do homage again, two tenancies and two seigniories, 
though but one tenant and one lord, “ aiquum est 
ac si esset in duobusbut ruled that he should not 
do homage again: nay in the case of the king he 
shall not pay a second respect of homage, as upon 
grave and deliberate consideration it was resolved, 
24 Hen. VIII. and usus scaccariii as there is said, 
accordingly. And the reason is no other but because 
when a man is sworn to his lord, he cannot be sworn 
over again : he hath but one conscience, and the ob¬ 
ligation of this oath trencheth between the natural 
person of the tenant and the natural person of the 
lord. And certainly the case of homage and tenure, 
and of homage liege, which is one case, are things 
of a near nature, save that the one is much inferior • 
to the other; but it is good to behold these great 
matters of state in cases of lower element, as the 
eclipse of the sun is used to be in a pail of water. 

The third main argument containeth certain sup¬ 
posed inconveniences, which may ensue of a general 
naturalization ipso jure, of which kind three have 
been specially remembered. 

The first is the loss of profit to the^ king upon 
letters of denization and purchases of aliens. 

The second is the concourse of Scotsmen into 
this kingdom, to the enfeebling of that realm of 
Scotland in people, and the impoverishing of this 
realm of England in wealth. 

The third is, that the reason of this case stayeth 
not within the compass of the present case; for 
although it were some reason that Scotsmen were 
naturalized, being people of the same island and lan¬ 
guage, yet the reason which we urge, which is, that 
thc^y are subject to the same king, may be applied to 
persons every way more estranged from us than they 
are; as if in future time, in the king’s descendants, 
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there should he a match with Spain,, and the domi¬ 
nions of Spain should be united with the crown of * 
England, by one reason, say they, all the West 
Indies should be naturalized; wldch are people 
not only alterius soli^ but alterius coeli. 

To these conceits of inconvenience, how easy is it 
to give answer, and how weak they are in them¬ 
selves, I think no man that doth attentively ponder 
them can doubt: for how small revenue can arise of 
such denizations, and how honourable were it for 
the king to take escheats of his subjects, as if they 
were foreigners, for seizure of aliens’ lands are in 
regard the king hath no hold or command of their 
persons and services, every one may perceive. And 
for the confluence of Scotsmen, I think, we all con¬ 
ceive the spring-tide is past at the king’s first 
coming in. And yet we see very few families of 
them throughout the cities and boroughs of England. 
And for the naturalizing of the Indies, we can readily 
help that, when the case comes; for we can make 
an act of parliament of separation if we like not 
their consort. But these being reasons politic, and 
not legal, and we are not now in parliament, but 
before a judgment-seat, I will not meddle with them, 
especially since I have one answer which avoids 
and confounds all their objections in law ; which is, 
that the very self-same objections do hold in coun¬ 
tries purchased by conquest. For in subjects ob¬ 
tained by conquest, it were more profit to indenizate 
by the poll; in subjects obtained by conquest, they 
may come in too fast. And if king Henry VII. 
had accepted the offer of Christopher Columbus, 
whereby the crown of England had obtained the 
Indies by conquest or occupation, all the Indies had 
been naturalized by the confession of the adverse 
part. And therefore since it is confessed, that sub¬ 
jects obtained by conquest are naturalized, and that 
all these objections are common and indifferent, as 
well to case of conquest as case of descent, these 
objections are in themselves destroyed. 

And therefore, to proceed now to overthrow that 
distinction of descent and conquest. Plato saith 
, well, the strongest of all authorities is, if a man can 
allege the authority of his adversary against him¬ 
self: we do urge the confession of the other side, 
that they confessed the Irish are naturalized; that 
they confess the subjects of the isles of Jersey and 
Guernsey, and Berwick, to be naturalized, and the 
subjects of Calais and Tournay, when they were 
English, were naturalized; as you may find in the 
5 Eliz. in Dyer, upon the question put to the judges 
by Sir Nicholas Bacon, lord keeper. 

To avoid this, they fly to a difference, which 
is new coined, and is, (I speak not to the disadvan¬ 
tage of the persons that use it; for they are driven 
to it ** tanquam ad ultimum refugium;” but the 
difference itself,) it is, I say, full of ignorance and 
error. And therefore, to take a view of the sup¬ 
ports of this difference, they allege four reasons. 

The first is, that countries of conquest are made 
parcel of England, because they are acquired by the 
arms and treasure of England, To this I answer, 
that it were a very strange argument, that if I wax 
rich upon the manor of Dale, and upon the revenue 
2 n 2 


thereof purchase a close by it, that it should make 
that parcel of the manor of Dale. But I will set 
this new learning on ground with a question or case 
put. For I oppose them that hold this opinion with 
this question, If the king should conquer any foreign 
country by an army compounded of Englishmen and 
Scotsmen, as it is like, whensoever wars are, so it 
will be, I demand, Whether this country conquered 
shall be naturalized both in England and Scot¬ 
land, because it was purchased by the joint arms of 
both ? and if yea, Whether any man will think it 
reasonable, that such subjects be naturalized in both 
kingdoms; the one kingdom not being naturalized 
towards the other ? These are the intricate conse¬ 
quences of conceits. 

A second reason they allege is, that countries 
won by conquest become subject to the laws of 
England, which countries patrimonial are not, and 
that the law doth draw the allegiance, and allegi¬ 
ance naturalization. 

But to the major proposition of that argument, 
touching the dependency of allegiance upon law, 
somewhat hath been already spoken, and full answer 
shall be given when we come to it. But in this 
place it shall suffice to say, that the minor proposi¬ 
tion is false ; that is, that the laws of England are 
not superinduced upon any country by conquest; but 
that the old laws remain until the king by his procla¬ 
mation or letters patent declare other laws, and then 
if he* will he may declare laws which be utterly re¬ 
pugnant, and differing from the laws of England. 
And hereof many ancient precedents and records may 
be showed, that the reason why Ireland is subject to 
the laws of England is not ipso jure upon conquest, 
but grew by a charter of king John; and that 
extended but to so much as was then in the king^s 
possession ; for there are records in the time of 
king E. L and 11. of divers particular grants to sun¬ 
dry subjects of Ireland and their heirs, that they 
might use and observe the laws of England. 

The third reason is, that there is a politic neces¬ 
sity of intermixture of people in case of subjection 
by conquest, to remove alienations of mind, and to 
secure the state; which holdeth not in case of de¬ 
scent. Here I perceive Mr. Walter hath read some¬ 
what in matter of state; and so have I likewise; 
though we may both quickly lose ourselves in causes 
of this nature. I find by the best opinions, that 
there be two means to assure and retain in obedi¬ 
ence countries conquered, both very differing, almost 
in extremes, the one towards the other. 

The one is by colonies, and intermixture of people, 
and transplantation of families, which Mr. Walter 
spoke of; and it was indeed the Roman manner: 
blit this is like an old relic, much reverenced and 
almost never used. But the other, which is themodern 
manner, and almost wholly in practice and use, is by 
garrisons and citadels, and lists or companies of men 
of war, and other like matters of terror and bridle. 

To the first of these, which is little used, it is 
true that naturalization doth conduce, but to the 
latter it is utterly opposite, as putting too great pride 
and means to do hurt in those that are meant to he 
kept short and low. And yet in the very first case, 
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of the Homan proceeding, naturalization did never 
follow by conquest, during all the growth of the 
Eoman empire ,* but was ever conferred by charters, 
or donations, sometimes to cities and towns, some¬ 
times to particular persons, and sometimes to nations, 
until the time of Adrian the emperor, and the law 
“ In orbe Romano:” and that law or constitution 
is not referred to title of conquest and arms only, 
but to all other titles ; as by the donation and testa¬ 
ment of kings, by submission and dedition of states, 
or the like : so as this difference was as strange to 
them as to us. And certainly I suppose it will sound 
strangely in the hearing of foreign nations, that the 
law of England should ipso facto natui*alize subjects 
of conquests, and should not naturalize subjects 
which grow unto the king by descent: that is, that 
it should confer the benefit and privilege of natural¬ 
ization upon such as cannot at the first but bear hatred 
and rancour to the state of England, and have had 
their hands in the blood of the subjects of England, 
and should deny the like benefit to those that are 
conjoined with them by a more amiable mean; and 
that the law of England should confer naturalization 
upon slaves and vassals, for people conquered are 
no better in the beginning, and should deny it to 
freemen: I say, it will be marvelled at abroad, of 
what complexion the laws of England be made, that 
breedeth such ditferimces. But there is little danger 
of such scandals; for this is a difference that the 
law of England never knew. 

The fourth reason of this difference is, that in 
case of conquest the territory united can never be 
separated again. But in case of descent, there is a 
possibility; if his Majesty^s line should fail, the 
kingdoms may sever again to their respective heirs; 
as in the case of 8 Hen. VI. where it is said, that 
if land descend to a man from the ancestor on the 
part of his father, and a rent issuing out of it from 
an ancestor on the part of the mother ; if the party 
die without issue, the rent is revived. As to this 
reason, I know well the continuance of the king^s 
line is no less dear to those that allege the reason, 
than to us that confute it. So as I do not blame the 
passing of the reason: but it is answered with no 
great difficulty; for, first, the law doth never respect 
remote and foreign possibilities, as notably appeared 
in the great case between Sir Hugh Cholmley and 
Houlford in the exchequer, where one in the re¬ 
mainder, to the end to bridle tenant in tail from suf¬ 
fering a common recovery, granted his remainder to 
the king; and because he would be sure to have it 
out again without charge or trouble when his turn 
was served, he limited it to the king during the life 
of tenant in tail. Question grew, whether this grant 
of remainder were good, yea or no. And it is said 
to be frivolous and void, because it could never by 
any possibility execute; for tenant in tail cannot 
surrender; and if he died, the remainder likewise 
ceased. To which it was answered, that there was 
a possibility that it might execute, which was thus: 
Put case, that tenant in tail should enter into reli¬ 
gion, having no issue; then the remainder should 
execute, and the king should hold the land during 
the natural life of tenant in tail, notwithstanding his 


civil death. But the court una voce exploded this 
reason, and said, that monasteries were down, and 
entries into religion gone, and they must be up again 
ere this could be; and that the law did not respect 
such remote and foreign possibilities. And so we 
may hold this for the like: for I think we all hope, 
that neither of those days shall ever come, either for 
monasteries to be restored, or for king’s line to fail. 
But the true answer is, that the possibility subse¬ 
quent, remote or not remote, doth not alter the oper¬ 
ation of law for the present. For that should be, 
as if in case of the rent which you put, you should 
say, that in regard that the rent may be severed, it 
should be said to be in esse in the mean time, and 
should be grantable; which is clearly otherwise. 
And so in the principal case, if that should be, 
which God of his goodness forbid, cessante causa 
cessat eflectiis,” the benefit of naturalization for the 
time to come is dissolved. But that altereth not the 
operation of the law; rebus sic stantibus.” And 
therefore I conclude, that this difference is but a de¬ 
vice full of weakness and ignorance ; and that there 
is one and the same reason of naturalizing subjects 
by descent, and subjects by conquest; and that is 
the union in the person of the king; and therefore 
that the case of Scotland is as clear as that of Ire¬ 
land, and they that grant the one cannot deny the 
other. And so I conclude the second part, touching 
confutation. 

To proceed therefore to the proofs of our part, 
your lordships cannot but know many of them must 
be already spent in the answer which we have made 
to the objections. For “ corruptio unius, generatio 
alterius,” holds as well in alignments, as in nature, 
the destruction of an objection begets a proof. But 
nevertheless I will avoid all iteration, lest I should 
seem either to distract your memories, or to abuse 
your patience ; but will hold myself only to these 
proofs which stand substantially of themselves, and 
are not intermixed with matter of confutation. I will 
therefore prove untoyour lordships that the 
of Scotland is by the law of England natural, and 
ought so to be adjudged, by three courses of proof. . 

1. First, upon point of favour of law. 

2. Secondly, upon reasons and authority of law. 

3. And lastly, upon former precedents and ex¬ 
amples. 

1. Favour of law, what mean I by that? The 
law is equal, and favoureth not. It is true, not 
per'^ons ; but things or matters it doth favour. Is 
it not a common principle, that the law favoureth 
three things, life, liberty, and dower? And what 
is the reason of this favour P This, because our law 
is grounded upon the law of nature. And these 
three things do flow from the law of nature, pre¬ 
servation of life natural; liberty which every beast or 
bird seeketh and affecteth naturally; the society of 
man and wife, whereof dower is the reward natural. 

It is well, doth the law favour liberty so highly, as 
a man shall enfranchise his bondman when he think- 
eth not of it, by granting to him lands or goods; 
and is the reason of it quia natura omnes homines 
erant liberi; ” and that servitude or villenage doth 
cross and abridge the law of nature P And doth 
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not the self-same reason hold in the present case ? 
For, my lords, by the law of nature all men in the 
world are naturalized one towards another; they 
were all made of one lump of earth, of one breath 
of God; they had the same common parents: nay, 
at the first they were, as the Scripture showeth, 
“ unius labii,’’ or one language, until the curse; 
which curse, thanks be to God, our present case is 
exempted from. It was civil and national laws that 
brought in these words, and differences, of civis and 
ex'terus, alien and native. And therefore because 
they tend to abridge the law of nature, the law fa- 
voureth not them, but takes them strictly ; even as 
our law hath an excellent rule, That customs of 
towns and boroughs shall be taken and construed 
strictly and precisely, because they do abridge and 
derogate from the law of the land. So by the same 
reason all national laws whatsoever are to be taken 
strictly and hardly in any point wherein they abridge, 
and derogate from the law of nature. Whereupon 
I conclude that your lordships cannot judge the law 
for the other side, except the case be luce clarius. 
And if it appear to you but doubtful, as T think no 
man in his right senses but will yield it to be at 
least doubtful, then ought your lordships, under 
your correction be it spoken, to pronounce for us be¬ 
cause of the favour of the law. Farthermore, as the 
law of England must favour naturalization as a 
branch of the law of nature, so it appears manifestly, 
that it doth fiivour it accordingly. For is it not 
much to make a subject naturalized ? By the law 
of England, it should suffice, either place or parents, 
if he be born in England it is no matter though his 
parents be Spaniards, or what you will. On' the 
other side, if he be horn of English parents it skiil- 
eth not though he be born in Spain, or in any 
other place in the world. In such sort doth the 
law of England open her lap to receive in people to 
he naturalized; which indeed showeth the wisdom 
and excellent composition of our law, and that it is 
the law of a warlike and magnanimous nation fit for 
empire. For look, and you shall find that such 
‘kind of estates have been ever liberal in point of 
naturalization; whereas merchant-like and envious 
estates have been otherwise. 

For the reasons of law joined with authorities, I 
do first observe to your lordships that our assertion or 
affirmation is simple and plain: that it sufficeth to 
naturalization, that there be one king, and that the 
party be natus ad fidem regia,agreeable to the 
definition of Littleton, which is; Alien is he which 
is born out of the allegiance of our lord the king. 
They of the other side speak of respects, and quoad, 
and quatmm, and such suhtilties and distinctions. 
To maintain therefore our assertion, I will use three 
kinds of proof. 

The first is, that allegiance cannot be applied 
to the law or kingdom, but to the person of the 
king, because the allegiance of the subject is more 
large and spacious, and hath a greater latitude and 
comprehension than the law or the kingdom. And 
therefore it cannot be a dependency of that without 
the which it may of itself subsist. 

The second proof which I will use is, that the 


I natural body of the king hath an operation and in- 
I fluence into his body politic, as well as his body 
j politic hath upon his body natural; and therefore 
that although his body politic of king of England, 
and his body politic of king of Scotland, be several 
and distinct, yet nevertheless his natural person, 
which is one, hath an operation upon both, and 
createth a privity between tlym. 

And the third proof is the binding text of five 
several statutes. 

For the first of these, I shall make it manifest, 
that the allegiance is of a greater extent and di¬ 
mension than laws or kingdom, and cannot consist 
by the laws merely; because it began before laws 
it continueth after laws, and it is in vigour where 
laws are suspended and have not their force. That 
it is more ancient than law, appeareth by that which 
was spoken in the beginning by way of inducement, 
wher^ I did endeavour to demonstrate, that the ori¬ 
ginal age of kingdoms was governed by natural 
equity, that kings were more ancient than law¬ 
givers, that the first submissions were simple, and 
upon confidence to the person of kings, and that the 
allegiance of subjects to hereditary monarchies can 
no more be said to consist by laws than the obedi¬ 
ence of children to parents. 

That allegiance continueth after laws, I will 
only put the case, which was remembered by two 
great judges in a great assembly, the one of them 
now with God: which was; That if a king of 
England should be expulsed his kingdom, and some 
particular subjects should follow him in flight or 
exile in foreign parts, and any of them there should 
conspire his death ; that, upon his recovery of his 
kingdom, such a subject might by the law of Eng¬ 
land be proceeded with for treason committed and 
perpetrated at what time he had no kingdom, and 
in place where the law did not bind. 

That allegiance is in vigour and force where the 
power of law hath a cessation, appeareth notably in 
time of wars, for silent leges inter arma.’^ And 
yet the sovereignty and imperial power of the king 
is so far from being then extinguished or suspended, 
as contrariwise it is raised and made more absolute ,* 
for then he may proceed by his supreme authority, 
and martial law, without observing formalities of the 
laws of his kingdom. And therefore whosoever 
speaketh of laws, and the king’s power by laws, and 
the subject’s obedience or allegiance to laws, speak 
but of one half of the crown. For Bracton, out of 
Justinian, doth truly define the crown to consist of 
laws and arms, power civil and martial, with the 
latter whereof the law doth not intermeddle : so 
where it is much spoken, that the subjects of Eng¬ 
land are under one law, and the subjects of Scotland 
are under another law, it is true at Edinburgh or 
Stirling, or again in London or York; but if Eng¬ 
lishmen and Scotsmen meet in an ai’my royal before 
Calais, I hope, then, they are under one law. So 
likewise not only in time of war, but in time of 
peregrination : If a king of England travel or pass 
through foreign territories, yet the allegiance of his 
subjects followeth him : as appeareth in that notable 
case which is reported in Fleta, where one of the 
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train of king Edward L as he passed through France 
from the Holy Land, embezzled some silver plate at 
Paris, and jurisdiction was demanded of this crime 
by the French king’s counsel at law, ratione so/z, 
and demanded likewise by the officers of king Ed¬ 
ward ratione penwioe; and after much solemnity, 
contestation, and interpleading, it was ruled and 
determined for king Edward, and the party tried and 
judged before the knight marshal of the king’s 
house, and hanged after the English law, and exe¬ 
cution in St. Germain’s meadows. And so much for 
my first proof. 

For my second main proof, that is drawn from the 
true and legal distinction of the king’s several capa¬ 
cities j for they that maintain the contrary opinion 
do in effect destroy the whole force of the king’s 
natural capacity, as if it were drowmed and swal¬ 
lowed up by his politic. And therefore I will first 
prove to your lordships, that his two capacities are 
in no^ sort confounded. And secondly, that as his 
capacity politic worketh so upon his natural person, 
as it makes it differ from all other the natural per¬ 
sons of his subjects; so e converso, bis natural body 
worketh so upon his politic, as the corporation of 
the crown utterly differeth from all other corpora¬ 
tions within the realm. 

For the first, I will vouch you the very words 
which I find in that notable case of the duchy, where 
the question was, whether the grants of king Ed- j 
waid YI. for duchy lands should be avoided in point ' 
of nonage .P The case, as your lordships know well, 
is reported by Mr. Plowdcn as the general resolu¬ 
tion of all the judges of England, and the king’s 
learned counsel, Eouswell the solicitor only excepted; 
there I find the said words, Comment, fob 215.' 

“ There is in the king not a body natural alone, nor 
a body politic alone, but a body natural and politic 
together:” corpus corporatiimin corpora naturali, 
et corpus naturale in corpora corporate.” The like 
I find in the great case of the lord Berkley set down 
by the same reporter, Comment, fob 234. “ Though 
there be in the king two bodies, and that those two 
bodies are conjoined, yet are they by no means con¬ 
founded the one by the other.” 

Now then to see the mutual and reciprocal inter¬ 
course, as I may term it, or influence, or communi¬ 
cation of qualities, that these bodies have the one 
upon the other: the body politic of the crown en- 
dueth the natural person of the king witli these 
perfections: That the king in law shall never be 
said to be within age : that bis blood shall never he 
corrupted: and that if he were attainted before, the 
very assumption of the crown purgeth it That the 
king shall not take but by matter of record, although 
he take in his natural capacity as upon a gift in tail. 
That his body in law shall be said to he as it were 
immortal ^ for there is no death of the king in law, 
but a demise, as it is termed: with many other llie 
like privileges and differences from other natural 
persons too long to rehearse, the rather because the 
question laboureth not in that part. But on the 
contrary part let us see what operations the king’s 
natural person hath upon his crown and body politic : 
of which the chiefest and greatest is, that it causeth 


the crown to go by descent, which is a thing strange 
and contrary to the course of all corporations, which 
evermore take in succession, and not by descent; for 
no man can show me in all the corporations of Eng¬ 
land, of what nature soever, whether they consist of 
one person, or of many ; or whether they be tempo¬ 
ral or ecclesiastical, any one takes to him and his 
heirs, but all to him and his successors. And there¬ 
fore here you may see what a weak course that 
to put cases of bishops and parsons, and the like, 
and to apply them to the crown. For the king takes 
to him and his heirs in the manner of a natural body, 
and the word successors is but superfluous: and 
where that is used, that is ever duly placed after the 
word heirs, “ the king, his heirs, and successors.” 

Again, no man can deny but “ uxor et filius sunt 
nomina naturae.” A corporation can have no wife, 
nor a corporation can have no son : how is it then 
that it is treason to compass the death of the queen 
or of the prince? There is no part of the body 
politic of the crown in cither of them, hut it is en¬ 
tirely in the king. So likewise we find in the case 
of the lord Berkley, the question was, whether the 
statute of 35 Henry VIII. for that part which con¬ 
cerned queen Catharine Par’s jointure, were a public 
act or no, of which the judges ought to take notice, 
not being pleaded; and judged a public act. So 
the like question came before your lordship, my lord 
chancellor, in serjeant Heale’s case : whether the 
statute of 11 Edwai’d IlL concerning the entailing 
of the dukedom of Cornwall to the prince, were a 
public act or no; and ruled likewise a public act. 
Why ? no man can affirm but these be operations of 
law, proceeding from the dignity of the natural 
person of the king; for you shall never find that 
another corporation whatsoever of a bishop, or mas¬ 
ter of a college, or mayor of London, worketh any 
thing in law upon the wife or son of the bishop or 
the mayor. And to conclude this point, and withal 
to come near to the case in question, I will show 
you where the natural person of the king’ bath 
not only an operation in the case of his wife and 
children, but likewise in the case of his subjects, 

I which is the very question in band. As for ex¬ 
am j)Ie, I put this case : Can a Scotsman, who is a 
subject to the natural person of the king, and not 
to the crown of England; can a Scotsman, I say, 
be an enemy by the law to the subjects of England ? 

Or must he not of necessity, if he should invade 
England, be a rebel and no enemy, not only as 
to the king, but as to the subject P Or can any 
letters of mart or reprisal be granted against a Scots¬ 
man that .shall spoil an Englishman’s goods at sea? 
And certainly this case doth press exceeding near 
the principal case; for it proveth plainly, that the 
natural person of the king hath sucli a communica¬ 
tion of qualities with bi.s body politic, as it makes 
the subjects of cither kingdom stand in another de¬ 
gree of privity one towards the otlier, than they did 
before. And so much for the second proof. 

For the five acts of j)arliament which I spoke of, 
which are concluding to this question. 

The first of them is that concerning the banish¬ 
ment of Hugh Spencer in the time of king Edward 
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II. in’ which act there is contained the charge and 
accusation whereupon his exile proceeded. One 
article of which charge is set down in these words: 

“ Homage and oath of the subject is more by reason 
of the crown than by reason of the person of the 
king, so that if the king doth not guide himself 
by reason in right of the crown, his lieges are 
bound by their oath to the crown to remove the 
king.’' 

’ By which act doth plainly appear the perilous 
consequence of this distinction concerning the per¬ 
son of the king and the crown. And yet I do ac¬ 
knowledge justly and ingenuously a great difference 
between that assertion and this, w^hich is now main¬ 
tained : for it is one thing to make things distinct, 
another thing to make them separable, “ aliud est 
(listinctio, aliud separatioand therefore I assure 
myself, that those that now use and urge that dis¬ 
tinction, do as firmly hold, that the subjection to 
tlie king's person and to the crown are inseparable, 
though distinct, as I do. And it is true that the 
poison of the opinion and assertion of Spencer is 
like the poison of a scorpion, more in the tail than 
in the body: for it is the inference that they make, 
which is, that the king may be deposed or removed, 
that is the treason and disloyalty of that opinion. 
But by your leave, the body is never a whit the 
more wholesome meat for having such a tail belong¬ 
ing to it: therefore we see that is locus lubricus, 
an opinion from which a man may easily slide into 
an absurdity. But upon this act of parliament I 
will only note one circumstance more, and so leave 
it, which may add authority unto it in the opi¬ 
nion of the wisest; and that is, that these Spencers 
were not ancient nobles or great patriots that were 
charged and prosecuted by upstarts and favourites : 
for then it might he said, that it was but the action 
of some flatterers, who used to extol the power of 
monarchs to be infinite: but it wms contrary; a 
prosecution of those persons being favourites by the 
nobility; so as the nobility themselves, which sel¬ 
dom do subscribe to the opinion of an infinite power 
of monarchs, yet even they could not endure, but 
their blood did rise to hear that opinion, that sub¬ 
jection is owing to the crown rather than to the 
person of the king. 

The second act of parliament which determined 
this case, is the act of recognition in the first year 
of his Majesty, wherein you shall find, that in two 
several places, the one in the preamble, the other in 
the body of the act, the parliament doth recognise 
that these two realms of England and Scotland are 
under one imperial crown. The parliament doth 
not say inuler one monarchy or king, which might 
refer to the person, but under one imperial crown, 
winch cannot be applied but to the sovereign power 
of regiment comprehending both kingdoms. And 
the third act of parliament is the act made in the 
fourth year of his Majesty’s reign, for the abolition 
of hostile laws; wherein your lordships shall find 
likewise in two places, that the parliament doth ac¬ 
knowledge, that there is an union of these two king¬ 
doms already begun in his Majesty’s person: so as 
by the declaration of that act, they have not only 


one king, but there is an union in inception in the 
kingdoms themselves. 

These two are judgments in parliament by way 
of declaration of law, against which no man can 
speak. And certainly these are righteous and true 
judgments to be relied upon; not only for the autho¬ 
rity of them, but for the verity of them; for to any 
that shall well and deeply weigh the effects of law 
upon this conjunction, it cannot but appear, that 
although 'partes integrales of the kingdom, as the 
philosophers speak, such as the laws, the oflOlcers, 
the parliament, are not yet commixed; yet neverthe¬ 
less there is but one and the self-same fountain of 
sovereign power depending upon the ancient submis¬ 
sion, whereof I spake in the beginning; and in that 
sense the crowns and the kingdoms are truly said 
to be united. 

And the force of this truth is such, that a grave 
and learned gentleman,, that defended the contrary 
opinion, did confess thus far : That in ancient times, 
when monarchies, as he said, were but heaps of 
people without any exact form of policy ; that then 
naturalization and communication of privileges did 
follow the person of the monarch; but otherwise 
since states were reduced to a more exact form; 
so as thus far we did consent; but still I differ from 
him in this, that these more exact forms, wrought by 
time, and custom, and laws, are nevertheless still 
upon the first foundation, and do serve only to per¬ 
fect and corroborate the force and bond of the first 
submission, and in no sort to disannul or destroy it. 

And therefore with these two acts do I likewise 
couple the act of 14 Edward III. which hath been 
alleged of the other side. For by collating of that 
act with this former two, the truth of that we affirm 
will the more evidently appear, according unto the 
rule of reason: opposita juxta se posita magia 
elucescunt.” That act of 14 is an act of separation. 
These two acts formerly recited are acts tending to 
union. This act is an act that maketh a new law; 
it is by the words of grant and establish. These 
two acts declare the common law as it is, being by 
words of recognition and confession. 

And therefore upon the difference of these laws 
you may substantially ground this position: That 
the common law of England, upon the adjunction of 
any kingdom unto the king of England, doth make 
; some degree of union in the crowns and kingdoms 
themselves; except by a special act of parliament 
they be dissevered. 

Lastly, the fifth act of parliament which I pro¬ 
mised, is the act made in the 42 of E. III. cap. 10, 
which is an express decision of the point in ques¬ 
tion. The words are, “ Item, (upon the petition 
put into parliament by the commons,) that infants 
born beyond the seas in the seigniories of Calais, 
and elsewhere within the lands and seigniories that 
pertain to our sovereign lord the king beyond the 
seas, be as able and inheritable of their heritage in 
England, as other infants born within the realm of 
England, it is accorded that the common law and 
the statute formerly made be holden.” 

Upon this act I infer thus much; first, that such 
as the petition mentioneth were naturalized, the 
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practice shows: then if so, it must be either by 
common law or statute, for so the words report: 
not by statute, for there is no other statute but 25 
E. III. and that extends to the case of birth out of 
the king’s obedience, where the parents are Eng¬ 
lish ; ergo it was by the common law, for that only 
remains. And so by the declaration of this statute 
at the common law, all infants, bom within the lands 
and seigniories (for I give you the very words again) 
that pertain to our sovereign lord the king, (it is 
not said, as are the dominions of England,) are as 
able and inheritable of their heritage in England, as 
other infants born within the realm of England.” 
What can be more plain P And so I leave statutes 
and go to precedents; for though the one do bind 
more, yet the other sometimes doth satisfy more. 

For precedents, in the producing and using of 
that kind of proof, of all others it behoveth them to 
be faithfully vouched; for the suppressing or keep¬ 
ing back of a circumstance, may change the case: 
and therefore I am determined to urge only such pre¬ 
cedents, as are without all colour or scruple of excep¬ 
tion or objection, even of those objections which I 
have, to my thinking, folly answered and confuted. 
This is now, by the providence of God, the fourth 
time that the line and kings of England have had 
dominions and seigniories united unto them as pa¬ 
trimonies, and by descent of blood; four unions, I 
say, there have been inclusive with this last. The 
first was of Normandy, in the person of William, 
commonly called the Conqueror. The second was 
of Gascoigne, and Guienne, and Anjou, in the per¬ 
son of king Henry 11.: in his person, I say, though 
by several titles. The third was of the crown of 
France, in the person of king Edward III. And 
the fourth of the kingdom of Scotland, in his Ma¬ 
jesty, Of these I will set aside such as by any 
cavillation can be excepted unto. First I will set 
aside Normandy, because it will be said, that the 
difference of countries accruing by conquest, from 
countries annexed by descent, in matter of commu¬ 
nication of privileges, holdeth both ways, as well of 
the part of the conquering kingdom, as the con¬ 
quered ; and therefore that although Normandy was 
not a conquest of England, yet England was a con¬ 
quest of Normandy, and so a communication of pri¬ 
vileges between them. Again, set aside France, for 
that it will be said that although ihe king had a 
title in blood and by descent, yet that title was exe¬ 
cuted and recovered by arms, so as it is a mixed 
title of conquest and descent, and therefore the pre¬ 
cedent not so clear. 

There remains then Gascoigne and Anjou, and 
that precedent likewise I will reduce and abridge to 
a time, to avoid all question. For it will be said of 
them also, that after they were lost and recovered in 
ore gladii, that the ancient title of blood was ex¬ 
tinct ; and that the king was in upon his new title by 
conquest; and Mr. Walter hath found a book-case 
in 13 Hen. VI. abridged by Mr. Fitzherbert, in title 
of Protection, placiCo 56, where a protection was 
cast, quia prof ectuTus in Gasconiam with the earl of 
Huntingdon, and challenged because it was not a 
voyage royal; and the justices thereupon required 


the sight of the commission, which was brought be¬ 
fore them, and purported power to pardon felonies 
and treason, power to coin money, and power to con¬ 
quer them that resist: whereby Mr. Walter, finding 
the word conquest, collected that the king’s title at 
that time was reputed to be by conquest j wherein I 
may not omit to give obiter that answer, which law 
and truth provide, namely, that when any king'ob- 
taineth by war a country whereunto he hath right 
by birth, that he is ever in upon his ancient right, 
not upon his purchase by conquest j and the reason 
is, that there is as well a judgment and recovery by 
war and arms, as by law and course of justice. For 
war is a tribunal-seat, wherein God giveth the judg¬ 
ment, and the trial* is by battle, or duel, as in the 
case of trial of private right: and then it follows, 
that whosoever cometh in by eviction, comes in his 
remitter; so as there will be no difference in coun¬ 
tries whereof the right cometh by descent, whether 
the possession be obtained peaceably or by war. But 
yet nevertheless, because I will utterly take away 
all manner of evasion and subterfuge, I will yet set 
apart that part of time, in and during the which the 
subjects of Gascoigne and Guienne might be thought 
to be subdued by a re-conquest. And therefore I 
will not meddle with the prior of Shelley’s case, 
though it be an excellent case; because it was in 
the time of 2/ E. III. neither will I meddle with 
any cases, records, or precedents, in the time of king 
H. V. or king H. VI. for the same reason; but will 
hold myself to a portion of time from the first 
uniting of these provinces in the time of king H. IL 
I until the lime of king John, at what time those pro¬ 
vinces were lost; and from that time again unto the 
seventeenth year of the reign of king E, II. at what 
time the statute of prmrogativa regis was made, 
which altered the law in the point in hand. 

That both in these times the subjects of Gascoigne, 
and Guienne, and Anjou, were naturalized for inhe¬ 
ritance in England, by the laws of England, I shall 
manifestly prove; and the proof proceeds, as to the 
former time, which is our case, in a very high de¬ 
gree a minore ad majus, and as we say, a multo for¬ 
tiori. For if this privilege of naturalization remain¬ 
ed unto them when the countries were lost, and 
became subjects in possession to another king, much 
more did they enjoy it as long as they continued 
under the king’s subjection. 

Therefore to open the state of this point After 
these provinces were, through the perturbations of 
the state in the unfortunate time of king John, lost 
and severed, the principal persons which did adhere 
unto the French were attainted of treason, and their 
escheats here in England taken and seized. But 
the people, that could not resist the tempest when 
their heads and leaders were revolted, continued in- 
lieritable to their possessions in Fmgland ; and reci- 
jTrocally the people of England inherited and suc¬ 
ceeded to their possessions in Gascoigne, and were 
both accounted ad Jidem utriusque regis, until the 
statute of prrcrogaivm regis ; wherein the wisdom 
and justice of the law of England is highly to be 
commended. For of this law there are two grounds 
of reason, the one of equity, the other of policy j 
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that of equity was, because the common people were 
in no fault, but as the Scripture saith iu a like case, 

“ quid fecerunt oves istae F’* It was the cowardice 
and disloyalty of their governors that deserved pun¬ 
ishment, but “ what had these sheep done And 
therefore to have punished them, and deprived them 
of their land and fortunes, had been unjust. That 
.of policy was, because if the law had forthwith, 
upon the loss of the countries by an accident of time, , 
prohounced the people for aliens, it had been a kind 
of cession of their right, and a disclaimer in them, 
and so a greater difficulty to recover them. And 
therefore we see the statute which altered the law 
in this point, was made in the time of a weak king, 
that, as it seemed, despaired ever to recover his 
right, and therefore thought better to have a little 
present profit by escheats, than the continuance of 
his claim, and the countenance of his right, hy the 
admitting of them to enjoy their inheritance as they 
did before. 

The state therefore of this point being thus opened, 
it resteth to prove our assertion; that they were na¬ 
turalized ; for the clearing whereof I shall need but 
to read the authorities, they be so direct and preg¬ 
nant The first is the very text of the statute of 
prmrogatwa regis, “ Eex habebit escaetas de terris 
Normannorum, cujuscunque feocli fuerint, salvo ser- 
vitio, quod pertinetad capitales dominos feocli illius: 
ethoc similiter intelligendum est, si aliqua hmreditas 
descendat alicui nato in partibiis transmarinus, et 
cujus antecessores fuerunt ad fidem regis Franci®, 
ut tempore regis Johannis, et non ad fidem regis 
Angli®, sicut contigit de baronia Monumeta^,*^ etc. 

By which statute it appears plainly, that before 
the time of king John there was no colour of any 
escheat, because they were the king’s subjects in 
possession, as Scotland now is j but only it deter¬ 
mines the law from that time forward. 

This statute, if it had in it any obscurity, it is 
taken away by two lights, the one placed before it, 
and the other placed after it; both authors of great 
credit, the one for ancient, the other for late times: 
the former is Bracton, in his cap. Do csceptiombusj 
lib, 5, foL 427, and his words are these: ** Est etiam 
et alia exceptio qu® tenenti competit ex persona 
petentis, propter defectum nationis, qu® dilatoria 
est, et non perimit actionem, ut si quis alienigena 
qui fuerit ad fidem regis Franci®, et actionem insti- 
tuat versus aliquem, qui fuerit ad fidem regis An¬ 
glia:, tali non respondcatim, saltern donee terr® fue- 
rinfc communes.” 

By these words it appeareth, that after the loss of 
the provinces beyond the seas, the naturalization of 
tile subjects of those provinces was in no sort extin¬ 
guished, but only was in suspense during the time of 
war, and no longer; for he saith plainly, that the 
exception, which we call plea, to the person of an 
alien, was not peremptory, hut only dilatory, that is 
to say, during the time of war, and until there were 
peace concluded, which he terms by these words, 

donee terr® fuerint communeswhich, though 
the phrase seem somewhat obscure, is expounded by 
Bracton himself in his fourth book, foL 297, to be 
of peace made and concluded, whereby the inhabit¬ 


ants of England and those provinces might enjoy 
the profits and fruits of their lands in either place 
communiter, that is, respectively, or as well the one 
as the other: so as it is clear they were no aliens 
in right, but only interrupted and debarred of suits 
in the king’s courts in time of war. 

The authority after the statute is that of Mr. 
Stamford, the best expositor of a statute that hath 
been in our law; a man of reverend judgment and 
excellent order in his writings; his words are in his 
exposition upon the branch of the statute which we 
read before. “ By this branch it should appear, 
that at this time men of Normandy, Gascoigne, 
Guienne, Anjou, and Britain, were inheritable within 
this realm, as well as Englishmen, because they were 
sometimes subjects to the kings of England, and 
under their dominion, until king John’s time, as is 
aforesaid: and after his time, those men, saving 
such whose lands w®re taken away for treason, were 
still inheritable within this realm till the making of 
this statute; and in the time of peace between the 
two kings of England and France, they were an¬ 
swerable within this realm, if they had brought any 
action for their lands and tenements.” 

So as by these three authorities, every one so 
plainly pursuing the other, we conclude that the sub¬ 
jects of Gascoigne, Guienne, Anjou, and the rest, 
from their first union by descent, until the making of 
the statute of prmrogatwa regu\ were inheritable in 
England, and to he answered in the king’s courts in 
all actions, except it were in time of war. Nay 
more, which is de abundanii, that when the pro¬ 
vinces were lost, and disannexed, and that the king 
was but king de jure over them, and not de facto; 
yet nevertheless the privilege of naturalization con¬ 
tinued. 

There resteth yet one objection, rather plausible 
to a popular understanding than any ways forcible 
in law or learning, which is a difference taken be¬ 
tween the kingdom of Scotland and these duchies, 
for that the one is a kingdom, and the other was not 
so ; and therefore that those provinces being of an 
inferior nature, did acknowledge our laws and seals, 
and parliament, which the kingdom of Scotland 
cloth not. 

This difiference was well given over by Mr. 
Walter; for it is plain that a kingdom and absolute 
dukedom, or any other sovereign estate, do differ 
honore, and not potentate: for divers duchies and 
countries that are now, were sometimes kingdoms: 
and divers kingdoms that are now, were sometimes 
duchies, or of other inferior style: wherein we need 
not travel abroad, since we have in our own state so 
notorious an instance of the country of Ireland, 
whereof king lien. YIII. of late lime was the first 
that writ himself king, the former style being lord 
of Ireland, and no more; and yet kings had the 
same authority before, that they have had since, and 
the same nation the same marks of a sovereign state, 
as their parliaments, their arms, their coins, as they 
now have : so as this is too superficial an allegation 
to labour upon. 

And if any do conceive that Gascoigne and 
Guienne were governed by the laws of England: 
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First, that cannot be in reason j for it is a true ground, 
That wheresoever any princess title unto any country 
is by law, he can never change the laws, for that 
they create his title : and therefore no doubt those 
duchies retained their own laws j which if they did, 
then they could not be subject to the law's of England. 
And next, again, the fact or practice was otherwise, 
as appeareth by all consent of story and record : for 
those duchies continued governed by the civil law, 
their trials by witnesses, and not by jury, their lands 
testamentary, and the like. 

Now for the colours that some have endeavoured to 
give, that they should have been subordinate to the 
government of England; they were partly weak, and 
partly such as make strongly against them : for as 
to that, that writs of Habeas Corpus xmder the great 
seal of England have gone to Gascoigne, it is no 
manner of proof,* for that the king’s writs, w'hich 
are mandatory, and not writs of ordinary justice, 
may go to his subjects into any foreign parts what¬ 
soever, and under what seal it pleaseth him to use. 
And as to that, that some acts of parliament have 
been cited, wherein the parliaments of England 
have taken upon them to order matters of Gascoigne j 
if those statutes be well looked into, nothing doth 
more plainly convince the contrary, for they inter¬ 
meddle with nothing but that that concerneth either 
the Englished subjects personally, or the territories of 
England locally, and never the subjects of Gascoigne; 
for look upon the statute of 27 Ed. III. cap. 5, there 
it is said, that there shall be no forestalling of wines. 
But by whom? Only by English merchants; not 
a wmrd of the subjects of Gascoigne, and yet no 
doubt they might be offenders in the same kind. 

So in the sixth chapter it is said, that all mer¬ 
chants Gascoignes may safely bring wines into what 
part it shall please them; here now are the persons of 


Gascoignes ; but then the place whither ? Into the 
realm of England. And in the seventh chapter, that 
erects the ports of Bourdeaux and Bayonne for the 
staple towns of wine ; the statute ordains, “that if 
any,” but who ? “ English merchant, or his servants, 
shall buy or bargain other where, his body shall be 
arrested by the steward of Gascoigne, or the con¬ 
stable of Bourdeauxtrue, for the officers of Eng¬ 
land could not catch him in Gascoigne; but what 
shall become of him, shall he be proceeded Svith 
within Gascoigne ? No, but he shall be sent over into 
England into the Tower of London. 

And this doth notably disclose the reason of that 
custom which some have sought to wrest the other 
way ; that custom, I say, whereof a form doth yet 
remain, that in every parliament the king doth ap¬ 
point certain committees in the upper house to re¬ 
ceive the petitions of Normandy, Guienne, and the 
rest; which, as by the former statute doth appear, 
could not he for the ordering of the governments 
there, but for the liberties and good usage of the 
subjects of those parts when they came hither, or 
vice versa, for the restraining of the abuses and mis¬ 
demeanors of our subjects when they went thither. 

Wherefore I am now at an end. For us to speak 
of the mischiefs, I hold it not fit for this place, lest 
we should seem to bend the laws to policy, and not 
to take them in their true and natural sense. It is 
enough that every man knows, that it is true of 
these two kingdoms, which a good father said of the 
churches of Christ: “ si inseparabiles insuperabiles.” 
Some things I may have forgot, and some things, 
perhaps, I may forget willingly; for I will not press 
any opinion or declaration of late time which may 
prejudice the liberty of this debate; but “ ex dictis, 
et ex non dictis,” upon the whole matter I pray 
judgment for the plaintiff. 


A PROPOSITION TO HIS MAJESTY, 

BY SIR FRANCIS BACON, KNIGHT, 

HIS MAJESTY’S ATTORNEY GENERAL, AND ONE OF HIS PRIVY COUNCIL; 

TOUCHING THE COMPILING AND AMENDMENT OP THE LAWS OF ENGLAND. 


Yoxtr Majesty, of your favour, having made me 
privy-counsellor, and continuing me in the place of 
your attorney-general, which is more than was 
these hundred years before, I do not understand it 
to be, that by putting off the dealing in causes 
between party and party, I should keep holy-day 
the more; but that I should dedicate my time to 
your service with less distraction. Wherefore, in 
this plentiful accession of time, which I have now 
gained, I take it to be my duty, not only to speed 
your commandments and the business of my place ; 


but to meditate and to excogitate of myself, wherein 
I may best, by my travails, derive your virtues 
to the good of your people, and return their thanks 
and increase of love to you again. And after I had 
thought of many things, I could find, in my judg¬ 
ment, none more proper for your Majesty as a mas¬ 
ter, nor for me as a workman, than the reducing 
and recompiling of the laws of England. 

Your Majesty is a king blessed with posterity; 
and these kings sort best with acts of perpetuity, 
when they do not leave them, instead of children; 
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l)ut transmit both line and merit to future gener¬ 
ations. You are a great master in justice and judi¬ 
cature, and it were pity that the fruit of that virtue 
should die with yon. Your Majesty also reignelh 
in learned limes; the more in regard of your own 
perfections and patronage of learning; and it hath 
been the mishap of wmihs of this nature, that the 
less learned time hath wrought upon the more 
learned, which now will not be so. As for myself, 
the law is my profession, to which I am a debtor. 
Some little helps I may have of other learning, 
w^hich may give form to matter; and your Majesty 
hath set me in an eminent place, whereby in a work, 
which must be the wmi'k of many, I may the better 
have coadjutors. Therefore, not to hold your Ma¬ 
jesty with any long preface, in that which I conceive 
to be nothing less than wmrcls, I will proceed to the 
matter : which matter itself nevertheless requireth | 
somewhat briefly to be said, both of the dignity, and 
likewise of the safety, and convenience of this work: 
and then go to the main; that is to say, to show how 
the work is to be done: which incidently also will 
best demonstrate, that it is no vast nor speculative 
thing, but real and feasible. Callisthenes, that fol¬ 
lowed Alexander’s court, and was grown in some 
displeasure with him, because he could not well 
brook the Persian adoration; at a supper, which 
with the Grecians was ever a great part talk, was 
desired, because he was an elo<juent man, to speak 
of some theme ; which he did, and chose for his 
theme the praise of the Macedonian nation ; which 
though it were but a filling thing to praise men to 
their faces, yet he did it with such advantage of 
truth, and avoidance of flattery, and with such life, 
as the hearers w^ere so ravished with it that they 
plucked the roses off from their garlands, and threw 
them upon him; as the manner of applauses then 
was. Alexander was not pleased with it, and by 
way of discountenance said, It was easy to be a good 
orator in a pleasing theme: But,’’ saith he to 
Callisthenes, turn your style, and tell us now of | 
oiir faults, that we may have the profit, and not 
you only the praise ; ” which he presently did with 
such a force, and so piquantly, that Alexander said, 
The goodness of his theme had made him eloquent 
before j but now it wars the malice of his heart, that 
had inspired him. 

1. Sir, I shall not fall into either of those two 
extremes, concerning the laws of England; they 
commend themselves best to them that understand 
them; and your Majesty’s chief justice of your 
bench hath in his writings magnified them not with¬ 
out cause : certainly they are wise, they arc just and 
moderate laws; they give to God, they give to 
Cmsar, they give to the subjects, that which apper- 
tJiineth, It is true, they are as mixt as our lan¬ 
guage, compounded of British, Koman, Saxon, 
Danish, Norman customs. And as our language is 
so mucli the richer, so the laws are the more com- 
]dete : neither doth this attribute less to them, than 
those that would have them to have stood out the 
same in all mutations; for no tree is so good first 
set, as by transplanting. 

% As for the second extreme, I have nothing to 


do with it by way of taxing the laws. I speak only 
by w’ay of perfecting them, which is easiest in the 
best things: for that which is far amiss hardly 
receiveth amendment; but that which hath already, 
to that more may he given. Besides, what I shall 
propound is not to the matter of the laws, but to the 
manner of their registry, expression, and tradition: 
so that it giveth them rather light than any new 
nature. This being so, for the dignity of the work 
I know scarcely where to find the like : for surely 
that scale, and those degrees of sovereign honour, 
are true and rightly marshalled; first the founders 
of states; then the lawgivers; then the deliverers 
and saviours after long calamities ; then the fathers 
of their countries, which are just and prudent 
princes ; and lastly, conquerors, which honour is not 
to be received amongst the rest, except it be where 
there is an addition of more country and territory to 
a better government than that was of the conquered. 

Of these, in my judgment, your Majesty may with 
more truth and flattery be entitled to the first, be¬ 
cause of your uniting of Britain and planting Ire¬ 
land ; both which savour of the founder. That 
which I now pi’opound to you, may adopt you also 
into the second: lawgivers have been called “ prin- 
cipes perpetui;” because as bishop Gardiner said 
in a bad sense, that he would be bishop a hundred 
years after his death, in respect of the long leases 
he made: so lawgivers are still kings and rulers 
after their decease, in their laws. But this work, 
shining so in itself, needs no taper. For the safety 
and convenience thei-eof, it is good to consider, 
and to answer those objections or scruples which 
may arise or be made against this work. 

Obj. L That it is a thing needless; and that the 
law, as it now is, is in good estate comparable to 
any foreign law : and that it is not possible for the 
wit of man, in respect of the frailty thereof, to pro¬ 
vide against the uncertainties and evasions, or 
I omissions of law. 

Resp. For the comparison with foreign laws, it 
is in vain to speak of it; for men will never agree 
about it. Our lawyers will maintain for our muni¬ 
cipal laws; civilians, scholars, travellers, will be of 
the other opinion. 

But certain it is, that our laws, as they now stand, 
are subject to great uncertainties, and variety of 
opinions, delays, and evasions: whereof ensueth, ^ 

1. That the multiplicity and length of suits is 

great. 

2. That the contentious person is armed, and the 
honest subject wearied and oppressed. 

3. That the judge is more absolute; who, in 
doubtful cases, hath a greater stroke and liberty. 

4. That the chancery courts are not filled, the 
remedy of law being often obscure and doubtful. 

5. That the ignorant lawyer shroudeth his ignor¬ 
ance of law, in that doubts are so frequent and many. 

(>. That men’s assurances of their lands and 
estates by patents, deeds, wills, are often subject to 
question, and hollow; and many the like inconveni- 
ences. 

It is a good rule and direction, for that all laws, 
** secundum majus et minus,” do participate of un- 
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certainties, that followeth ; Mark, whether tlie 
doubts that arise, are only in cases not of ordinary 
experience; or which happen every day. If in the 
first only, impute it to the frailty of man's foresight, 
that cannot reach by law to all cases j but if in the 
latter, be assured there is a fault in the law. Of 
this I say no more, but that, to give every man his 
due,^ had it not been for Sir Edward Coke's Reports, 
(which though they may have errors, and some pe¬ 
remptory and extrajudicial resolutions more than are 
w^arianted; yet they contain infinite good decisions, 
and rulings over of cases,) the law by this time had 
been almost like a ship without ballast; for that 
the cases of modern experience are fled from those 
that are adjudged and ruled in former time. 

But the necessity of this work is yet greater in 
the statute law. For first, there are a number of 
insnaring penal laws, which lie upon the subject: 
and if in bad times they should be awaked and put 
in execution, wmuld grind them to powder. 

There is a learned civilian that expoundeth the 1 
curse of the prophet, ‘‘ Pluet super eos laqueos," of 
a multitude of penal laws, which are worse than 
showers of hail or tempest upon cattle, for they fall 
upon men. 

There are some penal laws fit to be retained, but 
their penalty too great; and it is ever a rule, That 
any over-great penalty, besides the acerbity of it, 
deadens the execution of the law. 

There is a flirther inconvenience of penal laws, 
obsolete, and out of use; for that it brings a gan¬ 
grene, neglect, and habit of disobedience upon other 
wholesome laws, that are fit to be continued in prac¬ 
tice and execution; so that our laws endure the tor¬ 
ment of Mezentius: 

“ The living die in the arms of the dead.** 

Lastly, There is such an accumulation of statutes 
concerning one matter, and they so cross and intri¬ 
cate, as the certainty of law is lost in the heap; as 
your Majesty had experience last day upon the 
point, Whether the incendiary of Newmarket should 
have the benefit of his clergy P 

Obj. IL That it is a great innovation; and in¬ 
novations are dangerous beyond foresight. 

_ Besp. All purgings and medicines, either in the 
civil or natural body, are innovations: so as that 
argument is a common place against all noble re¬ 
formations. But the truth is, that this work ought 
not to be termed or held for any innovation in the 
suspected sens^. For those are the innovations 
which are quarrelled and spoken against, that con¬ 
cern the consciences, estates, and fortunes of parti¬ 
cular persons; but this of general ordinance pricketh 
not particulars, but passeth szm strepitu. Besides, 

B IS on the favourable part; for it easeth, it press- 
eth not: and lastly, it is rather matter of order and 
explanation than of alteration. Neither is this 
without precedent in former governments. 

The Bornans, by their Decemvirs, did make their 
twelve tables, but that was indeed a new enacting 
or constituting of laws, not a registering or recom- 
puing; and they were made out of the laws of the 
brrecians, not out of their own customs. 


In Athens they had Sexviri, which were stand¬ 
ing commissioners to watch and to discern what laws 
waxed improper for the time; and what new law 
did, in any branch, cross a former law, and so ea? 
officio, propound their repeals. 

King Lewis XL of Prance had it in his intention 
to have made one perfect and uniform law, out of 
the civil law Roman, and the provisional customs of 
France. 

Jptinian the emperor, by commissions directed 
to divers persons learned in the laws, reduced the 
Roman laws from vastness of volume, and a laby¬ 
rinth of uncertainties, unto that course of the civil 
law which is now in use. I find here at home of 
late years, that king Henry VIII. in the twenty- 
seventh of his reign, was authorized by parliament 
to nominate thirty-two commissioners, part ecclesi¬ 
astical, part temporal, to purge the canon law, and 
to make it agreeable to the law of God, and the law 
of the realm; and the same was revived in the 
fourth year of Edward VI. though neither took effect. 

For the laws of Lycurgus, Solon, Minos, and 
others of ancient time, they are not the worse, be¬ 
cause grammar scholars speak of them: but things 
too ancient wax children with us again. 

Edgar, the Saxon king, collated the laws of this 
kingdom, and gave them the strength of a faggot 
bound, which formerly were dispersed. 

The statutes of king Edward the first were funda¬ 
mental. But I doubt, I err in producing so many 
examples : for, as Cicero saith to Cmsar, so may I 
say to your Majesty; ‘‘Nil vulgare te dignum vi- 
deri possit." 

Obj, HI. In this purging of the course of the 
common laws and statutes much good may be taken 
away. 

Resp. In all purging, some good humours may 
pass away; but that is largely recompensed by 
lightening the body of much bad. 

Obj. IV. Labour were better bestowed, in bring¬ 
ing the common laws of England to a text law, as 
the statutes are, and setting both of them down in 
method and by titles. 

Resp.^ It is too long a business to debate, whether 
“ lex scripta, aut non scripta," a text law, or customs 
well legistered, with received and approved grounds 
I and maxims, and acts and resolutions judicial, from 
time to time duly entered and reported, be the better 
form of declaring and authorizing laws. It was the 
principal reason or oracle of Lycurgus, that none of 
his laws should be written. Customs are laws writ¬ 
ten in living tables, and some traditions the church 
doth not disauthoi'ize. In all sciences they arc the 
soundest, that keep close to particulars; and, sure I 
am, there are more doubts that rise upon our statutes, 
which are a text law, than upon the cpmmon law, 
which is no text law. But, howsoever that question 
be determined, I dare not advise to cast the law into 
a new mold. The work, which I propound, tendeth 
to pruning and grafting the law, and not to plowing 
up and planning it again; for such a remove I should 
hold indeed for a perilous innovation. 

Obj. V. It will turn the judges, counsellors of 
law, and students of law to school again, and make 
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them to seek what they shall hold and advise for 
law; and it will impose a new charge upon all 
lawyers to furnish themselves with new hooks of 
law. 

Besp. For the former of these, touching the new 
labour, it is true it would follow, if the law were 
new molded into a text law: for then men must be 
new to begin, and that is one of the reasons for 
which I disallow that course. 

But in the way that I shall now propound, the 
entire body and substance of law shall remain, only 
discharged of idle and unprofitable or hurtful mat¬ 
ter; and illustrated by order and other helps, towards 
the better understanding of it and judgment there¬ 
upon. 

For the latter, touching the new change, it is not 
worthy the speaking of in a matter of so high im¬ 
portance ; it might have been used of the new trans¬ 
lation of the Bible, and such like works. Books 
must follow sciences, and not sciences books 

Tho work it- 

self; mui the few words, which is the language of 
SroSlpUc action and effect, in this manner 
th*' laws of It consisteth of two parts; the digest 
i^n-laud. recompiling of the common laws, 

and that of the statutes. 


In the first of these, three things are lo be done: 

L The compiling of a book ‘‘De imtiquitatibus 

juris.’^ . ^ 

2. The reducing or perfecting of the course or 

corps of the common laws. 

3. The composing of certain introductivc and 
auxiliary book« touching the study of the laws. 

I'hir the first of these, all ancient records in your 
'Fovvcr, or (dsewlicrc, containing acts of parliament, 
letters patcnt.s, commissions, and judgments, and the 
like, are to he searched, perused, and weighed: and 
out of these are to be selected those that arc of 
must worth and weight, and in order of time, not 
of lith’s, for the more conformity with tlic year¬ 
books, to he set down and registered, rarely in hme 
•vei'/m: hut summed with judgment, not omitting 
any malerial part; these arc to he used for reverend 
precedents, but not for binding authorities. 

For the second, which is the main, there is to be 
made a perfect course of the law in aerie tempons, 
or year-books, as we call them, from Edward the 
First to this day : in the compiling of this course of 
law, or year-books, the points following are to be 
olmerved. 

First, All cases which are at this day clearly no 
law, but constantly ruled to the contrary, are to he 
left out! they do but fill the volumes, and season 
the wits of students in a contrary sense of law. And 
so likewise all eases, wherein that is solemnly and 
long debated, whereof thi-rc is now no question at 
all, arc to he entered tis judgments only, and reso¬ 
lutions, but without the arguments, which are now 
become hut frivolous: yet for the observation of 
the deeper sort of lawyers, that they may see how 
the law hath altered, out of which tWty may pick 
sometimes good use, I do advise, that upon the first 
in time of those obsolete cases there were a memo¬ 


randum set, that at that the law was thus taken, 
until such a time, &c. 

Secondly, HomonymiEe,” as Justinian calletn 
them, that is, cases merely of iteration and repe¬ 
tition, are to be purged away: and the cases of 
identity, which are best reported and argued, to be 
retained instead of the rest; the judgments never¬ 
theless to be set down, every one in time as they 
are, but with a quotation or reference to the case 
where the point is argued at large: but if the case 
consist part of repetition, part of new matter, the 
repetition is only to be omitted. 

Thirdly, As to the ‘‘ Antinomise,” cases judged 
to the contrary, it were too great a trust to refer to 
the judgment of the composers of this work, to de¬ 
cide the law either way, except there be a current 
stream of judgments of later times; and then 1 reckon 
the contrary cases amongst cases obsolete, of which 
I have spoken before: nevertheless this diligence 
would be used, that such cases of contradiction be 
specially noted and collected, to the end those doubts, 
that have been so long militant, may either, by as¬ 
sembling all the judges in the exchequer chamber, 
ox by parliament, be put into certainty. For to 
do it, by bringing them in question under feigned 
parties, is to be disliked. Nihil habeat forum ex 

scena.’^ ^ 

Fourthly, All idle queries, which are but semi¬ 
naries of doubts, and uncertainties, are to be left 
out and omitted, and no queries set down, but of 
great doubts well debated, and left undecided for 
difficulty; but no doubting or upstarting queries, 
which though they be touched in argument for ex¬ 
planation, yet were better to die than to be put into 

the books. , . 

Lastly, Cases reported with too great prolixity 
would be drawn into a more compendious report; not 
in the nature of an abridgement, but tautologies and 
impertinences to be cut off: as for misprinting, and 
insensible reporting, which many times confound 
the students, that will be obiter amended ; but more 
principally, if there be any thing in the report which 
is not well warranted by the record, that is also to 
be rectified: the course being thus compiled, then it 
rcsteth but for your Majesty to appoint some grave 
and sound lawyers, with some honourable stipend, 
to be * reporters for the time to come, and then this 
is settled for all times. 


For the auxiliary books that conduce to the study 
and science of the law, they are three; Institutions; 
a treatise regulis juris ;*’ and a better book 

Be verborum significationibiis,” or terms of the 
law. For the Institutions, I know well there be 
books of introductions, wherewith studimts begin, 
of good worth, especially Littleton and Fitzherbert’s 
» Natura breviumbut they are no ways of the 
nature of an institution; the office whereof is to 
be a key and general preparation to the reading 
of the course. And principally it ought to have 
two properties; the one a perspicuous and clear 

* This constitution of reporters I obtained of the krn^ 
after I was chancellor; and there are two appointed witn 
£100 a year a piece stipend. 
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order or method; and the other, an universal lati¬ 
tude or comprehension, that the students may have 
a little prenotion of every thing, like a model to¬ 
wards a great building. For the treatise “ De re- 
gulis juris,I hold it, of all other things, the most 
important to the health, as I may term it, and good 
institutions of any laws : it is indeed like the ballast 
of a ship, to keep all upright and stable ; but I have 
seen little in this kind, either in our laws or other 
laws, that satisfieth me. The naked rule or maxim 
doth not the effect: it must be made useful by good 
differences, ampliatibns, and limitations, warranted 
by good authorities; and this not by raising up of 
quotations and references, but by discourse and de- 
ducement in a just tractate. In this I have travelled 

» See above first more cursorily,^ 

p. 548-570.’ since with more diligence, and will go 
on with it, if God and your Majesty will 
give me leave. And I do assure your Majesty, I am 
in good hope, that when Sir Edward Coke’s Reports, 
and my rules and decisions, shall come to posterity, 
there will be, whatsoever is now thought, question, 
who was the greater lawyer ? For the books Of 
the terms of the law, there is a poor one, but I wish 
a diligent one, wherein should be comprised not 
only the exposition of the terms of law, but of the 
words of all ancient records and precedents. 

For the Abridgements, I could wish, if it were 
possible, that none might use them, but such as had 
read the course first, that they might serve for re¬ 
pertories to learned lawyers, and not to make a 
lawyer in haste: but since that cannot be, I wish 
there were a good ^abridgement composed of the two 
that are extant, and in better order. So much for 
the common law. 

Statute law. reforming and recompiling 

of the statute law, it consisteth of four 

parts. 

1. The first, to discharge the books of those sta- i 
tales, where the ease, by alteration of time, is va- I 


j nished; as Lombards, Jews, Gauls, half-pence, &c. 
Those may nevertheless remain in the libraries for 
antiquities, but no reprinting of them. The like of 
I statutes long since expired and clearly repealed; for 
if the repeal be doubtful, it must be so propounded 
to the parliament. 

2. The next is, to repeal all statutes which are 
sleeping and not of use, but yet snaring and in force; 
in some of those it will perhaps be requisite to sub¬ 
stitute some more reasonable law, instead of them, 
agreeable to the time; in others a simple repeal 
may suffice. 

3. The third, that the grievousness of the penalty 
in many statutes be mitigated, though the ordinance 
stand. 

4. The last is, the reducing of concurrent statutes, 
heaped one upon another, to one clear and uniform 
law. Towards this there hath been already, upon 
my motion, and your Majesty’s ^direction, a great 
deal of good pains taken : my lord Hobart, myself, 
Serjeant Finch, Mr. Heneage Finch, Mr. Noye, Mr. 
Hackwell, and others, whose labours being of a great 
bulk, it is not fit now to trouble your Majesty with 
any farther particularity therein; only by this you 
may perceive the work is already advanced: but 
because this part of the work, which concerneth the 
statute laws, must of necessity come to parliament, 
and the houses will best like that which themselves 
guide, and the persons that themselves employ, the 
way were to imitate the precedent of the commis¬ 
sioners for the canon laws in 27 Hen. YIIL and 4 
Edw. VI. and the commissioners for the union of 
the two realms, primo of your Majesty, and so to 
have the commissioners named by both houses; but 
not with a precedent power to conclude, but only to 
prepare and propound to parliament 

This is the best way, I conceive, to accomplish 
this excellent work, of honour to your Majesty’s 
times and of good to all times; which I submit to 
your Majesty’s better judgment 


AN OFFER TO KING JAMES 


OF A 3DIOEST TO BE MADE 

01^' THE LAWS OF ENGLAND. 


MOST EXCELLENT SOVEREIGN, 

Amongst the degrees and acts of sovereign, or 
rather heroical honour, the first or second is the 
person and merit of a lawgiver. Princes that govern 
well are fathers of the people : but if a father breed 
his son well, or allow him well while he liveth, but 
leave him nothing at his death, whereby both he 
and his children, and his children’s children, may be 


the better, surely the care and piety of a father is 
not in him complete. So kings, if they make a 
portion of an age happy by their good government, 
yet if they do not make testaments, as God Almighty 
doth, wherll)y a perpetuity of good may descend to 
their country, they are but mortal and transitory be- 
nefactors, Domitian, a few days before he died 
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dreamed that a golden head did rise upon the nape 
of his neck; which was truly performed in the golden 
age that followed his times for five successions. 
But kings, by giving their subjects good laws, may, 
if they will, in their own time, join and graft this 
golden head upon their own necks after their deaths. 
Nay, they may make NabuchodonozoFs image of 
monarchy golden from head to foot. And if any of 
the igieaner sort of politics, that are sighted only to 
see the worst of things, think, that laws are but cob¬ 
webs, and that good princes will do well without 
them, and bad will not stand much upon them ; the 
discourse is neither good nor wise. For certain it 
is, that good laws are some bridle to bad princes, 
and as a very wall about government. And if ty¬ 
rants sometimes make a breach into them, yet they 
mollify even tyranny itself, as Solon^s laws did the 
tyranny of Pisistratus : and then commonly they get 
up again, upon the first advantage of better limes. 
Other means to perpetuate the memory and merits 
of sovereign princes are inferior to this. Buildings 
of temples, tombs, palaces, theatres, and the like, 
are honourable things, and look big upon posterity : 
but Constantine the Great gave the name well to 
those works, when he used to call Trajan, that was 
a great builder, Parietaria, wall-flower, because his 
name was upon so many walls: so if that be the 
matter, that a king would turn wall-flower, or pilli- 
tory of the wall, with cost he may. Adrian’s vein 
was better, for his mind was to wrestle a fall with 
time ; and being a great progressor through all the 
Roman empire, whenever he found any decays of 
binclges, or highways, or cuts of rivers and sewers, 
or walls, or banks, or the like, he gave substantial 
order for their repair with the better. He gave also 
multitudes of charters and liberties for the comfort 
of corporations and companies in decay : so that his 
bounty did strive with the ruins of tim'. But yet 
this, though it were an excellent disposition, went 
but in effect to the cases and shells of a common¬ 
wealth. It was nothing to virtue or vice. A bad 
mail might indifferently take the benefit and ease of 
liis ways and bridges, as well as a good ; and bad 
people might purchase good charters. Surely the 
better works of perpetuity in princes are those, that 
wash the inside of the cup; such as are foundations 
of colleges and lectures for learning and education 
of youth; likewise foundations and institutions of 
orders and fraternities, for nobleness, enterprise, and 
obedience, and the like. But yet these also are but 
like plantations of orchards and gardens, in plots 
and spots of ground here and there; they do not 
till over the whole kingdom, and make it fruitful, 
as (loth the establishing of good laws and ordinances; 
which makes a whole nation to be as a well-ordered 
college or foundation. 

This kind of work, in the memory of times, is 
rare enough to show it excellent: and yet not so 
rare, as to make it suspected for impossible, incon¬ 
venient, or unsafe. Moses, that gave laws to the 
Hebrews, because he was the scribe of God himself, 
is fitter to be named for honour’s sake to other law¬ 
givers, than to be numbered or ranked amongst them. 
Minos, Lycurgus, and Solon, are examples for 


themes of grammar scholars. For ancient person¬ 
ages and characters now-a-days use to wax children 
again ; though that parable of Pindarus be true, the 
best thing is water : for common and trivial things 
are many times the best, and rather despised upon 
pride, because they are vulgar, than upon cause or 
use. Certain it is, that the laws of those three law¬ 
givers had great prerogatives. The first of fame, 
because they were the pattern amongst the Grecians: 
the second of lasting, for they continued longest 
without alteration: the third, of a spirit of reviver, 
to be often oppressed, and often restored. 

Amongst the seven kings of Rome four were law¬ 
givers: for it is most true, that a discourser of Italy 
saith; “ there was never state so well swaddled in the 
infancy, as the Roman was by the virtue of their first 
kings; which was a principal cause of the wonderful 
growth of that state in after-times.” 

The Decemvirs’ laws were laws upon laws, not the 
original; for they grafted laws of Graecia upon the 
Roman stock of laws and customs: but such was 
their success, as the twelve tables which they com¬ 
piled were the main body of the laws which framed 
and wielded the great body of that estate. These 
lasted a long time, with some supplementals and the 
pretorian edicts in albo; which were, in respect of 
laws, as writing tables in respect of brass ; the one 
to be put in and out, as the other is permanent. 
Lucius Cornelius Sylla reformed the laws of Rome : 
for that man had three singularities, which never 
tyrant had but he ; that he was a lawgiver, that he 
took part with the nobility, and that he turned pri¬ 
vate man, not upon fear, but upon confidence. 

Ceesar long after desired to imitate him only in 
the first, for otherwise he relied upon new men; and 
for resigning his power Seneca describeth him right; 

“ Caesar gladium cito condidit, nunquam posuit,” 

Caesar soon sheathed his sword, but never put it off.” 
And himself took it upon him, saying in scorn of 
Sylla’s resignation; Sylla nescivit literas, dictare 
non potuit,” ‘‘ Sylla knew no letters, he could not 
dictate.” But for the part of a lawgiver, Cicero 
giveth him the attribute; “Caesar, si ab eo (juae- 
reretur, quid egisset in toga; leges se respondisset 
multas et praeclaras tulisse“If you had asked 
Caesar what he did in the gown, he would have 
answered, that he made many excellent laws.” His 
nephew Augustus did tread the same steps, but with 
deeper print, because of his long reign in peace; 
whereof one of the poets of his time saith, 

“ Pace data terris, aaimiim ad civilia vertit 

Jurasuum; legcs^uo tulit j ustissimus auctoi*.*’ 

From that time there was such a race of wit and 
authority, between the commentaries and decisions 
of the lawyers, and the edicts of the emperors, as 
both law and lawyers were out of breath. Where¬ 
upon Justinian in the end recompiled both, and 
made a body of laws such as might be wielded, 
which himself callcth gloriously, and yet not above 
truth, the edifice or structure of a sacred temple of 
justice, built indeed out of the former ruins of books, 
as materials, and some novel constitutions of his own. 

In Athens they had Seooviru as JSschines observ- 
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eth, wliicli were standing commissioners, who did 
watch to discern what laws waxed improper for the 
times, and what new law did in any branch cross 
a former law, and so ex officio propounded their 
repeal 

King Edgar collected the laws of this kingdom, 
and gave them the strength of a faggot bound, which 
formerly were dispersed; which was more glory to 
him, than his sailing about this island with a potent 
fleet: for that was, as the Scripture saith, “ via 
navis in mari,” “ the way of a ship in the sea; ’’ it 
vanished, but this lasteth. Alphonso the wise, the 
ninth of that name, king of Castile, compiled the 
digest of the laws of Sp^in, entitled the ** Siete Par- 
tidas;^’ an excellent work, which he finished in 
seven years. And as Tacitus noteth well, that the 
capitol, though built in the beginnings of Rome, yet 
was fit for the great monarchy that came after ; so 
that building of law’s sufiiceth the greatness of the 
empire of Spain, which since hath ensued. 

Lewis XI. had it in his mind, though he per¬ 
formed it not, to have made one constant law of 
France, extracted out of the civil Roman law’, and 
the customs of provinces which are various, and the 
hinge's edicts, which with the French are statutes. 
Surely he might have done well, if, like as he brought 
the crown, as he said himself, from Page, so he had 
brought his people from Lackey j not to run up and 
down for their laws to the civil law, and the ordi¬ 
nances and the customs and the discretions of courts, 
and discourses of philosophers, as they use to do. 

King Henry VIIL in the twenty-seventh year of 
his reign, was authorized by parliament to nominate 
thirty-two commissioners, part ecclesiastical, and 
part temporal, to purge the canon law, and to make 
dt agreeable to the law of God, and the law of the 
land; but it took not efiect: for the acts of that 
king were commonly rather proffers and fames, than 
either well grounded, or well pursued: hut I doubt 
I err in producing so many examples. For as Cicero 
said to Csesar, so I may say to your Majesty, “ Nil 
vulgare te dignum videri possit.’’ Though indeed 
this well understood is far from vulgar; for that the 
laws of the most kingdoms and states have been 
like buildings of many pieces, and patched up from 
time to time according to occasions, without frame 
or model. 

Now for the law's of England, if I shall speak my 
opinion of them without partiality either to my pro¬ 
fession or country, for the matter and nature of them, 

I hold them wise, just, and moderate laws j they 
give to God, they give to Cmsar, they give to the 
subject, what appertainetb. It is true they are as 
mixt as our language, compounded of British, Ro¬ 
man, Saxon, Danish, Norman customs ; and surely 
as our language is thereby so much the richer, so 
our laws are likewise by that mixture the more 
complete. 

Neither doth this attribute less to them, than 
those that would have them to have stood out the 
same in all mutations. For no tree is so good firk 


set, as by transplanting and grafting. I remember 
what happened to Callisthenes, that followed Alex¬ 
ander's court, and was grown into some displeasure 
with him, because he could not well brook the Per¬ 
sian adoration. At a supper, which with the Gre¬ 
cians was a great part talk, he was desired, the 
king being present, because he was an eloquent 
man, to speak of some theme, which he did; and 
chose for his theme, the praise of the Macedonian 
nation, which though it were but a filling thing to 
praise men to their faces, yet he performed it wuth 
such advantage of truth, and avoidance of flattery, 
and with such life, as was much applauded by the 
hearers. The king was the less pleased with it, not 
loving the man, and by way of discountenance said, 
It was easy to be a good orator in a pleasing theme. 
‘‘ But,” saith he to him, turn your style, and tell 
us now of our faults, that we may have the profit, 
and not you the praise only; ” which he presently 
did with such quickness, that Alexander said, That 
malice made him eloquent then, as the theme had 
done before. I shall not fall into either of these 
extremes, in this subject of the laws of England; I 
have commended them before for the matter, but 
surely they ask much amendment for the form; 
which to reduce and perfect, I hold to be one of the 
greatest dowries that can be conferred upon this 
kingdom: which work, for the excellency, as it is 
worthy your Majesty's act and times, so it hath 
some circumstance of propriety agreeable to your 
person. God hath blessed your Majesty with pos¬ 
terity, and I am not of opinion that kings that are 
barren are fittest to supply perpetuity of generations 
by perpetuity of noble acts; but contrariwise, that 
they that have posterity are the more interested in 
the care of future times; that as well their progeny, 
as their people, may participate of their merit. 

Your Majesty is a great master in justice and ju¬ 
dicature, and it were pity the fruit of that your virtue 
should not be transmitted to the ages to come. Your 
Majesty also reigneth in learned times, the more, 
no doubt, in regard of your own perfection in learn¬ 
ing, and your patronage thereof. And it hath beeij 
the mishap of works of this nature, that the less 
learned time hath, sometimes, wrought upon the 
more learned, which now will not be so. As for 
myself, the law was my profession, to which I am a 
debtor: some little helps I have of other arts, which 
may give form to matter: and I have now, by God's 
merciful chastisement, and by his special providence, 
time and leisure to put my talent, or half talent, or 
what it is, to such exchanges as may perhaps ex¬ 
ceed the interests of an active life. Therefore, as 
in the beginning of my troubles I made offer to your 
Majesty to take pains in the story of England, and 
in compiling a method and digest of your laws, so 
have I performed the first, which rested but upon 
myself, in some part: and I do in all humbleness 
renew the offer of this latter, which will require help 
and assistance, to your Majesty, if it shall stand with 
your good pleasure to employ my service therein. 
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THE JUDICIAL CHARGE 

or 

SIR FRANCIS BACON, KNIGHT, 

THE KING’S SOLICITOR. 

UPON THE COMMISSION OF OYER AND TERMINER HELD FOR THE 

VERGE OF THE COURT. 

“ Lex vitiorum emendatrix, virtutumcommendatrix est.” 


You are to know, and consider well, the duty 
and service to which you are called, and whereupon 
you are by your oath charged. It is the happy 
estate and condition of the subject of this realm of 
England, that he is not to be impeached in his life, 
lands, or goods, by flying rumours, or wandering 
fames and reports, or secret and privy inquisitions; 
but by the oath and presentment of men of honest 
condition, in the face of justice. But this happy 
estate of the subject will turn to hurt and inconveni¬ 
ence, if those that hold that part which you are now 
to perform shall be negligent and remiss in doing 
their duty; for as of two evils it were better men’s 
doings were looked into over-strictly and severely, 
than that there should be a notorious impunity of 
malefactors; as was well and wisely said of ancient 
time, “ a man were better live where nothing is 
lawful, than where all things are lawful.” This 
therefore rests in your care and conscience, foras¬ 
much as at you justice begins, and the law cannot 
pursue and chase offenders to their deserved fall, 
except you first put them up and discover them, 
whereby they may be brought to answer 5 for your 
verdict is not concluding to condemn, but it is ne¬ 
cessary to charge, and without it the court cannot 
proceed to condemn. 

Considering therefore that ye are the eye of jus¬ 
tice, ye ought to be single, without partial affection j 
watchful, not asleep, or false asleep in winking at 
offenders, and sharp-sighted to proceed with under¬ 
standing and discretion: for, in a word, if you shall 
not present unto the court all such offences, as shall 
appear unto you either by evidence given in, or 
otherwise, mark what I say, of your own know¬ 
ledge, which have been committed within the verge, 
which is as it were the limits of your survey, but 
shall smother and conceal any offence willingly, 
then the guiltiness of others will cleave to your con¬ 
sciences before God,* and besides, you are answer- 
able in some degree to the king and his law for 
such your default and suppression; and therefore 
take good regard unto it, you are to serve the king 
and his people, you are to keep and observe your 
oath, you are to acquit yourselves. 

But there is yet naore cause why you should take 
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more special regard to your presentments, than any 
other grand juries within the counties of this king¬ 
dom at large; for as it is a nearer degree and ap¬ 
proach unto the king, which is the fountain of jus¬ 
tice and government, to be the king’s servant, than 
to be the king’s subject; so this comttiission or¬ 
dained for the king’s servants and household, ought 
in the execution of justice to be exemplary unto other 
places. David saith, who was a king, “ The wicked 
man shall not abide in my houseas taking know¬ 
ledge that it was impossible for kings to extend their 
care, to banish wickedness over all their land or 
empire; but yet at least they ought to undertake 
to God for their house. 

We see further, that the law doth so esteem the 
dignity of the king’s settled mansion-house, as it 
hath laid unto it a plot of twelve miles round, which 
we call the verge, to be subject to a special and ex¬ 
empted jurisdiction depending upon his person and 
great officers. This is a half-pace or carpet spread 
about the king’s chair of estate, which therefore 
ought to be cleared and voided more than other 
places of the kingdom; for if offences should he 
shrouded under the king’s wings, what hope is there 
of discipline and good justice in more remote parts ? 
We see the sun, when it is at the brightest, there 
may be perhaps a bank of clouds in the north, or 
the west, or remote regions, but near his body few 
or none; for where the king cometh, there should 
come peace and order, and an awe and reverence in 
men’s hearts. 

And this jurisdiction was in ancient . ,, 

time executed, and since by statute chartas, c. a 
ratified, by the lord steward with great ^h. s.c.^ 13 . 
ceremony, in the nature of a peculiar 
king’s bench for the verge; for it was thought a 
kind of eclipsing to the king’s honour, that where 
the king was, any justice should be sought but im¬ 
mediately from his own officers. But in respect that 
office was oft void, this commission hath succeeded, 
which change I do not dislike; for though it hath 
less state, yet it hath more strength legally: there¬ 
fore I say, you that arc a jury of the verge, should 
lead and give a pattern unto others in the care and 
conscience of your presentments. 
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Concerning the particular points and articles 
whereof you shall inquire, I will help your memory 
and mine own with order j neither will I load you, 
or trouble myself, with every branch of several 
offences, but stand upon those that are principal and 
most in use: the offences therefore that you are to 
present are of four natures. 

I. The first, such as concern God and his church. 

IL The second, such as concern the king and his 
state. 

IIL The third, such as concern the king’s people, 
and are capital. 

lY. The fourth, such as concern the king’s 
people, not capital, 

God and Ms service of Almighty God, upon 

church. whose blessing the peace, safety, and 
good estate of king and kingdom doth 
depend, may be violated, and God dishonoui*ed in 
three manners, by profanation, by contempt, and by 
division, or breach of unity. 

Profanations. depraved or 

1 ii 2 \ M blessed sa- 

c. 3.5 E. 6. c. 4 . crament, or disturbed the preacher or 
Wintonf^^*^* congregation in the time of divine ser¬ 
vice j or if any have maliciously stricken | 
with weapon, or drawn weapon in any church or | 
church-yard ,* or if any fair or market have been kept 
in any church-yard; these are profanations within 
the purview of several statutes, and those you are to 
present: for holy things, actions, times, and sacred i 
places, are to be preserved in reverence and divine 
respect. 

Contempts, contempts of our church and ser- 

comprehended in that 
^ known name, which too many, if it 
pleased God, bear, recusancy,* which offence hath 
many branches and dependencies; the wife-recusant, 
the church-papist, he feeds and relieves; 
the corrupt schoolmaster, he soweth tares; the dis¬ 
sembler, he conformeth and doth not communicate. 
Therefore if any person, man or woman, wife or sole, 
above the age of sixteen years, not having some 
lawful excuse, have not repaired to church accord¬ 
ing to the several statutes; the one, for the weekly, 
the other, for the monthly repaii*, you are to present 
both the offence and the time how long. Again, 
such as maintain, relieve, keep in service of livery, 
recusants, though themselves be none, you are like- 
^vise to present; for these be like the roots of net¬ 
tles, which sting not themselves, but bear and main¬ 
tain the stinging leaves: so if any that keepeth a 
schoolmaster that comes not to church, or is not 
allowed by the bishop, for that infection may spread 
far: so such recusants as have been convicted and 
conformed, and have not received the sacrament 
once a year, for that is the touch-stone of their true 
conversion : and of these offences of recusancy take 
you special regard. Twelve miles from court is no 
region for such subjects. In the name of God, why 
should not twelve miles about the king’s chair be as 
free from papist-recusants, as twelve miles from the 
of Rome, the pope’s chair, is from protestants ? 
There be hypocrites and atheists, and so I fear 


there be amongst us; but no open contempt of their 
religion is endured. If there must be recusants, it 
were better they lurked in the country, than here in 
the bosom of the kingdom. 

For matter of division and breach of 
unity, it is not without a mystery that Breach of 
Christ’s coat had no seam, nor no more 
should the church, if it were possible. Therefore if 
any minister refuse to use the book of Common- 
prayer, or wilfully swerveth in divine service trom 
that book; or if any person whatsoever do scandalize 
that book, and speak openly and maliciously in dero¬ 
gation of it; such men do but make a rent in the 
garment, and such are by you to be inquired of. But 
much more, such as are not only differing, but in a 
sort opposite unto it, by using a superstitious and 
corrupted form of divine service; I mean, such as 
say or hear mass. 

These offences which I have recited to you, are 
against the service and worship of God: there remain 
two which likewise pertain to the dishonour of God; 
the one is, the abuse of his name by perjury; the 
other is, the adhering to God’s declared enemies, evil 
and outcast spirits, by conjuration and witchcraft. 

For perjury, it is hard to say whe¬ 
ther it be more odious to God, or per- Ferjury. 
nicious to man; for an oath, saith the apostle, is the 
end of controversies; if therefore that boundary of 
suits be taken away or mis-set, where shall be the 
end? Therefore yon are to inquire of wilful and 
corrupt perjury in any of the king’s courts, yea, of 
court-barons and the like, and that as well of the 
actors, as of the procurer and suborner. 

For witchcraft, by the former law it ^ . 
was not death, except it were actual and 
gross invocation of evil spirits, or mak- 
ing covenant with them, or taking away life by 
witchcraft: but now by an act in his 
Majesty’s times, charms and sorceries ^ 
in certain cases of procuring of unlawful love or 
bodily hurt, and some others, are made felony the 
second offence; the first being imprisonment and 
pillory. 

And here I do conclude my first part 
concerning religion and ecclesiastical pffiTwftl 
causes: wherein it maybe thought that 
I do forget matters of supremacy, or of 
Jesuits, and seminaries, and the like, which are 
usually sorted with causes of religion : but I must 
have leave to direct myself according to mine own 
persuasion, which is, that, whatsoever hath been said 
or written on the other side, all the late statutes, 
which inflict capital punishment upon extollcrs of 
the pope’s^ supremacy, deniers of the king’s supre¬ 
macy, Jesuits and seminaries, and other offenders of 
that nature, have for their principal scope, not the 
punishment of the error of conscience, but the re¬ 
pressing of the peril of the estate. This is the true 
spirit of these laws, and therefore f will place them • 
under my second division, which is of oflences thatcon- 
cern the king and his estate, to which now I come. 

These offences therefore respect The king and 
either the safety of . the king’s person, the state. 
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or the safety of his estate and Itingdom, which 
though they cannot be dissevered in deed, yet they 
The kin ’ distinguished in speech. First 

person?^ then, if any have conspired against the 
life of the king, which God have in his 
custody! or of the queen^s Majesty, or of the most 
noble prince their eldest son; the very compassing 
and inward imagination thereof is high treason, if it 
cai\ be proved by any fact that is overt: for in the 
case of so sudden, dark, and pernicious, and peremp¬ 
tory attempts, it were too late for the law to take a 
blow before it gives; and this high treason of all 
other is most heinous, of which you shall inquire, 
though I hope there be no cause. 

There is another capital offence that 
hath an affinity with this, whereof you 
here within the verge are most properly 
to inquire; the king’s privy council are as the prin¬ 
cipal watch over the safety of the king, so as their 
safety is a portion of his: if therefore any of the 
king’s servants within his cheque-roll, for to them 
only the law extends, have conspired the death of' 
any the king’s privy council, this is felony, and 
thereof you shall inquire. 

Represent- branch 

ation Of Ms of the king’s person, I will speak also 
person. king’s person by representation, 

and the treasons which touch the same. 

The king’s person and authority is represented in 
three things; in his seals, in his moneys, and in his 
principal magistrates: if therefore any have coun¬ 
terfeited the king’s great seal, privy seal, or seal 
manual; or counterfeited, clipped, or scaled his 
moneys, or other moneys current, this is high trea¬ 
son ; so is it to kill certain great officers or judges 
executing their office. 

The estate. treasons 

which concern the safety of the king’s 
estate, which are of three kinds, answering to three 
perils which may happen to an estate; these perils 
are, foreign invasion, open rebellion and sedition, 
and privy practice to alienate and estrange the 
hearts of the subjects, and to prepare them either to 
adhere to enemies, or to burst out into tumults and 
commotions of themselves. 

Therefore if any person have soli- 
rebeUion!'^ procured any invasion from 

foreigners; or if any have combined to 
raise and stir the people to rebellion within the 
realm; these are high treasons, tending to the over¬ 
throw of the estate of this commonwealth, and to 
be inquired of. 

The third part of practice hath 
^Ibearts! divers branches, but one principal root 
in these our times, which is the vast 
and over-spreading ambition and usurpation of the 
see of Rome; for the pope of Rome is, according to 
his late challenges and pretences, become a com¬ 
petitor and corrival with the king, for the hearts and 
obediences of the king’s subjects: he stands for it, 
he sends over his love-tokens and brokers, under co¬ 
lour of conscience, to steal and win away the hearts 
and allegiances of the people, and to make them as 
fuel ready to take fire upon any his commandments. 
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This is that yoke which this kingdom hath hap¬ 
pily cast off, even at such time when the popish 
religion was nevertheless continued, and that divers 
states, which are the pope’s vassals, do likewise 
begin to shake off. 

If therefore any person have main- supremacy, 
tained and extolled the usurped author- ^ 

ity of the bishop of Rome within the suits.^s Jaa' 
king’s dominions, by writing, preaching;, 
or deed, advisedly, directly, and maliciously; or if 
any person have published or put in ure any of the 
pope’s bulls or instruments of absolution; or if any 
person have withdrawn, and reconciled, any of the 
king’s subjects from their obedience, or been with¬ 
drawn and reconciled ; or if any subject have refused 
the second time to take the oath of supremacy law¬ 
fully tendered; or if any Jesuit or seminary come 
and abide within this realm; these are by several 
statutes made cases of high treason, the law account¬ 
ing these things as preparatives, and the first wheels 
and secret motions of seditions and re¬ 
volts from the king’s obedience. Of ' 
these you are to inquire, both of the actors and of 
their abettors, comforters, receivers, 
maintainers, and concealers, which in alilc.?! 
some cases are traitors, as well as the 
principal, in some cases in promunire, in some 
other in misprision of treason, which I will not 
stand to distinguish, and in some other, felony; as 
namely, that of the receiving and relieving of 
Jesuits and priests ; the bringing in and dispersing of 
Agnus DeiU, crosses, pictures, or such 
trash, is likewise prcBmunire : and so is 
the denial to take the oath of supremacy the first time. 

And because in the disposition of a 
state to troubles and _ perturbations, 
military men are most tickl^ and dangerous ; there¬ 
fore if any of the king’s subjects go over to serve in 
foreign parts, and do not first endure the touch, that 
is, take the oath of allegiance ; or if he have home 
office in any army, and do not enter into bond with 
sureties as is prescribed, this is made felony; and 
such as you shall inquire. 

Lastly, because the vulgar people are 
sometimes led with vain and fond pro- ^ 
phecies; if any such shall be published, to the end 
to move stirs or tumults, this is not felony, but 
punished by a year’s imprisonment and loss of 
goods; and of this also shall you inquire. 

You shall likewise understand that the escape of 
any prisoner committed for treason, is treason; 
whereof you are likewise to inquire. 

Now come I to the third part of my Tlie peoole, 
division ; that is, those offences which capital, 
concern the king’s people, and are capital; which 
nevertheless the law terms offences against the 
crown, in respect of the protection that the king hath 
of his people, and the interest he hath in them and 
their welfare; for touch them, touch the king. 
These offences are of three natures : the first cou- 
cerneth the conservation of their lives; the second, 
of honour and honesty of their persons and fami¬ 
lies ; and the third, of their substance 


Prophecies. 
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First for life. I must say unto you 
^ in general, that life is grown too cheap 
in these times, it is set at the price of words, and 
every petty scorn and disgrace can have no other 
reparation ; nay so many men's lives are taken away 
wdth impunity, that the very life of the law is al¬ 
most taken away, which is the execution; and 
therefore though we cannot restore the life of those 
men that are slain, yet I pray let us restore the law 
to her life, by proceeding with due severity against 
the otfenders; and most especially this plot of 
ground, which, as I said, is the king’s carpet, ought 
not to be stained with blood, crying in the ears of 
God and the king. It is true nevertheless, that the 
law doth make divers just differences of life taken 
away; but yet no such differences as the wanton 
humours and braveries of men have under a reverend 
name of honour and reputation invented. 

The highest degree is where such a one is killed, 
nnto whom the offender did bear faith and obedi¬ 
ence ; as the servant to the master, the wife to the 
husband, the clerk to the prelate; and I shall ever 
add, for so I conceive of the law, the child to the 
father or the mother; and this the law terms petty 
treason. 

The second is. Where a man is slain upon fore¬ 
thought malice, which the law terms murder ,* and 
it IS an offence horrible and odious, and cannot be 
blanched, nor made fair, but foul. 

The third is, Where a man is killed upon a sud¬ 
den heat or affray, whereunto the law gives some 
little favour, because a man in fury is not himself, 
ira furor brevis^ wrath is a short madness; and the 
wisdom of law^ in his Majesty’s time 
1 ac, c. 8 . made a subdivision of the stab 

given, where the party stabbed is out of defence, 
and had not given the first blow, from other man¬ 
slaughters. 

The fourth degree is, That of killing a man in 
the party’s own defence, or by misadventure, which 
though they he not felonies, yet nevertheless the law 
doth not suffer them to go unpunished: because it 
doth discern some sparks of a bloody mind in the 
one, and of carelessness in the other. 

And the fifth is. Where the law doth admit a 
kind of justification, not by plea, for a man may 
not, that hath shed blood, affront the law with 
pleading not guilty; hut when the case is found by 
verdict, being disclosed upon the evidence; as where 
a man in the king’s highway and peace is assailed 
to be murdered or robbed; or when a man defend¬ 
ing his house, which is his castle, against unlawful 
violence; or when a sheriff or minister of justice is 
resisted in the execution of his office; or when the 
patient dieth in the chirurgeon’s hands, upon cutting 
or otherwise : for these cases the law doth privilege, 
because of the necessity, and because of the inno- 
cency of the intention. 

Thus much for the death of man, of which cases 
you are to inquire : together with the accessories 
before and after the fact. 

For the second kind, which concerns 
honour and chasteness of persons 
and families; you are to inquire of the 


ravishment of women, of the taking of women out 
of the possession of their parents or ^ ^ jj 

guardians against their will, or marry¬ 
ing them, or abusing them; of double marriages, 
where there was not first seven years’ absence, and 
no notice that the party so absent was alive, and 
other felonies against the honesty of life. 

For the third kind, which concerneth substance 
men’s substance, you shall inquire of 
burglaries, robberies, cutting of purses, and tafiing 
of any thing from the person: and generally other 
stealths, as well such as are plain, as those that are 
disguised, whereof I will by and by speak: but 
first 1 must require you to use diligence in present¬ 
ing especially those purloinings and embezzlements, 
which are of plate, vessel, or whatsoever within the 
king’s house. The king’s house is an open place; 
it ought to be kept safe by law, and not by lock, and 
therefore needeth the more severity. 

Now for coloured and disguised rob- 28 E.I.^r/i- 
beries; I will name two or three of 2 

them : the purveyor that takes without 31 ei. c.’4.* 
warrant, is no better than a thief, and 1 J- 
it is felony. The servant that hath the 
keeping of his Majesty’s goods, and going away with 
them, though he came to the possession of them law¬ 
fully, it is felony. Of these you shall likewise in¬ 
quire, principals and accessories. The voluntary 
escape of a felon is also felony. 

For the last part, which is of offences 
concerning the people not capital, they not^capifab’ 
are many: but I will select only such 
as I think fittest to be remembered unto you, still 
dividing, to give you the better light. They arc of 
four natures. 

1 . The first, is matter of force and outrage. 

2. The second, matter of fraud and deceit. 

3. Public nuisances and grievances. 

4. The fourth, breach and inobservance of cer¬ 
tain wholesome and politic laws for government. 

For the first, you shall inquire of 
riots and unlawful assemblies, of for¬ 
cible entries, and detainers with force ; and properly 
of all assaults of striking, drawing weapon, or other 
violence within the king’s house, and the precincts 
thereof: for the king’s house, from whence example 
of peace should flow unto the farthest parts of the 
kingdom, as the ointment of Aaron’s head to the 
skirts of his. garment, ought to be sacred and invio¬ 
late from force and brawls, as well in respect of 
reverence to the place, as in respect of danger of 
greater tumult, and of ill example to the whole 
kingdom; and therefore in that place all should 
be full of peace, order, regard, forbearance, and 
silence. 

Besides open force, there is a kind of force that 
cometh with an armed hand, but disguised, that is 
no less hateful and hurtful; and that is, abuse and 
oppression by authority. And therefore you shall 
inquire of all extortions, in officers and ministers; 
as sheriffs, bailiffs of hundreds, escheators, coroners, 
constables, ordinaries, and others, who by colour of 
office do poll the people. 
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For frauds and deceits, I do chiefly commend to | 
your care the frauds and deceits in that which is the 
chief means of all just contract and permutation, I 
which is, weights and measures ; wherein, although 
God hath pronounced that a false weight is an abo¬ 
mination, yet the abuse is so common and so gene¬ 
ra], I mean of weights, and I speak upon know¬ 
ledge and late examination, that if one were to build 
a church, he should need but false weights, and not 
seek* them far, of the piles of brass to make the 
bells, and the weights of lead to make the battle¬ 
ments : and herein you are to make special inquiry, 
whether the clerk of the market within the verge, to 
whom properly it appertains, hath done his duty. 

. For nuisances and grievances, I will 

^ulsance. « ^ i. 

for the present only single out one, that 

ye present the decays of highways and bridges; for 
where the Majesty of a king’s house draws recourse 
and access, it is both disgraceful to the king, and 
diseaseful to the people, if the ways near-abouts be 
not fair and good; wherein it is strange to see the 
chargeable pavements and causeways in the avenues 
and entrances of towns abroad beyond the seas; 
whereas London, the second city at least of Europe, 
in glory, in greatness, and in wealth, cannot be dis¬ 
cerned by the fairness of the ways, though a little 
perhaps by the broadness of them, from a village. 

For the last part, because I pass 
^stetutea these things over briefly, I will make 
mention unto you of three laws* 

1. The one, concerning the king’s pleasure. 

2. The second, concerning the people’s food. 

3 . And the third, concerning wares and manu¬ 
factures. 


You shall therefore inquire of the King’s plea- 
unlawful taking partridges and phea- 
sants or fowl, the destruction of the eggs of the 
wild-fowl, the killing of hares or deer, and the sell¬ 
ing of venison or hares: for that which is for exer¬ 
cise, and sport, and courtesy, should not be turned 
to gluttony and sale victual. 

You shall also inquire w^hether bakers 
and brewers keep their assize, and whe¬ 
ther as well they as butchers, innholders and vic¬ 
tuallers, do sell that which is wholesome, and at 
reasonable prices, and whether they do link and 
combine to raise prices. 

Lastly, you shall inquire whether Manufactures, 
the good statute be observed, whereby 
a man may have that he thinketh he hath, and not 
be abused or mis-served in that he buys: ^ ^ ^ 

I mean that statute that requireth that 
none use any manual occupation hut such as have 
been seven years apprentice to it; which law being 
generally transgressed, makes the people buy in 
effect chaff for corn ; for that which is mis-wrought 
will mis-wear. 

There be many more things inquirable by you 
throughout all the former parts, which it were over- 
long in particular to recite. You may be supplied 
either out of your own experience, or out of such 
bills and informations as shall he brought unto you, 
or upon any question that you shall demand of the 
court, which will he ready to give you any farther 
direction as far as is fit: but these which I have gone 
through, are the principal points of your charge; 
which to present, you have taken the name of God 
to witness 5 and in the name of God perform it. 
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ARRAIGNMENT OF THE LORD SANQUHAR, 

IN THE KING’S BENCH AT WESTMINSTBB. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


The Lord Sanquhar, a Scotch nobleman, having, in private revenge, suborned Robert CarMe to murder John Turner, mas¬ 
ter of fence, ttought, by his greatness, to have ijomo it out; but the king, respecting nothing so much as justice, would not 

suffer nobility to bo a shelter fir villany; but, according to law, on the ^th. of June, 1612, the said Lord oanquhar, having 
been arraigned and condemned, by the name of Robert Creighton, Esq. was before Westminster-haU Gate executed, 
where he med very penitent. At whose arraignment my lord Bacon, then Solicitor-General to King James, made this 
speech following: 


In this cause of life and death, the jury’s part is hath been said hy Mr. Attorney, or shall he saidhy 
in effect discharged; for after a frank and formal myself, is rather convenient than necessary, 
confession, their labour is at an end; so that what My lord Sanquhar, your fault is great, and cannot 
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be extenuated, and it need not be aggravated; and 
if it needed, you have made so full an anatomy of 
it out of your own feeling, as it cannot be matched 
by myself, or any man else, out of conceit j so as 
that part of aggravation I leave. Nay, more, this 
Christian and penitent course of yours draws me thus 
far, that I will agree, in some sort extenuates it: 
for certainly, as even in extreme evils there are de¬ 
grees j so this particular of your offence is such, as 
though it be foul spilling of blood, yet there are 
more foul: for if you had sought to take away a 
man^s life for his vineyard, as Ahab did j or for envy, 
as Cain didj or to possess his bed, as David didj 
surely the murder had been more odious. 

Your temptation was revenge, which the more 
natural it is to man, the more have laws both divine 
and human sought to repress it; Mihi vindicta.’^ 
But in one thing you and I shall never agree, that 
generous spirits, you say, are hard to forgive : no, 
contrariwise, generous and magnanimous minds are 
readiest to forgive j and it is a weakness and impo- 
tency of mind to he unable to forgive j 

Corpora maguanimo satis cst prostrasse leoui. 

But howsoever murders may arise from several 
motives, less or more odious, yet the law both of God 
and man involves them in one degree, and therefore 
you may read that in JoaVs case, which was a mur¬ 
der upon revenge, and matcheth with your case j he 
for a dear brother, and you for a dear part of your 
own body; yet there was a severe charge given, it 
should not be unpunished. 

And certainly the circumstance of time is heavy 
upon you; it is now live years since this unfortunate 
man Turner, be it upon accident, or be it upon de¬ 
spite, gave the provocation, which was the seed of 
your malice. All passions are siiaged with time : 
love, hatred, grief; all fire itself burns out with time, 
if no new fuel be put to it. Therefore for you to 
have been in the gall of bitterness so long, and to 
have been in a restless cbace of this blood so many 
years, is a strange example; and I must tell you 
plainly, that I conceive you have sucked those affec¬ 
tions of dwelling in malice, rather out of Italy and 
outlandish manners, where you have conversed, than 
out of any part of this island, England or Scotland. 

But that which is fittest for me to spend time in, 
the matter being confessed, is to set forth and mag¬ 
nify to the hearers the justice of this day; first of 
God, and then of the king. 

My lord, you have friends and entertainments in 
foreign parts; it had been an easy thing for you to 
set Carlile, or some other bloodhound on work, when 
your person had been beyond the seas; and so this 
news might have come to you in a packet, and you 
might have looked on how the storm would pass: 
but God bereaved you of this foresight, and dosed 
you here under the hand of a king, tlmt though 
abundant in clemency, yet is no less zealous of justice. 

Again, when you came in at Lambeth, you might 
have persisted in the denial of the procurement of 
the fact J Carlile, a resolute man, might perhaps have 
cleared you, for they that are resolute in mischief, 


are commonly obstinate in concealing the procurers 
and so nothing should have been against you but 
presumption. But then ?dso God, to take away all 
obstruction of justice, gave you the grace, which' 
ought indeed to be more true comfort to you, than 
any device whereby you might have escaped, to make 
a clear and plain confession. 

Other impediments there were, not a few, which 
might have been an interruption to this day^s justice, 
had not God in his providence removed them. • 
But, now that 1 have given God the honour, |e| 
me give it likewise where it is next due, which ■ 
to the king our sovereign. 

This murder was no sooner committed, and brought 
to his Majesty’s ears, hut his just indignation, 
wherewith he first was moved, cast itself into a great 
deal of cnr(‘ and provideiuat to have Justice done. 
First came forth Ids proclamation, Komewhat of a 
rare form, and deviscfd, and in effect dictated by his 
Majesty himself; and by tljat he did prosecute the 
offenders, as it were with the breath and blast of his 
mouth. Then did liii Majesty stretch forth his long 
arms, for kings have long arms when they will ex¬ 
tend them, one of them to the «c*a, where he took 
hold of Grey shipped for Sweden, who gave tlic first 
light of teslimemy; the other arm to Scotland, and 
took hold of Carlile, ere he was warm in his house, 
and brought him the hmgth of his kingdom under 
such safe watch and custody, m he could have no 
means to escape, no nor to iiii»clik*f himself, no nor 
learn any to «land imilC} in which eases, per¬ 

haps, this day’s junticc mlglit have received a stop. 
So tlmt 1 may conclude life Miijeiity hath showed 
him.self find’s true lieutenanf, and that he is no re- 
fipeet(‘r of persons i but the Fmglfeh, Scottish, noble¬ 
man, fenci*r, are to him alike in respect of justice. 

Nay, I must my farther, that his Majesty hath had, 
in this, a kind of proplieti<?aI apirit; for what time 
Carlile and drey, and you, my lord, yourself, were 
fled no man Imew whither, to the four wdnds, the 
king ever spake in a confident and undertaking man¬ 
ner, that wheresoever the <dlenders were in Europe, 
he would pnalmuf them forth to Justice; of which 
noble word God hatli made him ninst(»r. 

Lastly, I will eonehuk? tow'ardn you, my lord, that 
though your offence hath been great, yet your con¬ 
fession hath been frei*, and your behaviour and 
speech full of discretion; and this shows, that though 
you could not resist the temptcu*, yet you bear a 
Christian and gem*rous mind, nnsweralde to the noble 
family of which you are (^(^scended, This I commend 
unto yon, and take it to be an assunul token of God’s 
mercy and favour, in respect wliereof all worldly 
things are but trash; and so it is fit for you, as 
your state now is, to account them. And this is all 
I will say for the present 

The reader for hfg fuller information in 
this story of the lord Snnqnhar, is desired to 

peruse the case in the ninth book of the lord 
Coke’s Reports; at the end of which the whole 
series of the murder and trial is exactly related.] 
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THE CHARGE 

OF SIR FRANCIS BACON, KNIGHF, 

THE KING’S ATTOBNBl-GBNEBAL, 

TOUCHING duels; 

UPON AN INFORMATION IN THE STAR-CHAMBER AGAINST PRIEST AND WRIGHT 
WITH THE DECREE OF THE STAR-CHAMBER IN THE SAME CAUSE. 


My lords, 

I THOUGHT it fit for my place, and for tliese times, 
to bring to hearing before your lordships some 
cause touching jyrivate duels, to see if this court can 
do any good to tame and reclaim that evil which 
seems unbridled. And I could have wished that I 
had met with some greater persons, as a subject for 
your censure, both because it had been more wor¬ 
thy of this presence, and also the better to have 
showed the resolution myself hath to proceed with¬ 
out respect of persons in this business : but finding 
this cause on foot in my predecessor’s time, and 
published and ready for hearing, I thought to lose 
no time in a mischief that groweth every day ; and 
besides, it passes not amiss sometimes in govern¬ 
ment, that the greater sort be admonished by an 
example made in the meaner, and the dog to be 
beaten before the lion. Nay, I should think, my 
lords, that men of birth and quality will leave the 
practice when it begins to be vilified, and come so 
.low as to barber-surgeons and butchers, and such 
base mechanical persons. 

And for the greatness of this presence, in which 
I take much comfort, both as I consider it in itself, 
and much more in respect it is by his Majesty’s 
direction, I will supply the meanness of the particu¬ 
lar cause, by handling of the general point: to the 
end, that by the occasion of this present cause, both 
my purpose of prosecution against duels, and the 
opinion of the court, without which I am nothing, 
for the censure of them, may appear, and thereby 
olFenders in that kind may read their own case, and 
know what they are to expect j which may serve for 
a warnings until example may be made in some 
greater person: which 1 doubt the times will but 
too soon afford. 

Therefore before I come to the particular, where¬ 
of your lordships are now to judge, I think it time 
best spent to speak somewhat, 

First, Of the nature and greatness of this mischief. 

Secondly, Of the causes and remedies. 

Thirdly, Of the justice of the law of England, 


which some stick not to think defective in this 
matter. 

Fourthly, Of the capacity of this court, where cer¬ 
tainly the remedy of this mischief is best to he found. 

And fifthly, Touching mine own purpose and re¬ 
solution, wdierein I shall humbly crave your lord- 
ships’ aid and assistance. 

For the mischief itself, it may please your lord- 
ships to take into your consideration that when re¬ 
venge is once extorted out of the magistrates’ hands, 
contrary to God’s ordinance, ** Mibi vindicta, ego 
retribuam,” and every man shall bear the sword, not 
to defend, but to assail; and private men begin once 
to presume to give law to themselves, and to right 
their own wrongs, no man can foresee the danger 
and inconveniences that may arise and multiply 
thereupon. It may cause sudden storms in court, 
to the disturbance of his Majesty, and imsafety of 
his person; it may grow from quarrels to bandying, 
and from bandying to trooping, and so to tumult and 
commotion; from particular persons to dissension 
of families and alliances ; yea, to national quarrels, 
according to the infinite variety of accidents, which 
fall not under foresight: so that the state by this 
means shall be like to a distempered and imperfect 
body, continually subject to inflammations and con¬ 
vulsions. 

Besides, certainly, both in divinity and in policy, 
oflences of presumption arc the greatest Other 
offences yield and consent to the law that it is good, 
not daring to make defence, or to justify themselves; 
but this offence expressly gives the law an ajffront, 
as if there w^'cre two laws, one a kind of gown-law, 
and the other a law of reputation, as they term it; 
so that Paul’s and Westminster, the pulpit and the 
courts of justice, must give place to the law, as the 
king speakethin his proclamation, of ordinary tables, 
and such reverend assemblies; the year-books and 
statute-books must give place to some French and 
Italian pamphlets, which handle the doctrine of 
duels, which if they be in the right, transeamua ad 
ilia, let us receive them, and not keep the people in 
conflict and distraction between two laws. 
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Again, my lords, it is a miserable effect, when 
young men full of towardness and hope, such as the 
poets call aurorcs filn, sons of morning, in whom 
the expectation and comfort of their friends consist- 
eth, shall be cast away and destroyed in such a vain 
manner; but much more it is to be deplored when 
fio much noble and genteel blood should be spilt upon 
such follies, as, if it were adventured in the field in 
service of the king and realm, were able to make 
the fortune of a day, and to change the fortune of a ; 
kingdom. So as your lordships see what a desperate 
evil this is; it troubleth peace, it disfurnisheth war, 
it bringeth calamity upon private men, peril upon 
the state, and contempt upon the law. 

Touching the causes of it; the first motive, no 
doubt, is a false and erroneous imagination of honour 
and credit: and therefore the king, in his last pro¬ 
clamation, doth most aptly and excellently call them 
bewitching duels. For if one judge of it truly, it is 
no better than a sorcery that enchanteth the spirits 
of young men, that bear great minds with a false 
show, species fit Isa ; and a kind of satanical illusion 
and apparition of honour against religion, against law, 
against moral virtue, and against the precedents 
and examples of the best times and valiantest 
nations; as I shall tell you by and by, when I shall 
show you the law of England is not alone in this 
point. 

But then the seed of this mischief being such, 
it is nourished by vain discourses, and green and 
unripe conceits, which nevertheless have so pi*evailed, 
as though a man were staid and sober-minded, and a 
right believer touching the vanity and unlawfulness 
of these duels; yet the stream of vulgar opinion is 
such, as it imposeth a necessity upon men of value 
to conform themselves, or else there is no living or 
looking upon men’s faces: so that we have not to do, 
in this case, so much with particular persons, as 
with unsound and depraved opinions, like the do¬ 
minations and spirits of the air which the Scripture 
speaketh of. 

Hereunto may be added, that men have almost 
lost the true notion and understanding of fortitude 
and valour. For fortitude distinguisheth of the 
grounds of quarrels whether they be just; and not 
only so, but whether they be worthy ; and setteth a 
better price upon men’s lives than to bestow them 
idly: nay, it is weakness and disesteem of a man’s 
self, to put a man’s life upon such Hedger perform¬ 
ances : a man’s life is not to he trifled away; it is 
to be offered up and sacrificed to honourable services, 
public merits, good causes, and noble adventures. 
It is in expense of blood as it is in expense of 
money; it is no liberality to make a profusion of 
money upon every vain occasion, nor no more it is 
fortitude to make effusion of blood, except the cause 
be of worth. And thus much for the causes of 
this evil. 

For the remedies, I hope some great and noble 
person will put his hand to this plough, and I wish 
that my labours of this day may be but forerunners 
to the work of a higher and better hand. But yet to 
deliver my opinion as may be proper for this time 
and place, there be four things that I have thought 


on, as the most effectual for the repressing of this 
depraved custom of particular combats. 

The first is, That there do appear and be declared 
a constant and settled resolution in the state to 
abolish it. For this is a thing, my lords, must go 
down at once, or not at all; for then every particular 
man will think himself acquitted in his reputation, 
when he sees that the state takes it to heart, as an 
insult against the king’s power and authoritj’-, and 
thereupon hath absolutely resolved to master It; 
like unto that which was set down in express words 
in the edict of Charles IX. of France touching duels, 
that the king himself took upon him the honour of 
all that took themselves grieved or interested for not 
having performed the combat. So must the state 
do in this business: and in my conscience there is 
none that is hut of a reasonable sober disposition, 
be he never so valiant, except it be some furious 
person that is like a firework, but will he glad of it, 
when he shall see the law and rule of state dis¬ 
interest him of a vain and unnecessary hazard. 

Secondly, Care must be taken that this evil be no 
more cockered, nor the humour of it fed; wherein 
I humbly pray your lordships that I may speak my 
mind freely, and yet be understood aright. The 
proceedings of the great and noble commissioners 
martial I honour and reverence much, and of them I 
speak not in any sort; but I say the compounding 
of quarrels, which is otherwise in use by private 
noblemen and gentlemen, it is so punctual, and hath 
such reference and respect unto the received con¬ 
ceits, what’s hefore-hand, and what’s behind-hand, 
and I cannot tell what, as without all question it 
doth, in a fashion, countenance and authorize this 
practice of duels, as if it had in it somewhat of right 

Thirdly, I must acknowledge that I learned out 
of the king’s last proclamation the most prudent and 
best applied remedy for this offence, if it shall please 
his Majesty to use it, that the wit of man can devise. 
This offence, my lords, is grounded upon a false con¬ 
ceit of honour, and therefore it would be punished 
in the same kind, ** in eo quis rectissime plectitur, 
in quo peccat.” The fountain of honour is the king, 
and his aspect, and the access to his person con- 
tinueth honour in life, and to be banished from his 
presence is one of the greatest eclipses of honour 
that can be; if Ms Majesty shall he pleased that 
when this court shall censure any of these offences 
in persons of eminent quality, to add this out of his 
own power and discipline, that these persons shall 
be banished and excluded from his court for certain 
years, and the courts of his queen and prince, I 
think there is no man that hath any good blood in 
him will commit an act that shall cast him into that 
darkness, that he may not behold his sovereign’s face. 

Lastly, and that w’hich more properly concerneth 
this court: We see, ray lords, the root of this offence 
is stubborn; for it despiseth death, which is the ut¬ 
most of punishments; and it were a just but a 
miserable severity to execute the law without all 
remission or mercy, where the case proveth capital. 
And yet the late severity in Prance was more, where, 
by a kind of martial law, established by ordinance 
of the king and parliament, the party that had slain 
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anofher was presently had to the gibbet, insomuch there had been any virtue in it. ^ Nay, as he saith, 
as gentlemen of great quality were hanged, their '‘Fas e-st et ab hoste doceri.’^ It is memorable, that 
wmunds bleeding, lest a natural death should prevent is reported by a counsellor ambassador of the cm- 
the example of justice. But, my lords, the course peroFs, touching the censure of the Turks of these 
which we shall take is of far greater lenity, and yet duels : there was a combat of this kind performed 
of no less efficacy j which is to punish, in this court, by tw'O persons of quality of the Turks, w'^herein one 
all the middle acts and proceedings which tend to of them was slain, the other party was convented 
the duel, which I will enumerate to you anon, and before the counsel of bashaw’s; the manner of the 
so to hew and vex the root in the branches, which, reprehension was in these words: “ How durst you 
no* doubt, in the end will kill the root, and yet pre- undertake to fight one with the other? Are there 
vent the extremity of law. not Christians enough to kill ? Did you not know 

Now for the law of England, I see it excepted that whether of you shall be slain, the loss would be 
to, though ignorantly, in two points: the Great Seignior’s?’' So as we may see that the 

The one, That it should make no difference he- most warlike nations, whether generous or barbar- 
tween an insidious and foul murder, and the killing ous, have ever despised this wherein now men glory, 
of a man upon fair terms, as they now call it. It is true, my lords, that I find combats of two 

The other, That the law hath not provided suffi- natures authorized, how justly I will not dispute as 
cient punishment, and reparations, for contumely of to the latter of them. 

words, as the lie, and the like. The one, when upon the approaches of armies in 

But these are no better than childish novelties the face one of the other, particular persons have 
against tlie divine law, and against all laws in effect, made challenges for trial of valours in the field upon 
and against the examples of all the bravest and the public quarrel 

most virtuous nations of the world. This the Romans called Fugnaperpromcationem. 

For first, for the law of God, there is never to he And this was never, but cither between the gene- 
found any difference made in homicide, but between rals themselves, who are absolute, or between parti- 
homicide voluntary and involuntary, which we term | culars by licence of the generals; never upon pri- 
misadventure. And for the case of misadventure i vate authority. So you see David asked leave when 
itself, there were cities of refuge j so that the of- he fought with Goliah; and Joab, when the armies 
fender was put to his flight, and that flight was suh- were met, gave leave, and said, ‘‘ Let the young 
ject to accident, whether the revenger of blood men play before us." And of this kind was that 
should overtake him before he had gotten sanctuary famous example in the wars of Naples, between 
or no. It is true that our law Imtli made a more twelve Spaniards and twelve Italians, where the 
subtle distinction between the will inflamed and the Italians bare away the victory; besides other infinite 
will advised, between manslaughter in heat and like examples worthy and laudable, sometimes by 
murder upon prepensed malice or cold blood, as the | singles, sometimes by numbers, 
soldiers call it, an indulgence*not unfit for a choleric j The second combat is a judicial trial of right, 
and warlike nation; for it is true, “ira furor brevis j where the riglit is obscure, introduced by the Goihs 
a man in fury is not himself. This privilege of and the northern nations, but more anciently en- 
passion the ancient Homan law restrained, but to a tertained in Spain; and this yet remains in some 
case: that was, if the husband took the adulterer cases as a divine lot of battle, though controverted 
in the manner ; to that rage and provocation only it by divines, touching tlie lawfulness of it: so that 
gave way, that a homicide was justifiable. But a wise writer saith, “ Taliter pugnantes videnturten- 
.for a difference to be made in case of killing and tare Deura, quia hoc yolimt ut Deus ostendat et fa- 
destroying man, upon a fore-thought purpose, be- exat miraculum, ul just am causani habens victor 
tween foul and fair, and as it were between single efliciatur, quod smpe contra accidit," But liowso- 
murder and vied murder, it is but a monstrous ever it be, this kind of fight taketh its warrant from 
child of this latter age, and there is no shadow of it law. Nay, the French themselves, whence this 
in any law divine or human. Only it is true, I find folly seemeth chiefly to have flown, never had it but 
in the Scripture that Cain enticed his brother into only in practice and toleration, and never as anthor- 
the field and slew him treacherously; hut Lamech ized by law; and yet now of late they have been 
vaunted of his manhood that he would kill a young fain to purge their folly with extreme rigour, in so 
man, and if it were to his hurt: so as I see no clif- much as many gentlemen left between death and 
ference between an insidious murder and a braving life in the duels, as I spake before, were hastened 
or presumptuous murder, but the difference between to hanging with their wounds bleeding. For the 
Cain and Lamech. state found it had been neglected so long, as nothing 

As hv examples in civil states, all memory doth could he thought cruelty which tended to the put- 
consent that Grmcia and Rome were the mostvaliant ting of it down, 

and generous nations of the world; and, that which As for the second defect pretended in our law, 
i.s more to be noted, they were free estates, and not that it hath provided no remedy for lies and fillips, 
under a monarchy; whereby a man would think it it may receive like answer. It would have been 
a great deal the more reason that particular persons thought a madness amongst the ancient lawgivers, 
should have lighted themselves; and yet they had to have set a punishment upon the lie given, which 
not this practice of duels, nor any thing that bare in effect is but a word of denial, a negative of an- 
ehow thereof: and sure they would have had it, if other's saying. Any lawgiver, if he had been asked 
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tlie question would have made Solon’s answer: That 
he had not ordained any punishment for it, because 
he never imagined the world would have been so 
fantastical as to take it so highly. The civilians, 
they dispute whether an action of injury lie for it, 
and rather resolve the contrary. And Francis the 
first of France, who first set on and stamped this 
disgrace so deep, is taxed by the judgment of all 
wise writers for beginning the vanity of it: for it was 
he, that when he had himself given the lie and defy 
to the emperor, to make it current in the world, 
said in a solemn assembly, That he was no honest 
man that would bear the lie which was the foun¬ 
tain of this new learning. 

As for words of reproach and contumely, whereof 
the lie was esteemed none, it is not credible, but 
that the orations themselves are extant, what ex¬ 
treme and exquisite reproaches were tossed up and 
down in the senate of Rome and the places of as¬ 
sembly, and the like in Grmcia, and yet no man took 
himself fouled by them, but took them but for breath, 
and the style of an enemy, and either despised them 
or returned them, but no blood spilt about them. 

So of every touch or light blow of the person, 
they are not in themselves considerable, save that 
they have got upon them the stamp of a disgrace, 
which maketh these light things pass for great 
matter. The law of England, and all laws, hold 
these degrees of injury to the person, slander, bat¬ 
tery, maim, and death; and if there be extraordinary 
circumstances of despite and contumely, as in case 
of libels, and bastinadoes, and the like, this court 
taketh them in hand, and punisheth them exerapla- 
rily. But for this apprehension of a disgrace, that 
a fillip to the person should be a mortal wound to 
the reputation, it were good that men did hearken 
unto the saying of Consalvo, the great and famous 
commander, that was wont to say, a gentleman’s 
honour should he de tela crassiore^ of a good strong 
warp or web, that every little thing should not catch 
in it; when as now it seems they are but of cobweb 
lawn, or such light stuff, which certainly is weak¬ 
ness, and not true greatness of mind, but like a sick 
man’s body, that is so tender that it feels every thing. 
And so much in maintenance and demonstration of 
the wisdom and justice of the law of the land. 

For the capacity of this court, I take this to be a 
ground infollible: that wheresoever an offence is 
capital or matter of felony, though it be not acted, 
there the combination or practice tending to that 
offence is punisliable in this court as a high misde¬ 
meanor. So practice to impoison, though it took no 
effect; waylaying to murder, though it took no efiect, 
and the like; have been adjudged heinous misde¬ 
meanors punishable in this court. Nay, inceptions 
and preparations in inferior crimes, that are not capi¬ 
tal, as suborning and preparing of witnesses that 
were never deposed, or deposed nothing material, 
have likewise been censured in this court, as appear- 
eth by the decree in Garnon’s case.. 

Why then, the major proposition being such, the 
minor cannot be denied: for every appointment of 
the field is but combination and plotting of murder; 
let them gild it how they list, they shall never have 


fairer terms of me in place of justice. Then the 
conclusion followeth, that it is a case fit for the cen¬ 
sure of the court. And of this there be precedents 
in the very point of challenge. 

It was the case of Wharton plaintiff, against 
Ellekar and Acklam defendants, where Acklam 
being a follower of Ellekar’s was censured for car¬ 
rying a challenge from Ellekar to Wharton, though 
the challenge was not put in writing, but delivered 
only by word of message; and there are words jn 
the decree that such challenges are to the subversion 
of government. 

These things are well known, and therefore I 
needed not so much to have insisted upon them, 
but that in this case I would be thought not to inno¬ 
vate any thing of my own head, but to follow the 
former precedents of the court, though I mean to do 
it more throughly, because the time requires it more. 

Therefore now to come to that which concerneth 
my part; I say that by the favour of the king and 
the court, I will prosecute in this court in the cases 
following. 

If any man shall appoint the field, though the 
fight be not acted or performed. 

If any man shall send any challenge in writing, 
or any message of challenge. 

If any man carry or deliver any writing or mes¬ 
sage of challenge. 

if any man shall accept or return a challenge. 

If a man shall accept to be a second in a chal¬ 
lenge of either side. 

If any man shall depart the realm, with intention 
and agreement to perform the fight beyond the seas. 

If any man shall revive a quarrel by any scandal¬ 
ous bruits or writings, contrary to a former procla¬ 
mation published by his Majesty in that behalf. 

Nay, I hear there be some counsel learned of 
duels, that tell young men when they are before¬ 
hand, and when they are otherwise, and thereby 
incense and incite them to the duel, and make an 
art of it ; I hope I shall meet with some of them 
too: and I am sure, my lords, this course of prevent¬ 
ing duels, in nipping them in the bud, is fuller of 
clemency and providence than the suffering them ' 
to go on, and banging men with their wounds bleed¬ 
ing, as they did in France. 

To conclude, I have some petitions to make first to 
your lordship, my lord chancellor, that in case I be 
advertised of a purpose in any to go beyond the sea 
to fight, I may have granted his Majesty’s writ of 
Ne exeat regnum to stop him, for this giant bestrideth 
the sea, and I would take and snare him by the foot 
on this side; for the combination and plotting is on 
this side, though it should be acted beyond sea. 
And your lordship said notably the last time I made 
a motion in this business, that a man may be as well 
far de se as felo de se^ if be steal out of the realm 
for a bad purpose; as for the satisfying of the words 
of the writ, no man will doubt but he doth machinari 
contra coronain^ as the words of the writ be, that 
seeketh to murder a subject; for that is ever contra 
coronam et dignitatem. I have also a suit to your 
lordships all in general, that for justice’ sake, and 
for true honour’s sake, honour of religion, law, and 
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the king our master, against this fond and false dis¬ 
guise or puppetry of honour, I may in my prosecu¬ 
tion, which, it is like enough, may sometimes stir 
coals, which I esteem not for my particular, but as 
it may hinder the good service, I may, I say, be 
countenanced and assisted from your lordships. Last¬ 
ly, I have a petition to the nobles and gentlemen of 
England, that they would learn to esteem themselves 


at a just price. Non hos qumsitum muniis in usus, 
their blood is not to be spilt like water or a vile thing; 
therefore that they would rest persuaded there can¬ 
not be a form of honour, except it be upon a worthy 
matter. But for this, ipsi viderintf I am resolved. 
And thus much for the general, now to the present 
case. 


THE 

DECREE OF THE STAR-CHAMBER 

AGAINST 

DUELS, 

IN CAMERA STELLATA CORAM CONCILTO, IBIDEM, 26 JANUARII, 11 JAC. REGIS. 

PRESENT. 


George Lord Archbishop of Cantorhury. 

Thoma.s Lord Ellesmere, Lord ChauceUov of England. 
Henry Earl of Northampton, Lor<l Privy Seal. 

Charles Karl of Nottingham, Lord iiigh Admiral of England, 
Thomas E. of Sutlolk, Lord Chamberlain. 

John lJ(^rd Bishop of London, 

Phhvard Lord Zouch,. 

Tins day was heard and debated at large the 
several matters of informations here exhibited by 
Sir Francis Bacon, knight, bis Majesty’s attorney- 
genernl, the one against ‘William Priest, gentleman, 
for writing and sending a letter of challenge, toge¬ 
ther with a stick, which should be the length of llie 
weapon: and the other against Richard Wright, 
esquire, for carrying and delivering the said letter 
and stick unto the party challenged, and for other 
contemptuous and insolent behaviour used before the 
• jtistices of the peace in Burrey at their sessions, before 
whom he was cotivented. Upon the opening of which 
cau.se, his Highness’s said attorney-general did first 
give his reason to the courts why* in a caso which 
he intended should be a leading case for the repress¬ 
ing of so great a mischief in the commonwealth, 
and concerning an otTence which reigneth chiefly 
amongst persons of honour and quality, he should 
begin with a cause whicdi had passed between so 
mean persons as the defendants seemed to be; which 
he said was done, because he found this cause ready 
published; and in so growing an evil, he thought 
good to lose no time j whereunto he added, that it 
was not amiss sometimes to beat the dog before the 
lion ; saying farther, that he thought it would be 
some motive for persons of high birth and counte¬ 
nance to leave it, when they saw it was taken up by 
base and mechanical fellows 5 but concluded, that he 
resolved to proceed without respect of persons for the 
time to come, and for the present to supply the 
meanness of this particular case by insisting the 
longer upon the general point. 


William Ijord Knolles, Treasurer of the Household. 

Edward Lord Wottou, CompiroUer. 

John L«>rd Stanhope, Vice-chambcrlain, 

ISir Edward Coke, Kni|j;bt, Lord Chief Justice of England. 
Sir Henry Hobart, Knight, Lord Chief Justice of the Com¬ 
mon-pleas. 

Sir Julius C8e.sar, Knight, Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Wherein he did first express unto the court at 
large the greatness and dangerous consequence of 
this presumptuous offence, which extorted revenge 
out of the magistrate’s hands, and gave boldness to 
private men to be lawgivers to themselves; the 
rather because it is an offence that doth justify itself 
against the law, and plainly gives the law an affront; 
describing also the miserable effect which itdraweth 
upon private families, by cutting off young men, 
otherwise of good hope ; and chiefly the loss of the 
king and the commonwealth, by the casting away of 
much good blood, which, being spent in the field 
upon occasion of service, were able to continue the 
renown which this kingdom hath obtained in all ages 
of being esteemed fictofIons*' ' 

Secondly, his Majesty’s said attorney-general did 
discourse touching the causes and remedies of this 
mischief that pirevailed so in these times; showing 
the ground thereof to be a false and erroneous ima¬ 
gination of honour and credit, according to the term 
which was given to those duels by a former proclam¬ 
ation of his Majesty’s, which called them bewitch¬ 
ing duels, for that it was no better than a kind of 
sorcery, which enchanteth the spirits of young men, 
which bear great minds, with a show of honour in 
that which is no honour indeed; being against reli¬ 
gion, law, moral virtue, and against Ine precedents 
and examples of the best times and valiantest na¬ 
tions of the world; which though they excelled for 
prowess and military virtue in a public quarrel, yet 
knew not what these private duels meant; saying 
farther, that there was too much way and counte- 
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nance given unto these duels, by the course that is 
held by noblemen and gentlemen in compounding of 
(juarrelSj who use to stand too punctually upon con¬ 
ceits of satisfactions and distinctions, what is before¬ 
hand, and what behind-hand, w^hich do but feed the 
humour: adding likewise, that it was no fortitude 
to show valour in a quarrel, except there were a just 
and worthy ground of the quarrel; but that it was 
weakness to set a man’s life at so mean a rate as to 
bestow it upon trifling occasions, wdrich ought to be 
rather offered up and sacrificed to honourable ser¬ 
vices, public merits, good causes, and noble adven¬ 
tures. And as concerning the remedies, he concluded, 
that the only way was, that the state would declare 
a constant and settled resolution to master and put 
down this presumption in private men, of whatsoever 
degree, of righting their own wrongs, and this to do 
at once ; for that then every particular man would 
think himself acquitted in his reputation, when that 
he shall see that the state takes his honour into their 
own hands, and standeth between him and any in¬ 
terest or prejudice, wdiich he might receive in his 
reputation for obeying: whereimto he added like¬ 
wise, that the wisest and mildest wmy to suppress 
these duels was rather to punish in this court all the 
acts of preparation, which did in any wise tend to 
the duels, as this of challenges and the like, and so 
to prevent the capital punishment, and to vex the 
root in the branches, than to suffer them to run on to 
the execution, and then to punish them capitally 
after the manner of France: where of late times 
gentlemen of great quality that had killed others in 
duel, were carried to the gibbet with their w'ounds 
bleeding, lest a natural death should keep them from 
the example of justice. 

Thirdly, His Majesty’s said attorney-general did, 
by many reasons which he brought and alleged, free 
the law of England from certain vain and childish 
exceptions, which are taken by these duellists: the 
one, because the law makes no difference in punish¬ 
ment between an insidious and foul murder, and the 
killing a man upon challenge and fair terms,, as 
they call it. The other, for that the law hath not 
provided sufficient punishment and reparation for 
contumely of words, as the lie, and the like; wherein 
his Majesty’s said attorney-general did show, hy many 
weighty arguments and examples, that the law of 
England did consent with the law of God and the 
law of nations in both those points, and that this 
distinction ih murder between foul and fair, and this 
grounding of mortal quarrels upon uncivil and re¬ 
proachful words, or the like disgraces, w’as never 
authorized by any law or ancient examples; hut it 
is a late vanity crept in from the practice of the 
French, who themselves since have been so weary 
of it, as they have been forced to put it down with 
all severity. 

Fourthly, His Majesty’s said attorney-general did 
prove unto the court by rules of law and precedents, 
that this court hath capacity to punish sending and 
accepting of challenges, though they were never 
acted nor executed; taking for a ground infallible, 
that wheresoever an ofifence is capital or matter of 
felony, if it be acted and performed, there the con¬ 


spiracy, combination, or practice tending to the same 
offence, is punishable as a high misdemeanor, al¬ 
though they never were performed. And therefore, 
that practice to impoison, though it took no eflfect, 
and the like, have been punished in this court; and 
cited the precedent in Garnon’s case, wherein a 
crime of a much inferior nature, the suborning and 
preparing of witnesses, though they never were de¬ 
posed, or deposed nothing material, was censured in 
this court: wdiereupon he concluded, that foras¬ 
much as every appointment of the field is in law but 
a combination of plotting of a murder, howsoever 
men might gild it; that therefore it was a case fit 
for the censure of this court: and therein he vouch¬ 
ed a precedent in the very point, that in a case be¬ 
tween Wharton plaintiff, and Ellekar and Acklara 
defendants; Acklam being a follower of Ellekar, 
had carried a challenge unto Wharton; and although 
it were hy word of mouth, and not by writing, yet 
it was severely censured by the court; the decree 
having words that such challenges do tend to the 
subversion of government. And therefore his Ma¬ 
jesty’s attorney willed the standers-by to take notice 
that it was no innovation that he brought in, hut a 
proceeding according to former precedents of the 
court, although he purposed to follow it more 
thoroughly than had been done ever heretofore, be¬ 
cause the times did more and more require it. Lastly, 
his Majesty’s said attorney-general did declare and 
publish to the court in several articles, his purpose 
and resolution in what cases he did intend to prose¬ 
cute offences of that nature in this court; that is to 
say, that if any man shall appoint the field, although 
the fight be not acted or performed ; if any man 
shall send any challenge in writing or message of 
challenge; if any man shall carry or deliver any 
writing or message of challenge ; if any man shall 
accept or return a challenge ; if any man shall ac¬ 
cept to be a second in a challenge of either part; 
if any man shall depart the realm with intention and 
agreement to perform the fight beyond the seas; if 
any man shall revive a quarrel by any scandalous 
bruits or writings contrary to a former proclama¬ 
tion, published by his Majesty in that behalf; that 
in all these cases his Majesty’s attorney-general, in 
discharge of his duty, by the favour and assistance 
of his Majesty and the court, would bring the of¬ 
fenders, of what state or degree soever, to the jus¬ 
tice of this court, leaving the lords commissioners 
martial to the more exact remedies : adding farther, 
that he heard there were certain counsel learned of 
duels, that tell young men when they are before¬ 
hand, and when they are otherwise, and did incense 
and incite them to the duel, and made an art of it; 
who likewise should not be forgotten. And so con¬ 
cluded with two petitions, the one in particular to 
the lord chancellor, that in case advertisement were 
given of a purpose in any to go beyond the seas to 
fight, there might be granted his Majesty’s writ of 
Ne exeat regnum against him; and the other to the 
lords in general, that he might be assisted and coun¬ 
tenanced in this service. 

After which opening and declaration of the gene¬ 
ral cause, his Majesty’s said attorney did proceed to 
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set forth the proofs of this particular challenge and 
offence now in hand, and brought to the judgment 
and censure of this honourable court; whereupon it 
appeared to this honourable court by the confession 
of the said defendant Priest himself, that he having 
received some wrong and disgrace at the hands of 
one Hutchest, did thereupon, in revenge thereof, 
write a letter to the said Hutchest, containing a 
challenge to fight with him at single rapier, which 
letter the said Priest did deliver to the said defend¬ 
ant Wright, together with a stick containing the 
length of the rapier, wherewith the said Priest 
meant to perform the fight. Whereupon the said 
Wright did deliver the said letter to the said Hut¬ 
chest, and did read the same unto him; and after 
the reading thereof, did also deliver to the said 
Hutchest the said stick, saying, that the same was 
the length of the weapon mentioned in the said 
letter. But the said Hutchest, dutifully respecting 
the preservation of his Majesty^s peace, did refuse 
the said challenge, whereby no farther mischief did 
ensue thereupon. 

This honourable court, and all the honourable pre¬ 
sence this day sitting, upon grave and mature deliber¬ 
ation, pondering the quality of these offences, they 
generally approved the speech and observations of 
ins Majesty’s said attorney-general, and highly com¬ 
mended his great care and good service in bringing 
a cause of this nature to public punishment and ex¬ 
ample, and in professing a constant purpose to go 
on in the like course with others : letting him know, 
that he might expect from the court all concurrence 
and assistance in so good a w'ork. And thereupon 
the court did by their several opinions andi sentences 
declare how much it imported the peace and pros¬ 
perous estate of his Majesty and his kingdom to nip 
this practice and offence of duels in the head, wdiich 
now did ovei'spread and grow universal, even among 
mean persons, and was not only entertained in prac¬ 
tice and custom, but w^as framed into a kind of art 
and precepts : so that, according to the saying of 
the Scripture, viuc/i'ie/'Is hmghied like a law. And 
the court with one consent did declare their 0 ^) 1 - 
nions: That by the ancient law of the land, all 
inceptions, preparations, and combinations to execute 
unlawful acts, though they never be performed, as 
they he not to be punished capitally, except it be in 
case of treason, and some other particular cases of’ 
statute law; so yet they arc punishable as misde¬ 
meanors and contempts: and that this court was 
proper for offences of such nature ; especially in 
this case, where the bravery and insolency of the 
times are such as the ordinary magistrates and jus¬ 
tices that are trusted witli the preservation of the 
peace, are not able to master and repress those of¬ 
fences, which vrere by the court at large set forth, 
to he not only against the law of God, to whom, and 
his substitutes, all revenge belongeth, as part of his 
}>rcrogative, hut also against the oath and duty of 
every subject unto his Majesty, for that the subject 
doth sw''ear unto him by the ancient law allegiance 
of life and member ; whereby it is plainly inferred, 
that the subject hath no disposing power over him¬ 
self of life and member to be spent or ventured ac¬ 


cording to his own passions and fancies, insomuch 
as the very practice of chivalry in justs and tournays, 
which are hut images of martial actions, appear by 
ancient precedents not to be lawful without the king’s 
licence obtained. The court also noted, that these 
private duels or combats were of another nature 
from the combats which have been allowed by the 
law, as well of this land as of other nations, for the 
trial of rights or appeals. For that those combats 
receive direction and authority from the law; 
whereas these contrariwise spring only from the 
unbridled humours of private men. And as for the 
pretence of honour, the court much mislildng the 
confusion of degrees which is grown of late, every 
man assuming unto himself the term and attribute 
of honour, did utterly reject and condemn the opi¬ 
nion that the private duel, in any person whatso¬ 
ever, had any grounds of honour; as well because 
nothing can be honourable that is not lawful, and 
that it is no magnanimity or greatness of mind, but 
a swelling and tumour of the mind, where there 
hiileth a right and sound judgment; as also for that 
it was rather justly to be esteemed a w^eakness, and 
a conscience of small value in a man’s self, to be de¬ 
jected so with a w’-ord or trifling disgrace, as to 
think there is no re-cure of it, but by the hazard of 
life; whereas true honour in persons that know 
their ow*n worth, is not of any such brittle substance, 
but of a more strong composition. And finally, the 
court showing a firm and settled resolution to pro¬ 
ceed with all severity against these duels, gave 
warning to all young noblemen and gentlemen, 
that they should not expect the like comiivanee or 
toleration as formerly have been, but that justice 
should have a full passage without protection or 
interruption. Adding, that after a strait inhibition, 
whosoever should attempt a challenge or combat, in 
case where the other party was restrained to answer 
j him, as now all good subjects are, did by their own 
principles receive the dishonour and disgrace upon 
himself. 

And for the present cause, the court hath ordered, 
adjudged, and decreed, that the said William Priest 
and Richard Wright be committed to the prison of 
the Fleet, and the said Priest to pay five hundred 
pounds, and the said Wright five hundred marks, for 
their several fines to liis Majesty’s use. And to the 
end, that some more public example may be made 
hereof amongst his Majesty’s people, the court hath 
further ordered and decreed, that the said Priest and 
Wright shall at the next assizes, to be bolden in the 
county of Surrey, publicly, in face of the court, the 
judges sitting, acknowledge their high contempt and 
offence against God, his Majesty, and his laws, and 
show themselves penitent for the same. 

Moreover, the wisdom of this high and honour¬ 
able court thought it meet and necessary, that all 
sorts of his Majesty’s subjects should understand and 
take notice of that which hath been said and handled 
this day touching this matter, as well by his High¬ 
ness’s attorney-general, as hy the lords judges, touch¬ 
ing the law in such cases. And therefore the 
court hath enjoined Mr. Attorney to have special 
care to the penning of this decree, for the setting 
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forth in the same summarily the matters and rea- 

sons, which have been opened and delivered by the 
court touching the same j and nevertheless also at 
some time convenient to publish the particulars of 
his speech and declaration, as very meet and worthy 
to be remembered and made known unto the world, 
as these times are. And this decree, being in such 
sort carefully drawn and penned, the whole court 
thought it meet, and so have ordered and decreed, 
that the same be not only read and published at the 
next assizes for Surrey, at such time as the said Priest 
and Wright are to acknowledge their offences as 
aforesaid; hut that the same be likewise published 
and made known in all shires of this kingdom. And 
to that end the justices of assize are required by this 
honourable court to cause this decree to he solemnly 


WILLIAM TALBOT. 

I read and published in all the places and sittings of 
1 their several circuits, and in the greatest assembly j 
to the end, that all his Majestysubjects may take 
knowledge and understand the opinion of this ho¬ 
nourable court in this case, and in what measure his 
Majesty and this honourable court piirposeth to 
punish such as shall fall into the like contempt and 
offences hereafter. Lastly, this honourable court 
much approving that which the right honourable 
Sir Edward Coke, knight, lord chief justice of Eng¬ 
land, did now deliver touching the law in this case 
of duels, hath enjoined his lordship to report the 
same in print, as he hath formerly done divers other 
cases, that siich as understand not the law in that 
behalf, and all others, may better direct themselves, 
and prevent the danger thereof hereafter. 


THE CHARGE 

OF SIR FRANCIS BACON, KNIGHT 

THE KING’S ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 

AGAINST WILLIAM TALBOT, 

A COUNSELLOR AT LAW, OP IRELAND, 

CCOlf AS ISrOBMATIOS IS THE STAB-CHAMBER “ ORE TESCS," FOB A VeITING nsnpn t.i, 

TALBOT BEISG DEMASOED, WHETHER THE DOCTRINE OF SCABBE, TOUChZ DWOs”so aCkZLTf s™ 
EXCOMMCSICATED, WERE THEE OR NO? HE ASSWEREO, T^AT HE BEFERRBD HIMrF 
WHICH THE CATHOLIC EOMAS CBDBCH SHOOLD DETERMINE THEE^ 

ULTIMO DIE TERMINI HILARII, UNDECIMO JACOBI REGIS. 


My lords, 

I BROUGHT before you the first sitting of this term 
the cause of duels; but now this last sitting I shall 
bring before you a cause concerning the greatest 
duel which is in the Christian world, the duel and 
conflict between the lawful authority of sovereign 
lungs, which is God’s ordinance for the comfort of 
human society, and the swelling pride and usurpation 
ot the see of Rome, in temporalibus, tending- alto¬ 
gether to anarchy and confusion. Wherein if this 
pretence in the pope of Rome, by cartels to make 
sovereign princes as the banditti, and to proscribe 
their lives, and to expose their kingdoms to prey; 
If these pretences, I say,.and all persons that submit 
themselves to that part of the pope’s power in the 
lea_st degree, be not by all possible severity repressed 
and punished, the state of Christian kings will be 
no other than the ancient torment described bv the 
poete in the hell of the heathen, a man sitting 
nchly robed, solemnly attended, delicious fare, &e. 
With a sword hanging over hi? J}e»d, ban^ng by a 


I small thread, ready every moment to be cut down 
by an accursing and accursed hand. Surely I had 
thought they had been the prerogatives of God 
alone, and of his secret judgments : » Solvam cin¬ 
gula regum,” “ I will loosen the girdles of kings, ” 

or again, “He poureth contempt upon princes,” or, 

“ I will give a king in my wrath, and take him away 
again in my displeasure, ” and the like: but if these 
be the claims of a mortal man, certainly they are 
but the mysteries of that person which “ exalts him¬ 
self above all that is called God,” “ supra omne quod 
mcituv Deus.” Note it well, not above God, though 
mat in a sense be true, hut “ above all that is called 
Godj ^ that is, lawful kings and .magistrates. 

But, my lords, in this duel I find this Talbot, that 
18 now before you, but a coward, for he hath given 

ground, he halh gone backward and forward, but in 

such a fashion, and with such interchange of re¬ 
penting and relapsing, as I cannot tell whether it 
doth extenuate or aggravate his offence. If he shall 
more publicly in the face of the court fall and settle 
upon a fight mind, I shall be glad of it, and he 
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that would he against the king's mercy, I would he 
might need the king’s mercy: hut nevertheless the 
court will proceed hy rules of justice. 

The offence therefbre wherewith I charge this Tal¬ 
bot, prisoner at the bar, is this in brief and in effect; 
That he hath maintained, and maintaineth under his 
hand, a power in the pope for deposing and murder¬ 
ing of kings. In w^hat sort he doth this, when I come 
to the proper and particular charge, I will deliver 
it in his own wmrds without pressing or straining. ^ 

But before I come to the particular charge of this 
man, I cannot proceed so coldly; but I must express 
unto your lordships the extreme and imminent 
danger wherein our clear and dread sovereign is, 
and in him we all; nay, all princes of both religions, 
for it is a common cause, do stand at this clay, by the 
spreading and enforcing of this furioi^s and pernici¬ 
ous opinion of the pope’s temporal power: which 
though the modest sort would blanch with the dis¬ 
tinction of “ in ordine ad spiritualia,” yet that is but 
an elusion; for he that maketh the distinction, will 
also make the ease. This peril, though it be in 
itself notorious, yet because there is a kind of clul- 
ness, and almost a lethargy in this age, give me 
leave to set before you two glasses, such as certainly 
the like never met in one age; the glass of Prance, 
and the glass of England. In that of k ranee the 
tragedies acted and executed in two immediate kings; 
in cne glass of England, the same, or more horrible, 
attempted likewise in a queen and king immediate, 
but ending in a happy deliverance. In France, 
Henry III. in the face of his army, before the walls 
of Paris, stabbed by a wretched Jacobino friar. 
Henry IV. a prince that the French do surname the 
Great, one that had been a saviour and redeemer of 
his country from infinite calamities, and a restorer 
of that monarchy to the ancient state and splendour, 
and a prince almost heroical, except it be in the 
point of revolt from religion, at a time when he was 
as it were to mount on liorsciback for the command¬ 
ing of the greatest forces that of long time had been 
levied in France, this king likewise stillettoed by a 
rascal votary, wdiich had been enchanted and con¬ 
jured for the purpose. 

In England, queen Elizabeth, of blessed memory, 
a queen comparable and to be ranked with the great¬ 
est kings, oftentimes attempted by like votaries, 
Sommervile, Parry, Savage, and others, but still pro¬ 
tected by the Watchman that sluinbereth not Again, 
our excellent sovereign king James, the sweetness 
and clemency of who.se nature were enough to 
quench and mortify all malignity, and a king shield- 
iH\ and supported by posterity; yet this king in 
tlie chair of Majesty, his vine and olive branches 
about him, attended by his nobles and third estate 
in ptriiament; ready in the twinkling of an eye, a# 
if it had been a particular dooms-day, to have been 
brought to ashes, dispersed to the four winds, I 
noted the last day, my lord chief justice, when lit 
spake of this powder treason, he laboured for words; 
though they came from him with great efficacy, yet 
he truly confessed, and so must all men, that that 
treason is above the charge and report of any words 
whatsoever. 


Now, my lords, I cannot let pass, but in these 
glasses which I spake of, besides the facts them- 
selve and danger, to show you two things ; the one 
the ways of God Almighty, which turneth the sword 
of Rome upon the kings that are the vassals of 
Rome, and over them gives it power; but protecteth 
those kings which have not accepted tlie yoke of his 
tyranny, from the effects of his malice * the other, 
that, as I said at first, this is a common^ cause of 
princes; it involveth kings of both religions; and 
therefore his Majesty did most 'worthily and pru¬ 
dently ring out the alarm-bell, to awake all other 
princes to think of it seriously, and in time. But 
this is a miserable case the while, that these Roman 
soldiers do either thrust the spear into the sides of 
God’s anointed, or at least they crown them with 
thorns; that is, piercing and pricking cares and 
fears, that they can never be quiet or secure of their 
lives or states. And as this peril is common to 
princes of both religions, so princes of both religions 
have been likewise equally sensible of every injury 
that touched their temporals. 

Thuanus reports in his story, that when the realm 
of France was interdicted by the violent proceedings 
of Pope Julius the second, the king, otherwise noted 
for a moderate prince, caused coins of gold to he 
stamped with his own image, and this superscription, 
Perdani nomen Babylonis e terra.” Of which 
Thuanus saith, himself had seen divers pieces there- 
' of. So as this catholic king was so much incensed 
I at that time, in respect of the pope’s usurpation, as 
he did apply Babylon to Rome. Charles the fifth 
emperor, who was accounted one of the pope’s best 
sons, yet proceeded in matter temporal towards pope 
Clement with strange rigour; never regarding the 
pontificality, hut kept him prisoner thirteen months 
in a pestilent prison ; and was hardly dissuaded by 
his council from having sent him captive into Spain ; 
and made sport with the threats of Frosberg the 
German, w^ho wore a silk rope under his cassock, 
which he would show in all companies; telling 
them that he carried it to strangle the pope with 
his own hands. As for Philip the fair, it is the 
ordinary example, how he brought pope Boniface 
the eighth to an ignominious end, dying mad and 
enraged; and how he styled his rescript to the 
pope’s bull, whereby he challenged his temporals, 
Sciat fatuitas vestra,” not your beatitude, but your 
Btultitude; a style worthy to he continued in the like 
cases; for certainly that claim, is mere folly and 
fury. As for native cxaiT)i)les, here it is too long a 
fudd to enter into them. Never kings of any nation 
kept the partition-wall between temporal and spirit 
tual better in limi‘S of greatest superstition; I report 
me to king Edward T. that set up so many crosses, 
and yet crossed that part of the pope’s jurisdiction, 
no man more strongly. But these things hav(^ pass¬ 
ed h(‘tler p(‘ns and speeches : here I end them. 

But nf>w to come to the particular charge of this 
man, I must inform your lordships tlie occasion and 
nature of this offenee ; There hath been published 
lately to the worlil a work of Suarez, a Ikjrtugucse, 
a Professor in the university of Coimbra, a confident 
and daring writer, such a one as Tally describes in 
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derision; nihil tarn verens, qnam ne dubitare ali- 
qua de re videretur one that fears nothing but this, 
lest he should seem to doubt of any thing. A fellow 
that thinks with his magistrality and goose-quill to 
give laws and menages to crowns and sceptres. In 
this man’s writing, this doctrine of deposing or mur¬ 
dering kings seems to comfe to a higher elevation 
than heretofore ; and it is more arted and positived 
than in others. For in the passages which your 
lordships shall hear read anon, I find three assertions 
which run not in the vulgar track, but are such as 
wherewith men’s ears, as I suppose, are not much 
acquainted j whereof the first is. That the pope hath 
a superiority over kings, as subjects, to depose them; 
not only for spiritual crimes, as heresy and schism, 
but for faults of a temporal nature; forasmuch as a 
tyrannical government tendeth ever to the destruc¬ 
tion of souls. So by this position, kings of either 
religion are alike comprehended, and none exempted. 
The second, that after a sentence given by the pope, 
this writer hath defined of a series, or succession, 
or substitution of hangmen, or bourreaiix, to be sure, 
lest an executioner should fail. For he saith. That 
when a king is sentenced by the pope to deprivation 
or death, the executioner, who is first in place, is he 
to whom the pope shall commit the authorit)^, which 
may be a foreign prince, it may be a particular sub¬ 
ject, it may be general to the first undertaker. But 
if there be no direction or assignation in the sen¬ 
tence special nor general, then, dejure, it appertains 
to the next successor, a natural and pious opinion; 
for commonly they are sons, or brothers, or near of 
Xin, all is one: so as the successor be apparent; 
and also that he be a catholic. But if he be doubt¬ 
ful, or that he be no catholic, then it devolves to the 
commonalty of the kingdom; so as he will be sure 
to have it done by one minister or other. The third 
is, he distinguisheth of two kinds of tyrants, a tyrant 
in title, and a tyrant in regiment: the tyrant in re¬ 
giment cannot be resisted or killed without a sentence 
precedent by the pope; but a tyrant in title may be 
killed by any private man whatsoever. By which 
doctrine he hath put the judgment of king’s titles, 
which I will undertake are never so clean but that 
some vain quarrel or exception may be made unto 
them, upon the fancy of every private man; and 
also couples the judgment and execution together, 
that he may judge him by a blow, without any other 
sentence. 

Your lordships see what monstrous opinions these 
are, :' how both these beasts, the beast with seven 
heads, i the beast with many heads, pope and 
people, at once let in, and set upon the sacred 
persons ings. 

Now to , 71 with the narrative ; there was an 

extract “1, certain sentences and portions of 

this book, be/'.^tg of this nature that I have set forth, 
by a great prelate and counsellor, upon a just occa¬ 
sion ; and there being some hollowness and hesita¬ 
tion in these matters, w^herein it is a thing impious 
to doubt, discovered and perceived in Talbot; he was 
asked his opinion concerning these assertions, in the 
presence of the best; and afterwards they were de¬ 
livered to him, that upon advice, and sedato ammo, he 


might declare himself. Whereupon, under his hand, 
he subscribes thus; 

May it please your honourable good lordships: 
Concerning this doctrine of Suarez, I do not perceive, 
by what I have read in this hook, that the same 
doth concern matter of faith, the controversy grow¬ 
ing upon exposition of Scriptures and councils, 
wherein being ignorant and not studied, I cannot 
take upon me to judge ; hut I do submit my opinio*n 
therein to the judgment of the catholic Roman 
church, as in all other points concerning faith I do. 
And for matter concerning my loyalty, I do acknow¬ 
ledge my sovereign liege Lord King James, to be 
lawful and undoubted King of all the kingdoms of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland; and I will bear true 
faith and allegiance to his Highness during my life, 
WILLIAM TALBOT. 

My lords, upon these words I conceive Talbot 
hath committed a great offence, and such a one, as 
if he had entered into a voluntary and malicious pub¬ 
lication of the like writing, it would have been too 
great an offence for the capacity of this court. But 
because it grew by a question asked by a council of 
estate, and so rather seemeth, in a favourable con¬ 
struction, to proceed from a kind of submission to 
answer, than from any malicious or insolent will; it 
was fit, according to the clemency of these times, to 
proceed in this manner before your lordships: and 
yet let the hearers take these things right; for cer¬ 
tainly, if a man be required by the council to deliver 
his opinion whether king James he king or no? and 
he deliver his opinion that he is not, this is high 
treason: but I do not say that these words amount 
to that; and therefore let me open them truly to 
your lordships, and therein open also the under¬ 
standing of the offender himself, how far they reach. 

My lords, a man’s allegiance must be independent 
and certain, and not dependent and conditional. 
Elizabeth Barton that was called the holy maid of 
Kent, affirmed, that if king Henry YIII. did not take 
Catharine of Spain again to his wife within a twelve- 
month, he should be no king: and this was treason. 
For though this act be contingent and future, yet the 
preparing of the treason is present. 

And in like manner, if a man should voluntarily 
publish or maintain, that whensoever a bull of de¬ 
privation shall come forth against the king, that from 
thenceforth he is no longer king; this is of like na¬ 
ture. But with this I do not charge you neither; 
but this is the true latitude of your wmrds, That if 
the doctrine touching the killing of kings be matter 
of faith, then you submit yourself to the judgment 
of the catholic Roman church : so as now, to do you 
right, your allegiance doth not depend simply upon 
a sentence of the pope’s deprivation against the 
king; hut upon another point also, if these doctrines 
be already, or shall be declared to be matter of faith. 
But, my lords, there is little won in this; there may 
be some difference to the guilt of the party, hut there 
is little to the danger of the king. For the same 
pope of Rome may, with the same breath, declare 
both. So as still, upon the matter, the king is made 
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but tenant at will of his life and kingdoms,* and the 
allegiance of his subjects is pinned upon the pope’s 
acts. And certainly, it is time to stop the current 
of this opinion of acknowledgment of the pope’s 
power in temporalibus ; or else it will sap and sup¬ 
plant the seat of kings. And let it not be mistaken, 
that Mr. Talbot’s offence should be no more than 
the refusing the oath of allegiance. For it is one 
thing to be silent, and another thing to affirm. As 
for the point of matter of faith, or not of faith, to 
tell your lordships plain, it would astonish a man to 
see the gulf of this implied belief. Is nothing ex¬ 
cepted from it ? If a man should ask Mr. Talbot, 
Whether he do condemn murder, or adultery, or 
rape, or the doctrine of Mahomet, or of Arius, in¬ 
stead of Suarez? Must the answer be with this ex¬ 
ception, that if the question concern matter of faith, 
as no question it doth, for the moral law is matter 
of faith, that therein he will submit himself to what 
the church shall determine? And, no doubt, the 
murder of princes is more than simple murder. But 


to conclude, Talbot, I will do you this right, and I 
will not be reserved in this, but to declare that that 
is true; that you came afterwards to a better mind; 
wherein if you had been constant, the king, out of 
his great goodness, was resolved not to have pro¬ 
ceeded with you in course of justice ; but then again 
you started aside like a broken bow. So that by 
your variety and vacillation you lost the acceptable 
time of the first grace, which was not to have con- 
vented you. 

Nay, I will go farther with you : your last sub¬ 
mission I conceive to be satisfactory and complete; 
but then it was too late, the king’s honour was upon 
it; it was published, and a day appointed for hear¬ 
ing; yet what preparation that may be to the second 
grace of pardon, that I know not: but I know my 
•lords, out of their accustomed favour, will admit you 
not only to your defence concerning that that hath 
been charged, but to extenuate your fault by any 
submission that now God shall put into your mind 
to make. 


A CHARGE GIVEN 

BY SIR FRANCIS BACON, KNIGHT, 

ms MAJBSXys attorney genekai., 

AGAINST 

MR. OLIVER SAINT JOHN, 

FOR SCANDALIZING AND TRADUCING IN THE PUBLIC SESSIONS, LETTERS SENT FROM THE LOEDS] 
OF THE COUNCIL TOUCHING THE BENEVOLENCE. 


My LORDS, 

I SHALL inform you ore tenuSf against this gentle¬ 
man Mr. L S. a gentleman, as it seems, of an ancient 
house and name; but for the present, I can think of 
him by no other name, than the name of a great 
offender. The nature and quality of his offence 
in sum is this: This gentleman hath upon advice, 
not suddenly by his pen, nor by the slip of his 
tongue; not privately, or in a corner, but publicly, 
as it were, to the face of the king’s ministers and 
justices, slandered and traduced the king our sove¬ 
reign, the law of the land, the parliament, and infi¬ 
nite particulars of his Majesty’s worthy and loving 
subjects. Nay, the slander is of that nature, that it 
may seem to interest the people in grief and discon¬ 
tent against the state ; whence might have ensued 
matter of murmur and sedition. So that it is not a 
simple slander, but a seditious slander, like to that the 
poet speaketh of—Calamosque armare veneno 
A venomous dart that hath both iron and poison. 

VOL. I. 2 Y 


To open to your lordships the true state of this 
offence, I will set before you, first, the occasion 
whereupon Mr. L S. wrought: then the offence it¬ 
self in his own words: and lastly, the points of his 
charge. 

My lords, you may remember that there was the 
last parliament an expectation to have had the king 
supplied with treasure, although the event ,Vled, 
Herein it is not fit for me to give opiu*' of a 
house of parliament, but I will give tesb'^.^ony of 
truth in all places. I served in the low t house, 
and I observed somewhat. This I do .firm, that 
I never could perceive but that the» in that 
house a general disposition to give, an . c^largely. 
The clocks in the house perchance might differ; 
some went too fast, some went too slow; but the 
disposition to give was general: so that I think I 
may truly say, solo tempore lapsus amor.” 

This accident happening tlius besides expectation, 
it stirred up and awaked in divers of his Majesty’s 
worthy servants and subjects of the clergy, the nobi- 
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lity, the court, and others here near at hand, an 
affection loving and cheerful, to present the king 
some "with plate, some with money, as free-will offer¬ 
ings, a thing that God Almighty loves, a cheerful 
giver: what an evil eye doth I know^ not. And, my 
lords, let me speak it plainly unto you : God forbid 
any body should be so wretched as to think that the 
obligation of love and duty, from the subject to the 
king, should be joint and not several. No, my lords, 
it is both. The subject petitioneth to the king in 
parliament. He petitioneth likewise out of par¬ 
liament. The king on the other side gives graces 
to the subject in parliament: he gives them like¬ 
wise, and poureth them upon his people out of par¬ 
liament : and so no doubt the subject may give to i 
the king in parliament, and out of parliament. It 
is true the parliament is intercursus magnus, the 
great intercourse and main current of graces and 
donatives from the king to the people, from the 
people to the king : but parliaments are held but at 
certain times : whereas the passages are always 
open for particulars j even as you see great rivers 
have their tides, but particular springs and fountains 
run continually. 

To proceed therefore: As the occasion, which 
was the failing of supply by parliament, did awake 
the love and benevolence of those that were at 
hand to give; so it was apprehended and thought 
fit by my lords of the council to make a proof 
whether the occasion and example both, would not 
awake those in the country of the better sort to follow. 
Whereupon, their lordships devised and directed let¬ 
ters unto the sheriffs and justices, which declared 
what was done here above, and wished that the 
country might be moved, especially men of value. 

Now, my lords, I beseech you give me favour and 
attention to set forth and observe unto you five 
points: I will number them, because other men may 
note them j and I will but touch them, because they 
shall not be drowned or lost in discourse, which I 
hold worthy the observation, for the honour of the 
state and confusion of slanderers; whereby it will 
appear most evidently what care was taken, that 
that which was then done might not have the ef¬ 
fect, no nor the show, no nor so much as the shadow 
of a tax; and that it was so far from breeding or 
bringing in any ill precedent or example, as contrari¬ 
wise it is a corrective that doth correct and allay the 
harshness and danger of former examples. 

The first is, that what was done was done imme¬ 
diately after such a parliament, as made general 
profession to give, and was interrupted by accident; 
so as you may truly and justly esteem it, “tanquam 
posthuma proles parliamenti,’^ as an after-child of 
the parliament, and in pursuit, in some small mea¬ 
sure, >^f the firm intent of a parliament past. You 
may take it also, if you will, as an advance or pro¬ 
visional help until a future parliament; or as a 
gratification simply without any relation to a parlia¬ 
ment; you can no ways take it amiss. 

The second is, that it wrought upon example, as 
a thing not devised, or projected, or required; no 
nor so much as recommended, until many that were 
never moved nor dealt with, exmero motu, had freely 


and frankly sent in their presents. So that the 
letters were rather like letters of news, what was 
done at London, than otherwise: and we know 

exempla ducunt, non trahunt;” examples they do 
but lead, they do not draw nor drive. 

The third is, that it was not done by commission 
under the great seal; a thing warranted by a mul¬ 
titude of precedents, both ancient, and of late time, 
as you shall hear anon, and no doubt warranted by 
law: so that the commissions be of that style and 
tenour, as they be to move that and not to levy: hut 
this was done by letters of the council, and no higher 
hand or form. 

The fourth is, that these letters had no manner 
of show of any binding act of state : for they con¬ 
tain not any special frame or direction how the busi¬ 
ness should be managed; but were written as upon 
trust, leaving the matter wholly to the industry and 
confidence of those in the country: so that it was 
an absque computo ; such a form of letters as no 
man could fitly be called to account upon. 

The fifth and last point is, that the whole car¬ 
riage of the business had no circumstance compul¬ 
sory. There was no proportion or rate set down, 
not so much as by way of a wish; there was no 
menace of any that should deny; no reproof of any 
that did deny ; no certifying of the names of any 
that had denied. Indeed, if men could not content 
themselves to deny, hut that they must censure and 
inveigh, nor to excuse themselves, but they must 
accuse the state, that is another case. But I say, for 
denying, no man was apprehended, no nor noted. 
So that I verily think, that there is none so subtle 
a disputer in the controversy of liberum arbitrium^ 
that can with all his distinctions fasten or carp upon 
the act, but that there was free-will in it. 

I conclude therefore, my lords, that this was a 
true and pure benevolence; not an imposition called 
a benevolence, w^hich the statute speaks of; as you 
shall hear by one of my fellows. There is a great 
difference, I tell you, though Pilate would not see 
it, between ‘‘ Rex Judseorum ” and se dicens Re¬ 
gem Judaeomm.’^ And there is a great difference, 
between a benevolence and an exaction called a be¬ 
nevolence, which the duke of Buckingham speaks of 
in his oration to the city; and defineth it to he not 
what the subject of his good-will would give, but 
what the king of his good-will would take. But 
this, I say, was a benevolence wherein every man 
had a prince's prerogative, a negative voice; and 
this word excusez moy^ w^as a plea peremptory. And 
therefore I do wonder how Mr. 1 . S. could foul or 
trouble so clear a fountain, certainly it was hut his 
own bitterness and unsound humours. 

Now to the particular charge : Amongst other 
counties, these letters of the lords came to the jus¬ 
tices of I)—shire, who signified the contents thereof, 
and gave directions and appointments for meetings 
concerning the business, to several towns and .places 
w'ithin that county: and amongst the rest, notice 
was given unto the town of A. The mayor of A 
conceiving that this Mr. I. S. being aprincipal person, 
and a dweller in that town, was a man likely to give 
both money and good example, dealt with him to 
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know his mind: he intending, as it seems, to play 
prizes, would give no answer to the mayor in pri¬ 
vate, but would take time. The next day then be¬ 
ing an appointment of the justices to meet, he takes 
occasion, or pretends occasion to be absent, because 
he would bring his papers upon the stage; and 
thereupon takes pen in hand, and instead of excus¬ 
ing himself, sits down and contriveth a seditious and 
libellous accusation against the king and state, which 
your lordships shall now hear, and sends it to the 
mayor: and withal, because the feather of his quill 
might fly abroad, he gives authority to the mayor 
to impart it to the justices, if he so thought good. 
And now, my lords, because I will not mistake or 
mis-repeat, you shall hear the seditious libel in the 
proper terms and words thereof. 

[Here the papers were read.] 

My lords, I know this paper offends your ears 
much, and the ears of any good subject; and sorry 
I am that the times should produce offences of this 
nature: but since they do, I would be more sorry 
they should be passed without severe punishment: 

“ Non tradite factum,’^ as the verse says, altered a 
little, aut si tradatis, facti qiioque tradite poenam,’^ 
If any man have a mind to discourse of the fact, let 
him likewise discourse of the punishment of the fact. 

In this writing, my lords, there appears a motister 
with four heads, of the progeny of him that is the 
father of lies, and takes his name from slander. 

The first is a wicked and seditious slander y or, if 
I shall use the Scripture phrase, a blaspheming of 
the king himself ; setting him forth for a prince per¬ 
jured in the great and solemn oath of his coronation, 
which is as it were the knot of the diadem; a 
prince that should be a violator and infringer of the 
liberties, laws, and customs of the kingdom ; a mark 
for a Henry the fourth; a match, for a Richard 
the second. 

The second is a slander and falsification, and 
wresting of the law of the land gross and ])alpahle : 
it is truly said by a civilian, “ Tortura leguin pes- 
the torture of laws is worse than the torture 
of men. 

The third is a slander and false charge of the 
parliament, that they had denied to give to the 
king: a point of notorious untruth. 

And the last is a slander and taunting of an infi¬ 
nite number of the king's loving subjects, tliat have 
given towards this benevolence and free contribu¬ 
tion; charging them ns accessary and co-adjutors to 
the king’s perjury. Nay, you leave m not there, hut 
you take upon you a pontifical liahif, and coupic 
your slander with a curse; but lliauks be to God, 
we have learned sufficiently out of the Scripture, 
that ** as the bird flics away, so the causeless curse 
shall not come.” 

Eor the first of these, which concerns the king, I 
have taken to myself the opening and aggravation 
thereof; the other three I have distributed to my 
fellows. 

My lords, I cannot but enter into this part with 
some wonder and astonishment, how it should come 
into the heart of a subject of England to vapour 
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forth such a wicked and venomous slander against 
the king, whose goodness and grace is comparable, 
if not incomparable, unto any of the kings his pro¬ 
genitors. This therefore gives ipe a just and neces¬ 
sary occasion to do two things : the one, to make 
some representation of his Majesty ; such as truly 
he is found to be in his government, which Mr. 1. 
S. chargeth with violation of laws and liberties: 
the other, to search and open the depth of Mr. L 
S. his offence. Both which I will do briefly ; because 
the one, I cannot express sufficiently; and the 
other, I will not press too far. 

My lords, I mean to make no panegyric or lauda¬ 
tive ; the king delights not in it, neither am I fit for 
it; but if it were but a counsellor or nobleman, 
whose name had suffered, and were to receive some 
kind of reparation in this high court, I would do him 
that duty as not to pass his merits and just attri¬ 
butes, especially such as are limited with the present 
case, in silence: for it is fit to burn incense where 
evil odours have been cast and raised. Is it so that 
king James shall be said to be a violator of the 
liberties, laws, and customs of his kingdoms? Or 
is he not rather a noble and constant protector and 
conservator of them all? I conceive this consisteth 
in maintaining religion and the true church; in 
maintaining the laws of the kingdom, which is the 
subject’s birthright; in temperate use of the pre¬ 
rogative; in due and free administration of justice, 
and conservation of the peace of the land. 

For religion, we must ever acknowledge, in the 
first place, that we have a king that is the principal 
conservator of true religion through the Christian 
world. He hath maintained it not only with sceptre 
and sword, but likewise by his pen j wherein also 
he is potent. 

He hath awaked and re-authorized the whole 
party of the reformed religion throughout Europe ; 
which through the insolency and divers artifices and 
enchantments of the adverse part, was grown a little 
dull and dejected : he hath summoned the frater¬ 
nity of kings to enfranchise themselves from the 
usurpation of the see of Rome: he hath made him¬ 
self a mark of contradiction for it. 

Neither can I omit, when I speak of religion, to 
rememb(?r that excellent act of his Majesty, which 
though it were done in a foreign country, yet the 
church of God is one, and the contagion of these 
things will soon pass seas md lands; I mean, in his 
constant and holy proceeding against the heretic 
Vorstius, whom, being ready to enter into the chair, 
and th(*re to have authorized one of the most pesti- 
h*nt and heathenish heresies that ever was begun, 
his Majesty by his constant opposition dismounted 
and pulled down. And I am persuaded there sits 
in this court one wdiom God doth the rather bless 
for being his Majesty’s instrument in that service. 

I cannot remember religion and tlie cbnrch, but 
I must think of the scuul plots of tin; same, which 
are the imiv<.*r.siti(‘.s. His Majesty, as for learning 
amongst kings, he is ineomparabh* in his person; 
so likewise hath he been in his government a benign 
or benevolent planet towards learning: by whose 
influence those nurseries and gardems of learning, 
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the universities, were never more in flower nor 

fruit. , . 1 . 

For the maintaining of the laws, wmich is the 
hedge and fence about the liberty of the subject, J 
may truly affirm it was never in better repair. He 
doth concur with the votes of the nobles; “ Nolu- 
mus leges Angliae mutare.” He is an enemy of 
innovation. Neither doth the universality of his 
own knowledge carry him to neglect or pass over 
the very forms of the laws of the land. Neither 
was there ever king, I am persuaded, that did con¬ 
sult so oft with his judges, as my lords that sit here 
know well. The judges are a kind of council of the 
king^s by oath and ancient institution ; but he useth 
them so indeed: he confers regularly with them 
upon their returns from their visitations and circuits: 
he gives them liberty, both to inform him, and to 
debate matters with him; and in the fall and con¬ 
clusion commonly relies on their opinions. 

As for the use of the prerogative, it runs within 
the ancient channels and banks: some things that 
were conceived to be in some proclamations, com¬ 
missions, and patents, as overflows, have been by his 
wisdom and care reduced; whereby, no doubt, the main 
channel of his prerogative is so much the stronger. 
For evermore overflows do hurt the channel. 

As for administration of justice between party 
and party, I pray observe these points. There is 
no news of great seal or signet that flies abroad for 
countenance or delay of causes; protections rarely 
granted, and only upon great ground, or by consent. 
My lords here of the council and the king himself 
meddle not, as hath been used in former times, with 
matters of meum and hium, except they have apparent 
mixture with matters of estate, hut leave them to 
the king^s courts of law or equity. And for mercy 
and grace, without which there is no standing before 
justice, we see, the king now hath reigned twelve 
years in his white robe, without almost any asper¬ 
sion of the crimson dye of blood. There sits my 
lord Hobart, that served attorney seven years. I 
served with him. We were sp happy, as there 
passed not through our hands any one arraignment for 
treason; and but one for any capital offence, which 
was that of the lord Sanquhar; the noblest piece of 
justice, one of them, that ever came forth in any 
king's time. 

As for penal laws, which lie as snares upon the 
subjects, and which were as a wcmo scii to king 
Henry VIL; it yields a revenue that will scarce 
pay for the parchment of the king's records at 
Westminster. 

And lastly for peace, we see manifestly his Ma¬ 
jesty bears some resemblance of that great name, 
** a Prince of Peace:" he hath preserved his subjects 
during his reign in peace, both within and without. 
For the peace with states abroad, we have it nsqite 
ad saiietatem: and for peace in the lawyers' phrase, 
which count trespasses, and forces, and riots, to be 
contra pacem; let me give your lordships this token 
or taste, that this court, where they should appear, 
had never less to do. And certainly there is no 
better sign of omnia bene, than when this court is 
in a still. 


But, ray lords, this is a sea of matter: and there¬ 
fore I must give it over, and conclude, that there 
was never king reigned in this nation that did better 
keep covenant in preserving the liberties and pro¬ 
curing the good of his people : so that I must needs 
say for the subjects of England, 

“0 fortunatos nimium sua si bona iiorint;** 

as no doubt they do both know and acknowledge it; 
whatsoever a few turbulent discourses may, throifgli 
the lenity of the time, take boldness to speak. 

And as for this particular, touching the benevo¬ 
lence, wherein Mr. I. S. doth assign his breach of 
covenant, I leave it to others to tell you what the 
king may cIo, or what other kings have done; but 
I have told you what our king and my lords have 
done : which, I say again, is so far from introducing 
a new precedent, as it doth rather correct, and mol¬ 
lify, and qualify former precedents. 

Now, Mr. I. S. let me tell you your fault in few 
words : for that I am persuaded you see it already, 
though I woo no man's repentance; but I shall, as 
much as in me is, cherish it where I find it. Your 
offence hath three parts knit together; 

Your slander, 

Your menace, and 

Your comparison. 

For your slander, it is no less than that the king 
is perjured in his coronation oath. No greater 
offence than perjury; no greater oath than that 
of a coronation. I leave it; it is too great to 
aggravate. 

Your menace, that if there wore a Bullingbroke, 
or I cannot tell what, there were matter for him, is 
a very seditious passage. You know well, that 
howsoever Henry the fourth's act, by a secret pro¬ 
vidence of God, prevailed, yet it was but an usurp¬ 
ation ; and if it were possible for such a one to be 
this day, wherewith it seems your dreams are 
troubled, I do not doubt, his end would be upon the 
block; and that he would sooner have the ravens 
sit upon his head at London bridge, than the crown 
at Westminster. And it is not your interlacing of- 
your “ God forbid," that will salve these seditious 
speeches: neither could it be a forewarning, because 
the matter was past and not revocable, but a very 
stirring np and incensing of the people. If I should 
say to you, for example, “ If these times were like 
some former times, of king Henry YIIL or some 
other times, which God forbid, Mr. L S. it would 
cost you your life;" I am sure you would not think 
this to be a gentle warning, but rather that I in¬ 
censed the court against you. 

And for your comparison with Richard 11. I see, 
you follow the example of them that brought him 
upon the stage, and into print, in queen Elizabeth's 
time, a most prudent and admirable queen. But let 
me entreat you, that when you will speak of queen 
Elizabeth or king James, you would compare them 
to king Henry YII. or king Edward I. or some other 
parallels to which they are alike. And this I would 
wish both you and all to take heed of, how you speak 
seditious matter in parables, or by tropes or ex¬ 
amples. There is a thing in an indictment called 
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an innuendo j you must beware bow you beckon or 
make signs upon the king in a dangerous sense: 
but I will contain myself and press this no farther. 
I may hold you for turbulent or presumptuous; but 
I hope you are not disloyal: you are graciously and 
mercifully dealt with. And therefore having now 


opened to my lords, and, t think to your own 
heart and conscience, the principal part of your 
offence, which concerns the king, I leave the rest, 
which concerns the law, parliament, and the subjects 
that have given, to Mr. Serjeant and_Mr* Solicitor# 


THE CHARGE 0 E OWEN, 

INDICTED OF HIGH TREASON, IN THE KING’S BENCH, 

BY SIR FRANCIS BACON, KNIGHT, 

HIS MAJESTY’S ATTORNEY-GENEEAE. 


The treason wherewith this man standeth charged, 
is for the kind and nature of it ancient, as ancient 
as there is any law of England; but in the particu¬ 
lar, late and upstart: and again, in the manner and 
boldness of the present case, new and almost un¬ 
heard of till this man. Of what mind he is now, I 
know not; but I take him as he was, and as he 
standeth charged. For high treason is not written 
in ice; that when the body relenteth, the impres¬ 
sion should go away. 

In this cause the evidence itself will spend little 
time: time therefore will be best spent in opening 
fully the nature of this treason, with the circum¬ 
stances thereof,* because the example is more than 
the man. I think good therefore by way of induce¬ 
ment and declaration in this cause to open unto the 
court, jury, and hearers, five things. 

The first is, the clemency of the king; because it 
is news, and a kind of rarity, to have a proceeding 
in this place upon treason; and perhaps it may be 
• marvelled by some, why after so long an intermis¬ 
sion it should light upon this fellow; being a per¬ 
son but contemptible, a kind of venomous iy, and a 
hang-by of^the seminaries. 

The second is, the nature of this treason, as con¬ 
cerning the fact, which, of all kinds of compassing 
the king’s death, I hold to be the most perilous, and 
as much differing from other conspiracies, as the 
lifting up of a thousand hands against the king, like 
the giant Briareus, differs from lifting up one or a 
few hands. 

The third point that I wiJl speak unto is, the doc¬ 
trine or opinion, which is the ground of this trea¬ 
son ; wherein I will not argue or speak like a di¬ 
vine or scholar, but as a man bred in a civil life; 
and to speak jdainly, I hold the opinion to he such 
that deserveth rather detestation than contestation. 

The fourth point is, the degree of this man^s 
oflence, which is more presumptuous than I have 
known any other to have fallen into in this kind, 
and hath a greater overflow of malice and treason. 

And fifthly, I will remove somewhat that may 


seem to qualify and extenuate this man’s offence ; 
in that he hath not affirmed simply that it is lawful 
to kill the king, but conditionally; that if the king 
be excommunicate, it is lawful to kill him: which 
maketh little diflference either in law or peril. 

For the king’s clemency, I have said it of late 
upon a good occasion, and I still speak it with com¬ 
fort : I have now served his Majesty’s solicitor and 
attorney eight years and better; yet this is the first 
time that ever I gave in evidence against a traitor 
at this bar or any other. There hath not wanted 
matter in that party of the subjects whence this kind 
of oflence floweth, to irritate the king: he hath been 
irritated by the powder of treason, which might 
have turned judgment into fury. He hath been 
irritated by wicked and monstrous libels; irritated 
by a general insolency and presumption in the 
papists throughout the land; and yet I see his 
Majesty keepeth Caesar’s rule: “Nil malo, quam 
eos esse similes sui, et mei.” He leaveth them to 
be like themselves; and he remaineth like himself, 
and striveth to overcome evil with goodness. A 
strange thing, bloody opinions, bloody doctrines, 
bloody examples, and yet the government still un¬ 
stained with blood. As for this Owen that is brought 
in question, though his person be in his condition 
contemptible; yet we see by miserable examples, 
that these wretches which are but the scum of the 
earth, have been able to stir earthquakes by mur¬ 
dering princes j and if it were in ease of contagion, 
as this is a contagion of the heart and soul, a rascal 
may bring in a plague into the city as well as a 
great man : so it is not the person, but the matter 
that is to be considered. 

For the treason itself, which is the second point, 
my desire is to open it in the depth thereof, i& it 
were possible; but it is bottomless : I said in the 
beginning, that this treason in the nature of it was 
old. It is not of the treasons whereof it may be 
said, from the beginning it was not so. You are 
indicted, Owen, not upon any statute made against 
the pope’s supremacy, or other matters, that have 
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reference to religion; but merely upon tliat law 
which was born with the kingdom, and was law even 
in superstitious times, when the pope was received. 
The compassing and imagining of the king's death 
was treason. The statute of 25 Edw. III. which 
was but declaratory, begins with this article as the 
capital of capitals in treason, and of all others the 
most odious and the most perilous: and so the civil 
law saith, Conjurationes omnium proditionum odio- 
sissimm et perniciosissimee/’ Against hostile inva¬ 
sions and the adherence of subjects to enemies, kings 
can arm. Rebellions must go over the bodies of many 
good subjects before they can hurt the king; but con¬ 
spiracies against the persons of kings are like thun¬ 
der-holts that strike upon the sudden, hardly to be 
avoided. Major metns a singulis,'^ saith he, quam 
ab universis/’ There is no preparation against 
them : aiid that preparation which may be of guard 
or custody, is a perpetual misery. And therefore 
they that have written of the privileges of ambassa¬ 
dors, and of the ampliliule of safe-conducts, have de- 
fuK'd, that if an ambassador or a man that cometh 
in upon the iiighest Hufe-conducts, do practise mat¬ 
ter <»f sr'dition in a state, yet by the law of nations 
1 h* ought Hu be remanded; Imt if he conspire against 
lh(? iife^ cjf a prince by violence or poison, he is to 
he justteed; Quia odium esi; omni privilegio ma- 
jns.” Nay, even amongst enemies, and in the most 
deadly wars, yet nevertheb‘ss conspiracy and assas- 
sinatio!i of princes hath been accounted villanoiis 
and (‘Kc(n'able, 

Tin? maimers of conspiring and compassing the 
lung's deatli are many : but it is most apparent, that 
amongst all the rest this surmounteth. First, be- 
rauHc it is grounded upon pretenced redigion j which 
is a truinpr‘t that intlameth the heart and powers of 
a man with daring and resolution more than any 
thing <dso. H(*condly, it is the hardest to he avoided; 
for witeu a particular conspiracy is plotted or at- 
tmnpteil agaiuHt a king by some one or some few 
conspirators, it nun,da with a number of impediments. 
Gommonly he that hath the head to devise it, hath 
not the iieart to undertake it: and the person that 
h used, sometimes faileth in courage; sometimes 
faileth in opportunity ; sometimes is touched with 
remorse. But to publish and maintain, that it may 
be lawful for any man living to attempt the life of 
a king, this doctrine is a venomous sop; or, as a 
legion of malign spirits, or an universal temptation, 
doth enter at once into the hearts of all that are any 
way prepared, or of any predisposition to bci traitors; 
m that whatsoever faileth in any ono, is supplied in 
many. If oihj man faint, another wall dare; if one 
num hath not the opportunity, another hath; if one 
amn relent, another will be desperate* Aim! thirdly, 
particular conspiracies have their periods of time, 
within which if they be not taken, they vanish ; but 
tW|I» endlctt, and importeth perpetuity of spring¬ 
ing conspiracies. And so much concerning tlw 
nature of tlu; fact. 

For the third point, which is the doctrine; that 
upon an excommunication of the pope, with sentence 
of (lepo^intr, a king hy any son of Adam may be 
slaughtered; and lliat it is justice and no murder; 


and that their subjects are absolved of their alle¬ 
giance, and the kings themselves exposed to spoil 
and prey. I said before, that I would not argue the 
subtlety of the question: it is rather to be spoken 
to by way of accusation of the opinion as impious, 
than by way of dispute of it as doubtful. Nay, I 
say, it cleserveth rather some holy vrar or league 
amongst all Christian princes of either religion for 
the extirpating and razing of the opinion, and the 
authors thereof, from the face of the earth, than the 
style of pen or speech. Therefore in this Find I 
will speak to it a few words, and not otherwise. 
Nay, I protest, if I were a papist I should say as 
much: nay, I should speak it perhaps with more in¬ 
dignation and feeling. For this horrible opinion is 
our advantage, and it is their reproach, and will be 
their ruin. 

This monster of opinion is to be accused of three 
most evident and most miserable slanders. 

First, Of the slander it bringeth to the Christian 
faith, being a plain plantation of irrcligion and 
atheism. 

Secondly, The subversion which it introducetli 
into all policy and government. 

Thirdly, The great calamity it hringeth upon 
papists tlicmselves; of which the more moderate 
sort, as men misled, are to be pitied. 

For the first, if a man doth visit the foul and 
polluted opinions, customs, or practices of heathen¬ 
ism, Mahometism, and heresy, he shall find they do 
not attain to this height. Take the examples of 
damnable memory amongst the heathen. The pro¬ 
scriptions in Rome of Sylla, and afterwards of the 
Triumvirs, what were tliey P They were but a finife 
number of persons, and those not many that were 
exposed unto any man’s sword. But what is that 
to the proscribing of a king, and all that shall take 
his part ? And what was the reward of a soldier that 
amongst them killed one of the pi*oscribed ? A small 
piece of money. But what is now the reward of 
i one that shall kill a king ? The kingdom of heaven. 
The custom among the heathen that was most scan¬ 
dalized was, that sometimes the priest sacrificed. 
men; but yet you shall not read of any priesthood 
that sacrificed kings. 

The Mahometans make it a part of their religion 
to propagate their sect by the sword; but yet still 
by honourable wars, never by villanies and secret 
murders. Nay, 1 find that the Saracen prince, of 
whom the name of the assassins is derived, which 
bad divers votaries at commandment, which he sent 
and employed to the killing of divers princes in the 
east, by one of whom Amurath the first was slain, 
and Edward the first of England was wounded, was 
put down and rooted out by common consent of the 
Mahometan princes. 

The anabaptists, it is true, come nearest. For 
they profess the pulling down of magistrates: and 
they can chant the psalm, “ To bind their kings 
in chains, and their nobles in fetters of iron.” This 
i is the glory of the saints, much like the temporal 
authority that the pope challengeth over princes, 
i But this is the difference, that that is a furious and 
fanatical fury, and this is a sad and solemn mis*» 
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cliief: he imagineth mischief as a law ; a law¬ 
like mischief. 

As for the defence which they do makej it doth 
aggravate the sin, and turneth it from a cruelty 
towards man to a blasphemy towards God. For to 
say that all this is ‘‘ in ordine ad spirituale,’’ and 
to a good end, and for the salvation of souls, it is 
directly to make God author of evil, and to draw him 
in the likeness of the prince of darkness; and to say 
with those that St. Paul speaketh of, Let us do evil 
that good may come thereof;’’ of whom the apostle 
saith definitively, ‘‘ that their damnation is just.” 

For the destroying of government universally, it 
is most evident, that it is not the case of protestant 
princes only, but of catholic princes likewise ; as 
the king hath excellently set forth. Nay, it is not 
the case of princes only, but of all subjects and pri¬ 
vate persons. For touching princes, let history lie 
perused, what hath been the causes of excommuni¬ 
cation ; and namely, this tumour of It, the deposing 
of kings; it hath not been for heresy and schism 
alone, but for collation and investitures of bishop¬ 
rics and benefices, intruding upon ecclesiastical 
possessions, violating of any ecclesiastical person 
or liberty. Nay, generally they maintain it, that 
it may be for any sin: so that the difference 
wherein their doctors vary, that some hold that the 
pope hath his temporal power immediately, and 
others but in ordine ad spirituale,” is but a delu¬ 
sion and an abuse. For all cometh to one. What 


is there that may not be made spiritual by conse¬ 
quence ; especially when he that givetli the sentence 
may make the case ? and accordingly hath the miser¬ 
able experience followed. For this murdering of 
kings hath been put in practice, as well against 
papist kings as protestant: save that it hath pleased 
God so to guide it by his admirable providence, as 
the attempts upon papist princes have been exe¬ 
cuted, and the attempts upon protestant princes have 
failed, except that of the Prince of Orange: and not 
that neither, until such time as he had joined too 
fast writh the duke of Anjou and the papists. As 
for subjects, I see not, nor ever could discern, but 
that by infallible consequence it is the case of all 
subjects and people, as w^ell as of kings; for it is 
all one reason, that a bishop upon an excommunica¬ 
tion of a private man, may give his lands and goods 
in spoil, or cause him to be slaughtered, as for the 
pope to do it towards a king; and for a bishop to 
absolve the son from duty to the father, as for the 
pope to absolve the subject from his allegiance to 
his king. And this is not my inference, but the 
very affirmative of pope Urban the second, who in 
a brief to Godfrey, bishop of Imcca, hath these very 
words, which cardinal Baronius reciteth in his An¬ 
nals, Non illos homicidas arbitramur, 
qui adversus excommunicatos zelo catho- 
liciB matris ardentes eorum quoilibet 
truciclare contigerit,” speaking generally of all 
communications. 
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The offence wherewith I shall charge the three 
offenders at the bar, is a misdemeanor of a high 
nature, tending to the defeeing and scandal of jus¬ 
tice in a great cause capital ITie particular charge 
is this; 

The king amongst many his princely virtues is 
known to excel in that proper virtue of tiu? imperial 
throne, which is justice. It is a royal virtue, which 
doth employ the other three cardinal virtues in her 
service: wisdom to discover, and discern nocent or 
innocent; fortitude to prosecute and execute; tem¬ 
perance, so to carry justice as it be not passionate 
in the pursuit, nor confused in involving persons 
upon light suspicion, nor precipitate in time. For 
this his Majesty’s virtue of justice God hath of late 


raised an occasion, and erected as it were a stage nr 
theatre, much to his honour, for him to show it, 
and act it in the pursuit of the untimely death of 
Sir Thomas Overbury, and. therein cleansing the 
land from blood. For, my lords, if blood spilt pure 
doth cry to heaven in God’s ears, much more blood 
defiled with poison. 

This great "work of his Majesty’s justice, the more 
excellent it is, your lordships will soon conclude the 
greater is the offimee of any that have sought to 
affront it or traduce it. And therefore, before I de¬ 
scend unto the charge of these offenders, I will set 
before your lordsliips the weight of that which they 
have sought to impeach; speaking somewhat of the 
general crime of imprisonment, and then of the par- 
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ticular circumstances of this fact upon Overbnry; 
and thirdly and chiefly, of the king’s great and 
worthy care and carriage in this business. 

The offence of impoisonment is most truly figured 
in that device or description, which was made of the 
nature of one of the Roman tyrants, that he was 

lutum sanguine maceratum,” mire mingled or 
cemented with blood : for as it is one of the highest 
offences in guiltiness, so it is the basest of all others 
in the mind of the offenders. Treasons “ magnum 
aliquid spectantthey aim at great things ,* but this 
is vile and base. I tell your lordships what I have 
noted, that in all God’s book, both of the Old and 
New Testament, I find examples of all other offences 
and offenders in the world, but not any one of an 
impoisonment or an impoisoner. I find mention or 
fear of casual impoisonment: when the wild vine 
was shred into the pot, they came complaining in a 
fearful manner; Master, mors in olla.” And I find 
mention of poisons of beasts and serpents; the 
poison of asps is under their lips.” But I find no 
example in the book of God of impoisonment. I 
have sometime thought of the words in the psalm, 
“ let their table be made a snare.” Which certainly 
is most true of impoisonment; for the table, the daily 
bread, for which we pray, is turned to a deadly snare : 
but I think rather that that was meant of the 
treachery of friends that were participant of the 
same table. 

But let us go on. It is an offence, my lords, that 
hath the two spurs of offending; spes perficiendi, 
and spes celandi; it is easily committed, and easily 
concealed. 

It is an offence that is “ tanquam sagitta nocte 
volans;” it is the arrow that flies by night. It dis¬ 
cerns not whom it hits : for many times the poison 
is laid for one, and the other takes it; as in Sander’s 
case, where the poisoned apple was laid for the 
mother, and was taken up by the child, and killed 
the child: and so in that notorious case, whereupon 
the statute of 22 Hen. VIII. cap. 9, was made, 
where the intent being/ to poison hut one or two, 
poison was put into a little vessel of barm that stood 
in the kitchen of the bishop of Rochester’s house ; 
of which barm pottage or gruel was made, where¬ 
with seventeen of the bishop’s family were poisoned: 
nay, divers of the poor that came to the bishop’s 
gate, and had the broken pottage in alms, were 
likewise poisoned. And therefore if any man will 
comfort himself, or think with himself, Here is great 
talk of impoisonment, 1 hope I am safe; for I have 
no enemies; nor I have nothing that any body 
should long for: Why, that is all one; for he may 
sit at table by one for whom poison is prepared, and 
have a drench of his cup, or of his pottage. And so, 
as the poet saith, concidit infelix alieno vulnere 
he may die another man’s death. And therefore it 
was most gravely, and judiciously, and properly pro¬ 
vided by that statute, that impoisonment should be 
high treason; because whatsoever offence tendeth 
to the utter subversion and dissolution of human 
society, is in the nature of high treason. 

Lastly, it is an offence that I may truly say of it, 

** non est nostri generis, nec sanguinis.” It is, thanks I 


be to God, rare’in the isle of Britain: it is neither 
of our country, nor of our church; you may find it 
in Rome or Italy. There is a region, or perhaps a 
religion for it: and if it should come amongst us, 
certainly it were better living in a wilderness than 
in a court. 

For the particular fact upon Overbury. First, for 
the person of Sir Thomas Overbury: I knew the 
gentleman. It is true, his mind was great, but jt 
moved not in any good order; yet certainly it did 
commonly fly at good things; and the greatest fault 
that I ever heard of him was, that he made his 
friend his idol. But I leave him as Sir Thomas 
Overbury. 

But take him as he was the king’s prisoner in the 
Tower ; and then see how the case stands. In that 
place the state is as it were respondent to make 
good the body of a prisoner. And if any thing 
happen to him there, it may, though not in this case, 
yet in some others, make an aspersion and reflection 
upon the state itself. For the person is utterly out 
of his own defence; his own care and providence 
can serve him nothing. He is in custody and pre¬ 
servation of law; and we have a maxim in our law, 
as my lords the judges know, that when a state is 
in preservation of law nothing can destroy it, or hurt 
it And God forbid but the like should be for the 
persons of those that are in custody of law; and there¬ 
fore this was a circumstance of great aggravation. 

Lastly, To have a man chased to death in such 
manner, as it appears now by matter of record; for 
other privacy of the cause I know not; by poison 
after poison, first roseaker, then arsenide, then mer¬ 
cury sublimate, then sublimate again; it is a thing 
would astonish man’s nature to hear it. The poets 
feign, that the furies had whips, that they were 
corded with poisonbus snakes; and a man would 
think that this were the very case, to have a man tied 
to a post, and to scourge him to death with snakes : 
for so may truly be termed diversity of poisons. 

Now I will come to that which is the principal; 
that is, his Majesty’s princely, yea, and as I may 
truly term it, sacred proceeding in this cause. Where¬ 
in I will first speak of the temper of his justice, and 
then of the strength thereof. 

First, it pleased my lord chief justice to* let me 
know, that which I heard with great comfort, which 
was the charge that his Majesty gave to himself first, 
and afterwards to the commissioners in this case, 
worthy certainly to be written in letters of gold, 
wherein his Majesty did fore-rank and make it his 
prime direction, that it should be carried, without 
touch to any that was innocent; nay more, not only 
without impeachment, but without aspersion: w^hich 
was a most noble and princely caution from his Ma¬ 
jesty ; for men’s reputations are tender things, and 
ought to be, like Christ’s coat, without seam. And 
it was the more to be respected in this case, because 
it met with two great persons; a nobleman that his 
Majesty had favoured and advanced, and his lady 
being of a great and honourable house: though I 
think it be true that the writers say, That there is 
no pomegranate so fair or so sound, but may have 
a perished kernel. Nay, I see plainly, that in those 
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excellent parts of his Majesty’s own hand-writing, 
being as so many beams of justice issuing from that 
virtue which doth shine in him; I say, I see it was 
so evenly carried without prejudice, whether it were 
a true accusation of the one part, or a practice of a 
false accusation on the other, as showed plainly that 
his Majesty’s judgment was tanquam tabula rasa, as 
a clean pair of tables, and his ear tanquam janua 
aperta, as a gate not side open, but vride open to 
truth, as it should be by little and little discovered. 
Nay, I see plainly, that at the first, till farther light 
did break forth, his Majesty was little moved with 
the first tale, which he vouchsafeth not so much as 
the name of a tale ; but calleth a rumour, which is 
a heedless talc. 

As for the strength or resolution of his Majesty’s 
justice, I must tell your lordships plainly j I do not 
marvel to see kings thunder out justice in cases of 
treason, when they are touched themselves; and 
that they are vindkes do!oris proprii: but that a 
king should, pro amore justitm only, contrary to the 
tide of his own affection, for the preservation of his 
people, take such care of a cause of justice, that is 
rare and worthy to be celebrated far and near. For, 
I think I may truly ajOfirm, that there was never in 
this kingdom, nor in any other kingdom, the blood of 
a private gentleman vindicated cum tanto molu regni, 
or to say better, cum tanto plausu reg^ii. If it had 
concerned the king or prince, there could not have 
been greater nor better commissioners to examine it. 
The terra hath been almost turned into njustitium, 
or vacancy; the people themselves being more will¬ 
ing to be lookers-on in this business, than to follow 
their own. There hath been no care of discovery 
omitted, no moment of time lost And therefore I 
will conclude this part with the saying of Solomon, 
** Gloria Dei celare rem, et gloria regis scrutari rem.” 
And his Majesty’s honour is much the greater, for 
that he hath showed to the world in this business 
as it hath relation to my lord of Somerset, whose 
case in no sort I do prejudge, being igimrant of the 
secrets of the cause, but taking him as the law 
• takes him hitherto, for a subject, I say, the king 
hath to his great honour showed, 'that were any 
man, in such a case of blood, as the signet upon his 
right hand, as the Scripture says, yet would be put 
him otr. 

Now will I come to the particular charge of these 
gentlemen, whose qualities and persons I respect 
and love; for they are all my particular friends: 
but now I can only do this duty of a friend to them, 
to make them know their fault to the full. 

And therefore, first, I will by way of narrative de¬ 
clare to your lordships the fact, with the occasion of 
it; then you shall have their confessions read, upon 
which you are to proceed, together with some colla¬ 
teral testimonies by way of aggravation : and lastly, 

I will note and observe to your lordships the material 
points which I do insist upon for their charge, and 
so leave them to their answer. And this I will do 
very briefly, for the case is not perplexed. 

That wretched man Weston, who was the actor or 
mechanical party in this impoisonment, at the first 
day being indicted by a very substantial jury of 


selected citizens, to the number of nineteen, who found 
hilla vera, yet nevertheless at the first stood mute: 
but after some days intermission, it pleased God to 
cast out the dumb devil, and that he did put himself 
upon his trial; and was by a jury also of great value, 
upon his confession, and other testimonies, found 
guilty: so as thirty-one sufficient jurors have passed 
upon him. Whereupon judgment and execution 
was awarded against him. After this, being in pre¬ 
paration for another world, he sent for Sir Thomas 
Overbury’s father, and falling down upon his knees, 
with great remorse and compunction, asked him for¬ 
giveness. Afterwards, again, of his own motion, 
desired to have his like prayer of forgiveness recom¬ 
mended to his mother, who was absent. And at 
both times, out of the abundance of his heart, con¬ 
fessed that he was to die justly, and that he was 
worthy of death. And after again at his execution, 
which is a kind of sealing-time of confessions, even 
at the point of death, although there were tempters 
about him, as you shall hear by and by, yet he did 
again confirm publicly, that his examinations were 
true, and that he had been justly and honourably 
dealt with. Here is the narrative, which induceth 
the charge. The charge itself is this. 

Mr. L. whose offence stands alone single, the 
offence of the other two being in consort; and yet 
all three meeting in their end and centre, which was 
to interrupt or deface this excellent piece of justice; 
Mr. L. I say, meanwhile between Weston’s stand¬ 
ing mute and his trial, takes upon him to make a 
most false, odious, and libellous relation, containing 
as many untruths as lines, and sets it down in writ¬ 
ing with his own hand, and delivers it to Mr. Henry 
Gibb, of the bed-chamber, to be put into the king’s 
hand; in which writing he doth falsify and pervert 
all that was done the first day at the arraignment of 
Weston; turning the pike and point of his imputa¬ 
tions principally upon my lord chief justice of Eng¬ 
land j whose name, thus occurring, I cannot pass by, 
and yet I cannot skill to flatter. But this I will say 
of him, and I would say as much to ages, if I should 
write a story; that never man’s person and his place 
were better met in a business, than my lord Coke 
and my lord chief justice, in the cause of Overbiiry. 

Now, my lords, in this oflence of M. L. for the 
particulars of these slanderous articles, 1 will observe 
them unto you when the writings and examinations 
are read; for I do not love to set the gloss before 
the text. But in general I note to your lordships, 
first, the person of M, L. I know he is a Scotch 
gentleman, and thereby more ignorant of our laws 
and forms: but I cannot tell whether this doth ex¬ 
tenuate his fault in respect of ignorance, or aggravate 
it much, in respect of presumption; that he would 
meddle in that he understood not: but I doubt it 
came not out of his quiver: some other man’s cun¬ 
ning wrought upon this man’s boldness. Secondly, 

I may note unto you the greatness of the cause 
wherein he being a private mean gentleman did 
presume to deal. M. L. could not but know to 
what great and grave commissiouer.s tlie king had 
committed this cause; and that his Majesty in his 
wisdom would expect return of all things from them 
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to whose trust ho hath conunitted this business. 
For it is the part of commissioners, as well to re¬ 
port the business, as to manage the business; and 
then his Majesty might have been sure to have had 
all things well weighed, and truly informed: and 
therefore it should have been far from M. L, to 
have presumed to have put forth his hand to so 
high and tender a business, which was not to be 
touched but by employed hands. Thirdly, I note 
to your lordships, that this infusion of a slander into 
a king's ear, is of all forms of libels and slanders 
the worst. It is true, that kings may keep secret 
their informations, and then no man ought to inquire 
after them, while they are i^rined in their breast. 
But where a king is pleased that a man shall answer 
for his false information j there, I say, the false 
information to a king exceeds in offence the false 
information of any other kind; being a kind, since 
we are in matter of poison, of impoisonment of a 
king's ear. And thus much for the offence of M. L. 

For the offence of S. W. and H. I. which I said 
was in consort, it was shortly this. At the time and 
place of the execution of Weston, to supplant his 
Christian resolution, and to scandalize the justice 
already past, and perhaps to cut off the thread of 
that which is to come, these gentlemen, with others, 
came mounted on horseback, and in a ruffling and 
facing manner put themselves forward to re-examine 
Weston upon questions; and what questions ? Di¬ 
rectly cross to that that had been tried and judged. 
For what was the i)oint tried ? That Weston had 
poisoned Overbury. What was S. W.'s question ? 
Whether Weston did poison Overbury or no ? A 
contradictory directly : Weston answered only, that 
he did him wrong; and turning to the sheriff, said, 
You promised me I should not be troubled at this 
time. Nevertheless, he pressed him to answer; 
saying he desired to know it, that he might pray 
with him. I know not that S. W. is an ecclesiastic, 
that he should cut any man from the communion of 
prayer. And yet for all this vexing of the spirit of 
a poor man, now in the gates of death, Weston 
nevertheless stood constant, and said, I die not un¬ 
worthily ; my lord chief justice hath my mind under 
my hand, and he is an honourable and just judge. 
This is S. W. his offence. 

For H. r. he was not so much a qiieslionest; 
hut wrought upon the other’s questions, and, like a 
kind of confessor, wished him to discharge his con¬ 
science, and to satisfy the world. What wmrld ? I 


marvel! it was sure the world at Tyburn. For the 
world at Guildhall, and the world at London, was 
satisfied before; teste tbe bells that rung. But men 
have got a fashion now-a-days, that two or three 
busy-bodies will take upon them the name of the 
world, and broach their own conceits, as if it were a 
general opinion. Well, what more? When they 
could not work upon Weston, then I. H. in an in¬ 
dignation turned about his horse, when the other 
was turning over the ladder, and said, ho was sorry 
for such a conclusion; that was, to have the state 
honoured or justified; hut others took and reported 
his vrords in another degree; hut that I leave, see¬ 
ing it is not confessed. 

H. I. his offence had another appendix, before 
this in time; which was, that at the day of the ver¬ 
dict given up by the jury, he also would needs give 
his verdict, saying openly, that if he were of the 
jury, he would doubt what to do. Marry, he saith, 
he cannot tell well whether he spake this before the 
jury had given up the verdict, or after; wherein 
there is little gained. For whether H. 1. w^ere a 
pre-juror or a post-juror, the one was to prejudge 
the jury, the other as to taint them. 

Of the offence of these two gentlemen in general, 
your lordships must give me leave to say, that it is 
an offence greater and more dangerous than is con¬ 
ceived. I know well that as we have no Spanish 
inquisitions, nor justice in a corner; so we have no 
gagging of men's mouths at their death; but that 
they may speak freely at the last hour: hut then it 
must come from the free motion of the party, not 
by temptation of questions. The questions that are 
to be asked ought to tend to farther revealing of 
their own or others’ guiltiness; but to use a question 
in the nature of a false interrogatory, to falsify that 
which is ves judicata^\& intolerable. For that were 
to erect a court or commission of review at Tyburn, 
against the king's bench at Westminster. And be¬ 
sides,' it is a thing vain and idle: for if they answer 
according to the judgment past, it adds no credit; 
or if it be contrary, it derogateth nothing: but yet 
it suhjecteth the majesty of justice to popular and 
vulgar talk and opinion. 

My lords, these are great and dangerous offences; 
for if we do not maintain justice, justice will not 
maintain us. 

But now your lordships shall hear the examina¬ 
tions themselves, upon which I shall have occasion 
to note some particular things, &e. 
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THE CHARGE 

OF SIR FRANCIS BACON, KNIGHT, 

HIS MAJESTY’S ATTORN EY-GENERAL, 

AGAINST 

FRANCES COUNTESS OF SOMERSET, 

INTENDED TO HAVE BEEN SPOKEN BY HIM AT HER ARRAIGNMENT, ON FRIDAY, MAY 24, 1016, IN 
CASE SHE HAD I>DEADED NOT GUILTY * 


It may PLEASE YOUR GRACE, MY LORD HIGH STEWARD OP ENGLAND,f AND YOU, MY LORDS, THE PEERS; 


You have heai*d the indictment against this lady 
well opened; and likewise the point in law, that 
might make some doubt, declared and solved ; where¬ 
in certainly the policy of the law of England is much 
to be esteemed, which requircth and respecteth form 
in the indictment, and substance in the proof. 

This scruple it may be hath moved this lady to 
plead not guilty, though for the proof I shall not 
need much more than her own confession, which 
she hath formerly made, free and voluntary, a^d 
therein given glory to God and justice. And cer¬ 
tainly confession, as it is the strongest foundation 
of justice, so it is a kind of corner-stone, whereupon 
justice and mercy may meet. 

The proofs, which I shall read in the end for the 
ground of your verdict and sentence, will be very 
short; and ns much as may serve to satisfy your 
honours and consciences for the conviction of this 
lady, without wasting of time in a case clear and 
confessed; or ripping up guiltiness against one, that 
hath prostrated liersclf by confession; or prevent- ! 
ing or deflowering too much of the evidence. And 
therefore the occasion itself doth admonish me to 
spend this day rather in declaration than in evi¬ 
dence, giving God and the king the honour, and 
your lordships and the hearers tlie contentment, to 
set before you the proceeding of this excellent work 
of the king^s justice, from the beginning to the end; 
and so to conclude with the reading the confession 
and proofs. 

My lords, this is now the second time % within 
the space of thirteen years reign of our happy sove¬ 
reign, that this high tribunal-seat of justice ordained 
for the trial by peers, hath been opened and erected; 
and that, with a rare event, supplied and exercised 
by one and the same person, which is a great honour 
to you, my lord steward. 

In all ttiis mean time the king hath reigned in his 
white robe, not sprinkled with any drop of blood of 
any of his nobles of this kingdom. Nay, such have 
been the depths of his mercy, as even those noble- 

^ Sk© pkaded guilty, on wKick occasion the attorn&y-geno- 
rad spoke a charge somewhat different from this. 

t Thomas Egerton, viscount Ellesmere, lord high chancellor. 


men's bloods, against whom the proceeding was at 
Winchester, Cobham and Grey, were attainted and 
corrupted, but not spilt or taken away; hut that 
they remained rather spectacles of justice in their 
continual imprisonment, than monuments of justice 
in the memory of their suffering. 

It is true, that the objects of lus justice then and 
now were very differing. For then, it w’as the re¬ 
venge of an offence against his own person and 
crown, and upon persons that were malcontents, and 
contraries to the state and government But now'', 
it is the revenge of the blood and death of a par¬ 
ticular subject, and the cry of a prisoner. It is upon 
persons that were highly in his favour; whereby 
his Majesty, to his great honour hath showed to the 
w'orld, as if it were written in a sun-beam, that he 
is truly the lieutenant of Him, with whom there is 
no respect of i)ersons ; that his affections royal are 
above his affections private: that his favours and 
nearness about him are not like popish sanctuaries 
to privilege malefactors: and that his being the 
best master of the world doth not let him from being 
the best king of the world. His people, on the other 
side, may say to themselves, ** I wdll lie down in 
peace; for God and the king and the law protect 
me against great and small." It may be a discipline 
also to great men, especially such as arc swoln in 
fortunes from small beginnings, that the king is as 
well able to level mountains, as to fill valleys, if 
such be tlieir desert. 

But to come to the present case; the great frame 
of justice, my lords, in this present action, hath a 
vault, and it hath a stage: a vault, wherein these 
works of darkness were contrived; and a stage with 
steps, by which they were brought to light And 
therefore I will bring this work of justice to the 
period of this day j and then go on with this day's 
work. 

Sir Thomas Overbury was murdered by poison m 
the 15th of September, I’6W^ 11 This foul 
and cruel murder did, for a time, cry secretly in the 

t The first tiirm was oU the trials of the lords Cobham aad 
Grey, iu November, X003* 
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ears of God: but God gave no answer to it, other¬ 
wise than by that voice, which sometimes he useth, 
which is vox populi, the speech of the people. For 
there went then a murmur, that Overbury was poi¬ 
soned : and yet this same submiss and soft voice of 
God, the speech of the vulgar people, was not with¬ 
out a counter-tenor, or counter-blast of the devil, who 
is the common author both of murder and slander: 
for it was given out, that Overbury was dead of a 
foul disease, and his body, which they had made a 
corpus Judaicum with their poisons, so as it had no 
whole part, must be said to be leprosied with vice, 
and so his name poisoned as well as his body. For 
as to dissoluteness, I never heard the gentleman 
noted with it: his faults were insolency and turbu- 
lency, and the like of that kind j the other part of 
the soul, not the voluptuous. 

Meantime there was some industry used, of 
which I will not now speak, to lull asleep those that 
were the revengers of blood; the father and the 
brother of the murdered. And in these terms things 
stood by the space almost of two years, during which 
time God so blinded the two great procurers, and 
dazzled them with their own greatness, and did bind 
and nail fast the actors and instruments with secu¬ 
rity upon their protection, as neither the one looked 
about them, nor the other stirred or fled, nor were 
conveyed away ; but remained here still, as under a 
privy arrest of God’s judgments; insomuch as Frank¬ 
lin, that should have been sent over to the Palsgrave 
with good store of money, was by God’s providence 
and the accident of a marriage of his, diverted and 
stayed. 

But about the beginning of the progress last sum¬ 
mer, God’s judgments began to come out of their 
depths: and as the revealing of murders is com¬ 
monly such, as a man may say, a Domino hoc factum 
est; it is God’s work, and it is marvellous in our 
eyes : so in this particular it is most admirable; for 
it came forth by a compliment and matter of courtesy. 

My lord of Shrewsbury,^ that is now with God, 
recommended to a counsellor of state, of especial 
trust by bis place, the late lieutenant Helwisse,t 
only for acquaintance as an honest worthy gen¬ 
tleman ; and desired him to know him, and to be 
acquainted with him. That counsellor answered 
him civilly, that my lord did him a favour; and that 
he should embrace it willingly: but he must let his 
lordship know, that there did lie a heavy imputation 
upon that gentleman, Helwisse: for that Sir Thomas 
Overbury, his prisoner, was thought to have come to 
a violent and untimely death. When this speech 
was reported back by my lord of Shrewsbury to 
Helwisse, perculit illico animum, he was stricken 
with it; and being a politic man, and of likelihood 
doubting that the matter would break forth at one 
time or other, and that others might have the start 

* Gilbert earl of Shrewsbury, knight of the Garter, who 
died May 8, 1610. 

t Sir Gervase Helwisse, appointed lieutenant of the Tower, 
upon the removal of Sir William Waade on the 6th of May, 
1613, [Reliquiae Wottonianae, p. 412, 3d Edit. 1672.] Mr. 
Chamberlain, iu a MS. letter to Sir Dudley Carleton, dated 
at London, May 13,1613, speaks of Sir Gervase’s promotion 
in these terms. *‘One Sir Gervase Helwisse, or Lincoln¬ 
shire, somewhat an unknown man, is put into the place [of | 


of him, and thinking to make his own case by his 
own tale, resolved with himself, upon this occasion, 
to discover to my lord of Shrewsbury and that coun¬ 
sellor, that there was an attempt, whereto he was 
privy, to have poisoned Overbury by the hands of 
his under-keeper Weston; but that he checked it, 
and put it by, and dissuaded it, and related so much 
to him indeed: but then he left it thus, that it was 
but an attempt, or untimely birth, never executed; 
and as if his own fault had been no more, but that 
he was honest in forbidding, but fearful of revealing 
and impeaching or accusing great persons; and so 
with this fine point thought to save himself. 

But that great counsellor of state wisely consider¬ 
ing, that by the lieutenant’s own tale it could not be 
simply a permission or weakness ; for that Weston 
was never displaced by the lieutenant, notwithstand¬ 
ing that attempt; and coupling the sequel by the 
beginning, thought it matter fit to be brought before 
his Majesty, by whose appointment Helwisse set 
dowm the like declaration in writing. 

Upon this ground the king playeth Solomon’s 
part, “ Gloria Dei celare rem; et gloria regis inves- 
tigare remand sets down certain papers of his 
own hand, which I might term to be claves justitim^ 
keys of justice ; and may serve for a precedent both 
for princes to imitate, and for a direction for judges 
to follow: and his Majesty carried the balance wdth 
a constant and steady hand, evenly and without pre¬ 
judice, whether it w'ere a true accusation of the one 
part, or a practice and factious device of the other: 
which writing, because I am not able to express 
according to the worth thereof, I will desire your 
lordship anon to hear read. 

This excellent foundation of justice being laid by 
his Majesty’s own hand, it was referred unto some 
counsellors to examine farther, who gained some de¬ 
grees of light from Weston, but yet left it imperfect. 

After it was referred to Sir Edward Coke, chief 
justice of the king’s bench, as a person best prac¬ 
tised in legal examinations, who took a great deal of 
indefatigable pains in it, without intermission, hav¬ 
ing, as I have heard him say, taken at least three 
hundred examinations in this business. 

But these things were not done in a corner. I 
need not speak of them. It is true, that my lord 
chief justice, in the dawning and opening of the 
light, finding that the matter touched upon these 
great persons, very discreetly became suitor to the 
king to have greater persons than his own rank 
joined with him. Whereupon, your lordship, my 
lord high steward of England, to whom the king 
commonly resorteth in arduis^ and my lord steward 
of the king’s house, and my lord Zouch, were joined 
with him. 

Neither w^anted there this while practice to sup¬ 
press testimony, to deface writings, to weaken the 

Sir W. Waade's] by the favour of the Lord Chamberlain 
[earl of Somerset] and his lady. The gentleman is of too 
mild and gentle a disposition for such an office. He is my 
old friend and acquaintance in France, and lately renewed in 
town, where he hath lived past a year, nor followed the court 
many a day.” Sir Henry Wotton, in a letter of the 14th of 
May, 1613, [ubi supra, p. 13.] says that Sir Gervase had been 
before one of the pensioners. 
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king’s resolution, to slander the justice, and the like. 
Nay, when it came to the first solemn act of justice, 
which was the arraignment of Weston, he had his 
lesson to stand mute; which had arrested the wheel 
of justice. But this dumb devil, by the means of 
some discreet divines, and the potent charm of jus¬ 
tice, together, was cast out. Neither did this 
poisonous adder stop his ear to those charms, but 
relented, and yielded to his trial. 

Then follow the proceedings of justice apinst the 
other offenders, Turner, Helwisse, Franklin. 

But all these being but the organs and instruments 
of this fiict, the actors and not the authors, justice 
could not have been crowned without this last act 
against these great persons. Else Weston’s censure 
or prediction might have been verified, when he 
said, he hoped the small flies should not he caught, 
and the great escape. Wherein the king being in 
great straits, between the defacing of his honour and 
of his creature, hath, according as he useth to do, 
chosen the better part, reserving always mercy to 
himself. 

The time also of this justice hath had its true 
motions. The time until this lady’s deliverance 
was due unto honour, Christianity, and humanity, in 
respect to her great belly. The time since was due 
to another kind of deliverance too; which was, that 
some causes of estate, that were in the w^omb, might 
likewise be brought forth, not for matter of justice, 
but for reason of state. Likewise this last procras- 
tination of days bad the like weighty grounds and 
causes. And this is the true and brief represent 
ation of this extreme work of the king's justice. 

Now for the evidence against this lady, I am sorry 
I must rip it up. I shall first show you the pur¬ 
veyance or provisions of the poisons : that they were 
seven in number brought to this lady, and by her 
billeted and laid up till they might be used: and 
this clone with an oath or vow of secrecy, which is 
like the Egyptian darkness, a gross and palpable 
darkness, that may be felt. 


Secondly, I shall show you the exhibiting and 
sorting of this same number or volley of poisons: 
white arsenic was fit for salt, because it is of like 
body and colour. The poison of great spiders, and 
of the venomous fly cantharides, was fit for pig*s 
sauce or partridge sauce, because ft resembled pep¬ 
per. As for mercury-water, and other poisons, they 
might be fit for tarts, V'-hich is a kind of hotch-pot, 
wherein no one colour is so proper: and some of 
these were delivered hy the hands of this lady, and 
some hy her direction. 

Thirdly, I shall prove and observe unto you the 
cautions of these poisons ; that they might not he 
too swift, lest the world should startle at it by the 
suddenness of the despatch; but they must abide 
long in the body, and work by degrees; and for this 
purpose there must he essays of them upon poor 
beasts, &c. 

And lastly, I shall show you the rewards of this 
.mpoisonment, first demanded by Weston, and denied, 
because the deed was not done ; but after the deed 
done and perpetrated, that Overbury was dead, then 
performed and paid to the value of 180/. 

And so without farther aggravation of that, which 
in itself bears its own tragedy, I will conclude with 
the confessions of this lady herself, which is the 
strongest support of justice j and yet is the footstool 
of mercy. For, as the Scripture says, “ Mercy and 
Truth have kissed each otherthere is no meeting 
or greeting of mercy, till there be a confession, or 
trial of truth. For these read, 

Franklin, November 16, 

Franklin, November 17, 

Rich. Weston, October 1, 

Rich. Weston, October 2, 

Will. Weston, October 2, 

Rich. Weston, October 3, 

Helwisse, October 2, 

The Countess’s letter without date. 

The Countess’s confession, January 8. 
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CHARGE* BY WAY OF EVIDENCE, 


SIR FRANCIS BACON, KNIGHT, 

HIS MAJESTY'S ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 

BEPORE THE LORD HIGH STEWARD AND THE PEERS.f 


AGAINST 


FRANCES, COUNTESS OF SOMERSET. 

CONCERNING THE POISONING OF SIR THOMAS OVERBURY. 

It MAY PLEASE TOUR GRACE, MY LORD HIGH STEWARD OF ENGLAND, AND YOU MY LORDS THE PEERS- 
I AM very rfad to , , , . . peers- 


unfortunate lady doth 
take this course, to confess fully and freely and 
hereby to giye glory to God and^o jnsto ^’it" 
as I may term it, the nobleness of L offender to 
confess : and therefore those meaner persons, upon 

I confessed not; she doth. 

know your lordships cannot behold her without 
ompassion: many things may move you, her youth 
her person, her sex, her noble family y^aV her n o 
vocations, if I should enter into the LuL itself fnd 

cZZ .oWefly her penitency and 

ession. But justice is the work of this day - the 
mercy-seat was in the inner part of the temple - the 
thione IS public. But since this lady hath^by her 
evidence, and your verdict 

the e " 1 resteth b 

en^f^ proceeding, but for me to pray that her 

confesionmay be recorded, and judgmentihereupon! 

But because your lordships the peers are met 
and that this day and to-morrow are the da^s S 
crown all the former justice; and that in these Great 

and satisfaction, as well as the ordinary parts and 
forms of justice,- the occasion itself admonisheth me 
to give your lordships and the hearers this content 
ment, as to make declaration of the proceedTnl of 
this excellent work of the king’s jusdee fronf th J 
beginning to the end. ^ 

of steward 

of England : this is now the second time, within 
the space of thirteen years’ reign of our happy sove- 
rei^, that this high tribunal-seat, ordained ^fL the 

one anfrtf exercised by 

one and the same person, which is a great honour 
unto you, my lord steward. 


! ^ven May 24, 1616. 

ofL^dgwat«.“^““““ Ellesmere, and earl 


In all this mean time the king hath reigned in 
his white robe, not sprinkled with any one drop of 
the blood of any of his nobles of this kingdom 
Nay, such have been the depths of his menv ai 
even those noblemen’s bloods, against whom^the 
ZZ'T-VT ‘7 '^““’^^ster, Cobham and Grey, 

buftblrA spilt Of taken 

tZ7rl ‘ remained rather spectacles of 

imprisonment, than monu¬ 
ments of justice in the memory of their suffering. 

It IS true that the objects of his justice then and 
v.„ JireHng , ta i, i„ a. ™ 

offence against his own person and crown, and 
open persons that were malcontents, and conh£ 
to the state and government,- but now it is the re- 

jecTan? the ^ Particular snb- 

ject, and the ciy of a prisoner.- it is upon persons 

iV / T^i® 1^’S favour; whereby his Ma- 

j sty, to his great honour, hath showed to the world 
as If R were written in a sun-beam, that he is truly 
he lieutenant of Him with whom there is no re! 

i ’■ ^°y«l “re above 

‘Ln favours and nearne 

ite 2 f 7 " ^'^7 sanctuaries, to privi- 

lege mMefactors; and that his being the best mas 

him from big the' 

best king in the world. Ilia people, on the fther 
pea!;’e”fo! S Zh ^ ’^i” «« down in 

avainst ’ a ® 'n®'’ me 

agan St great and small. It may be a discipline 

Set r®”’ '®P®“i**lly eaeh as are swob in 

s as t that the king 

s as uell able to level mountains, as to fill vallevs 
If such be their desert. vaiieys, 

But to come to the present case: The great frame 

vault" an'dhSh f“• 

of darhuf ^ ’■ “ ''’herein these works 

of darkness were contrived; and a stage, with stens 
by which it was brought to liai.t ® 
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For the former of these, I will not lead yonr lord- 
ships into it, because I will engrieve nothing against 
a penitent; neither will I open any thing against 
him that is absent. The one I will give to the laws 
of humanity, and the other to the laws of justice; 
for I shall always serve my master with a good and 
sincere conscience, and I know that he accepteth best. 
Therefore I will reserve that till to-morrow, and 
hold myself to that which I called the stage or 
theatre, whereunto indeed it may be fitly compared: 
for that things were first contained within the invi¬ 
sible judgments of God, as within a curtain, and 
after came forth, and were acted most worthily by 
the king, and right well by his ministers. 

Sir Thomas Overbury was murdered by poison, 
September 15, 1613. This foul and cruel murder 
did for a time cry secretly in the ears of God; hut 
God gave no answer to it, otherwise than by that 
voice, which sometimes he useth, which is vocc 
populi, the speech of the people: for there went 
then a murmur that Overhury was poisoned j and 
yet the same submiss and low voice of God, the 
speech of the vulgar people, was not without a 
counter-tenor or counter-blast of the devil, who is 
the common author both of murder and slander; for 
it was given out that Overbury was dead of a foul 
disease; and his body, which they had made corpus 
JudatGum with their poisons, so as it had no whole 
part, must he said to be leprosied with vice, and so 
his name poisoned as well as his body. For as to 
dissoluteness, I have not heard the gentleman noted 
with it; his faults were of insolency, turhulency, and 
the like of that kind. 

Meantime there was some industry used, of 
which I will not now speak, to lull asleep those that 
were the revengers of the blood, the father and the 
brother of the murdered. And in these terms things 
stood by the space of two years, during which time 
God did so blind the two great procurers, and daj^zle 
them with their greatness, and blind and nail fast 
the actors and instruments with security upon their 
protection, as neither the one looked about them, 
nor the other stirred or fled, or were conveyed 
away, but remained here still, as under a privy 
arrest of God’s judgments,* insomuch as Franklin, 
that should have been sent over to the Palsgrave 
with good store of money, was, by God’s providence 
and the accident of a marriage of his, diverted and 
stayed* 

But about the beginning of the progress the last 
summer, God’s judgments began to come out of 
their depths. And as the revealing of murder is 
commonly such as a man said, ** a Domino hoc fac¬ 
tum est; it is God’s work, and it is marvellous in 
our eyes:” so in this particular it was most admir¬ 
able ; for it came forth first by a compliment, a 
matter of courtesy. My lord of Shrewsbury, tliat 
is now with God, recommended to a counsellor of 
state, of special trust by his place, the late lieutenant 
Helwisse,“^' only for acquaintance, as an honest and 
worthy gentleman, and desired him to know him, 
and to be acquainted with him. That counsellor 

^ Called in Sir H. Wotton’g Reliq. p. 413. Mlvis. In Sir 
A. Welden^s Court of K. James, p. 107, Elwaies, In Aulic. 


answered him civilly, that my lord did him a favour, 
and that he should embrace it willingly; but he 
must let his lordship know, that there did lie a 
heavy imputation upon that gentleman, Helwisse ; 
for that Sir Thomas Overbury, his prisoner, was 
thought to have come to a violent and an untimely 
death. When this speech was reported back by my 
lord of Shrewsbury to Helwisse, “percussit illico 
animum,” he was strucken with it: and being a 
politic man, and of likelihood doubting that the mat¬ 
ter would break forth at one time or other, and that 
others might have the start of him, and thinking to 
make his own case by his own tale, resolved with 
himself upon this occasion to discover unto my lord 
of Shrewsbury, and that counsellor, that there was 
an attempt, whereunto he was privy, to have poisoned 
Overhury by the hands of his under-keeper Weston; 
but that he checked if, and put it by, and dissuaded 
it. But then he left it thus, that it was but as an 
attempt, or an untimely birth, never executed; and 
as if his own fault had been no more, but that he 
was honest and forbidding, but fearful of revealing 
and impeaching, or accusing great persons : and so 
with this fine point thought to save himself. 

But that counsellor of estate, wisely considering 
that by the lieutenant’s own tale it could not be 
simply a permission or weakness ; for that Weston 
was never displaced by the lieutenant, notwithstand¬ 
ing that attempt; and coupling the sequel by the be¬ 
ginning, thought it matter fit to be brought before 
his Majesty, by whose appointment Helwisse set 
down the like declaration in writing. 

Upon this ground the king playeth Solomon’s 
part, Gloria Dei celare rem, et gloria regis inves- 
tigare rem,” and sets down certain papers of his 
own hand, which I might term to be clams justitm^ 
keys of justice; and may serve both for a precedent 
for princes to imitate, and for a direction for judges 
to follow. And his Majesty carried the balance 
with a constant and steady hand, evenly and without 
prejudice, whether it were a true accusation of the 
one part, or a practice and factious scandal of the 
other ! which writing, because I am not able to ex¬ 
press according to the worth thereof, I will desire 
your lordships anon to hear read. 

This excellent foundation of justice being laid by 
his Majesty’s own hand, it was referred unto some 
counsellors to examine farther; who gained some 
degrees of light from Weston, but yet left it 
imperfect. 

After it: was referred to Sir Edward Coke, chief 
justice of the king’s bench, as a person best practised 
in legal examinations ; who look a great deal of in¬ 
defatigable pains in it without intermission, having, 
as I have heard him say, taken at least three hun¬ 
dred examinations in this business. 

But these things were not done in a corner, I need 
not speak of them. It is true that ray lord chief jus¬ 
tice, in tlic dawning and opening of the light, finding 
the matter touched upon these great persons, very 
discreetly became suitor to the king, to have greater 
persons than his own rank joined with him; where- 

Coquin. p, 141. BUowam. In Sir W. Dugclale^s Baron, of 
England, tom. ii. p. 425. Mlwayes. In Baker, p. 431, ydvis. 
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upon your loi’dships, my lord high steward of Eng¬ 
land, my lord steward of the Mng’s house, and my 
lord Zouch, were joined with him. 

Neither wanted there, this while, practice to sup¬ 
press testimony, to deface writings, to weaken the 
king's resolution, to slander the justice, and the like. 
Nay, when it came to the first solemn act of justice, 
which was the arraignment of Weston, he had his 
lesson to stand mute; which had arrested the whole 
wheel of justice. But this dumb devil, by the means 
of some discreet divines, and the potent charm of 
justice, together, was cast out. Neither did this 
poisonous adder stop his ear to these charms, but 
relented, and yielded to his trial. 

Then followed the other proceedings of justice 
against the other oifenders. Turner, Helwisse, 
Franklin. 

But all these being but the organs and instruments 
of this fact, the actors, and not the authors, justice 
could not have been crowned without this last act 
against these great persons; else Weston’s censure 
or prediction might have been verified, when he said, 
he hdped the smfll flies should not be caught, and 
the greater escape. Wherein the king, being in 
great straits between the defacing of his honour, i 


' and of his creature, hath, according as he used to do, 
chosen the better part, reserving always mercy to 
himself. 

The time also of justice hath had its true motions. 
The time until this lady’s deliverance was due unto 
honour, Christianity, and humanity, in respect of her 
great belly. The time since was due to another 
kind of deliverance too; which was, that some 
causes of estate which were in the womb might 
likewise be brought forth, not for matter of justice, 
but for reason of state. Likewise this last pro¬ 
crastination of days had the like weighty grounds 
and causes. 

But, my lords, where I speak of a stage, I doubt 
I hold you upon the stage too long. But before I 
pray judgment, I pray your lordships to hear the 
king’^ papers read, that you may see how well the 
king was inspired, and how nobly he carried it, that 
innocency might not have so much as aspersion. 

Frances, Countess of Somerset, hath been indicted 
and arraigned, as accessary before the fact, for the 
murder and impoisonment of Sir Thomas Overbury, 
and hath pleaded guilty, and confesseth the indict 
ment; I pray judgment against the prisoner. 


THE CHARGE 

OF SIR FRANCIS BACON, KNIGHT, 

HIS MAJESTY’S ATTORNEY-GENEBaL, 

BY WAY OF EVIDENCE, 

BEYOEE THE LORD HIGH STEWARD, AND THE PEERS, 

AGAINST ROBERT, EARL OF SOMERSET, 

CONCERNING THE POISONING OP OVERBUEY. 


It may please your grace, my lord high steward of ENGLAND, AND YOU, MY LORDS THE PEERS 


You have here before you Robert earl of Somer¬ 
set, to be tried for his life, concerning the procuring 
and consenting to the impoisonment of Sir Thomas 
Overbury, then the king’s prisoner in the Tower of 
London, as an accessary before the fact. 

I know your lordships cannot behold this noble¬ 
man, but you must remember his great favour with 
the king, and the great place that he hath had and 
borne, and must be sensible that he is yet of your 
number and body, a peer as you are j so that you 
cannot cut him off fi’om your body but with grief; 
and therefore that you will expect from us, that give 
in the king’s evidence, sound and sufficient matter 
of proof to satisfy your honours and consciences. 

As for the manner of the evidence, the king our 
master, who among his other virtues excelleth in 


that virtue of the imperial throne, which is justice, 
hath given us in commandment that we should not 
expatiate, nor make invectives, but materially pur¬ 
sue the evidence, as it conduceth to the point in 
question; a matter, that though we are glad of so 
good a warrant, yet we should have done of our¬ 
selves : for far be it from us, by any strains of wit 
or art, to seek to play prizes, or to blazon our names 
in blood, or to carry the day otherwise than upon 
just grounds. We shall carry the lanthorn of jus¬ 
tice, which is the evidence, before your eyes upright, 
and to be able to save it from being put out with 
any winds of evasion or vain defences, that is our 
part; and within that we shall contain ourselves, not 
doubting at all, but that the evidence itself will carry 
auch force as it shall need no vantage or aggravation. 
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My lords, the course which I will hold in deliver; 
ing that which I shall say, for I love order, shall be 
this: 

First, I will speak somewhat of the nature and 
greatness of the offence which is now to be tried; 
not to weigh down my lord with the greatness of it, 
but contrariwise to show that a great offence deserv- 
eth a great proof, and that the king, however he 
might esteem this gentleman heretofore, as the sig¬ 
net upon Ms finger, to use the Scripture phrase, yet 
in such case as this he was to put him off. 

Secondly, I will use some few words touching the 
nature of the proofs, which in such a case are com¬ 
petent. 

Thirdly, I will state the proofs. 

Fourthly and lastly, I will produce the proofs, 
cither out of examinations and matters of writing, or 
witnesses, viva voce. 

For the offence itself, it is of crimes, next unto 
high treason, the greatest; it is the foulest of felo¬ 
nies. And take this offence with the circumstances, 
it hath three degrees or stages; that it is murder; 
that it is murder by impoisonment; that it is mur¬ 
der committed upon the king’s prisoner in the Towner: 

I might say, that it is murder under the colour of 
friendship; but this is a circumstance moral; I 
leave that to the evidence itself. 

For murder, my lords, the first record of justice 
t|mt was in the wmrld was a judgment upon a mur¬ 
derer in the person of Adam’s first-born, Cain; and 
though it was not punished by death, but with 
banishment and mark of ignominy, in respect of the 
primogeniture, or population of the world, or other 
points of God’s secret decree, yet it was judged, and 
was, as it is said, the first record of justice. So it 
appeareth likewise in Scripture, that the murder of 
Abner by Joab, though it were by David respited in 
respect of great services past, or reason of state, yet 
it was not forgotten. But of this I will say no 
more. It was ever admitted, and ranked in God’s 
own tables, that murder is of offhnees between man ! 
and man, next unto treason and disobedience unto 
authority, which some divines have referred to the 
‘first table, because of the lieutenancy of God in 
princes. 

For impoisonment, I am sorry it should be heard 
of in this kingdom: it is not nostri generis nec 
sanguinisit is an Italian crime, fit for the court 
of Rome, where that person which intoxicateth the 
kings of the earth with his cup of poison, is many 
times really and materially intoxicated and impoison- 
cd himself. 

But it hath three circumstances, which make it 
grievous beyond other murders; whereof the first 
is, that it takes away a man in full peace, in God’s 
and the king’s i)eacc; he thinketh no harm, but is 
comforting of nature with refection and food; so 
that, as the Scripture saith, his table is made a 
snare.” 

The second is, that it is easily committed, and 
easily concealed; and on the other side, hardly 
prevented, and hardly discovered; for murder by 
violence, princes have guards, and private men have 
houses, attendants, and arms ; neither can such mur- 
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der be committed but cum sonilu, and with some 
overt and apparent act that may discover and trace 
the offender. But as for poison, the cup itieif of 
princes will scarce serve, in regard of many poisons 
that neither discolour nor distaste. 

And the last is, because it concerneth not only the 
destruction of the maliced man, but of any other ; 

Quis modo tutus erit ?” for many times the poison 
is prepared for one, and is taken by another: so 
that men die other men’s deaths; “ conciclit infelix 
alieno vulnereand it is, as the Fsalm calleth it, 
sagitta nocte volens ; the arrow that flieth by 
night;” it hath no aim or certainty. 

Now for the third degree of this particular of¬ 
fence, which is, that it was committed upon the 
king’s prisoner, who was out of his own defence, 
and merely in the king’s protection, and for whom 
the king and state a kind of respondent; it is a 
thing that ag^|ravates the fault much. For certainly, 
my lord of Somerset, lei me tell you this, that Sir 
Thomas Overbury is the first man that was murdered 
in the Tower of London, since the murder of the 
two young princes. Thus much of the offence, now 
to the proof. 

For the nature of the proofs, your lordships must 
consider, that impoisonment of all offences is the 
most secret; so secret, as that if in all cases of im¬ 
poisonment you should require testimony, you were 
as good proclaim impunity. 

Who could have impeached Livia, by testimony, 
of the impoisoning figs upon the tree, which her 
husband was wont to gather with his own hands ? ^ 
Who could have impeached Fari satis for the poi¬ 
soning of one side of the knife that she carved with, 
and keeping the other side clean; so that herself 
did eat of the same piece of meat that the lady did 
that she did impoison ? The cases are infinite, and 
need not to be spoken of, of the secrecy of impoison- 
ments; but wise triers must take upon them, in 
these secret cases, Solomon’s spirit, that where there 
could be no witnesses, collected the act by the 
I affection. 

But yet we ar6 not to come to one case : for that 
which your lordships are to try is not the act of im¬ 
poisonment, for that is done to your hand; all the 
world by law is concluded to say, that Overbury was 
impoisoned by Weston. 

But the question before you is of the procurement 
only, and of the abetting, as the law termeth it, as 
accessary before the fact: which abetting is no 
more but to do or use any act or means, which may 
aid or conduce unto the impoisonment. 

So that it is not the buying or making of the 
poison, or the preparing, or confecting, or commix¬ 
ing of it, or the giving or sending or laying the 
poison, that are the only acts that do amount unto 
abetment. But if there be any other act or means 
done or used to give the opportunity of iinixiistmment, 
or to facilitate the execution of it, or to atop or di¬ 
vert any impediments that might hinder it, and this 
he with an intentioa to accomplish and achieve the 
impoisonment; all these are abetments, and acces¬ 
saries before the f?ict I will put you a fiimiliar 
example. Allow there be a conspiracy to murder a 
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man as he journeys by the way, and it be one man’s 
part to draw him forth to that journey by invitation, 
or by colour of some business ; and another takes 
upon him to dissuade some friend of his, whom he 
had a purpose to take in his company, that he he 
not too strong to make his defence ; and another 
hath the part to go along with him, and to hold 
him in talk till the first blow be given: all these, 
my lords, without scruple, are abettors to this mur¬ 
der, though none of them give the blow, nor assist 
to give the blow. 

My lords, he is not the hunter alone that lets slip 
the dog upon the deer, but he that lodges the deer, 
or raises him, or puts him out, or he that sets a toil 
that he cannot escape, or the like. 

But this, my lords, little needetk in this present 
case, where there is such a chain of acts of impoi- 
sonment as hath been seldom seen, and could hardly 
have been expected, but that greatness of fortune 
maketh commonly grossness in ofifending. 

To descend to the proofs themselves, I shall keep 
this course. 

First, I will make a narrative or declaration of 
the fact itself. 

Secondly, I will break and distribute the proofs 
as they concern the prisoner. 

And thirdly, according to that distribution, I will 
produce them, and read them, or use them. 

So that there is nothing that I shall say, but 
your lordship, my lord of Somerset, shall have three 
thoughts or cogitations to answer it: First, when I 
oj)eii it, you may take your aim. Secondly, when I 
distribute it, you may prepare your answers without 
confusion. And lastly, when I produce the wit¬ 
nesses or examinations themselves, you may again 
ruminate and re-advise how to make your defence. 
And this I do the rather, because your memory or 
understanding may not be oppressed or overladen 
with the length of evidence, or with confusion of 
order. Nay rnore, when yoiir lordship shall make 
your answers in your time, I will put you in mind, 
when cause shall be, of your omissions. 

First, therefore, for the simple narrative of the 
fact. Sir Thomas Overbury for a time was known 
to have had great interest and great friendship with 
my lord of Somerset, both in his meaner fortunes, 
and after: insomuch as he was a kind of oracle of 
direction unto him ,• and, if you will believe his own 
vaunts, being of an insolent Thrasonical disposition, 
he took upon him, that the fortune, reputation, and 
understanding of this gentleman, who is well known 
to have had a better teacher, proceeded from his 
company and counsel. 

And this friendship rested not only in convers¬ 
ation and business of court, but likewise in commu¬ 
nication of secrets of estate. For my lord of Somer¬ 
set, at that time exercising, by his Majesty’s special 
favour and trust, the office of the secretary provision¬ 
ally, did not forbear to acquaint Overbury with the 
king’s packets of despatches from ali parts, Spain, 
Prance, the Low Countries, &c. And tiiis not by 
glimpses, or now and then rounding in the ear for a 
favour, blit in a settled manner : packets were sent, 
sometimes opened by my lord, sometimes unbroken,' 


^unto Overbmy, who perused them, copied, registered 
them, made tables of them as he thought good: so 
that, I will undertake, the time was when Overbury 
knew more of the secrets of state than the council- 
table did. Nay, they were grown to such an inward¬ 
ness, as they made a play of all the world besides 
themselves: so as they had ciphers and jargons for 
the king, the queen, and all the great men j things 
seldom used but either by princes and their ambas¬ 
sadors and ministers, or by such as work and prac¬ 
tise against, or at least upon, princes. 

But understand me, my lord, I shall not charge 
! you this day with any disloyalty ; only I say this 
for a foundation, that there was a great communi¬ 
cation of secrets between you and Overbury, and 
that it had relation to matters of estate, and the 
greatest causes of this kingdom. 

But, my lords, as it is a principle in nature, that 
the best things are in their corruption the worst, 
and the sweetest wine makes the sharpest vinegar j 
so fell it out with them, that this excess, as I may 
term it, of friendship ended in mortal hatred on my 
lord of Somerset’s part. 

For it fell out, some twelve months before Over- 
bury’s imprisonment in the Tower, that my lord of 
Somerset was entered into an unlawful love towards 
his unfortunate lady, then countess of Essex j which 
went so fax*, as it was then secretly projected, chiefly 
between my lord privy seal and my lord of Somerset, 
to effect a nullity in the marriage with my lord of 
Essex,and so to proceed to a marriage with Somerset. 

This marriage and purpose did Overbuiy mainly 
oppugn, under pretence to do the true part of a 
friend ; for that he counted her an unworthy woman: 
but^ the truth was, that Overbury, who, to speak 
plainly, had little that was solid for religion or mo¬ 
ral virtue, but was a man possessed with ambition 
and vain-glory, was loth to have any partners in the 
favour of my lord of Somerset, and especially not 
the house of the Howards, against whom he had 
always professed hatred and opposition: so all was 
but miserable bargains of ambition. 

And, my lords, that this is no sinister construction, 
will well appear unto you, when you shall hear that* 
Overbury makes his brags to my lord of Somerset, 
that he had won him the love of the lady by his 
letters and industry; so far was he from cases of 
conscience in this matter. And certainly, my lords, 
howsoever the tragical misery of that poor gentle¬ 
man Overbury ought somewhat to obliterate his 
faults; yet because we are not now upon point of 
civility, but to discover the face of truth to the face 
of justice,* and that it is material to the true under¬ 
standing of the state of this cause; Overbury was 
naught and corrupt, the ballads must be amended 
for that point. 

But to proceed; when Overbury saw that he was 
like to be dispossessed of my lord here, whom he 
had possessed so long, and by whose greatness he 
had promised himself to do wonders ; and being a 
man ol an unbounded and impetuous spirit, he began 
not only to dissuade, but to deter him from that love 
and marriage; and finding him. fixed, thought to 
try stronger remedies, supposing that he had my 
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lord’s head under his girdle, in respect of comnitani- 
cation of secrets of estate, or, as he calls them him¬ 
self in his letters, secrets of all natures; and there¬ 
fore dealt violently with him, to make him desist, 
with menaces of discovery of secrets, and the like. 

Hereupon grew two streams of hatred upon Over¬ 
bury; the-one, from the ladyj in respect that he 
crossed her love, and abused her name, which are 
furies to women; the other, of a deeper and more 
mineral nature, from my lord of Somerset himself; 
who W'as afraid of Overbury’s nature, and that if he 
did break from him and fly out, he would mine into 
him and trouble his whole fortunes. 

I might add a third stream from the earl of North¬ 
ampton’s ambition, who desires to be first in favour 
with my lord of Somerset; and knowing Overbury’s 
malice to himself and his house, thought that man 
must be removed and cut off. So it w^as amongst 
them resolved and decreed that Overbury must die. 

Hereupon they had variety of devices. To send 
him beyond sea, upon occasion of employment, that 
was too weak j and they w^re so far from giving 
way to it, as they crossed it. There rested but two 
ways, quarrel or assault, and poison. For that of 
assault, after some proposition and attempt, they 
passed from it; it was a thing too open, and subject 
to more variety of chances. That of poison likewise 
was a hazardous thing, and subject to many preven¬ 
tions and cautions; especially to such a jealous and 
working brain as Overbury had, except he were first 
fast in their hands. 

Therefore the way was first to get him into a 
trap, and lay him up, and then they could not miss 
the mark. Therefore in execution of this plot 
it was devised, that Overbury should be designed 
to some honourable employment in foreign parts, 
and should under-hand by the lord of Somerset 
be encouraged to refuse it; and so upon that con¬ 
tempt he should be laid prisoner in the Tower, and 
then they would look he should be close enougb, 
and death should be bis bail. Yet were they not 
at their end. For lhc‘y consklcred that if there was 
. not a fit lieutenant of ^the Tower for their purpose, 
and likewise a fit under-keeper of Overbury; first, 
they should meet with many impediments in the 
giving and exhibiting tlm poison. Secondly, they 
should be exposed to note and observation that 
might discover them. And thirdly, Overbury in the 
mean time might write clamorous and furious letters 
to other his friends, and so all might be disappointed. 
And therefore the next link of the chain was to dis¬ 
place the then lieutenant Waade, and to place Hel- 
wisse, a principal abettor in the irnpoisonment; 
again, to displace Cary, that was the under-keeper in 
Waude’s time, and to place Weston, who was the prin¬ 
cipal actor in the irnpoisonment: and this was done 
in such a while, that it may appear to be done, as it 
were, with one breath, as there were iTut fifteen days 
between the commitment of Overbury, the displacing 
of Waade, the placing of Helwisse, the displacing 
of Cary the under-keeper, the placing of Weston, 
ami the first poison given two days after. 

Thus wheti they had this poor gentleman in 
the Tower dose prisomu’, where he could md, escape 
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nor stir, where he could not feed but by their hands, 
where he could not speak nor write but through 
their trunks; then was the time to execute the last 
act of this tragedy. 

Then must Franklin be purveyor of the poisons, 
and procure five, six, seven several potions, to be sure 
to hit his complexion. Then must Mrs. Turner be 
the say-mistress of the poisons to try upon poor 
beasts, what is present, and what works at distance 
of time. Then must Weston be the tormentor, and 
chase him with poison after poison ; poison in salts, 
poison in meats, poison in sweetmeats, poison in 
medicines and vomits, until at last his body was al¬ 
most come, by use of poisons, to the state that Mi- 
thridates’s body was by the use of treacle and pre¬ 
servatives, that the force of the })oisons were blunted 
upon him; Weston confessing, when he was chid 
for not despatching him, that he bad given him 
enough to poison twenty men. Lastly, because all 
this asked time, courses were taken by Somerset, 
both to divert all means of Overbury’s delivery, and 
to entertain Overbury by continual letters, partly of 
hopes and projects for his delivery, and partly of 
other fables and negotiations ; sonaewhat like some 
kind of persons, which I will not name, which keep 
men in talk of fortime-telling, when they have a fe¬ 
lonious meaning. 

And this is the true narrative of this act of impoi- 
sonment, which I liave summarily recited. 

Now for the distribution of tbe proofs, there are 
four heads of proofs to prove you guilty, my lord of 
Somerset, of this irnpoisonment; whereof two are 
precedent to the imprisonment, the third is present, 
and the fourth is following or subsequent. For it 
is in proofs as it is in lights, there is a direct light, 
and there is a reflexion of light, or back-light 

The first head or proof thereof is, That there was 
a root of bitterness, a mortal malice or hatred, mixed 
with deep and bottomless fears, that you bad to¬ 
wards Sir Thomas Overbury. 

The second is, That you were the principal actoi*, 
and had your hand in all those acts, wdiich did con¬ 
duce to the irnpoisonment, and which gave opportu¬ 
nity and means to effect it; and without which the 
irnpoisonment could never have been, and which 
could serve or tend to no other end but to the im- 
poisonment. 

The third is, That your hand was in the very im- 
poisonment itself, which is more than needs to be 
proved; that you did direct poison; that you did 
deliver poison; that yon did continually hearken to 
the success of the irnpoisonment; and that you spur- 
red it on, and called for despatch when you thought 
it lingered. 

And lastly, That you did all the things after the 
irnpoisonment, which may detect a guilty conscience, 
for the smothering of it, and avoiding punishment- 
for it; which can be but of three kinds: that you 
suppressed,as much as in you was, testimony; That 
you did deface, and destroy, and clip, and mi.sdate 
all writings that might give light to the impoisoa- 
ment; and that you did fly to tlie altar of guiltiness, 
which is a pardon, and a pardon of murder, and a 
I pardon for yourself, aiul not for your lady. 
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In this, my lord, I convert my speech to you, be¬ 
cause I would have you attend the points of your 
charge, and so of your defence the better. And two 
of these heads I have taken to myself, and left the 
other two to the king^s two serjeants. 

For the first main part, which is the mortal ha¬ 
tred, coupled with fear, that was in my lord of So¬ 
merset towards Overbury, although he did palliate it 
with a great deal of hypocrisy and dissimulation 
even to the endj I shall prove it, my lord steward, 
and you my lords and peers, manifestly, by matter 
both of oath and wri ting. The root of this hatred 
was that that hath cost many a man’s life, that is, 
fear of discovering secrets; secrets, I say, of a high 
and dangerous nature : Wherein the course that I 
will hold, shall be this: 

First, I will show that such a breach and malice 
was between my lord and Overbury, and that it burst 
forth into violent menaces and threats on both sides. 

Secondly, That these secrets were not light, but 
of a high nature ,* for I will give you tfte elevation 
of the pole. They were such, as my lord of Somer¬ 
set for his part had made a vow, that Overbury 
should neither live in court nor country. That he 
had likewise opened himself and his own fears so 
far, that if Overbury ever came forth of the Tower, 
either Overbury or himself must die for it. And of 
Overhury’s part, he had threatened my lord, that 
whether he did live or die, my lord’s shame should 
never die, but he would leave him the most odious 
man of the world. And farther, that my lord was 
like enough to repent it, in the place where Over¬ 
bury wrote, which was the Tower of London. He 
was a true prophet in that: so here is the height 
of the secrets. 

Thirdly, I will show you that all the king’s busi¬ 
ness was by my lord put into Overbury’s hands; so 
as there is work enough for secrets, whatsoever they 
were : and like princes confederates, they had their 
ciphers andjai*gons. 

And lastly, I will show you that it is but a toy to 
say that the malice was only in respect he spake 
dishonourably of the lady; or for doubt of breaking 
the marriage: for that Overhury was a coadjutor to 
that love, and the lord of Somerset was as deep in 
speaking ill of the lady as Overbuxy. And again, 
it was too late for that matter, for the bargain of the 
match was then made and past. And if it had been 
no more but to remove Overhury from disturbing of 
the match, it had been an easy matter to have 
banded over Overhury beyond seas, for. which they 
had a fair way ; but that would not serve their turn. 

And lastly, periculiim vincitur, to go so 

far as an impoisonment, must have a deeper malice 
than flashes; for the cause must hear a proportion 
to the effect. 

For the next general head of proofs, which con¬ 
sists in acts preparatory to the middle acts, they 
are in eight several points of the compass, as I may 
term it. 

First, That there were devices and projects to 
despatcli Overhury, or to overthrow him, plotted be¬ 
tween the countess of Somerset, the earl of Somerset, 
and the earl of Northampton, before they fell upon 


the impoisonment: for always before men fix upon 
a course of mischief, there must be some rejections: 
but die he must, one way or other. 

Secondly, That my lord of Somerset was a princi¬ 
pal practise!’, I must speak it, in a most perfidious 
manner, to set a train or trap for Overhury to get 
him into the Tower; without which they never 
durst have attempted the impoisonment. 

Thirdly, That the placing of the lieutenant Hel- 
wisse, one of the impoisoners, and the displacing of 
Waade, was by the means of my lord of Somerset. 

Fourthly, That the placing of Weston the under¬ 
keeper, who was the principal impoisoner, and the 
displacing of Cary, and the doing of all this within 
fifteen days after Overhury’s commitment, was by 
the means and countenance of my lord of Somerset. 
And these two were the active instruments of the 
impoisonment; and this was a business that the lady’s 
power could not reach unto. 

Fifthly, That because there must he a time for 
the tragedy to be acted, and chiefly because they 
would not have the poisons work upon the sudden; 
and for that the strength of Overbury’s nature, or 
the very custom of receiving poison into his body, 
did overcome the poisons, that they wrought not so 
fast; therefore Overhury must be held in the Tower. 
And as my lord of Somerset got him into the trap, 
so he kept him in, and abused him with continual 
hopes of liberty; and diverted all the true and effec¬ 
tual means of his liberty, and made light of his sick¬ 
ness and extremities. 

Sixthly, That not only the plot of getting Over¬ 
bury into the Tower, and the devices to hold him 
and keep him there; hut the strange manner of 
his close keeping, being in but for a contempt, was 
by the device and means of my lord of Somerset, 
who denied his father to see him, denied his ser¬ 
vants that offered to be shut up close prisoners with 
him; and in eflhct handled it so, that he was close 
prisoner to all his friends, and open and exposed to 
all his enemies. 

Seventhly, That the advertisement which my lady 
received from time to time from the lieutenant or 
Weston, touching Overhury’s state of body or health, 
were ever sent up to the court, though it were in 
progress, and that from my lady: such a thirst and 
listening this lord had to hear that he was des¬ 
patched. 

Lastly, There was a continual negotiation to set 
Overhury’s head on work, that he should make some 
recognition to clear the honour of the lady; and that 
he should become a good instrument towards her 
and her friends : all which was but entertainment; 
for your lordships shall plainly see divers of my lord 
of Northampton’s letters, whose hand was deep in 
this business, written, 1 must say it, in dark words 
and clauses; that there was one thing pretended 
and another intended; there was a real charge, and 
there was somewhat not real; a main drift, and a 
dissimulation. Nay farther, there be some passages 
which the peers in their wisdom will discern to 
point directly at the impoisonment 

[After this inducement followed the evidence itself.] 
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THE EFFECT OF THAT WHICH WAS SPOKEN 

BY THE 

' LORD KEEPER OF THE GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND, 

AT THE TAKING OF HIS PLACE IN CHANCERY, 

IN PERFORMANCE OF THE CHARGE HIS MAJESTY HAD GIVEN HIM WHEN HE RECEIVED 

THE SEAL, MAY 7, 1017. 


Before I enter into the business of the court, I 
shall take advantage of so many honourable wit¬ 
nesses to publish and make known summarily, what 
charge the king’s most excellent Majesty gave me 
when I received the seal, and what orders and re¬ 
solutions I myself have taken in conformity to that 
charge; that the king may have the honour of 
direction, and I the part of obedience; wdierehy your 
lordships and the rest of the presence shall see the 
whole time of my sitting in the chancery, which 
may be longer or shorter, as it shall please God and 
the king, contracted into one hour. And this I do 
for three causes. 

First, to give account to the king of his com¬ 
mandment. 

Secondly, that it may be a guard and custody to 
myself, and my own doings, that I do not swerve or 
recede from any thing that I have professed in so 
noble a company. 

And thirdly, that all men that have to do with 
the chancery or the seal, may know what they shall 
expect, and both set their hearts and my ears at 
rest; not moving me in any thing against these ' 
rules ; knowing that my answer is now turned from 
a nolumm into a non posaumun. It is no more, I 
will not, but, I cannot, after this declaration. 

And this I do also under three cautions. 

The first is, that there be some things of a more 
secret and coimcil-like nature, more fit to be acted 
than published. But those things which I shall 
speak of to-day are of a more public nature. 

The second is, that I will not trouble this presence 
with every particular, which would be too long 5 but 
select those things which are of greatest efficacy, 
and conduce most ad summas rerum ; leaving many 
other particulars to be set down in a table, according 
to the good example of my last predecessor in his 
beginning. 

And lastly, that these imperatives, which I have 
made but to myself and my times, be without preju¬ 
dice to the authority of the court, or to wiser men 
that may succeed me; and chiefly that they are 
wholly submitted unto the great wisdom of my 
sovereign, and the absolutest prince in judicature 
that hath been in the Christian world? for if any of 
these things which I intend to be subordinate to his 


directions, shall be thought by his Majesty to be 
inordinate, I shall be most ready to reform them. 
These things are but tanquam album praetoris;” 
for so did the Roman praetors, which have the great¬ 
est affinity with the jurisdiction of the chancellor 
here, who used to set down at their entrance, how 
they would use their jurisdiction. And this I shall 
do, my lords, in ve^'bu masculis; no flourishing or 
fainted words, but such as are fit to go before deeds. 

The king’s charge, which is my lanthorn, rested 
upon four heads. 

The first was, that I should contain the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the court within its true and due limits, 
without swelling or excess. 

The second, that I should think the putting of the 
great seal to letters patents was not a matter of 
course to follow after precedent warrants; but that 
I should take it to be the maturity and fulness of 
the king’s intentions: and therefore of the greatest 
parts of my trust, if I saw therein any scruple or 
cause of stay, that I should acquaint him, concluding 
1 with a “ Quod duhites ne feceris.” 

The third was, that I should retrench all unneces¬ 
sary delays, that the subject might find that he did 
enjoy the same remedy against the fainting of the 
soul and the consumption of the estate ; which was 
speedy justice. Bis dat, qui cito dat.” 

The fourth was, that justice might pass with as 
easy charge as might be; and that those same 
brambles, that grow about justice, of needless charge 
and expense, and all manner of exactions, might be 
rooted out so far as might be. 

These commandments, my lords, are righteous, 
and, as I may term them, sacred 5 and therefore, to 
use a sacred form, I pray God bless the king for his 
great care over the justice of the land, and give me, 
his poor servant, grace and power to observe his 
precepts. 

Now for a beginning towards it, I have set down 
and applied particular orders to-day out of thep 
four general heads# 

For the excess or tumour of this court of chan¬ 
cery, I shall divide it into five natures. 

The first is, when the court doth embrace and 
retain causes, both in matter and circumstance, 
merely determinable and fit for the common law j 
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for, my lords:, the chancery is ordained to supply the 
law, and not to subvert the law. Now to describe 
unto you or delineate what those causes are that 
are fit for the court, or not fit for the court, were too 
long a lecture. But I will tell you what remedy I 
have prepared. I will keep the keys of the court 
myself, and will never refer any demurrer or plea, 
tending to discharge or dismiss the court of the 
cause, to any master of the chancery, hut judge of 
it myself^ or at least the master of the rolls. Nay 
farther, I will appoint regularly, that on the Tuesday 
of every week, which is the day of orders, first to 
hear motions of that nature before any other, that 
the subject may have his vale at first without attend¬ 
ing, and that the court do not keep and accumulate 
a miscellany and confusion of causes of all natures. 

The second point concerneth the time of the com¬ 
plaint, and the late comers into the chancery; which 
stay till a judgment be passed against them at the 
common law, and then complain: wherein your 
lordships may have heard a great rattle and a noise 
of a pmmumre, and I cannot tell what. But that 
question the king hath settled according to the 
ancient precedents in all times continued. And 
this I will say, that the opinion, not to relieve any 
case after judgment, wmuld he a guilty opinion; 
guilty of the ruin, and naufrage, and perishing of 
infinite subjects: and as the king found it well out, 
why should a man fly into the chancery before he 
be hurt ? The whole need not the physician, but 
the sick. But, my lords, the power would be pre¬ 
served, but the practice would be moderate. My 
rule shall be therefore, that in case of compdaints 
after judgment, except the judgments be upon 7 iihU 
dicit, and cases which are but disguises of judg¬ 
ment, as that they be judgments obtained in con¬ 
tempt of a preceding order in this court, yea, and 
after verdicts also, I will have the party complainant 
enter into good bond to prove his suggestion : so 
that if he will be relieved against a judgment at 
common law upon matter of equity, he shall do it 
tanquam in vinculis, at his i)eril. 

The third point of excess may be the over-frequent 
and facile granting of injunctions for the staying of 
the common, laws, or the altering of possessions j 
wherein these shall be my rules. 

I will grantno injunction merely upon priority of 
suit; that is to say, because this court was first pos¬ 
sessed : a thing that was well reformed in the late 
lord chancellor’s time, but usual in the chancellor 
Bromley’s time; insomuch, as I remember, that 
Mr. Dalton the counsellor at law put a pasquil upon 
the court in nature of a ]>ill; for seeing it was no 
more but, My lord, the bill came in on Monday, and 
the arrest at common law was on Tuesday, I j)ray 
the injunction upon priority of suit: he caused his 
client that had a loose debtor, to put his bill into the 
chancery before the bond duo to him was forfeited, 
to desire an order that he might have his money 
at the day, because he would be sure to be before 
the other, I do not mean to make it a matter of a 
horse-race who shall be first at Westminster-hall. 

Neither will I grant an injunction upon matter 
contained in the bill only, be it never so smooth and 


specious; but upon matter confessed in the defend¬ 
ant’s answer, or matter pregnant in writing, or of 
record; or upon contempt of the defendant in not 
appearing, or not answering, or trifling with the 
court by insulflcient answering. For then it may be 
thought that the defendant stands out upon purpose 
to get the start at the common law’-, and so to take 
advantage of his own contempt; which may not be 
suffered. 

As for injunctions for possessions, I shall maintain 
possessions as they were at the time of the bill exhi¬ 
bited ; and for the space of a year at the least before, 
except the possession were gotten by force or any 
trick. 

Neither will I alter possession upon interlocutory 
orders, until a decree ; except upon matter plainly 
confessed in the defendant’s answer, joined also with 
a plain disability and insolvency in the defendant 
to answer the profits. 

As for taking of possession away in respect of 
contempts, I will have all the process of the court 
spent first, and a sequestration of the profits before 
I come to an injunction. 

The fourth point is concerning the communicat¬ 
ing of the authority of the chancellor too far; and 
making, upon the matter, too many chancellors, by 
relying too much upon the reports of the masters of 
the chancery as concludent. I know, my lords, the 
masters of the chancery are reverend men; and the 
great mass of the business of the court cannot be 
sped without them; and it is a thing the chancellor 
may soon fall into for his own ease, to rely too mmdi 
upon them. But the course that f will take gene¬ 
rally shall be this; f will make no binding order 
upon any report of one of the masters, without giving 
a seven-night’s day at the least, to show cause 
against the report, which nevertheless I will have 
done modestly, and with due reverence towards 
them: and again, I must utterly discontinue the 
making of a hypothetical or conditional order; that 
if a master of the chancery do certify thus and thus, 
that then it is so ordered without farther motion; 
for that it is a surprise, and giveth no time for cmi- 
tradiction. 

The last point of excess is, if a chancellor shall 
be so much of himself, as he shall neglect assistance 
of reverend judges in cases of difficulty, especially 
if they touch upon law, or calling them, shall do it 
hut j^ro forma iantum, and give no due respect to 
their opinions ; wherein, my lords, preserving the 
dignity and majesty of the court, which I account 
rather increased than diminished by grave and due 
assistance, I shall never be found so sovereign or 
abundant in mine own sense, but I shall both desire 
and make true use of assistance. Nay, 1 assure 
your lordships, if 1 should find any main diversity 
of opinion of my assistants from mine own, though 
I know well the judicature of the court wholly rcst- 
eth in myself; yet I think I should have recourse 
to the oracle of the king’s own judgment, before I 
should pronounce. And so much for the temperate 
use of the authority of this court; for surely the 
health of a courts as well as of a body, consisteth in 
temperance. 
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For the second commandment of his Majesty, 
touching staying of grants at the great seal; there 
may be just cause of stay, either in the matter of 
the grant, or in the manner of passing the same. 
Out of both which I extract these six principal cases 
which I will now make known : all which, never¬ 
theless, I understand to be wholly submitted to his 
Majesty^s will and pleasure, after by me he shall 
have been informed; for if iteratuTU MctndoLtuM be 
come, obedience is better than sacrifice. 

The first case is, where any matter of revenue, or 
treasure, or profit, passeth from his Majesty; my 
first duty shall be to examine, whether the grant hath 
passed in the due and natural course by the great 
officers of the revenue, the lord treasurer and chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer, and with their privity j 
which if I find it not to be, I must presume it to 
have passed in the dark, and by a kind of surrep- 
tion; and I will make stay of it till his Majesty^s 
pleasure be farther known. 

Secondly, if it be a grant that is not merely vulgar, 
and hath not of course passed at the signet by a/he 
smile, but needeth science, my duty shall be to ex¬ 
amine whether it hath passed by the learned coun¬ 
sel and had their docket; which is that his Majesty 
reads, and leads him. And if I find it otherwise, 
although the matter were not in itself inconvenient, 
yet I hold it a just cause of stay, for precedent’s 
sake, to keej) men in the right way. 

Thirdly, if it be a grant wbicli I conceive, out of 
luy little knowledge, to be against the law; of which 
Theodosius was wont to say, wlien he was 
pr(‘Ksed, ** I spake it, or I wrote it, but I granted it 
not if it be unjust:” I will call the learned counsel to 
it, as wadi him that drew the book as the rest, or 
some of them : and if w'e find cause, I will inform 
liis Majesty of our opinion, cither by myself or some 
of them. And as for the judges, they are judges of 
grants past, but not of grants to come, except the 
king call them. 

Fourthly, if the grants be against the king’s 
public book of bounty, I am expressly commanded 
> to stay them until the king either revise bis book in 
general, or give direction in particular. 

Fifthly, if, as a counsellor of estate, I do foresee 
inconvenience to ensue by the grant in reason of 
estate, in respect of the king’s honour, or discontent, 
and murmur of the people; I will not trust mine 
own judgment, but I will either acquaint his Ma¬ 
jesty wdth it, or the council table, or some such of 
my lords as I shall think fit. 

Lastly, for matter of pardons; if it be for treason, 
misprision, murder, either expressed or involute, by 
a nan-obstanle; or of piracy, or oi prmynunire, or of 
fines, or exemplary punishment in the star-chamber,^ 
or of some otlier natures; I shall, by the grace ot 
(Jod, stay them until his Majesty, who is the foun¬ 
tain of grace, may resolve between God and him, 
how far grace shall abound or super-abound. 

And if it be of persons attainted and convicted of 
robbery, burglary, &c, then will I examine whether 
the pardons passed the hand of any justice of assize, 
or other commissioners, before whom the trial was 
made; and if not, I think it my duty also to stay them. 


And your lordships see in this matter of the seal, 
and his Majesty’s royal commandment concerning 
the same, I mean to walk in the light; so that men 
may know where to find me : and this publishing 
thereof plainly, I hope will save the king from a 
great deal of abuse, and me from a great deal of 
envy ; when men shall see that no particular turn or 
end leads me, 'but a general rule. 

For the third general head of his Majesty’s pre¬ 
cepts concerning speedy justice, it rests much upon 
myself, and much upon others; yet so, as my pro¬ 
curation may give some remedy and order to it. 
For myself, I am resolved that my decree shall come 
speedily, if not instantly, after the hearing, and my 
signed decree speedily upon my decree pronounced. 
For it hath been a manner much used of late in my 
last lord’s time, of whom I learn much to imitate,., 
and somewhat to avoid; that upon the solemn and full 
hearing of a cause nothing is pronounced in court, 
but breviates are required to be made; which I do 
not dislike in itself in causes perplexed. For I con¬ 
fess I have somewhat of the cunctative; and I am 
of opinion, that whosoever is not wiser upon advice 
than upon the sudden, the same man was no wiser 
at fifty than he was at thirty. And it was my fa¬ 
ther’s ordinary word, “ You must give me time. 

But yet I find, when such breviates were taken, the 
I cause was sometimes forgotten a term or two, and 
then set down for a new hearing, three or four terms 
after. And in the mean time the subject’s pulse 
beats swift, though the chancery pace be slow. Of 
wd)ich kind of intermission I see no use, and there¬ 
fore I will promise regularly to pronounce my decree 
within few days after my hearing; and to sign my 
decree at the least in the vacation after the pro¬ 
nouncing. For fresh justice is the sweetest. And 
to the end that there be no delay of justice, nor 
any other means-making or labouring, but the la¬ 
bouring of the counsel at the bar. 

Again, because justice is a sacred thing, and the 
end for which I am called to this place, and there¬ 
fore is my way to heaven; and if it be shorter, it is 
never a whit the worse, I shall by the grace of God, 
as far as God will give me strength, add the after¬ 
noon to the forenoon, and some fourth night of the 
vacation to the term, for the expediting and clearing 
of the causes of the court; only the depth of the 
three long vacations I woiild reserve in some mea¬ 
sure free from business of estate, and for studies, 
arts and sciences, to which in my own nature I am 

most inclined. ^ ^ 

There is another point of true expedition, which , 
resteth much in myself, and that is in my manner of 
giving orders. For I have seen an affectation of 

despatch turn utterly to delay at length: for the 
manner of it ia to take the tale out of the counsel¬ 
lor at the bar his month, and to give a cursory order, 
nothing tending or conducing to the end of the busi¬ 
ness. It makes me remember what I heard one say 
of a judge that sat in chancery; that he would make 
forty orders in a morning out of the way, and it 
was out of the way indeed.; for it was nothing 
to the end of the business: and this is that which 
makes sixty, eighty, a hundred orders in a cause, 
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to and fro, begetting one another; and like Pene¬ 
lope’s web, doing and undoing. But I mean not to 
purchase the praise of expeditivf in that kind; but 
as one that have a feeling of my duty, and of the 
case of others. My endeavour shall be to hear pa¬ 
tiently, and to cast my order into such a mold as 
may soonest bring the subject to the end of his 
journey. 

As for delays that may concern others, first, the 
great abuse is, that if the plaintiff have got an in¬ 
junction to stay suits at the common law, then he 
will spin out his cause at length. But, by the grace 
of God, I will make injunctions but a hard pillow 
to sleep on; for if I find that he prosecutes not 
with effect, he may perhaps, when he is awake, 
find not only his injunction dissolved, but his cause 
dismissed. 

There be other particular orders, I mean to take 
for no7i prosecution or faint prosecution, wherewith 
I will not trouble you now, because mmma sequar 
fastigia rerum. And so much for matter of expe¬ 
dition. 

Now for the fourth and last point of the king’s 
commandment; for the cutting off unnecessary 
charge of the subject, a great portion of it is ful¬ 
filled in the precedent article; for it is the length 
of suits that doth multiply charges chiefly; but yet 
there are some other remedies that do conduce 
thereunto. 

First, therefore, I will maintain strictly, and with 
severity, the former orders which I find my lord 
chancellor hath taken, for the immoderate and need¬ 
less prolixity, and length of bills, and answers, and 
so forth; as well in punishing the party, as fining 
the counsel, whose hand I shall find at such bills, 
answers, &:c. 

Secondly, for all the examinations taken in the 
court, I do give charge unto the examiners, upon 
peril of losing their places, that they do not use any 
idle repetitions, or needless circumstances, in setting 
down the depositions taken by them; and I would 
I could help it likewise in the country, but that is 
almost impossible. 

Thirdly, I shall take a diligent survey of the co¬ 
pies in chancery, that they have their just number 
of lines, and without open and wasteful writing. 

Fourthly, I shall be careful there be no exaction 


of any new fees, but according as they have been 
heretofore set and tabled. 

As for lawyers’ fees, I must leave that to the con¬ 
science and merit of the lawyer ; and the estimation 
and gratitude of the client: but this I can do; I 
know there have used to attend this bar a number 
of lawyers that have not been heard sometimes, and 
scarce once or twice in a term; and that makes the 
client seek to great counsel and favourites, as th^y 
call them, a term fitter for kings than judges, for 
every order that a mean lawyer might as well des¬ 
patch. And therefore to help the generality of 
lawyers, and therein to ease the client, I will con¬ 
stantly observe that every Tuesday, and other days 
of orders, after nine o’clock strucken, I will hear the 
bar until eleven, or half an hour after ten at the 
least. And since I am upon the point whom I will 
hear, your lordships will give me leave to tell you 
a fancy. It falleth out, that there be three of us 
the king’s servants in great places, that are lawyers 
by descent, Mr. Attorney son of a judge, Mr. Soli¬ 
citor likewise son of a judge, and myself a chancel¬ 
lor’s son. 

Now because the law roots so well in my time, 
I will water it at the root thus far, as besides these 
great ones, I will hear any judge’s son before a ser- 
jeant, and any serjeant’s son before a reader, if there 
be not many of them. 

Lastly, for the better ease of the subjects, and the 
bridling of contentious suits, I shall give better, that 
is greater, costs where the suggestions are not 
proved, than hath been hitherto used. 

There be divers orders for the better reglement 
of this court; and for granting of writs, and for grant¬ 
ing of benefices and others, which I shall set down in 
a table. But I will deal with no other to-day but 
such as have a proper relation to his Majesty’s com¬ 
mandment ; it being my comfort that I serve sijch 
a master, that I shall need to be but a conduit only 
for the conveying of his goodness to his people. 
And it is true, that I do affect and aspire to make 
good that saying, that “ Optimus magistratus praj- 
stat optimsG legi;” which is true in his Majesty. 
But for myself, I doubt 1 shall not attain it But 
yet I have a domestic example to follow. My lords, 

I have no more to say, but now I will go on to the 
business of the court 


THE SPEECH WHICH WAS USED 

BY THE 

LORD KEEPER OF THE GREAT SEAL, 

IN THE STAR-CHAMBER BEFORE Tt]E SUMMER CIRCUITS, THE KING BEING THEN IN SCOTLAND, 1617. 


The king, by his perfect declaration published in 
this place concerning judges and justices, hath 
made the speech of his chancellor, accustomed be¬ 


fore the circuits, rather of ceremony than of use. 
For as in his book to his son he hath set forth a 
true character and platform of a king; so in this 
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his speech he hath done the like of a judge and jus¬ 
tice : which showeth, that as his Majesty is excel¬ 
lently able to govern in chief; so he is likewise well 
seen and skilM in the inferior offices and stages of 
justice and government; which is a thing very rare 

in kings. . p ici 

Yet nevertheless, somewhat must be said to tuitii 

an old observance; but yet upon the king’s grounds, 
and very briefly : for, as Solomon saith in another 
case, “ In these things who is he that can come after 

the king ? ” „ . 

First, You that are the judges of circuits are, as 
it were, the planets of the kingdom, I do you no dis¬ 
honour in giving you that name, and^ no doubt you 
have a great stroke in the frame of this government, 
as the other have in the great frame of the woidd. 

Do therefore as they do, move always and bc carned 
with the motion of your first mover, which is your 
sovereign. A popular judge is a deformed thing: 
and are fitter for players than for magis¬ 

trates. Do good to the people, love them and give 
them justice; but let it be, a,s the Psalm saith, 

“ nihil inde expectanteslooking for nothing, nei- 
tber praise nor profit. 

Yet my meaning is not, wben I wish you to take 
heed of popularity, that you should be imper^us 
and strange to the gentlemen of the country. You 
are above them in power, but your rank is not much 
unequal; and learn this, that power is ever of great- 
est strength, when it is civilly carried. 

Secondly, You must remember, that besides your 
ordinary administration of justice, you do carry the 
two glasses or mirrors of the state ; for it is your 
duty in these your visitations, to represent to the 
people the graces and care of the king: and again, 
upon your return, to present to the king the distastes 
and griefs of the people. 

Mark what the king says in his book: “Procure 
reverence to the king and the law ; inform my peo¬ 
ple truly of me, (which, we know, is hard to do ac¬ 
cording to the excellency of his merit; but yet en¬ 
deavour it,) how zealous I am for religion; how I 
• desire law may be maintained and ficKirish; that I 
every court should have its jurisdiction ; that every 
subject should submit himself to the law.’* And of 
this you have had of late no small occasion of no¬ 
tice and remembrance, by the great and strait 
charge that the king hath given me as keeper of 
his seal for the governing of the chancery without 
tumour or excess. 

Again, c tb nuta^ you at this present ought to 
make the people know and consider the king’s 
blessed care and providence in governing this realm 
in his absence; so that sitting at the helm of an¬ 
other kingdom, not without great affairs and busx- 
ness j yet he governs all things here by his letters 
and directions, as punctually and perfectly as if he 
were present. 

I assure you, my lords of the council, and 1 do 
much admire the extension and latitude of his care 

in all things. . . 

In the high commission he did conceive a smew 
of government was a little shrunk; he recommended 
the care of it. 


SUMMER CIRCUITS. 

He hath called for the accounts of the last circuit 
from the judges to be transmitted unto him m Scot- 

Touching the infestation of pirates, he hath been 
careful, and is, and hath put things in a way. 

All things that concern the reformation or me 
plantation of Ireland, he hath given in them punc¬ 
tual and resolute directions. All this is in absence. 

I give but a few instances of a public nature; the 
secrets of council I may not enter into, though his 
despatches into Prance, Spain, and the Low Countries, 
now in his absence, are also notorious as to the out- 
I ward sending. So that I must conclude that his 
Majesty wants but more kingdoms, for I see he 
could suffice to all. 

As for the other glass I told you of, of represent¬ 
ing to the king the griefs of his people, without 
doubt it is properly your part; for the king ought 
to be informed of any thing amiss in the state of his 
countries from the observations and relations of the 
judges, that indeed know the pulse of the country, 
rather than from discourse. But for this glass, 
thanks be to God, I do hear from you all, that there 
was never greater peace, obedience, and contentment 
in the country; though the best governments be 
always like the fairest crystals, wherein every little 
icicle or grain is seen, which in a fouler stone is 
never perceived. 

Now to some particulars, and not many: oi all 
other tilings I must begin as the king begins ; that 
is, witli the cause of religion, and especially the 
hollow church-papist. St. Augustin hath a good 
comparison of such men, affirming that they are 
like the roots of nettles, which themselves sting not, 
hut they bear all the stinging leaves : let me know 
of such roots, and I will root them out of the country. 

Next, for the matter of religion; in the principal 
place I recommend both to you and to the justices, 
the countenancing of godly and zealous preachers. 

I mean not sectaries or novelists, but those which 
are sound and conform, and yet pious and reverend: 
for there will be a perpetual defection, except you 
keep men in by preaching, as well as law doth by 
punishing; and commonly spiritual diseases arc not 
cured but by spiritual remedies. 

Next, let me commend unto you the repressing, 
as much as may be, of faction in the countries, of 
which ensue infinite inconveniences, and perturb¬ 
ations of all good order, and crossing of all good ser- 
vice in court or country, or wheresoever. Cicero, 
when he was consul, had devised a fine remedy, a 
mild one, hut an effectual and apt one, for he saith, 
“Eos, qui otium pert urban t, reddam otiosos. Those 
that trouble others’ quiet, I will give them quiet; 
they shall have nothing to do, nor no authority shall 
be put into their hands. If I may know from you, 
of any who are in the country that are heads or 
hands of faction, or men of turbulent spirits; T shall 
give them Cicero’s reward, as much as in me is. 

To conclude, study the king’s book, and study 
yourselves how you profit by it, and all shiill be 
well. And you the justices of peace in particular, 
let me say this to you, never king of Ibis realm did 
you so much honour as the king hath done you lit 
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his speech, hy being your immediate director, and 
by sorting you and your service with the service of 
ambassadors, and of his nearest attendance. Nay 
more, it seems his Majesty is willing to do the state 
of justice of peace honour actively also 5 by bringing 
in with time the like form or commission into the 


government of Scotland, as that glorious king, 
Edward the third, did plant this commission here in 
this kingdom. And therefore you are not fit to be 
copies, except you be fair written without blots or 
blurs, or any thing unworthy your authority: and 
so I will trouble you no longer for this time. 


THE SPEECH USED 

BY SIR FRANCIS BACON, 

LOED KEEPER OF THE GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND, 

TO SIR WILLIAM JONES, 


UPON HIS CALLING TO BE LOUD 


Sir Wiiiiam Jones, 

The king’s most excellent Majesty being duly in¬ 
formed of your sufficiency every way, hath called 
you, hy his writ now returned, to the state and de¬ 
gree of a Serjeant at law, but not to stay there, but, 
being so qualified, to serve him as his chief justice 
of his king’s bench in his realm of Ireland. And 
therefore that which I shall say to you, must be ap¬ 
plied not to your Serjeant’s place, which you take 
hut in passage, but to that great place where you 
are to settle ; and because I will not spend time to 
the delay of the business of causes of the court, I 
wdll lead you the short journey by examples, and 
not the long by precepts. 

The place that you shall now serve in, hath been 
fortunate to be well served in four successions before 
you : do but take unto you the constancy and inte¬ 
grity of Sir Robert Gardiner; the gravity, temper, 
and direction of Sir James Lea; the quickness, in¬ 
dustry, and despatch of Sir Humphry Winch; the 
care and affection to the commonwealth, and the 
prudent and politic administration of Sir John Den¬ 
ham, and you shall need no other lessons. They 
were all Lincoln’s-Inn men as you are, you have 
known them as well in their beginnings, as in their 
advancement. 

But because you are to be there not only chief 
justice, but a counsellor of estate, I will put you in 
mind of the great work now in hand, that you may 
raise your thoughts according unto it Ireland is 
the last eoefiliu Buropm, which hath been reclaimed 
from desolation, and a desert, in many parts, to 
population and plantation; and from savage and j 
barbarous customs to humanity and civility. This 
is the king’s work in chief: it is his garland of 
heroical virtue and felicity, denied to his progenitors, 
and reserved to his times. The work is not yet 
conducted to perfection, but is in fair advance; and 


CHIEF JUSTICE OF IRELAND, 1617. 


this I will say confidently, that if God bless this 
kingdom with peace and justice, no usurer is so sure 
in seven years’ space to double his principal with 
interest, and interest upon interest, as that kingdom 
is within the same time to double the stock both of 
wealth and people. So as that kingdom, which once 
within these twenty years wise men were wont to 
doubt whether they should wish it to be in a pool, 
is like now to become almost a garden, and younger 
sister to Great Britain. And therefore you must set 
down with yourself to he not only a just governor, 
and a good chief justice, as if it were in England, 
hut under the king and the deputy you are to be a 
master builder, and a master planter, and reducer of 
Ireland. To which end, I will trouble you at this 
time but with three directions. 

The first is, that you have special care of the three 
plantations. That of the north, which is in part 
acted; that of Wexford, which is now in distribu¬ 
tion ; and that of Longford and Letrim, which is 
now in survey. And take this from me, that the 
bane of a plantation is, when the undertakers or 
planters make such haste to a little mechanical pre¬ 
sent profit, as disturbeth the whole frame and noble¬ 
ness of the work for times to come. Therefore hold 
them to their covenants, and the strict ordinances 
of plantation. 

The second is, that you be careful of the king’s 
revenue, and by little and little constitute him a 
good demesne, if it may be, which hitherto is little 
or none. For the king’s case is hard, when every 
man’s land shall be improved in value with increase 
manifold, and the king shall be tied to his dry rent 

My last direction, though first in weight, is, that 
you do all good endeavours to proceed resolutely and 
constantly, and yet with due temperance and equality, 
in matters of religion; lest Ireland civil become 
more dangerous to us than Ireland savage. So God 
give you comfort of your place. 
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After Sir ‘William Jones’s speech : 

I had forgotten one thing, which was this. You 
may take exceeding great comfort, that yon shall 
serve with such a deputy ; one that, I think, is a 


man ordained of God to do great good to that king¬ 
dom, and this I think good to say to you, that the 
true temper of a chief justice towards a deputy is, 
neither servilely to second him, nor factiously to 
oppose him. 


■ THE LORD KEEPER’S SPEECH 

IN THE EXCHEQUER, 

TO SIR JOHN DENHAM, 


WHEN HE WAS CALT.ED TO BE ONE OF THE BARONS OF THE EXCHEQUER, IN 1617. 


Sir John Denham, 

The king, of his grace and favour, hath made 
choice of you to be one of the barons of the exche¬ 
quer, to succeed to one of the gravest and most 
reverend judges of this kingdom; for so I bold baron 
Altham was. The king takes you not upon credit 
but proof, and great proof of your former service ; 
and that in both those kinds wherein you are now 
to serve: for as you have showed yourself a good 
judge between party and party, so you have showed 
yourself a gcod administer of the revenue, both 
when you were chief baron, and since as coun.selloi 
of estate there in Ireland, where the council, as you 
know, doth in great part manage and messuage the 
revenue. 

And to both these parts I will apply some admo¬ 
nitions, but not vulgar or discursive, but apt for the 
times, and in few words, for they are best remem- 

be red. . , * 

First therefore, above all you ought to maintain 
. the king’s prerogative, and to set down with your¬ 
self, that the king’s prerogative and the law are not 
two things; hut the king’s prerogative is law, and 
the principal part of the law, the first-born ov pars 
prima of the law ; and therefore in conserving or 
maintaining that, you conserve and maintain the law. 
There is not in the body of man one law of the head, 
and another of the body, hut all is one entire law. 

The next point that I would now advise you is, 
that you acquaint yourself diligently with the reve¬ 
nue ; and also with the ancient records and prece¬ 
dents of this court. When the famous case of the 
coppcT-mincs was argued in this court, and judged 
for the king, it was not upon the fine reasons of 
wit; as that the king’s prerogative drew to it the 
chief m qaatine specie: the lion is the chief of 
beasts, the eagle the chief of birds, the whale the 
chief of fishes, and so copper the chief of minerals; 


for these are but dalliances of law and ornaments : 
but it was the grave records and precedents that 
grounded the judgment of that cause; and therefore 
I would have you both guide and arm yourself with 
them against these vapours and fumes of law, which 
are extracted out of men’s inventions and conceits. 

The third advice I will give you hath a large ex¬ 
tent; it is, that yon do your endeavour in your place 
so to manage the king’s justice and revenue, as the 
king may have most profit, and the subject less 
vexation : for when there is much vexation to the 
subject, and little benefit to the king, then the ex¬ 
chequer is sick; and when there is rnuch benefit to 
the king, with less trouble and vexation to the sub¬ 
ject, then the exchequer is sound. As for exam¬ 
ple ; if there shall be much racking for the king’s 
old debts, and the more fresh and late debts shall 
be either more negligently called upon, or over- 
easi ly discharged, or over-indulgently stalled; or if 
the number of informations be many, and the king’s 
part or fines for compositions a trifle; or if there be 
much ado to get the king new land upon conceal¬ 
ments, and that which he hath already he not known 
and surveyed, nor the wmods preserved, (I could put 
you many other cases,) this falls within that which 
I term the sick estate of the exchequer: and this is 
that which makes every man ready with their under¬ 
takings and their projects to disturb the ancient 
frame of the exchequer; than the which, I am per¬ 
suaded, there is not a better, this being the burden 
of the song: That much goeth out of the subject’s 
purse, and little comethto the king’s purse. There¬ 
fore, give them not that advantage so to say. Sure 
I am, that besides your own associates, the barons, 
you serve with two superior great officers, that have 
honourable and true ends, and desire to serve the 
king and right the subject. 

There resteth, that I deliver you your patent. 
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HIS LORDSHIP’S SPEECH, IN THE COMMON-PLEAS, 

TO Justice hutton, 

WHEN HE WAS CALLED TO BE ONE OF THE JUDGES OF THE COMMON-PLEAS. 


Mr. Serjeant Hutton, 

The king^s most excellent Majesty, being duly 
informed of your learning, integrity, discretion, ex¬ 
perience, means, and reputation in your country, 
hath thought fit not to leave you these talents to be 
employed upon yourself only, but to call you to serve 
himself, and his people, in the place of one of his 
justices of the court of common-pleas. 

This court where you are to serve, is the local 
centre and heart of the laws of this realm: here the 
subject hath his assurance by fines and recoveries; 
here he hath his fixed and invariable remedies by 
prcBCtpes and writs of right; here justice opens not 
by a by-gate of privilege, hut by the great gate of 
the king’s original writs out of the chancery. Here 
issues process of outlawry; if men will not answer 
law in this centre of law, they shall be cast out. 
And therefore it is proper for you, by all means, with 
your wisdom and fortitude, to maintain the laws of 
the realm: wherein, nevertheless, I would not have 
you head-strong, but heart-strong; and to weigh and 
remember with yourself, that the twelve judges of 
the realm are as the twelve lions under Solomon’s 
throne : they must show their stoutness in elevating 
and bearing up the throne. To represent unto you 
the lines and portraitures of a good judge : 

The first is, that you should draw your learning 
out of your books, not out of your brain. 

2. That you should mix well the freedom of your 
own opinion with the reverence of the opinion of 
your fellows. 


3. That you should continue the studying of your 
books, and not to spend on upon the old stock. 

4. That you should fear no man’s face, and yet 
not turn stoutness into bravery. 

5. That you should be truly impartial, and not so 
as men may see affection through fine carriage. 

6 . That you should be a light to jurors to open 
their eyes, hut not a guide to lead them by the noses. 

7. That you affect not the opinion of pregnancy 
and expedition by an impatient and catching hear¬ 
ing of the counsellors at the bar. 

8 . That your speech be with gravity, as one of 
the sages of the law; and not talkative, nor with 
impertinent flying out to show learning. 

9. That your hands, and the hands of your hands, 

I mean those about you, be clean, and uncorrupt 
from gifts, from meddling in titles, and from serving 
of turns, be they of great ones or small ones. 

10. That you contain the jurisdiction of the court 
within the ancient merestones, without removing 
the mark. 

11. Lastly, That you carry such a hand over your 
ministers and clerks, as that they may rather be in 
awe of you, than presume upon you. 

These and the like points of the duty of a judge, 

I forbear to enlarge; for the longer I have lived 
with you, the shorter shall my speech be to you; 
knowing that you come so furnished and prepared 
with these good virtues, as whatsoever I shall say 
cannot be new unto you; and therefore I will say 
no more unto you at this lime, but deliver you your . 
patent 


ORDINANCES MADE 

BY THE LORD CHANCELLOR BACON, 


POK THE BETTER AND MORE REGULAR ADMINISTRATION OP JUSTICE IN THE CHANCERY, 


TO BE DAILY OBSERVED, SAVING THE PREROGATIVE OF THE COURT. 


Decrees. decree shall be reversed, altered, 

or explained, being once under the 
great seal, but upon bill of review; and no bill of 
review shall be admitted, except it contain either 


error in law, appearing in the body of the decree, 
without farther examination of matters in fact, or 
some new matter which hath risen in time after the 
decree, and not any new proof which might have 
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been used when the decree was made : nevertheless 
upon new proof, that is come to light after the de¬ 
cree made, and could not possibly have been used at 
the time when the decree passed, a bill of review 
may be grounded by the special licence of the cour , 
and not otherwise. 

2. In case of miscasting, being a matter demonstra¬ 
tive, a decree may be explained, and reconciled y 
an order without a bill of review; not understanding, 
byhniscasting, any pretended misrating or misvalu- 
ine-, only error in the auditing or numbering. 

3. No bill of review shall be admitted, or any 

other new bill, to change matter decreed, f^c^pi the 
decree be first obeyed and performed : ^ 

land, that the possession be yielded; if it be loi 
money, that the money be paid; if it be for evidences, 
that the evidences be brought in; and so m other cases 
which stand upon the strength of the decree alone. 

4 But if any act he decreed to he done wnicn 
extinguisheth the parties’ right at the common law, 
as making of assurance or release, acknowledging 
satisfaction, cancelling of bonds, or evidences, and 
the lihe ; those parts of the decree are to be spared 
until the bill of review be determined; but such 
sparing is to be warranted by public order made in 

5. No bill of review shall be put in, except the 
party that prefers it enter into recognisances with 
kirctics for satisfying of costs and damages for the 
delay, if it be found against them. 

C. No decrees shall be made, upon pretence of 
equity, against the express provision of an act of 
parliament: nevertheless if the construction of such 
act of parliament hath for a time gone one way in 
general opinion and reputation, and after by a later 
Uidgment hath been controlled, then relief may be 
given upon matter of equity, for cases arising before 
the said judgment, because the subject was m no 

7 Imprisonment for breach of a decree is in 

nature of an execution, and therefore the custody 
ought to be strait, and the party not to have any 
liberty to go abroad, but by special licence of the 
" ' lord chancellor ; but no close imprisonment is to be, 
but by express order for wilful and extraordinary 
contempts and disobedience, as hath been used. 

8 . In case of enormous and obstinate disobedience 
in breach of a decree, an injunction is to be granted 
sub voena of a sum; and upon affidavit, or other 
sufficient proof, of persisting in contempt, 

to be pronounced by the lord chancellor in op 
court, and the same to be estreated down into the 
hannper, if cause be, by a special order. _ 

9. In case of a decree made for the possession of 
land, a writ of execution goes forth : and if 
disobeyed, then process of contempt according to the 
course of the court against the person, unto a com¬ 
mission of rebellion; and then a serjeant a arms by 
special warrant: and in case the serjeant at arms 
cannot find him, or be resisted; or upon the coming 
in of the party, and his commitment, if be pejsist in 
disobedience, an injunction is to bo granted 
possession; and in case also that be disobeyed, then 
a commission to the sheriff to put him into possession. 


10. Where the party is committed for the breach 

of a decree, he is not to be enlarged until the decree 
be fully performed in all things, which are ° ® 

done presently. But if there he other par s of the 
decree to be performed at days or times to come, 
then he may be enlarged by order of the court upon 
recognisance, with sureties to be put in for the per¬ 
formance thereof de future, otherwise not. 

11. Where causes come to a hearing m court, no 
decree bindelh any person who was not served with 
process ad audiendum judicium^ accorcuiig o e 
course of the court, or did appear gratis in person 

ill court ^ . j, 

12 No decree bindeth any that cometh in hena 
fide, by conveyance from the defendant before the 
bill exhibited, and is made no party, neither by bill 
nor the order : hut where he comes in pende 7 ite hie, 
and while the suit is in full prosecution, and without 
any colour of allowance or privity of the court, 
there regularly the decree bindeth; but if there were 
any intermission of suit, or the court made ac¬ 
quainted with the conveyance, the court is to give 
order upon the special matter according to justice. 


13. Where causes are dismissed upon DismiBsiona. 
full hearing, and the dismission signed 

bv the lord chancellor, such causes shall not be i e- 
tained again, nor new bill exhibited, ^ 

upon new matter, like to the case of the hill of 

14. In ease of all other dismissions, which arc 
not upon hearing of the cause, if any 

brought, the dismission is to be pleaded ; and aftci 
reference and report of the contents of both suits, 
and consideration taken of the former orders and 
dismission, the court shall rule the retaining or dis- 
missing of the new bill, according to justice and 

nature of the case. . 

15. All suits grounded upon wills nuncupative, 
leases parol, or upon long leases that tend to the de¬ 
feating of the king’s tenures, or for the establishing 
of perpetuities, or grounded upon remainders pu 
into the crown, to defeat purchasers; or for brokage 
or rewards to make marriages; or for bwgams at 
play and wagers; or for bargains for offices con¬ 
trary to the statute of 5 and 6 Ed. VI.; or for con¬ 
tracts upon usury or simony, 

missed upon motion, if they be the sole ®ff®®* ®^® 
bill; and if there be no special circumstances to 
move the court to allow their proceedings, and all 
suits under the value often pounds, are regularly to 
be dismissed. F.posleu, § 58, 60. 

16. Dismissions are properly to be prayed, and 
had, cither upon hearing, or upon plea unto the bil, 
when the cause comes first into court; but d s- 
missions are not to be prayed after Parties have 
been at charge of examination, except it be upon 

special cauM. ^;g^oj,tinue the prosecutira, 

after all the defendants have answered, above the 
space of one whole term, the cause is to be dismissed 
of course without any motion ; 

put in, no cause is to be dismissed without mohon 
and order of the court. 
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’^Gxation is not to be ad¬ 
mitted; but if the party sue for the 
same cause at the common law and in chancery, he 
is to have a day given to make this election where 
he will proceed, and in default of making such elec- 
tion to be dismissed. 

CertiomrU * caiises are removed by 

special certioi-ari upon a bill containino- 
matter of equity, the plaintiff is, upon receipt of his 
writ, to put in bond to jirove his suggestions within 
fourteen days after the receipt; which if he do not 
prove, then upon certificate from either of the ex- 
aminers, presented to the lord chancellor, the cause 
shall he dismissed with costs, and a procedendo to 
be granted. 

Injunction. , of any nature shall 

be granted, dissolved, or stayed upon 
any private petition. 

1 injunction to stay suits at the common 

law shall be granted upon priority of suit only, or 
upon surmise of the plaintiff’s bill only ; but upon 
tnatter confessed in the defendant’s answer, or matter 
ot record, or writing plainly appearing, or when the 
defendant IS m contempt for not answering, or that 
the debt desired to be stayed appeareth to be old, 
and hath slept long, or the creditor or the debtor 
hath been dead some good time before the suit 
brought. 

22 . Where the defendant appears not, but sits an 
attachment; or when he cloth appear, and departs 
without answer, and is under attachment for not an¬ 
swering; or when he takes oath lie cannot answer 
without sight of evidences in the country; or where 
after answer he sues at common law by attorney, 
and absents himself beyond the sea: in these cases i 
an injunction is to be granted for the stay of all 
suits at the common law, until the party answer or 
appear in person in court, and the court give farther 
order: but nevertheless upon answer put in, if there 
be no motion made the same term, or ihe next gene¬ 
ral seal after the^ term, to continue the injunction 
in regard of the insufficiency of the answer put in, 
ot in regard of matter confessed in the answer, then 
the injunction to die and dissolve without any spe- 
cial order. ^ 


and disobeyed, in that case no money shall be 
brought in, or deposited, in regard of the contempt. 

2G. Injunctic^ns for possession are not to be 
granted before a decree, but where the possession 
hath continued by the space of three years, before 
the bill exhibited, and upon the same title ; and not 
upon any title by lease, or otherwise determined. 

27. In case where the defendant sits all the 
process of contempt, and cannot be found by the 
Serjeant at arms, or resists the serjeant, or maltes 
rescue, a sequestration shall be granted of the land 
ill question; and if the defendant render not him¬ 
self within the year, then an injunction for the 
possession. 

28. Injunctions against felling of timber, plough- 
iiig up of ancient pastures, or for the maintaining of 
enclosures or the like, shall be granted according to 
the circumstances of the case; but not in case 
where the defendant upon his answer claimeth an 
estate of inheritance, except it be where he claim- 
eth the land in trust, or upon some other special 
ground. 

29. No sequestration shall be granted Sequeatra- 
but of lands, leases, or goods in ques- bona, 
tion, and not of any other lands or goods, not con¬ 
tained in the suits. 

30. Where a decree is made for rent to be paid 
out of land, or a sum of money to be levied out of 
the profits of land, there a sequestration of the 
same lands, being in the defendant’s hands, may be 
grcinted. 

31. Where the decrees of the provincial council, 

01 of the court of requests, or the queen’s court, are 
by contumacy or other means interrupted; there the 
court of chancery, upon a bill preferred for corro¬ 
borations of the same jurisdictions, decrees, and 
sentences, shall give remedy. 

32. Where any cause comes to a hearing, that 
hath been formerly decreed in any other of the 
king’s courts at Westminster, such decree shall be 
first read, and then to proceed to the rest of the 
evidence on both sides. 


23. In the case aforesaid, where an injunction is 

•p ®bits at the common law, 

If the like suit be in the chancery, either by scire 
facias, or privilege, or English bill, then the suit is 
to be stayed by order of the court, as it is in other 
itself^ injunction, for that the court cannot enjoin 

24. Where an injunction hath been obtained for 
staying of suits, and no prosecutionns had for the 
space of three terms, the injunction is to fall of 
Itself without farther motion. 

25. Where a bill comes in after an arrest at the 
common law for debt, no injunction shall be granted 
without bringing the principal money into court, 
except there appear in the defendant’s answer, or by 
sight of wnting.s, plain matter tending to discharge 
the debt m equity: but if an injunction be awarded 


33. Suits after judgment may be ad- Suits after 
mitted according to the ancient custom 

of the chancery, and the late royal decision of his 
Majesty, of record, after solemn and great deliber¬ 
ation : but in such suits it is ordered, that bond be 
put in with good sureties to prove the suggestions 
of the bill, 

34. Decrees upon suits brought after judgment 
shall contain no words to make void or weaken the 
judgment, but shall only correct the corrupt con¬ 
science of the party, and rule him to make restitu¬ 
tion, or perforin other acts, according to the equitv 
of the cause* 

35. The registers are to be sworn, ^ , 

as halli been lately ordered. tSmU'of 

36. If any order shall be made, and registers, 
the court not informed of the last material order 
formerly made, no benefit shall be taken by such 
order, as granted by abuse and surreption; and to 
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that end the registers ought duly to mention the 
former order in the later. 

37 . No order shall be explained upon any private 
petition but in court as they are made, and the re- ^ 
gister is to set down the orders as they were pro¬ 
nounced by the court, truly, at his peril, wdthout 
troubling the lord chancellor, by any private attend¬ 
ing of him, to explain his meaning; and if any ex¬ 
planation be desired, it is to be done by pu ic 
motion, where the other party may be heard. 

38. No draught of any order shall be delivered 
by the register to either party, without keeping a 
copy by him, to the end that if the order be not 
entered, nevertheless the court may.be informed 
what was formerly done, and not put to new trouble i 
and hearing ; and to the end also that knowledge of 
orders be not kept back too long from either party, 
but may presently appear at the oificc. 

39. ‘Where a cause hath been debated upon hear¬ 
ing of both parties, and opinion hath been delivered 
by the court, and nevertheless the cause referred to 
treaty, the registers are not to omit the opinion of 
the court, in drawing of the order of reference, ex¬ 
cept the court doth specially declare that it be en¬ 
tered without any opinion either way; in which case 
nevertheless the registers are out of their short note 
to draw up some more full remembrance of that that 
passed in court, to inform the court if the cause come 
back and cannot be agreed. 

40 The registers, upon sending of tlieir draugiit 
unto the counsel of the parties, are not to respect the 
interlineations, or alterations of the said counsel, he 
the said counsel never so great, farther, than to put 
them in remembrance of that which was truly de¬ 
livered in court, and so to conceive the order, upon 
their oath and duty, without any farther respect. 

41. The registers are to be careful in the penning 
and drawing up of decrees, and special matters of 
difficulty and weight j and therefore when they pre¬ 
sent the same to the lord chancellor, they ought to 
give him understanding which are such decrees of 
weight, that they may be read and reviewed before 

his lordship sign them. , „ , , 

• 42 The decrees granted at the roils are lo be 

presented to his lordship, with the orders where¬ 
upon they are drawn, within two or three days after 

every term. , ^ u 

43. Injunctions for possession, or for stay or suits 
after verdict, are to be presented to his lordship, to¬ 
gether with the orders whereupon they go forth, that 
his lordship may take consideration of the order 
before he sign them. 

44 Where any order upon the special nature oi 
the case shall he made against any of these general 
rules, there the register shall plainly and expressly 
set clown the particulars, reasons and grounds, mov¬ 
ing the court to vary from the general use. 

45, No reference upon a demurrer. 
References. question touching the jurisdiction of 
the court, shall be made to tbe masters of the chan¬ 
cery ; but such demurrers shall be heard and ruled 
in court, or by tbc lord chancellor himself. 

46. No order shall be made for the confirming or 


ratifying of any report without day first given, by 
the space of a seven-night at the least, to speak to 
it in court. 

47 . No reference shall be made to any masters 
of the court, or any other commissioners to hear and 
determine where the cause is gone so far as to ex¬ 
amination of witnesses, except it be in special causes 
of parties near in blood, or of extreme poverty, or 
by consent and general reference of the estate of the 
cause, except it be by consent of tbe parties to be 
sparingly granted. 

48. No report shall be respected m court, which 
exceedetli the warrant of the order of reference. 

49. The masters of the court are required not to 
certify the state of any cause, as if they would make 
breviate of the evidence on both sides, which doth 
little case tbe court, but with some opinion; or 
otherwise, in case they think it too doubtful to^give 
opinion, and therefore make such special certificate, 
the cause is to go on to a judicial hearing, without 
respect bad to the same* 

50. Matters of account, unless it he in very 
weighty causes, are not fit for the court, but to be 
prepared by reference, with this difference neveithe- 
less, that the cause comes first to a hearing; Jind upon 
tlie entrance into a hearing, they may receive some 
direction, and be turned over to have the accounts 
considered, except both i^arties, before a bearing, do 
consent to a reference of the examination of the 
accounts, to make it more ready tor a healing. 

51. The like course to be taken for the examina¬ 
tion of court rolls, upon customs and copies, which 
shall not be referred to any one master, but to two 

masters at the least. ; ^ 

52. No reference to be made of the insufficienGy 

of an answer, without showing of some particular 
point of the defect, and not upon surmise of the in¬ 
sufficiency in general. . ^ „ 

53. Where a trust is confessed by the defendant s 
answm-, there needeth no farther hearing of the 
cause, but a reference presently to be made upon the 
account, and so to go on to a hearing of the accounts. 

54. In all suits where it shall appear, 
upon tbe hearing of the cause, that the 

plaintiff had not probabilem causuni liiigandi, he 
shall pay unto the defendant his utmost costs, to be 
assessed by the court. 

55. If any hill, answers, replication, demur- 

or rejoinder, shall be found of an immo- 

derate length, both the party and the m,(i copies, 
counsel under whose hand it passeth 
shall be fined. 

56. If there be contained in any hill, answer, or 
other plending.s, or any interrogatory, any matter 
libellous or slanderous against any that is not party 
to the suit, or against such as are parties to the suit, 
upon matters impertinent, or in derogation of the 
settled authorities of any of his Majesty’s courts; such 
hills, answers, pleadings, or interrogatories shall be 
taken off the file and suppressed, and tbe parties 
severally punished by commitment or ignominy, ns 
shall be thought fit, for the abuse of the court; and 
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the counsellors at law, who have set their hands, 
shall likewise receive reproof or punishment, if 
cause be. 

57 . Demurrers and pleas which tend to discharge 
the suit shall be heard first upon everyday of orders, 
that the subject may know whether he shall need 
farther attendance or no. 

58. A demurrer is properly upon matter defective, 
contained in the bill itself, and no foreign matter; 
but a plea is of foreign matter4o discharge or stay 
the suit, ns that the cause hath been formerly dis¬ 
missed, or that the plaintiff is outlawed, or excom¬ 
municated ; or there is another bill depending for 
the same cause, or the like: and such plea may be 
put in without oath, in case where the matter of 
the plea appear upon record ; hut if it be any thing 
that doth not appear upon record the plea must be 
upon oath. 

59. No plea of outlawry shall he allowed with¬ 
out pleading the record .mb pe.de sdgtllt; nor pica 
of excommunication, without the seal of the ordinary. 

f)0. AYhere any suit appeareth upon the bill to he 
of the natures which are regularly to he dismissed 
according to the fifteenth ordinance, such matter is 
to be set forth by way of demurrer. 

61. Where an answer shall he certified insuf¬ 
ficient, the defendant is to pay costs: and if a second 
answer be returned insufficient, in the points before 
certified insufficient, then double costs, and upon 
the third treble costs, and upon the fourth quadruple 
costs, and then to be committed also until he hath 
made a perfect answer, and to be examined upon 
interrogatories touching the points defective in his 
answer; hut if any answer be certified sufficient, 
the plaintiff is to pay costs. 

62. No insufficient answer can be taken hold of 
after replication put in, because it is admitted suf¬ 
ficient by the replication. 

63. An answer to a matter charged as the defend¬ 
ant's own fact must be direct, without saying it is 
to his remembrance, or as he believeth, if it be laid 
down within seven years before; and if the defend¬ 
ant deny the fact, he must traverse it directly, and 
not by way of negative pregnant; as if a fact be 
laid to be done with divers circumstances, the de¬ 
fendant may not traverse it literally as it is laid in 
the bill, but must traverse the point of substance; 
so if he be charged with the receipt of one hun¬ 
dred pounds, he must traverse that he hath not re¬ 
ceived a himdrecl pounds, or any part thereof; and if 
he have received part, he must set forth what part. 

64. If a hearing be prayed upon hill and answer, 
the answer must be admitted to be true in all points, 
and a decree ought not to be made, but upon hearing 
the answer ■read in court, 

65. Where no coimsel appears for the defendant 
at the hearing, and tlic process appears to have been 
served, the answer of such defendant is to he read 
in court. 

66. No new matter is to he contained in any re¬ 
plication, except it be to avoid matter set forth in 
the defendant's answer. 

67. All copies in chancery shall contain fifteen 
lines in every sheet thereof, written orderly and 


imwastefiilly, unto which shall be subscribed the 
name of the principal clerk of the office where it is 
written, or his deputy, for whom he will answer, 
for which only subscription no fee at all shall be 
taken, 

68. All commissions for examination (;’onimisHions 
of witnesses shall be super mterr, examinatioS, 
dims only, and no return of depositions 

into the court shall be received, but 

such only as shall be either comprised in one roll, 

subscribed with the name of the commissioners, or 

else in divers rolls, whereof each one shall be so 

subscribed. 

69. If both parties join in commission, and upon 
warning given the defendant bring his commission¬ 
ers, but producetli no witnesses, nor ministereth 
interrogatories, but after seek a new commission, 
the same shall not be granted: but nevertheless 
upon some extraordinary excuse of the defendant's 
default, he may have liberty granted by special 
order to examine his witnesses in court upon the 
former interrogatories, giving the plaintiff or his 
attorney notice, that he may examine also if he will. 

70 . The defendant is not to be examined upon 
interrogatories, except it be in very special cases, 
by express order of the court, to sift out some fraud 
or practice pregnantly appearing to the court, or 
otherwise upon offer of the plaintiff to be concluded 
by the answer of the defendant without any liberty 
to disprove such answer, or to impeach him after 
of perjury. 

71 . Decrees in other courts may be read upon 
hearing without the warrant of any special order: 
hut no depositions taken in any other court are to 
he read but by special order; and regularly the 
court granteth no order for reading of depositions, 
except it be between the same parties, and upon the 
same title and cause of suit. 

72 . No examination is to be had of the credit of 
any withess but by special order, which is sparing¬ 
ly to he granted. 

73 . Witnesses shall not be examined in perpe- 
tuam ret memoriam, except it be upon the ground of 
a bill first put in, and answer thereunto made, and 
the defendant or his attorney made acquainted with 
the names of the witnesses that the plaintiff would 
have examined, and so publication to be of such 
witnesses; with this restraint nevertheless, that no 
benefit shall be taken of the depositions of such 
witnesses, in case they may be brought viva voce 
upon the trial, but only to be used in case of death 
before .the trial, or age, or impotency, or absence 
out of the realm at the trial. 


74 . No witnesses shall be examined informan 
after publication, except it be by con- dam conscien- 
sent, or by special order, ad hiformayi- kidicis. 
daw. conscienliani judicisi and then to he brought 
close sealed up to the court to peruse or publish, as 
the court shall think good. 


75. No affidavit shall he taken or 
admitted by any master of the chancery, 


Affidavits. 
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tending to the proof or disproof of the title, or mat¬ 
ter in question, or touching the merits of the cause; 
neither shall any such matter be colourably inserted 
in any affidavit for serving of process. ^ 

76. No affidavit shall he taken against affidavit, 
as far as the masters of the chancery can have 
knowledge ; and if any such be taken, the latter 
affidavit shall not be used nor read in court. 

77. In case of contempts grounded upon force or 
ill words, upon serving of process, or upon words of 
scandal of the court, proved by affidavit, the party is 
forthwith to stand committed; but for other con¬ 
tempts against the orders or decrees of the court an 
attachment goes forth, first, upon affidavit made, and 
then the party is to be examined upon interrogato¬ 
ries, and his examination referred; and if upon his 
examination he confess matter of contempt, he is to j 
be committedj if not, the adverse party may examine 
witnesses to i')rove the contempt: and therefore if 
the contempt appear, the party is to be committed; 
but if not, or if the party that pursues the contempt 
do fail in putting in interrogatories, or other prose¬ 
cution, or fail in the proof of the contempt, then the 
party charged with the contempt is to be discharged 

with good costs. ^ 

78. They that are in contempt, specially so lar as 
proclamation of rebellion, are not to be heard, nei¬ 
ther in that suit, nor any other, except the court of 
special grace suspend the contempt. 

79. Imprisonment upon contempt for matters past 
may he discharged of grace, after sufficient punish¬ 
ment, or otherwise dispensed with: but if the im- 
iirisonment he not for performance of any order of 
the court in force, they ought not to he discharged 
except they first obey, but the contempt may he 
suspended for a time. 

80. Injunctions, sequestrations, dismissions, re¬ 

tainers upon dismissions, or final orders, are not to 1 
be granted upon petitions. ^ 

81. No former order made in court is to be 
altered, crossed, or explained upon any petition; 
but such orders may be stayed upon petition for a 
small stay, until the matter may be moved in court 

82. No commission for examination of witnesses 
shall be discharged; nor no examinations or depo¬ 
sitions shall be suppressed upon petition, except it 
be upon point of course of the court first referred to 
the clerks, and certificate thereupon. 

83. No demurrer shall he overruled upon petition. 

84. No scire facias shall be awarded upon recog¬ 
nisances not enrolled, hor upon recognisances en¬ 
rolled, unless it be upon examination of the record 
with the writ; nor no recognisance shall be enrollea | 
after the year, except it he upon special order from 
the lord chancellor. 

85. No writ of nc eiveat regmm, prohibition, con¬ 
sultation, statute of Northampton, certiorari special, 
{)xprocGdendoB\)Qcxdli or certiorari or procedendo gene¬ 
ral, more than once in the same cause; habeas cor^^ 
pus, or corpus cum causa, vi laica removetid, or 
restitution thereupon, de coronatore et viridano elf 
gendo, in case of a moving de homim repleg. assiz.^ 
or special patent, de ballivo amovend*, certiorari 

VOL, I, ^ ^ 


super prmsentationibus fact, cormn commissams se^ 
wari or ad quod dampnum, shall pass without war¬ 
rant under the lord chancellor’s hand, and signed hj 
him, save such writs ad quod dampnum, as shall be 
signed by master attorney. 

86. Writs of privilege are to be reduced to 
ter rule, both for the number of persons that 
be privileged, and for the case of the privilege. an 
as for the number, it shall be set down by schedule : 
for the case, it is to be understood, that besides per¬ 
sons privileged as attendants upon the court, suitors 
and witnesses are only to have privilege, eundo, ? ec?- 
eimdo, et morando, for their necessary attendance, 
and not otherwise; and that such writ of privilege 
clischargeth only an arrest upon the first process, 
hut yet, where at such times of necessary attendance 
the party is taken in execution, it is a contempt to 
the court, and accordingly to be punished. ^ 

87. No supplicavit for the good behaviour shall 
be granted, but upon articles grounded upon the oath 
of two at the least, or certificate of any one justice 
of assize, or two justices of the peace, with affidavit 
that it is their hands, or by order of the star-cham¬ 
ber, or chancery, or other of the king’s courts. 

88. No recognisance of the good behaviour, or 
the peace, taken in the country, and certified into 
the petty bag, shall be filed in the year without 
warrant from the lord chancellor. 

89. Writs of ne eoceat regnum arc properly to be 
granted according to the suggestion of the writ, in 
respect of attempts prejudicial to the king and state, 
in which case the lord chancellor will grant them 
upon prayer of any the principal secretaries ^without 
cause showing, or upon such information as his lord- 
ship shall think of weight; but otherwise also they 
may be granted, according to the practice of long 
time used, in case of interlopers in trade, great bank¬ 
rupts, in whose estate many subjects are interested, 
or other cases lhat concern multitudes of the king s 
subjects, also in case of duels, and divers others. 

90. All writs, certificates, and whatsoever other 
process ret. coram Rege iii Cane, shall he brought 
into the chapel of the rolls, within convenient time 
after the return thereof, and shall be there filed 
upon their proper files and bundles as they ought to 
be ; except the depositions of witnesses, which may 
remain with any of the six clerks by the space of 
one year next after the cause shall be determined by 
decree, or otherwise be dismissed. 

91. All injunctions shall he enrolled, or the tran¬ 
script filed, to the end that if occasion be, the court 
may take order to award writs of scire facias there¬ 
upon, as in ancient time hath been used. 

92. All days given by the court to sheriffs to re- 
i turn their writs or bring in their prisoners upon 

writs of privilege, or otherwise between party and 
party, shall be filed, either in the register’s office, 
or in the petty bag respectively; and all recogni¬ 
sances taken to the king’s use or unto the court, 
shall be duly enrolled in convenient time, with the 
clerks of the enrolment, and calendars made of them, 
and the calendars every Michaelmas term to be pre¬ 
sented to the lord chancellor. 

93. In case of suits upon the commissions for 
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charitabib usee, to avoid charge, there shall need no 
bill, but only exceptions to the decree, and answer 
forthwith to be made thereunto; and thereupon, 
and upon sight of the inquisition, and the decree 
brought unto the lord chancellor by the clerk of 
the petty bag, his lordship upon perusal thereof, 
will give order under his hand for an absolute decree 
to be drawn up. 

94. Upon suit for the commission of sewers, the 
names of those that are desired to be commissioners 
are to be presented to the lord chancellor in writing; 
then his lordship will send the names of some privy 
counsellor, lieutenant of the shire, or justices of as¬ 
size, being resident in the parts for which the com¬ 
mission is prayed, to consider of them, that they be 
not put in for private respects; and upon the return 
of such opinion, his lordship will give farther order 
for the commission to pass. 

95. No new commission of sewers shall be grant¬ 
ed while the first is in force, except it be upon 
discovery of abuse or fault in the first commis¬ 
sioners, or otherwise upon some great or weighty 
ground. 

96. No commission of bankrupt shall be granted 
but upon petition first exhibited to the lord chan¬ 
cellor together with names presented, of which his 
lordship will take consideration, and always mingle 
some learned in the law with the rest; yet so as 
care be taken that the same parties be not too often 
used in commissions; and likewise care is to be 
taken that bond with good surety he entered into, 
in 200/. at least, to prove him a bankrupt 

97. No commission of delegates in any cause of 
weight shall be awarded, but upon petition preferred 
to the lord chancellor, who will name the commis¬ 
sioners himself, to the end they may be persons of 
Gonvenient quality, having regard to the weight of 


the cause, and the dignity of the court from whence 
the appeal is. 

98. Any man shall be admitted to defend mforma 
pauperis, apon oath, but for plaintiffs they are ordi¬ 
narily to be referred to the court of requests, or to 
the provincial councils, if the case arise in those 
jurisdictions, or to some gentlemen in the country, 
except it be in some special cases of commiseration, 
or potency in the adverse party. 

99. Licences to collect for losses by fire or water 
are not to be granted, but upon good certificate; 
and not for decays of suretiship or debt, or any 
other casualties whatsoever: and they are rarely to 
be renewed; and they are to be directed ever unto 
the county where the loss did arise, if it were by 
fire, and the counties that abut upon it, as the case 
shall require; and if it were by sea, then nnto the 
county where the port is, from whence the ship went, 
and to some sea-counties adjoining. 

100. No exemplification shall be made of letters 
patents, inter alia, with omission of the general 
words ; nor of records made void or cancelled ; nor 
of the decrees of this court not enrolled; nor of de¬ 
positions by parcel and fractions, omitting the resi¬ 
due of the depositions in court, to which the hand 
of the examiner is not subscribed ; nor of records 
of the court not being enrolled or filed; nor of re¬ 
cords of any other court, before the same be duly 
certified to this court, and orderly filed here : nor of 
any records upon the sight and examination of any 
copy in paper, but upon sight and examination of 
the original. 

101. And because time and experience may dis¬ 
cover some of these rules to be inconvenient, and 
some other to be fit to be added; therefore his lord- 
ship intendeth in any such case from time to time 

; to publish any such revocations or additions. 




THE PASSAGES IN PARLIAMENT 

AGAINST 

FRANCIS VISCOUNT ST. ALBAN, 

LORD CHANCELLOR OF ENGLAND. 

ANNO DOMINI 1620 AND 1621. 


On Monday, the nineteenth day of March, 1620, 
in the afternoon, the commons had a conference with 
the lords; which conference was reported the next 
day by the lord treasurer, [who] delivered the desire 
of the commons to inform their lordships of the 
great abuses of the courts of justice: the information 
whereof was divided into these three parts. 

First, The persons accused. 


Secondly, Of the matters objected against them. 

Thirdly, Their proof. 

The persons are the lord chancellor of England, 
and the now bishop of Laiidaff, being then no 
bishop, but Dr. Field. 

The incomparable good parts of the lord chancel¬ 
lor were highly commended, his place he holds mag¬ 
nified, from whence bounty, justice, and mercy were 
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to be distributed to the subjects, with which he was 
solely trusted, whither all great causes were drawn, 
and from whence no appeal lay for any injustice or 
wrong done, save to the parliament. 

That the lord chancellor is accused of great 
bribery and corruption, committed by him in this 
eminent place, whereof two cases were alleged: 

The one concerning Christopher Awbrey, and 
the other concerning Edward Egerton. In the cause 
depending in the chancery between this Awbrey and 
Sir Williani Bronker, Awbrey feeling some hard 
measure, was advised to give the lord chancellor 
100/. the which he delivered to his counsel Sir 
George Hastings, and he to the lord chancelloi*. This 
business proceeding slowly notwithstanding, Awbrey 
did wnite divers letters, and delivered them to the 
lord chancellor, but could never have any answer 
from his lordship; but at last delivering another let¬ 
ter, his lordship answered, If he importuned him he 
would lay him by the heels. 

The proofs of this accusation are five: 

The first, Sir George Hastings related it long since 
unto Sir Charles Montague, 

Secondly, the lord chancellor, fearing this would 
be complained of, desired silence of Sir George 
Hastings. 

Thirdly, Sir George Hastings’s testimony thereof; 
which was not voluntary, but urged. 

Fourthly, the lord chancellor desired Sir George 
Hastings to bring the party Awbrey unto him ; and 
promised redress of the wrong done him. 

Fifthly, that the lord chancellor said unto Sir George 
Hastings, if he wmulcl affirm the giving of this 100/. 
his lordship would and must deny it upon his honour. 

The case of Mr. Edward Egerton is this : There 
being divers suits between Edward Egerton and Sir 
Eowland Egerton in the chancery, Edward Egerton 
presented his lordship, a little after he was lord 
keeper, with a bason and ewer of 50/. and above, 
and afterwards be delivered unto Sir George Hast¬ 
ings and Sir Kicbard Young 400/. in gold, to be 
presented unto his lordship. Sir Eichard Young 
.-presented it, his lordship took it, and poised [it], and 
said, it was too much; and returned answer, That 
Mr. Egerton had not only enriched^ him, but had 
a tie upon his lordship to do him favour in all his 
just causes. 

The proofs are the testimony of Sir George Hast¬ 
ings, and the testimony of Merefll, a scrivener, thus 
far: That he took up 700/. for Mr. Egerton, Mr. 
Egerton then telling him, that a great part of it was 
to be given to the lord chancellor; and that Mr. 
Egerton afterwards told him, that the 400/, in gold 
was given to the lord chancellor. At this confer¬ 
ence was farther declared of a bishop, who was 
^touched in this business, upon the bye, whose func¬ 
tion was much honoured, but his person touched 
herein: this business depending being ordered 
against Edward Egerton, he procured a new refer¬ 
ence thereof from the king to the lord chancellor: 
his lurdship demanded the parties to be bound in 
(1000 marks, to stand to his lordship’s award; they 
having entered into that bond, his lordship awarded 
the matter against Edward Egerton for Sir Rowland 
3 A 2 


Egerton; and Edward Egerton refusing to stand to 
the said award, a new bill was exhibited in the 
chancery ; and thereupon his lordship ordered that 
his bond of 6000 marks should be assigned unto Sir 
Rowland Egerton, and he to ]put the same in suit in 
his lordship’s name. 

The bishop of Landaff, as a friend to Mr. Edward 
Egerton, advised with Randolph Eamport and But¬ 
ler, which Butler is now dead, that they would pro¬ 
cure a stay of the decree of that award, and procure 
a new hearing: it was agreed that 6000 marks 
should be given for this by Edward Egerton, and 
shared amongst them, and amongst certain noble 
persons. 

A recognisance of 10,000/. was required from 
Mr. Egerton to the bishop for the performance 
hereof: the bishop his share of this 6000 marks 
was to have [been] so great, as no court of justice 
would allow : they produce letters of the bishop 
naming the sum, and setting down a course how this 
6000 marks might be raised, namely, the land in 
question to be decreed for Mr. Egerton, and out of 
that the money to be levied; and if this were not 
effected, then the bishop in verbomcerdotu'\n'omised 
to deliver up this recognisance to be cancelled. The 
new recognisance is sealed accordingly, and Ran¬ 
dolph Damport rides to the court, and moved the 
lord admiral for his lordship’s letter to the lord 
chancellor herein : but his lordship denied to meddle 
in a cause depending in suit. 

Then the said Randolph Damport assayed to get 
the king’s letter, but failed therein also: so that the 
good they intended to Mr. Egerton was not effected; 
and yet the bishop, though required, refused to de¬ 
liver up the said recognisance, until Mr. Egerton 
threatened to complain thereof unto the king. 

He showed also that the commons do purpose, that 
if any more of this kind happen to be complained of 
before them, they will present the same to your lord- 
ships, wdierein they shall follow the ancient prece¬ 
dents, which show that great persons have been 
accused for the like in parliament. 

They humbly desire that forasmuch as this con- 
cerneth a person of so great erninency, it may not 
depend long before your lordships; that tlie exami¬ 
nation of the proofs may be expedited, and if be be 
found guilty, then to be punished; if not guilty, the 
now accusers to be punished. 

Tins being reported, the lord admiral presented 
to the house a letter, written unto their lordships, 
the tenor whereof followeth. 

TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE HIS VERY GOOD 
LORDS, THE LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEM¬ 
PORAL, IN THE UPPER HOUSE OF PARLIA¬ 
MENT ASSEMBLED. 

(t GOOD LORDS, 

I humbly pray your lordships all, to make a 
favourable and true construction of my absence. It 
is no feigning or fainting, but sickness bolli of my 
heart and of my back, though joined with that com¬ 
fort of mind, that persuadeili me that I am not far 
from heaven, whereof 1 feel the first fruits. 
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And because, whether I live or die, I would be 
glad to preserve my honour and fame, so far as I 
am worthy; hearing that some complaints of base 
bribery are coming before your lordships, my re¬ 
quests unto your lordships are : 

“ First, That you will maintain me in your good 
opinion, without prejudice, until my cause be heard. 

“ Secondly, That, in regard I have sequestered 
my mind at this time, in great part, from worldly 
matters, thinking of my account and answers in a 
higher court; your lordships will give me conve¬ 
nient time, according to the course of other courts, 
to advise with my counsel, and to make my answer; 
wherein, nevertheless, my counsefs part will be the 
least: for I shall not, by the grace of God, trick up 
an innocency with cavillations, but x^lainly and in¬ 
genuously, as your lordships know ray manner is, 
declare what I know or remember. 

“ Thirdly, That according to the course of justice 
I may be allowed to except to the witnesses brought 
against me, and to move questions to your lordships 
for their cross examinations, and likewise to produce 
my own witnesses for the discovery of the truth. 

And lastly, That if there be any more petitions 
of like nature, that your lordships would be |)leased 
not to take any prejudice or apprehension of any 
number or muster of them, especially against a judge 
that makes 2000 orders and decrees in a year, not 
to speak of the courses that have been taken for 
hunting out complaints against me, but that I may 
answer them, according to the rules of justice, seve¬ 
rally and respectively. 

“ These requests, I hope, appear to your lord- 
ships no other than just. And so, thinking myself 
happy to have so noble peers and reverend prelates 
to discern of my cause, and desiring no privilege of 
greatness for subterfuge of guiltiness, but meaning, 
as I said, to deal fairly and plainly with your lord- 
ships, and to put myself upon your honours and 
favours, I pray God to bless your counsels and per¬ 
sons. And rest 

“ Your lordships’ humble servant, 

19 March, 1620. FR. ST. ALBAN, CANC.’^ 

Upon which letter answer was sent from the 
lords unto the said lord chancellor on the said twen¬ 
tieth of March, namely, That the lords received his 
lordship’s letter, delivered unto them by the lord 
admiral: they intend to proceed in his cause now 
before their lordships, according to the right rule of 
justice, and they shall be glad if his lordship shall 
clear his honour therein : to which end they pray 
his lordship to provide his just defence. 

And afterwards, on Wednesday, the twenty-first 
of March, the commr)n« sent a message unto the 
lords concerning their farther complaint against the 
said lord chancellor, which consisted of these four 
points, namely, 

The first In chancery being between the lady 
Wharton plaintiIT, and Wood and others defendants, 
upon cross bills; the lord chancellor upon hearing 
wholly dismissed them ; but upon entry of the order, 
the cross bill against the lady Wharton was only 


dismissed; and afterwards, for a bribe of 300/f. 
given by the lady Wharton to the lord chancellor, 
his lordship decreed the cause farther; and then 
hearing that Wood and the other defendants com¬ 
plained thereof to the house of commons, his lord- 
ship sent for them, and damned that decree as un¬ 
duly gotten; and when the lady Wharton began to 
complain thereof, his lordship sent for her also, and 
promised her redress, saying, That decree is not 
yet entered.” 

Secondly, in the suit between Hall plaintiff, and 
Holman defendant: Holman deferring his answer 
was committed to the Fleet, where he lay twenty 
weeks, and petitioning to be delivered, was answered 
by some about the lord chancellor. The bill sball 
be decreed against him, pro unless he 

would enter into a 2000/. bond to stand to the 
lord chancellor’s order; which he refusing, his 
liberty cost him one way or other one thousand 
pounds. Holman being freed out of the Fleet, Hall 
petitioned to the lord cliancellor, and Holman find¬ 
ing” bis cause to go bard with him on his side, com¬ 
plained to the commons; whereupon the lord chan¬ 
cellor sent for him, and to pacify him, told him he 
sliould have what order he would himself. 

Thirdly, in the cause between Smithwicke and 
Wicbe, the matter in question being for accounts 
with the merchant, to whom it was referred, certified 
in the behalf of Smithwicke; yet Smithwicke, to 
obtain a decree, was told by Mr. Burrougb, one near 
to the lord chancellor, that it must cost him 200/. 
which he paid to Mr. Burrougb or Mr. Hunt, to the 
use of the lord chancellor; and yet the lord chan¬ 
cellor decreed but one part of the certificate; where¬ 
upon he treats again with Mr. Burrougb, who de¬ 
manded another 100/. which Smithwicke also paid 
to the use of the lord chancellor. Then his lordship 
referred the accounts again to the same merchant, 
who certified it again for Smithwicke; yet his lord- 
ship decreed the second part of the certificate against 
Smithwicke, and the first part, which was formerly 
decreed for him, his lordship made doubtful: Smith¬ 
wicke petitioned to the lord chancellor for his moncjc, 
again; and Smithwicke had all his money save 20^ 
kept back by Hunt for a year. 

The lord chief justice also delivered three peti¬ 
tions, which his lordship received yesterday from 
the commons : the first by the lady Wharton, the 
second by Wood and Parjetor and others, and the 
third by Smithwicke. 

'fhe fourth part of the message consists only of 
instructions delivered nnto the commons by one 
(Tmrclull a register, concerning divers brib(‘s and 
abuses in the chancery, which the commons desire 
may be examined. 

Tlui lords, in tin.* mean time, proci.-eded to the ex¬ 
amination of the complaints, and took divers exami¬ 
nations of witnesses in tlie lionse, and appointed a 
selcM't committee of themselves to take examinations 
also. 

Ami on Wednesday, the twenty-fourth of April, the 
prince liis highness signified imto their lordships, 
that the said lord chancellor had sent a submission 
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unto their lordships, which was presently read in 

li(BC verba : 

TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORDS OF 
the parliament in the UPPER HOUSE 
ASSEMBLED. 

The humble Submission and Supplication of the Lord 

Chancellor. 

‘‘ It may please youe. lordships, 

“ I shall humbly crave at your lordships’ hands a 
benign interpretation of that which I shall now 
write; for words that come from wasted spirits, and 
an oppressed mind, arc more safe in being deposited 
in a noble construction, than in being circled with 

any reserved caution. i i • 

“ This being moved, and as I hope obtained, in 
the nature of a protection for all that I slyall say; 1 
shall now make into the rest of that, wherewith I 
shall at this time trouble your lordships, a very 
strange entrance; for in the midst of a state of as 
great affliction, as I think a mortal man can endure, 
honour being above life, I shall begin with the pro¬ 
fessing of gladness in some things. 

“ The first is, That hereafter the greatness of a 
judge, or magistrate, shall he no sanctuary oi pro¬ 
tection of guiltiness: which, in few words, is the 

beginning of a golden world. . • i-i 

« The next, That after this example, it is like 
that judges will Ily from any thing that is m the 
likeness of corruption, though it were at a great dis¬ 
tance, as from a serpent; which tendeth to the purg¬ 
ing of the courts of justice, and the reducing them 
to their true honour and splendour. ^ 

“ And in these two points, God is my witness, that 
though it be my fortune to be the anvil, whereupon 
those good clFects arc beaten and wrought, I take no 

small comfort. ^ pip 

But to pass from the motions^ of my heart, 
whereof God is only judge, to the merits of my cause, 
whereof your lordships are judges, under God and 
his lieutenant. I do understand there hath been 
heretofore expected from me some justificiUion . anc 
therefore I have chosen one only justification, out or 
the mstification of Job. Bor after the clear sub¬ 
mission and confession which I shall now make unto 
your lordships, I hope I may say and justify with 
Job in these words, ‘ I have not hid my sms, ayhd 
Adam, nor concealed my faults in my bosom.’ I his 
is the only justification which I will use. 

It resteth therefore, that, without fig-leaves, 1 do 
ingenuously confess and acknowledge, that having 
understood the particulars of the charge, not for- 
. mally from the house, but enough to inform my con 
i science and my memory, I find matters sufficient and 
full, both to move me to desert my defence, and to 
move your lordships to condemn and censure me. 

Neither will I trouble your lordships by sing¬ 
ling those jiarticulars which I think 
HoratKp. fall off, Quid te exempta juvat 

spinis de pluribus una?’' Neither 
will I prompt your lordships to observe upon the 
proofs, where they come not home, or the scra|)le 


touching the credit of the witnesses. Neither will 
T represent to your lordships, how far a defence in 
divers things mought extenuate the offence in respect 
of the time and manner of the gift, or the like cir- 
cumstances. But only leave these things to spnng 
out of your own noble thoughts, and observations of 
the evidence, and examinations themselves OTd 
oiiaritahly to wind about the particulars of the 
charge, here and there as God sliall put into your 
minds ; and so submit myself wholly to your piety 

and grace. a i,- „ „„ 

“ And now I have spoken to your lordships as 

I iudge.s, I shall say a few words to you as peers and 
prelates; humbly commending tny cause to your 
noble minds and magnanimous affections. 

“ Your lordships arc not simply judges, hut par¬ 
liamentary judges; you have a farther extent of 
arbitrary power, than other courts. And it youi 
lordships be not tied by ordinary courses of courts or 
precedents in points of strictness and severity, much 
more in points of mercy and mitigation. 

“ And yet if any thing which I shall move, mought 
be contrary to your worthy ends to introduce a re¬ 
formation, I should not seek it: but herein I be¬ 
seech your lordships to give me leave to tell yon a 
story. Titus Manlius took his son’s life for giving 
battle against the prohibition of his general; not 
many years after the like severity was pursued hy 
Papirius Cursor, the dictator, against Quintus Max¬ 
imus ; who being upon the point to be sentenced, 
by the intercession of some principal persons of the 
senate was spared: whereupon Livy maketh this 
grave and gracious observation; “Neque minus 
firmata est disciplina militaris peneulo Quinti kta- 
imi, quam miserabili supplicio Titi Manlii. The 
discipline of war was no less established by the 
ouestioning of Quintus Maximus, than by the . 
punishing of Titus Manlius. And the same reason 
is of the reformation of justice ; for the questioning 
of men of eminent places hath the same terror, 
though not the same rigour with the punishment. 

“ But my case standeth not there; for my humble 
desire is, that his Majesty would take the seal into 
his hands; which is a great downfal, and may serve, 

I hope, in itself, for an expiation of my faults. 

“ Therefore, if mercy and mitigation be in your 
power, and do no ways cross your noble ends, why 
should I not hope of your lordships favour and com- 

miseration? , , n 

“ Your lordships will be pleased to behold your 
chief pattern, the king our sovereign, a king of m- 
comparable clemency, and whose heart is inscrutable 
for wisdom and goodness. Your lordships will re¬ 
member that there sat not these hundred years be¬ 
fore, a prince in your house, and never such a prince, 
whose presence deserves to be made memorable by 
records and acts mixed of mercy and justice. Your 
lordships are either nobles, and compassion ever 
beateth in the veins of noble blood, or reverend pre¬ 
lates, who are the servants of Him, who would not 
* break the bruised reed, nor cpiench the smoking 
flaxJ You all sit upon one high stage, and there¬ 
fore cannot but be more sensible of the changes of 
I the .world, and the fall of any of high plac-* 
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Neither will your lordships forget that there are 
Ditia tempon.9, as well as hommis ; and that the 
beginning of reformations hath the contrary power 
of the pool of Bethesda; for that had strength to 
cure him only that was first cast in^ and this hath 
commonly strength to hurt him only that is first 
cast in. And for my part, I wish it may stay there 
and go no further. 

“Lastly, I assure myself, your lordships have a 
noble feeling of me, as a member of your own body, 
and one that in this very session had some taste of 
your loving affections; which, I hope, was not a 
lightening before the death of them, but rather a 
spark of that grace, which now in the conclusion 
will more appear. 

“And therefore my humble suit to your lordships 
is, That my penitent submission may be my sen¬ 
tence, and the loss of the seal my punishment; and 
that your lordships will spare any farther sentence, 
but recommend me to his Majesty’s grace and par¬ 
don for all that is past. God’s holy Spirit be 
among you. 

“Your lordships’humble servant, and suppliant, 
22d April, 1621. “PR. ST. ALBAN, GANG.” 

The lords having considered of this submission, 
and heard the collections of corruptions charged 
upon the said lord chancellor, and the proofs there¬ 
of read, they sent a copy of the same without the 
proofs unto him the said lord chancellor, by Mr. 
Baron Denham, and Mr. Attorney-general, with this 
message from their lordships, namely, 

That the lord chancellor’s confession is not fully 
set down by his lordship, in the said submission, for 
three causes. 

1. First, his lordship confesseth not any particular 
bribe or corruption. 

2 . Nor showeth how his lordship heard the charge 
thereof. 

3. The confession, such as it is, is afterwards ex¬ 
tenuated in the same submission; and therefore t|ie 
lords have sent him a particular of the charge, and 
do expect his answer to the same with all convenient 
expedition. 

Unto which message the lord chancellor answered, 

“ that he would return the lords an answer with 
speed.” 

And on the twenty-fifth of April the lords consi¬ 
dered of the lord chancellor’s said answer, sent unto 
their message yesterday, and sent a second message 
unto his lordship to this effect, by the said Mr. Baron 
Denham, and Mr. Attorney-general, namely, 

The lords having receivecla doubtful answer unto 
the message their lordships sent him yesterday; and 
therefore they now send to him again to know of 
his lordship, directly and presently, whether his 
lordship will make his confession, or stand upon his 
defence. 

Answer returned by the said messengers, namely, 

“ The lord chancellor will make no manner of de¬ 
fence to the charge, but meancth to acknowledge 
corruption, and to make a particular confession to 


every point, and after that an humble submission; 
but humbly craves liberty, that where the charge is 
more full than he finds the truth of the fact, he may 
make declaration of the truth in such particulars, 
the charge being brief,- and containing not all cir¬ 
cumstances.” 

The lords sent the same messengers back again 
to the lord chancellor, to let him know, that their 
lordships have granted him time until Monday next, 
the thirtieth* of April, by ten in the mornfng, to 
send such confession and submission as his lordship 
intends to make. 

On which Monday the lord chancellor sent the 
same accordingly, and that follows in hme verha^ 
namely : 

TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORDS 

SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL, IN THE HIGH 

COURT OF PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLtD: 

The humble Confession and Submission of me the 
Lord Chancellor. 

Upon advised consideration of the charge, de¬ 
scending into my own conscience, and calling my me¬ 
mory to account, so far as I am able, I do plainly 
and ingenuously confess that I am guilty of corrup¬ 
tion, and do renounce all defence, and i)ut myself 
upon the grace and mercy of your lordships. 

The pai'ticulars I confess and declare to be as 
followeth. 

To the first article of the charge, namely, “ In the 
cause between Sir Rowland Egerton and Edward 
Egerton, the lord chancellor received 300/. on the 
part of Sir Rowland Egerton, before he had decreed 
the cause:” 

I do confess and declare, that upon a reference 
from bis Majesty of all suits and controversies be¬ 
tween Sir Rowland Egerton and Edward Egerton, 
both parties submitted themselves to my award by 
recognisances reciprocal in ten thousand marks 
apiece; thereupon, after divers hearings, I made my 
award with the advice and consent of my lord Ho- 
bard: the award was perfected and published to the 
parties, which was in February. Then some days 
after the three hundred pounds, mentioned in the 
charge, was delivered unto me. Afterwards Mr, 
Edward Egerton fled off from the award; then in 
Midsummer term following a suit was begun in 
chancery by Sir Rowland to have the award con¬ 
firmed, and upon that suit was the decree made 
mentioned in the article. 

The second article of the charge, namely, “ In the 
same cause he received from Edward Egerton 400/.” 

1 confess and declare, that soon after my first 
coming to the seal, being a lime when I was pre- * 
sented by many, the 400/. mentioned in the said ^ 
clinrge was dedivered unto me in a purse, and, as I 
now call to mind, from Mr. Edward Egerton; but, 
as far as I can remember, it was expressed by them 
that brought it to be for favours past, and not in 
respect of favours to come. 

The article of the chai*ge, namely, “ In the cause 
l)etween Hody and Hody, he received a dozen of 
^ 1 presume it should be the twenty-ninth. 
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buttons of the value 50/, about a fortnight after b 
the cause was ended ^ 

I confess and declare, that as it is laid in the ci 
charge, about a fortnight after the cause was ended, c< 
it being a suit for a great inheritance, there were gold 
buttons about the value of 50/. as is mentioned in the y 
charge, presented unto me, as I remember, by Sir n 
Thomas Perrot and the party himself. I 

Jo the fourth article of the charge, namely, In I 
a cause between the lady Wharton, and the coheirs h 
of Sir Francis Willoughby, he received of the lady n 
Wharton three hundred and ten poundsv 
I confess and declare, that I did receive of the o 
lady Wharton, at two several times, as I remember, a 
in gold, 200/. and 100 pieces; and this was cor- a 
tainly pende^ite lite: but yet I have a vehement i 
suspicion that there was some shuffling between Mr. 
Shute and the register in entering some orders, which I 
afterwards I did distaste. , ^ 

To the fifth article of the charge, namely, In } 
Sir Thomas Monk's cause he received from Sir i 
Thomas Monk, by the hands of Sir Henry Holmes, 
!10/, but this was three-quarters of a year after the i 

suit was ended. [ 

I confess it to be true, that I received 100 pieces; : 
but it was long after the suit ended, as is contained i 

in the charge. , » t 

To the sixth article of the charge, namely, In 
the cause between Sir John Trevor and Ascue, he 
received on the part of Sir John Trevor 100/.” 

I confess and declare, that I received at new 
year's tide 100/, from Sir John Trevor; and, because 
it came as a new year's gift, I neglected to inquire 
whether the cause was ended or depending; but 
since I find, that though the cause was then dis¬ 
missed to a trial at law, yet the equity is reserved, 
so as it was in that kind lite. 

To the seventh article of the charge, namely, 

“ In the cause between Holman and Young, he re¬ 
ceived of Young 100/. after the decree made for him:” 

I confess and declare, that, as I remember, a good 
while after the cause ended, I received 100/. either 
# by Mr. Toby Matthew, or from Young himself; 
but whereas I have understood that there was some 
money given by Holman to my servant Hatcher, to 
that certainly I was never made privy. 

To the eighth article of the charge, ‘‘ In the 
cause between Fisher and Wrenhatn, the lord chan¬ 
cellor, after the decree passed, received a suit of 
hangings worth one hundred and threescore pounds 
and better, which Fisher gave him by advice of Mr. 1 

Shute. 

I confess and declare, that some time ciftcr the 
decree passed, I being at that time upon remove to 
York-house, I did receive a suit of hangings of the 
value, I think, mentioned in the charge, by Mr. 
Shute, as from Sir Edward Fisher, towards the fur¬ 
nishing of my house, as some others, that were no 
ways suitors, did present me with the like about that 

To the ninth article of the charge, ** In the cause 
between Kennedy and Vanlore, he received a rich 
cabinet from Kennedy, prized at 800/.” 

I confess and declare, that such a cabinet was 


brought to my house, though nothing near half the 
value ; and that I said to him that brought it, that I 
came to view it, and not to receive it; and gave 
commandment that it should be carried back ; and 
was offended when I heard it was not: and some 
year and half after, as I remember. Sir John Ken¬ 
nedy having all that time refused to take it away, as 
I am told by my servants, I was petitioned by one 
Pinkney that it might be delivered to him, for that 
he stood engaged for the money that Sir John Ken¬ 
nedy paid for it: and thereupon Sir John Kennedy 
wrote a letter to my servant Sherborne, with his 
own hand, desiring I would not do him that disgrace, 
as to return that gift back, much lesi? to put it into 
a wrong hand: and so it remains yet ready to be 
returned to whom your lordships shall appoint. 

To the tenth article of the charge, namely, “ He 
borrowed of Tanlore 1000/. upon his own bond at 
one time, and the like sum at another time, upon 
his lordship’s own bill, subscribed by Mr. Hunt nis 
man:” 

I confess and declare, that I borrowed the money 
I in the article set down, and that this is a true debt; 
and I remember well that I wrote a letter from 
Kew, about a twelvemonth since, to a friend about 
the king; wherein I desired, that whereas I owed 
Peter Vanlore 2000/. his Majesty would he pleased 
to grant me so much out of his fine, set upon him 
in the star-chamber. 

To the eleventh article of the charge, namely, 

» He received of Richard Scott 200?. after his cause 
was decreed, but upon a precedent promise; all 
which was transacted by Mr. Shute 

I confess and declare, that some fortnight after, as 
I remember, that the decree passed, I received 200/. 

' as from Mr. Scott, by Mr. Shute: hut precedent 
promise or transaction by Mr. Shute, certain I am, 

I knew of none. 

To the twelfth article of the charge, namely. He 
received in the same cause, on the part of Sir John 
Lenthall, 100/.” 

I confess and declare, that some months after, as 
I remember, that the decree passed, I received 100/. 

I by my servant Sherborne, as from Sir John Lent- 
I hall, who was not in the adverse party to Scott, but 
a third person, relieved by the same decree, in the 
: suit of one Power. 

To the thirteenth article of the charge, namdy, 
f » He received of Mr. Worth 100/. in respect of the 

1 cause between him and Sir Arthur Mainwaring: 

I confess and declare, that this cause being a cause 
for inheritance of good value, was ended by my ar- 
3 bitrament, and consent of parties, and so a decree 
3 passed of course; and some months after the cause 

2 was ended, the 100/. mentioned in the said article, 

'. was delivered to me by my servant Hunt. 

To the fourteenth article of the charge, namely, 

0 “ He received of Sir Ralph Hansbye, having a cause 

•t depending before him, 500/.” 

I confess and declare, that there were two decrees, 
e one as I remember for the inheritance, and the other 
h for the goods and chattels, hut all upon one bill: 

and some good time after the first decree, and before 
IS the second, the said 500/. was delivered unto me by 
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three common purses, I thought it the less matter to 
receive that which they voluntarily presented; for if 
I had taken it in the nature of a corrupt bribe, I 
knew it could not be concealed, because it must needs 
be put to account to the three several companies. 

To the twenty-seventh article of the charge, 
namely, “ He took of the French merchants 1000/. 
to constrain the vintners of London to take from them 
ISOO tuns of wine; to accomplish which, he used 
very indirect means, .by colour of his office and au¬ 
thority, without bill or suit depending, terrifying the 
vintners by threats, and by imprisonments of tbeir 
persons, to buy wines whereof they had no^ need, 
nor use, at higher rates than they were vendible 
I do confess and declare, that Sir Thomas Smith 
did deal with me in behalf of the French Compaiy ; 
informing me, that the vintners by combination 
would not take off their wines at any reasonable 
prices; that it would destroy their trade, and stay | 
tbeir voyage for that year; and that it was a fair 
business, and concerned the state ; and be doubted 
not but I should receive thanks from the king, and 
honour by it; and that they would gratify me with 
a thousand pounds for my travail in it: whereupon 
I treated between them by way of persuasion *, and 
to prevent any compulsory suit, propounding such a 
price as the vintners might be gainers 6/. in a tun 
as it was then maintained unto me. And after the 
merchants petitioning to the king, and his Majesty 
recommending this business unto mo, as a business 
that concerns his customs and the navy, I dealt rnore 
earnestly and peremptorily in it; and, as I think, 
restrained in the messenger’s hand for a day or two 
some that were the most stiff; and afterwards the 
merchants presented me with 1000/. out of their 
common purse, and acknowledging themselves that 
I had kept them from a kind of ruin, and still main¬ 
taining to me, that the vintners, if they were not 
insatiably minded, had a very competent gain: this 
is the merits of the cause, as it there appears 
to me. 

To the twenty-eighth article of the charge, namely, 
“ The lord chancellor hath given way to great ex¬ 
actions by bis servants, both in respect of private 
seals, and otherwise for sealing of injunctions:” 

I confess it was a great fault of neglect in me that 
I looked no better to my servants. 

Tins declaration I have made to your lordships, 
with a sincere mind, humbly craving that if there 
should be any mistake, your lordsliips w^ould impute 
it to want of memory, and not to any desire of mine 
to obscure triitb, or palliate any thing ; for I do now 
again confess, that in the points charged upon me, 
tliough they should be taken, as myself declared 
them, tiicre is a great deal of corruption and neg¬ 
lect, for which 1 am heartily sorry, and submit my¬ 
self to the judgment, grace, and mercy of the 
court 

For extenuation I will use none concerning the 
matters themselves; only it may please your lord- 
ships, out of your nobleness, to cast your eyes of 
compassion upon my person and estate. I was never 
noted for any avaricious man ; and the apostle saitb, 


that covetousness is the root of all evil.” I hope 
also that yoiuMordships do rather find mein a state 
of grace, for that in all these particulars there are 
few or none that are not almost two years old; 
w’hereas those' that have a habit of corruption do 
commonly wax worse: so that it hath pleased God 
to prepare me by precedent degrees of amendment 
to my present penitency ; and for my estate, it is so 
mean and poor, as my care is now chiefly to satisfy 
my debts. 

And so fearing I have troubled your lordships too 
long, I shall conclude with an humble suit unto you, 
that if your lordships proceed to sentence, your sen¬ 
tence may not be heavy to my ruin, hut gracious aud 
mixt with mercy; and not only so, but that you 
would be noble intercessors for me to his Majesty 
likewise for his grace and favour. 

Your lordships’ humble servant and suppliant, 

FR. ST. ALBAN, GANG. „ 

The lords having heard this confession and sub¬ 
mission read, these lords undernamed, namely, the 
earl of Pembroke, lord chamberlain; the earl of 
Arundel, the earl of Southampton, the bishop of Dur¬ 
ham, the bishop of Winchester, the bishop of Coventry 
and Lichfield, the lord Wentworth, the lord Cromwell, 
the lord Shefllcld, the lord North, the lord Chandos, 
the lord Ihinsdon, were sent to him the sjiid lord 
chancellor, and showed him the said confession, and 
told him, that the lords do conceive it to be an in¬ 
genuous and full conf(?ssion: and demanded of him, 
whether it be bis own band that is subscribed to 
the same, and whether he will stand to it or no; 
unto which the said lord chancellor answered, 
namely, 

“ My lords, it is my act, my hand, my heart: I 
beseech your lordships to he merciful*to a broken 
reed.” 

The which answer being reported to* the house, 
it was agreed by the house, to move his Majesty to 
scc|ucstcr the scul; and the lords entreated the 
prince’s Highness, that he would be pleased to 
xnove the king: whcrcimto his Highness condescend¬ 
ed ; and the same lords, which went to take the ac¬ 
knowledgment of the lord chancellor’s hand, were 
{vppointed to attend the prince to the king, with 
some other lords added; and his Majesty did not 
only sequester the seal, hut awarded a new commis¬ 
sion unto the lord chief justice to execute the place 
of the chancellor or lord keeper. 

Parliament, dat. primo Maii^ and on Wednesday 
the second of'May the said commission being read, 
their lordships agreed to proceed to sentence the 
lord chancellor to-morrow morning; wherefore the 
gentleman usher, and serjeaut at arms, attendants 
on the upper house, were commanded to go and 
summon him the said lord chancellor to appear in 
person before their lordships to-morrow morning by 
nine of the clock; and the said serjeaut was coin- 
manded to take bis mace with him, and to show it 
unto his lordship at the said summons: but they 
found him sick in bed, and being summoned, he an- 
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swerecl that he was sick, and protested that he 
feigped not this for any excuse j for if he had been 
well he would willingly have come. 

The lords resolved to proceed notwithstanding 
against the said lord chancellor; and therefore, on 
Thursday the third day of May, their lordships sent 
their message unto the commons to this purpose, 
namely, That the lords are ready to give judgment 
against the lord viscount St. Alban, lord chancellor, 
if they with their speaker will come to demand it. 
And the commons being come, the speaker came to 
the bar, and making three low’- obeisances, said: 

The knights, citizens, and burgesses, of the 
commons house of parliament, have made com¬ 
plaints unto your lordships of many exorbitant of¬ 
fences of bribery and corruption committed by the 
lord chancellor; we understand that your lordships 
are ready to give judgment upon him for the same; 
wherefore I their speaker, in their name, do hum¬ 
bly demand, and pray judgment against him the 
lord chancellor, as the nature of his offence and de¬ 
merits do require.’^ 

The lord chief justice answered, 


Me, Speaker, 

‘‘ Upon complaint of the commons against the 
viscount St. Alban, lord chancellor, this high court 
hath hereby, and by his own confession, found him 
guilty of the crimes and corruptions complained of 
by the commons, and of sundry other crimes and 
corruptions of the like nature. 

And therefore this high court, having first sui^- 
moned him to attend, and having his excuse of not 
attending by reason of infirmity and sickness, which, 
he protested, was not feigned, or else he would 
most willingly have attended; doth nevertheless 
think fit to proceed to judgment; and therefore this 
high court doth adjudge, 

“ I, That the lord viscount St. Alban, lord 
chancellor of England, shall undergo fine and 
ransom of forty thousand pounds. 

“ IL That he shall be imprisoned in the Tower 
during the king’s pleasure. 

III. That he shall for ever be uncapable of 
any office, place, or employment, in the 
state or commonwealth. 

IV. That he shall never sit in parliament, nor 
come within the verge of the court. 

This is the judgment and resolution of this 
high court.” 
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THE HISTORY OP THE REIGN 

OF 


KING HENRY THE SEVENTH. 


TO THE MOST ILLUSTRIOUS AND MOST EXCELLENT PRINCE CHARLES, 

PEINCK OP WATES, DUKF. OF CORNWALL, EAEL OF CHF.BTKR, ETC. 

Tt may please your highness, 

In part of my acknowledgment to your Higlmcss, I have endeavoured to do honour to the memory of 
the last king of England, that was ancestor to the king your father and yourself,* and was that king to 
whom both unions may in a sort refer: that of the roses being in him consummate, and that of the 
kingdoms by him begun: besides, his times deserve it. For he was a wise man, and an excellent king; 
and yet the times were rough and full of mutations, and rare accidents. And it is wdth times, as it 
is with ways: some are more np-hill and down-hill, and some are more flat and plain; and the one is 
better for the liver, and the other for the writer. I have not flattered him, but took him to life as well 
as I could, sitting so far off, and having no better light. It is true your Highness hath a living pattern, 
incomparable, of the king your father: but it is not amiss for you also to see one of these ancient pieces. 
God preserve your Highness. 

Your Highness’s most humble and devoted servant, 

FRANCIS ST. ALBAN. 


After that Richard, the third of that name, king 
in fact only, but tyrant both in title and regiment, 
and so commonly termed and reputed in all times 
since, was by the Divine revenge favouring the de¬ 
sign of an exiled man, overthrown and slain at 
Bosworth-field; there succeeded in the kingdom 
the earl of Richmond, thenceforth styled Henry the 
seventh. The king immediately after the victory, 
as one tliat had been bred under a devout mother, 
and was in his nature a great observer of I'eligious 
forms, cansed ‘‘ Te Deum laudamiis ” to be solemnly 
sung in the presence of the whole army upon the 
place, and was himself with general apiilause and 
great cries of joy, in a kind of military election or 
recognition, saluted king. Meanwhile the body 
of Richard, after many indignities and reproaches, 
the dingers and obsequies of the common people 
towards tyrants, was obscurely buried. For though 
the king of his nobleness gave charge unto the 


friars of Leicester to see an honourable interment to 
be given to it, yet the religious people themselves, 
being not free from the humours of the vulgar, 
neglected it; wherein nevertheless they did not 
then incur any man’s blame or censure: no man 
thinking any ignominy or contumely unworthy of 
him that had been the executioner of king Henry 
the sixth, that innocent prince, with his own hands ; 
the contriver of the death of the duke of Clarence 
his brother ; the murderer of his two nephews, one 
of them his lawful king in the present, and the 
other in the future, failing of him; and vehemently 
suspected to have been the impoisoner of his wife, 
thereby to make vacant his bed, for a marriage with¬ 
in the degrees forbidden. And although he were a 
prince in military virtue approved, jealous of the 
honour of the English nation, and likewise a good 
law-maker, for the ease and solace of the common 
people; yet his cruelties and parricides, in the 
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opinion of all men, weighed down his virtues and 
merits ; and, in the opinion of wise men, even those 
virtues themselves were conceived to be rather feign¬ 
ed and afected things to serve his ambition, than 
true qualities ingenerate in his judgment or nature. 
And therefore it was noted by men of great under¬ 
standing, who seeing his after-acts, looked back 
upon his former proceedings, that even in the time 
of king Edward his brother he was not without 
secret trains and mines to turn envy and hatred 
upon his brother’s government; as having an ex¬ 
pectation and a kind of divination, that the king, by 
reason of his many disorders, could not be of long 
life, hut was like to leave his sons of tender years; 
and then he knew well, how easy a step it was, from 
the place of a protector, and first prince of the blood, 
to the crown. And that out of this deep root of 
ambition it sprung, that as well at the treaty of 
peace that passed between Edward the fourth and 
Lewis the eleventh of France concluded by in¬ 
terview of both kings at Piqueny, as upon all other 
occasions, Richard, then duke of Gloucester, stood 
ever upon the side of honour, raising his own repu¬ 
tation to the disadvantage of the king his brother, 
and drawing the eyes of all, especially of the nobles 
and soldiers, upon himself; as if the king, by his 
voluptuous life and mean marriage, were become 
eflfeminate and less sensible of honour and reason 
of state than was fit for a king. And as for the 
politic and wholesome laws which were enacted in 
his time, they were interpreted to be but the brokage 
of an usurper, thereby to woo and win the hearts of 
the people, as being conscious to himself, that the 
true obligations of sovereignty in him failed, and 
were wanting. But king Henry, in the very en¬ 
trance of his reign, and the instant of time when 
the kingdom was cast into his arms, met with a 
point of great difficulty, and knotty to solve, able to 
trouble and confound the wisest king in the newness 
of his estate; and so much the more, because it 
could not endure a deliberation, but must be at once 
deliberated and determined. There were fallen to 
his lot, and concurrent in his person, three several' 
titles to the imperial crown. The first, the title of 
the lady Elizabeth, with whom hy precedent pact 
with the party that brought him in, he was to marry. 
The second, the ancient and long disputed title 
both by plea and arms, of the house of Lancaster, 
to which he was inheritor in his own person. The 
third, the title of the sword or conquest, for that he 
came in by victory of battle, and that the king in 
possession was slain in the field. The first of these 
was fairest, and most like to give contentment to 
the people, who hy two and twenty years’ reign of 
king Edward the fourth had been fully made capable 
of the clearness of the title of the white rose, or 
house of York ; and by the mild and plausible reign 
of the same king towards his latter time, were be¬ 
come afieclionate to that line. But then it lay plain ' 
before his eyes, that if he relied upon that title, he 
could be but a’king at courtesy, and have rather a ma¬ 
trimonial than a regal power; the right remaining 
in his queen, upon whose decease, either with issue 
or without issue, he was to give place and be re¬ 


moved. And though he should obtain by parlia¬ 
ment to be continued, yet he knew there was a very 
great difference between a king that holdeth his 
crown by a civil act of estates, and one that holdeth it 
originally by the law of nature and descent of blood. 
Neither wanted there even at that time secret ru¬ 
mours and whisperings, which afterwards gathered 
strength and turned to great troubles, that the two 
young sons of king Edward the fourth, or one of them, 
which were said to be destroyed in the Tower, were* 
not indeed murdered, but conveyed secretly away, 
and were yet living : which, if it had been true, 
had prevented the title of the lady Elizabeth. On 
the other side, if he stood upon his own title of the 
house of Lancaster, inherent in his person, he knew 
it was a title condemned hy parliament, and gene¬ 
rally prejudged in the common opinion of the realm, 
and that it tended directly to the disinherison of the 
line of York, held then the induhitate heirs of the 
crown. So that if he should have no issue by the 
lady Elizabeth, which should be descendants of the 
double line, then the ancient flames of discord and 
intestine w^ars, upon the competition of both houses, 
would again return and revive. 

As for conquest, notwithstanding Sir William 
Stanley, after some acclamations of the soldiers in the 
field, had put a crown of ornament, which Richard 
wore in the battle, and was found amongst the spoils, 
upon king Henryks head, as if there were his chief 
title; yet he remembered well upon what conditions 
and agreements he was brought in; and that to claim 
as conqueror, was to put as well his own party, as the 
rest, into terror and fear; as that which gave him 
power of disannulling of laws, and disposing of men’s 
foilunes and estates, and the like points of absolute 
power, being in themselves so harsh and odious, as 
that William himself, commonly called the Conqueror, 
howsoever he used and exercised the power of a 
conqueror to reward his Normans, yet he forbore 
to use that claim in the beginning, but mixed it 
wuth a titulary pretence, grounded upon the will 
and designation of Edward the Confessor. But the 
king, out of the greatness of his own mind, presently 
cast the die ; and the inconveniences appearing unto 
him on all parts, and knowing there could not he 
any interreign, or suspension of title, and preferring 
his affection to his own line and blood, and liking 
that title best which made him independent j and 
being in his nature and constitution of mind not 
very apprehensive or forecasting of future events 
afiir off, hut an entertainer of fortune hy the day; 
resolved to rest upon the title of Lancaster as the 
main, and to use the other two, that of marriage, 
and that of battle, but as supporters, the one to ap¬ 
pease secret discoTitenls, and tlie other to beat down 
open murmur and dispute : not forgetting that the 
same title of Lancaster had formerly maintained a 
possession of three descents in the crown; and 
might have proved a perpetuity, had it not ended in 
the weakness and inability of the last prince. 
Whereupon the king presently that very day, being 
the two and twentieth of August, assumed the style 
of king in his own name, without mention of the 
lady Elizabeth at all, or any relation thereunto. In 
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which course he ever after persisted: which did spin 
him a thread of many seditions and troubles. The 
kingy full of these thoughts, before his departure 
from Leicester, despatched Sir Robert Willoughby 
to the castle of Sheriff-Hutton in Yorkshire, where 
were kept in safe custody, by king Richard’s com¬ 
mandment, both the lady Elizabeth, daughter of king 
Edward, and Edward Plantagenet, son and heir to 
George, duke of Clarence. This Edward was by the 
king’s warrant delivered from the constable of the 
castle to the hand of Sir Robert Willoughby: and 
by him with all safety and diligence conveyed to the 
Tower of London, where he was shut up close pri¬ 
soner. Which act of the king’s, being an act merely 
of policy and powder, proceeded not so much from 
any apprehension he had of Doctor Shaw’s tale at 
Paul’s cross for the bastarding of Edward the 
fourth’s issues, in which case this young gentleman 
was to succeed, for that fable was ever exploded, hut 
upon a settled disposition to depress all eminent 
persons of the line of York. Wherein still the king 
out of strength of will, or weakness of judgment, did 
use to show a little more of the party than of the king. 

For the lady Elizabeth, she received also a direc¬ 
tion to repair with all convenient speed to London, 
and there to remain wdth the queen dowager her 
mother; which accordingly she soon after did, ac¬ 
companied with many noblemen and ladies of ho¬ 
nour. In the mean season the king set forward 
by easy journeys to the city of London, receiving the 
acclamations and applauses of the people as he went, 
which indeed were true and unfeigned, as might 
well appear in the very demonstrations and fulness 
of the bry. For they thought generally, that he 
was a prince, as ordained and sent down from heaven, 
to unite and put to an end the long dissensions of 
the two houses j wdiich although they had had, in the 
times of Henry the fourth, Henry the fifth, and a 
part of Henry the sixth, on the one side, and the 
limes of Edw^ard the fourth on the other, lucid in¬ 
tervals and happy pauses; yet they did ever hang 
over the kingdom, ready to break forth into new 
' perturbations and calamities. And as his victory 
gave him the knee, so his purpose of marriage with 
the lady Elizabeth gave him the heart; so that both 
knee and heart did truly bow before him. 

He on the other side with great wisdom, not igno¬ 
rant of the afiections and fears of the people, to dis¬ 
perse the conceit and terror of a conquest, had given 
order, that there should he nothing in his journey 
like unto a warlike march or manner; hut rather 
like unto tlic progress of a king in full peace and 
assurance. 

He entered the city upon a Saturday, as he had 
also obtained the victory upon a Saturday; which day 
of the week, first upon an observation, and after 
uj[)on memory and fancy, he accounted and cdiose 
as a day prosperous unto him. 

The mayor ami companies of the city received him 
at Shoreditch ; whence wnth great and honourable 
attendance, and troops of noblemen, and persons of 
quality, he entered the city ; himself not being on 
horseback, or in any open chair or throne, but in a 
close chariot, as one that having been sometimes an 


enemy to the whole state, and a proscribed person, 
ehose rather to keep state, and strike a reverence 
into the people, than to fawn upon them. 

He went first into St. Paul’s church, where, not 
meaning that the people should forget too soon that 
he came in by battle, he made offertory of his 
standards, and had orisons and “ Te Deum ’’ again 
sung; and went to his lodging prepared in the 
bishop of London’s palace, where he stayed for atime. 

During his abode there, he assembled his council 
and other principal pei'sons, in presence of whom he 
did renew again his promise to marry with the lady 
Elizabeth. This he did the rather, because having 
at his coming out of Britain given artificially, for 
serving his own turn, some hopes, in case he ob¬ 
tained the kingdom, to marry Anne, inheritress to 
the duchy of Britain, whom Charles the eighth of 
France soon after married, it bred some doubt and. 
suspicion amongst divers that he w^as not sincere, or 
at least not fixed in going on wdth the match of 
England so much desired: wdiich conceit also, 
though it were but talk and discourse, did much 
afflict the poor lady Elizabeth herself. But how¬ 
soever he both truly intended it, and desired it, and 
desired also it should he so believed, the better to 
extinguish envy and contradiction to his other pur¬ 
poses, yet was he resolved in himself not to proceed 
to the consummation thereof, till his coronation and 
a parliament w^ere past. The one, lest a joint coro¬ 
nation of himself and his queen might give any 
countenance of participation of title; the other, lest 
in the entailing of the crown to himself, wdiich he 
hoped to obtain liy parliament, the votes of the par¬ 
liament miglit any w^ays reflect upon her. 

About this lime in autumn, towards the end of 
September, there began and reigned in the city, and 
other parts of the kingdom, a disease then new: 
which by the accidents and manner thereof they 
called the sw^eating sickness. This disease had a 
swift course, both in the sick body, and in the time 
and period of the lasting thereof; for they that were 
taken wdth it, upon four and twenty hours escaping, 
were thought almost assured. And as to the time 
of the malice and reign of the disease ere it ceased; 
it began about the one and twentieth of September, 
and cleared up before the end of October, insomuch 
as it was no hinderance to the king’s coronation, 
which wuis the last of October; nor, which was 
more, to the holding of the parliament, wdiich began 
but seven days after. It was a pestilent fever, but, 
as it scemeth, not seated in the veins or humours, 
for that there followed no carbuncle, no purple or 
livid spots, or the like, the mass of the body being 
not tainted; only a malign vapour flew to the heart, 
and seized the vital spirits; which stirred nature to 
strive to send it forth by an extreme sweat. And it 
appeared by experience, that this disease was rather 
a surprise of nature than obstinate to remedies, if it 
were in time looked unto. For if the patient were kept 
in an equal temper, both for clothes, fire, and drink, 
moderately warm, with temperate cordials, whereby 
nature’s wmrk were neither irritated by heat, nor 
turned back by cold, he commonly recovered. But 
infinite persons died suddenly of it, before the man* 
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net of the cure and attendance was known. It was 
conceived not to be an epidemic disease, but to pro¬ 
ceed from a malignity in the constitution of the air, 
gathered by the predispositions of seasons j and the 
speedy cessation declared as much. 

On Simon and Jude’s eve, the king dined with 
Thomas Bourchier, archbishop of Canterbury and j 
cardinal j and from Lambeth went by land over the ■ 
bridge to the Tower, where the morrow after he made 
twelve knights bannerets. But for creations he dis¬ 
pensed them with a sparing hand. For notwith¬ 
standing a field so lately fought, and a coronation so 
near at hand, he only created three : Jasper, earl of 
Pembroke, the king’s uncle, was created duke of’ 
Bedford; Thomas, the lord Stanley, the king’s 
father-in-law, earl of Derby ; and Edward Courtney, 
earl of Devon; though the king had then neverthe¬ 
less a purpose in himself to make more in lime of 
parliament; bearing a wise and decent respect to 
distribute his creations, some to honour his corona¬ 
tion, and some his parliament. 

The coronation followed two days after, upon the 
thirtieth day of October, in the year of our Lord, 
1485; at which time Innocent the eighth was pope 
of Rome; Frederick the third emperor of Almain; 
and Maximilian his son newly chosen king of the 
Romans; Charles the eighth king of France ; Fer- 
dinando and Isabella kings of Spain; and James the 
third king of Scotland : with all which kings and 
states the king was at that time in good peace and 
amity. At which day also, as if the crown upon 
his head had put perils into his thoughts, he did in¬ 
stitute, for the better security of his person, a band of 
fifty archers, under a captain to attend him, by the 
name of yeomen of his guard: and yet, that it 
might be thought to be rather a matter of dignity, 
after the imitation of what he had known abroad, 
than any matter of diffidence appropriate to his own 
case, he made it to be understood for an ordinance 
not temporary, but to hold in succession for ever 
after. 

The seventh of November the king held his par¬ 
liament at Westminster, which he had summoned 
immediately after his coming to London. His ends 
in calling a parliament, and that so speedily, were 
chiefly three: first, to procure the crown to be en¬ 
tailed upon himself. Next, to have the attainders 
of all his party, which were in no small number, re¬ 
versed, and all acts of hostility by them done in his 
quarrel remitted and discharged; and on the other 
side, to attaint by parliament the heads and prin¬ 
cipals of his enemies. The third, to calm and quiet 
the fears of the rest of that party by a general par¬ 
don ; not being ignorant in how great dang'er a king 
stands from bis subjects, when most of his subjects 
are conscious in themselves that they stand in his 
danger. Unto these three special motives of a par¬ 
liament was added, that he, as a prudent and mode¬ 
rate prince, made this judgment, that it was fit for 
him to hasten to let his people see, that he meant 
to govern by law, howsoever he came in hy the 
sword; and fit also to reclaim them to know Iiim 
for their king, whom they had so lately talkc-d ef as 
an enemy banished man. For that which con- 


; cerned the entailing of the crown, more than that 
he was true to his own will, that he would not en¬ 
dure any mention of the lady Elizabeth, no not in 
the nature of special entail, he carried it otherwise 
: with great wisdom and measure : for he did not press 
to have the act penned by way of declaration or re¬ 
cognition of right; as, on the other side, he avoided 
to have it by new law or ordinance, but chose rather 
a kind of middle way, by way of establishment, and 
that under covert and indifferent words : “ that the" 
inheritance of the crown should rest, remain, and 
abide in the king,” &c. which words might easily be 
applied, that the crown should continue to him; but 
whether as having former right to it, which was 
doubtful, or having it then in fact and possession, 
which no man denied, was left fair to interpretation 
either way. And again, for the limitation of the 
entail, he did not press it to go farther than to him¬ 
self and to the heirs of his body, not speaking of his 
right heirs : hut leaving that to the law to decide : 
so as the entail might seem rather a personal favour 
to him and his children, than a total disinherison to 
the house of York. And in this form was the law 
drawn and passed. Which statute he procured to be 
confirmed by the pope’s bull the year following, with 
mention nevertheless, by way of recital, of his other 
titles, both of descent and conquest. So as now the 
wreath of three, was made a wreath of five; for to 
the first three titles of the two houses, or lines, and 
conquest, were added two more, the authorities par¬ 
liamentary and papal. 

The king likewise, in the reversal of the attain¬ 
ders of his partakers, and discharging them of all 
oflences incident to his service and succour, had his 
will; and acts did pass accordingly. In the passage 
whereof, exception was taken to divers persons in 
the house of commons, for that they were attainted, 
and thereby not legal, nor habilitate to serve in par¬ 
liament, being disabled in the highest degree ; and 
that it should be a great incongruity to have them 
to make laws, who themselves were not inlawed. 
The truth was, that divers of those, which had in 
the time of king Richard been strongest, and most 
declared for the king’s party, were returned knights 
and burgesses for the parliament; whether by care 
or recommendation from the state, or the voluntary 
inclination of the people; many of which had been 
by Richard the third attainted by outlawries, or 
otherwise. The king was somewhat troubled with 
this; for though it had a grave and specious show, 
yet it reflected upon his party. But wisely not show¬ 
ing himself at all moved therewith, he would not 
understand it but as a case in law, and wished the 
judges to be advised [thereupon; who for that pur¬ 
pose were forthwith ‘assembled in the exchequer- 
chamber, which is the council-chamber of the judges, 
and upon deliberation they gave a grave and safe 
opinion and advice, mixed with law and convenience; 
which was, that the knights and burgesses attainted 
by tlie course of law should forbear to come into tlie 
house, till a law were passed for the reversal of their 
attainders. 

It was at tiuit time incidently moved amongst the 
judges in their consultation, what should be done 
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for the king himself, who likewise was attainted ? 
But it was with unanimous consent resolved, “ That 
the crown takes away all defects and stops in blood; 
and that from the time the king did assume the 
crown, the fountain was cleared, and all attainders 
and corruption of blood discharged.” But neverthe¬ 
less, for honour’s sake, it was ordained by parliament, 
that all records, wherein there was any memory or 
mention cf the king’s attainder, should be defaced, 
cancelled, and taken off the file. 

But on the part of the king’s enemies there were 
by parliament attainted, the late duke of Gloucester, 
calling himself Richard the third; the duke of 
Norfolk, the earl of Surry, viscount Level, the lord 
Ferrers, the lord Zouch, Richard Ratcliffe, William 
Gatesby, and many others of degree and quality. In 
which bills of attainders, nevertheless, there were 
contained many just and temperate clauses, savings, 
and provisoes, well showing and fore-tokening the 
wisdom, stay, and moderation of the king’s spirit of 
government. And for the pardon of the rest, that 
had stood against the king, the king, upon a second 
advice, thought it not fit it should pass by parliament, 
the better, being matter of grace, to impropriate the 
thanks to himself; using only the opportunity of a 
parliament time, the better to disperse it into the 
veins of the kingdom. Therefore during the parlia¬ 
ment he published his royal proclamation, offering 
pardon and grace of restitution to all such as had 
taken arms, or been participant of any attempts 
against him; so as they submitted themselves to his 
mercy by a day, and took the oath of allegiance and 
fidelity to him. Whereupon many came out of 
sanctuary, and many more came out of fear, no less 
guilty than those that had taken sanctuary. 

As for money or treasure, the king thought it not 
seasonable or fit to demand any of his subjects at 
this parliament; both because he had received satis- 
fiiction from them in matters of so great importance, 
and because he could not remunerate them with any 
general pardon, being prevented therein by the 
coronation pardon passed immediately before; but 
chiefly, for that it was in every man’s eye, what 
great forfeitures and confiscations he had at that 
present to help himself; whereby those casualties 
of the crown might in reason spare the purses of 
the subject; especiahy in a time when he was in 
peace with all his neighbours. Borne few laws 
passed at that parliament, almost for form sake: 
amongst which there w’as one, to reduce aliens, 
being made denizens, to pay strangers’ customs ; and 
another, to draw to himself the seizures and com¬ 
positions of Italians’ goods, for not employment, 
being points of profit to his coffers, w^hereof from the 
very beginning he was not forgetful: and had been 
more happy at the latter end, if his early providence, 
which kept him from all necessity of exacting upon 
his people, could likewise have attempered his nature 
therein. He added, during parliament, to his former 
creations, the ennoblement or advancement in no¬ 
bility of a few others; the lord Chandos of Britain, 
was made earl of Bath; Sir Giles Daubeney, was 
made lord Daubeney; and Sir Robert Willoughby, 
lord Brook. 


The king did also with great nobleness and bounty, 
which virtues at that time had their turns in his 
nature, restore Edward Stafford, eldest son to Heniy, 
duke of Buckingham, attainted in the time of king 
Richard, not only to his dignities, but to bis fortunes 
and possessions, which were great: to which he 
was moved also by a kind of gratitude, for that tlie 
duke was the man that moved the first stone against 
the tyranny of king Richard, and indeed made tlu 
king a bridge to the crown upon his own ruins. 
Thus the parliament broke up. 

The parliament being dissolved, the king sent 
forth with money to redeem the marquis Dorset, 
and Sir John Bourchier, whom he had left as his 
pledges at Paris, for money which he had borrowed, 
when he made his expedition for England. And 
thereupon he took a fit occasion to send the lord 
treasurer and master Bra}^ whom he used as coun¬ 
sellor, to the lord mayor of London, requiring of 
the city a prest of six thousand marks; but after 
many parleys, be could obtain but two thousand 
pounds; which nevertheless the king took in good 
part, as men use to do, that practise to borrow money 
when they have no need. About this lime the king 
called unto bis privy-council John Morton and Ri¬ 
chard Fox, the one bishop of Ely, the other bishop of 
Exeter; vigilant men, and secret, and such as kept 
watch with him almost upon all men else. They 
had been both versed in liis affairs, before he came 
to llie crown, and were partakers of his adverse 
fortune. This Morton soon after, upon the death of 
Bourchier, he made archbishop of Canterbury. And 
for Fox, he made him lord keeper of his privy-seal, 
and afterwards advanced him by degrees, from Ex¬ 
eter to Bath and Wells, thence to Durham, and last 
to Winchester. For although the king loved to em¬ 
ploy and advance bishops, because having rich 
bishoprics, they carried their reward upon them¬ 
selves ; yet he did use to raise them by steps, that 
he might not lose the profit of the first fruits, which 
by that course of gradation was multiplied. 

At last, upon the eighteenth of January, was 
solemnized the so long expected and so much de¬ 
sired marriage, between the king and the lady 
Elizabeth; which day of marriage was celebrated 
with greater triumph and demonstrations, especially 
on the people’s part, of joy and gladness, than the 
days either of his entry or coronation; which the 
king rather noted than liked. And it is true, that 
all his life-time, while the lady Elizabeth lived with 
him, for she died before him, he showed himself no 
very indulgent husband towards her, though she 
was beautiful, gentle, and fruitful. But his aversion 
towards the house of York was so predominant in 
him, as it found place not only in his wars and coun¬ 
cils, but in his chamber and bed. 

Towards the middle of the spring, the king, full 
of confidence and assurance, as a prince that had 
been victorious in battle, and had prevailed with his 
parliament in all that he desired, and had the ring 
of acclamations fresh in his ears, thought the rest 
of his reign should be but play, and the enjoying of 
a kingdom: yet, as a wise ami watchful king, he 
would not neglect any thing for his safety ; thinking 
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nevertheless to perform all things now, rather as an 
exercise than as a labour. So he being truly in¬ 
formed, that the northern parts were not only affec¬ 
tionate to the house of Yorh, but particularly had 
been devoted to Icing Richard the third, thought it 
would be a summer well spent to vi^it those parts, 
and by his presence and application of himself to 
reclaim, and rectify those humours. But the king, 
in his account of peace anti calms, did much over¬ 
cast his fortunes, which proved for many years to¬ 
gether full of broken seas, tides, and tempests^ For 
he was no sooner come to Lincoln, where he kept 
his Easter, but he received news, that the lord Lovel, 
Humphrey Stafford, and Thomas Stafford, who had 
formerly taken sanctuary at Colchestei*, were de- 
X)artcd out of sanctuary, but to what jdace no man 
could tell: which advertisement the king despised, 
and continued his journey to York. At York there 
came fresh and more certain advertisement, that the 
lord Lovel was at hand with a great power of men, 
and that the Staffords were in arms in Worcester¬ 
shire, and had made their approaches to the city of 
Worcester, to assail it. The king, as a prince of 
great and profound judgment, was not much moved 
with it j for that he thought it was but a rag or 
remnant of Bosworth-field, and had nothing in it of 
the main party of the house of York. But he was 
more doubtful of the raising of forces to resist the 
rebels, than of the resistance itself; for that he was 
in a core of people, whose affections he suspected. 
But the action enduring no delay, he did speedily 
levy and send against the lord Lovel, to the number 
of three thousand men, ill armed, but w'cll assured, 
being taken some few out of bis own ti\'iin, and the 
rest out of the tenants and followers of such as were 
safe to be trusted, under the conduct of the duke of 
Bedford. And as his manner was to send his par¬ 
dons rather before the sword than after, he gave 
commission to the duke to proclaim pardon to all 
that would come in: which the duke, upon his ap¬ 
proach to the lord Lovefs camp, did perform. And 
it fell out as the king expected; the heralds were 
the great ordnance. For the lord Lovel, upon pro¬ 
clamation of pardon, mistrusting his men, fled into 
Lancashire, and lurking for a time wdth Sir Thomas 
Broughton, after sailed over into Flanders to the 
lady Margaret. And his men, forsaken of their cap¬ 
tain, did presently submit themselves to the duke. 
The Stafl'brds likewise, and their forces, hearing 
what had happened to the lord Lovel, in whose suc¬ 
cess their chief trust was, despaired and dispersed. 
The two brothers taking sanctuary at Colnham, a 
village near Abingdon; which place, upon view of 
their privilege in the king’s bench, being judged no 
sufficient sanctuary for traitors, Hnmplirey was exe¬ 
cuted at Tyburn ; and 1'homas, as being led by his 
elder brother, was pardoned. Stf this rebellion proved 
but a blast, and the king having by this journey 
purged a little the dregs and leaven of the northern 
I3eople, that were before in no good nffeetion 
towards him, returned to London. 

In vSeptember following', the queen was delivered 

The priest’s name was William Simonds, and the youth 
was the sou of...... an organ-maker in Oxford, as the priest 


of her first son, whom the king, in honour of the 
British race, of which himself was, named Arthur, 
according to the name of that ancient worthy king 
of the Britains, in whose acts there is truth enough 
to make him famous, besides that which is fabulous. 
The child was strong and able, though he was born 
in the eighth month, which the physicians do 
prejudge. 

There followed this year, being the second of the 
king’s reign, a strange accident of slate, whereof the 
relations which we have are so naked, as they leave 
it scarce credible; not for the nature of it, for it 
hath fallen out often, but for the manner and cir¬ 
cumstance of it, especially in the beginnings. There¬ 
fore we shall make onr judgment upon the things 
themselves, as they give light one to another, and, 
as we can, dig truth out of the mine. The king 
was green in his estate; and, contrary to his own 
opinion and desert both, was not without much 
hatred throughout the realm. The root of all was 
the discountenancing of the house of York, which 
the general body of the realm still affected. This 
did alienate the hearts of the subjects from him 
daily more and more, especially when they saw, 
that after his marriage, and after a son born, the 
king did nevertheless not so much as proceed to thq 
coronation of the queen, not vouchsafing her the 
honour of a matrimonial crown ; for the coronation 
of her was not till almost two years after, when dan¬ 
ger had taught him what to do. But much more 
when it was spread abroad, whether by error, or 
tliQ cumiing of malecontents, that the king had a 
purpose io put to death Edward Plantagenet closely 
in the Tower: whose case was so nearly jiaralleled 
with tliat of Edward tlie fourth’s children, in respect 
of the blood, like age, and the very place of the 
Tower, as it did refresh and reffect upon the king a 
most odious resemblance, as if he would be another 
king Richard. And all this time it was still whis¬ 
pered every where, that at least one of the children 
of Edward the fourth was living: which bruit was 
cunningly fomented by such as desired innovation. 
Neither was the king’s nature and customs greatly 
fit to disperse these mists, but contrariwise, he had 
a fashion rather to create doubts than assurance. 
Thus was fuel jirepared for the spark ; the spark, 
that afterwards kindled such a fire and combustion, 
was at the first contemptible. 

There was a subtile priest called Richard Simon, 
that lived in Oxford, and had to his puinl a baker’s 
son, named Lambert Simnell, of the age of some 
fifteen years, a comely youth, and w’cll favoured, 
not without some extraordinary dignity and grace of 
aspect. It came into tins jiriest’s fancy, hearing 
what men talked, and in liope to raise himself to 
some great bishopric, to cause this lad to counter¬ 
feit and personate the second son of Edward the 
fourth, supposed to be murdered; and afterward, for 
he ebanged his intenlion in the manage, the lord 
Edward Plantagenet, then prisoner in the Tower, 
and accordingly to frame him and instruct him in 
the part he was to play. This is that which, as was 

, declared before tho whole convocation of the clergy at Lam- 
! both, Feb. 17,1480. Vide Reg. Morton, f. 34. .MS. Sancroft 
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touched before, seemeth scarcely credible ; not that 
a false person should be assumed to gain a kingdom, 
for it hath been seen in ancient and late times; nor 
that it should come into the mind of such an abject 
fellow, to enterprise so great a matter; for high 
conceits do sometimes come streaming into the ima¬ 
ginations of base persons, especially when they are 
drunk with news, and talk of the people. But here 
is that which hath no appearance : That this priest, 
being utterly unacquainted with the true person, 
according to whose pattern he should shape his 
counterfeit, should think it possible for him to in¬ 
struct his player, either in gesture and fashions, or 
in recounting past matters of his life and education; 
or in fit answers to questions, or the like, any ways 
to come near the resemblance of him whom he was 
to represent. For this lad was not to personate one, 
that had been long before taken out of his cradle, or 
conveyed away in his infancy, known to few; but a 
youth, that till the age almost of ten years had been 
brought up in a court where infinite eyes had been 
upon him. For king Edward, touched with remorse 
of his brother the duke of Clarence^s death, would 
not indeed restore his son, of whom we speak, to be 
duke of Clarence, but yet created him earl of War¬ 
wick, reviving his honour on the mother^s side ; and 
used him honourably during his time, though Richard 
the third afterwards confined him. So that it can¬ 
not be, but that some great person that knew par¬ 
ticularly and familiarly Edward Plantagenet, had a 
hand in the business, from whom the priest might 
take his aim. That which is most probable, out of 
the precedent and subsequent acts, is, that it was 
the queen dowager, from whom this action had the 
principal source and motion. For certain it is, she 
was a busy negotiating woman, and in her with- 
drawing-chamber had the fortunate conspiracy for 
the king against king Richard the third been 
hatched: which the king knew, and remembered 
perhaps but too well; and was at this time extremely 
discontent with the king, thinking her daughter, as 
the king handled the matter, not advanced but de¬ 
pressed : and none could hold the book so w^ell to 
prompt and instruct this stage-play, as she could. 
Nevertheless, it was not her meaning, nor no more 
was it the meaning of any of the better and sager 
sort that favoured this enterprise, and knew the 
secret, that this disguised idol should possess the 
crown; but at Ms peril to make way to the over¬ 
throw of the king; and that done, they had their 
several hopes and ways. That which doth chiefly 
fortify this conjecture is, that as soon as the matter 
brake forth in any strength, it was one of the king^s 
first acts to cloister the queen dowager in the nun¬ 
nery of Bermondsey, and to take away all her lands 
and estate: and this by a close council, without any 
legal proceeding, upon far-fetched pretences that she 
had delivered her tvro daughters out of sanctuary to 
king Eichard, contrary to promise. Which proceed¬ 
ing being even at that time taxed for rigorous and 
undue, both in matter and manner, makes it very pro¬ 
bable there was some greater matter against her, 
which the king, upon reason of policy, and to avoid 
envy, would not publish. It is likewise no small ar- 
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gument that there was some secret in it, and some 
suppressing of examinations, for that the priest 
Simon himself, after he was taken, was never brought 
to execution; no not so much as to public trial, as 
many clergymen were upon less treasons, but was 
only shut up close in a dungeon. Add to this, that 
after the earl of Lincoln, a principal person of the 
house of York, was slain in Stoke-field, the king 
opened himself to some of his council that he was 
sorry for the earFs death, because by him, he said, 
he might have known the bottom of his danger. 

But to return to the narration itself: Simon did 
first instruct his scholar for the part of Eichard, 
duke of York, second son to king Edward the fourth: 
and this was at such a time as it was voiced, that 
the king purposed to put to death Edward Plantage¬ 
net, prisoner in the Tower, whereat there was great 
murmur. But hearing soon after a general bruit 
that Plantagenet had escaped out of the Tower, and 
thereby finding him so much beloved amongst the 
people, and such rejoicing at his escape, the cunning 
priest changed his copy, and chose now Plantagenet 
to be the subject his pupil should personate, because 
he was more in the present speech and votes of the 
people; and it pieced better, and followed more close 
and handsomely, upon the bruit of Plantagenet’s 
escape. But yet doubting that there would be too 
near looking, and too much perspective into his dis¬ 
guise, if he should show it here in England; he 
thought good, after the manner of scenes in stage- 
plays and masks, to show it afar off; and therefore 
sailed with his scholar into Ireland, where the affec¬ 
tion to the house of York was most in height. The 
king had been a little improvident in the matters of 
Ireland, and had not removed officers and counsel¬ 
lors, and put in their places, or at least intermingled, 
persons of whom he stood assured, as he should have 
done, since he knew the strong bent of that country 
towards the house of York; and that it was a ticklish 
and unsettled state, more easy to receive distem¬ 
pers and mutations than England was. But trust¬ 
ing to the reputation of his victories and successes 
in England, he thought he should have time enough 
I to extend his cares afterwards to that second 
kingdom. 

Wherefore through this neglect, upon the coming 
of Simon with his pretended Plantagenet into Ireland, 
all things were prepared for revolt and sedition, 
almost as if they had been set and plotted before¬ 
hand. Simon's first address was to the lord Thomas 
Fitz-Gerarcl, earl of Kildare, and deputy of Ireland ; 
before whose eyes he did cast such a mist, by his 
own insinuation, and by the carriage of his youth, 
that expressed a natural princely behaviour, as joined 
perhaps with some inward vapours of ambition and 
affection in the earl’s own mind, left him fully pos¬ 
sessed, that it was the true Plantagenet. The earl 
presently communicated the matter with some of the 
nobles, and others there, at the first secretly; but 
finding them of like affection to himself, he suf¬ 
fered it of purpose to vent and pass abroad; because 
they thought it not safe to resolve, till^ they had a 
taste of the people’s inclination. But if the great 
ones were in forwardness, the people were in fury, 
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entertaining this airy body or phantasm with incre¬ 
dible affection; partly, out of their great devotion 
to the house of York; partly, out of a proud humour 
in the nation, to give a king to the realm of England. 
Neither did the party, in this heat of affection, much 
trouble themselves with the attainder of George, 
duke of Clarence; having newly learned by the 
king’s example, that attainders do not interrupt the 
conveying of title to the crown. And as for the 
daughters of king Edward the fourth, they thought 
king Bichard had said enough for them; and took | 
them to be but as of the king’s party, because they 
were in his power and at his disposing. So that 
with marvellous consent and applause, this counter¬ 
feit Plantagenet was brought with great solemnity 
to the castle of Dublin, and there saluted, served, 
and honoured as king; the boy becoming it well, 
and doing nothing that did bewray the baseness of 
his condition. And within a few days after he was 
proclaimed king in Dublin, by the name of king 
Edward the sixth ; there being not a sword drawn 
in king Henry his quarrel. 

The king was much moved with this unexpected 
accident when it came to his ears, both because it 
struck upon that string which ever he most feared, 
as also because it was stirred in such a place, where 
he could not with safety transfer his own person to 
suppress it. For partly through natural valour, and 
partly through an universal suspicion, not knowing 
whom to trust, he was ever ready to wait upon all 
his achievements in person. The king therefore 
first called his council together at the charter-house 
at Shine; which council was held with great se- 
cresy, but the open decrees thereof, which presently 
came abroad, were three. 

The first was, that the queen dowager, for that 
she, contrary to her pact and agreement with those 
that had concluded with her concerning the mar¬ 
riage of her daughter Elizabeth with king Henry, 
had nevertheless delivered her daughters out of 
sanctuary into king Bichard’s hands, should he 
cloistered in the nunnery of Bermondsey, and forfeit 
all her lands and goods. 

The next was, that Edward Plantagenet, then 
close prisoner in the Tower, should be, in the most 
pubHe and notorious manner that could be devised, 
showed unto the people: in part to discharge the 
king of the envy of that opinion and bruit, how he 
had been put to death privily in the Tower; but 
chiefly to make the people see the levity and im¬ 
posture of the proceedings of Ireland, and that their 
Plantagenet was indeed but a puppet or a counterfeit. 

The third was, that there should be again pro¬ 
claimed a general pardon to all that would reveal 
their offences, and submit themselves by a day. And 
that this pardon should be conceived in so ample 
and liberal a manner, as no high-treason, no not 
against the king’s own person, should be excepted. 
Which though it might seem strange, yet was it 
not so to a wise king, that knew his greatest dangers 
were not from the least treasons, but from the great¬ 
est. These resolutions of the king and his council 
were immediately put in execution. And first, the 
queen dowager was put into the monastery of Ber¬ 


mondsey, and all her estates seized into the king’s 
hands; whereat there was much wondering; that 
a weak woman, for the yielding to the menaces and 
promises of a tyrant, after such a distance of time, 
wherein the king had showed no displeasure nor 
alteration, but much more after so happy a marriage 
between the king and her daughter, blessed with 
issue male, should, upon a sudden mutability or dis¬ 
closure of the king’s mind, be so severely handled. 

This lady was amongst the examples of gi»eat 
variety of fortune. She had first from a distressed 
suitor, and desolate widow, been taken to the mar¬ 
riage bed of a bachelor king, the goodliest person¬ 
age of his time; and even in his reign she had en¬ 
dured a strange eclipse by the king’s flight, and 
temporary depriving from the crown. She w^as also 
very happy in that she had by him fair issue ; and 
continued his nuptial love, helping herself by some 
obsequious bearing and dissembling of his pleasures, 
to the very end. She was much affectionate to her 
own kindred, even unto faction; which did stir great 
envy in the lords of the king’s side, who counted 
her blood a disparagement to be mingled with the 
king’s. With which lords of the king’s blood joined 
also the king’s favourite, the lord Hastings; who, 
notwithstanding the king’s great affection to him, 
was thought at times, through her malice and 
spleen, not to be out of danger of falling. After 
her husband’s death she was matter of tragedy, 
having lived to see her brother beheaded, and her 
two sons deposed from the crown, hastarded in their 
blood, and cruelly murdered. All this while never¬ 
theless she enjoyed her liberty, state, and fortunes: 
but afterwards again, upon tbe rise of the wheel, 
when she had a king to her son-in-law, and was 
made grandmother to a grandchild, of the best sex; 
yet was she, upon dark and unknown reasons, and 
no less strange pretences, precipitated and banished 
the world into a nunnery; where it was almost 
thought dangerous to visit her, or see her; and 
where not long after she ended her life: but was 
by the king’s commandment buried with the king 
her husband at Windsor. She was foundress of 
queen’s college in Cambridge. For this act the 
king sustained great obloquy, which nevertheless, 
besides tbe re<ison of state, was somew'bat sweetened 
to him by a great confiscation. 

About this time also, Edw’ard Plantagenet was 
upon a Sunday brought throughout all the principal 
streets of London, to be seen of the people. And 
having passed the view of the streets, was conducted 
to Paul’s church in solemn procession, where great 
store of people were assembled. And it was pro¬ 
vided also in good fashion, tliat divers of the no¬ 
bility, and others of quality, especially of those that 
the king most suspected, and knew the person of 
Plantagenet best, had communication with the young 
gentleman by the way, and entertained him with 
speech and discourse ; which did in effect mar the 
pageant in Ireland with the subjects here, at least 
with so many, as out of error, and not out of malice, 
might be misled. Nevertheless in Ireland, where 
it was too late to go back, it wrought little or no 
effect But contrariwise, they turned the imposture 
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upon the hing; and gave out that the king, to de¬ 
feat the true inheritor, and to mock the world, and 
blind the eyes of simple men, had tricked up a boy 
in the likeness of Edward Plantagenet, and showed 
him to the people j and not sparing to profane the 
ceremony of a procession, the more to countenance 
the fable. 

The general pardon likewise near the same time 
came forth; and the king therewithal omitted no 
diligence, in giving strait order for the keeping 
of the ports, that fugitives, malecontents, or suspect¬ 
ed persons, might not pass over into Ireland and 
Flanders. 

Meanwhile the rebels in Ireland had sent pi ivy 
messengers both into England and into Flandeis, 
who in both places had wrought effects of no small 
importance. For in England they won to their party 
John, earl of Lincoln, son of John de la Pole, duke 
of Suffolk, and of Elizabeth, king Edward the fourth’s 
eldest sister. This earl was a man of great wit and 
courage, and had his thoughts highly raised by hopes 
and expectations for a time : for Richard the third 
had a resolution, out of his hatred to both his bre¬ 
thren, king Edward, and the duke of Clarence, and 
their lines, having had his hand in both their bloods, 
to disable their issues upon Mse and incompetent 
pretexts; the one of attainder, the other of illegitima- 
tion; and to design this gentleman, in case himself 
should die without children, for inheritor of the 
crown. Neither was this unknown to the king, who 


had secretly an eye upon him. But the king, hav¬ 
ing tasted the envy of the people for his imprison¬ 
ment of Edward Plantagenet, was doubtful to heap 
up any more distastes of that kind, by the imprison¬ 
ment of de la Pole also; the rather thinking it policy 
to conserve him as a corrival unto the other.^ The 
earl of Lincoln was induced to participate with the 
action of Ireland, not lightly upon the strength of 
the proceedings there, which was but a bubble, but 
upon letters from the lady Margaret of Burgundy, 
in whose succours and declaration for the enterprise 
there seemed to be a more solid foundation, both for 
reputation and forces. Neither did the earl refrain 
the business, for that be knew the pretended Planta- 
genct to be but an idol. But contrariwise, he was 
more glad it should be the false Plantagenet than i 
the true; because the false being sure to fall away 
of himself, and the true to be made sure by the king, 
it might open and pave a fair and prepared way to 
his own title. With this resolution he sailed secretly 
into Flanders, where was a little before arrived the 
lord Lovel, leaving a correspondence here in Eng¬ 
land with Sir Thomas Broughton, a man of great 
power and dependencies in Lancashire. For before 
this time, when the pretended Plantagenet was first 
received in Ireland, secret messengers had been also 
sent to the lady Margaret, advertising her what was 
passed in Ireland, imploring succours in an enter¬ 
prise, as they said, so pious and just, that God had 
so miraculously prospered the beginning thereof; 
and making offer, that all things should be guided 
by her will and direction, as the sovereign patroness 
and protectoress of the enterprise. Margaret was 
second sister to king Edward the fourth, and had 


been second wife to Charles, surnamed the Hardy, 
duke of Burgundy j by whom having no children of 
her own, she did with singular care and tenderness 
intend the education of Philip and Margaret, grand¬ 
children to her former husband; which won her 
great love and authority among the Dutch.^ This 
princess, having the spirit of a man, and malice of a 
woman, abounding in treasure by the greatness^ of 
her dower and her provident government, and being 
childless, and without any nearer care, made it her 
design and enterprise, to see the majesty royal of 
England once again replaced in her house ,* and had 
set up king Henry as a mark, at whose overthrow 
all her actions should aim and shoot; insomuch 
as all the counsels of his succeeding troubles came 
chiefly out of that quiver. And she bare such a mortal 
hatred to the house of Lancaster, and personally to 
the king, as she was no ways mollified by the con¬ 
junction of the houses in her niece’s marriage, hut 
rather hated her niece, as the means of the king’s 
ascent to the crown, and assurance therein. Where¬ 
fore with great violence of affection she embraced 
this overture. And upon counsel taken with the earl 
of Lincoln, and the lord Lovel, and some other of 
the party, it was resolved with all speed, the two 
lords, assisted with a regiment of two thousand Al- 
mains, being choice and veteran bands, under the 
command of Martin Swart, a valiant and experiment¬ 
ed captain, should pass over into Ireland to the new 
king; hoping, that when the action should have the 
ffice of a received and settled regality, with such a 
second person as the earl of Lincoln, and the con¬ 
junction and reputation of foreign succours, the fiime 
of it would imbolden and prepare all the party of the 
confederates and malecontents within the icalm of 
England to give them assistance when they should 
come over there. And for the person of the coun- 
■ terfeit, it was agreed, that if all things succeeded 
; well he should be put down, and the true Plantage¬ 
net received; wherein nevertheless the carl of Lin- 
• coin had his particular hopes. After they were come 
: into Ireland, and that the party took courage, by 
I seeing themselves together in a body, they grew 
. very confident of success; conceiving and discours- 
3 ing amongst themselves, that they went in upon far 
I better cards to overthrow king Ilenry^, than king 
r Henry had to overthrow king Richard ; and that if 
there were not a sword drawn against them in Ire- 
) land, it was a sign the swords in England would be 
^ soon sheathed or beaten down. And first, for a 
'i bravery upon this accession of power, they crowned 
their new king in the cathedral church of. Dublin ; 
t who formerly had been but proclaimed only; and 
c then sat in council, what should farther be done* 
;t At which council, though it were propounded by 
0 some, that it were the best way to establish them- 
s selves first in Ireland, and to make that the seat of 
the war, and to draw king Henry thither in person, 
d by whose absence they thought there would be great 
■; alterations and commotions in England; yet because 
d the kingdom there was poor, and they should not be 
3 S able to keep their army together, nor pay their 
IS German soldiers, and for that also the sway of the 
id Irishmen, and generally of the men of war, which. 
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as in such cases of popular tumults is usual, did in 
effect govern their leaders, was eager, and in affec¬ 
tion to make their fortunes upon England; it was 
concluded with all possible speed to transport their 
forces into England. The king, in the mean time, 
who at the first when he heard what was done in 
Ireland, though it troubled him, yet thought he 
should be well enough able to scatter the Irish as 
a flight of birds, and rattle away this swarm of 
bees with their king; when he heard afterwards 
that the earl of Lincoln was embarked in the 
action, and that the lady Margaret was declared for 
it; he apprehended the danger in a true degree as it 
was, and saw plainly that his kingdom must again 
be put to the stake, and that he must fight for it. 
And first he did conceive, before he understood of 
the earl of Lincoln’s sailing into Ireland out of 
Flanders, that he should be assailed both upon the 
east parts of the kingdom of England, by some im¬ 
pression from Flanders, and upon the north-west 
out of Ireland. And therefore having ordered mus¬ 
ters to be made in both parts, and liaving provision¬ 
ally designed two generals, Jasper, earl of Bedford, 
and John, earl of Oxford, meaning himself also to go 
in person where the affairs should most require it, 
and nevertheless not expecting any actual invasion 
at that time, the winter being far on, he took his 
journey himself towards Suffolk and Norfolk, for the 
confirming of those parts. And being come to St. 
Edmond’s-Bury, he understood that Thomas marquis 
Dorset, who had been one of the pledges in France, 
was hasting towards him, to purge himself of some 
accusations which had been made against him. 
But the king, though he kept an ear for him, yet was 
the time so doubtful, that he sent the carl of Oxford 
to meet him, and forthwith to carry him to the 
Tower; with a fair message nevertheless, that he 
should bear that disgrace with patience, for that the 
king meant not his hurt, but only to preserve him 
from doing hurt, either to the king’s service, or to 
himself; and that the king should always be able, 
when he had cleared himself, to make him reparation. 

From St. Edmond’s-Bury he went to Norwich, 
where he kept his Christmas. And from thence he 
went, in a manner of pilgrimage, to Walsingham, 
where he visited our lady’s church famous for mira¬ 
cles, and made his prayers and vows for help and 
deliverance. And from thence he returned by Cam¬ 
bridge to London. Not long after, the rebels, with 
their king, under the leading of the earl of Lincoln, 
the earl of Kildare, the lord Lovel, and colonel 
Swart, landed at Fouldrey in Lancashire; whither 
there repaired to them Sir Thomas Broughton, with 
some small company of English. The king, by that 
time, knowing now the storm would not divide, but 
fall in one place, had levied forces in good number; 
and in person, taking with him his two designed 
generals, the duke of Bedford, and the earl of Ox¬ 
ford, was come on his way towards them as far as 
Coventry, whence he sent forth a troop of light 
horsemen for discovery, and to intercept some strag¬ 
glers of the enemies, by whom he might the better 
understand the particulars of their progress'and pur¬ 
poses, which was accordingly done; though the king 


[ otherwise was not without intelligence from espials 
in the camp. 

The rebels took their way toward York, without 
spoiling the country, or any act of hostility, tlie 
better to put themselves into favour of the people, 
and to personate their king; who, no doubt, out of 
a princely feeling, was sparing and compassionate 
towards his subjects: but their snow-ball did not 
gather as it went. For the people came not in to 
them ; neither did any rise or declare themselvcs'in 
other parts of the kingdom for them; which was 
caused partly by the good taste that the king had 
given his people of his government, joined with the 
reputation of his felicity; and partly for that it was 
on odious thing to the people of England, to have a 
king brought in to them upon the shoulders of Irish 
and Dutch, of which their army was in substance 
compounded. Neither was it a thing done with any 
great judgment on the party of the rebels, for them 
to take their way towards York: considering that 
howsoever those parts had formerly been a nursery 
of their friends; yet it was there, where the lord 
Lovel had so lately disbanded, and where the king’s 
presence had a little before qualified discontents. 
The earl of Lincoln, deceived of his hopes of the 
countries’ concourse unto him, in which case he would 
have temporized; and seeing the business past re¬ 
tract, resolved to make on where the king was, and 
to give him battle; and thereupon marched towards 
Newark, thinking to have surprised the town. But 
the king was somewhat before this time come to 
Nottingham, where he called a council of war, at 
which was consulted whether it were best to pro¬ 
tract time, or speedily to set upon the rebels. In 
which council the king himself, whose continual 
vigilancy did suck in sometimes causeless suspicions, 
which few else knew, inclined to the accelerating a 
battle; but this was presently put out of doubt, by 
the great aids that came in to him in the instant 
of this consultation, partly upon missives, and partly 
voluntaries, from many parts of the kingdom. 

The principal persons that came then to the king’s 
aid, were the earl of Shrewsbury, and the lord 
Strange, of the nobility ; and of knights and gentle¬ 
men, to the number of at least: tlireescore and ten 
persons, with their companies, making in the wliole, 
at the least, six thousand fighting men, besides the 
forces that were with the king before. 'Whereupon 
the king, finding his army so bravely reinforced, and 
a great alacrity in all his men to fight, was confirmed 
in hia former resolution, and marched speedily, so as 
he put himself between the enemies’ camp and 
Newark; being loth their army should get the com¬ 
modity of that town. The earl, nothing dismayed, 
came forwards that day unto a little village called 
Stoke, and there encamp(‘cl that niglit, upon the 
brow or hanging of a hill. The king the next day 
presented him buttle upon the plain, the fields there 
being open and cliampain. Tlic earl courageously 
came down and joined battle with him. (hmcerning 
which battle the relations that are left unto us are 
so naked and negligent, though it be an action of so 
recent memory, as they rather declare tin* success 
of the day, than the manner of the fight. They say, 
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that the king divided his army into three battails ; 
whereof the vant-guard only, well strengthened with 
wdngs, came to fight: that the fight was fierce and 
obstinate, and lasted three hours, before the victory 
inclined either way j save that judgment might be 
made by that the king’s vant-guard of itself main¬ 
tained fight against the whole power of the enemies, 
the other two battails remained out of action, what 
the success wms like to be in the end: that Martin 
Swart with his Germans performed bravely, and so 
did those few English that were on that side; neither 
did the Irish fail in courage or fierceness ; but being 
almost naked men, only armed with darts and skeins, 
it was rather an execution than a fight upon them; 
insomuch as the furious slaughter of them was a 
great discouragement and appalment to the rest: 
that there died upon the place all the chieftains; that 
is, the earl of Lincoln, the earl of Kildare, Francis 
lord Level, Martin Swart, and Sir Thomas Brough¬ 
ton ; all making good the fight, without any ground 
given. Only of the lord Lovel there went a report, 
tliat he fled, and swam over Trent on horseback, but 
could not recover the farther side, by reason of the 
steepness of the bank, and so was drowned in the 
river. But another report leaves him not there, but 
that he lived long after in a cave or vault. The 
number that was slain in the field, was of the ene¬ 
mies’ part four thousand at the least; and of the 
king’s part, one half of his vant-guard, besides many 
hurt, but none of name. There were taken prisoners, 
amongst others, the counterfeit Plantagenet, now 
Lambert Simnell again, and the crafiy priest his 
tutor. For Lambert, the king would not take his life, 
both out of magnanimity, taking him but as an 
image of wax, that others had tempered and molded j 
and likewise out of wisdom, thinking that if he 
suffered death, he would be forgotten too soon; hut 
being kept alive, he would be a continual spectacle, 
and a kind of remedy against the like enchantments 
of people in time to come. For which cause he was 
taken into service in his court to a base office in 
hia kitchen; so that, in a kind of maUacina of hu¬ 
man fortune, he turned a broach, that had worn a 
crown; whereas fortune commonly doth not bring 
in a comedy or farce after a tragedy. And afterwards 
he was preferred to be one of the king’s falconers. 
As to the priest, be was committed close prisoner, 
and heard of no more j the king loving to seal up 
his own dangers. 

After the battle the king went to Lincoln, where 
he caused supplications and thanksgivings to be 
made for his deliverance and victory. And that his 
devotions might go round in circle, he sent his ban¬ 
ner to be offered to our lady of Walsingham, %here 
before he made his vows. And thus delivered of 
this so strange an engine, and new invention of for¬ 
tune, he returned to his former confidence of mini'; 
thinking now, that all his misfortunes had come at 
once, Ikit it fcdl out unto him according to the speech 
of the common peojile in the beginning of his reign, 
that said, It was a token he should reign in labour, 
because his reign began with a sickness of sweat. 
But howsoever the king thought himself now in a 
haven, yet such was his wisdom, as his confidence 


m 

did seldom darken his foresight, especially in things 
near hand. And therefore, awakened by so fresh 
and unexpected dangers, he entered into due con¬ 
sideration, as well how to weed out the partakers of 
the former rebellion, as to kill the seeds of the like 
in time to come: and withal to take away all shelters 
and harbours for discontented persons, where they 
might hatch and foster rebellions, which afterwards 
might gather strength and motion. And first, he 
did yet again make a progress from Lincoln to the 
northern parts, though it were indeed rather an 
itinerary circuit of justice than a progress. For all 
along as he went, with much severity and strict in¬ 
quisition, partly by martial law, and partly by com¬ 
mission, were punished the adherents and aiders of 
the late rebels. Not all by death, for the field had 
drawn much blood, but by fines and ransoms, which 
spared life, and raised treasure. Amongst other 
crimes of this nature, there was diligent inquiry 
made of such as had raised and dispersed a bruit 
and rumour, a little before the field fought, that 
the rebels had the day; and that the king’s army 
was overthrown, and the king fled.” Whereby it 
was supposed that many succours, which otherwise 
would have come unto the king, were cunningly put 
off and kept back. Which charge and accusation, 
though it had some ground, yet it was industriously 
embraced and put on by divers, who having been in 
themselves not affected to the king’s part, nor for¬ 
ward to come to his aid, were glad to apprehend this 
colour to cover their neglect and coldness, under the 
pretence of such discouragements. Which cunning 
nevertheless the king would not understand, though 
he lodged it, and noted it in some particulars, as his 
manner was. 

But for the extirpating of the roots and causes of 
the like commotions in time to come, the king began 
to find where his shoe did wring him, and that it 
was his depressing the house of York that did rankle 
and fester the affections of his people. And there¬ 
fore being now too wise to disdain perils any longer, 
and willing to give some contentment in that kind, 
at least in ceremony, he resolved at last to proceed 
to the coronation of his queen. And therefore at his 
coming to London, where he entered in state, and in 
a kind of triumph, and celebrated his victory with 
two days of devotion, for the first day he repaired to 
Paul’s and had the hymn of ** Te Deum ” sung, and 
the morrow after he went in procession, and heard 
the sermon at the cross, the queen was with great 
solemnity crowned at Westminster, the five and 
twentieth of November, in the third year of his 
reign, which was about two years after the marriage; 
like an old christening, that had stayed long for god¬ 
fathers. Which strange and unusual distance of 
time made it subject to every man’s note, that it was 
an act against his stomach, and put upon him by 
necessity and reason of state. Soon after, to show 
that it was now fair weather again, and that the im¬ 
prisonment of Thomas, marquis Dorset, was rather 
upon suspicion of the time, than of the man, he, the 
said marquis, was set at liberty, without examination 
or other circumstance. At that time also the king 
sent an ambassador unto pope Innocent, signifying 
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unto him this his marriage j and that now, like an¬ 
other -ffineas, he had passed through the floods of 
his former troubles and travels, and was arrived unto 
a safe haven : and thanking his Holiness that he 
had honoured the celebration of his marriage with 
the presence of his ambassador; and oiFering both 
his person and the forces of his kingdom, upon all 
occasions, to do him service. 

The ambassador making his oration to the pope, 
In the presence of the cardinals, did so magnify 
the king and queen, as was enough to glut the 
hearers. But then he did again so extol and deify 
the pope, as made all that he had said in praise 
of his master and mistress seem temperate and 
passable. But lie was very honourably entertained, 
and extremely much made on by the pope: who 
knowing himself to be lazy and unprofitable to the 
Christian world, was wonderfully glad to hear that 
there were such echoes of him sounding in remote 
parts. He obtained also of the pope a very just and 
honourable bull, qualifying the privileges of sanctu¬ 
ary, wherewith the king had been extremely galled, 
in three points. 

The first, that if any sanctuary man did by night, 
or otherwise, get out of sanctuary privily, and com¬ 
mit mischief and trespass, and then come in again, 
he should lose the benefit of sanctuary for ever after. 
The second, that howsoever the person of the sanctu¬ 
ary man was protected from his creditors, yet his 
goods out of sanctuary should not. The third, that 
if^any took sanctuary for case of treason, the king 
might appoint him keepers to look to him in sanc¬ 
tuary. 

The king also, for the better securing of his 
estate against mutinous and malecontented subjects, 
whereof he saw the realm was full, who might have 
their refuge into Scotland, which was not under 
key, as the ports were; for that cause, rather than 
for any doubt of hostility from those parts, before 
his coming to London, when he was at Newcastle, had 
sent a solemn ambassage unto James the third, king 
of Scotland, to treat and conclude a peace with him. 
The ambassadors w^ere, Richard Fox, bishop of 
Exeter, and Sir Richard Edgcombe, comptroller of 
the king^s house, who were honourably x'eceivecl and 
entertained there. But the king of Scotland labour¬ 
ing of the same disease that king Henry did, though 
more mortal, as afterwards appeared, that is, discon¬ 
tented subjects, apt to rise and raise tumult, although 
in his own affection he did mnch desire to make 
a peace with the king; yet finding his nobles averse, 
and not daring to displease them, concluded only a 
truce^for seven years; giving nevertheless promise 
in private, that it should be renewed from time to 
time during the two kings’ lives, 

^ Hitherto the king had been exercised in settling 
his afifairs at home. But about this time brake 
forth an occasion that drew him to look abroad, 
and to hearken to foreign business. Charles the 
eighth the French king, by the virtue and good 
fortune of his two immediate predecessors, Charles 
the seventh his grandfather, and Lewis the eleventh 
his father, received the kingdom of France in more 
fiourishing and spread estate than it had been of 


many years before: being redintegrate in those 
principal members, which anciently had been por¬ 
tions of the crown of France, and were afterward 
dissevered, so as they remained only in homage, 
and not in sovereignty, being governed by absolute 
princes of their own, Anjou, Normandy, Provence, 
and Burgundy, There remained only Britain to be 
reunited, and so the monarchy of France to be re¬ 
duced to the ancient terms and bounds. 

King Charles was not a little inflamed with an 
ambition to re-purchase and re-annex that duchy; 
which his ambition was a wise and well-weighed 
ambition; not like unto the ambitions of his suc¬ 
ceeding enterprises of Italy. For at that time, being 
newly come to the crown, he was somewhat guided 
by his father’s counsels, counsels not counsellors, 
for his father was his own council, and had few 
able men about him. And that king, he knew well, 
had ever distasted the designs of Ital}", and in par¬ 
ticular had an eye upon Britain. There were many 
circumstances that did feed the ambition of Charles 
with pregnant and apparent hopes of success : the 
duke of Britain old, and entered into a lethargy, and 
served with mercenary counsellors, father of two 
only daughters, the one sickly and not like to 
continue; king Charles himself in the flower of his 
age, and the subjects of France at that time well 
trained for war, both for leaders and soldiers ,* men 
of service being not yet worn out since the wars of 
Lewis against Burgundy. He found himself also 
in peace with all liis neighbour princes. As for 
those that might oppose to his enterprise, Maximi¬ 
lian king of the Romans, his rival in the same de¬ 
sires, (as well for the duchy, as the daughter,) feeble 
in means; and king Henry of England, as well 
somewhat obnoxious to him for his favours and 
benefits, as busied in his particular troubles at home. 
There was also a fiiir and specious occasion oflered 
him to hide his ambition, and to justify his war¬ 
ring upon Britain; for that the duke had received 
and succoured Lewis duke of Orlcams, and other of 
the Bh'encli nobility, which liad taken arms again.st 
their king. Wherefore king Charles, being resolved 
upon that war, knew well he could not receive any 
opposition so potent, as if king Henry should, either 
upon policy of state, in preventing the growing great¬ 
ness of France, or upon gratitude unto the duke of 
Britain for his former favours in the time of his dis¬ 
tress, espouse that quarrel, and declare liimself in aid 
of the duke. Therefore he no sooner heard that king 
Henry was settled by his victory, but forthwith he 
sent ambassadors unto him to pray his as.sistam^c, or 
at least that he would stand neutral. Which ambas¬ 
sadors found the king at Leicester, and delivered 
their ambassage to this effect: They first imparted 
unto the king tiie success that their master had 
had a little before against Maximilian, in recovery 
of certain towns from him : which was clone in a 
kind of privacy, and inwardness towards the king j 
as if the French king did not esteem him for an out¬ 
ward or formal confederate, but as one that had 
part in his atfections and fortunes, and with whom 
he took pleasure to communicate his business. 
After this compliment, and some gratulation for the 
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king’s victory, they fell to their errand; declaring 
to the king, That their master was enforced to enter 
into a just and necessary war with the duke of Bri¬ 
tain, for that he had received and succoured those 
that were traitors and declared enemies unto his 
person and state. . That they were no mean, dis¬ 
tressed, and calamitous persons that fled to him for 
refuge, hut of so great quality, as it was apparent 
that they came not thither to protect their own for- 
tuhe, hut to infest and invade his ; the head of them 
being the duke of Orleans, the first prince of the 
Wood, and the second person of France. That 
therefore, rightly to understand it, it was rather on 
their master’s part a defensive war than an offen¬ 
sive ; as that that could not be omitted or forborne, if 
he’tendered the conservation of his own estate ; and 
that it was not the first blow that made the war 
invasive, for that no wise prince would stay for, but 
the first provocation, or at least the first prepara¬ 
tion ; nay, that this war was rather a suppression of 
rebels, than a war wnth a just enemy; where the I 
case is, that his subjects, traitors, are received by 
the duke of Britain his homager. That king 
Henry knew well what went upon it in example, if 
neighbour princes should patronize and comfort 
rebels against the law of nations and of leagues. 
Nevertheless that their master was not ignorant, 
that the king had been beholden to the duke of 
Britain in his adversity; as on the other side, they 
knew he would not forget also the readiness^ of their 
king, in fading him when the duke of Britain, or 
his mercenary counsellors, failed him, and would 
liave betrayed him; and that there was a great dif¬ 
ference between the courtesies received from their 
master, and the duke of Britain : for that the duke’s 
might have ends of utility and bargain; whereas 
their master’s could not have proceeded but out of 
emtire aflection; for that, if it had been measured 
hy a politic line, it had been better for his affairs, 
that a tyrant should have reigned in England, 
troubled and hated, than such a prince, whose vir¬ 
tues could not fail to make him great and potent, 
whensoever he was come to be master of his affairs. 
But howsoever it stood for the point of obligation 
winch the king might owe to the duke of Britain, 
yet their master was well assured, it would not di¬ 
vert king Henry of England from doing that that w^as 
just, nor ever embark him in so ill-grounded a 
quarrel. Therefore, since this war, which their 
master was now to make, was but to deliver himself 
from imminent dangers, their king hoped the king | 
would show the like affection to the conservation of 
their master’s estate, as their master had, when 
time was, show^ed to the king’s acquisition of his 
kingdom. At the least, that according to the incli¬ 
nation which the king had ever professed of peace, 
lie w’ould look on, and stand neutral; for that their 
master could not with reason press him to under- 
t ike part in the war, being so newly settled and 
recovered from intestine seditions. But touching 
the mystery of re-annexing of the duchy of Britain 
to the crowm of France, either by war, or by mar¬ 
riage. with the daughter of Britain, the ambassadors 
bare aloof from it as from a lock, knowing that it 


made most against them. And therefore by all 
means declined any mention thereof, but contrari¬ 
wise interlaced, in their conference with the king, 
the assured purpose of their master to match with 
the daughter of Maximilian; and entertained the 
king also with some wandering discourses of their 
king’s purpose, to recover by arms his right to the 
kingdom of Naples, hy an expedition in person; all 
to remove the king from all jealousy of any design 
in these hither parts upon Britain, otherwise than 
for quenching of the fire which he feared might be 
kindled in his own estate. 

The king, after advice taken with his council, 
made answ^er to the ambassadors : and first returned 
their compliment, showing he was right glad of the 
French king’s reception of those towns from Maxi¬ 
milian. Then he familiarly related some particular 
passages of his own adventures and victory passed. 

As to the business of Britain, the king answered in 
few words; that the French king, and the duke of Bri¬ 
tain, were the two persons to whom he was most 
obliged of all men ; and that he should think him¬ 
self very unhappy if things should go so between 
them, as he shotild not be able to acquit himself in 
gratitude towards them both ; and that there was no 
means for him as a Christian king, and a common 
friend to them, to satisfy all obligations both to God 
and man, but to offer himself for a mediator of an 
accord and peace between them; by which course 
he doubted not but their king’s estate, and honour 
both, would be preserved with more safety and less 
envy than by a w'-ar; and that he would spare no 
costs or pains, no, if it were to goon pilgrimage, for 
so good an effect; and concluded, that in this great 
affair, which he took so much to heart, he would 
express himself more fully by an ambassage, which 
he would speedily despatch unto the French king 
for that purpose. And in this sort the French am¬ 
bassadors were dismissed: the king avoiding to 
understand any thing touching the re-annexing of 
Britain, as the ambassadors had avoided to men¬ 
tion it; save that he gave a little touch of it in the 
word BJwy, And so it was, that the king was nei¬ 
ther so shallow, nor so ill advertised, as not to per¬ 
ceive the intention of the French for the investing 
himself of Britain. But first, he Was utterly unwp- 
ing, howsoever he gave out, to enter into war with 
France. A fame of a war he liked well, but not an 
achievement; for the one he thought would make 
him richer, and the other poorer; and he was pos¬ 
sessed with many secret fears touching his own 
people, which he was therefore loth to arm, and put 
weapons into their hands. Yet notwithstanding, as 
a prudent and courageous prince, he was not so 
averse from a war, but that he was resolved to choose 
it, rather than to have Britain carried by France, 
being so great and opulent a duchy, and situate so 
opportunely to annoy England, either for coast or 
trade. But the king’s hopes were, that partly by 
negligence, commonly imputed to the French, espe¬ 
cially in the court of a young king, and partly by 
I the native power of Britain itself, which was not 
I small; but chiefly in respect of the great party that 
I the duke of Orleans had in the kingdom of France, 
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and thereby means to stir up civil troubles, to divert 
the French king from the enterprise of Britain. 
And lastly, in regard of the power of Maximilian, 
who was corrival to the French king in that pursuit, 
the enterprise would either bow to a peace, or break 
in itself. In all which the king measured and va¬ 
lued things amiss, as afterwards appeared. He sent 
therefore forthwith to the French king Christopher 
Urswickjhis chaplain, a person by him much trusted 
and employed: choosing him the rather, because he 
was a churchman, as best sorting with an ambassy 
of pacification: and giving him also a commission, 
that if the French king consented to treat, he should 
thence repair to the duke of Britain, and ripen the 
treaty on both parts, Urswick made declaration to 
the French king, much to the purpose of the king's 
answer to the French ambassador’s here, instilling 
also tenderly some overture of receiving to grace 
the duke of Orleans, and some taste of conditions of 
accord. But the French king on the other side pro¬ 
ceeded not sincerely, but with a great deal of art and 
dissimulation in this treaty; having for his end, to 
gain time, and so putoflf the English succours under 
hope of peace, till he had got good footing in Britain 
by force of arms. Wherefore he answered the am¬ 
bassador, that he would put himself into the king’s 
hands, and make him arbiter of the peace; and will¬ 
ingly consented, that the ambassador should straight- 
ways pass into Britain, to signify this his consent, 
and to know the duke's mind likewise ; well fore¬ 
seeing that the duke of Orleans, by whom the duke 
of Britain was wholly led, taking himself to be 
upon terms irreconcilable with him, would admit of 
no treaty of peace. Whereby he should in one, 
both generally abroad veil over his ambition, and 
win the reputation of just and moderate proceedings : 
and should withal endear himself in the affections of 
the king of England, as one that had committed all 
to his will; nay, and which was yet more fine, make 
faith in him, that although he went on with the war, 
yet it should be but with the sword in his hand, to 
bend the stiffness of the other party to accept of 
peace ; and so the king should take no umbrage of 
his arming and prosecution; but the treaty to be 
kept on foot till the very last instant, till he were 
master of the field. 

Which grounds being by the French king wisely 
laid, all things fell out as he expected. For when 
the English ambassador came to the court of Bri¬ 
tain, the duke was then scarcely perfect in his me¬ 
mory, and all things were directed by the duke of 
Orleans, who gave audience to the chaplain Urs¬ 
wick, and upon his ambassage delivered made an¬ 
swer in somewhat high terms; That the duke of 
Britain having been an host, and a kind of parent or 
foster-father to the king, in his tenderness of age 
and weakness of fortune, did look for at this time 
from king Henry, the renowned king of England, 
rather brave troops for his succours, than a vain 
treaty of peace. And if the king could forget the 
good offices of the duke done unto him aforetime; 
yet, he knew well, he would in his wisdom consider 
of the future, how much it imported his own safety 
and reputation, both in foreign parts, and with his 


own people, not to suffer Britain, the old confederates 
of England, to be swallowed up by France, and so 
many good ports and strong towns upon the coast be 
in the command of so potent a neighbour king, and 
so ancient an enemy. And therefore humbly desired 
the king to think of this business as his own: and 
therewith brake off, and denied any farther confer¬ 
ence for treaty. 

Urswick returned first to the French king, and 
related to him what had passed. Who finding thiilgs 
to sort to his desire, took hold of them, and said: 
That the ambassador might perceive now that which 
he for his part partly imagined before. That con¬ 
sidering in what hands the duke of Britain was, 
there would be no peace but by a mixed treaty of 
force and persuasion : and therefore he would go on 
with the one, and desired the king not to desist from 
the other. But for his own part, he did faithfully 
promise to be still in the king’s power, to rule him 
in the matter of peace. This was accordingly repre¬ 
sented unto the king by Urswick at his return, and 
in such a fashion, as if the treaty were in no sort 
desperate, but rather stayed for a better hour, till 
the hammer had wrought and beat the party of 
Britain more pliant. Whereupon there passed con¬ 
tinually packets and despatches between the two 
kings, from the one out of desire, and the other out 
of dissimulation, about the negotiation of peace. 
The French king mean while invaded Britain with 
great forces, and distressed the city of Nantz with a 
strait siege, and, as one, who though he had no 
great judgment, yet had that, that he could dissem¬ 
ble at home, the more he did urge the prosecution 
of the w^ar, the more he did, at the same time, urge 
the solicitation of the peace. Insomuch as during 
the siege of Nantz, after many letters and particular 
messages, the better to maintain his dissimulation, 
and to refresh the treaty, he sent Bernard H’Aubig- 
ney, a person of good quality, to the king, earnestly 
to desire him to make an end of the business how¬ 
soever. 

The king was no less ready to revive and quicken 
the treaty; and thereupon sent three commissioners, 
the abbot of Abingdon, Sir Richard Tunstal, and 
chaplain Urswick formerly employed, to do their 
utmost endeavours to manage the treaty roundly and 
strongly. 

About this time the lord Woodvile, uncle to the 
queen, a valiant gentleman and desirous of honour, 
sued to the king that he might raise some power 
of voluntaries underhand, and without licence or 
passport, (wherein the king might anyways appear,) 
go to the aid of the duke of Britain. The king 
denied his request, or at least seemed so to do, and 
laid strait commandment upon him, that he should 
not stir, for that the king thought his honour would 
suffer therein, during a treaty, to better a party. 
Nevertheless this lord, either being unruly, or out 
of conceit that the king would not inwardly dis¬ 
like that, which he would not openly avow, sailed 
directly over into the isle of Wight, whereof he 
was governor, and levied a fair troop of four hun¬ 
dred men, and with them passed over into Britain, 
and joined himself with the duke's forces^ The 
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news whereof, when it came to the French court, 
put divers young bloods into such a fury, as the 
English ambassadors were not without peril to be 
outraged. But the French king, both to preserve 
the privilege of ambassadors, and being conscious to 
himself, that in the business of peace he himself 
was the greater dissembler of the two, forbad all 
injuries of fact or word against their persons or fol¬ 
lowers. And presently came an agent from the 
ktng, to purge himself touching the lord Woodvile’s 
going over; using for a principal argument, to de¬ 
monstrate that it was without his privity, for that 
the troops were so small, as neither had the face of 
a succour by authority, nor could much advance the 
Britain affairs. To which message although the 
French king gave no full credit, yet he made fair 
w^eather with the king, and seemed satisfied. Soon 
after the English ambassadors returned, having two 
of them been likewise with the duke of Britain, and 
found things in no other terms than they were 
before. Upon their return they informed the king 
of the state of affairs, and how far the French king 
was from any true meaning of peace 5 and therefore 
he was now to advise of some other course; neither 
was the king himself led all this while with credulity 
merely, as was generally supposed; hut his error 
was not so much facility of belief, as an ill measur¬ 
ing of the forces of the other party. 

For, as was partly touched before, the king had 
cast the business thus with himself. He took it for 
granted in his own judgment, that the war of Britain, 
in respect of the strength of the towns and of the 
party, could not speedily come to a period. For he 
conceived, that the counsels of a war, that was under- 
talc en by the French king, then childless, against an 
heir apparent of France, would be very faint and 
slow’ j and, besides, that it was not possible, but that 
the state of France should be embroiled with some 
troubles and alterations in favour of the duke of 
Orleans. He conceived likewise, that Maximilian 
king of the Romans was a prince warlike and 
potent; who, he made account, would give succours 
to the Britains roundly. So then judging it would 
be a work of time, he laid his plot, how he might 
best make use of that time for his own affairs. 
Wherein first he thought to make his vantage upon 
his parliament; knowing that they being affectionate 
unto the quarrel of Britain, would give treasure 
largely t which treasure, as a noise of war would 
draw forth, so a peace succeeding might coffer up. 
And because he knew his people were hot upon the 
business, he chose rather to seem to be deceived, and 
lulled asleep by the French, than to he backward in 
himself; considering his subjects were not so fully 
capable of the reasons of state, -which made him 
hold back. Wherefore to all these purposes he saw 
no other expedient, than to set and keep on foot a 
continual treaty of i)oace, laying it down, and taking 
it up again, as the occurrence required. Besides, 
he had in consideration the point of honour, in 
hearing the blessed person of a pacificator. He 
thought likewise to make use of the envy the French 
king met with, by occasion of this war of Britain, in 
strengthening himself with new alliances; as namely, 


that of Ferdinando of Spain, with whom he had ever 
a consent even in nature and customs; and likewise 
with Maximilian, who was particularly interested. 
So that in substance he promised himself money, 
honour, friends, and peace in the end. But those 
things were too fine to be fortunate and succeed in 
all parts; for that great affairs are commonly too 
rough and stubborn to be wrought upon by the finer 
s.edges or points of wit. The king was likewise de¬ 
ceived in his two main grounds. For although he 
had reason to conceive that the council of France 
w'ould he wary to put the king into a war against 
the heir apparent of France ; yet he did not consider 
that Charles was not guided by any of the principal 
of the blood or nobility, but by mean men, who 
would make it their master-piece of credit and favour, 
to give venturous counsels, which no great or wise 
man durst or would. And for Maximilian, he was 
thought then a greater matter than he was ; bis un¬ 
stable and necessitous courses being not then known. 

After consultation wdth the ambassadors, who 
brought him no other new's than he expected before, 
though he would not seem to know it till then, he 
presently summoned his parliament, and in open 
parliament propounded the cause of Britain to both 
bouses, by his chancellor Morton archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, who spake to this effect. 

“ My lords and masters, the king’s Grace, our 
sovereign lord, hath commanded me to declare unto 
you the causes that have moved him at this time to 
summon this his parliament; w^hich I shall do in 
few words, craving pardon of his Grace, and you all, 
if I perform it not as I would. 

“ His Grace doth first of all let you know, that he 
retaineth in thankful memory the love and loyalty 
showed to him by you, at your last meeting, in 
establishment of his royalty; freeing and discharg¬ 
ing of his partakers, and confiscation of his traitors 
and rebels; more than W'hich could not come from 
subjects to their sovereign, in one action. This be 
taketh so well at your bands, as he hath made it a 
resolution to himself, to communicate with so loving 
and well approved subjects, in all affairs that are of 
public nature, at home or abroad. 

Two therefore are the causes of your present 
assembling: the one, a foreign business ; the other, 
matter of government at home. 

It French king, as no doubt ye have heard, 
maketh at this present hot war upon the duke of Bri¬ 
tain. His army is now before Nantz, and holdeth 
it straitly besieged, being the principal city, if not 
in ceremony and pre-eminence, yet in strength and 
w'ealtli, of that duchy. Ye may guess at his hopes, 
by his attempting of the hardest part of the war 
first The cause of this war he knoweth best He 
allcgeth the entertaining and succouring of the 
duke of Orleans, and some other French lords, whom 
the king taketh for his enemies. Others divine of 
other matters. Both parts have, by their ambassa¬ 
dors, clivers times prayed the king’s aids; the French 
king aids or neutrality ; the Britains aids simply: 
for so their case requireth. The king, as a Chris¬ 
tian prince, and blessed son of the holy church, hath 
offered himself, as a mediator, to treat of peace be* 
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tween them. The French king yielded to treat, but 
will not stay the prosecution of the war. The Bri- 
tains, that desire peace most, hearken to it least; 
not upon confidence or stiffness, but upon distrust of 
true meaning, seeing the war goes on. So as the 
king, after as much pains and care to effect a peace, 
as ever he took in any business, not being able to 
remove the prosecution on the one side, nor the dis¬ 
trust on the other, caused by that prosecution, hath 
let fall the treaty ; not repenting of it, but despair¬ 
ing of it now, as not likely to succeed. Therefore 
by this narrative you now understand the state of 
the question, whereupon the king prayeth your ad¬ 
vice 5 which is no other, but whether he shall enter 
into an auxiliary and defensive war for the Britains 
against France ? 

“ And the better to open your understandings in 
this affair, the king hath commanded me to say 
somewhat to you from him, of the persons that do 
intervene in this business; and somewhat of the con¬ 
sequence thereof, as it hath relation to this kingdom, 
and somewhat of the example of it in general: 
making nevertheless no conclusion or judgment of 
any point, until his Grace hath received your faith¬ 
ful and politic advices. 

First, for the king our sovereign himself, who 
is the principal person you are to eye in this busi¬ 
ness ; his Grace doth profess, that he truly and con¬ 
stantly desireth to reign in peace. But his Grace 
sailli, he will neither buy peace with dishonour, 
nor take it up at interest of danger to ensue; hut 
shall think it a good change, if it please God to 
change the inward troubles and seditions, wherewith 
he hath been hitherto exercised, into an honourable 
foreign war. And for the other two persons in this 
action, the French king and the duke of Britain, his 
Grace doth declare unto you, that they be the men 
unto whom be is of all other friends and allies most 
bounden: the one having held over him his hand 
of protection from the tyrant; the other having 
reached forth unto him his hand of help for the re¬ 
covery of his kingdom. So that his affection toward 
them in his natural person is upon equal terms. 
And whereas you may liave heard, that his Grace was 
enforced to fly out of Britain into France, for doubts 
of being betrayed: his Grace would not in any sort 
have tliat reflect upon the duke of Britain, in deface¬ 
ment of his former benefits; for that he is throughly 
informed, that it was but the practice of some cor¬ 
rupt persons about him, during the time of his sick¬ 
ness, altogether without his consent or privity. 

“ But howsoever these things do interest his Grace 
in tliis particular, yet he knoweth well, that the 
higher bond that tieth him to procure by all means 
the safety and welfare of his loving subjects, doth 
disinterest him of these obligations of gratitude, 
otherwise Ilian thus; that if his Grace he forced to 
make a war, he clo it without passion or ambition*^ 

“ For the consequence of this action towards this 
kingdom, it is much as the French king’s intention 
is. For if it be no more, hut to range his subjects 
to reason, who bear themselves stout upon the 
strength of the duke of Britain, it is nothing to ua. 
But if it be in the French king’s purpose, or if it 


should not he in his purpose, yet if it shall follow 
all one as if it were sought, that the French king 
shall make a province of Britain, and join it to the 
crown of France ; then it is worthy the consideration, 
how this may import England, as well in the in- 
creasement of the greatness of France, by the addi¬ 
tion of such a country, that stretcheth his houghs 
unto our seas, as in depriving this nation, and leav¬ 
ing it naked of so firm and assured confederates as 
the Britains have always been. For then it Will 
come to pass, that whereas not long since this realm 
was mighty upon the continent, first in territory, and 
after in alliance, in respect of Burgundy and Britain, 
which were confederates indeed, hut dependent con¬ 
federates ; now the one being already cast, partly 
into the greatness of France; and partly into that 
of Austria, the other is like wholly to be cast into 
the greatness of France ; and this island shall re¬ 
main confined in effect within the salt waters, and 
girt about with the coast countries of two mighty 
monarch 8. 

“ For the example, it resteth likewise upon the 
same question, upon the French king’s intent. For 
if Britain he carried and swallowed up by France, as 
the world abroad, apt to impute and construe the 
actions of princes to ambition, conceive it will; then 
it is an example very dangerous and universal, that 
the lesser neighbour state should be devoured of the 
greater. For this may be the case of Scotland to¬ 
wards England; of Portugal towards Spain; of the 
smaller estates of Italy towards the greater; and so 
of Germany; or as if some of you of the commons 
might not live and dwell safely besides some of 
these great lords. And the bringing in of this ex¬ 
ample will he chiefly laid to the king’s charge, as lo 
him that was most interested, and most able to for¬ 
bid it. But then on the other side, there is so fair 
a pretext on the French king’s part, and yet pretext 
is never wanting to power, in regard the danger im- 
mineiit to his own estate is such, as may make this 
enterprise seem rather a work of necessity than of 
ambition, as doth in reason correct the danger of the 
example. For that the example of that which is 
done in a man’s own defence, cannot he dangerous; 
because it is in another’s power to avoid it But in 
all this business, the king remits himself to your 
grave and mature advice, whereupon he purposeth 
to rely.” 

This was the effect of the lord chancellor’s speech 
touching the cause of Britain; for the king had com¬ 
manded him to carry it so, as to affect the parlia¬ 
ment towards the business; hut without engaging 
the king in any express declaration. 

The chancellor went on; 

“ For that which may concern the government at 
home, the king had commanded me to say unto you; 
that he thinketh there was never any king, for the 
small time that he hath reigned, had greater and 
juster cause of the two contrary passions of joy and 
sorrow, than his Grace hath. Joy, in respect of the 
rare and visible favours of Almighty God, in girding 
the imperial sword upon his side, and assisting the 
same his sword against all his enemies j and liko 
wise in blessing him with so many good and loving 
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servants and subjects wbich have never failed to 
give him faithful counsel, ready obedience, and 
courageous defence. Sorrow, for that it hath not 
pleased God to suffer him to sheath his sword, as 
he greatly desired, otherwise than for administration 
of justice, but that he hath been forced to draw it 
so oft, to cut off traitorous and disloyal subjects, 
whom, it seems, God hath left, a few amongst many 
good, as the Canaanites amongst the people of Israel, 
to be thorns in their sides, to tempt and try them; 
though the end hath been always, God’s name be 
blessed therefore, that the destruction hath fallen 
upon their own heads. 

“ Wherefore his Grace saith; That he seeth that 
it is not the blood spilt in the field that will save 
the blood in the city; nor the marshal’s sword that 
will set this kingdom in perfect peace : but that the 
true way is, to stop the seeds of sedition and re¬ 
bellion in their beginnings; and for that purpose 
to devise, confirm, and quicken good and wholesome 
laws against riots, and unlawful assemblies of peo¬ 
ple, and all combinations and confederacies of them, 
by liveries, tokens, and other badges of factious de- 
\pendence ; that the peace of the land may by these 
ordinances, as by bars of iron, be soundly bound in 
and strengthened, and all force, both in court, country, 
and private houses, he supprest. The care hereof, 
which so much concerneth yourselves, and which 
the nature of the times doth instantly call for, his 
Grace commends to your wisdoms. 

“And because it is the king’s desire, that this 
peace, wherein he hopeth to govern and maintain 
you, do not bear only unto you leaves, for you to sit 
under the shade of them in safety ; but also should 
bear you fruit of riches, wealth, and plenty; there¬ 
fore his Grace prays you to take into consideration 
matter of trade, as also the manufactures of the 
kingdom, and to repress the bastard and barren em¬ 
ployment of moneys to usury and unlawful exchanges; 
that they may be, as their natural use is, turned 
upon commerce, and lawful and royal trading. And 
likewise that our people be set on work in arts and 
handicrafts; that the realm may subsist more of 
itself; that idleness be avoided, and the draining 
out of our treasure for foreign manufactures stopped. 
But you are not to rest here only, but to provide 
farther, that whatsoever merchandise shall be 
brotight in from beyond the seas, may he employed 
upon the commodities of this land; whereby the 
kingdom’s stock of treasure may be sure to be kept 
from being diminished by any over-trading of the 
foreigner. 

“ And lastly, because the king is well assured, 
that you would not have him poor, that wishes you 
rich; he donbteth not but that you will have care, as 
well to maintain his revenues of customs and all 
other natures, as also to supply him with your lov¬ 
ing aids, if the case shall so require- The rather, 
for that you know the king is a good husband, and 
but a steward in effect for the public; and that what 
comes from you, is but as moisture drawn from the 
earth, which gathers into a cloud, and falls back 
upon the earth again. And you know well, how 
the kingdoms about you grow more and more in 


greatness, and the times are stirring; and therefore 
not fit to find the king with an empty purse. More 
I have not to say to you; and wish, that what hath 
been said, had been better expressed : but that your 
wisdoms and good affections will supply. God bless 
your doings.” 

It was no hard matter to dispose and affect the 
parliament in this business; as well in respect of 
the emulation between the nations, and the envy at 
the late growth of the French monarchy; as in re¬ 
gard of the danger to suffer the French to make 
their approaches upon England, by obtaining so 
goodly a maritime province, full of sea-towns and 
havens, that might do mischief to the English, either 
by invasion, or by interruption of traffic. The 
parliament was also moved with the point of op¬ 
pression; for although the French seemed to speak 
reason, yet arguments are ever with multitudes too 
I weak for suspicions. Wherefore they did advise 
the king roundly to embrace tbe Britons' quarrel, and 
to send them speedy aids; and with much alacrity 
and forwardness granted to the king a great rate of 
subsidy, in contemplation of these aids. But the 
king, both to keep a decency towards the French 
king, to whom he profest himself to be obliged, 
and indeed desirous rather to show war than to 
make it; sent new solemn ambassadors to intimate 
unto him the decree of his estates, and to iterate 
his motion, that the French would desist from hos¬ 
tility ; or if war must follow, to desire him to take 
it in good part, if at the motion of his people, who 
were sensible of the cause of the Britons as their 
ancient friends and confederates, he did send them 
succours; with protestation nevertheless, that, to 
save all treaties and laws of friendship, he had 
limited his forces, to proceed in aid of the Britons, 
but in no wise to war upon the French, otherwise 
than as they maintained the possession of Britain. 
But before this formal ambassage arrived, the party 
of the duke had received a great blow, and grew to 
manifest declaration. For near the town of St. 
Alban in Britain, a battle had been given, where the 
Britons were overthrown, and the duke of Orleans 
and the prince of Orange taken prisoners, there 
being slain on the Britons' part six thousand men, 
and amongst them the lord Woodvile, and almost 
all his soldiers, valiantly fighting. And of the 
French part, one thousand two hundred, with their 
leader James Galeot, a great commander. 

When the news of this battle came over into 
England, it was time for the king, who now had no 
subterfuge to continue farther treaty, and saw before 
his eyes that Britain went so speedily for lost, con¬ 
trary to his hopes: knowing also that with his 
people, and foreigners both, he sustained no small 
envy and disreputation for his former delays, to 
despatch with all possible speed his succours into 
Britain; which he did under the conduct of Robert, 
lord Brooke, to the number of eighty thousand choice 
men well armed; who having a fair wind, in few 
hours landed in Britain, and joined themselves forth¬ 
with to those Briton forces that remained after the 
defeat, and marched straight on to find the enemy, 
and encamped fast by them. The French wisely 
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husbanding the possession of a victory, well ac¬ 
quainted with the courage of tlie English, espe¬ 
cially when they are fresh, kept themselves within 
their trenches, being strongly lodged, and resolved 
not to give battle. But meanwhile, to harass and 
weary the English, they did upon all advantages 
set upon them with their light horse; wherein never¬ 
theless they received commonly loss, especially by 
means of the English archers. 

But upon these achievements Francis, dulie of 
Britain, deceased ; an accident that the king might 
easily have foreseen, and ought to have reckoned 
upon and provided for, but that the point of reputa¬ 
tion, when news first came of the battle lost, that 
somewhat must be done, did overbear the reason of 
war. 

After the duke^s decease, the principal persons of 
Britain, partly bought, partly through faction, put 
all things into confusion; so as the English not find¬ 
ing head or body with whom to join their forces, 
and being in jealousy of friends, as well as in dan¬ 
ger of enemies, and the winter begun, returned borne 
five months after their landing. So the battle of 
St. Alban, the death of the duke, and the retire of 
the English succours, were, after some time, the 
causes of the loss of that duchy; which action some 
accounted as a blemish of the king’s judgment, 
but most but as the misfortune of his times. 

But howsoever the temporary fruit of the parlia¬ 
ment, in their aid and advice given for Britain, took 
not, nor prospered not; yet the lasting fruit of par¬ 
liament, which is good and wholesome laws, did 
prosper, and doth yet continue to this day. For ac¬ 
cording to the lord chancellor’s admonition, there 
were that parliament divers excellent laws ordained 
concerning the points which the king recommended. 

First, the authority of the star-chamber, which 
before subsisted by the ancient common law^s of 
the realm, was confirmed in certain cases by act of 
parliament. This court is one of the sagest and 
noblest institutions of this kingdom. For in the 
distribution of courts of ordinary justice, besides the 
high court of parliament, in which distribution the 
king’s bench holdeth the pleas of the crown, the 
common-pleas pleas civil, the exchequer pleas con¬ 
cerning the king’s revenue, and the chancery the 
pretorian power for mitigating the rigour of law, in 
case of extremity, by the conscience of a good man ; 
there was nevertheless always reserved a high and 
pre-eminent power to the king’s council in causes 
that might in example or consequence concern the 
state of the commonwealth,* whicli if tliey were 
criminal, the council used to sit in the chamber 
called the star-chamber; if civil, in the white-cham¬ 
ber or white-halL And as the chancery had tlie 
pretorian power for equity; so the star-chamber 
had the censorian power for offences under the de¬ 
gree of capital, Tliis court of star-chamber is com¬ 
pounded of good elements, for it consisteth of four 
kinds of persons, counsellors, peers, prelates, and 
chief judges. It discerneth also principally of four 
kinds of causes, forces, frauds, crimes various of 
stellionate, and the inchoations or mitldle acts to- 
w^'irds crimes capital or heinous, not actually com¬ 


mitted or perpetrated. But that which was princi¬ 
pally aimed at by this act was force, and the two 
chief supports of force, combination of multitudes, 
and maintenance or headship of great persons. 

From the general peace of the country the king’s 
care went on to the peace of the king’s house, and 
the security of his great officers and counsellors. 
But this law was somewhat of a strange composi¬ 
tion and temper. That if any of the king’s servants 
under the degree of a lord, do conspire the death of 
any of the king’s council or lord of the realm, it is 
made capital. This law was thought to be procured 
by the lord chancellor, who being a stern and 
haughty man, and finding he had some mortal ene¬ 
mies in court, provided for his own safety; drown¬ 
ing the envy of it in a general law, by communicat¬ 
ing the privilege with all other counsellors and 
peers, and yet not daring to extend it farther than 
to the king’s servants in check-roll, lest it should 
have been too harsh to the gentlemen, and other 
commons of the kingdom; who might have thought 
their ancient liberty, and the clemency of the laws 
of England, invaded, if the will in any case of felony 
should be made the deed. And yet the reason 
which the act yieldeth, that is to say, that he that 
conspireth the death of counsellors, may be thought 
indirectly, and by a mean, to conspire the death of 
the king himself, is indifferent to all subjects, as 
well as to servants in court. But it seemeth this suf¬ 
ficed to serve the lord chancellor’s turn at this time. 
But yet he lived to need a general law, for that he 
grew afterwards as odious to the country, as he was 
then to the court. 

From the peace of the king’s house, the king’s 
care extended to the peace of private houses and 
families. For there was an excellent moral law 
molded thus; the taking and carrying away of wo¬ 
men forcibly and against their will, except female- 
wards and bond-women, was made capital. The 
parliament wisely and justly conceiving, that the 
obtaining of women, by force into possession, howso¬ 
ever afterwards assent might follow by allurements, 
was but a rape drawn forth in length, because the 
first force drew on all the rest. 

There was made also another law for peace in 
general, and repressing of murders and manslaugh¬ 
ters, and was in amendment of the common laws of 
the realm; being this : That whereas by the com¬ 
mon law the king’s suit, in case of homicide, did 
expect the year and the day, allowed to the party’s 
suit by way of appeal; and that it was found by ex¬ 
perience, that the party was many times compounded 
with, and many times wearied with the suit, so that 
in the end such suit was let fall, and by that time 
the matter was in a manner forgotten, and thereby 
prosecution at the king’s suit by indictment, which 
is ever best, flagrante ermine, neglected; it was 
ordained, that the suit by indictment might be taken 
as well at any time within the year and the day, as 
after; not prejudicing nevertheless the party’s suit. 

The king began also then, as well in wisdom as 
in justice, to pare a little the privilege of clergy, 
ordaining that clerks convict should be burned in 
the hand; both because they might taste of some 
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corporal punishment, and that they might carry a 
brand of infamy. But for this good act^s sake, the 
king himself was after branded, by Perkin’s procla¬ 
mation, for an execrable breaker of the rites of holy 
church. 

Another law was made for the better peace of 
the country; by which law the king’s officers and 
farmers were to forfeit their places and holds, in 
case of unlawful retainer, or partaking in routs and 
unlawful assemblies. 

These were the laws that were made for repress¬ 
ing of force, which those times did chiefly require; 
and were so prudently framed, as they are found 
fit for all succeeding times, and so continue to this 
day. 

There were also made good and politic laws that 
parliament, against usury, which is the bastard use 
of money; and against unlawful chievances and 
exchanges, which is bastard usury; and also for 
the security of the king’s customs; and for the 
employment of the procedures of foreign commo¬ 
dities, brought in by merchant-strangers, upon the 
native commodities of the realm; together with 
some otlier laws of less importance. 

But howsoever the laws made in that parliament 
did bear good and wholesome fruit; yet the subsidy 
granted at the same time bare a fruit that proved 
harsh and bitter. All was inned at last into tbe 
king’s barn, but it was after a storm. For when 
the commissioners entered into the taxation of the 
subsidy in Yorkshire, and the bishopric of Buresm; 
the people upon a sudden grew into great mutiny, 
and said openly, That they had endured of late 
years a thousand miseries, and neither could nor 
would pay the subsidy. This, no doubt, proceeded 
not simply of any present necessity, but much by 
reason of the old humour of those countries, where 
the memory of king Richard was so strong, that 
it lay like lees in the bottom of men’s hearts; and 
If the vessel was but stirred, it would come up. 
And, no doubt, it was partly also by the instigation 
of some factious maiccontents, that bare principal 
stroke amongst them. Hereupon the commission¬ 
ers being somewhat astonished, deferred the matter 
unto the carl of Northumberland, who wrh the 
]>rincipal man of authority in those parts. The 
earl forthwith wrote unto the court, signifying to 
the king plainly enough in what flame he found the 
})eople of those countries, and praying the king’s 
direction. The king wrote back peremptorily, That 
he would not have one penny abated, of that which 
had been granted to him by parliament; both bc- 
eauHC it might encourage other countries to pray 
the like release or mitigation; and chiefly because 
he would never endure that the base multitude 
slmuld frustrate the authority of the parliament, 
wherein their votes and consents were concluded. 
Upon this despatch from court, the earl assembled the 
principal justices and freeholders of the country; 
and speaking to them in that imperious language, 
wherein the king had written to him, which needed 
not, save that a harsh business was unfortunately 
fallen into the hands of a harsh man, did not only 
irritate the people, but make them conceive, by the 


stoutness and haughtiness of delivery of the king’s 
errand, that himself was the author or principal 
persuader of that counsel; whereupon the meaner 
sort routed together, and suddenly assailing the earl 
in his house, slew him, and divers of his servants : 
and rested not there, but creating for their leader 
Sir John Egremond, a factious person, and one that 
had of a long time borne an ill talent towards the 
king; and being animated also by a base fellow, 
called John a Chamber, a very boutefeu, who bare 
much sway amongst the vulgar and popular, entered 
into open rebellion; and gave out in flat terms, 
that they would go against king Henry, and fight 
with him for the maintenance of their liberties. 

When the king was advertised of this new insur¬ 
rection, being almost a fever that took him every 
year, after his manner little troubled therewith, he 
sent Thomas, earl of Surrey, whom he had a little 
before not only released out of the Tower, and par¬ 
doned, but also received to special favour, with a 
competent power against the rebels, who fought 
with the principal band of them, and defeated them, 
and took alive John a Chamber their firebrand. As 
for Sir John Egremond, he fled into Flanders to the 
lady Margaret of Burgundy, whose palace was the 
sanctuary and receptacle of all traitors against the 
king. John a Chamber was executed at York in 
great state; for he was hanged upon a gibbet raised 
a stage higher in the midst of a square gallows, as 
a traitor paramount; and a number of his men that 
were his chief accomplices, were hanged upon the 
lower story round about him; and the rest were 
generally pardoned. Neither did the king himself 
omit his custom, to be first or second in all his war¬ 
like exploits, making good his word, which w^as 
usual with him when he heard of rebels, that he 
desired but to see them. For immediately after he 
had sent down the earl of Surrey, he marched towards 
them himself in person. And although in his jour¬ 
ney he heard news of the victory, yet he went on as 
far as York, to pacify and settle those countries; 
and that done, returned to London, leaving the earl 
of Surrey for his lieutenant in the northern parts, 
and Sir Richard Tunstal for his principal commis¬ 
sioner, to levy the subsidy, whereof he did not re¬ 
mit a denier. 

About the same time that the king lost so good a 
servant as the earl of Northumberland, he lost like¬ 
wise a faithful friend and ally of James the third, 
king of Scotland, by a miserable disaster. For this 
unfortunate prince, after a long smother of discon¬ 
tent, and hatred of many of his nobility and people 
breaking forth at times into seditions and alterations 
: of court, was at last distressed by them, having 
taken arms, and surprised the person of prince 
James his son, partly by force, partly by threats, 
that they would otherwise deliver up the kingdom 
to the king of England, to shadow their rebellion, 
and to be the titular and painted head of those 
arms. Whereupon the king, finding himself too 
weak, sought unto king Henry, as also unto the 
pope, and the king of France, to compose those 
troubles between him and his subjects. The kings 
accordingly interposed their mediation in a round 
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and princely manner: not only by way of request 
and persuasion, but also by way of protestation and 
menace j declaring, That they thought it to be the 
common cause of all kings, if subjects should be 
suffered to give laws unto their sovereign, and that 
they would accordingly resent it, and revenge it. 
But the rebels, that had shaken off the greater 
yoke of obedience, had likewise cast away the lesser 
tie of respect. And fury prevailing above fear, 
made answer; That there was no talking of peace, 
except the king would resign his crown. Where¬ 
upon treaty of accord taking no place, it came to a 
brittle at Bannocksbourn by Strivelin: in which 
battle the king, transported with wrath and just 
indignation, inconsiderately fighting and precipi¬ 
tating the charge, before his whole numbers came 
up to him, was, notwithstanding the contrary express 
and strait commandment of the prince his son, 
slain in the pursuit, being fled to a mill, situate in 
a field, where the battle was fought. 

As for the pope’s ambassy, which was sent by 
Adrian de Gastello an Italian legate, and perhaps, 
as those times were, might have prevailed more, it 
came too late for the ambassy, but not for the am¬ 
bassador. For passing through England and being 
honourably entertained, and received of king Henry, 
who ever applied himself with much respect to the 
see of Rome, he fell into great grace with the king, 
and great fiimiliarity and friendship with Morton 
the chancellor: insomuch as the king taking a 
liking to him, and finding him to his mind, pre¬ 
ferred him to the bishopric of Hereford, and after¬ 
wards to that of Bath and Wells, and employed him 
in many of his affairs of state, that had relation to 
Rome. He was a man of great learning, wisdom, 
and dexterity in business of state ; and having not 
long after ascended to the degree of cardinal, paid 
the king large tribute of his gratitude, in diligent 
and judicious advertisement of the occurrents of 
Italy. Nevertheless, in the end of his time, he was 
partaker of the conspiracy, which cardinal Alphonso 
Petrucciand some other cardinals had plotted against 
the life of pope Leo. And this offence, in itself so 
heinous, was yet in him aggravated by the motive 
thereof, which was not malice or discontent, but an 
aspiring mind to the papacy. And in this height of 
impiety there wanted not an intermixture of levity 
and folly ; for that, as was generally believed, he 
was animated to expect the papacy by a fatal 
mockeny, the prediction of a soothsayer, which 
was, That one sliould succeed pope Leo, whose 
name should be Adrian, an aged man of mean birth, 
and of great learning and wisdom.” By wdiieh 
character and figurehetook himself to be described, 
though it were fulfilled of Adrian the Fleming, son 
of a Dutch brewer, cardinal of Tortosa, and precep¬ 
tor unto Charles the fifth; the same that, not 
changing liis Christian name, was afterwards called 
Adrian the sixth. 

But these things happened in the year following, 
which was the fifth of this king. But in llie end 
of the fourth year the king had called again his par¬ 
liament, not, Bs it seemeth, for any particular occa¬ 
sion of state; but the former parliament being 


ended somewhat suddenly, in regard of the prepara¬ 
tion for Britain, the king thought he had not remu¬ 
nerated his people sufficiently with good law's, 
which evermore was his retribution for treasure. 
And finding by the insurrection in the north, there 
; was discontentment abroad, in respect of the sub¬ 
sidy, he thought it good to give his subjects yet 
farther contentment and comfort in that kind. Cer¬ 
tainly his times for good commonwealth’s laws did 
excel. So as he may justly be celebrated for the 
best lawgiver to this nation, after king Edward the 
first: for his laws, whoso marks them well, are 
deep, and not vulgar ; not made upon the spur of a 
particular occasion for the present, but out of pro¬ 
vidence of the future, to make the estate of his 
people still more and more happy; after the manner 
of the legislators in ancient and heroical times. 

First therefore he made a law, suitable to his own 
acts and times: for as himself had in his person 
and marriage made a final concord, in the great 
suit find title for the crown; so by this law he set¬ 
tled the like peace and quiet in the private pos¬ 
sessions of the subjects: ordaining, That fines 
thenceforth sliould be final, to conclude all strangers’ 
rights;” and that upon fines levied and solemnly 
proclaimed, the subject sliould have his time of 
watch for five years after his title accrued; which 
if he forepassed, his right should be bound for ever 
after; with some exception nevertheless of minors, 
married vromen, and such incompetent persons. 

This statute did in effect but restore an ancient 
statute of the realm, which was itself also made but 
in affirmance of the common L'uv. The alteration 
had been by a statute, commonly called the statute 
of non-claim, made in the time of Edward the third. 
And surely this law w^-as a kind of prognostic of the 
good peace, which since his time hath, for the 
most part, continued in this kingdom until this day: 
for statutes of non-claim are fit for times of w'ar, 
when men’s heads are troubled, that they cannot 
intend their estate; but statutes that quiet posses¬ 
sions, are fittest for times of peace, to extinguish 
suits and contentions, which is one of the banes of 
peace. 

Another statute was made, of singular policy, for 
the population apparently, and, if it be thoroughly 
considered, for the soldiery and military forces of 
the realm. 

Enclosures at that time began to be more frequent, 
whereby arable land, which could not be manured 
without people and families, was turned into pas¬ 
ture, which was easily rid by a few herdsmen; and 
tenancos for years, lives, and at will, whereupon 
much of the yeomanry lived, were turned into 
demesnes. Tliis bred a decay' of people, and, by 
consequence, a decay of towns, churches, tithes, and 
the like. The king likewise knew full well, and in 
no wise forgot, that there ensued withal upon this 
a decay and diminution of subsidies and taxes ; for 
the more gentlemen, ever the lower books of sub¬ 
sidies. In remedying of this inconvenience the 
king’s wisdom was admirable, and the parliament’s 
at that time. Enclosures they would not forbid, for 
that had been to fpjrbid the improvement of the 
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patrimony of the hingdoofi; nor tillage they would 
not compel, for that was to strive with nature and 
utility; but they took a course to take away depo¬ 
pulating enclosures and depopulating pasturage, and 
yet not by that name, or by any imperious express 
prohibition, but by consequence. The ordinance 
was, That all houses of husbandry, that were used 
with twenty acres of ground and upwards, should be 
maintained and kept up for ever; together with a 
competent proportion of land to be used and occu¬ 
pied with themand in no wise to be severed from 
them, as by another statute, made afterwards in his 
successor’s time, was more fully declared: this upon 
forfeiture to be taken, not by way of popular action, 
but by seizure of the land itself by the king and 
lords of the fee, as to half the profits, till the houses 
and lands were restored. By this means the houses 
being kept up, did of necessity enforce a dweller; 
and the proportion of land for occupation being kept 
up, did of necessity enforce that dweller not to be a 
beggar or cottager, but a man of some substance, 
that might keep hinds and servants, and set tlie 
plough on going. This did wonderfully concern the 
might and mannerhood of the kingdom, to have farms 
as it w^ere of a standard, sufilcient to maintain an 
able body out of penury, and did in effect amortise 
a great part of the lands of the kingdom unto the 
hold and occupation of the yeomanry or middle 
people, of a condition between gentlenxen and cot¬ 
tagers or peasants. Now, how much this did ad¬ 
vance the military powder of the kingdom, is apparent 
by the true principles of war and the examples of 
other kingdoms. For it hath been held by the 
general opinion of men of best judgment in the wars, 
howsoever some few have varied, and that it may 
receive some distinction of case, that the principal 
strength of an army consisteth in the infantry or 
foot. And to make good infantry, it requireth 
men bred, not in a servile or indigent fashion, but 
in some free and plentiful manner. Therefore if a 
state run most to noblemen and gentlemen, and that 
the husbandmen and ploughmen he but as their 
workfolks and labourers, or else mere cottagers, 
which are but housed beggars, you may have a good 
cavalry, hut never good stable hands of foot; like to 
coppice woods, that if you leave in them staddles 
loo thick, they will run to hushes and briers, and 
have little clean underwood. And this is to be seen 
in France and Italy, and some other parts abroad, 
where in effect all is noblesse or peasantry, I s|>eak 
of people out of towns, and no middle people ; and 
therefore no gootl forces of foot; insomuch as they 
art^ enforced to employ mercenary bands of Switzers, 
and tlie like, for their battalions of foot*. Whereby 
also it comes to pass, that those nations have much 
jxeople, and few soldiers. Whereas the king saw', 
that contrariwise it would follow, that England, 
though much less in territory, yet should have in¬ 
finitely more soldiers of their native forces than 
those other nations have. Thus did the king secretly 
sow Hydra’s teeth; whereupon, according to the 
poet’s fiction, should rise up armed men for the ser¬ 
vice of the kingdom. 

The king also, having care to make his realm 


potent, as vrell by sea as by land, for the better 
maintenance of the navy, ordained; “ That wines 
and w’oads from the parts of Gascoign and Langue¬ 
doc, should not be brought but in English bottoms;” 
bowing the ancient policy of this estate, from con¬ 
sideration of plenty to consideration of power. For 
that almost all the ancient statutes incite by all 
means merchant-strangers, to bring in all sorts of 
commodities; having for end cheapness, and not 
looking to the point of state concerning the naval 
power. 

The king also made a statute in that parliament, 
monitory and minatory towards justices of peace, 
that they should duly execute their office, inviting 
complaints against them, first to their fellow-justices, 
then to the justices of assize, then to the king or 
chancellor : and that a proclamation which he had 
published of that tenor, should he read in open ses¬ 
sions four times a year, to keep them awake. Mean¬ 
ing also to have his laws executed, and thereby to 
reap either obedience or forfeitures, wherein tow’'ards 
his latter times he did decline too much to the left 
hand, he did ordain remedy against the practice that 
was grown in use, to stop and damp informations 
upon penal laws, by procuring informations by col¬ 
lusion to be put in by the confederates of the delin¬ 
quents, to be faintly prosecuted, and let fall at plea¬ 
sure ; and pleading them in bar of the informations, 
which were prosecuted with effect. 

He made also laws for the correction of the mint, 
and counterfeiting of foreign coin current. And that 
no payment in gold should be made to any mer¬ 
chant-stranger, the better to keep treasure within 
the realm, for that gold w^as the metal that lay in 
the least room. 

He made also statutes for the maintenance of dra¬ 
pery, and the keeping of wools within the realm; 
and not only so, but for stinting and limiting the 
prices of cloth, one for the finer, and another for the 
coarser sort Which I note, both because it was a 
rare thing to set prices by statute, especially upon 
our home commodities; and because of the wise 
model of this act, not prescribing prices, but stinting 
them not to exceed a rate ; that the clothier might 
drape accordingly as he might afford. 

Livers other good statutes were made that parlia¬ 
ment, but these were the principal. And here I do 
desire those into whose hands this work shall fall, 
that they do take in good part my long insisting 
upon the laws that were made in this king’s reign. 
Whereof'I have these reasons; both because it was 
the pre-eminent virtue and merit of this king to 
whose memory I do honour; and because it hath 
some correspondence to my person; but chiefly be¬ 
cause, in my judgment, it is some defect even in the 
best writers of history, that they do not often enough 
summarily deliver and set down the niost memorable 
laws that passed in the times whereof they writ, 
being indeed the principal acts of peace. For 
though they may be had in original hooks of law 
themselves ; yet that informeth not the judgment of 
kings and counsellors, and persons of estate, so well 
as to see them described, and entered in the table 
and portrait of the times. 
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About the same time the king had a loan from 
the city of four thousand pounds; which was double 
to that they lent before, and was duly and orderly 
paid bade at the day, as the former likewise had 
been: the king ever choosing rather to borrow too 
soon, than to pay too late, and so keeping up his 
credit. 

Neither had the king yet cast olF his cares and 
hopes touching Britain, but thought to master the 
occasion by policy, though his arms had been un¬ 
fortunate ; and to bereave the French king of the 
fruit of his victory. The sum of his design was, to 
encourage Maximilian to go on with his suit, for 
the marriage of Anne, the heir of Britain, and to 
aid him to the consummation thereof. But the 
affairs of Maximilian were at that time in great 
trouble and combustion, by a rebellion of his sub¬ 
jects in Flanders; especially those of Bruges and 
Gaunt, whereof the town of Bruges, at such time as 
Maximilian was there in person, had suddenly armed 
in tumult, and slain some of liis principal oiEcers, 
and taken himself prisoner, and held him in durance, 
till they had enforced him and some of his coun¬ 
sellors, to take a solemn oath to pardon all their 
offences, and never to question and revenge the same 
in time to come. Nevertheless Frederick the em¬ 
peror wmuld not suffer this reproach and indignity 
offered to his son to pass, but made sharp wars 
upon Flanders, to reclaim and chastise the rebels. | 
But the lord Ravenstein, a principal person about 
Maximilian, and one that had taken the oath of abo¬ 
lition with his master, pretending the religion there¬ 
of, but indeed upon private ambition, and, as it was 
thought, instigated and corrupted from France, for¬ 
sook the emperor and Maximilian his lord, and 
made himself a head of the popular party, and 
seized upon the towns of Tpres and Sluice with both 
the castles : and forthwith sent to the lord Cordes, 
governor of Picardy under the French king, to desire 
aid; and to move him, that he, on the behalf of the 
French king, would be protector of the united towns, 
and by force of arms reduce the rest The lord Cordes 
was ready to embrace the occasion, which was partly 
of his own setting, and sent forthwith greater forces 
than it had been possible for him to raise on the sud¬ 
den, if lie bad not looked for such a summons before, 
in aid of the lord Ravenstein and the Flemings, with 
instructions to invest the towns between France and 
Bruges. The French forces besieged a little town 
called Dixmude, where part of the Flemish forces 
joined with them. While they lay at this siege, the 
king of England, upon pretence of the safety of the 
English pale about Calais, but in truth being loth 
that Maximilian should become contemptible, and 
thereby be shaken off by the states of Britain about 
this marriage, sent over the lord Morley with a thou¬ 
sand men, under the lord D’Aubigny, then deputy 
of Calais, with secret instructions to aid Maximilian, 
and to raise the siege of Dixmude. The lord 
D’^Aubigny, giving it out that all was for the 
strengthening of the English marches, drew out of 
the garrisons of Calais, Ilammes and Guines, to the 
number of a thousand men more. So that with the 
fresh succours that came under the conduct of the 


lord Morley, they made up to the number of two 
thousand or better. Which forces joining with some 
companies of Almains, put themselves into Dixmude, 
not perceived by the enemies; and passing through 
the town, with some reinforcement from the forces 
that were in the town, assailed the enemies’ camp 
negligently guarded, as being out of fear; where 
there was a bloody fight, in which the English and 
their partakers obtained the victory, and slew to the 
number of eight thousand men, with the loss on tKe 
English part of a hundred or thereabouts; amongst 
whom was the lord Morley. They took also their 
great ordnance, with much rich spoils, which they 
carried to Newport; whence the lord D’Aubigny 
returned to Calais, leaving the hurt men and some 
other voluntaries in Newport. But the lord Cordes 
being at Ipres with a great power of men, thinking 
to recover the loss and disgrace of the fight at Dix¬ 
mude, came presently on, and sat downbefdre New¬ 
port, and besieged it, ind after some days siege, he 
resolved to try the fortune of an assault. Which 
he did one day, and succeeded therein so far, that 
he had taken the principal tower and fort in that 
city, and planted upon it the French banner. Whence 
nevertheless they were presently beaten forth by 
the English, by the help of some fresh succours of 
archers arriving by good fortune, at the instant, in 
I the haven of Newport. Whereupon the lord Cordes, 
discouraged, and measuring the new succours, which 
were small, by the success, which was great, levied 
his siege. By this means matters grew more 
exasperate between the two kings of England and 
France, for that, in the war of Flanders, the 
auxiliary forces of French and English were much 
blooded one against another. Which blood rankled 
the more, by the vain words of the lord Cordes, that 
declared himself an open enemy of the English, be¬ 
yond that that appertained to the present service ; 
making it a common by-word of his, ** That he could 
be content to lie in hell seven years, so he might 
win Calais from the English.” 

The king having thus upheld the reputation of 
Maximilian, advised him now to press on his mar¬ 
riage with Britain to a conclusion. Which Maxi¬ 
milian accordingly did, and so far forth prevailed, 
both with the young lady and with the principal per¬ 
sons about her, as the marriage was consummated 
by proxy, with a ceremony at that time in these 
parts new. For she was not only publicly contract¬ 
ed, but stated, as a bride, and solemnly bedded; and 
after she was laid, there came in Maximilian’s am¬ 
bassador with letters of procuration, and in the pre¬ 
sence of sundry noble personages, men and women, 
put his leg, stripped naked to the knee, between the 
espousal sheets; to the end, that that ceremony 
might be thought to amount to a consummation and 
actual knowledge. This done, Maximilian, whose 
property was to leave things then when they were 
almost come to perfection, and to end them by ima¬ 
gination ; like ill archers, that draw not their arrows 
up to the head; and who might as easily have bed¬ 
ded the lady himself, as to have made a play and 
disguise of it, thinking now all assured, neglected 
for a time his farther proceeding, and intended his 
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wars. Meanwhile the French king, consulting his 
divines, and finding that this pretended consumma¬ 
tion was rather an invention of court, than any ways 
valid by the laws of the church, went more really 
to work, and by secret instruments and cunning 
agents, as well matrons about the young lady as 
counsellors, first sought to remove the point of reli¬ 
gion and honour out of the mind of the lady herself, 
wherein there was a double labour. For Maximi¬ 
lian* was not only contracted unto the lady, but 
Maximilian’s daughter was likewise contracted to 
king Charles. So as the marriage halted upon 
both feet, and was not clear on either side. But 
for the contract with king Charles, the exception 
lay plain and fair ; for that Maximilian’s daughter 
was under years of consent, and so not bound by 
law, but a power of disagreement left to either 
part. But for the contract made by Maximilian with 
the lady herself, they were harder driven: having 
nothing to allege, but that it was done without 
the consent of her sovereign lord king Charles, 
whose ward and client she was, and he to her in 
place of a father: and therefore it was void and 
of no force for want of such consent. Which 
defect, they said, though it would not evacuate a 
marriage after cohabitation and actual consumma¬ 
tion ; yet it was enough to make void a contract. 
For as for the pretended consummation, they made 
sport with it, and said: “ That it w^as an argu¬ 
ment that Maximilian was a widower, and a cold 
wooer, that could content himself to be a bride¬ 
groom by deputy, and would not make a little 
journey to put all out of question.” So that the 
young lady, wrought upon by these reasons, finely 
instilled by such as the French king, who spared 
for no rewards or promises, had made on his side j 
and allured likewise by the present glory and great¬ 
ness of king Charles, being also a young king, 
and a bachelor, and loth to make her country the 
seat of a long and miserable war; secretly yielded 
to accept of king Charles. But during this secret 
treaty with the lady, the better to save it from 
blasts of opposition and interruption, king Charles 
resorting to his wonted arts, and thinking to carry 
the marriage as he had carried the wars, by enter¬ 
taining the king of England in vain belief, sent 
a solemn ambassage by Francis lord of Luxem¬ 
burg, Charles Marignian, and Robert Gagvien, ge¬ 
neral of the order of the bons hommes of the Tri¬ 
nity, to treat a peace and league with the king ; 
accoupling it with an article in the nature of a re¬ 
quest, that the French king might with the king’s 
good will, according unto his right of seigniory and 
tutelage, dispose of the marriage of the young 
duchess of Britain, as he should think good; offer¬ 
ing by a judicial proceeding to make void the mar¬ 
riage of Maximilian by proxy. Also all this while, 
the better to amuse the world, he did continue in 
his court and custody the daughter of Maximilian, 
who formerly had been sent unto him, to be bred 
and educated in France j not dismissing or renvoy- 
ing her, but contrariwise professing and giving out 
strongly that he meant to proceed with that match. 
And that for the duchess of Britain, he desired 
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only to preserve his right of seigniory, and to give 
her in marriage to some such ally as might depend 
upon him. 

When the three commissioners came to the court 
of England, they delivered their ambassage unto the 
king, who remitted them to his council; where some 
days after they had audience, and made their pro¬ 
position by the prior of the Trinity, who though he 
were third in place, yet was held the best speaker 
of them, to this effect. 

My lords, the king our master, the greatest and 
mightiest king that reigned in France since Charles 
the Great, whose name he beareth, hath nevertheless 
thought it no disparagement to his greatness at this 
time to propound a peace ; yea, and to pray a peace 
with the king of England. For which purpose he 
hath sent us his commissioners, instructed and en¬ 
abled with full and ample power to treat and con^ 
elude j giving us farther in charge, to open in some 
other business the secrets of his own intentions. 
These be indeed the precious love tokens between 
great kings, to communicate one with another the 
true state of their affairs, and to pass by nice points 
of honour, which ought not to give law unto affec¬ 
tion. This I do assure your lordships ; it is not 
possible for you to imagine the true and cordial love 
that the king our master beareth to your sovereign, 
except you were near him as we are. He useth 
his name with so great respect; he remembereth 
their first acquaintance at Paris with so great con¬ 
tentment ; nay, he never speaks of him, but that 
presently he falls into discourse of the miseries of 
great kings, in that they cannot converse with their 
equals, but with servants. This affection to your 
king’s person and virtues God hath put into the 
heart of our master, no doubt for the good of Chris¬ 
tendom, and for purposes yet unknown to us all. 
For other root it cannot have, since it was the same 
to the earl of Richmond, that it is now to the king 
of England. This is therefore the first motive 
that makes our king to desire peace and league 
with your sovereign: good affection, and some¬ 
what that he finds in his own heart This affec¬ 
tion is also armed with reason of estate. For our 
king doth in all candour and frankness of dealing 
open himself unto you; that having an honour¬ 
able, yea and an holy purpose, to make a voyage 
and war in remote parts, he considereth that it will 
be of no small effect, in point of reputation to his 
enterprise, if it be known abroad that he is in good 
peace with all his neighbour princes, and especially 
with the king of England, whom for good causes 
he esteemeth most. 

“ But now, my lords, give me leave to use a few 
words to remove all scruples and misunderstanding 
between your sovereign and ours, concerning some 
late actions; which if they be not cleared, may per¬ 
haps hinder this peace. To ‘the end that for mat¬ 
ters past neither king may conceive unkindness of 
other, nor think the other conceiveth unkindness 
of him. The late actions are two; that of Britain 
and that of Flanders. In both which it is true, that 
the subjects’ swords of both kings have encountered 
and stricken, and the ways and inclinations also of 
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the two kings, in respect of their confederates and 
fillies, have severed. 

“For that of Britain, the king your sovereign 
knoweth best what hath passed. It was a war of 
necessity on our master's part And though the 
motives of it were sharp and piquant as could be, 
yet did he make that war rather with an olive-branch, 
than a laurel-branch in his hand, more desiring 
peace than victory. Besides, from time to time he 
sent, as it were, blank papers to your king, to write 
the conditions of peace. For though both his 
honour and safety went xipon it, yet he thought nei¬ 
ther of them too precious to put into the king of 
England's hands. Neither doth our king on the 
other side make any unfriendly interpretation of 
your king's sending of succours to the duke of 
Britain; for the king knoweth well that many things 
must be done of kings for satisfaction of their people; 
and it is not hard to discern what is a king's own. 
But this matter of Britain is now, by the act of God, 
ended and passed j and, as the king hopeth, like 
the way of a ship in the sea, without leaving any 
impression in either of the kings’ minds j as he is 
sure for his part it hath not done in his. 

“For the action of Flandersj as the former of 
Britain was a war of necessity, so this was a war of 
justice; which with a good king is of equal necessity i 
with danger of estate, for else he should leave to be 
a king. The subjects of Burgundy are subjects in 
chief to the crown of France, and their duke the 
homager and vassal of France. They had wont to 
be good subjects, howsoever Maximilian hath of 
late distempered them. They fled to the king for 
justice and deliverance from oppression. Justice 
he could not deny; purchase he did not seek. This 
was good for Maximilian, if he could have seen it 
in people mutinied, to arrest fury, and prevent de¬ 
spair. My lords, it may be this I have said is need¬ 
less, save that the king our master is tender in any 
thing, that may but glance upon the friendship of 
England. The amity between the two kings, no doubt, 
stands entire and inviolate; and that their subjects' 
swords have clashed, it is nothing unto the public 
peace of the crowns ; it being a thing very usual in 
auxiliary forces of the best and straitest confederates 
to meet and draw blood in the field. Nay many times 
there be aids of the same nation on both sides, and 
yet it is not, for all that, a kingdom divided in itself. 

“ It resteth, my lords, that I impart unto you a 
matter, that I know your lordships all will much 
rejoice to hear; as that which importeth the Chris¬ 
tian common weal more, than any action that hath 
happened of long time. J'hc king our master hath 
a purpose and clctermination to make war upon the 
kingdom of Naples; being now in the possession of 
a bastard slip of Arragon, but appertaining unto his 
Majesty by clear and undoubted right; which if he 
should not by just arms seek to recover, he could 
neither acquit his honour nor answer it to his people. 
But his noble and Christian thoughts rest not here; 
for his resolution and hope is, to make the recon- 
quest of Naples but as a bridge to transport his 
forces into Grecia; and not to spare blood or trea¬ 
sure, if it were to the impawning of his crown, and 


dispeopling of France, till either he hath overthrown 
the empire of the Ottomans, or taken it in his way 
to paradise. The king knoweth well, that this is a 
design that could not arise in the mind of any king, 
that did not stedfastly look up unto God, whose 
quarrel this is, and from whom cometh both the wil 
and the deed. But yet is agreeable to the person 
that he beareth, though unworthy, of the thrice 
; Christian king and the eldest son of the church. 
Whereunto he is also invited by the example, in 
more ancient time, of king Henry the fourth of Eng¬ 
land, the first renowned king of the house of Lan¬ 
caster; ancestor, though not progenitor to your 
king; who had a purpose towards the end of his 
time, as you know better, to make an expedition into 
the Holy Land; and by the example also, present 
before his eyes, of that honourable and religious war 
which the king of Spain now maketh, and hath al¬ 
most brought to perfection, for the recovery of the 
realm of Granada from the Moors. And although 
this enterprise may seem vast and unmeasured, for 
j the king to attempt that by his own forces, wherein 
heretofore a conjunction of most of the Christian 
princes hath found work enough ; yet his Majesty 
wisely considereth, that sometimes smaller forces 
being united under one command, are more effectual 
in proof, though not so promising in opinion and 
fame, than much greater forces, variously com¬ 
pounded by associations and leagues, which com¬ 
monly in a short time after their beginnings turn to 
dissociations and divisions. But, my lords, that 
which is as a voice from heaven, that calleth the 
king to this enterprise, is a rent at this time in the 
house of the Ottomans. I do not say but there hath 
been brother against brother in that house before, 
but never any that had refuge to the arms of the 
Christians, as now hath Gemes, brother unto Bajazet 
that reigneth, the far braver man of the two, the 
other being between a monk and a philosopher, and 
better read in the Alcoran and Averroes, than able 
to wield the sceptre of so warlike an empire. This 
therefore is the king our master's memorable and 
heroical resolution for an holy war. And because 
he carrieth in this the person of a Christian soldier, 
as well as of a great temporal monarch, he beginneth 
with humility, and is content for this cause to beg 
peace at the hands of other Christian kings. There 
remaineth only rather a civil request than any es¬ 
sential part of our negotiation, which the king mak¬ 
eth to the king your sovereign. The king, as all 
the world knoweth, is lord in chief of the duchy of 
Britain. The marriage of the heir belongeth to him 
as guardian. This is a private patrimonial right, 
and no business of estate ; yet nevertheless, to run 
a fair course with your king, whom he desires to 
make another himself, and to be one and the sfimc 
thing with him, his request is that with the king's 
favour and consent he may dispose of her in marriage, 
as he thinketh good, and make void the intruded 
and pretended marriage of Maximilian, according to 
justice. This, my lords, is all that I have to say, de¬ 
siring your pardon for my weakness in the delivery." 

Thus did the French ambassadors with great show 
of their king's afFection, and many sugared words, 
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seek to addulce all matters between the two kings, 
having two things for their ends; the one to keep 
the king quiet till the marriage of Britain was past; 
and this was but a summer fruit, which they thought 
was almost ripe, and would be soon gathered. The 
other was more lasting; and that was to put him into 
such a temper, as he might be no disturbance or 
impediment to the voyage for Italy. The lords of 
the tcouncil were silent; and said only, “ That they 
knew the ambassadors would look for no answer, 
till they had reported to the kingand so they rose 
from council. ■ The king could not well tell what to 
think of the marriage of Britain. He saw plainly 
the ambition of the French king was to impatronize 
himself of the duchy; but he wondered he would 
bring into his house a litigious marriage, especially 
considering who was his successor. But weighing 
one thing with another he gave Britain for lost; but 
resolved to make his profit of this business of Bri¬ 
tain, as a quarrel for war; and that of Naples, as a 
wrench and mean for peace; being well advertised, 
how strongly the king was bent upon that action. 
Having therefore conferred divers times with his 
council, and keeping himself somewhat close, he 
gave a direction to the chancellor, for a formal 
answer to the ambassadors, and that he did in the 
presence of his council. And after calling the 
chancellor to him apart, bad him speak in such lan¬ 
guage, as was fit for a treaty that wms to end in a 
breach ; and gave him also a special caveat, that 
he should not use any words to discourage the 
voyage of Italy. Soon after the ambassadors were 
sent for to the council, and the lord chancellor spake 
to them in this sort; 

“ My lords ambassadors, I shall make answer, by 
the king^s commandment, unto the eloquent declar¬ 
ation of you, my lord prior, in a brief and plain 
manner. The king forgetteth not his former love 
and acquaintance with the king your master; but of 
this there needeth no repetition. For if it he 
between them as it was, it is well; if there be any 
alteration, it is not wmrds that will make it up. 

** For the business of Britain, the king findeth it 
a little strange that the French king maketh men¬ 
tion of it as a matter of well deserving at his hand: 
for that deserving was no more but to make him his 
instrument to surprise one of his best confederates. 
And for the marriage, the king would not meddle 
with it, if your master would marry by the book, and 
not by the sword. 

For that of Flanders, if the subjects of Bur¬ 
gundy had appealed to your king as their chief lord, 
at first by way of supplication, it might have had a 
show of justice: but it was a new form of process, 
for subjects to imprison their prince first, and to slay 
his officers, and then to be complainants. The king 
gaith, That sure he is, when the French king and 
himself sent to the subjects of Scotland, that had 
taken arms against their king, they both spake in 
another style, and did in princely manner signify 
their detestation of popular attentates upon the person 
or authority of princes. But, my lords ambassadors, 
the king leaveththese two actions thus; that on the 
one side he hath not received any manner of satis- 
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faction from you concerning them; and on the 
other, that he doth not apprehend them so deeply, 
as in respect of them to refuse to treat of peace, if 
other things may go hand in hand. As for the war 
of Naples, and the design against the Turk : the 
king hath commanded me expressly to* say, that be 
doth wish with all his heart to his good brother the 
French king, that his fortunes may succeed accord¬ 
ing to his hopes and honourable intentions. And 
whensoever he shall hear that he is prepared for 
Grecia, as your master is pleased now to say that he 
beggeth a peace of the king, so the king will then 
beg of him a part in that war. 

But now, my lords ambassadors, I am to pro¬ 
pound unto you somewhat on the king’s part: the 
king your master hath taught our king what to say 
and demand. You say, my lord prior, that your 
king is resolved to recover his right to Naples, 
wrongfully detained from him. And that if he 
should not thus do, he could not acquit his honour, 
nor answer it to his people. Think, my lords, that 
the king our master saith the same thing over again 
to you touching Normandy, Guienne, Anjou, yea, 
and the kingdom of France itself. I cannot express 
it better than in your own words. If therefore the 
French king shall consent, that the king our mas¬ 
ter’s title to France, at least tribute for the same, be 
handled in the treaty, the king is content to go on 
with the rest, otherwise he refuseth to treat.” 

The ambassadors, being somewhat abashed with 
this demand, answered in some heat : That they 
doubted not, but the king their sovereign’s sword 
would be able to maintain his sceptre : and they 
assured themselves, he neither could nor would 
yield to any diminution of the crown of France either 
in territory or regality: but, howsoever, they were 
too great matters for them to speak of, having no ‘ 
commission. It was replied, that the king looked 
for no other answer from them, but would forthwith 
send his own ambassadors to the French king. 
There was a question also asked at the table ; whe¬ 
ther the French king would agree to have the dis¬ 
posing of the marriage of Britain with an exception 
and exclusion, that he should not marry her himself ? 
To which the ambassadors answered; That it was 
so far out of their king’s thoughts, as they had 
received no instructions touching the same. Thus 
were the ambassadors dismissed, all save the prior; 
and were followed immediately by Thomas, earl of 
Ormond, and Thomas Goldenston, prior of Christ¬ 
church in Canterbury, who were presently sent over 
, into France. In the mean space, Lionel, bishop of 
Concordia, was sent as nuncio from pope Alexander 
the sixth to both kings, to move a peace betw^een 
them. For pope Alexander, finding himself pent 
and locked up by a league and association of the 
principal states of Italy, that he could not make his 
way for the advancement of his own house which he 
immoderately thirsted after, was desirous to trouble 
the waters in Italy, that he might fish the better; 
casting the net, not out of St. Peter’s, but out of 
Borgia’s biirk. And doubting lest the fears from 
England might stay the French king’s voyage into 
Italy, despatched this bishop, to compose all matters 
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between the two Icings, if he could: who first re¬ 
paired to the French king, and finding him well 
inclined, as he conceived, took on his journey 
towards England, and found the English ambassa¬ 
dors at Calais, on their way towards the French 
king. After some conference with them, he was in 
honourable manner transported over into England, 
where he had audience of the king. But notwith¬ 
standing he had a good ominous name to have made 
a peace, nothing followed: for in the mean time the 
purpose of the French king to marry the duchess, 
could be no longer dissembled. Wherefore the 
English ambassadors, finding how things went, took 
their leave, and returned. And the prior also was 
warned from hence to depart out of England. Who 
when he turned his back, more like a pedant than 
an ambassador, dispersed a bitter libel, in Latin 
Terse, against the king; unto which the king, though 
he had nothing of a pedant, yet was content to 
cause an answer to be made in like verse; and that 
as speaking in his own person, but in a style of 
scorn and sport. About this time also was born the 
king’s second son Henry, who afterwards reigned. 
And soon after followed the solemnization of the 
marriage between Charles and Anne duchess of Bri¬ 
tain, with whom he received the duchy of Britain as 
her dowry, the daughter of Maximilian being a little 
before sent home. Which when it came to the 
ears of Maximilian, who would never believe it till 
it was done, being ever the principal in deceiving 
himself, though in this the French king did very 
handsomely second it, in tumbling it over and over 
in his thoughts, that he should at one blow, with 
such a double scorn, be defeated, both of the mar¬ 
riage of his daughter and his own, upon both which 
he had fixed high imaginations, he lost all pa¬ 
tience, and casting off the respects fit to be continued 
between great kings, even when their blood is hot¬ 
test, and most risen, fell to bitter invectives against 
the person and actions of the French king. And, 
by how much he was the less able to do, talking so 
much the more, spake all the injuries he could de¬ 
vice of Charles, saying: That he was the most per¬ 
fidious man upon the earth, and that he had made a 
marriage compounded between an advowtry and a 
rape; which was done, he said, by the just judgment 
of God; to the end that, the nullity thereof being so 
apparent to all the world, tlie race of so unworthy a 
person might not reign in France. And forthwith 
he sent ambassadors as well to the king of England, 
as to the king of Spain, to incite them to war, and 
to treat a league offensive against France, promising 
to concur with great forces of his own. Hereupon 
the king of England, going nevertheless his own 
way, called a parliament, it being the seventh year 
of his reign; and the first day of opening thereof, 

/ sitting under his cloth of estate, spake himself unto 
his lords and commons in this manner; 

My lords, and you the commons, when I pur¬ 
posed to make a war in Britain, by my lieutenant, 

I made declaration thereof to you by my chancellor. 
But now that I mean to make a war upon France 
in person, I will declare it to you myself. That 
war was to defend another man’s right, but this is 


to recover our own; and that ended by accident, but 
we hope this shall end in victory. 

“ The French king troubles the Christian worfd: 
that which he hath is not his own, and yet he seek- 
eth more. He hath invested himself of Britain: 
he maintaineth the rebels in Flanders : and he 
threateneth Italy. For ourselves, he hath proceeded 
from dissimulation to neglect; and from neglect to 
contumely. He hath assailed our confederates,: he 
denieth our tribute: in a word, he seeks war: so did 
not his father, but sought peace at our hands; and 
so perhaps will he, when good counsel or time shall 
make .him see as much as his father did. 

Meanwhile, let us make his ambition our ad¬ 
vantage ,* and let us not stand upon a few crowns of 
tribute or acknowledgment, but, by the favour of 
Almighty God, try our right for the crown of France 
itself; remembering that there hath been a French 
king prisoner in England, arid a king of England 
crowned in France. Our confederates are not di¬ 
minished. Burgundy is in a mightier hand than 
ever, and never more provoked. Britain cannot 
help us, but it may hurt them. New acquests are 
more burden than strength. The malecontents of his 
own kingdom have not been base, popular, nor titu¬ 
lary impostors, but of a higher nature. The king 
of Spain, doubt ye not, will join with us, not know¬ 
ing where the French king’s ambition will stay. 
Our holy father the pope likes no Tramontanes in 
Italy. But howsoever it be, this matter of confeder¬ 
ates is rather to be thought on than reckoned on. 
For God forbid but England should be able to get 
reason of France without a second, 

“ At the battles of Cressy, Poictiers, Agencourt, 
we were of ourselves. France hath much people, 
and few soldiers. They have no stable bands of 
foot Some good horse they have; but those are 
forces which are least fit for a defensive war, where 
the actions are in the assailant’s choice. It was our 
discords only that lost France; and, by the power 
of God, it is the good peace which we now enjoy, 
that will recover it God hath hitherto blessed my 
sword. I have, in this time that I have reigned, 
weeded out my bad subjects, and tried my good. My 
people and I know one another, which breeds con¬ 
fidence: and if there should be any^bac! blood left in 
the kingdom, an honourable foreign war will vent it 
or purify it In this great business let me have 
your advice and aid. If any of you were to make 
his son knight, you might have aid of your tenants 
by law. This concerns the knighthood and spurs of 
the kingdom, whereof I am father; and bound not 
only to seek to maintain it, but to advance it: but 
for matter of treasure let it not be taken from the 
poorest sort, but from those to whom the benefit of 
the war may redound. Franco is no wilderness; 
and I, that profess good husbandry, hope to make 
the war, after the beginnings, to pay itself. Go 
together in God’s name, and lose no time; for I 
have called this parliament wholly for this cause,” 
Thus spake the king; but for all this, though 
he showed great forwardness for a war, not only to 
his parliament and court, but to his privy council 
likewise, except the two bishops and a few more, 
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yet nevertheless in his secret intentions he had no 
purpose to go through with any war upon Prance. 
But thh truth was, that he did but traffic with that 
war, to make his return in money. He knew well 
that Prance was now entire and at unity with itself, 
and never so mighty many years before. He saw 
by the taste that he had of his forces sent into 
Britain, that the Prench knew well enough how to 
mak,e war with the English, by not putting things 
to the hazard of a battle, hut wearing them by long 
sieges of towns, and strong fortified encampings. 
James the third of Scotland, his true friend and 
confederate, gone; and James the fourth, that had 
succeeded, wholly at the devotion of Prance, and ill 
affected towards him. As for the conjunctions of 
Perdinando of Spain and Maximilian, he could 
make no foundation upon them. Por the one had 
power, and not will; and the other had will, and 
not powex\ Besides that, Perdinando had but newly 
taken breath from the war with the Moors; and mer- 
chanded at this time with Prance for the restoring of 
the counties of Russignon and Perpignian, oppig- 
norated to the Prench. Neither was he out of fear of' 
the discontents and ill blood within the realm; which 
having used always to repress and appease in per¬ 
son, he was loth they should find him at a distance 
beyond sea, and engaged in war. Finding there¬ 
fore the inconveniences and difficulties in the prose¬ 
cution of a war, he cast with himself how to compass 
two things. The one, how by the declaration and 
inclioation of a war to make his profit. The other, 
how to come off from the war with the saving of his 
honour. Por profit, it was to be made two ways; 
upon his subjects for the war, and upon bis ene¬ 
mies for the peace; like a good merchant, that 
maketh his gain both upon the commodities ex¬ 
ported, and imported back again. Por the point of 
honour, wherein he might suffer for giving over 
the war; he considered well, that as he could not 
trust upon the aids of Perdinando and Maximilian 
for supports of war; so the impuissance of the one, 
and the double proceeding of the other, lay fair for 
him for occasions to accept of peace. These things 
he did wisely foresee, and did as artificially conduct, 
whereby all things fell into his lap as he desired. 

For as for the parliament, it presently took fire, 
heing affectionate, of old, to the war of Prance; 
and desirous afresh to repair the dishonour they 
thought the king sustained by the loss of Britain. 
Therefore they advised the king, with great alacrity, 
to undertake the war of Prance. And although the 
parliament consisted of the first and second nobility, 
together with principal citizens and townsmen, yet 
worthily and justly respecting more the people, 
whose deputies they were, than their own private 
persons, and finding by the lord chancellor’s speech 
the king’s inclination that way ; they consented 
that commissioners should go forth for the gather¬ 
ing and levying of a benevolence from the more 
able sort. This tax, called a benevolence, was 
devised by Edward the fourth, for which he sus¬ 
tained much envy. It was abolished by Richard 
the third by act of parliament, to ingratiate himself 
with the people; and it was now revived by the 


king, but with consent of parliament, for so it was 
not in the time of king Edward the fourth. But 
by this way he raised exceeding great sums. Inso¬ 
much as the city of London, in those days, contri¬ 
buted nine thousand pounds and better; and that 
chiefly levied upon the wealthier sort There is a 
tradition of a dilemma, that bishop Morton the 
chancellor used, to raise up the benevolence to 
higher rates ; and some called it his fork, and some 
his crotch. For he had couched an article in the 
instructions to the commissioners who were to levy 
the benevolence; “ That if they met with any that 
were sparing, they should tell them, that they must 
needs have, because they laid up: and if they were 
spenders, they must needs have, because it was seen 
in their port and manner of living.” So neither 
kind came amiss. 

This parliament was merely a parliament of war; 
for it was in substance hut a declaration of war 
against France and Scotland, with some statutes 
conducing thereunto; as the severe punishment of 
mort-pays, and keeping back of soldiers’ wages in 
captains; the like severity for the departure of 
soldiers without licence; strengthening of the com¬ 
mon law in favour of protections for those that 
were in the king’s service; and the setting the gate 
open or wide for men to sell or mortgage their 
lands, without fines for alienation, to furnish them¬ 
selves with money for the war; and lastly, the 
voiding of all Scottish men out of England. There 
was also a statute for the dispersing of the standard 
of the exchequer throughout England; thereby to 
size weights and measures; and two or three more 
of less importance. 

I After the parliament was broken up, which lasted 
not long, the king went on with his preparations 
for the war of France; yet neglected not in the 
mean time the affairs of Maximilian for the quieting 
of Flanders, and restoring him to his authority 
amongst his subjects. Por at that time the lord of 
Ravenstein, heing not only a subject rebelled, but a 
servant revolted, and so much the more malicious 
and violent, by the aid of Bruges and Gaunt, had 
taken the town and both the castles of Sluice; as 
we said before: and having, by the commodity of 
the haven, gotten together certain ships and barks, 
fell to a kind of piratical trade; robbing and spoil¬ 
ing, and taking prisoners the ships and vessels of 
all nations, that passed along that coast towards the 
mart of Antwerp, or into any part of Brabant, Zea¬ 
land, or Friezeland ; being ever well victualled from 
Picardy, besides the commodity of victuals from 
Sluice, and the country adjacent, and the avails of 
his own prizes. The Prench assisted him still 
underhand; and he likewise, as all men do that 
have been of both sides, thought himself not safe, 
except he depended upon a third person. 

There was a small town some two miles from 
Bruges towards the sea, called Dam; which was 
a fort and approach to Bruges, and had a relation 
also to Sluice, 

This town the king of the romans had attempted 
often, not for any worth of the town in itself, but 
because it might choke Bruges, and cut it off from 
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the sea, and ever failed. But therewith the duhe 
of Saxony came down into Flanders, taking upon 
him the person of an umpire, to compose things 
between Maximilian and his subjects; but being, 
indeed, fast and assured to Maximilian. Upon this 
pretext of neutrality and treaty, he repaired to 
Bruges; desiring of the states of Bruges, to enter 
peaceably into their town, with a retinue of some 
number of men of arms fit for his estate ,* being 
somewhat the more, as he said, the better to guard 
him in a country that was up in arms : and bearing 
them in hand, that he was to communicate with 
them of divers matters of great importance for their 
good. Which having obtained of them, he sent his 
carriages and harbingers before him, to provide his 
lodging. vSo that his men of war entered the city 
in good array, but in peaceable manner, and lie fol¬ 
lowed. They that went before inquired still for 
inns and lodgings, as if they would have rested there 
all nighty and so went on till they came to the gate 
that leadeth directly towards Bam: and they of 
Bruges only gazed upon them, and gave them pas¬ 
sage. The captains and inhabitants of Bam also 
suspected no harm from any that passed through 
Bruges; and discovering forces afar off, supposed 
they had been some succours that were come from 
their friends, knowing some dangers towards them. 
And so perceiving nothing hut well till it was too 
late, suffered them to enter their town. By which 
kind of slight, rather than stratagem, the town of 
Bam was taken, and the town of Bruges shrewdly 
blocked up, whereby they took great discouragement. 

The duke of Baxony, having won the town of 
Bam, sent immediately to the king to let him know, 
that it was Sluice chiefly, and the lord Ravenstein 
that kept the rebellion of Flanders in life : and that 
if it pleased the king to besiege it by sea, be also 
would besiege it by land, and so cut out the core of 
those wars. 

The king, willing to uphold the authority of Max¬ 
imilian, the better to hold France in awe, and being 
likewise sued unto by bis merchants, for that the 
seas were much infested by the barks of the lord 
Ravenstein; sent straightways Sir Edward Poyn- 
ings, a valiant man, and of good service, with twelve 
ships, well furnished with soldiers and artillery, to 
clear the seas, and to besiege Sluice on that part. 
The Englishmen did not only coop up the lord Ra- 
venstein, that he stirred not, and likewise hold in 
strait siege the maritime part of the town, but also 
assailed one of the castles, and renewed the assault 
so for twenty days' space, issuing still out of their 
ships at the ebb, as they made great slaughter of 
them of the castle,* who continually fought with 
them to repulse them, though of the Englisli part 
also were slain a brother of the earl of Oxford's, and 
some fifty more. 

But the siege still continuing more and more 
strait, and both the castles, which were the principal 
Strength of the town, being distressed, the one by 
the duke of Saxony, and the other by the English j 
and a bridge of boats, which the lord of Ravenstein 
had made between both castles, whereby succours 
and relief might pass from the one to the other, being 


on a night set on Are by the English ; he despairing 
to hold the town, yielded, at the last, the castles to 
the English, and the town to the duke of Saxony by 
composition. Which done, the duke of Saxony and 
Sir Edward Poynings treated with them of Bruges, 
to submit themselves to Maximilian their lordj 
which after some time they did, paying in some 
good part, the charge of the war, whereby the Al- 
mains and foreign succours were dismissed. The 
example of Bruges other of the revolted towns^fol¬ 
lowed 5 so that Maximilian grew to he out of dan¬ 
ger, but, as his manner was to handle matters, never 
out of necessity. And Sir Edward Poynings, after 
he had continued at Sluice some good while till all 
things were settled, returned unto the king, being 
then before Boloign. 

Somewhat about this time came letters from Fer- 
dinando and Isabella, king and queen of Spain, 
signifying the final conquest of Granada from the 
Moors j which action, in itself so worthy, king Fer- 
dinando, whose manner was never to lose any virtue 
for the showing, had expressed and displayed in his 
letters at large, with all the particularities and reli¬ 
gious punctos and ceremonies, that were observed 
in the reception of that city and kingdom: showing 
amongst other things, that the king would not by 
any means in person enter the city, until he had at 
first aloof seen the cross set up upon the greater 
tower of Granada, whereby it became cliristian 
ground. That likewise, before he would enter, he 
did homage to God above, pronouncing by a herald 
from the height of that tower, that he did acknow¬ 
ledge to have recovered that kingdom by the help 
of God Almighty, and the glorious Virgin, and the 
virtuous apostle Saint James, and the holy father 
Innocent the eighth, together with the aids and ser¬ 
vices of his prelates, nobles, and commons. That 
yet he stirred not from his camp, till he had seen a 
little army of martyrs, to the number of seven hun¬ 
dred and more Christians, that had lived in bonds 
and servitude, as slaves to the Moors, pass before 
his eyes, singing a psalm for their redemption; and 
that lie had given tribute unto God, by alms and 
relief extended to them all, for his admission into 
the city. These tilings were in the letters with many 
more ceremonies of a kind of holy ostentation. 

The king, ever willing to put himself into the 
consort or quire of all religious actions, and natu¬ 
rally affecting much the king of Spain, as far as one 
king can a/roct another, partly for his virtues, and 
partly for a counterpoise to France; upon the re¬ 
ceipt of these letters sent all his nobles and prelates 
that were about the court, together with the mayor 
and aldermen of London, in great solemnity to the 
church of Paul j there to hear a d(‘fdarati()n from 
the lord chancellor, now cardinal. When they were 
assembled, the cardinal, standing uiion the upper¬ 
most stei>, or lialf-pacc, before the quire, and all the 
nobles, prelates, and governors of the city at llie foot 
of the stairs, made a speech to them ; letting them 
know, that they were assembled in that consecrated 
place, to sing unto God a new song. For that, said 
he, these many years the Christians have not gained 
new ground or territory upon the infidels, nor cn- 
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larged and set farther the hounds of the Christian 
world. But this is now done by the prowess and 
devotion of Ferdinanclo and Isabella, kings of Spain; 
who have, to their immortal honour, recovered the 
great and rich kingdom of Granada, and the popu¬ 
lous and mighty city of the same name, from the 
Moors, having been in possession thereof by the 
space of seven hundred years and more: for which 
this assembly and all Christians are to render laud 
ancl thanks unto God, and to celebrate this noble act 
of the king of Spain ; who in this is not only victo¬ 
rious but apostolical, in the gaining of new provinces 
to the Christian faith. And the rather, for that this 
victory and conquest is obtained without much effu¬ 
sion of blood. Whereby it is to be hoped, that 
there shall be gained not only new territory, but 
infinite souls to the church of Chidst, whom the 
Almighty, as it seems, would have live to be con¬ 
verted. Herewithal he did relate some of the most 
memorable particulars of the war and victory. And 
after his speech ended, the whole assembly went 
solemnly in procession, and Te Denm was sung. 

Immediately after the solemnity, the king kept 
his May-day at his palace of Shene, now Richmond. 
Where, to warm the blood of his nobility and gal¬ 
lants against the war, he kept great triumphs of 
justing and tourney, during all that month. In 
wliieh space it so fell out, tliat Sir James Parker, 
and Hugh Vaughan, one of the king’s gentlemen 
ushers, having had a controversy touching certain 
arms that the king at arms had given Vaughan, 
were appointed to run some courses one against 
another. And by accident of a faulty helmet that 
i*arker had on, he was stricken into the mouth at 
the first course, so that his tongue was borne unto the 
hinder part of his head, in such sort that he died 
pr(‘sently upon the place. Which, because of the 
controversy precedent, and the death that followed, 
was aceouTited amongst the vulgar as a combat or 
trial of right. The king towards the end of this 
sumiiKU’, having put his forces, wherewith he meant 
to Invade France, in readiness, but so as they were 
not yet met or mustered together, sent Urswick, 
now made his almoner, and Sir John Risley, to 
Maximilian, to let him know that, he was in arms, 
ready to pass the seas into France, and did but 
exp«,‘ct to hear from him, when and where he did 
appoint to join with him, according to his promise 
made unto him by Coimtebalt his ambassador. 

The English ambassadors having repaired to 
Maximilian, did find his power and promise at a 
very great distance; he being utterly unprovided of 
num, motley, tmd arms, for any such enterprise. 
For Maximilian, having neither wing to fly on, for 
that his patrimony of Austria was not in his hands, 
his father being then living, and on the other side, 
his matrimonial territories of Flanders being partly 
in dowry to his mother-in-law, and partly not ser¬ 
viceable, in respect of the late rebellions; was 
thercliy destitute of means to enter into war. The 
ambassadors saw this well, but wisely thought fit to 
advertise tlie king thereof, rather than to return 
themselves, till the king’s farther pleasure were 
known: the rather, for that Maximilian himself 


spake as great as ever he did before, and enter¬ 
tained them with dilatory answers : so as the formal 
part of their ambassage might well warrant and 
require their farther stay. The king hereupon, 
who doubted as much before, and saw through his 
business from the beginning, wrote back to the am¬ 
bassadors, commending their discretion in not return¬ 
ing, and willing them to keep the state wherein they 
found Maximilian as a secret, till they heard farther 
from him : and meanwhile went on with his voyage 
royal for France, suppressing for a time this 
advertisement touching Maximilian’s poverty and 
disability. 

By this time was drawn together a great and 
puissant army into the city of London; in which 
were Thomas marquis Dorset, Thomas earl of Arun¬ 
del, Thomas earl of Derby, George earl of Shrews¬ 
bury, Edmond earl of Suffolk, Edward earl of Devon¬ 
shire, George earl of Kent, the earl of Essex, 
Thomas earl of Ormond, with a great number 
of barons, knights, and principal gentlemen; and 
amongst them Richard Thomas, much noted for the 
brave troops that he brought out of Wales. The 
army rising in the whole to the number of five and 
twenty thousand foot, and sixteen hundred horse ; 
over which the king, constant in his accustomed 
trust and employment, made Jasper duke of Bedford, 
and John earl of Oxford, generals under his own 
person. The ninth of September, in the eighth year 
of his reign, be departed from Greenwich towards 
the sea; all men wondering that he took that season, 
being so near winter, to begin the war; and some 
thereupon gathering, it was a sign that the war would 
not be long. Nevertheless the king gave out the 
contrary, thus: That he intending not to make a 
summer business of it, but a resolute war, without 
term jirefixed, until he had recovered France, it 
skilled not much when he began it, especially having 
Calais at his back, where he might winter, if the 
season of the war so required.” The sixth of Octo¬ 
ber he embarked at Sandwich ; and the same day 
took land at Calais, which was the rendezvous, where 
all his forces were assigned to meet. But in this 
his journey towards the sea-side, wherein, for the 
cause that we shall now speak of, he hovered so 
much the longer, he had received letters from the 
lord Cordes, who the hotter he was against the 
English in time of war, had the more credit in a 
negotiation of peace ; and besides was held a man 
open and of good faith. In which letters there was 
made an overture of peace from the French king, 
with such conditions as were somewhat to the king’s 
taste; hut this was carried at the first with wonder¬ 
ful secrecy. The king was no sooner come to Calais, 
but the calm winds of peace began to blow. For 
first, the English ambassadors returned out of Flan¬ 
ders from Maximilian, and certified the king, that 
he was not to hope for any aid from Maximilian, for 
that he was altogether unprovided. His will was 
good, but he lacked money. And this was made 
known and spread through the army. And although 
the English were therewithal nothing dismayed, ancl 
I that it be the manner of soldiers upon bad news to 
[ speak the more bravely; yet nevertheless it was a 
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kind of preparative to a peace. Instantly in the 
neck of this, as the king had laid it, came news that 
Ferdinando and Isabella, kings of Spain, had con¬ 
cluded a peace with king Charles; and that Charles 
had i-estored unto them the counties of Russignon 
and Perpignian, which formerly were mortgaged by 
John, king of Arragon, Ferdinando’s father, unto 
France for three hundred thousand crowns: which 
debt was also upon this jieace by Charles clearly 
released. This came also handsomely to put on the 
peace; both because so potent a confederate was 
fallen off,'and because it was a fair example of a peace 
bought; so as the king should not be the sole mer¬ 
chant in this peace. Upon these airs of peace, the 
king was content that the bishop of Exeter, and 
the lord d’Aiibigny, governor of Calais, should give 
a meeting unto the lord Cordes, for the treaty of a 
peace. But himself nevertheless and his army, the 
fifteenth of October, removed from Calais, and in 
four days’ march sat him down before Boloign. 

During this siege of Boloign, which continued 
near a month, there passed no memorable action, 
nor accident of war; only Sir John Savage, a valiant 
captain, was slain, riding about the walls of the 
town, to take a view. The town was both well forti¬ 
fied and well manned; yet it was distressed, and 
ready for an assault. Which, if it had been given, 
as was thought, would have cost much blood; but 
yet the town would have been carried in the end. 
Meanwhile a peace was concluded by the com¬ 
missioners, to continue for both the kings’ lives. 
Where there was no article of importance; being in 
effect rather a bargain than a treaty. For all things 
remained as they were, save that there should be paid 
to the king seven hundred forty-five thousand du¬ 
cats in present, for his charges in that journey; and 
five and twenty thousand crowns yearly, for his 
charges sustained in the aid of the Britons. For 
which annual, though he had Maximilian bound be¬ 
fore for those charges, yet he counted the alteration 
of the hand as much as the principal debt. And 
besides, it was left somewhat indefinitely when it 
should determine or expire ; which made the Eng¬ 
lish esteem it as a tribute carried under fair terms. 
And the truth is, it was paid both to the king and 
to his son king Henry the eighth, longer than it 
could continue upon any computation of charges. 
There was also assigned by the French king, unto 
all the king’s principal counsellors, great pensions, 
besides rich gifts for the present. Which whether 
the king did permit, to save his own purse from re¬ 
wards, or to communicate the envy of a business, 
that was displeasing to his people, was diversely in¬ 
terpreted. For certainly the king had no great fancy 
to own this peace. And therefore a little before it 
was concluded, he had underhand procured some of 
his best captains and men of war to advise him to a 
peace, under their hands, in an earnest manner, in 
the nature of a supplication. But the truth is, this 
peace was welcome to both kings. To Charles, for 
that it assured unto him the possession of Britain, 
and freed the enterprise of Naples. To Henry, for 
that it filled his coffers; and that he foresaw at that 
time a storm of inward troubles coming upon him, 


which presently after brake forth. But it gave no 
less discontent to the nobility and principal persons 
of the army, who had many of them sold or engaged 
their estates upon the hopes of the war. They stuck 
not to say, “ That the king cared not to plume his 
nobility and people, to feather himself.” And some 
made themselves merry with that the king had said 
in parliament; “ That after the war was once begun, 
he doubted not but to make it pay itself;” saying, 
he had kept promise. 

Having risen from Boloign, he went to Calais, 
where he stayed some time. From whence also he 
wrote letters, which was a courtesy that he sometimes 
used, to the mayor of London, and the aldermen his 
brethren; half bragging what great sums he had ob¬ 
tained for the peace ; knowing well that full coffers 
of the king is ever good news to London, And 
better news it would have been, if their benevolence 
had been hut a loan. And upon the seventeenth of 
December following he returned to Westminster, 
where he kept his Christmas. 

Soon after the king’s return, he sent the order of 
the garter to Alphonso duke of Calabria, eldest son 
to Ferdinando king of Naples. An honour sought 
by that prince to hold him up in the eyes of the 
Italians; who expecting the arms of Charles, made 
great account of the amity of England for a bridle 
to France. It was received by Alphonso with all 
the ceremony and pomp that could he devised, as 
things use to be carried that are intended for opinion. 
It was sent by Urswick; upon whom the king 
bestowed this ambassage to help him after many dry 
employments. 

At this time the king began again to be haunted 
with spirits, by the magic and curious arts of the 
lady Margaret; who raised up the ghost of Richard 
duke of York, second son to king Edward the fourth, 
to walk and vex the king. This was a finer coun¬ 
terfeit stone than Lambert Simnel; better done, and 
worn upon greater hands; being graced after with 
the wearing of a king of France, and a king of Scot¬ 
land, not of a duchess of Burgundy only. And for 
Simnel, there was not much in him, more than that 
he was a handsome boy, and did not shame his robes. 
But this youth, of whom we arc now to speak, was 
such a mercurial, as the like hath seldom been 
known; and could make his own part, if at any time 
he chanced to be out. Wherefore this being one of 
the strangest examples of a personation that ever 
was in elder or later times ; it deserveth to be dis¬ 
covered, and related at the full. Although the 
king’s manner of showing things by pieces, and by 
dark lights, hath so muffled it, that it hath left it 
almost as a mystery to this day. 

The lady Margaret, whom the king’s friends 
called Juno, because she was to him as Juno was 
to JBneas, stirring both heaven and hell to do him 
mischief, for a foundation of her particular practices 
against him, did continually, by all means possible, 
nourish, maintain, and divulge the flying opinion, 
that Richard duke of York, second son to Edward 
the fourth, was not murdered in the Tower, as was 
given out, but saved alive. For that those who were 
employed in that barbarous fact, having destroyed 
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the elder brother, were stricken with remorse and 
compassion towards the younger, and set him privily 
at liberty to seek his fortune. This lure she cast 
abroad, thinking that this fame and belief together 
with the fresh example of Lambert Simnel, would 
draw at one time or other some birds to strike upon 
it. She used likewise a farther diligence, not com¬ 
mitting all to chance; for she had some secret 
espials, like to the Turks’ commissioners for children 
of tribute, to look abroad for handsome and graceful 
youths, to make Plantagenets, and dukes of York. 
At the last she did light on one, in whom all things 
met, as one would wish, to serve her turn for a 
counterfeit of Richard duke of York. 

This was Perkin Warbeck, whose adventures 
w’e shall now describe. For first, the years agreed 
well. Secondly, he w\is a youth of fine favour and 
shape. But more than that, he had such a crafty 
and bewitching fashion, both to move pity, and to 
induce belief, as was like a kind of fascination and 
enchantment to those that saw him of heard him. 
Thirdly, he had been from his childhood such a 
wanderer, or, as the king called him, such a land¬ 
loper^, as it was extreme hard to hunt out his nest 
and parents. Neither again could any man, by com¬ 
pany or conversing with him, be able to say or de¬ 
tect well what he was, he did so flit from place to 
place. Lastly, there was a circumstance, which is 
mentioned by one that wrote in the same time, that 
is very likely to have made somewhat to the mat¬ 
ter : which is, that king Edwmrd the fourth was his 
godfather. Which as it is somewhat suspicious for 
a wanton prince to become gossip in so mean a 
house, and might make a man think, that he might 
indeed have in him some base blood of the house of 
York; so at the least, though that were not, it 
might give the occasion to the boy, in being called 
king Fidward’s godson, or perhaps in sport king 
Edward’s son, to entertain such thoughts into his 
head. ¥ot tutor he had none, for ought that ap- 
pcfars, as Lambert Simnel had, until he came unto 
the lady Margaret who instructed him. 

Thus therefore it came to pass: There was a 
townsman of Tournay, that had borne office in that 
town, whose name was John Osbeck, a convert jew, 
married to Catherine dc Faro, whose business drew 
him to live for a time with his wife at London in 
king Edward the fourth’s days. During which 
time lie had a son by her, and being known in 
court, the king, either out of religious nobleness, be¬ 
cause lie was a convert, or upon some private ac¬ 
quaintance, did him the honour to be godfather to 
Ills child, and named him Peter. But afterwards, 
proving a dainty and eieminate youth, he was com¬ 
monly called by the diminutive of his name, Peter- 
kin, or Perkin. For as for the name of Warbeck, 
it wa.s given him when they did but guess at it, 
before examinations had been taken. But yet he 
had been so much talked on by that name, as it 
Htuck by him after his true name of Osbeck was 
known. While he was a young child, his parents 
returned with him to Tournay. Then was he placed 
in a house of a kinsman of his, called John Sten- 
beck, at Antwerp, and so roved up and down between 


Antwerp and Tournay, and other towns of Flanders, 
for a good time; living much in English company, 
and: having the English tongue perfect. In which 
time, being grown a comely youth, he was brought 
by some of the espials of the lady Margaret into her 
presence. Who viewing Mm well, and seeing that 
he had a face and personage that would bear a noble 
fortune; and finding him otherwise of a fine spirit 
and winning behaviour; thought she had now found 
a curious piece of marble to carve out an image of 
the duke of York. She kept him by her a great 
while, but with extreme secrecy. The while she 
instructed him by many cabinet conferences. First, 
in princely behaviour and gesture; teaching him 
how he should keep state, and yet with a modest 
sense of his misfortunes. Then she informed him 
of all the circumstances and particulars that con¬ 
cerned the person of Richard duke of York, which 
he was to act; describing unto him the person¬ 
ages, lineaments, and features of the king and queen 
his pretended parents; and of his brother, and sis¬ 
ters, and divers others, that were nearest him in his 
childhood; together with all passages, some secret, 
some common, that were fit for a child’s memory, 
until the death of king Edward. Then she added 
the particulars of the time from the king’s death, 
until he and his brother were committed to the 
Tower, as well during the time he was abroad, as 
w^hile he was in sanctuary. As for the times while 
he was in the Tower, and the manner of his bro¬ 
ther’s death, and his own escape; she knew they 
were things that a very few could control. And 
therefore she taught him only to tell a smooth and 
likely tale of those matters; warning Mm not to 
vary from it. It was agreed likewise between them, 
what account he should give of his peregrination 
abroad, intermixing many things which were true, 
and such as they knew others could testify, for the 
credit of the rest; but still making them to hang 
together with the part he was to play. She taught 
him likewise how to avoid sundry captious and 
tempting questions, which were like to be asked of 
him. But in this she found him of himself so nim¬ 
ble and shifting, as she trusted much to his own 
wit and readiness; and therefore laboured the less 
in it Lastly, she raised his thoughts with some 
present rewards, and farther promises; setting be¬ 
fore him chiefly the glory and fortune of a crown 
if things went well, and a sure refuge to her court, 
if the worst should fall. After such time as she 
thought he was perfect in his lesson, she began to 
cast with herself from what coast this blazing star 
should first appear, and at what time it must be 
upon the horizon of Ireland; for there had the 
like meteor strong influence before. The time of 
the apparition to be, when the king should be 
engaged into a war with France. But well she 
knew, that whatsoever should come from her, wmuld 
be held suspected. And therefore, if he should go 
out of Flanders immediately into Ireland, she might 
be thought to have some hand in it. And besides, 
the time was not yet ripe ; for that the two kings 
were then upon terms of peace. Therefore she 
wheeled about; and to put all suspicion afar off, and 
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loth to keep Mm any longer by her, for that she 
knew secrets are not long-lived, she sent him un¬ 
known into Portugal with the lady Brampton, an 
English lady, that embarked for Portugal at that 
time j with some privado of lier own, to have an eye 
upon him j and there he was to remain, and to expect 
her farther directions. In the mean time she omitted 
not to prepare things for his better welcome and 
accepting, not only in the kingdom of Ireland, hut 
in the court of France. He continued in Portugal 
about a year; and by that time the king of Eng¬ 
land called his parliament, as hath been said, and 
declared open wmr against France. Now did the 
sign reign, and the constellation was come, under 
which Perkin should appear. And therefore he was 
straight sent imto by the duchess to go for Ireland, 
according to the first designment. In Ireland he 
did arrive at the |town of Cork. "When he was 
thither come, his own tale was, when he made his 
confession afterwards, that the Irishmen, finding 
him in some good clothes, came f ocking about him, i 
and bare him down that he was the duke of Cla¬ 
rence that had been there before. And after that he 
was Richard the third^s base son. And lastly, that 
he was Richard duke of York, second son of Edward 
the fourth. But that he, for his part, renounced all 
these things, and offered to swear upon the holy 
evangelists, that he was no such man; till at last 
they forced it upon him, and bad him fear nothing, 
and so forth. But the truth is, that immediately 
upon his coming into Ireland, he took upon him 
the said person of the duke of York, and drew unto 
him complices and partakers by all the means he 
could devise. Insomuch as he wrote his letters 
unto the earls of Desmond and Kildare, to come in 
to his aid, and be of his party; the originals of 
which letters are yet extant. 

Somewhat before this time, the duchess had also 
gained unto her a near servant of king Henry’s own, 
one Stephen Frion, bis secretary for the French 
tongue; an active man, but turbulent and discon¬ 
tented, This Frion had fled over to Charles, the 
French king, and put himself into his service, at 
such time as he began to be in open enmity with 
the king. Now king Charles, when he understood 
of the person and attempts of Perkin, ready of him¬ 
self to embrace all advantages against the king of 
England, instigated by Frion, and formerly prepared 
by the lady Margaret, forthwith despatched one 
Lucas and this Frion, in the nature of ambassadors 
to Perkin, to advertise him of the king’s good in¬ 
clination to him, and that he was resolved to aid him. 
to recover his right against king Henry, an usurper 
of England, and an enemy of Prance; anc! wished 
him to come over unto him at Paris. Perkin thought 
himself in heaven now that he was invited by so 
great a king in so honourable a manner. And im¬ 
parting unto his friends in Ireland for their en¬ 
couragement, how fortune called him, and what 
great hopes he had, sailed presently into France. 
When he was come to the court of France, the king 
received him with great honour; saluted, and styled 
him by the name of the duke of York ; lodged him, 
and accommodated him in great state. And the 


better to give him the representation and the coun¬ 
tenance of a prince, assigned him a guard for his 
person, whereof the lord Congresall w'as captain. 
The courtiers likewise, though it be ill mocking 
with the French, applied themselves to their king’s 
bent, seeing there was reason of state for it. At the 
same time there repaired unto Perkin divers English¬ 
men of quality ; Sir George Neville, Sir John 
Taylor, and about one hundred more ; and amongst 
the rest, this Stephen Frion, of whom we spake, 
who followed his fortune both then and for a long 
time after, and was indeed his principal counsellor 
and instrument in all his proceedings. But all this 
on the French king’s part was but a trick, the better 
to bow king Henry to peace. And therefore upon 
the first grain of incense, that was sacrificed upon 
the altar of peace at Boloign, Perkin was smoked 
away. Yet would not the French king deliver him 
up to king Henry, as he was aboured to do, for his 
honour’s sake, but warned him away and dismissed 
him. And Perkin on his part was as ready to be 
gone, doubting be might be caught up under-hand. 
He therefore took his way into Flanders, unto the 
duchess of Burgundy; pretending that having been 
variously tossed by fortune, he directed his course 
thither as to a safe harbour : no ways taking know¬ 
ledge that he had ever been there before, but as if 
that had been his first address. The duchess, on 
the other part, made it as new and strange to see 
him; pretending, at the first, that she was taught 
and made wise by the example of Lambert Simnel, 
how she did admit of any counterfeit stuff; though 
even in that, she said, she was not fully satisfied. 
She pretended at the first, and that was ever in the 
presence of others, to pose him and sift him, thereby 
to try whether he were indeed the very duke of 
York or no. But seeming to receive full satisfaction 
by his answers, she then feigned herself to be trans¬ 
ported with a kind of astonishment, mixt of joy and 
wonder, at his miraculous deliverance; receiving 
him as if he were risen fi'om death to life: and 
inferring, that God, who had in such wonderful 
manner preserved him from death, did likewise re¬ 
serve him for some great and prosperous fortune. 
As for his dismission out of Prance, they interpreted 
it, not as if he were detected or neglected for a coun¬ 
terfeit deceiver; but contrariwise, that it did show 
manifestly unto the world, that he was some great 
matter; for that it was his abandoning that, in 
efifect, made the peace; being no more but the sa¬ 
crificing of a poor distressed prince unto the utility 
and ambition of two mighty monarchs. Neither 
was Perkin, for his part, wanting to himself, either 
in gracious or princely behaviour, or in ready and 
apposite answers, or in contenting and caressing 
those that did apply themselves unto him, or in 
pretty scorn and disdain to those that seemed to 
doubt of him ; but in all things did notably acquit 
himself; insomuch as it was generally believed, as 
well amongst great persons, as Jimongst the vulgar, 
that he was indeed duke Richard, Nay, himself, 
with long and continued counterfeiting, and with oft 
telling a lie, was turned by habit almost into the 
thing he seemed to be; and from a liar to a believer. 
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Tlie ducliess therefore, as in a case out of doubt, 
did him all princely honour, calling him always by 
the name of her nephew, and giving him the deli¬ 
cate title of the white rose of England: and ap¬ 
pointed him a guard of thirty persons, halberdiers, 
clad in a party-coloured livery of murrey and blue, 
to attend his .person. Her court likewise, and gene¬ 
rally the Dutch and strangers, in their usage to¬ 
wards him, expressed no less respect. 

•The news hereof came blazing and thundering 
oyer into England, that the duke of York was sure 
alive. As for the name of Perkiii Warbeck, it was 
not at that time come to light, but all the news 
ran upon the duke of York ; that he had been en¬ 
tertained in Ireland, bought and sold in France, and 
W’as now plainly avowed, and in great honour in 
Flanders. These fames took hold of divers; in 
some upon discontent; in some upon ambition; in 
some upon levity and desire of change; in some 
few upon conscience and belief; but in most upon 
simplicity; and in divers out of dependence upon 
some of the better sort, who did in secret favour 
and nourish these bruits. And it was not long ere 
these rumours of novelty had begotten others of 
scandal and murmur against the king and his go¬ 
vernment, taxing him for a great taxer of his peo¬ 
ple, and discountenancer of his nobility. The loss 
of Britain, and the peace with France, wove not for¬ 
gotten. But chiefly they fell upon the wu’ong that 
lie did his queen, in that he did not reign in her 
rigid. Wherefore they said that God had now brought 
to liglit a masculine branch of the house of York, 
thfit would not be at his courtesy, how^soever he did 
depress his poor lady. And yet, as it fareth in the 
things wliicii are current with the multitude, and 
which they aflect, tliese fames grew so general, as 
tlie authors were lost in the generality of speakers. 
They being like running weeds that have no cer¬ 
tain root; or like footings up and down, impossible 
to be traced ; hut after a while these ill humours 
drew to a head, and settled secretly in some emi¬ 
nent persons; which were, Sir William Stanley, lord 
chamberlain of tlie king’s household, the lord Fitz- 
walter, Sir Simon Mountfort, and Sir Thomas 
Thwaites, These entered into a secret consi^iracy 
to favour duke Hicliard’s title. Nevertheless none 
engaged their fortunes in this business openly, but 
two, Sir Robert Cliflbrd, and master William Bar¬ 
ley; who sailed over into Flanders, sent indeed from 
the party of the conspirators here, to understand the 
truth of those things that passed there, and not with¬ 
out some h<‘Ip of moneys from hence; provisionally 
U) be delivered, if they found and were satisfied, 
that tlufre was truth in these pretences. The per¬ 
son of 8ir Robert ClifFord, being a gentleman of 
fame and family, was extremely welcome to the lady 
Margaret. Who after she had conference with him, 
brought him to the sight of Perkin, with whom he 
IiaR often speech and discourse. So that in the end, 
won either by the duchess to afTect, or by Perkin to 
Indieve, he wrote back into England, that he knew 
the person of Richard duke of York, as well as he 
knew his own, and that this young man was un¬ 
doubtedly he. By this means all things grew pre- 
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the latter, for the tracing of Perkin. To this pur¬ 
pose he sent abroad into several parts, and especially 
into Flanders, divers secret and nimble scouts and 
spies, some feigning themselves to fly over unto 
Perkin, and to adhere unto him; and some under 
other pretences, to learn, search, and discover all 
the circumstances and particulars of Perkin^s parents, 
birth, person, travels up and down; and in brief, to 
have a journal, as it were, of his life and doings. 
He furnished these his employed men liberally with 
money to draw on and reward intelligences; giving 
them also in charge, to advertise continually what 
they found, and nevertheless still to go on. And 
ever as one advertisement and discovery called up 
another, he employed other new men, where the 
business did require it. Others he employed in a 
more special nature and trust, to be his pioneers 
in the main countermine. These w^ere directed to 
insinuate themselves into the familiarity and con¬ 
fidence of the principal persons of the party in Flan¬ 
ders, and so to learn what associates they had, and 
correspondents, either here in England, or abroad; 
and how far every one engaged, and what new 
ones they meant afterwards to try or board. And 
as this for the persons, so for the actions themselves, 
to discover to the bottom, as they could, the utmost 
of Perkin’s and the conspirators, their intentions, 
hopes, and practices. These latter best-be-trust 
spies had some of them farther instructions, to prac¬ 
tise and draw off the best friends and servants of 
Perkin, by making remonstrance to them, how 
weakly his enterprise and hopes were built, and 
with how prudent and potent a king they had to 
deal j and to reconcile them to the king, with 
promise of pardon and good conditions of reward. 
And, above the rest, to assail, sap, and work into the 
constancy of Sir Robert Clifford; and to win him, 
if they could, being the man that knew most of their 
secrets, and who, being won away, w'ould most ap¬ 
pal and discourage the rest, and in a manner break 
the knot 

There is a strange tradition, that the king, being 
lost in a wood of suspicions, and not knowing whom 
to trust, had both intelligence with the confessors 
and chaplains of divers great men; and for the bet¬ 
ter credit of his espials abroad with the contrary 
side, did use to have them cursed at Paul’s, by 
name, amongst the bead-roll of the king’s enemies, 
according to the custom of those times. These 
espials plied their charge so roundly, as the king 
had an anatomy of Perkin alive; and was likewise 
well informed of the particular correspondent con¬ 
spirators in England, and many other mysteries were 
revealed; and Sir Robert Clifford in especial won to 
be assured to the king, and industrious and officious 
for his service. The king therefore receiving a 
rich return of his diligence, and great satisfaction 
touching^^a number of particulars, first divulged and 
spread abroad the imposture and Juggling of Per¬ 
kin’s person and travels, with the circumstances 
thereof, throughotit the realm; not by proclamation, 
because things were yet in examination, and so 
might receive the more or the less, but by court- 
fames, which commonly print better than printed 


proclamations. Then thought he it also time to send 
an ambassage unto arch-duke Philip into Flanders, 
for the abandoning and dismissing of Perkin. Herein 
he employed Sir Edward Poynings, and Sir William 
Warham doctor of the canon law. The archduke 
was then young, and governed by his council; be¬ 
fore whom the ambassadors had audience : and Dr. 
Warham spake in this manner: 

“ My lords, the king our master is very sorry, 
that England and your country here of Flanders, 
having been counted as man and wife for so long 
time; now this country of all others should be the 
stage, where a base counterfeit should play the part 
of a king of England: not only to his Grace’s dis¬ 
quiet and dishonour, but to the scorn and reproach 
of all sovereign princes. To counterfeit the dead 
image of a king in his coin is a high offence by 
all laws, but to counterfeit the living image of a 
king in his person, exceedeth all falsifications except 
it should be that of a Mahomet, or an antichrist, 
that counterfeit divine honour. The king hath too 
great an opinion of this sage council, to think that 
any of you is caught with this fable, though way 
may be given by you to the passion of some, the 
thing in itself is so improbable. To set testimonies 
aside of the death of duke Richard, which, the king 
hath upon record, plain and infallible, because they 
may be thought to be in the king’s own power, let 
the thing testify for itself. Sense and reason no 
power can command. Is it possible, trow you, that 
king Richard should damn his soul, and foul his 
name with so abominable a murdei', and yet not 
mend Ins case ? Or do you think, that men of blood, 
tliat were his instruments, did turn to pity in the 
midst of their execution? Whereas in cruel and 
savage beasts, and men also, the first draught of 
blood doth yet make them more fierce and enraged. 
Do you not know, that the bloody executioners of 
tyrants do go to such errands with a halter about 
their neck; so that if they perform not, they are 
sure to die for it ? And do you think that these men 
would hazard their own lives, for sparing another’s? 
Admit they should have saved him; what should 
they have done with him ? Turn him into London 
streets, ilmt the watchmen, or any passenger that 
should light upon him, might carry him before a 
justice, and so all come to light P Or should they 
have kept him hy them secretly ? That surely 
would have required a great deal of care, charge, 
and continual fears. But, my lords, I labour too 
much in a clear husiness. The king is so wise, and 
hath so good friends abroad, as now he knoweth duke 
Perkin from his cradle. And because he is a great 
i prince, if you have any good poet here, he can help 
him with notes to write his life; and to parallel 
him with Lambert Simncl, now the king’s falconer. 
And therefore, to speak plainly to your lordships, it 
is the strangest thing in the world, that the lady 
Margaret, excuse us if we name her, whose malice 
to the king is both causeless and endless, should 
now when she is old, at the time when other women 
give over child-bearing, bring forth two such mon¬ 
sters ; being not the births of nine or ten months, 
but of many years. And whereas other natural 
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mothers bring forth children weak, and not able to 
help themselves; she bringeth forth tall striplings, 
able soon after their coming into the world to bid 
battle to mighty kings. My lords, we stay unwill¬ 
ingly upon this part. We would to God, that lady 
would once taste the joys which God Almighty doth 
serve up unto her in beholding her niece to reign 
in such honour, and with so much royal issue, 
wl\ich she might be pleased to account as her own. 

The king’s request unto the archduke, and your 
lordships, might be; that according to the example 
of king Charles, who hath already discarded him, 
you would banish this unworthy fellow out of your 
dominions. But because the king may justly expect 
more from an ancient confederate, than from a new 
reconciled enemy, he maketh his request unto you | 
to deliver him up into his hands: pirates, and im¬ 
postors of this sort, being fit to be accounted the 
common enemies of mankind, and no ways to be 
protected by the law of nations.” 

After some time of deliberation, the ambassadors 
received this short answer: 

That the archduke, for the love of king Henry, 
would in no sort aid or assist the pretended duke, 
but in all things conserve the amity he had with 
the king: but for the duchess dowager, she was 
absolute in the lands of her dowry, and that he could 
not let her to dispose of her own.” 

The king, upon the return of the ambassadors, 
was nothing satisfied with this answer.^ For well 
he knew, that a patrimonial dowry carried no part 
of sovereignty or command of forces. Besides, the 
ambassadors told him plainly, that they saw the 
duchess had a great party in the archduke’s coun¬ 
cil; and that howsoever itiwas carried in a course 
of connivance, yet the archduke underhand gave aid 
and fartherance to Perkin. Wherefore, partly out 
of courage, and partly out of policy, the king forth¬ 
with banished all Flemings, as well their persons 
as their wares, out of his kingdom; commanding 
his subjects likewise, and by name his merchants 
adventurers, which had a resiance at Antwerp, to 
return; translating the mart, which commonly fol¬ 
lowed the English cloth, unto Calais; and embarred 
also all farther trade for the future. This the king 
did, being sensible in point of honour, not to suffer 
a pretender to the crown of England to affront him 
go near at hand, and he to keep terms of friendship 
with the country where he did set up. But he had 
also a farther reach ; for that he knew well, that the 
sul)jects of Flanders drew so great commodity from 
tlie trade of England, as by this embargo they | 
would soon wax weary of Perkin; and that the tu¬ 
mult of Flanders had been so late and fresh, as it 
was no time for the prince to displease the people. 
Nevertheless for form’s sake, by way of requital, the 
archduke did likewise banish the English out of 
Flanders; which in effect was done to his hand. 

The king being well advertised, that Perkin did 
more trust upon friends and partakers within the 
realm than upon foreign arms, thought it behoved 
him to apply the remedy where the disease lay: 
and to proceed with severity against some of the 
principal conspirators here within the realm; there¬ 


by to purge the ill humours in England, and to cool 
the hopes in Flanders. Wherefore he caused to be 
apprehended, almost at an instant, John Ratcliffe 
lord Fitzwalter, Sir Simon Mountfort, Sir Thomas 
Thwaites, William B’Auhigney, Robert Ratcliffe, 
Thomas Cressenor, and Thomas Astwood. All these 
were arraigned, convicted, and condemned for high 
treason, in adhering and promising aid to Perkin. 

Of these the lord Fitzwalter was conveyed to Calais, 
and there kept in hold, and in hope of life, until 
soon after, either impatient or betrayed, he dealt 
with his keeper to have escaped, and thereupon was 
beheaded. But Sir Simon Mountfort, Robert Rat¬ 
cliffe, and William H’Aubigney, were beheaded im¬ 
mediately after their condemnation. The rest were 
pardoned, together with many others, clerks and 
laics, amongst which were two Dominican friers, and 
William Worseley dean of Paul’s; which latter sort 
passed examination, but came not to public trial. 

The lord chamberlain at that time was not touch¬ 
ed ; whether it were that the king would not stir 
too many humours at once, but, after the manner of 
good physicians, purge the head last; or that Clif¬ 
ford, from whom most of these discoveries came, re¬ 
served that piece for his own coming ewer; signify- ^ 
ing only to the king in the mean time, that he | 
doubted there were some greater ones in the business, 
whereof he would give the king farther account 
when he came to his presence. 

Upon Alhallows-day even, being now the tenth 
year of the king’s reign, the king’s second son Henry 
was created duke of York; and as well the duke, as 
divers others, noblemen, knights-bachelors, and gen¬ 
tlemen of quality, were made knights of the Bath, 
according to the ceremony. Upon the morrovi” 
after twelfth-day, the king removed^ from West¬ 
minster, where he had kept his Christmas, to the 
Tower of London. This he did as soon as he had ad¬ 
vertisement that Sir Robert Clifford, in whose bosom 
or budget most of Perkin’s secrets were laid up, was 
come into England. And the place of the Tower 
was chosen to that end, that if Clifford should accuse 
any of the great ones, they might, without suspicion, 
or noise, or sending abroad of warrants, be presently 
attached; the court and prison being within the 
cincture of one wall. After a day or two, the king 
drew unto him a selected council, and admitted 
Clifford to his presence ; who first fell down at his 
feet, and in all humble manner craved the king’s 
pardon; which the king then granted, though he 
I were indeed secretly assured of his life before. 
Then commanded to tell his knowledge, he did 
amongst many others, of himself, not interrogated, 
impeach Sir William Stanley, the lord chamberlain 
of the king’s household. 

The king seemed to be much amazed at the nam¬ 
ing of this lord, as if he had heard the news of 
some strange and fearful prodigy. To hear a man 
■ that had done him service of so high a nature, as to 
save his life, and set the crown upon his head; a 
man that enjoyed, by his favour and advancement, 
so great a fortune both in honour and riches; a 
man, that was tied unto him in so near a hand of 
alliance, his brother having married the king’s 
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mothf r; and lastly, a man to whom he had committed 
the trust of his person, in mating him his chamber- 
lain : that this man, no ways disgraced, no ways 
discontent, no ways put in fear, should be false unto 
him. Clifbrd was required to say over again and 
again, the particulars of his accusation; being 
warned, that in a matter so unlikely, and that con¬ 
cerned so great a servant of the king’s, he should 
not in any wise go too far. But the king finding 
that he did sadly and constantly, without hesitation 
or varying, and with those civil protestations that 
were fit, stand to that that he had said, offering to 
justify it Upon his soul and life, he caused him to 
he removed. And after he had not a little bemoaned 
liimself unto his council there present, gave order 
that Sir William Stanley should be restrained in his 
own chamber where he lay before, in the square 
tower : and the next day he was examined by the 
lords. Upon his examination he denied little of 
that wherewith he was charged, nor endeavoured 
much to excuse or extenuate his fault: so that, not 
very wisely, thinking to make his offence less by 
confession, he made it enough for condemnation. 
It was conceived, that he trusted much to his former 
merits, and the interest that hi.s brother had in the 
king. But those helps were overweighed by divers 
things that made against him, and were predominant 
in the king’s nature and mind. First, an over-merit; 
for convenient merit, unto which reward may easily 
reach, doth best with kings. Next, the sense of his 
power; for the king thought, that he that could set 
him up, was the more dangerous to pull him down. 
Thirdly, the glimmering of a confiscation; for he 
was the richest subject for value in the kingdom: 
there being found in his castle of Holt forty thousand 
marks in ready money and plate, besides jewels, 
household-stuff, stocks upon his grounds, and other 
personal estate, exceeding great. And for his revenue 
in land and fee, it was three thousand pounds a year 
of old rent, a great matter in those times. Lastly, 
the nature of the time; for if the king had been 
out of fear of his own estate, it was not unlike ho 
would have spared his life. But the cloud of so 
great a rebellion hanging over his head, made him 
work sure. Wherefore after some six weeks’ dis¬ 
tance of time, which the king did honourably inter¬ 
pose, both to give space to his brother’s intercession, 
and to show to the world that he had a conflict with 
himself what he should do; he wa.s arraigned of high 
treason, and condemned, and presently after beheaded. 

Yet is it to this day left but in dark memory, both 
what the case of this noble person was, for which 
he Buffered; and what likewise was the ground and 
cause of his defection, and the alienation of his 
heart from the king, Ilis case was said to be this ; 
That in discourse between Sir Robert Clifford and 
him he had said, That if lie were sure that that 
young map were king Edward’s son, he would never 
bear arms against him.” This case seems some¬ 
what a hard case, both in respect of the conditional, 
and in rc?spect of the other words. But for the con¬ 
ditional, it seemeth the judge.s of that time, W'lio were 
learned men, and the three chief of them of tlie privy- 
council, thought it was a dangerous thing to admit 


ifs and ands, to qualify' words of treason; whereby 
every man might express his malice, and blanch 
his danger. And it was like to the case, in the 
following times, of Elizabeth Barton, the holy maid 
of Kent; who had said, ** That if king Henry the 
eighth did not take Catherine his wife again, he 
should be deprived of his crown, and die the death 
of a dog.” And infinite cases may he put of like 
nature ; which, it seemeth, the grave judges taking 
into consideration, vroulcl not admit of treasons on 
condition. And as for the positive words, “ That 
he would not bear arms against king Edward’s son 
though the w^ords seem calm, yet it was a plain and 
direct overruling of the king’s title, either by the 
line of Lancaster, or by act of parliament; which, 
no doubt, pierced the king more, than if Stanley had 
charged his lance upon him in the field. For if Stan¬ 
ley would hold that opinion, that a son of king Edward 
had still the better right, he being so princii)a] a 
person of authority and fiivour about the king, it 
was to teach all England to say as much. And 
therefore, ns those times w^ere, tliat speech touched 
the quick. But some writers do put this out of doubt; 
for they say, that Stanley did expressly promise to 
aid Perkin, and sent him some help of treasure. 

Nowforthe motive of his falling off from the king; 
it is true, that at Bosworth-fudd the king was beset, 
and in a manner enclosed round about by the troops 
of king Richard, and in manifest danger of his life; 
when this Stanley was sent by bis brother, with three 
thousand men to his rescue, whicli he perfornled so, 
that king Richard was slain upon the place. 8o as 
the condition of mortal men is not capable of a greater 
benefit, than the kingreceived by the hands of Stan¬ 
ley; being like the benefit of Christ, at once to save 
and crown. For whicli service the king gave him 
great gifts, made Iiim his counsellor and chamber- 
lain : and, somewhat contraiy to his nature, had 
winked at the great spoils of Bosworth-field, which 
came almost wholly to this man’s hands, to his in¬ 
finite enriching. Yet nevertheless, blown up with 
the conceit of his merit, he did not think he had 
received good measure from the king, at least not 
pressing down and running over, as he expected. 
And his ambition was so exorbitant and unbounded, 
as he became suitor to the king for the earldom 
of Cheater: which ever being a kind of appendage 
to the principality of Wales, and using to go to the 
king’s son, his suit did not only end in a denial but 
in a distaste : the king perceiving thereby, that his 
desires were intemperate, and his cogitations vast and 
irregular, and that his forim^r benefits were butcheap, 
and lightly regarded by him. Wherefore the king 
began not to lirook liim well. And as a little leaven 
of new distaste doth commonly sour the whole lump 
of former merits, the king’s wit began now to .sug¬ 
gest unto his passion, that Stanley at Bosworth-field, 
though he came time enough to save his life, yet 
he stayed long emough to endanger it But yet hav¬ 
ing no matter against him, he continued him in his 
places until this his fall. 

After him was made lord chamberlain Giles lord 
D’Aubigney, a man of great sufficiency and valour: 

the more bccitid# he ww gentte 
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There was a common opinion, that Sir Robert 
Clifford, who now was become the state informer, 
was from the beginning an emissary and spy of the 
king’s ; and that he fled over into Flanders with 
his consent and privity. But this is not probable ; 
both because he never recovered that degree of grace 
which he had with the king before his going over ; 
and chiefly, for that the discovery which he had 
made touching the lord chamberlain, which was his 
great service, grew not from any thing he learned 
abroad, for that he knew it well before he went. 

These executions, and especially that of the lord 
chamberlain, which was the chief strength of the 
party, and by means of Sir Robert Clifford, who 
was the most inwmrd man of trust amongst them, 
did extremely quail the design of Perkin and his 
complices, as well through discouragement as distrust 
So that they were now, like sand without lime, ill 
hound together; especially as many as were English, 
who were at a gaze, looking strange one upon an¬ 
other, not knowing who was faithful to their side; 
hut thinking, that the king, what with his baits, and 
what with his nets, would draw them all unto him that 
were any thing worth. And indeed it came to pass, 
that divers came away by the thread, sometimes one, 
and sometimes another. Barley, that was joint com¬ 
missioner with Clifford, did hold out one of the longest, 
till Perkin was far worn ; yet made his peace at the 
length. But the fall of this great man, being in so 
high authority and favour, as was thought, with the 
king ; and the manner of carriage of the business, as 
if there had been secret inquisition upon him for a 
great time before ; and the cause for which he suf¬ 
fered, which was little more than for saying in effect 
that the title of York was better than the title of 
Lancaster; which was the case of almost every man, 
at the least in opinion; was matter of great terror 
amongst all the king’s servants and subjects; inso- | 
much as no man almost thought himself secure, 
and men durst scarce commune or talk one with 
another, hut there was a general diffidence every 
where: which nevertheless made the king rather 
more absolute than more safe. For “ bleeding 
inwards, and shut vapours, strangle soonest, and 
oppress most.” 

Hereupon presently came forth swarms and volleys 
of libels, which are the gusts of liberty of speech 
restrained, and the females of sedition, containing 
bitter invectives and slanders against the king and 
some of the council: for the contriving and dispers¬ 
ing whereof, after great diligence of inquiry, five 
mean persons were caught up and executed. 

Meanwhile the king did not neglect Ireland, being 
the soil where these mushrooms and upstart weeds, 
that spring up in a night, did chiefly prosper. He 
sent therefore from hence, for the better settling of 
his aflairs there, commissioners of both robes, the 
prior of Lanthony, to be his chancellor in that king¬ 
dom ; and Sir Edward Poynings, with a power of 
men, and a marshal commission, together with a 
civil power of his lieutenant, with a clause, that the 
earl of Kildare, then deputy, should obey him. But 
the wild Irish, who were the principal offenders, 
fled into the woods and hogs, after their manner; 


and those that knew themselves guilty in the pale 
fled to them. So that Sir Edward Poynings was 
enforced to make a wild chase upon the wild Irish: 
where, in respect of the mountains and fastnesses, 
he did little good. Which, either out of a suspi¬ 
cious melancholy upon his had success, or the better 
to save his service from disgrace, he would needs 
impute unto the comfort that the rebels should re¬ 
ceive underhand from the earl of Kildare ; every 
light suspicion growing upon the earl, in respect of 
the Kildare that was in the action of Lambert Sim- 
nel, and slain at Stokefield. Wherefore he caused 
the earl to be apprehended, and sent into England; 
where, upon examination, he cleared himself so well, 
as he was replaced in his government. But Poyn¬ 
ings, the better to make compensation of the meagre¬ 
ness of his service in the wars by acts of peace, 
called a parliament; where was made that memor¬ 
able act, which at this day is called Poynings’ law, 
whereby all the statutes of England were made to 
be of force in Ireland: for before they were not, 
neither are any now in force in Ireland, which were 
made in England since that time; which w^as the 
tenth year of the king. 

About this time began to be discovered in the 
king that disposition, which afterwards, nourished 
and whet on by bad counsellors and ministers, 
proved the blot of his times : which was the course 
he took to crush treasure out of his subjects* purses, 
by forfeitures upon penal laws. At this men did 
startle the more at this time, because it appeared 
plainly to be in the king’s nature, and not out of his 
necessity, he being now in float for treasure : for 
that he had newly received the peace-money from 
France, the benevolence-money from his subjects, and 
great casualties upon the confiscations of the lord 
chamberlain, and divers others. The first noted case 
of this kind was that of Sir William Capel, alderman 
of London ; who, upon sundry penal laws, was con¬ 
demned in the sum of seven and twenty hundred 
pounds, and compounded with the king for sixteen 
hundred: and yet after, Empson would have cut 
another chop out of him, if the king had not died in 
the instant. 

The summer following, the king, to comfort his 
mother, whom he did always tenderly love and 
revere, and to make open demonstration to the 
world, that the proceedings against Sir William 
Stanley, which was imposed upon him by necessity 
of state, had not in any degree diminished the affec¬ 
tion he bare to Thomas his brother, went in progress 
to Latham, to make merry with his mother and the 
earl, and lay there divers days. 

During this progress, Perkin Warheck, finding that 
time and temporizing, which, whilst his practices 
were covert and wrought well in England, made for 
him; did now, when they were discovered and de¬ 
feated, rather make against him, for that when 
matters once go down the hill, they stay not without 
a new force; resolved to try his adventure in some 
exploit upon England; hoping still upon the affec¬ 
tions of the common people tpwards the house of 
York. Which body of common people he thought 
was not to be practised upon, as persons of quality 
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are ; but that the only’'practice upon their affections 
was to set up a standard in the field. The place 
where he should make his attempt, he chose to be 
the coast of Kent. 

The king by this time was grown to such a height 
of reputation for cunning and policy, that every acci¬ 
dent and event that went well, was laid and imputed 
to his foresight, as if he had set it before: as in this 
particular of Perkin’s design upon Kent. Por the 
world would not believe afterwards, but the king, 
having secret intelligence of Perkin’s intention for 
Kent, the better to draw it on, went of purpose into 
the north afar off, laying an open side unto Perkin, 
to make him come to the close, and so to trip up his 
heels, having made sure in Kent beforehand. 

But so it was, that Perkin had gathered together 
a power of all nations, neither in number, nor in the 
hardiness and courage of the persons, contemptible, 
but in their nature and fortunes to be feared, as well 
of friends as enemies; being bankrupts, and many 
of them felons, and such as lived by rapine. These 
he put to sea, and arrived upon the coast of Sand¬ 
wich and Deal in Kent, about July. 

There he cast anchor, and to prove the affections 
of the people, sent some of his men to land, making 
great boasts of the power that was to follow. The 
Kentish men, perceiving that Perkin was not followed 
by any English of name or account, and that his 
■ forces consisted but of strangers born, and most of 
them base people and freebooters, fitter to spoil a 
coast than to recover a kingdom ; resorting unto the 
principal gentlemen of the country, professed their 
loyalty to the king, and desired to be directed and 
commanded for the best of the king’s service. The 
gentlemen entering into consultation, directed some 
forces in good number to show themselves upon the 
coast; and some of them to make signs to entice 
Perkin’s soldiers to land, as if they would join with 
them ; and some others to appear from some other 
places, and to make semblance as if they fled from 
them, the better to encourage them to land. But 
Perkin, who by playing the prince, or else taught 
by secretary Prion, had learned thus much, that 
people under command do use to consult, and after 
to march in order, and rebels contrariwise run upon 
a head together in confusion, considering the delay 
of time, and observing their orderly and not tumul¬ 
tuary arming, doubted the worst. And therefore 
the wily youth would not set one foot out of his 
ship, till he might see things w^ere sure. Wherefore 
the king’s forces, perceiving that they could draw 
on no more than those that were formerly landed, 
set upon them and cut them in pieces, ere they could 
fly back to their ships. In which skirmish, besides 
those that fled and were slain, there were taken 
about a hundred and fifty persons. Which, for that 
the king thought, that to punish a few for example 
was gentleman’s pay; but for rascal people, they 
were to be cut off every man, especially in the be¬ 
ginning of an enterprise: and likewise for that he 
saw, that Perkin’s forces would now consist chiefly 
of such rabble and scum of desperate people, he 
therefore hanged them all for the greater terror. 
They were brought to London all railed in ropes, 


like a team of horses in a cart, and were executed 
some of them at London and Wapping, and the rest 
at divers places upon the sea-coast of Kent, Sussex, 
and Norfolk, for sea-marks or light-houses, to teach 
Perkin’s people to avoid the coast. The king being 
advertized of the landing of the rebels, thought to 
leave his progress: but being certified the next day, 
that they were partly defeated, and partly fled, he 
continued his progress, and sent Sir Richard Guild¬ 
ford into Kent in message ; who calling the country 
together, did much commend from the king their 
fidelity, manhood, and well handling of that service; 
and gave them all thanks, and, in private, promised 
reward to some particulars. 

Upon the sixteenth of November, this being the 
eleventh year of the king, was holden the serjeants* 
feast at Ely-place, there being nine serjeants of that 
call. The king, to honour the feast, was present 
with his queen at the dinner; being a prince that 
was ever ready to grace and countenance the pro¬ 
fessors of the law; having a little of that, that as 
he governed his subjects by his laws, so he governed 
his laws by his lawyers. 

This year also the king entered into league with 
the Italian potentates for the defence of Italy against 
Pranc'e. For king Charles had conquered the 
realm of Naples, and lost it again, in a kind of feli¬ 
city of a dream. He passed the whole length of 
Italy without resistance; so that it was true which 
pope Alexander was wont to say, That the French¬ 
men came into Italy with chalk in their hands, to 
mark up their lodgings, rather than with swords to 
fight. He likewise entered and won, in effect, the 
whole kingdom of Naples itself, without striking 
stroke. But presently thereupon he did commit and 
multiply so many errors, as was too great a task for 
the best fortune to overcome. He gave no content¬ 
ment to the barons of Naples, of the faction of the 
Angeovines; but scattered his rewards according to 
the mercenary appetites of some about him. He 
put all Italy upon their guard, by the seizing and 
holding of Ostia, and the protecting of the liberty of 
Pisa; which made all men suspect, that his purposes 
looked farther than his title of Naples. He fell too 
soon at differences with Ludovico Sfortia, who was 
the man that carried the keys which brought him 
in, and shut him out. He neglected to extinguish 
some relics of the war. And lastly, in regard of 
his easy passage through Italy without resistance, 
he entered into an overmuch despising of the arms 
of the Italians; whereby he left the realm of Na¬ 
ples at his departure so much the less provided. So 
that not long after his return, the whole kingdom 
revolted to Ferdinando the younger, and the French 
were quite driven out. Nevertheless Charles did 
make both great threats and great preparations to 
re-enter Italy once again. "Wherefore at the instance 
of divers of the states of Italy, and especially of 
pope Alexander, there was a league concluded be¬ 
tween the said pope, Maximilian king of the Romans, 
Henry king ^of England, Ferdinando and Isabella 
king and queen of Spain, for so they are constantly 
placed in the original treaty throughout, Augustino 
Barbadico duke of Yenice, and Ludovico Sfortia 
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duke of Milan, for the common defence of their 
estates: wherein though Ferdinando of Naples was 
not named as principal, yet, no doubt, the kingdom 
of Naples was tacitly included as a fee of the 
church. 

There died also this year Cecile duchess of York, 
mother to king Edward the fourth, at her castle of 
Barkhamsted, being of extreme years, and who had 
lived to see three princes of her body crowned, and 
font murdered. She was buried at Foderingham by 
her husband. 

This year also the king called his parliament, 
where many laws were made of a more private and 
vulgar nature, than ought to detain the reader of a 
history. And it may be justly suspected by the pro¬ 
ceedings following, that as the king did excel in 
good commonwealth laws, so nevertheless he had, 
in secret, a design to make use of them, as well for 
collecting of treasure, as for correcting of manners ; 
and so meaning thereby to harrow his people, did 
accumulate them the rather. 

The principal law that was made this parliament, 
was a law of a strange nature; rather just than 
legal; and more magnanimous than provident. This 
law did ordain; That no person that did assist in 
arms, or otherwise, the king for the time being, 
should after be impeached therefore, or attainted, 
either by the course of the law, or by act of parlia¬ 
ment. But if any such act of attainder did happen 
to be made, it should be void and of none effect j 
for that it was agreeable to reason of estate, that the 
subject should not inquire of the justness of the 
king’s title, or quarrel; and it was agreeable to 
good conscience, that, whatsoever the fortune of the 
war were, the subject should not suffer for his obe¬ 
dience. The spirit of this law was wonderful pious 
and noble, being like, in matter of war, unto the 
spirit of David in matter of plague; who said, If 
I have sinned, strike me ; hut what have these 
sheep done Neither wanted this law parts of pru¬ 
dent and deep foresight; for it did the better take 
away occasion for the people to busy themselves to 
pry into the king’s title; for that howsoever it fell, 
their safety was already provided for. Besides, it 
could not hut greatly draw unto him the love and 
hearts of the people, because he seemed more careful 
for them than for himself. But yet nevertheless it 
did take off from his party that great tie and spur 
of necessity, to fight and go victors out of the field ; 
considering their lives and fortunes were^ put in 
safety and protected, whether they stood to it or ran 
away. But the force and obligation of this law was 
in itself illusory, as to the latter part of it, by a 
precedent act of parliament to bind or frustrate a 
future. For a supreme and absolute jiower cannot 
conclude itself, neither can that which is in nature 
revocable be made fixed, no more than if a man 
should appoint or declare by his will, that if he made 
any latter will it should be void. And for the case 
of the act of parliament, there is a notable precedent 
of it in king Henry the eighth’s time; w'ho doubting 
he might die in the minority of hiS son, procured an 
act to pass. That no statute made during the minority 
of a king, should bind him or his successors, except 
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it were confirmed by the king under his great seal 
at his full age. But the first act that passed in king 
Edward the sixth’s time, was an act of repeal of that 
former act; at which time nevertheless the king 
was minor. But things that do not bind, may satisfy 
for the time. 

There was also made a shearing or under-prop- 
ping act for the benevolence: to make the sums 
which any person had agreed to pay, and neverthe¬ 
less were not brought in, to he leviable by course of 
law. Which act did not only bring in the arrears, 
but did indeed countenance the whole business, and 
was pretended to be made at the desire of those that 
had been forward to pay. 

This parliament also was made that good law, 
which gave the attaint upon a false verdict between 
party and party, which before was a kind of evangile, 
and irremediable. It extends not to causes capital, 
as well because they are for the most part at the 
king’s suit; as because in them, if they be followed 
in course of indictment, there passeth a double jury, 
the indictors, and the triers; and so not twelve men, 
but four and twenty. But it seemeth that was not 
the only reason; for this I'eason holdeth not in the 
appeal. But the great reason was, lest it should tend 
to the discouragement of jurors in cases of life and 
death ; if they should he subject to suit and penalty, 
where the favour of life maketh against them. It 
extendeth not also to any suit, where the demand is 
under the value of forty pounds; for that in such 
cases of petty value it would not quit the charge, to 
go about again. 

There was another law made against a branch of 
ingratitude in women, who having been advanced 
by their husbands, or their husbands’ ancestors, 
should alien, and thereby seek to defeat the heirs, 
or those in remainder, of the lands, whereunto they 
had been so advanced. The remedy was, by giving 
power to the next, to enter for a forfeiture. 

There was also enacted that charitable law, for 
the admission of poor suitors in forma pauperis, 
without fee to counsellor, attorney, or clerk, whereby 
poor men became rather able to vex than unable to 
sue. There were divers other good laws made that 
parliament, as we said before; but we still observe 
our manner, in selecting out those, that are not of 
a vulgar nature. 

The king this while, though he sat in parliament, 
as in full peace, and seemed to account of the de¬ 
signs of Berkin, who was now returned into Flanders, 
but as a may-game ; yet having the composition of 
a wise king, stout without, and apprehensive within, 
had given order for the watchipg of beacons upon 
the coasts, and erecting more where they stood too 
thin, and had a careful eye where this wandering 
cloud would break. But Perkin, advised to keep his 
fire, which hitherto burned as it were upon green 
wood, alive with continual blowing, sailed again 
into Ireland, whence he had formerly departed, rather 
upon the hopes of France, than upon any unreadiness 
or discouragement he found in that people. But in 
the space of time between, the king’s diligence and 
Poynings’s commission had so settled things there, 
as there was nothing left for Perkin, hut the bluster- 
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ing affection of wild and naked people. Wherefore 
he was advised by his council, to seek aid of the 
king of Scotland, a prince young and valorous, and 
in good terms with his nobles and people, and ill 
atfected to king Henry. .At this time also both 
Maximilian and Charles of Prance began to bear no 
goodwill to the king: the one being displeased with 
the king’s prohibition of commerce with Flanders j 
the other holding the king for suspect, in regard of 
his late entry into league with the Italians. Where¬ 
fore, besides the open aids of the duchess of Bur¬ 
gundy, which did with sails and oars put on and 
advance Perkin’s designs, there wanted not some 
secret tides from Maximilian and Charles, which did 
farther his fortunes : insomuch as they, both by their 
secret letters and messages, recommended him to 
the king of Scotland. 

Perkin therefore doming into Scotland upon those 
hopes, with a well-appointed company, was by the 
king of Scots, being formerly well prepai’ed, honour¬ 
ably welcomed, and soon after his arrival admitted 
to his presence, in a solemn manner: for the king 
received him in state in his chamber of presence, 
accompanied with divers of his nobles. And Perkin 
well attended, as well with those that the king had 
• sent before him, as with his own train, entered the 
room where the king was, and coming near to the 
king, and bowing a little to embrace him, he retired 
some paces back, and with a loud voice, that all that 
were present might hear him, made his declaration 
in this manner: 

“ High and mighty king, your Grace, and these 
your nobles here present, may be pleased benignly 
to bow your ears, to hear the tragedy of a young 
man, that by right ought to hold in his hand the 
ball of a kingdom; but by fortune is made himself 
a ball, tossed from misery to misery, and from place 
to place. You see here before you the spectacle 
of a Plantagenet, who hath been carried from the 
nursery to the sanctuary; from the sanctuary to the 
direful prison j from the prison to the hand of the 
cruel tormentor; and from that hand to the wide 
wilderness, as I may truly call it, for so the world 
hath been to me. So that he that is born to a great 
kingdom, hath not ground to set his foot upon, 
more than this where he now standeth by your 
princely favour. Edward the fourth, late king of 
England, as your Grace cannot but have heard, left 
turn sons, Edward, and Richard duke of York, both 
very young. Edward the eldest succeeded their 
father in' the crown, by the name of king Edward 
the fifth: but Richard duke of Gloucester, their 
unnatural uncle, first thirsting after the kingdom, 
through ambition, and afterwards thirsting for their 
blood, out of desire to secure himself, employed an 
instrument of his, confident to him, ns he thought, 
to murder them both. But this man that was em¬ 
ployed to execute that execrable tragedy, having 
cruelly slain king Edward, the eldest of the two, 
was moved partly by remorse, and partly by some 
other means, to save Richard his brother; making 
a report nevertheless to the tyrant, that he had per¬ 
formed his commandment to both brethren. This 
report was accordingly believed, and published gene¬ 


rally ; so that the world hath been possessed of an 
opinion, that they both were barbarously made 
away ; though ever truth hath some sparks that fly 
abroad, until it appear in due time, as this hath had. 
But Almighty God, that stopped the mouth of the 
lion, and saved little Joash from the tyranny of 
Athaliah, when she massacred the king’s children ; 
and did save Isaac, when the hand was stretched 
forth to sacrifice him; preserved the second brother. 
For I myself, that stand here in your presence,* am 
that very Richard, duke of York, brother of that 
unfortunate prince, king Edward the fifth, now the 
most rightful surviving heir male to that victorious 
and most noble Edward, of that name the fourth, 
late king of England. For the manner of my 
escape, it is fit it should pass in silence, or, at least, 
in a more secret relation; for that it may concern 
some alive, and the memory of some that are dead. 
Let it suffice to think, that I had then a mother 
living, a queen, and one that expected daily such a 
commandment from the tyrant, for the murdering of 
her children. Thus in my tender age escaping by 
God’s mercy out of London, I was secretly conveyed 
over sea : where after a time the party that had 
me in charge, upon what new fears, change of 
mind, or practice, God knoweth, suddenly forsook 
me. Whereby I was forced to wmnder abroad, and 
to seek mean conditions for the sustaining of my 
life. Wherefore distracted between several passions, 
the one of fear to be known, lest the tyrant should 
have a new attempt upon me ,* the other of grief 
and disdain to he unknown, and to live in that base 
and servile manner that I did ; I resolved with my¬ 
self to expect the tyrant’s death, and then to put 
myself into my sister’s hands, who was next heir to 
the crown. But in this season it happened one 
Henry Tudor, son to Edmund Tudor, earl of Rich¬ 
mond, to come from France and enter into the 
realm, and by subtile and foul means to obtain the 
crown of the same, which to me rightfully apper¬ 
tained : so that it was but a change from tyrant to 
tyrant. This Henry, my extreme and mortal ene¬ 
my, so soon as he bad knowledge of my being alive, 
imagined and wrought all the subtile ways and 
means he could, to procure my final destruction; 
for my mortal enemy hath not only falsely surmised 
me to be a feigned person, giving me nick-names, 
so abusing the wmrld; but also, to defer and put me 
from entry into England, hath ofiered large sums 
of money to corrupt the princes and their ministers, 
with whom I have been retained ; and made impor¬ 
tune labours to certain servants about my person, to 
murder or poison me, and others to forsake and 
leave my righteous quarrel, and to depart from my 
service, as Sir Robert Clifford, and others. So that 
every man of reason may well perceive that Henry, 
calling himself king of England, needed not toha\e 
bestowed such great sums of treasure, nor so to 
have busied himself wdth importune and incessant 
labour and industry, to compass my death and ruin, 
if I had been such a feigned person. But the truth 
of my cause being so manifest, moved the most 
Christian king Charles, and the lady duchess dowa¬ 
ger of Burgundy, my most dear aunt, not only to 
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acknowledge the truth thereof, butlovingly to assist 

me. But it seemeth that God above, for the good 
of this whole island, and the knitting of these two 
kingdoms of England and Scotland in a strait con¬ 
cord and amity, by so great an obligation, hath re¬ 
served the placing of me in the imperial throne of 
England for the arms and succours of your Grace. 
Neither is it the first time that a king of Scotland 
hath supported them that were bereft and spoiled of 
the kingdom of England, as of late, in fresh memory,- 
it was clone in the person of Henry the sixth. 
Wherefore, for that your Grace hath given clear 
signs, that you are in no noble quality inferior to 
your royal ancestors; I, so distressed a prince, was 
hereby moved to come and put myself into your 
royal hands, desiring your assistance to recover my 
kingdom of England j promising faithfully to bear 
myself towards your Grace no otherwise, than if I 
were your own natural brother; and will, upon the 
recovery of mine inheritance, gratefully do you ail 
the pleasure that is in my utmost power.” 

After Perkin had told his tale, king James an¬ 
swered bravely and wisely j That whatsoever he 
were, he should not repent him of putting himself 
into his hands.” And from that time forth, though 
there wanted not some about him, that would have 
persuaded him that all was but an illusion ,* yet not¬ 
withstanding, either taken by Perkin’s amiable and 
alluring behaviour, or inclining to the recommend¬ 
ation of the great princes abroad, or willing to take 
an occasion of a war against king Henry, he enter¬ 
tained him in all things, as became the person 
of Richard duke of York,* embraced his quarrelj 
and, the more to put it out of doubt, that he took 
him to be a great prince, and not a representation 
only, he gave consent, that this duke should take to 
wife the lady Catharine Gordon, daughter to the 
earl of Huntley, being a near kinswoman to the king 
himself, and a young virgin of excellent beauty and 
virtue. 

Not long after, the king of Scots in person, with 
Perkin in his company, entered with a great army, i 
though it consisted chiefiy of borderers, being raisecl ' 
somewhat suddenly, into Northumberland. And 1 
Perkin, for a perfume before him as he went, caused 
to be published a proclamation ^ of this tenor follow- ’ 
ing, in the name of Richard duke of York, true in- ( 
heritor of the crown of England : 

hath pleased God, who putteth down the | 
mighty from their seat, and exalteth the humble, c 
and sufFereth not the hopes of the just to perish in c 
the end, to give us means at the length to show our¬ 
selves armed unto our lieges and people of England, a 
But far be it from us to intend their hurt or damage, o 
or to make war upon them, otherwise than to deliver b 
ourselves and them from tyranny and oppression, t'. 
For oiir mortal enenfy Plenry Tudor, a fialse usurper h 
of the crown of England, which to us by natural n 
and lineal right appertaineth, knowing in his own a 
heart our undoubted right, we being the very Richard a 
duke of York, younger son, and now surviving heir U 
male of the noble and victorious Edward the fourth, si 


r original of this proclamation remaineth with Sir Robert 

uotton, a worthy preserver and treasurer of rare antiquities; 
3 B 2 


St late king of England, hath not only deprived us of 
►d our kingdom, but likewise hy all foul and wicked 
0 means sought to betray us, and bereave us of our 
1- life. Yet if his tyranny only extended itself to our 
person, although our royal blood teacheth us to be 
)f sensible of injuries, it should be less to our grief. 

But this Tudor, whoboasteth himself to have over- 
d throwm a tyrant, hath, ever since his first entrance 
into his usurped reign, put little in practice, but 
V tyranny and the feats thereof. 

“ For king Richard, our unnatural uncle, although 
r desire of rule did blind him, yet in his other actions, 

3 like a true Plantagenet, was noble, and loved the 
3 honour of the realm, and the contentment and com- 
r fort of his nobles and people. But this our mortal 
enemy, agreeable to the meanness of his birth, hath 
trodden under foot the honour of this nation: selling 
our best confederates for money, and making mer¬ 
chandise of the blood, estates, and /fortunes of our 
peers and subjects, by feigned wmrs, and dishonourable 
peace, only to enrich his coffers. Nor unlike hath 
been his hateful misgovernmentand evil deportments 
at home. First, he hath, to fortify his false quarrel, 
caused divers nobles of this our realm, whom he 
held suspect and stood in dread of, to be cruelly 
murdered ; as our cousin Sir William Stanley, lord 
chamberlain, Sir Simon Mountfort, Sir Robert Rat- 
clifie, William D’Aubigny, Humphrey Stafford, and 
many others, besides such as have dearly bought 
their Jives with intolerable ransoms: some of which 
nobles are now in the sanctuary. Also he hath 
long kept, and yet keepeth in prison, our right en¬ 
tirely well-beloved cousin, Edward, son and heir to 
our uncle duke of Clarence, and others; withhold¬ 
ing from them their rightful inheritance, to the in¬ 
tent they should never be of might and power to 
aid and assist us at our need, after the duty of their 
legiances. He also married by compulsion certain 
of our sisters, and also the sister of our said cousin 
the earl of Warwick, and divers other ladies of the 
royal blood, unto certain of his kinsmen and friends 
of simple and low degree; and putting apart all 
well disposed nobles, he hath none in favour and 
trust about his person, but bishop Pox, Smith, Bray, 
Lovel, Oliver King, David Owen, Risely, Tubervile, 
Tiler, Chomley, Empson, James Hobart, John Cut, 
Garth, Henry Wyat, and such other caitiffs and 
villains of birth, whicli by subtile inventions, and 
pilling of the people, have been the principal finders, 
occasioners, and counsellors of the misrule and mis¬ 
chief now reigning in England. 

‘‘ We remembering these premises, with the great 
and execrable offences daily committed and done by 
our foresaid great enemy and his adherents, in 
breaking the liberties and franchises of our mother * 
the holy church, upon pretences of wicked and 
heathenish policy, to the high displeasure of Al- 
mighty God, besides the manifold treasons, abomin¬ 
able murders, manslaughters, robberies, extortions, 
and daily pilling of the people by dismes, taxes, 
tallages, benevolences, and other unlawful impo¬ 
sitions, and grievous exactions, with many other 


from wkqso manuscripts I have had much light for the furnish¬ 
ing of this work. 
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heinous effects, to tne likely destruction and desola¬ 
tion of the whole realm: shall by God’s grace, and 
the help and assistance of the great lords of our blood, 
with the counsel of other sad persons, see that the 
commodities of our realm be employed to the most 
advantage of the same; the intercourse of merchan¬ 
dise betwixt realm and realm to be ministered and 
handled as shall more be to the common weal and 
prosperity of our subjects; and all such dismes, 
taxes, tallages, benevolences, unlawful impositions, 
and grievous exactions, as be above rehearsed, to be 
foredone and laid apart, and never from henceforth 
to be called upon, but in such cases as our noble 
progenitors, kings of England, have of old time been 
accustomed to have the aid, succour, and help of 
their subjects, and true liege-men. 

“ And farther, we do, out of our grace and cle¬ 
mency, hereby as well publish and promise to all 
our subjects remission and free pardon of all by-past 
offences w^hatsoever, against our person or estate, in 
adhering to our said enemy, by whom we know well 
they have been misled, if they shall within time 
convenient submit themselves unto us. And for 
such as shall come with the foremost to assist our 
righteous quarrel, we shall make them so far partak¬ 
ers of our princely favour and bounty, as shall be 
highly for the comfort of them and theirs, both 
during their life and after their death; as also we 
shall, by all means which God shall put into our 
hands, demean ourselves to give royal contentment 
to all degrees and estates of our people, maintaining 
the liberties of holy church in their entire, preserv¬ 
ing the honours, privileges, and pre-eminences of 
our nobles, from contempt and disparagement ac¬ 
cording to the dignity of their blood. We shall also 
unyoke our people from all heavy burdens and en¬ 
durances, and confirm our cities, boroughs, and towns, 
in their charters and freedoms, with enlargement 
where it shall be deserved; and in all points give 
our subjects cause to think, that the blessed and de¬ 
bonair government of our noble father king Edward, 
in his last times, is in us revived. 

And forasmuch as the putting to death, or tak¬ 
ing alive of our said mortal enemy, may be a mean 
to stay much effusion of blood, which otherwise 
may ensue, if by compulsion or fair promises he 
shall draw after him any number of our subjects to 
resist us, which we desire to avoid, though we be 
certainly informed, that our said enemy is purposed 
and prepared to fly the land, having already made 
over great masses of the treasure of our crown, the 
better to support him in foreign parts, we do hereby 
declare, that whosoever shall take or distress our 
said enemy, though the party be of never so mean 
• a condition, he shall be by us rewarded with a thou¬ 
sand pound in money, forthwith to be laid down to 
him, and a hundred marks by the year of inherit¬ 
ance; besides that he may otherwise merit, both 
toward God and all good people, for the destruction 
of such a tyrant. 

“ Lastly, we do all men to wit, and herein we take 
also God to witness, that whereas God hath moved 
the heart of our dearest cousin, the king of Scotland, 
to aid us in person in this our righteous quarrel; it is 


altogether without any pact or promise, or so much 
as demand of any thing that may prejudice our 
crown or subjects : but contrariwise, with promise 
on our said cousin’s part, that whensoever he shall 
find us in sufficient strength to get the upper hand 
of our enemy, which we hope will be very suddenly, 
he will forthwith peaceably return into bis own 
kingdom; contenting himself only with the glory of 
so honourable an enterprise, and our true and faith¬ 
ful love and amity: which we‘shall ever by* the 
grace of Almighty God, so order, as shall be to the 
great comfort of both kingdoms.” 

But Perkin’s proclamation did little edify with the 
people of England; neither was he the better wel¬ 
come for the company he came in. Wherefore the 
king of Scotland seeing none came in to Perkin, nor 
none stirred any where in his favour, turned his en¬ 
terprise into a road; and wasted and destroyed the 
country of Northumberland with fire and sword. 
But hearing that there were forces coming against 
him, and not willing that they should find his men 
heavy and laden with booty, he returned into Scot¬ 
land with great spoils, deferring farther prosecution 
till another time. It is said, that Perkin, acting the 
part of a prince handsomely, when he saw the Scot¬ 
tish fell to waste the country, came to the king in a 
passionate manner, making great lamentation, and 
desired, that that might not be the manner of mak¬ 
ing the war; for that no crown was so dear to his 
mind, as that he desired to purchase it with the 
blood and ruin of his country. Whereunto the 
king answered half in sport, that he doubted much 
he was careful for that that was none of his, and 
that he should be too good a steward for bis enemy, 
to save the country to his use. 

By this time, being the eleventh year of the king, 
the interruption of trade between the English and 
the Flemish began to pinch the merchants of both 
nations very sore: which moved them by all means 
they could devise, to affect and dispose their sove¬ 
reigns respectively, to open the intercourse again; 
wherein time favoured them. For the archduke 
and his council began to see, that Perkin would 
prove but a runagate and citizen of the world; and 
that it was the part of children to fall out about 
babies. And the king on his part, after the attempts 
upon Kent and Northumberland, began to have the 
business of Perkin in less estimation; so as he did 
not put it to account in any consultation of state. 
But that that moved him most was, that being a 
king that loved wealth and treasure, he could not 
endure to have trade sick, nor any obstruction to 
continue in the gate vein, which disperseth that 
blood. And yet he kept state so far, as first to be 
sought unto. Wherein the merchant adventurers 
likewise being a strong company at that time, and 
well under-set with rich men, and good order, did 
hold out bravely; taking off the commodities of 
the kingdom, though they lay dead upon their 
hands for want of vent. At the last, commission¬ 
ers met at London to treat: on the king’s part, 
bishop Fox, lord privy seal, viscount Wells, Ken¬ 
dal prior of Saint John’s, Warham master of the 
rolls, who began to gain much upon the king’f 
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opinion j Urswick, who was almost ever one; and 
Riseley: on the archduke’s part, the lord Bevers 
his admiral, the lord Verunsel president of Flanders, 
and others. These concluded a perfect treaty, both 
of amity and intercourse, between the king and the 
archduke; containing articles both of state, com¬ 
merce, and free fishing. This is that treaty which 
the Flemings call at this day intercursus magmis ; 
both because it is more complete than the precedent 
treaties of the third and fourth year of the king; 
and chiefly to give it a difference from the treaty 
that followed in the one and twentieth year of the 
king, which they call intercursus mains. In this 
treaty, there was an express article against the recep¬ 
tion of the rebels of either prince by other; purport¬ 
ing, That if any such rebel should be required, by 
the prince whose rebel he was, of the prince con¬ 
federate, that forthwith the prince confederate should 
by proclamation command him to avoid the country: 
which if he did not within fifteen days, the rebel 
was to stand proscribed, and put out of protection. 
But nevertheless in this article Perkin was not 
named, neither perhaps contained, because he was 
no rebel. But by this means his wings were dipt 
of his followers that were English. And it was ex¬ 
pressly comprised in the treaty, that it should extend 
to the territories of the duchess dowager. After the 
intercourse thus restored, the English merchants 
came again to their mansion at Antwerp, where they 
were received with procession and great joy. 

The winter following, being the twelfth year of 
his reign, the king called again his parliament ; 
where he did much exaggerate both the malice, and 
the cruel predatory war lately made by the king of 
Scotland: That that king, being in amity with him, 
and no ways provoked, should so burn in hatred to¬ 
wards him, as to drink of the lees and dregs of Per¬ 
kin’s intoxication, who was everywhere else detected 
and discarded; and that when he perceived it was 
out of his reach to do the king any hurt, he had 
turned his arms upon unarmed and unprovided 
people, to spoil only and depopulate, contrary to the 
laws both of war and peace, concluding, that he 
could neither with honour, nor with the safety of 
his people, to whom he did owe protection, let pass 
these wrongs unrevenged. The parliament under¬ 
stood him well, and gave him a subsidy, limited to 
the sum of one hundred and twenty thousand pounds, 
besides two fifteens; for his wars were always to 
him as a mine of treasure of a strange kind of ore; 
iron at the top, and gold and silver at the bottom. 
At this parliament, for that there had been so much 
lime spent in making laws the year before, and for 
that it was called purposely in respect of the Scot¬ 
tish war, there were no laws made to be remembered. 
Only there passed a law, at the suit of the merchant 
adventurers of England against the merchant ad¬ 
venturers of London, for monopolizing and exact¬ 
ing upon the trade: which it seemeth they did a 
little to save themselves, after the hard time they 
had sustained by want of trade. But those innova¬ 
tions were taken away by parliament. 

But it was fatal to the king to fight for his money; 
and though he avoided to fight with enemies abroad, 


yet he was still enforced to fight for it with rebels 
at home : for no sooner began the subsidy to be 
levied in Cornwall, but the people there began to 
grudge and murmur. The Cornish being a race of 
men, stout of stomach, mighty of body and limb, 
and that lived hardly in a barren country, and many 
of them could, for a need, live under ground, that 
were tinners. They muttered extremely, that it was 
a thing not to be suffered, that for a little stir of 
the Scots, soon blown over, they should be thus 
grinded to powder with payments: and said, it was 
for them to pay that had too much, and lived idly. 
But they would eat their bread that they got with 
the sweat of their brows, and no man should take it 
from them. And as in the tides of people once up, 
there want not commonly stirring winds to make 
them more rough; so this people did light upon 
two ringleaders or captains of the rout. The one 
was Michael Joseph, a blacksmith or farrier of Bod¬ 
min, a notable talking fellow, and no less desirous 
to be talked of. The other was Thomas Flam- 
mock, a lawyer, who, by telling his neighbours 
commonly upon any occasion that the law was on 
their side, had gotten great sway amongst them. 
This man talked learnedly, and as if he could 
tell how to make a rebellion, and never break the 
peace. He told the people, that subsidies were 
not to be granted, nor levied in this case; that 
is, for wars of Scotland: for that the law had pro¬ 
vided another course, by service of escuage, for those 
journeys; much less when all was quiet, and war 
was made but a pretence to poll and pill the people. 
And therefore that it was good they should not 
stand like sheep before the shearers, hut put on 
harness, and take weapons in their hands. Yet to 
do no creature hurt; but go and deliver the king a 
strong petition, for the laying down of those griev¬ 
ous payments, and for the punishment of those that 
had given him that counsel; to make others beware 
how they did the like in time to come. And said, 
for his part he did not see how they could do the 
duty of true Englishmen, and good liege-men, ex¬ 
cept they did deliver the king from such wicked 
ones, that would destroy both him and the country. 
Their aim was at archbishop Morton and Sir Regi¬ 
nald Bray, who were the king’s skreens in this envy. 

After that these two, Flammock and the black¬ 
smith, had by joint and several pratings found tokens 
of consent in the multitude, they offered themselves 
to lead them, until they should hear of better men 
to be their leaders, which they said would he ere long: 
telling them farther, that they would be hut their 
servants, and first in every danger; but doubted not 
but to make both the west-end and the east-end of 
England to meet in so good a quarrel; and that all, 
rightly understood, was but for the king’s service. 
The people, upon these seditious instigations, did 
arm, most of them with bows, and arrows, and bills, 
and such other weapons of rude and country people, 
and forthwith under the command of their leaders, 
which in such cases is ever at pleasure, marched 
out of Cornwall through Devonshire unto Taunton 
in Somersetshire, without any slaughter, violence, or 
spoil of the country. At Taunton they killed in fury 
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an o^cious and eager commissioner for the subsidy, 
whom they called the provost of Perin. Thence 
the}’’ marched to Wells, where the lord Audley, with 
whom their leaders had before some secret intelli¬ 
gence, a nobleman of an ancient family, but unquiet 
and popular, and aspiring to ruin, came in to them, 
and was by them, with great gladness and cries of 
joy, accepted as their general; they being now proud 
that they w’^ere led by a nobleman. The lord Aud¬ 
ley led them on from Wells to Salisbury, and from 
Salisbury to Winchester. Thence the foolish people, 
who, in elFect, led their leaders, had a mind to he led 
into Kent, fancying that the people there would join 
with them; contrary to all reason or judgment, con¬ 
sidering the Kentish men had showed great loyalty 
and alfection to the king so lately before. But the 
rude people had heard Plammock say, that Kent was 
never conquered, and that they were the freest 
people of England. And upon these vain noises, 
they looked for great matters at their hands, in a 
cause which they conceited to be for the liberty of 
the subject. But when they were come into Kent, 
the country w^as so well settled, both by the king^s 
late kind usage towards them, and by the credit and 
power of the earl of Kent, the lord Abergavenny, and 
f, the lord Cobham, as neither gentleman nor yeoman 
came in to their aid; which did much damp and dis¬ 
may many of the simpler sort; insomuch as divers 
of them did secretly fly from the army, and went 
home: but the sturdier sort, and those that were 
most engaged, stood by it, and rather waxed proud, 
than failed in hopes and courage. For as it did 
somewhat appal them, that the people came not in 
to them ; so it did no less encourage them, that the 
king’s forces had not set upon them, having marched 
from the west unto the east of England. Wherefore 
they kept on their way, and encamped upon Black- 
heath, between Greenwich and Eltham; threatening 
either to bid battle to the king, for now the seas 
went higher than to Morton and Bray, or to take 
London within his view; imagining with themselves, 
there to find no less fear than wealth. 

But to return to the king. When first he heard 
of this commotion of the Cornish men occasioned by 
the subsidy, he was much troubled therewith; not 
for itself, hut in regard of the concurrence of other 
dangers that did hang over him at that time. For 
he doubted lest a war from Scotland, a rebellion from 
Cornwall, and the practices and conspiracies of Per¬ 
kin and his partakers, would come upon him at once: 
knowing well, that it was a dangerous triplicity to 
a monarchy, to have the arms of a foreigner, the dis¬ 
contents of subjects, and the title of a pretender to 
meet. Nevertheless the occasion took him in some 
part well provided. For as soon as the parliament 
had broken up, the king had presently raised a puis¬ 
sant army to war upon Scotland, And king James 
of Scotland likewise, on his part, had made great 
preparations, either for defence, or for new assailing 
of England. But as for the king’s forces, they were 
not only in preparation, but in readiness presently to 
set forth, under the conduct of D’Auhigny the lord 
chamberlain. But as soon as the king understood 
of the rebellion of Cornwall, he stayed those forces, 


retaining them for his own service and safety. But 
therewithal he despatched the earl of Surrey into 
the north, for the defence and strength of those parts, 
in case the Scots should stir. But for the course he 
held towards the rebels, it was utterly differing from 
his former custom and practice: which w^as ever full 
of forwardness and celerity to make head against 
them, or to set upon them as soon as ever they w’ere 
in action. This he was wont to do. But now, be¬ 
sides, that he was attempered by years, and le^s in 
love with dangers, by the continued fruition of a 
crown; it was a time when the various appearance 
to his thoughts of perils of several natures, and from 
clivers parts, did make him judge it his best and 
surest way, to keep his strength together in the seat 
and centre of his kingdom : according to the ancient 
Indian emblem, in such a swelling season, to hold 
the hand upon the middle of the bladder, that no 
side might rise. Besides, there was no necessity put 
upon him to alter his counsel. For neither did the 
rebels spoil the country, in which case it had been dis¬ 
honour to abandon his people : neither on the other 
side did their forces gather or increase, ■which might 
hasten him to, precipitate and assail them before 
they grew’’ too strong. And lastly, both reason of 
estate and war seemed to agree with this course: for 
that insurrections of base people are commonly more 
furious in their beginnings. And by this means also 
he had them the more at vantage, being tired and 
harassed with a long march; and more at mercy, 
being cut off far from their country, and therefore 
not able by any sudden flight to get to retreat, and 
to renew the troubles. 

When therefore the rebels w’ere encamped on 
Blackheath upon the hill, whence they might behold 
the city of London, and the fair valley about it; the 
king knowing well, that it stood him upon, by how 
much the more he had hitherto protracted the time 
in not encountering them, by so much the sooner to 
despatch with them, that it might appear to have 
been no coldness in fore-slowing, but wisdom in 
choosing his time; resolved with all speed to assail 
them, and yet with that providence and surety, as 
should leave little to venture or fortune. And hav¬ 
ing very great and puissant forces about him, the 
better to master all events and accidents, he divided 
them into three parts; the first was led by the earl 
of Oxford in chief, assisted by the earls of Essex 
and Suffolk. These noblemen were appointed, wdth 
some cornets of horse, and bands of foot, and good 
store of artillery, wheeling about to j)ut themselves 
beyond the hill where the rebels were encamped; 
and to beset all the skirts and descents thereof, ex¬ 
cept those that lay towards London; thereby to have 
these wild beasts, as it w^ere, in a toil. The second 
part of his forces, which were those that were to be 
most in action, and npon which he relied most for 
the fortune of the day, he did assign to be led by the 
lord chamberlain, who was appointed to set upon 
the rebels in front, from that side which is towards 
London. The third part of his forces, being like¬ 
wise great and brave forces, he retained about him¬ 
self, to be ready upon all events to restore the fight, 
or consummate the victory; and meanwhile to 
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secure the city. And for that purpose he encamped 
in person in Saint George’s Fields, putting himself 
between the city and the rebels. But the city of 
London, especially at the first, upon the near en¬ 
campment of the rebels, was in great tumult: as it 
useth to be with wealthy and populous cities, espe¬ 
cially those which for greatness and fortune are 
queens of their regions, who seldom see out of their 
windows, or from their towers, an army of enemies. 
But that which troubled them most, was the con¬ 
ceit, that they dealt with a rout of people, with 
whom there was no composition or condition, or 
orderly treating, if need were; but likely to be bent 
altogether upon rapine and spoil. And although 
they had heard that the rebels had behaved them¬ 
selves quietly and modestly by the wuiy as they 
went; yet they doubted much that would not last, 
but rather make them more hungry, and more in 
appetite to fall upon spoil in the end. Wherefore 
there was great running to and fro of people, some 
to the gates, some to the walls, some to the water¬ 
side : giving themselves alarms and panic fears con¬ 
tinually. Nevertheless both Tate the lord mayor, 
and Shaw and Haddon the sherilFs, did their part 
stoutly and well, in arming and ordering the people. 
And the king likewise did adjoin some captains of 
experience in the wars, to advise and assist the citi¬ 
zens. But soon after, when they understood that 
the king had so ordered the matter, that the rebels 
must win three battles, before they could approach 
the city, and that he had put his own person be¬ 
tween the rebels and them, and that the great care 
was, rather how to impound the rebels that none of 
them might escape, than that any doubt was made 
to vanquish them j they grew to be quiet and out 
of fear; the rather for the confidence they reposed, 
which was not small, in the three leaders, Oxford, 
Essex, and B’Aubigny; all men well famed and 
loved amongst the people. As for Jasper duke of 
Bedford, whom the king used to employ with the first 
in his wars, he was then sick, and died soon after. 

It was the two and twentieth of June, and a 
Saturda}", which was the day of the week the king 
fancied, when the battle was fought; though the 
king had, by all the art he could devise, given out a 
false day, as if he prepared to give the rebels battle 
on the Monday following, the better to find them 
unprovided, and in disarray. The lords that were 
appointed to circle the hill, had some days before 
planted themselves, as at the receit, in places con¬ 
venient. In the afternoon, towards the decline of 
the day, which was done, the better to keep the re¬ 
bels in opinion that they should not fight that day, 
the lord D’Aubigny marched on towards them, and 
first beat some troops of them from Deptford-bridge, 
where they fought manfully j but, being in no great 
number, were soon driven back, and fled up to their 
main army upon the hill. The army at that time, 
hearing of the approach of the king’s forces, were 
putting themselves in array, not without much con¬ 
fusion. But neither had they placed, upon the first 
high ground towards the bridge, any forces to 
second the troops below, that kept the bridge; nei¬ 
ther had they brought forwards their main battle, 


[ which stood in array far into the heath, near to the 
ascent of the hill. So that the earl with his forces 
mounted the hill, and recovered the plain without 
resistance. The lord D’Aubigny charged them with 
great fury; insomuch as it had like, by accident, to 
have branded the fortune of the day: for, by incon¬ 
siderate forwardness in fighting at the head of his 
troops, he was taken by the rebels, but immediately 
rescued ai^d delivered^ The rebels maintained the 
fight for a small time, and for their persons showed 
no want of courage ; but being ill armed, and ill 
led, and without horse or artillery, they Were with 
no great difficulty cut in pieces, and put to flight. 
And for their three leaders, the lord Audley, the 
blacksmith, and Flammock, as commonly the cap¬ 
tains of commotions are but half-conraged men, suf¬ 
fered themselves to be taken alive. The number 
slain on the rebels’ part were some two thousand 
men j their army amounting, as it is said, unto the 
number of sixteen thousand. The rest were, in 
effect, all taken; for that the hill, as was said, was 
encompassed with the king’s forces round about On 
the king’s part there died about three hundred, 
most of them shot with arrows, which were reported 
to be of the length of a tailor’s yard 5 so strong and 
mighty a bow the Cornish-men were said to draw. 

The victory thus obtained, the king created divers 
bannerets, as well upon Blackheath, where his lieu¬ 
tenant had won the field, whither he rode in pei’son 
to perform the said creation, as in St George’s 
Fields, where his own person had been encamped. 
And for matter of liberality, he did, by open edict, 
give the goods of all the prisoners unto those that 
had taken them ,• either to take them in kind, or com¬ 
pound for them, as they could. After matter of 
honour and liberality, followed matter of severity 
and execution. The lord Audley was led from New¬ 
gate to Tower-liill, in a paper coat painted with his 
own arms ; the arms reversed, the coat torn, and lie 
at Tower-hill beheaded. Flammock and the black¬ 
smith were hanged, drawn, and quartered at Tyburn: 
the blacksmith taking pleasure upon the hurdle, as 
it seemeth by words that he uttered, to think that 
he should be famous in after times. The king was 
once in mind to have sent down Flammock and the 
blacksmith to have been executed in Cornwall, for 
the more terror: but being advertised that the 
country was yet unquiet and boiling, he thought bet¬ 
ter not to irritate the people farther. All the rest 
were pardoned by proclamation, and to take out 
their pardons under seal, as many as would. So 
that, more than the blood drawn in the field, the 
king did satisfy himself with the lives of only three 
offenders, for the expiation of this great rebellion. 

It was a strange thing to observe the variety and 
inequality of the king’s executions and pardons; 
and a man would think it, at the first, a kind of lot¬ 
tery or chance. But, looking into it more nearly, 
one shall find there was reason for it, much more, 
perhaps, than after so long a distance of time we 
can now discern. In the Kentish commotion, which 
was hut a handful of men, there were executed to 
the number of one hundred and fifty: and in this so 
mighty a rebellion but three* Whether it were 
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that the king put to account the men that were 
slain in the field, or that he was not willing to be 
severe in a popular cause, or that the harmless be¬ 
haviour of this people, that came from the west of 
England to the east, without mischief almost, or 
spoil of the country, did somewhat mollify him, and 
move him to compassionj or lastly, that he made a 
great difference between people that did rebel upon 
wantonness, and them that did rebel upon want. 

After the Cornish-men were defeated, there came 
from Calais to the king an honourable ambassage 
from the French king, which had arrived at Calais 
a month before, and there was stayed in respect of 
the troubles, but honourably entertained and de¬ 
frayed. The king, at their first coming, sent unto 
them, and prayed them to have patience,.till a little 
smoke, that was raised in his country, were over, 
which would soon be : slighting, as his manner 
was, that openly, which nevertheless he intended 
seriously. 

This ambassage concerned no great affair, hut only 
the prolongation of days for payment of moneys, and 
some other particulars of the frontiers. And it was, 
indeed, but a wooing ambassage, wdth good respects 
to entertain the king in good affection; but nothing 
was done or handled to the derogation of the king^s 
late treaty with the Italians. 

But during the time that the Cornish-men were in 
their march towards London, the king of Scotland, 
well advertised of all that passed, and knowing him¬ 
self sure of a w'ar from England, whensoever those 
stirs were appeased, neglected not his opportunity ; 
but thinking the king had his hands full, entered 
the frontiers of England again with an army, and 
besieged the castle of Norham in person, with part 
of his forces, sending the rest to forage the country. 
But Fox, bishop of Duresme, a wise man, and one 
that could see through the present to the future, 
doubting as much before, had caused his castle of 
Norham to be strongly fortified, and furnished with 
all kind of munition; and had manned it likewise 
with a very great number of tall soldiers, more than 
for the proportion of the castle, reckoning rather 
upon a sharp assault than a long siege. And for the 
epuntry likewise, he had caused the people to wnth- 
draw their cattle and goods into fast places, that 
were not of easy approach ; and sent in post to the 
earl of Surrey, who was not far off, in Yorkshire, to 
come in diligence to the succour. So as the Scottish 
king both failed of doing good upon the castle, and 
his men had but a catching harvest of their spoils: 
and when he understood that the earl of Surrey was 
coming on with great forces he returned back into 
Scotland. The earl, finding the castle freed, and the 
enemy retired, pursued with all celerity into Scot¬ 
land, hoping to have overtaken the Scottish king, 
and to have given him battle; hut, not attaining 
him in time, sat down before the castle of Aton, one 
of the strongest places, then esteemed, between Ber¬ 
wick and Edinburgh, which in a small time he took. 
And soon after, the Scottish king retiring farther 
into his country, and the weather being extraordi¬ 
nary foul and stormy, the earl returned into England. 
So that the expeditions on both parts were, in effect, 


but a castle taken, and a castle distressed ; not an¬ 
swerable to the puissance of the forces, nor to the 
heat of the quarrel, nor to the greatness of the ex¬ 
pectation. 

Amongst these' troubles, both civil and external, 
came into England from Spain, Peter Hialas, some 
call him Elias, surely he was the forerunner of the 
good hap that we enjoy at this day: for his ambas¬ 
sage set the truce between England and Scotland j 
the truce drew on the peace; the peace the mar¬ 
riage ; and the marriage the union of the kingdoms; 
a man of great wisdom, and, as those times were, not 
unlearned; sent from Ferdinandoand Isabella,kings 
of Spain, unto the king, to treat a marriage between 
Catherine, their second daughter, and prince Arthur. 
This treaty w^as by him set in a very good way, and 
almost brought to perfection. But it so fell out by 
the way, that upon some conference which he had 
w^ith the king touching this business, the king, who 
had a great dexterity in getting suddenly into the 
bosom of the ambassadors of foreign princes, if he 
liked the men; insomuch as he would many times 
communicate with them of his own affairs, yea, and 
employ them in his service, fell into speech and 
discourse incidently, concerning the ending of the 
debates and differences wuth. Scotland. For the king 
naturally did not love the barren wars with Scotland, 
though he made his profit of the noise of them. And 
he wanted not in the council of Scotland, those that 
would advise their king to meet him at the half way, 
and to give over the war with England; pretending 
to be good patriots, but indeed favouring the affairs 
of the king. Only his heart was too great to begin 
w’ith Scotland for the motion of peace. On the other 
side, he had met wuth an ally of Ferdinando of 
Arragon, as fit for his turn as could be. For after 
that king Ferdinando had, upon assured confidence 
of the marriage to succeed, taken upon him the 
person of a fraternal ally to the king, he would not 
let, in a Spanish gravity, to counsel the king in his 
own affairs. And the king on his part, not being 
wanting to himself, but making use of every man’s 
humours, made his advantage of this in such things 
as he thought either not decent, or not pleasant to 
proceed from himself; putting them off as done by 
the council of Ferdinando. Wherefore he was cpn- 
tent that Hialas, as in a matter moved and advised 
from Hialas himself, should go into Scotland, to treat 
of a concord between the tw^o kings. Hialas took 
it upon him, and coming to the Scottish king, after 
he had with much art brought king James to hearken 
to the more safe and quiet counsels, wrote unto the 
king, that he hoped that peace would with no great 
difficulty cement and close, if he would send some 
wise and temperate counsellor of his own, that might 
treat of the conditions. Whereupon the king 
directed bishop Fox, who at that time was at his 
castle of Norham, to confer with Hialas, and they 
both to treat with some commissioners deputed from 
the Scottish king. The commissioners of both sides 
met. But after much dispute upon the articles and 
conditions of peace, propounded upon either part, 
they could not conclude a peace. The chief impedi¬ 
ment thereof was the demand of the king to have 
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Perkin delivered into his hands, as a reproach to all 
kings, and a person not protected by the law of 
nations. The king of Scotland, on the other side, 
peremptorily denied so to do, saying, that he, for his 
part, was no competent judge of -Perkin’s title; but 
that he had received him as a suppliant, protected 
him as a person fled for refuge, espoused him with 
his kinswoman, and aided him with his arms, upon 
the belief that he was a prince ; and therefore that 
Ife could not now with his honour so unrip, and, in 
a sort, put a lie upon all that he had said and done 
before, as to deliver him up to his enemies. The 
bishop likewise, who had certain proud instructions 
from the king, at the least in the front, though there 
were a pliant clause at the foot, that remitted all to 
the bishop’s discretion, and required him by no 
means to break off in ill terms, after that he had 
failed to obtain the delivery of Perkin, did move a 
second point of his instructions, which was, that the 
Scottish king would give the king an interview in 
person at Newcastle. But this being reported to 
the Scottish king, his answer was, that he meant 
to treat a peace, and not to go a begging for it. 
The bishop also, according to another article of his 
instructions, demanded restitution of the spoils taken 
by the Scottish, or damages for the same. But the 
Scottish commissioners answered that that was but 
as water spilt upon the ground, which could not be 
gotten up again $ and that the king’s people were 
better able to bear the loss, than their master to re¬ 
pair it. But in the end, as persons capable of rea¬ 
son, on both sides they made rather a kind of recess 
than a breach of treaty, and concluded upon a truce 
for some months following. But the king of Scot¬ 
land, though he would not formally retract his judg¬ 
ment of Perkin, wherein he had engaged himself so 
far; yet in his private opinion, upon often speech 
with the Englishmen, and divers other advertise¬ 
ments, began to suspect him for a counterfeit. 
Wherefore in a noble fashion he called him unto 
him, and recounted the benefits and favours that be 
had done him in making him his ally, and in pro¬ 
voking a mighty and opulent king by an offensive 
war in his quarrel, for the space of two years toge¬ 
ther ; nay more, that he had refused an honourable 
peace, whereof he had a fair offer, if he would have 
delivered him ; and that, to keep his promise with 
him, he had deeply offended both his nobles and 
people, whom he might not hol4 in any long dis¬ 
content : and thex'efore required him to think of bis 
own fortunes, and to choose out some fitter place for 
his exile: telling him withal, that he could not 
say, but the English had forsaken him before the 
Scottish, for that, upon two several trials, none had 
declared themselves on his side; but nevertheless he 
would make good what he said to him at bis first 
receiving, which was, that he should not repent him 
for putting himself into his hands; for that he would 
not cast him off, but help him with shipping and 
means to transport him where he should desire. 
Perkin, not descending at all from his stage-like 
greatness, answered the king in few words, that he 
saw his time was not yet come; but whatsoever his 
fortunes were, he should both think and speak 


honour of the king. Taking his leave, he would not 
think of Flanders, doubting it was but hollow ground 
for him since the treaty of the archduke, concluded 
the year before; but took his lady, and such fol¬ 
lowers as would not leave him, and sailed over into 
Ireland. 

This twelfth year of the king, a little before this 
time, pope Alexander, who loved best those princes 
that were furthest off, and with whom he had least 
to do, taking very thankfully the king’s late entrance 
into league for the defence of Italy, did remunerate 
him with an hallowed sword and cap of maintenance 
scut by bis nuncio. Pope Innocent had done the 
like, but it was not received in that glory: for the 
king appointed the mayor and his brethren to meet 
the pope’s orator at London bridge, and all the 
streets between the bridge foot, and the palace of 
Paul’s, where the king then lay, were garnished 
with the citizens, standing in their liveries. And 
the morrow after, being Allballows day, the king, 
attended with many of his prelates, nobles, and prin¬ 
cipal courtiers, went in procession to Paul’s, and the 
cap and sword were borne before him. And after 
the procession, the king himself remaining seated in 
the quire, the lord archbishop, upon the greece of the 
quire, made a long oration: setting forth the great¬ 
ness and eminency of that honour which the pope, 
in these ornaments and ensigns of benediction, had 
done the king; and how rarely, and upon what high 
deserts, they used to be bestowed: and then recited 
the king’s principal acts and merits, which had 
made him appear worthy, in the eyes of bis holi¬ 
ness, of this great honour. 

All this while the rebellion of Cornwall, whereof 
we have spoken, seemed to have no relation to Per¬ 
kin ; save that perhaps Perkin’s proclamation had 
stricken upon the right vein, in promising to lay down 
exactions and payments, and so had made them now 
and then have a kind thought on Perkin. But now 
these bubbles by much stirring began to meet, as 
they used to do upon the top of water. The king’s 
lenity, by that time the Cornish rebels, who were 
taken and pardoned, and, as it was said, many of 
them sold by them that had taken them, for twelve 
pence and two shillings apiece, were come down 
into their country, had rather imboldened them, 
than reclaimed them; insomuch as they stuck not to 
say to their neighbours and countrymen, that the 
king did well to pardon them, for that he knew he 
should leave few subjects in England, if he hanged 
all that were of their mind: and began whetting 
and inciting one another to renew the commotion. 
Some of ^the subtilest of them, hearing of Perkin’s 
being in Ireland, found means to send to him to let 
him know, that if he would come over to them, they 
would serve him. 

When Perkin heard this news, he began to take 
heart again, and advised upon it with his council, 
which were principally three ; Herne a mercer, that 
had fled for debt; Skelton a tailor, and Astley a 
scrivener; for secretary Frion was gone. These 
told him, that he was mightily overseen, both when 
he went into Kent, and when he went into Scot¬ 
land ; the one being a place so near London, and 
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under the hinges nose; and the other a nation so 
distasted with the people of England, that if they 
had loved him never so well, yet they would never 
have taken his part in that company. Rut if he 
had been so happy as to have been in Cornwall at 
the first, wdien the people began to take arms there, 
he had been crowned at Westminster before this 
time. For these kings, as he had now experience, 
would sell poor princes for shoes. But he must rely 
wholly upon people ; and therefore advised him to 
sail over with all possible speed into Cornwall; 
which accordingly he did ; having in his company 
four small barks, with some sixscore or sevenscore 
fighting men. He arrived in September at Whit- 
sand-Bay, and forthwith came to Bodmin, the black¬ 
smith’s town; where there assembled unto him to 
the number of three thousand men of the rude 
people. There he set forth a new proclamation, 
stroking the people with fair promises, and humour¬ 
ing them with invectives against the king and his 
government. And as it fareth with smoke, that 
never loseth itself till it be at the highest; he did 
now before his end raise his style, entitling himself 
no more Richard duke of York, but Richard the 
fourth, king of England. His council advised him 
by all means to make himself master of some good I 
walled town; as well to make his men find the 
sweetness of rich spoils, and to allure to him all 
loose and lost people, by like hopes of booty; as to 
be a sure retreat to his forces, in case they should 
have any ill day, or unlucky chance in the field. 
Wherefore they took heart to them, and went on, 
and besieged the city of Exeter, the principal town 
for strength and wealth in those parts. 

A¥hen they were come before Exeter, they for- 
bare to use any force at the first, but made continual 
shouts and outcries to terrify the inhabitants. They 
did likewise in divers places call and talk to them 
from under the walls, to join with them, and be of 
their party j telling them, that the king would make 
them another London, if they would be the first town 
that should acknowledge him. But they had not 
the wit to send to them, in any orderly fashion, 
agents or chosen men, to tempt them, and to treat 
with them. The citizens on their part showed 
themselves stout and loyal subjects : neither was 
there so much as any tumult or division amongst 
them, but all prepared themselves for a valiant de¬ 
fence, and making good the town. For well they 
saw, that the rebels were of no such number or 
power, that they needed to fear them as yet; and 
well they hoped’ that before their numbers increased, 
the king’s succours would come in. And, howsoever, 
they thought it the extremest of evils, to put them¬ 
selves at the mercy of those hungry and disorderly 
people. Wherefore setting all tilings in good order 
within the town, they nevertheless let down with 
cords, from several parts of the walls privily, seve¬ 
ral messengers, that if one came to mischance, an¬ 
other might pass on, which should advertise the 
king of the state of the town, and implore his aid. 
Perkin also doubted that succours would come ere 
long; and therefore resolved to use his utmost force 
to assault the town. And for that purpose having 


mounted scaling ladders in divers places upon the 
wmlls, made at the same instant an attempt to force 
one of the gates. But having no artillery nor en¬ 
gines, and finding that he could do no good by ram¬ 
ming with logs of timber, nor by the use of iron bars, 
and iron crows, and such other means at hand, he 
had no way left him but to set one of the gates on 
fire, which he did. But the citizens w^ell perceiving 
the danger, before the gate could be fully consumed, 
blocked up the gate, and some space about it on the 
inside, with faggots and other fuel, which they like¬ 
wise set on fire, and so repulsed fire with fire ; and 
in the mean time raised up rampiers of earth, and 
cast up deep trenches, to serve instead of wall and 
gate. And for the scaladoes, they had so bad suc¬ 
cess, as the rebels were driven from the w^alls with 
the loss of two hundred men. 

The king, when he heard of Perkin’s siege of 
Exeter, made sport with it, and said to them that 
were about him, that the king of rake-hells was 
landed in the west, and that he hoped now to have 
the honour to see him, w^hich he could never yet do. 
And it appeared plainly to those that were about the 
king, that he was indeed much joyed with the news 
of Perkin’s being in English ground, w^here he could 
have no retreat by land; thinking now, that he 
should be cured of those privy stitches, which he 
had long had about his heart, and at some times 
broken his sleeps, in the midst of all his felicity. 
And to set all men’s hearts on fire, he did by all 
possible means let it appear, that those that should 
now do him service to make an end of these troubles, 
should be no less accepted of him, than he that 
came upon the eleventh hour, and had the whole 
wages of the day. Therefore now, like the end of 
a play, a great number came upon the stage at once. 
He sent the lord chamberlain, and the lord Brook, 
and Sir Rice ap Thomas, with expedite forces to 
speed to Exeter, to the rescue of the town, and to 
spread the fame of his own following in person with 
a royal army. The earl of Devonshire, and his son, 
with the Carews, and the Fulfordes, and other prin¬ 
cipal persons of Devonshire, uncalled from the court, 
but hearing that the king’s heart was so much bent 
upon this service, made haste with troops that they 
had raised, to be the first that should succour the 
city of Exeter, and prevent the king’s succours. 
The duke of Buckingham likewise, with many brave 
gentlemen, put themselves in arms, not staying either 
the king’s or the lord chamberlain’s coming on, but 
making a body of forces of themselves, the more to 
endear their merit; signifying to the king their 
readiness, and desiring to know his pleasure. So 
that according to the proverb, in the coming down, 
every saint did help. 

Perkin, hearing this thunder of arms, and prepar¬ 
ations against him from so many parts, raised his 
siege, and marched to Taunton ; beginning already 
to squint one eye upon the crown and another upon 
the sanctuary; though the Cornish-men were be¬ 
come like metal often fired and quenched, churlish, 
and that wmuld sooner break than bow; sw^earing 
and vowing not to leave him, till the uttermost drop 
of their blood were spilt. He was at his rising 
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from Exeter between six and seven thousand strong, 
many having come unto him after he was set before 
Exeter, upon fame of so great an enterprise, and to 
partake of the spoil; though upon the raising of the 
siege some did slip away. When he was come near 
Taunton, he dissembled all fear, and seemed all the 
day to use diligence in preparing all things ready 
to fight But about midnight, he fled with three¬ 
score horse to Bewdley in the New Forest, where he 
and divers of his company registered themselves 
sanctuary men, leaving his Cornish-men to the four 
winds; but yet thereby easing them of their vow, 
and using his wonted compassion, not to be by when 
his subjects' blood should be spilt. The king, as 
soon as he heard of Perkin's flight, sent presently 
five hundred horse to pursue and apprehend him, 
before he should get either to the sea, or to that 
same little island, called a sanctuary. But they 
came too late for the latter of these. Therefore all 
they could do, was to beset the sanctuary, and to 
maintain a strong watch about it, till the king’s 
pleasure were farther known. As for the rest of 
the rebels, they, being destitute of their head, with¬ 
out stroke stricken, submitted themselves unto the 
king’s mercy. And the king, who commonly drew 
blood, as physicians do, rather to save life than to 
spill it, and was never cruel when he was secure; 
now he saw the danger was past, pardoned them all 
in the end, except some few desperate persons, which 
he reserved to be executed, the better to set off his 
mercy towards the rest. There were also sent 
with all speed some horse to Saint Michael's mount 
in Cornwall, where the lady Catharine Gordon was 
left by her husband, whom in all fortunes she en¬ 
tirely loved; adding the virtues of a wife to the vir¬ 
tues of her sex. The king sent in the greater dili¬ 
gence, not knowing whether she might he with 
child, whereby the business would not have ended 
in Perkin's person. When she was brought to the 
king, it was commonly said that the king received 
her not only with compassion, hut with affection; 
pity giving more impression to her excellent beauty. 
Wherefore comforting her to serve as well his eye 
as his fame, he sent her to his queen, to remain 
with her ; giving her a very honourable allowance 
for the support of her estate, which she enjoyed 
both during the king’s life, and many years after. 
The name of the White-rose, which had been given 
to her husband’s false title, was continued in com¬ 
mon speech to her true beauty. 

The king went forwards on his journey, and made 
a joyful entrance into Exeter, where he gave the 
citizens great commendations and thanks; and tak¬ 
ing the sword he wore from his side, he gave it to 
the mayor, and commanded it should be ever after 
carried before him. There also he caused to be exe¬ 
cuted some of the ringleaders of the Cornish-men, 
in sacrifice to the citizens whom they had put in 
fear and trouble. At Exeter the king consulted 
with his council, whether he should offer life to Per¬ 
kin if he would quit the sanctuary, and voluntarily 
submit himself. The council were divided in opin¬ 
ion: some advised the king to take him out of 
sanctuary per force, and to put him to death, as in 


a case of necessity, which" in itself dispenseth with 
consecrated places and things : wherein they doubted 
not also hut the king should find the pope tractable 
to ratify his deed, either by declaration, or, at least, 
by indulgence. Others were of opinion, since all 
was now safe, and no farther hurt could he done, 
that it was not worth the exposing of the king 
to new scandal and envy. A third sort fell upon 
the opinion, that it was not possible for the king 
ever, either to satisfy the world well touching the 
imposture, or to learn out the bottom of the con¬ 
spiracy, except by promise of life and pardon, and 
other fair means, he should get Perkin into his 
hands. But they did all in their preambles much 
bemoan the king's case, with a kind of indignation 
at his fortune; that a prince of his high wisdom 
and virtue, should have been so long and so oft ex¬ 
ercised and vexed with idols. But the king said, 
that it was the vexation of God Almighty himself 
to be vexed with idols, and therefore that that was 
not to trouble any of his friends; and that for him¬ 
self, he always despised them ; but was grieved that 
they had put his people to such trouble and misery. 
But in conclusion, he leaned to the third opinion, 
and so sent some to deal with Perkin: who seeing 
himself prisoner, and destitute of all hopes, having 
tried princes and people, great and small, and found 
all either false, faint, or unfortunate, did gladly ac¬ 
cept of the condition. The king did also, while he 
was at Exeter, appoint the lord Darcy, and others 
commissioners, for the finding of all such as were 
of any value, and had any hand or partaking in the 
aid of Perkin, or the Cornish-men, either in the 
field or in the flight. 

These commissioners proceeded with such strict¬ 
ness and severity, as did much obscure the king’s 
mercy in sparing of blood, with the bleeding of so 
much treasure. Perkin was brought into the king's 
court, but not to the king's presence; though the 
king, to satisfy his curiosity, saw him sometimes out 
of a window, or in passage. He was in show at 
liberty, but guarded with all care and \yatch that 
was possible, and willed to follow the king to Lon¬ 
don. But from his first appearance upon the stage, 
in his new person of a sycophant or juggler, instead 
of his former person of a prince, all men may think 
how he was exposed to the derision not only of the 
courtiers, but also of the common people, who flocked 
about him as he went along; that one might know 
afar off where the owl was, by the flight of birds, 
some mocking, some wondering, some cursing, some 
prying and picking matter out of his countenance 
and gesture to talk of: so that the false honour and 
respectswhich he had so long enjoyed, was iflentifully 
repaid in scorn and contempt. As soon as he was 
come to London, the king gave also the city the so¬ 
lace of this May-game; for he was conveyed lei¬ 
surely on horseback, hut not in any ignominious 
fashion, through Cheapside and Cornhill, to the 
Tower; and from thence back again to Westminster, 
with the * churm of a thousand taunts and re¬ 
proaches, But to amend the show, there followed 
a little distance off Perkin, an inward counsellor of 
^ Cam choro. 
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his, one that had been sergeant farrier to the king. 
This fellow, when Perkin took sanctuary, chose ra¬ 
ther to take a holy habit than a holy place, and 
clad himself like a hermit, and in that weed wan¬ 
dered about the country, till he was discovered and 
taken. But this man was bound hand and foot upon 
the horse, and came not back with Perkin, but was 
left at the Tower, and within few days after exe¬ 
cuted. Soon after, now that Perkin could tell bet¬ 
ter what himself was, he was diligently examined; 
and after his confession taken, an extract was made 
of such parts of them, as were thought fit to be di¬ 
vulged, which was printed and dispersed abroad: 
wherein the king did himself no right; for as there 
was a laboured tale of particulars, of Perkin’s father 
and mother, and grandsire and grandmother, and 
uncles and cousins, by names and surnames, and 
from what places he travelled up and down; ^ so 
there w’^as little or nothing to purpose of any thing 
concerning his designs, or any practices that had 
been held with him; nor the duchess of Burgundy 
herself, that all the world did take knowledge of, as 
the person that had imt life and being into the 
whole business, so much as named or pointed at. 
So that men missing of that they looked for, looked 
► about for they knew not what, and were in more 
doubt than before : but the king chose rather not to 
satisfy, than to kindle coals. At that time also it 
did not appear by any new examination or commit¬ 
ments, that any other person of quality was dis¬ 
covered or appeached, though the king’s closeness 
made that a doubt dormant. 

About this time a great fire in the night-time sud¬ 
denly began at the king’s palace of Shene, near unto 
the king’s own lodgings, whereby a great part of 
the building was consumed, with much costly house¬ 
hold stuff? which gave the king occasion of build¬ 
ing from the ground that fine pile of Richmond, 
which is now standing. 

Somewhat before this time also, there fell out a 
memorable accident: There was one Sebastian 
Gahato, a Yenetiari, dwelling in Bristol, a man seen 
and expert in cosmography and navigation. This 
man seeing the success, and emulating perhaps the 
enterprise of Christophorus Columbus in that for¬ 
tunate discovery towards the south-west, wdiich had 
been by him made some six years before, conceited 
with himself, that lands might likewise he discovered 
towards the north-west. And surely it may be he 
had more firm and pregnant conjectures of it, than 
Columbus had of this at the first. For the two 
great islands of the old and new world, being, in the 
shape and making of them, broad towards the north, 
and pointed towards the south; it is likely, that the 
discovery first began where the lands did nearest 
meet. And there had been before that time a dis¬ 
covery of some lands, which they took to he islands, 
and were indeed the continent of America, towards 
the north-west. And it may be that some relation 
of this nature coming afterwards to the knowledge 
of Columbus, and by him suppressed, (desirous 
rather to make his enterprise the child of his science 
and fortune, than the follower of a former discovery,) 
did give him better assurance, that all was not sea, 


from the west of Europe and Africa unto Asia, than 
either Seneca’s prophecy or Plato’s antiquities, or 
the nature of the tides and land-winds, and the like, 
which were the conjectures that were given out, 
whereupon he should have relied : though I am not 
ignorant, that it was likewise laid unto the casual 
and wind-beaten discovery, a little before, of a 
Spanish pilot, who died in the house of Columbus. 
But this Gabato bearing the king in hand, that he 
would find out an island endued with rich com¬ 
modities, procured him to man and victual a ship at 
Bristol, for the discovery of that island ; with whom 
ventured also three small ships of London merchants, 
fraught with some gross and slight wares, fit for 
commerce with barbarous people. He sailed, as he 
affirmed at his return, and made a chart thereof, 
very far westwards, with a quarter of the north, on 
the north side of Terra de Labrador, until be came 
to the latitude of sixty-seven degrees and a half, 
finding the seas still open. It is certain also, that 
the king’s fortune had a tender of that great empire 
of the West-Tndies. Neither was it a refusal on 
the king’s part, bat a delay by accident, that put by 
so great an acquest: for Christophorus Columbus, 
refused by the king of Portugal, who would not em¬ 
brace at once both east and west, employed his 
brother Bartholomaeus Columbus unto king Henry, to 
negotiate for his discovery : and it so fortuned, that he 
was taken by pirates at sea, by which accidental 
impediment he was long ere be came to the king: so 
long, that before he had obtained a capitulation with 
the king for his brother, the enterprise by him was 
achieved, and so the West-Indies by providence 
were then reserved for the crown of Castile. Yet 
this sharpened the king so, that not only in this 
voyage, hut again in the sixteenth year of his reign, 
and likewise in the eighteenth thereof, he granted 
forth new commissions for the discovery and invest¬ 
ing of unknown lands. 

In this fourteenth year also, by God’s wonderful 
providence, that boweth things unto his will, and 
hangeth great weights upon small wires, there fell 
out a trifling and untoward accident, that drew on 
great and happy effects. During the truce with 
Scotland, there were certain Scottish young gentlemen 
that came into Norham town, and there made merry 
with some of the English of the town: and having 
little to do, went sometimes forth, and would stand 
looking upon the castle. Some of the garrison of 
the castle, observing this their doing twice or thrice, 
and having not their minds purged of the late ill 
blood of hostility, either suspected them, or quarelled 
them for spies; whereupon they fell at ill words, 
and from words to blows; so that many were 
wounded of either side, and the Scottish-men, being 
strangers in the town, had the worst; insomuch that 
some of them -were slain, and the rest made haste 
home. The matter being complained on, and often 
debated before the wardens of the marches of both 
sides, and no good order taken; the king of Scot¬ 
land took it to himself, and being much kindled, 
sent a herald to the king to make protestation, 
that if reparation were not done, according to 
the conditions of the truce, his king did denounce 
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war. The king*, who had often tried fortime, and 
was inclined to peace, made answer, that what had 
been done, was utterly against his will, and without 
hi§ privity; but if the garrison soldiers had been 
in fault, he would see them punished, and the truce 
in all points to be preserved. But this answer 
seemed to the Scottish king but a delay,, to make the 
complaint breathe out with time; and therefore it 
did rather exasperate him than satisfy him. Bishop 
Fox, understanding from the king that the Scottish 
king was still discontent and impatient, being troubled 
that the occasion of breaking of the truce should 
grow from his men, sent many humble and depre¬ 
catory letters to the Scottish king to appease him. 
Whereupon king James, mollified by the bishop’s 
submissive and eloq^uent letters, wrote back unto him, 
that though he were in part moved by his letters, 
yet he should not be fully satisfied, except he spake 
with him, as well about the compounding of the 
present differences, as about other matters that might 
concern the good of both kingdoms,^ The bishop, 
advising first with the king, took his journey for 
Scotland. The meeting was at Melross, an abbey 
of the Cistercians, where the king then abode. The 
king first roundly uttered unto the bishop his offence 
conceived for the insolent breach of truce, by his men 
of Norham castle; whcreimto bishop Fox made such 
humble and smooth answer, as it was like oil unto 
the wound, whereby it began to heal: and this was 
done in the presence of the king and his council. 
After, the king spake with the bishop apart, and 
opened himself unto him, saying, that these tempo¬ 
rary truces and'peaces were soon made and soon 
broken, but that he desired a straiter amity with the 
king of England; discovering his mind, that if the 
king would give him in marriage the lady Margaret, 
his eldest daughter, that indeed might be a knot 
indissoluble. That he knew well what place and 
authority the bishop deservedly had with his master: 
therefore, if he would take the business to heart, and 
deal in it effectually, he doubted not but it would 
succeed well. The bishop answered soberly, that 
he thought himself rather happy than worthy to be 
an instrument in such a matter, but would do his 
best endeavour. Wherefore the bishop returning to 
the king, and giving account what had passed, and 
finding the king more than well disposed in it, gave 
the king advice; first to proceed to a conclusion of 
peace, and then to go on with the treaty of marriage 
by degrees. Hereupon a peace was concluded, 
which was published a little before Christmas, in the 
fourteenth year of the king’s reign, to continue for 
both the kings’ lives, and the over-liver of them, and 
a year after. In this peace there was an article 
contained, that no Englishman should enter* into 
Scotland, and no Scottishman into England, without 
letters commendatory from the kings of either na¬ 
tion. This at the first sight might seem, a means 
to continue a strangeness between the nations; but 
it was done to lock in the borderers. 

This year there was also born to the king a third 
son, who w’as christened by the name of Edmund, 
and shortly after died. And much about the same 
time came news of the death of Charles the French 


king, for whom there were celebrated solemn and 
princely obsequies. 

It was not long but Perkin, who was made of 
quicksilver, which is hard to hold or imprison, began 
to stir. For deceiving bis keepers, he took him to 
his heels, and made speed to the sea-coast. But 
presently all corners were laid for him, and such 
diligent pursuit and search made, as he wms fain to 
turn back, and get him to the house of Bethlehem, 
called the priory of Shene, (which had the privilege 
of sanctuary,) and put himself into the hands of the 
prior of that monastery. The prior was thought a 
holy man, and much reverenced in those days. He 
came to the king, and besought the king for Perkin’s 
life only, leaving him otherwise to the king’s discre¬ 
tion. Many about the king were again more hot 
than ever, to have the king to take him forth and 
hang him. But the king, that had a high stomach, 
and could not hate any that he despised, bid, “ Take 
him forth and set the knave in the stocksand so 
promising the prior his life, he caused him to be 
brought forth. And within two or three days after, 
upon a scaffold set up in the palace court at West¬ 
minster, he was fettered and set in the stocks for the 
whole day. And the next day after, the like was 
done by him at the cross in Cheapside, and in'^ 
both places he read his confession, of which we 
made mention before : and was from Cheapside con¬ 
veyed and laid up in the Tower. Notwithstanding 
all this, the king was, as was partly touched before, 
grown to be such a partner with fortune, as nobody 
could tell what actions the one and what the other 
owned. For it was believed generally, that Perkin 
was betrayed, and that this escape was not without 
the king’s privity, who had him all the time of his 
flight in aline ; and that the king did this, to pick 
a quarrel to him to put him to death, and to be rid 
of him at once : hut this is not probable. For that 
the same instruments who observed him in his flight, 
might have kept him from getting into sanctuary. 

But it was ordained, that this winding-ivy of a 
Plantagenet should kill the true tree itself. For 
Perkin, after he had been a while in the Tower, 
began to insinuate himself into the favour and kind¬ 
ness of his keepers, servants to the lieutenant of the 
Tower, Sir John Bigby, being four in number; 
Strangeways, Blewet, Astwood, and Long Roger. 
These varlets, with mountains of promises, he sought 
to corrupt, to obtain his escape; but knowing well, 
that his own fortunes were made so contemptible, 
as he could feed no man’s hopes, and by hopes he 
must work, for rewards he had none, he had con¬ 
trived with himself a vast and tragical plot; which 
was to draw into his company Edward Plantagenet 
earl of Warwick, then prisoner in the Tower; whom 
the weary life of a long imprisonment, and the often 
and renewing fears of being put to death, had 
softened to take any impression of counsel for his 
liberty. This young prince he thought the servants 
would look upon, though not upon himself: and 
therefore, after that by some message by one or two 
of them, he had tasted of the earl’s consent; it was 
agreed that these four should murder their master 
the lieutenant secretly in the night, and make their 
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best of such money and portable goods of his, as 
they should find ready at hand, and get the keys of 
the Tower, and presently let forth Perkin and the 
earl. But this conspiracy was revealed in time, 
before it could be executed. And in this again the 
opinion of the king's great wisdom did surcharge 
him with a sinister fame, that Perkin was but his 
bait, to entrap the earl of Warwick. And in the 
very instant while this conspiracy was in working, 
as if that also had been the king’s industry, it was 
fatal, that there should break forth a counterfeit earl 
of Warwick, a cordwainer’s son, whose name was 
Ralph Wilford; a young man taught and set on by 
an Augustin frier, called Patrick. They both from 
the parts of Suffolk came forwards into Kent, where 
tliey did not only privily and underhand give out 
that this Wilford was the true earl of Warwick, but 
also the frier, finding some light credence in the 
people, took the boldness in the pulpit to declare as 
much, and to incite the people to come in to his aid. 
Whereupon they were both presently apprehended, 
and the young fellow executed, and the frier con¬ 
demned to perpetual imprisonment. This also hap¬ 
pening so opportunely, to represent the danger to the 
king’s estate from the earl of Warwick, and thereby 
^to colour the king’s severity that followed; together 
with the madness of the frier so vainly and desper¬ 
ately to divulge a treason, before it had gotten any 
manner of strength ; and the saving of the frier’s 
life, which nevertheless was, indeed, but the privi¬ 
lege of his order; and the pity in the common 
people, which if it run in a strong stream, doth ever 
cast up scandal and envy, made it generally rather 
talked than believed that all was but the king’s 
device. But howsoever it we^e, hereupon Perkin, 
that had offended against grace now the third time, 
was at the last proceeded with, and by commissioners 
of oyer and terminer, arraigned at Westminster, 
upon divers treasons committed and perpetrated after 
his coming on land within this kingdom, for so the 
judges advised, for that he was a foreigner, and 
^ condemned, and a few days after executed at Ty¬ 
burn ; wdiere he did again openly read his confes¬ 
sion, and take it upon his death to be true. This 
was the end of this little cockatrice of a king, that 
was able to destroy those that did not espy him first. 
It was one of the longest plays of that kind that 
hath been in memory, and might perhaps have had 
another end, if he had not met with a king both 
wise, stout, and fortunate. 

As for Perkin’s three counsellors, they had regis¬ 
tered themselves sanctuary men when their master 
did; and whether upon pardon obtained, or con¬ 
tinuance within the privilege, they came not to be 
proceeded with. 

There were executed with Perkin, the mayor of 
Cork and his son, who had been principal abettors 
of his treasons. And soon after were likewise con¬ 
demned eight other persons about the Tower con¬ 
spiracy, whereof four were lieutenant’s men: but of 
those eight but two were executed. And imme¬ 
diately after was arraigned before the earl of Oxford, 
then for the time high steward of England, the poor 
prince, the earl of Warwick; not for the attempt to 


escape simply, for that was not acted; and besides, 
the imprisonment not being for treason, the escape 
by law could not be treason, but for conspiring with 
Perkin to raise sedition, and to destroy the king: 
and the earl confessing the indictment, had judg¬ 
ment, and was shortly after beheaded on Tower-hill. 

This was also the end, not only of this noble and 
commiserable person Edward the earl of Warwick, 
eldest son to the duke of Clarence ; but likewise of 
the line male of the Plantagenets, which had flour¬ 
ished in great royalty and renown, from the time of 
the famous king of England, king Henry the second. 
Howbeit it was a race often dipped in their own 
blood. It hath remained since only transplanted 
into other names, as well of the imperial line, as of 
other noble houses. But it was neither guilt o'f 
crime, nor reason of state, that could quench the 
envy that was upon the king for this execution : so 
that he thought good to export it out of the land, 
and to lay it upon his new ally, Ferdinando king of 
Spain. For these two kings understanding one an¬ 
other at half a word, so it was that there were 
letters showed out of Spain, whereby in the pas¬ 
sages concerning the treaty of the marriage, Fer¬ 
dinando had wiutten to the king in plain terms, that 
he saw no assurance of his succession as long as the 
earl of Warwick lived; and that he was loth to send 
his daughter to troubles and dangers. But hereby, 
as the king did in some part remove the envy from 
himself; so he did not observe, that he did withal 
bring a kind of malediction and infausting upon the 
marriage, as an ill prognostic: which in event so 
far proved true, as both prince Arthur enjoyed a very 
small time after the marriage, and the lady Catharine 
herself, a sad and a religious woman, long after, 
when king Henry the eighth his resolution of a di¬ 
vorce from her was first made known to her, used 
some words, that she had not offended, but it was a 
judgment of God, for that her farmer marriage was 
made in blood; meaning that of the earl of Warwick 

This fifteenth year of the king, there was a great 
plague both in London and in divers parts of the 
kingdom. Wherefore the king, after often change 
of places, whether to avoid the danger of the sick¬ 
ness, or to give occasion of an interview with the 
archduke, or both, sailed over with his queen to 
Calais. Upon his coming thither, the archduke 
sent an honourable ambassage unto him, as well to 
welcome him into those parts, as to let him know, 
that if it pleased him, he would come and do him 
reverence. But it was said withal, that the king 
might he pleased to appoint some place, that were 
out of any walled town or fortress, for that he had 
denied the same upon like occasion to the French 
king : and though, he said, he made a great differ¬ 
ence between the two kings, yet he would be loth to 
give a precedent, that might make it after to be ex¬ 
pected at his hands, by another whom he trusted less. 
The king accepted of the courtesy, and admitted of 
his excuse, and appointed the place to he at Saint 
Peter’s church without Calais. But withal he did 
visit the archduke with ambassadors sent from him¬ 
self, which were the lord St. John, and the secretary; 
unto whom the archduke did the honour, as, going 
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to mass at Saint Omer’s, to set the lord St. John on 
bis right hand, and the secretary on his left, and so 
to ride between them to church. The day appointed 
for the interview the hing went on horseback some 
distance from Saint Peter’s church, to receive the 
archduke : and upon their approaching, the arch¬ 
duke made haste to light, and offered to hold the 
king’s stirrup at his alighting; which the king 
would not permit, but descending from horseback, 
they embraced with great affection j and withdraw¬ 
ing into the church to a place prepared, they had 
long conference, not only upon the confirmation of 
former treaties, and the freeing of commerce, but 
upon cross marriages, to be bad between the duke 
of York, the king’s second son, and the archduke’s 
daughter; and again between Charles, the archduke’s 
son and heir, and Mary, the king’s second daughter. 
But these blossoms of unripe marriages were but 
friendly wdshes, and the airs of loving entertainment; 
though one of them came afterwards to conclusion 
in treaty, though not in effect. But during the time 
that the two princes convened and communed toge¬ 
ther in the suburbs of Calais, the demonstrations on 
both sides w^re passing hearty and affectionate, 
especially on the part of the archduke : who, be¬ 
sides that he w’as a prince of an excellent good na¬ 
ture, being conscious to himself how drily the king 
had been used by his council in the matter of Per¬ 
kin, did strive by all means to recover it in the king’s 
affection. And luiving also his ears continually 
beaten wdth the counsels of his father and father-in- 
law, who, in respect of their jealous hatred against 
the French king, did always advise the archduke to 
anchor himself upon the amity of king Henry of 
England; was glad upon this occasion to put in ure 
and practise their precepts, calling the king patron 
and father, and protector, these very words the king 
repeats, when he certified of the loving behaviour 
of the archduke to the city, and what else he could 
devise, to express his love and observance to the 
king. There came also to the king, the governor 
of Picardy, and the bailiff of Amiens, sent from Lewhs 
the French king to do him honour, and to give him 
knowledge of his victory, and winning of the duchy 
of Milan. It seemelh the king was well pleased 
with the honours he received from those parts, while 
he was at Calais; for he did himself certify all the 
new^s and occurrents of them in every particular, 
from Calais, to the mayor and aldermen of London, 
w-^hich, no doubt, made no small talk in the city. 
For the king, though he could not entertain the good 
wdll of the citizens, as Edward the fourth did ; yet 
by affability and other princely graces, did ever make 
very much of them, and apply himself to them. 

This year also died John Morton, archbishop of 
Canterbury, chancellor of England, and cardinal. He 
w^as a wise man, and eloquent, hut in his nature 
harsh and haughty: much accepted by the king, 
but envied by the nobility, and hated of the people. 
Neither w^as his name left out of Perkin’s proclama¬ 
tion for any good will, but they would not bring him 
in amongst the king’s casting counters, because he 
had the image and superscription upon him of the 
pope, in his honour of cardinal. He won the king with 


secrecy and diligence, but chiefiy because he was his 
.old servant in his less fortunes: and also for that, in 
his affections, he was not without an inveterate 
malice against the house of York, under w^hom he 
had been in trouble. Pie was willing also to take 
envy from the king, more than the king was willing 
to put upon him : for the king cared not for subtei- 
fiiges, but would stand envy, and appear in any thing 
that was to his mind; which made envy still grow 
upon him more universal, hut less daring. But in 
the matter of exactions, time did after show, that 
the bishop in feeding the king’s humour did rather 
temper it. He had been by Richard the third com¬ 
mitted, as in custody, to the duke of Buckingham, 
whom he did secretly incite to revolt from king 
Richard. But after the duke was engaged, and 
thought the bishop should have been his chief pilot 
in the tempest, the bishop was gotten into the cock¬ 
boat, and fled over beyond seas. But whatsoever 
else was in the man, he deserveth a most happy 
memory, in that he was the principal mean of join¬ 
ing the two roses. He died of great years, but of 
strong health and powers. 

The next year, which was the sixteenth year of 
the king, and the year of our Lord one thousand five 
hundred, was the yearof jubile at Rome. But pope n 
Alexander, to save the hazard and charges of men’s 
journeys to Rome, thought good to make over those 
I graces by exchange, to such as would pay a con¬ 
venient rate, seeing they could not come to fetch 
them. For which purpose was sent into England, 
Jasper Pons, a Spaniard, the pope’s commissioner, 
better chosen than were the commissioners of pope 
Leo afterwards employed for Germany: for he car¬ 
ried the business with great wisdom, and semblance 
of holiness; insomuch as he levied great sums of 
money within this land to the pope’s use, with little 
or no scandal. It was thought the king shared in 
the money. But it appeareth by a letter which car¬ 
dinal Adrian, the king’s pensioner, wrote to the king 
from Rome some few years after, that this was not 
so. For this cardinal, being to persuade pope Julius, 
on the king’s behalf, to expedite the bull of dispens¬ 
ation for the marriage between prince Henry and 
the lady Catharine, finding the pope difficile in 
granting thereof, doth use it as a principal argument 
concerning the king’s merit towards that see, that 
he had touched none of those deniers which had 
been levied by Pons in England. But that it might 
the better appear, for the satisfaction of the common 
people, that this was consecrated money, the same 
nuncio brought unto the king a brief from the pope, 
wherein the king was exhorted and summoned to 
come in person against the Turk: for that the pope, 
out of the care of an universal father, seeing almost 
under his eyes the successes and progresses of that 
great enemy of the faith, had had in the conclave, 
and with the assistance of the ambassadors of foreign 
princes, divers consultations about a holy war, and 
a general expedition of Christian princes against the 
Turk: wherein it was agreed and thought fit, that 
the Hungarians, Polonians, and Bohemians, should 
make a war upon Thracia; the French and Spaniards 
upon Grmcia; and that the .pope, willing to sacrifice 
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himself in so good a cause, in person, and in com¬ 
pany of the king of England, the Venetians, and such 
other states as were great in maritime power, would 
sailwdtli a puissant navy through the Mediterranean 
unto Constantinople. And that to this end, his holi¬ 
ness had sent nuncios to all Christian princes; as 
well for a cessation of all quarrels and differences 
amongst themselves, as for speedy preparations and 
contributions of forces and treasure for this sacred 
enterprise. 

To this the king, who understood w^ell the court 
of Rome, made an answer rather solemn than serious; 
signifying, 

“ That no prince on earth should be more forward 
and obedient, both by his person, and by all his 
possible forces and fortunes, to enter into this sacred 
war, than himself. But that the distance of place 
was such, as no forces that he should raise for the 
seas, could be levied or prepared but with double 
the charge, and double the time, at the least, that 
they might be from the other princes, that had their 
territories nearer adjoining. Besides, that neither 
the manner of his ships, having no galleys, nor the 
experience of his pilots and mariners, could be so 
apt for those seas as theirs. And therefore that his 
holiness might do w^ell to move one of those other 
kings, who lay fitter for the purpose, to accompany 
him by sea. Whereby both all things would be 
sooner put in readiness, and with less charge, and 
the emulation and division of command, which 
might grow betw’’een those kings of France and 
Spain, if they should both join in the war by land 
upon Grsecia, might be wisely avoided: and that for 
his part he would not be wanting in, aids and con¬ 
tribution. Yet notwithstanding, if both these kings 
should refuse, rather than his holiness should go 
I alone, he would wait upon him as soon as he could | 
I be ready; always provided, that he might first see 
* all differences of the Christian princes amongst 
themselves fully laid down and appeased, as for his 
own part he was in none, and that he might have 
some good towns upon the coast in Italy put into his 
hands, for the retreat and safeguard of his men.’^ 

With this answer Jasper Pons returned, nothing 
at all discontented: and yet this declaration of the 
king, as superficial as it was, gave him that reputa¬ 
tion abroad, as be was not long after elected by the 
knights of Rhodes protector of their order: all things 
multiplying to honour in a prince, that had gotten 
such high estimation for his wisdom and sufficiency. 

There were these two last years some proceedings 
against heretics, which was rare in this king’s reign, 
and rather by penances, than by fire. The king had, 
though he w^ere no good schoolman, the honour to 
convert one of them by dispute at Canterbury. 

This year also, though the king w^ere no more 
haunted with sprites, for that by the sprinkling, 
partly of blood, and partly of water, he had chased 
them away; yet nevertheless he had certain appa¬ 
ritions that troubled him, still showing themselves 
from one region, which was the house of York. It 
came so to pass, that the earl of Suffolk, son to 
Elizabeth eldest sister to king Edward the Fourth, 
by John duke of Suffollj, her second husband, and 


brother to John earl of Lincoln, that was slain at 
Stokefield, being of a hasty and choleric disposition, 
had killed a man in his fury ; whereupon the king 
gave him his par 3 on. But, either willing to leave 
a cloud upon him, or the better to make him feel 
his grace, produced him openly to plead his pardon. 
This wrought in the earl, as in a haughty stomach 
it useth to do; for the ignominy printed deeper than 
the grace. Wherefore he being discontent, fled 
secretly into Flanders unto his aunt the duchess of 
Burgundy, The king startled at it; but, • being 
taught by troubles to use fair and timely remedies, 
wrought so with him by messages, the lady Marga¬ 
ret also growing, by often failing in her alchemy, 
weary of her experiments ; and partly being a little 
sweetened, for that the king had not touched her 
name in the confession of Perkin, that he came 
over again upon good terms, and was reconciled to 
the king. 

In the beginning of the next year, being the 
seventeenth of the king, the lady Catharine, fourth 
daughter of Ferdinando and Isabella, king and 
queen of Spain, arrived in England at Plymouth the 
second of October, and was married to prince Arthur 
in Paul’s the fourteenth of November following; the 
prince being then about fifteen years of age, and 
the lady about eighteen. The manner of her re¬ 
ceiving, the manner of her entry into London, and 
the celebrity of the marriage, were performed with 
great and true magnificence, in regard of cost, show, 
and order. The chief man that took the care was 
bishop Fox, who was not only a grave counsellor 
for war or peace, but also a good surveyor of works, 
and a good master of ceremonies, and any thing 
else that was fit for the active part, belonging to the 
service of the court or state of a great king. This 
marriage was almost seven years in treaty, which 
was in part caused by the tender years of the mar¬ 
riage couple, especially of the prince; but the true 
reason was, that these two princes, being princes of 
great policy and profound judgment, stood a great time 
looking one upon another’s fortunes, how they would 
go; knowing well, that in the mean time the very 
treaty itself gave abroad in the world a reputation of 
a strait conjunction and amity between them, which 
served on both sides to many purposes, that their se¬ 
veral affairs required, and yet they continued still 
free. But in the end, when the fortunes of both the 
princes did grow every day more and more pros¬ 
perous and assured, and that looking all about them 
they saw no better conditions, they shut it up. 

The marriage money the princess brought, which 
was turned over to the king by act of renunciation, 
was two hundred thousand ducats; whereof one 
hundred thousand were payable ten days after the 
solemnization, and the other hundred thousand at 
two payments annual; but part of it to be in jewels 
and plate, and a due course set down to have them 
justly and indifferently prized. The jointure or ad¬ 
vancement of the lady, was the third part of the 
principality of Wales, and of the dukedom of Corn¬ 
wall, and of the earldom of Chester, to be after set 
forth in severalty; and in case she came to be queen 
of England, her advancement was left indefinite, but 
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thus; that it should be as great as ever any former 
queen of England had. 

In all the devices and conceits of the triumphs of 
this marriage, there was a great deal of astronomy : 
the lady being resembled to Hesperus, and the 
prince to Arcturus, and the old king Alphonsus, 
that was the great astronomer of kings, and was an¬ 
cestor to the lady, was brought in, to be the fortune¬ 
teller of the match. And whosoever had those 
toys in compiling, they were not altogether pedan- 
tical: but you may be sure, that king Arthur the 
Britain, and the descent of the lady Catharine from 
the house of Lancaster, was in no wise forgotten. 
But as it should seem, it is not good to fetch for¬ 
tunes from the stars : for this young prince, that 
drew upon him at that time, not only the hopes and 
affections of his country, but the eyes and expect¬ 
ation of foreigners, after a few months, in the begin¬ 
ning of April, deceased at Ludlow castle, where he 
was sent to keep his resiaiace and court, as prince 
of Wales. Of this prince, in respect he died so 
young, and by reason of his father’s manner of edu¬ 
cation, that did cast no great lustre upon his chil¬ 
dren, there is little particular memory: only thus 
much remaineth, that he was very Studious and 
learned, beyond his years, and beyond the custom of 
great princes. 

There was a doubt ripped up in the times follow¬ 
ing, when the divorce of king Henry the eighth 
from the lady Catharine did so much busy the 
world, whether Arthur was bedded with his lady or 
no, whereby that matter in fact, of carnal knowledge, 
might be made i)art of the case. And it is true, that 
the lady herself denied it, or at least her counsel 
stood upon it, and would not blanch that advantage, 
although the plenitude of the pope’s power of dis¬ 
pensing was the main question. And this doubt 
was kept long open, in respect of the two queens 
that succeeded, Mary and Elizabeth, whose legiti¬ 
mations were incompatible one with another, though 
their succession was settled hy act of jnirliamcnt. 
And the times that favoured queen Mary’s legiti¬ 
mation would have it believed, that there was« no 
carnal knowledge between Arthur and Catharine. 
Not that they would seem to derogate from the 
pope’s absolute power, to dispense even in that case j 
but only in point of honour, and to make the case 
more favourable and smooth. And the times that 
favoured queen Elizabeth’s legitimation, which were 
the longer and the latter, maintained the contrary. 
So much there remaineth in memory, that it was 
half a year’s time between the creation of Henry- 
prince of Wales and prince Arthur’s death, which 
was construed to be, for to expect a full time, where¬ 
by it might appeal', whether the lady Catharine 
were with child by prince Arthur, or no. Again, 
the lady herself procured a bull, for the better cor¬ 
roboration of the marriage, with a clause of vel for-^ 
nan cognitanii which was not in the first bull. There 
was given in evidence also, when the cause of the 
divorce was handled, a pleasant passage, which 
was ; that in a morning prince Arthur, dpon his 
up-rising from bed with her, called for drink, which 
he was not accustomed to do, and finding the gen- 
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tleman of his chamber that brought him the drink 
to smile at it, and to note it, he said merrily to him; 
that he had been in the midst of Spain, which was 
a hot region, and his journey had made him dry; 
and that if the other had been in so hot a clime, he 
would have been drier than he. Besides, the prince 
was upon tlie point of sixteen years of age when he 
died, and forward, and able in body. 

The February following, Henry duke of York 
was created j)rince of Wales, and earl of Chester 
and Flint: for the dukedom of Cornwall devolved to 
him hy statute. The king also being fast-handed, 
and loth to part with a second dowry, but chiefly 
being affectionate both by his nature, and out of 
politic considerations to continue the alliance with 
Spain, prevailed with the prince, though not with¬ 
out some reluctation, such as could be in those years, 
for he was not twelve years of age, to be contracted 
with the princess Catharine: the secret providence 
of God ordaining that marriage to be the occasion 
of great events and changes. 

The same year were the espousals of James king 
of Scotland with the lady Margaret the king’s eldest 
daughter; which was done hy proxy, and published 
at Paul’s cross, the five and twentieth of January, 
and Te Beam solemnly sung. But certain it is, that 
the joy of the city thereupon showed, by ringing of 
bells and bonfires, and such other incense of the 
people, was more than, could be expected, in a case 
of so great and fresh enmity between the nations, 
especially in London, which was far enough off 
from feeling any of the former calamities of the 
war : and therefore might he truly attributed to a 
secret instinct and inspiring which many times run¬ 
neth not only in the hearts of princes, but in the 
pulse and veins of people, touching tlic happiness 
thei'ehy to ensue in time to come. This marriage 
was in August following consummated at Edinburgh: 
the king bringing his daughter as far as Colliwes- 
ton on the way, and then consigning her to the at¬ 
tendance of the earl Northumberland; who with a 
great troop of lords and ladies of honour brought 
her into Scotland, to the king her husband. 

This marriage had been in treaty by the space of 
almost three years, from the time that the king of 
Scotland did first open his mind to bishop Fox. 
The sum. given in marriage by the king, was ten 
thousand pounds: and the jointure and advancement 
assured by the king of Scotland, was two thousand 
pounds a year, after king James his death, and one 
thousand pounds a year in present, for the lady’s al¬ 
lowance or maintenance. This to be set forth in 
lands, of the best and most certain revenue. During 
the treaty, it is rejwted that the king remitted the 
matter to his council; and that some of the table, 
in the freedom of counsellors, the king being present, 
did put the case; that if God should take the king’s 
two sons without issue, that then the kingdom of Eng¬ 
land would fall to the king of Scotland, which might 
prejudice the monarchy of England. Whereunto the 
king himself replied; that if that should be, Scot¬ 
land wmuld be but an accession to England, and 
not England to Scotland, for that the greater would 
draw the less: and that it was a safer union for 
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or valuation. 

There remaineth to this day a report, that the 
king was on a time entertained by the earl of Ox¬ 
ford, that was his principal servant both for war and 
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And over against this Memorandums of the hing’s 
own hand, 

Otherwise satisfied.” 

Whiclv I do the rather mention, becatise it shows in 
the king a nearness, but yet with a kind of justness. 
So these little sands and grains of gold and silver, 
as it seemetb, helped not a little to make up the 
great heap and bank. 

• But meanwhile to keep the king awake, the earl 
of Suffolk, having been too gay at prince Arthur’s 
marriage, and sunk himself deep in debt, had yet 
once more a mind to be a knight-errant, and to seek 
adventures in foreign parts ; and taking his brother 
with him, fled again into Flanders. That, no doubt, 
whicdi gave him confidence, was the great murmur 
of the people against the king’s government: and 
being a man of a light and rash spirit, he thought 
every vapour would be a tempest. Neither wanted 
he some party within the kingdom : for the murmur 
of people awakes the discontents of nobles ; and 
again, that calleth up commonly some head of sedi¬ 
tion. The king resorting to his wmnted and tried 
arts, caused Sir Robert Curson, captain of the castle 
at Hammes, being at that time beyond sea, and 
therefore less likely to be wrought upon by the 
king, to fly from his charge, and to feign himself a 
servant of the earl’s. This knight, having insinuated 
himself into the secrets of the earl, and finding by 
him upon whom chiefly he had either hope or hold, 
advertised the king thereof in great secresy j but 
nevertheless maintained his own credit and inward 
trust with the earl. Upon whose advertisements, 
the king attached "William Courtney, earl of Devon¬ 
shire, his brother-in-law, married to the lady Ca¬ 
tharine, daughter to king Edward the fourth ; Wil¬ 
liam de la Pole, brother to the earl of Suflblk; Sir 
James Tirrcl, and Sir John Windham, and some 
other meaner persons, and committed them to cus¬ 
tody. George lord Abergavenny, and Sir Thomas 
Green, were at the same time apprehended; hut as 
upon less suspicion, so in a freer restraint, and were 
soon after delivered. The earl of Devonshire, being 
interested in the blood of York, that was rather 
feared than nocentj yet as one that might be the 
object of others’ plots and designs, remained prisoner 
in the Tower, during the king’s life. William de 
la Pole was also long restrained, though not so 
straitly. But for Sir James Tirrel, against whom 
the blood of the innocent princes, Edward the fifth 
and his brother, did still cry from under the altar,” 
and Sir John Windham, and the other meaner ones, 
they were attainted and executed : the two knights 
beheaded. Nevertheless, to confirm the credit of 
Curson, who belike had not yet done all liis feats 
of activity, there was published at Paul’s cross, about 
the time of the said executions, the pope’s bull of 
excommunication and curse against the carl of Suf¬ 
folk and Sir Robert Curson, and some otiiers by 
name ; and likewise in general against all the abet¬ 
tors of the said earl: wherein it must he confessed, 
that, heaven was made too mueli lo bow to earth, 
and religion to policy. JBut soon after, Curson when 
he saw the time, returned into England, and withal 
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into wonted favour with the king, but worse fame 
with the people. Upon whose return the earl was 
much dismayed, and seeing himself destitute of 
hopes, the lady Margaret also, by tract of time 
and bad success, being now become cool in those 
attempts, after some wandering in France and Ger¬ 
many, and certain little projects, no better than 
squibs of an exiled man, being tired out, retired 
again into the protection of the archduke Philip in 
Flanders, who by the death of Isabella was at that 
time king of Castile, in the right of Joan his wife. 

This year, being the nineteenth of his reign, the 
king called his parliament; w^herein a man may 
easily guess how absolute the king took himself to 
be with his parliament, when Dudley, that was so 
hateful, was made speaker of the house of commons. 
In this parliament there were not made any statutes 
memorable touching public government. But those 
that were, had still the stamp of the king’s wisdom 
and policy. 

There was a statute made for the disannulling of 
all patents of lease or grant, to such as came not 
upon lawful summons to serve the king in his wars, 
against the enemies or rebels, or that should depart 
without the king’s licence; with an exception of 
certain persons of the long robe: providing never-« 
theless that they should have the king’s wages from 
their house, till their return home again. There 
had been tlic like made before for offices, and by 
this statute it was extended to lands. But a man 
may easily see by many statutes made in this king’s 
time, that the king thought it safest to assist mar¬ 
tial law by law of parliament. 

Another statute was made, prohibiting the bring¬ 
ing in of manufactures of silk wrought by itself, or 
mixt with any other thread. But it was not of stufls 
of whole piece, for that the realm had of them no 
manufacture in use at that time, but of knit silk, or 
texture of silk; as ribbons, laces, cauls, points, and 
girdles, &:c. which the people of England could then 
well skill to make. This law pointed at a true prin¬ 
ciple ; ‘‘ That where foreign materials are but super¬ 
fluities, foreign manufactures should be prohibited.’' 
For that will either banish the superfluity, or gain 
the manufacture. 

There was a law also of resumption of patents 
of gaols, and the reannexing of them to the sheriff¬ 
wicks ; privileged officers being no less an interrup¬ 
tion of justice, than privileged places. 

There was likewise a law to restrain the by-laws, 
or ordinances of corporations, which many times 
were against the prerogative of the king, the com¬ 
mon law of the realm, and the liberty of the subject, 
being fraternities in evil. It was therefore provided, 
that they should not he put in execution, without the 
allowance of the chancellor, treasurer, and the two 
chief justices, or three of them, or of the two justices 
of circuit wlierc the corporation was. 

Another law was, in effect, to bring in the silver 
of the realm to the mint, in making all . clipped, 
mini shed, or impaired coins of silver, not to be 
current in payments ; without giving any remedy of 
weight, but with an exception only of reasonable 
wearing, which was as nothing in respedf of the 
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uncertainty ; and so, upon the matter, to set the 
mint on work, and to give way to new coins or silvei, 
which should be then minted. 

There likewise was a long statute against vaga- 
bonds, wherein two things may be noted : the one, 
the dislike the parliament had of gaoling of them, 
as that which was chargeable, pesterous, and of no 
open example. The other, that in the statutes of 
this king’s time, for this of the nineteenth year is 
not the only statute of that kind, there are ever 
coupled the punishment of vagabonds, and forbid¬ 
ding of dice and cards, and unlawful games, unto 
servants and mean people, and the putting down and 
suppressing of alehouses, as strings of one root toge¬ 
ther, and as if the one were unprofitable without 
the other. 

As for riot and retainers, there passed scarce any 
parliament in this time without a law against them: 
the king ever having an eye to might and multitude. 

There was granted also that parliament a subsidy, 
both from the temporality and the clergy. And yet 
nevertheless, ere the year expired, there went out 
commissions for a general benevolence, though 
there were no wars, no fears. The same year the city 
gave five thousand marks, for confirmation of their 
liberties; a thing fitter for the beginnings of kings’ 
reigns, than the latter ends* Neither was it a small 
matter that the mint gained upon the late statute, 
by the recoinage of groats and half-groats, 
twelve-pences and six-pences. As for Empson and 
Iludley’s mills, they did grind more than ever: so 
that it was a strange thing to sec what golden 
showers poured down upon the king’s treasury at 
once : the last payments of the marriage-money 
from Spain; the subsidy ; the benevolence ; the re¬ 
coinage ; the redemption of the city’s liberties; the 
casualties. And this is the more to be marvelled at, 
because the king had then no occasions at all of wars 
or troubles. He had now but one son and one 
daughter unhestowed. He \ras wise; he was of a 
high mind; he needed not to make riches his glory j 
^he did excel in so many things else; save that cer¬ 
tainly avarice doth ever find in itself matter of am¬ 
bition. Belike he thought to leave his son such a 
kingdom, and such a mass of treasure, as he might 
choose his greatness where he W'ould. 

This year was also kept the serjeants’ feast, which 
was the second call in this king’s days. 

About this time Isabella queen of Castile deceased; 
a right noble lady, and an honour to her sex and 
times, and the corner-stone of the greatness of Spain 
that hath followed. This accident the king took 
not for news at large, but thought it had a great 
relation to his own afiTairs ; especially in two points: 
the one for example, the other for consequence. 
First, he conceived that the case of Ferdinando of 
Aragon, after the death of queen Isabella, was his 
own case after the death of his own queen; and the 
case of Joan the heir unto Castile, was the case of 
his own son prince Henry. For if both of the kings 
had their kingdoms in the right of their wives, they 
descended to the heirs, and did not accrue to the 
husbands. And although his owni case had both 
steel and parchment mor® than the other, that is to 


say, a conquest in the field, and an act of parliament, 
yet notwithstanding, that natural title of descent in 
blood did, in the imagination even of a wise man, 
breed a doubt, that the other two were not safe nor 
sufficient. Wherefore he was wonderful diligent to 
inquire and qbserve what became of the king of 
Aragon, in holding and continuing the kingdom of 
Castile; and whether he did hold it in his own 
right, or as administrator to his daughter; and 
whether he were like to hold it in fact, or to be put 
out by his son-in-law. Secondly, he did revolve in 
his mind, that the state of Christendom might by 
this late accident have a turn. For whereas before 
time, himself, with the conjunction of Aragon and 
Castile, which then was one, and the amity of Maxi¬ 
milian and Philip his son the archduke, was far too 
strong a party for France ; he began to fear, that 
now the French king, who had great interest in the 
aficctions of Philip the young kitlg of Castile, and 
Philip himself, now king of Castile, who was in ill 
terms with his father-in-law about the present govern¬ 
ment of Castile, and thirdly, Maximilian, Philip’s 
fother, who was ever variable, and upon whom the 
surest aim that could be taken wms, that he would 
not be long as he had been last before, would all 
three, being potent princes, enter into some strait 
league and confederation amongst themselves: 
whereby though he should not be endangered, yet 
he should be left to the poor amity of Aragon.^ And 
whereas he had been heretofore a kind of arbiter of 
Europe, he should now go less, and be over-topped 
by so great a conjunction. He had also, as it seems, 
an inclination to marry, and bethought himself of 
some fit conditions abroad; and amongst others he 
had heard of the beauty and virtuous behaviour of 
the young queen of Naples, the widow of Ferdinando 
the younger, being then of matronal years of seven 
and twenty; by whose marriage he thought that the 
kingdom of Naples, having been a goal for a time 
between the king of Aragon and the French king, 
and being but newly settled, might in some part be 
deposited in his hands, who was so able to keep the 
stakes. Therefore he sent in ambassage or message 
three confident persons, Francis Marsiu, James Bray- 
brooke, and John Stile, upon two several inquisitions 
rather than negotiations. The one touching the 
person and condition of the young queen of Naples. 
The other touching all particulars of estate, that 
concerned the fortunes and intentions of Ferdinando. 
And because they may observe best, who themselves 
are observed least, he sent them under colourable 
pretexts ; giving them letters of kindness and com¬ 
pliment from Catharine the princess, to her aunt 
and niece, the old and young queen of Naples, and 
delivering to them also a book of new articles of 
peace ; which notwithstanding it had been delivered 
unto doctor de Puebla, the lieger ambassador of 
Spain here in England, to be sent; yet for that the 
king had been long without hearing from Spain, he 
thought good those messengers, when they had been 
with the two queens, should likewise pass on to the 
court of Ferdinando, and take a copy of the book 
with them. The instructions touching the queen of 
Naples were so curious and exquisite, being as arti- 
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cles whereby to direct a survey, or framing- a parti¬ 
cular of her person, for complexion, favour, feature, 
stature, health, age, customs, behaviour, conditions, 
and estate, as, if the king had been young, a man 
would have judged him to be amorous; but, being 
ancient, it ought to be interpreted, that sure he was 
very chaste, Rn that he meant to find all things in 
one woman, and so to settle his affections without 
ranging. But in this match he was soon cooled, 
when he heard from his ambassadors, that this young 
queen had had a goodly jointure in the realm of 
Naples, well answered during the time of her uncle 
Frederick, yea and during the time of Lewis the 
French king, in whose division her revenue fell; but 
since the time that the kingdom was in Perdinando^s 
hands, all was assigned to the army and garrisons 
there, and she received only a pension or exhibition 
out of his coffers. 

The other part of the inquiry had a grave and 
diligent return, informing the king at full of the 
present state of king Ferdinando. By this report 
it appeared to the king, that Ferdinando did continue 
the government of Castile, as administrator unto his 
daughter Joan, by the title of queen Isabella’s will, 
and partly by the custom of the kingdom, as he 
pretended. And that all mandates and grants were 
expedited in the name of Joan his daughter, and 
himself as administrator, without mention of Philip 
her husband. And that king Ferdinando, howsoever 
he did dismiss himself of the name of king of Cas¬ 
tile, yet meant to hold the kingdom without account, 
and in absolute command. 

It appeareth also, that he flattered liimself with 
hopes, that king Philip would permit unto him the 
government of Castile during his life; which he 
had laid his plot to work him unto, both by some 
counsellors of his about him, which Ferdinando had 
at his devotion, and chiefly by promise, that in case 
Philip gave not W'ay unto it, he would marry some 
young lady, whereby to put him by the succession 
of Aragon and Granada, in case he should have a 
son ; and lastly, by representing unto him that the 
government of the Burgundians, till Philip were by 
continuance in Spain made as natural of Spain, would 
not be endured by the Spaniards. But in all those 
things, though wisely laid down and considered, Fer¬ 
dinando failed 5 but that Pluto was better to him 
than Pallas. 

In the same report also, the ambassadors being 
mean men, and therefore the more free, did strike 
upon a string which was somewhat dangerous ; for 
they declared plainly, that the people of Spain, both 
nobles and commons, were belter affected unto the 
part of Philip, so he brought his wife with him, 
than to Ferdinando; and expressed the reason to be, 
because he had imposed upon them many taxes and 
tallages: which was the king’s own case between 
him and his son. 

There was also In this report a declaration of an 
overture of marriage, which Amason the secretary 
of Ferdinando had made unto the ambassadors in 
great secret, between Charles prince of Castile and 
Mary the king’s second daughter; assuring the 
king that the treaty of marriage then on foot for 


the said prince and the daughter of France would 
break; and that she the said daughter of France 
should be married to Angolesme, that was the heir 
apparent of France. 

There wms a touch also of a speech of marriage 
between Ferdinando and madame de Fois, a lady of 
the blood of France, which afterw’-ards indeed suc¬ 
ceeded. But this was reported as learned in France, 
and silenced in Spain. 

The king by the return of this ambassage, which 
gave great light unto his affairs, was well instructed, 
and prepared how to carry himself between Ferdi¬ 
nando king of Aragon and Philip his son-in-law 
king of Castile ; resolving with himself to do all 
that in him lay, to keep them at one within them¬ 
selves ; but howsoever that succeeded, by a mode¬ 
rate carriage, and bearing the person of a common 
friend, to lose neither of their friendships; hut yet 
to run a course more entire with the king of Aragon, 
but more laboured and officious with the king of 
Castile. But he was much taken with the overture 
of marriage with his daughter Mary; both because 
it was the greatest marriage of Christendom, and for 
that it took hold of both allies. 

But to corroborate his alliance with Philip, the 
winds gave him an interview $ for Philip choosing 
the winter season, the better to surprise the king of 
Aragon, set forth with a great navy out of Flanders 
for Spain, in the month of January, the one and 
twentieth year of the king’s reign. But himself 
was surprised with a cruel tempest, that scattered 
his ships upon the several coasts of England. And 
the ship wherein the king and queen were, with 
two other small barks only, torn and in great peril, 
to escape the fury of the weather, thrust into Wey¬ 
mouth. King Philip himself, having not been used, 
as it seems, to sea, all wearied and extreme sick, 
would needs land to refresh his spirits, though it 
was against the opinion of his council, doubting it 
might breed delay, bis occasions requiring celerity. 

The rumour of the arrival of a puissant navy upon 
the coast, made the country arm. And Sir Thoma^ 
Trenchard, with forces suddenly raised, not knowing 
what the matter might be, came to Weymouth. 
Where imdsrstanding the accident, he did in all 
humbleness and humanity invite the king and queen 
to his house ; and forthwith despatched posts to the 
court. Soon after came Sir John Carew likewise, 
with a great troop of men well armed; using the 
like humbleness and respects towards the king, when 
he knew the case. King Philip doubting that they 
being but subjects, durst not let him pass away 
again without the king’s notice and leave, yielded 
to their entreaties to stay till they heard from the 
court. The king, as soon as he heard the news, 
commanded presently the earl of Arundel to go to 
visit the king of Castile, and let him understand 
that as he was very sorry for his mishap, so he was 
glad that he had escaped the danger of the seas, 
and likewise of the occasion himself had to do him 
honour; and desiring him to think himself as in 
his own land ; and that the king made all haste 
possible to come and embrace him. The earl came 
to him in great magnificence, with a brave troop of 
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three hundred horse; and, for more state, came by 
torch-light. After he had done the Iniig’s message, 
hing Philip seeing how the world went, the sooner to 
get away, went upon speed to the king at Windsor, 
and his queen followed by easy journeys. The two 
kings at their meeting used all the caresses and 
loving demonstrations that were possible. And the 
king of Castile said pleasantly to the king, “ That 
he was now punished for that he would not come 
within his walled town of Calais, when they met 
last.’’ But the king answered, That walls and 
seas were nothing where hearts were open; and 
that he w^as here no otherwise but to be served.’’ 
After a day or two’s refreshing, the kings entered 
into speech of renewing the treaty; the kings say¬ 
ing, that though king Philip’s person were the same, 
yet his fortunes and state were raised: in which 
case a renovation of treaty was used amongst princes. 
But while these things were in handling, the king 
choosing a fit time, and drawing the king of Castile 
into a room, where they two only were private, and 
laying his hand civilly upon his arm, and changing 
his countenance a little from a countenance of enter¬ 
tainment, said to him, “ Sir, you have been saved 
upon my coast, I hope you will not suffer me to 
yi/reck upon yours.” The king of Castile asked him 
what he meant by that speech? ‘‘I mean it,” 
saith the king, ^^by that same harehrain wild fellow, 
my subject, the earl of Suffolk, w^ho is protected in 
your country, and begins to play the fool, when all 
others are weary of it.” The king of Castile an¬ 
swered, I had thought, Sir, your felicity had been 
above those thoughts: but if it trouble you,. I will 
banish him.” The king replied, “Those hornets 
were best in their nest, and worst when they did 
fly abroad; and that his desire was to have him de¬ 
livered to him.” The king of Castile herewith a 
little confused, and in a study, said, “That can I not 
do with my honour, and less with yours; for you 
will be thought to have used me as a prisoner.” 
The king presepfly said, “ Then the matter is at an 
^end, for I will take that cfishonour upon me, and so 
your honour is saved.” The king of Castile, who 
had the king in great estimation, and besides re¬ 
membered where he was, and knew not what use he 
might have of the king’s amity, for that himself 
was new in his estate of Spain, and unsettled both 
with his father-in-law and with his people, com¬ 
posing his countenance, said, “Sir, you give law to 
me, but so will I to you. You shall have him, hut, 
upon your honour, you shall not take his life.” The 
king embracing him said, “Agreed,” Saith the 
king of Castile, “Neither shall it dislike yon, if I 
send to him in such a fashion, as he may partly 
come with his own good will.” The king said, “ It 
was well thought of; and if it pleased him, he would 
join with him, in sending to the earl a message to 
that purpose.” They both sent severally, and mean¬ 
while they continued feasting and pastimes. The 
king being, on his part, willing to have the earl 
sure before the king of Castile went; and the king 
of Castile being as willing to seem to be enforced. 
The king also, with many wise and excellent per¬ 
suasions, (lid advise the kiflg of Castile to be ruled 


by the counsel of his fatherdn-law Ferdinando; a 
prince so prudent, so experienced, so fortunate. The 
king of Castile, who was in no very good terms with 
his said father-in-law, answered, “ That if his father- 
in-law would suffer him to govern his kingdoms, lie 
should govern him.” 

There were immediately messengers sent from 
both kings, to recall the earl of Suffolk; who upon 
gentle words used to him was soon charmed, and 
willing enough to return; assured of his life, and 
hoping of his liberty. He was brought through 
Flanders to Calais, and thence landed at Dover, and 
with sufficient guard delivered and received at tlie 
Tower of London. Meanwhile king Henry, to draw 
out the time, continued his feastings and entertain¬ 
ments, and after he had received the king of Castile 
into the fraternity of the Garter, and for a recipro¬ 
cal had his son the prince admitted to the order of 
the Golden Fleece, he accompanied king Philip and 
his queen to the city of London; where they were 
entertained with the greatest magnificence and tri¬ 
umph, that could be upon no greater warning. And 
as soon as the earl of Suffolk had been conveyed to 
the Tower, which was the serious part, the jollities 
had an end, and the kings took leave. Nevertheless 
during their being here, they in substance concluded 
that treaty, which the Flemings term “intercursus 
malus,” and bears date at Windsor : for there be 
some things in it, more to the advantage of the 
English, than of them ; especially, for that the free- 
fishing of the Dutch upon the coasts and seas of 
England, granted in the treaty of “ undecimo,” was 
not by this treaty confirmed. All articles that con^ 
firm former treaties being precisely and warily 
limited and confirmed to matter of commerce only, 
and not otherwise. 

It was observed, that the great tempest which 
drove Philip into England, blew down the golden 
eagle from the spire of Paul’s, and in the fall it fell 
upon a sign of the black eagle, which was in Paul’s 
church-yard, in the place where the school-house 
now standeth, and battered it, and brake it down: 
which was a strange stooping of a hawk upon a 
fowl. This the people interpreted to be an ominous 
prognostic upon the Imperial house, which was, by 
interpretation also, fulfilled upon Philip the em¬ 
peror’s son, not only in the present disaster of the 
tempest, but in that that followed. For Philip arriv¬ 
ing into Spain, and attaining the possession of the 
kingdom of Castile without resistance, insomuch as 
Ferdinando, who had spoke so great before, was 
with difficulty admitted to the speech of his son-in- 
law, sickened soon after, and deceased. Yet after 
such time, as there was an observation by the wisest 
of that court, that if he had lived, his fiither would 
have gained upon him in that sort, as he W'ould have 
governed his councils and designs, if not his affec¬ 
tions. By this all Spain returned into the power 
of Ferdinando in state as it wms before ; the rather, 
in regard of the infirmity of Joan his daughter, who 
loving her husband, by whom she had many children, 
dearly w'-ell, and no less beloved of him, howsoever 
her father, to make Philip ill-beloved of the people 
of Spain, gave out that Philip used her not well, 
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was unable in strength of mind to bear the grief of 
his decease, and fell distracted of her wits. Of 
which malady her hither was thought no ways to 
endeavour the cure, the better to hold his legal 
power in Castile, So that as the felicity of Charles 
the eighth was said to be a dream ; so the adversity 
of Ferdinando was said likewise to be a dream, it 
passed over so soon. 

About this time the king was desirous to bring 
Into the house of Lancaster celestial honour, and 
hecame suitor to pope Julius, to canonize king Henry 
the sixth for a saint; the rather, in respect of that 
his famous prediction of the king’s own assumption 
to the crown. Julius referred the matter, as the 
manner is, to certain cardinals, to take the verification 
of his holy acts and miracles : but it died under the 
reference. The general opinion was, that pope 
Julius was too dear, and that the king would not 
come to his rates. But it is more probable, that 
that pope, who was extremely jealous of the dignity 
of the see of Rome, and of the acts thereof, knowing 
that king Henry the sixth was rexmted in the world 
abroad hut for a simple man, wms afraid it would but 
diminish the estimation of that kind of honour, if there 
were not a distance kept between innocents and saints. 

The same year likewise there proceeded a treaty 
of marriage betw^een the king and the lady Margaret 
duchess dowager of Savoy, only daughter to Maxi¬ 
milian, and sister to the king of Castile; a lady ' 
wise, and of great good fame. This matter had 
been in speech between the two kings at their 
meeting, hut was soon after resumed; and therein 
wms emidoycd for his first xnece the king’s then 
chaplain, and after the great prelate, Thomas Wol- 
sey. It was in the end concluded, with great and 
amx>le conditions for the king, but with promise de 
futuro only. It may be the king was the rather 
induced unto it, for that he had heard more and 
more of the marriage to go on betw^een his great 
friend and ally Ferdinando of Aragon, and madame 
cle Fois, whereby that king began to piece with the 
French king, from whom he had been always before 
severed. So fatal a thing it is, for the greatest and 
straitest amities of kings at one time or other, to have 
a little of the wheel: nay, there is a farther tradition 
in Spain, though not with us, that the king of Aragon, 
after he knew that the marriage between Charles 
the young prince of Castile and Mary the king’s 
second daughter went roundly on, wdiich though it 
was first moved by the king of Aragon, yet it was 
afterwmrds wdiolly advanced and brought to perfec¬ 
tion by Maximilian, and the friends on that side, 
entered into a jealousy, that the king did aspire to 
the government of Castilia, as administrator during 
the minority of his son-in-law; as if there should 
have been a competition of three for that govern¬ 
ment; Ferdinando, grandfiither on the mother’s 
side ; Maximilian, grandfather on the father’s side; 
and king Henry, father-in-law to the young prince. 
Certainly it is not unlike, hut the king’s govern¬ 
ment, carrying the young prince with him, would 
have been perhaps more welcome to the Spaniards 
than that of the other two. For the nobility of Cas¬ 
tilia, that so lately put out the king of Aragon in 


favour of king Philip, and had discovered themselves 
so far, could not he but in a secret distrust and dis¬ 
taste of that king. And as for Maximilian, upon 
twenty respects he could not have been the man. 
But this purpose of the king’s seemeth to me, con¬ 
sidering the king’s safe courses, never found to be 
enterprising or adventurous, not greatly probable, 
except he should have had a desire to breathe 
warmer, because he bad ill lungs. This marriage 
with Margaret was protracted from time to time, in 
respect of the infirmity of the king, who now in the 
two and twentieth of his reign began to be troubled 
with the gout: but the defluxion taking also into 
his breast, wasted his lungs, so that thrice in a year, 
in a kind of return, and especially in the spring, he 
had great fits and labours of the phthisic: never¬ 
theless, he continued to intend business with as great 
diligence, as before in his health : yet so, as upon 
this warning he did likewise now more seriously 
think of the world to come, and of making himself 
a saint, as well as king Henry the sixth, by treasure 
better em^iloycd, than to be given to pope Julius : 
for this year he gave greater alms than accustomed, 
and discharged all prisoners about the city, that lay 
for fees or debts under forty shillings, tie did also 
make haste with religious foundations; and in the^ 
year following, which was the three and twentieth, 
finished that of the Savoy. And hearing also of 
the bitter cries of his peojile against the oppressions 
of Dudley and Empson, and their complices; partly 
by devout persons about him, and partly by public 
sermons, the preachers doing their duty therein, he 
was touched with great remorse for the same. Never¬ 
theless Empson and Dudley, though they could not 
hut hear of these scruples in the king’s conscience; 
yet, as if the king’s soul and his money wmre in 
several ofldees, that the one was not to intermeddle 
with the other, went on with as great rage as ever. 
For the same three and twentieth year was there 
a sharp prosecution against Sir William Capel now 
the second time ; and this was for matters of niisgo- 
yernment in his mayoralty : the great matter being^ 
that in some payments he had taken knowledge of 
false moneys, and did not his diligence to examine 
.and beat it out, who were the offenders. For this 
and some other things laid to his charge, he was 
condemned to pay two thousand pounds; and being 
a man of stomach, and hardened by his former 
troubles, refused to pay a mite; and belike used 
some untoward speeches of the proceedings, for 
which he was sent to the Tower, and there re¬ 
mained till the king’s death. Knesworth likewise, 
that had been lately mayor of London, and both his 
sheriffs, were for abuses in their offices questioned, 
and imprisoned, and delivered upon one thousand 
four hundred pounds paid. Hawis, an alderman of 
London, wms put in trouble, and died with thought 
and anguish, before his business came to an end. 
Sir Lawrence Ailmer, who had likewise been mayor 
of London, and his two sheriffs, were put to the fine 
of one thousand pounds. And Sir Lawrence, for 
refusing to make payment, was committed to prison, 
where he stayed till Empson himself was committed 
in his place. 
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It is no marvel, if the faults were so light, and 
the rates so heavy, that the king’s twasure of store, 
that he left at his death, most of it m secret places, 
under his own key and keeping, at Uichinond, 
amounted, as hy tradition it is reported to have done 
unto the sum of near eighteen hundred thousand 
pounds sterling; a huge mass of money even for 

these times. , v i /t • i • ? 

The last act of state that concluded this king s 
temporal felicity, was the conclusion of a glorious 
match between his daughter Mary, and Charles 
prince of Castile, afterwards the great emperor, 
both being of tender years^: which treaty was per¬ 
fected hy bishop Fox, and other his commissioners 
at Calais, the year before the hing’s death. ^ In 
which* alliance, it seemeth, he himself took so high 
contentment, as in a letter which he wrote there¬ 
upon to the city of London, commanding all possi¬ 
ble demonstrations of joy to be made for the same, 
ihe expresseth himself, as if 'he thought he had 
built a wall of brass about his kingdom: when he 
had for his sons-in-law, a king of Scotland, and 
a prince of Castile and Burgundy. So as now there 
wms nothing to he added to this great king’s felicity, 
being at the top of all worldly bliss, in regard of the 
i-'high marriages of his children, his great renown 
throughout Europe, and his scarce credible riches, 
and the perpetual constancy of his prosperous suc¬ 
cesses, hut an opportune death, to withdraw him 
from any future blow of fortune: which certainly 
(in regard of the great hatred of liis people, and the 
title of his son, being then come to eighteen years 
of age, and being a bold prince and liberal, and that 
gained upon the people by his very aspect and pre¬ 
sence) had not been impossible to have come upon 

him. , , _ 

To crown also the last year of his reign, as wmli 
as his first, he did an. act of piety, rare, and worthy 
to be taken into imitation. Eor he granted forth a 
general pardon: as expecting a second coronation 
in a better kingdom. He did also declare in his 
will, that his mind was, that restitution should he 
^ made of those sums which had been unjustly taken 
by his officers. 

And thus this Solomon of England, for Solomon 
also was too heavy upon his people in exactions, 
having lived two and fifty years, and thereof reigned 
three and twenty years, and eight months, being in 
perfect memory, and in a most blessed mind, in a 
great calm of a consuming sickness passed to a 
better world, the two and twentieth of April 1508 , 
at his palace of Richmond, which himself had built 

This king, to speak of him in terms equal to his 
deserving, wms one of the best sort of wonders; a 
wonder for wise men. He had parts, both in his 
virtues and his fortune, not so fit for a common-place, 
as for observation. Certainly he was religious, both 
in his affection and observance. But as he could 
see clear, for those times, through superstition, so 
he would be blinded, now and then, by human po¬ 
licy. He advanced churchmen: he was tender in 
the privilege of sanctuaries, though they wrought 
him much mischief. He built and endowed many 
religious foundations, besi^^es his memorable hospi¬ 


tal of the Savoy; and yet was he a great alms- 
giver in secret; which showed, that his works in 
public were dedicated rather to God’s glory than 
his own. 

He professed always to love and seek peace; and 
it was his usual preface in his treaties, that when 
Christ came into the world, peace was sung; and 
when he went out of the world, peace was be¬ 
queathed. And this virtue could not proceed out of 
fear or softness, for he was valiant and active, and 
therefore, no doubt, it was truly Christian and moral. 
Yet he knew the way to peace was not to seem to 
be desirous to avoid wars: therefore would he make 
offers and fames of wars, till he had mended the 
conditions of peace. It was also much, that one that 
was so great a lover of peace, should he so happy 
in war. For his arms, either in foreign or civil 
wars, were never unfortunate; neither did he know 
what a disaster meant The war of his coming in, 
and the rebellio’Tis of the earl of Lincoln, and the 
lord Audlev, were ended by victory. The wars of 
France and Scotland, by peaces sought at his hands. 
That of Britain, by accident of the duke’s death. 
The insurrection of the lord Lovel, and that of Per¬ 
kin at Exeter, and in Kent, by flight of the rebels 
before they came to blows. So that his fortune of 
arms was still inviolate the rather sure, for that 
in the quenching of the commotions of his subjects, 
he ever went in person ; sometimes reserving him¬ 
self to back and second his lieutenants, but ever in 
action; and yet that was not merely forwardness, 
but i}artly distrust of others. 

He did much maintain and countenance his laws ; 
which, nevertheless, was no impediment to him to 
work his will : for it was so handled, that neither 
prerogative nor profit went to diminution. And yet 
as he would sometimes strain up his laws to his 
prerogative, so would he also let down his preroga¬ 
tive to his parliament. For mint, and wars, and 
martial discipline, things of absolute power, he 
would nevertheless bring to parliament. Justice 
was well admimstered in his time, save where the 
king was party ; save also, that the council-table 
intermeddled too much with ’ni&UM and tuum. For 
it was a very court of justice during his lime, espe¬ 
cially in the beginning; but in that part both of 
justice and policy, which is the durable part, and 
cut, as it were, in brass or marble, which is the 
making of good laws, he did excel. And with his 
justice, he was also a merciful prince : as in whose 
time, there were but three of the nobility that suf¬ 
fered; the earl of Warwick, the lord chamberlain, 
and the lord Audley: though the first two were in¬ 
stead of numbers, in the dislike and obloquy of the 
people. But there were never so great rebellions ex¬ 
piated with so little blood, drawn hy the hand of jus¬ 
tice, as the two rebellions of Blackheath and Exeter. 
As for the severity used upon those which were taken 
in Kent, it was hut upon a scum of people. His 
pardons went ever both before and after his sword. 
But then he had withal a strange kind of interchang¬ 
ing of large and unexpected pardons, with severe 
executions; which, his wisdom considered, could 
not be imputed to any inconstancy or inequality; 
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but either to some reason which we do not now 
know, or to a principle he had set unto himself, that 
he would vary, and try Both ways in turn. But the 
less blood he drew, the more he took of treasure. 
And as some construed it, he was the more sparing 
in the one, that he might be the more pressing 
in the other; for both would have been intolerable. 
Of nature assuredly he coveted to accumulate trea¬ 
sure, and was a little poor in admiring riches. The 
penple, into wdiom there is infused, for the preserva¬ 
tion of monarchies, a natural desire to discharge their 
princes, though it be with the unjust charge of their 
counsellors and ministers, did impute this unto car¬ 
dinal Morton and Sir Reginald Bray, wdio, as it after 
appeared, as counsellors of ancient authority with 
him, did so second his humours, as nevertheless they 
did temper them. Whereas Empson and Dudley 
that followed, being persons that had no reputation 
with him, otherwise than by the servile following 
of his bent, did not give w^ay only, as the first did, 
but shape him wmy to those extremities, for which 
himself wais touched with remorse at his death, and 
wdiich his successor renounced, and sought to purge. 
This excess of his had at that time many glosses 
and interpretations. Some thought the continual 
rebellions wherewith lie had been vexed, had made 
him grow to hate his people: some thought it wms 
done to pull down their stomachs, and to keep tliem 
low: some, for that he would leave his son a golden 
fleece : some suspected he had some liigh design 
upon foreign parts : but those perhaps sliall come 
nearest the truth, that'fetch not their reasons so far 
off; but rather impute it to nature, age, peace, and 
a mind fixed upon no other ambition or pursuit. 
"Whereunto I should add, that having every day 
occasion to take notice of the necessities and shifts 
for money of other great princes abroad, it did the 
better, by comparison, set off to him the felicity of 
full coffers. As to his expending of treasure, he 
never spared charge which his affairs required ; and 
in his buildings was magnificent, but his rewards 
were ver^;^ limited: so that his liberality was rather 
upon his Own state and memory, than upon the de¬ 
serts of others. 

He was of a high mind, and loved his own will, 
and his own way; as one that revered himself, and 
would reign indeed. Had he been a private man, 
he would have been termed proud. But in a wise 
prince, it was but keeping of distance, which indeed 
he did towards all; not admitting any near or full 
approach, either to his power, or to his secrets, for 
he was governed by none. His queen, notwithstand¬ 
ing she had presented him with divers children, and 
with a crowm also, though he w^ould not acknowledge 
it, could do nothing with him. His mother he 
reverenced much, heard little. For any person 
agreeable to him for society, such as was Hastings 
to king Edward the fourth, or Charles Brandon 
after to king Henry the eighth, he had none: ex¬ 
cept we should account for such persons. Fox, and 
Bray, and Empson, because they w^ere so much^with 
him; but it w’as but as the instrument is much with 
the workman. He had nothing in him of vain-glory, 
hut yet kept state and majesty to the height; being 


sensible, that majesty maketh the people bow, but 
vain-glory boweth to them. 

To his confederates abroad he was constant and 
just, but not open. But x*ather such w^as his inquiry, 
and such his closeness, as they stood in the light to- 
wmrds him, and he stood in the dark to them. Yet 
wdthoiit strangeness, but with a semblance of mutual 
communication of affairs. As for little envies, or 
cmulation.s upon foreign princes, which are frequent 
with many kings, he had never any; but w^ent sub¬ 
stantially to his own business. Certain it is, that 
though his reputation was great at home, yet it was 
greater abroad. For foreigners that could not see 
the passages of affairs, but made their judgments 
upon the issues of them, noted that he was ever in 
strife, and ever aloft. It grew also from the-airs 
wdiich the princes and states abroad received from 
their ambassadors and agents here; wliich W’cre 
attending the court in great number: wdiom he did 
not only content with courtesy, reward, and private¬ 
nessbut, upon such conferences as passed wdth 
them, put them in admiration, to find his universal 
insight into the affairs of the world: which though 
he did suck cliiefly from themselves, yet that which 
he liacl gathered from them all, seemed admirable 
to every one. So that they did write ever to their 
superiors in liigli terms, concerning his wisdom and 
art of rule : nay, when they w''ere returned, they did 
tiommonly maintain intelligence with him. Such a 
dexterity he liad to impropriate to himself all foreign 
instruments. 

He was careful and liberal to obtain good intel¬ 
ligence from all parts abroad : wherein be did not 
only use his interest in the liegers here, and his 
pensioners, w'hich he had both in the court of Rome, 
and other the courts of Christendom; but the in¬ 
dustry and vigilance of his own ambassadors in 
foreign parts. For which purpose his instructions 
were ever extreme curious and articulate; and in 
them more articles touching inquisition, than touch¬ 
ing negotiation : requiring likewise from his am¬ 
bassadors an answer, in particular distinct articles, 
respectively to his questions. 

As for his secret spials, which he did employ both 
at home and abroad, by them to discover what prac¬ 
tices and conspiracies were against him, surely his 
case required it; he had such moles perpetually 
working and casting to undermine him. Neither can 
it be reprehended; for if spials be lawful against 
lawful enemies, much more against conspirators and 
traitors. But indeed to give them credence by oaths 
or curses, that caunot be well maintained; for those 
are too holy vestments for a disgui.se. Yet surely 
there was this farther good in his employing of these 
flics and familiars; that as the use of them was 
cause that many conspiracies were revealed, so the 
fame and suspicion of them kept, no doubt, many 
con8piracic.s from being attempted. 

Towards his queen he was nothing uxorious, nor 
scarce indulgent; but companiable and respective, 
and without jealousy. Towards his children he 
was full of paternal affection, careful of their educa¬ 
tion, aspiring to their high advancement, regular to 
see that they should not of any clue honour 
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and respect, l)nt not greatly willing to cast any popu¬ 
lar lustre upon tliem. 

To bis council he did refer much, and sat oft in 
person ; knowing it to be the way to assist his 
power, and inform his judgment. In which respect 
also he was fairly patient of liberty, both of advice, 
and of vote, till himself were declared. He kept a 
strait hand on his nobility, and chose rather to ad¬ 
vance clergymen and lawyers, which were more 
obsequious to him, but had less interest in the people j 
which made for his absoluteness, hut not for his 
safety. Insomuch as, I am persuaded, it was one 
of the causes of his troublesome reign ; for that his 
nobles, though they were loyal and obedient, yet did 
not co-operate with him, but let every man go his 
own way. He wms not afraid of an able man, as 
Lewis the eleventh was: but contrariwise, he was 
served by the ablest men that were to be found ; 
without which his afhiirs could not have prospered 
as they did. For war, Bedford, Oxford, Surrey, 
B^Aubigny, Brooke, Poynings: for other affairs, 
Morton, Fox, Bray, the prior of Lanthony, Warham, 
Urswick, Hussey, Frowick, and others. Neither 
did he care how cunning they were that he did em¬ 
ploy; for he thought himself to have the master- 
reach. And as he chose well, so he held them up 
well; for it is a strange thing, that though he were 
a dark prince, and infinitely suspicions, and his times 
full of secret conspiracies and troubles ; yet in 
twenty-four years’ reign, he never put down, or dis¬ 
composed counsellor, or near servant, save only 
Stanley the lord chamberlain. As for the disposition 
of his subjects in general towards him, it stood thus 
with him; that of the three affections, which natu¬ 
rally tie the hearts of the subjects to their sove¬ 
reigns, love, fear, and reverence, he had the. last in 
height, the second in good measure, and so little of 
the first, as he was beholden to the other two. 

He was a prince, sad, serious, .and full of thoughts, 
and secret observations, and full of notes and me¬ 
morials of his own hand, especially touching per¬ 
sons. As, whom to employ, w^hom to reward, whom 
to inquire ol^ whom to beware of, what w^ere the 
dependencies, what were the factions, and the like; 
keeping, as it were, a journal of his thoughts. There 
is to this day a merry tale ; that his monkey, set on 
as it was thought by one of his chamber, tore his 
principal note-book all to pieces, when by chance 
it lay forth: whereat the court, which liked not 
those pensive accounts, was almost tickled with 
sport. 

He was indeed full of apprehensions and suspi¬ 
cions; but as he did easily take them, so he did 
easily check them and master them ; whereby they 
were not dangerous, but troubled himself more Ilian 
others. It is true, his thoughts were so many, as 
they could not well always stand together; but that 
w^hich did good one way, did hurt another. Nei¬ 
ther did he at sometimes weigh them aright in their 
proportions. Certainly, that rumour, which did him 
so much mischief, that the duke of York should he 
saved, and alive, w^as, at the first, of his own nour¬ 
ishing j because he would have more reason not to 
reign in the right of hi| wife. He was affable, and 


both well and fair spoken; and would use strange 
sweetness and blandishments of words, where he 
desired to effect or persuade any thing that he took 
to heart. He was rather studious than learned; 
reading most books that were of any worth, in the 
French tongue, yet he understood the Latin, as ap- 
peareth in that cardinal Hadrian and others, who 
could very well have written French, did use to 
write to him in Latin. 

For his pleasures, there is no news of them ; and 
yet by his instructions to Marsin and Stile, touching 
the queen of Naples, it seemeth he could interrogate 
well touching beauty. He did by pleasures, as 
great princes do by banquets, come and look a little 
upon them, and turn away. For never prince was 
more wholly given to his affairs, nor in them more 
of himself: insomuch as in triumphs of justs and 
tourneys, and balls, and masks, which they then 
called disguises, he was rather a princely and gentle 
spectator, than seemed much to be delighted. 

No doubt, in him, as in all men, and most of all 
in kings, his fortune wrought upon his nature, and 
his nature upon his fortune. He attained to the 
crown, not only from a private fortune, which might 
endow him with moderation ; but also from the for¬ 
tune of an exiled man, which had quickened in him 
all seeds of observation and industry. And his 
times being rather prosperous than calm, had raised 
his confidence by success, but almost marred his 
nature by troubles. His wisdom, by often evading 
from perils, was turned rather into a dexterity to 
deliver himself from dangers, when they pressed 
him, than into a providence to prevent and remove 
them afar off. And even in nature, the sight of his 
mind was like some sights of eyes ; rather strong 
at hand, than to carry afar off. For his wit increased 
upon the occasion : and so much the more, if the 
occasion were sharpened by danger. Again, whe¬ 
ther it w^ere the shortness of his foresight, or the 
strength of his will, or the dazzling of his suspicions, 
or what it was; certain it is, that the perpetual 
troubles of his fortunes, there being no more matter 
out of which they grew, could not have been without 
some great defects and main errors in his nature, 
customs, and proceedings, which he had enough to 
do to save and help with a thousand little industries 
and watches. But those do best appear in the story 
itself. Yet take him with all his defects, if a man 
should compare him with the kings his concurrents 
in France, and Spain, he shall find him more politic 
than Lewis the twelfth of France, and more entire 
and sincere than Ferdinando of Spain. But if you 
shall change Lewis the twelfth for Lewis the ele¬ 
venth, who lived a little before, then the consort is 
more perfect. For that Lewis the eleventh, Ferdi- 
nando, and Henry, may be esteemed for the h'es 
magi of kings of those ages. To conclude, if this 
king did no greater matters, it was long of himself; 
for what he minded he compassed. 

He was a comely personage, a little above just 
stature, well and straight limbed, but slender. His 
countenance was reverend, and a little like a church¬ 
man : and as it was not strange or dark, so neither 
was it winning or pleasing, but as the face of one 
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well disposed. But it was to the disadvantage of 
the painter, for it was best when he spake. 

His worth may bear a tale or two, that may put 
upon him somewhat that may seem divine. When 
the lady Margaret his mother h-ad divers great 
suitors for marriage, she .dreamed one night, that 
one in the likeness of a bishop in pontifical habit 
did tender her Edmund earl of Richmond, the king’s 
father, for her husband, neither head she ever any 
chM but the king, though she had three husbands. 
One day when king Henry the .sixth, whose inno- 
cency gave him holiness, was washing his hands at 
a great feast, and east his eye upon king Henry, 
then a young youth, he said,- » This is the lad that 


shall possess quietly that, that we now strive for.” 
But that, that was truly divine in him, was that he 
had the fortune of a true Christian, as well ns of a 
great king, in living exercised, and dying repentant: 
so as he had a happy warfare in botli conflicts, 
both of sin, and the cross. 

He was born at Pembroke castle, and lleth buried 
at Westminster, in one of the stateliest and daintiest 
monuments of Europe, both for the chapel, and for 
the sepulchre. So that he dwelleth more richly 
dead, in tlie monument of his tomb, than he did 
alive in Richmond, or any of his palaces. I could 
wish he did the like in this monument of liis fame. 


THE HISTORY OF THE REIGN 

OF 

KING HENRY T H E E I G H T H. 


After the decease of that wise and fortunate 
king, tlenry the seventh, who died in llie height of 
his prosperity, there followed, as nseth to do, when 
the sun setteth so exceeding cl(?ar, one of the fair¬ 
est mornings of a kingdom that hath been known 
in this land, or any where else. A young king, 
about eighteen years of age, for stature, strength, 
making, and beauty, one of the goodliest persons of 
his time. And though he were given to pleasure, 
yet he was likewise desirous of glory ; so that there 
was a passage open in his mind, by glory, for virtue. 
Neither was he unadorned with learning, though 
therein he came short of his brother Arthur. He 
had never any the least pique, difference, or jealousy 
with the king his father, which might give any 
occasion of altering court or council upon the 
change ; but all things passed in a still. He was 
the first heir of the white and red rose ; so that 
there was no discontented party now left in the 
kingdom, but all men’s hearts turned towards him : 
and not only their hearts, but their eyes also; for he 
was the only son of the kingdom. He had no 
brother; which though it be a comfortable thing 
for kings to have, yet it draweth the subjects’ eyes a 
little aside. And yet being a married man in those 
young years, it promised hope of speedy issue to 
succeed in the crown. Neither was there any queen 
mother, who might share any way in the govern¬ 
ment, or clash with his counsellors for authority, j 
while the king intended his pleasure. No such I 


thing as any great and mighty subject, who might 
any way eclipse or oversbade the imperial power. 
And for tlic people and state in general, they were 
in such lowness of obedience, as subjects were like 
to yield, who bad lived almost four and twenty years 
under so politic a king as his father; being also 
one who came partly in by the sword; and had so 
high a courage in all points of regality ; and was 
ever victorious in rebellions and seditions of tbe 
people. The crown extremely rich and full of 
treasure, and the kingdom like to he so in a short 
time. For there was no vihir, no dearth, no stop of 
trade, or commerce; it was only the crown wliich 
had sucked too hard, and now being full, and upon 
the head of a young king, was like to draw less. 
Lastly, he was inheritor of his father’s reputation, 
which was great throughout the world. He had 
strait alliance with the two neighbour states, an 
ancient enemy in former times, and an ancient friend, 
Scotland and Burgundy. He had peace and amity 
with France, under the assurance, not only of treaty 
and league, but of necessity and inability in the 
French to do him hurt, in respect that the French 
king’s designs where wholly bent upon Italy; so 
that it may be truly said, there had scarcely been 
seen, or known, in many ages, such a rare concur¬ 
rence of signs and promises, and of a bappy anil 
flourishing reign to ensue, as were now met in this 
young king, called after his father’s name, Henry 
the eighth. 
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THE BEGINNING 

OF THE 

HISTORY OF^ GREAT BRITAIN. 


By the decease of Elizabeth, queen of England, 
the issues of king Henry the eighth failed, being 
spent in one generation, and three successions. For 
that king, though he were one of the goodliest per¬ 
sons of his time, yet he left only by his six wives 
three children; who reigning successively, and 
dying childless, made place to the line of Margaret, 
his eldest sister, married to James the fourth king 
of Scotland. There succeeded therefore to the king¬ 
dom of England, James the sixth, then king of Scot¬ 
land, descended of the same Margaret both by father 
and mother : so that by a rare event in the pedi¬ 
grees of kings, it seemed as if the Divine Providence, 
to extinguish and take away all envy cqnd note of a 
stranger, had doubled upon his person, within the 
circle of one age, the royal blood of England, by 
both parents. This succession drew towards it the 
.eyes of all men, being one of the most memorable 
accidents that had happened a long time in the 
Christian world. For the kingdom of France having 
been reunited in the age before in all the provinces 
thereof formerly dismembered j and the kingdom 
of Spain being, of more fresh memoryj united and 
made entire, hy the annexing of Portugal in the 
person of Philip the second; there remained hut 
this third and last union, for the counterpoising of 
the power of these three great monarchiej; and the 
disposing of the affairs of Europe thereby to a more 
assured and universal peace and concord. And this 
event did hold men’s observations and discourses 
the more, because the island of Great Britain, divided 
from the rest of the world, was never before united 
in itself under one king, notwithstanding the people 
be of one language, and not separate by mountains 
or great waters ; and notwithstanding also that the 
uniting of them had been in former times industri¬ 
ously attempted both by war and treaty. Therefore 
it seemed a manifest work of Providence, and a case 
of reservation for these times; insomuch that the ' 
vulgar conceived that now there was an end given, 
and a consummation to superstitious prophecies, the 
belief of fools, but the talk sometimes of wise men, 
and to an ancient tacit expectation, which had by 
tradition been infused and inveterated into men’s 
minds. But as the best divinations and predictions 
are the politic and probable foresight, and conjoctm’es 
of wise men, so in this matter the inovidencc oTf king 
Henry the seventh was in all men’s mouths ; who 
being one of the deepest and most prudent princes 
of the world, upon the deliberation .(?^cerning the 
marriage of his eldest daughter into Scotland, had, 
by some speech uttered hy him, showed himself 
sensible and almost prescient of this event. 


Neither did there want a concurrence of divers 
rare external circumstances, besides the virtues and 
condition of the person, which gave great reputation 
to this succession. A king in the strength of his 
years, supported with great alliances abroad, estab¬ 
lished with royal issue at home, at peace with all 
the world, practised in the regiment of such a king¬ 
dom, as might rather enable a king hy variety of 
accidents, than corrupt him' with athuence or vain¬ 
glory ; and one that besides bis universal capacity 
and judgment, was notably exercised and practised 
in matters of religion and the cburcli; which in 
these times, by the confused use of both swords, are 
become so intermixed with considerations of estate, 
as most of the counsels of sovereign princes or re¬ 
publics depend upon them: but nothing did more fill 
foreign nations with admiration and expectation of 
his succession, than the wonderful and, by them, 
unexpected consent of all estates and subjects of 
England, for the receiving of the king -without the 
least scruple, pause, or question. For it had been 
generally dispersed by the fugitives beyond the seas, 
who, partly to apply themselves to the ambition of 
foreigners, and partly to give estimation and value 
to their own employments, used to represent the 
state of England in a false light, that after queen 
Elizabeth’s decease there must follow in England 
nothing hut confusions, interreigns, and perturb¬ 
ations of estate, likely far to exceed the ancient cala¬ 
mities of the civil wars between the houses of Lan¬ 
caster and York, by how much more the dissensions 
were like to be more mortal and bloody, when 
foreign competition should be added to domestical; 
and divisions for religion to matter cf title to the 
crown. And in special. Parsons the Jesuit, under a 
disguised name, had not long before published an 
express treatise, wherein, whether his malice made 
him believe his own fancies, or whether he tliought 
it the fittest way to move sedition, like evil spirits, 
which seem to foretell the tempest they mean to 
move; he laboured to display and give colour to all 
the vain pretences and dreams of succession which 
he could imagine; and thereby had possessed many 
abroad that knew not the affairs here with those 
his vanities. Neither wanted there here within this 
realm, divers persons both wise and well affected, 
who, though they doubted not of the undoubted right, 
yet setting before themselves the waves of people’s 
hearts, guided no less by sudden and temporary 
winds, than hy the natural course and motion of the 
waters, were not without fear what might be the 
event. For queen Elizabeth being a princess of 
extreme caution, and yet one that loved admiration 
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above safety ; and knowing the deciaratioii of a suc¬ 
cessor might in point of safety be disputable, but in 
point of admiration and respect assuredly to her 
disadvantage j had from the beginning set it down 
for a maxim of estate, to impose a silence touching 
succession. Neither was it only reserved as a secret 
of estate, but restrained by severe laws, that no man 
should presume to give opinion, or maintain argu¬ 
ment touching the same: so, though the evidence 
of right drew all the subjects of the land to think 
one thing; yet the fear of danger of law made no 
man privy to others’ thought. And therefore it re¬ 
joiced all men to see so fair a morning of a king¬ 
dom, and to be thoroughly secured of former appre¬ 
hensions; as a man that awaketh out of a fearful 
dream. But so it was, that not only the consent, 
but the applause and joy was infinite, and not to be 
expressed, throughout the realm of England upon 
this succession : whereof the consent, no doubt, may 
be truly ascribed to the clearness of the right; but 
the general joy, alacrity, and gratulation, were the 
effects of differing causes. For queen Elizabeth, 
although she had the use of many both virtues and 
demonstrations, that might draw and knit unto her 


king’s title, made account their cause was amended. 
Again, such as might misdoubt they had given the 
king any occasion of distaste, did contend by their for¬ 
wardness and confidence to show^, it was hut their fast¬ 
ness to the former government, and that those affec¬ 
tions ended with the time. The papists nourished 
their hopes, by collating the case of the papists in Eng¬ 
land, and under queen Elizabeth, and the case of 
the papists in Scotland under the king : interpreting 
that the condition of them in Scotland was the less 
grievous, and divining of the king’s government 
here accordingly; besides the comfort they minis¬ 
tered to themselves from the memory of the queen 
his mother. The ministers, and those which stood 
for the presbytery, thought their cause bad more 
sympathy with the discipline of Scotland than the 
hierarchy of England, and so took themselves to be 
a degree nearer their desires. Thus had every 
condition of persons some contemplation of benefit, 
which they promised themselves; over-reaching 
l)erhaps, according to the nature of hope, but yet 
not without some probable ground of conjecture. 
At which time also there came forth in print the 
king’s book, entitled, BaotXt/cov Awpoi^: containing 


the hearts of her people j yet nevertheless carrying matter of instruction to the prince his son touching 
a hand restrained in gift, and strained in points of the office of a king : which book falling into every 


prerogative, could not answer the votes either of man’s hand, filled the whole realm, as with a good 
servants, or subjects to a full contentment; especially perfume or incense, before the king’s coming in; 
in her latter days, when the continuance of her for being excellently written, and having nothing of 
reign, which extended to five and forty years, might aflectation, it did not only satisfy better than par- 
discover in people their natural desire and incliiv ticular reports touching the king’s disposition, but 
ation towards change : so that a new court and a far exceeded any formal or curious edict or declara¬ 
tion, which could have been devised of that nature, 


new reign were not to many unwelcome. Many 


were glad, and especially those of settled estate and wherewith princes in the .beginning of tbeir reigns 
fortune, that the fears and uncertainties were over- do use to grace themselves, or at least express them- 
hlown, and that the die w^as cast. Others, that had selves gracious in the eyes of their people. And 
made their way with the king, or offered their ser- this was for the general the state and constitution 
vice in the time of the former queen, thought now of men’s minds upon this change: the actions 
the timew^as come for which they had prepared: and themselves passed in this manner. 

genex*ally all such as had any dependence upon the.... . 

late earl of Essex, who had mingled the service of his - 

own ends with the popular pretence of advancing the The rest is v)aniinj. 
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